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Schelling,   Felix  E.,   English   Chronicle   Play, 
628. 

Schley   and    Santiago,    George   Edward   Gra- 
ham, 560. 

Schoolmaster,  A.  C.  Benson,  956. 

Schwab,      John      Christopher,       Confederate 
States  of  America.  155. 

Schwarz,    G.     Frederick,    Forest    Trees    and 
Forest   Scenery,    475. 

Science  of  Penolog>',  Henry  M.  Boise,  559. 

Scollard,   Clinton,   Cloistering  of  Ursula,  549; 
sketch,   639. 

Scotch-Irish,  Charles  A.  Hanna,   869. 

Scottish    Men    of   Letters    In   the    Eighteenth 
Century,  Henry  G.  Graham,  697. 

Scottish  Philosophy,  Henry  Laurie,  872. 

Scudder,   Horace    E.,   James   Russell   Lowell, 
274:  sketch,  567. 

Sea  Children,  Walter  Russell,  478. 

Seai-s,  Hamblen,  None  But  the  Brave,  686. 

Sedgwick,  Anne  Douglas,  Rescue,  770;  sketch, 
944. 

Sedgwick,    Jr.,    Henrj^    Dwlght,    Samuel    de 
Champlaln,  699. 

Seeley,  Levi,  Foundation  of  Education.  564. 

Serious  Wooing.  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  78,   89. 

Serviss.   Garrett  P.,   Other  Worlds,  307. 

Seton-Thompson,  Ernest,  Lives  of  the  Hunt- 
ed, 301. 

Seward,  Theodore  F.,  sketch,  715. 

Shakespear,  W.  Carew  Hazlett,  872. 

Shakespeare  Studies  in  Baconian  Light,  Rob- 
ert M.  Theobald,  625. 

Shakespeare,    William,    645. 

Shakespeare's    Plots,    William    H.    Fleming, 
557. 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  648. 

Sharp,  Evelyn,   Youngest  Girl  in  the  School, 
258. 

Sharp,   Dallas   Lore,   Wild   Life  Near  Home, 
279. 

Shaw,  Adele  Marie.  Coast  of  Freedom,  772. 

Sheehan,  Rev.  P.  A.,  Luke  Delmege,  482. 

Sheldon,   Henry    D.,    Student   Life   and    Cus- 
toms, 415. 

Sherman,  L.  A.,  Wliat  is  Shakespeare?,  556. 

She  Stands  Alone,  Mark  Ash  ton,  114. 

Shipmates,   Morgan  Robertson,    288. 

Ship  of  Silence  and  Other  Poems,  Edward  U. 

Valentine,  473.  790. 
Short  History  of  Germany,   Ernest  F.   Hen- 
derson,  699. 
SIchel,  Edith,  Women  and  Men  of  the  French 
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Sidgwick,   Alfred.   Use  of  Words  In  Reason- 
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Social  Control,  Edward  Alsworth  Ross,  12. 
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13. 
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170. 
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690. 
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rimack, 473. 
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477. 
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175. 
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Tangled  Trinities,  Daniel  Woodruff.   165. 
Taylor.  Sophie  Cramp,  Story  of  a  Little  Poet, 

175;  sketch,  571. 
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Thompson,   Prof.  D'Arcy,  obituary,   585. 
Thompson,  Slason,  Eugene  Field,  403. 
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H.   C.    G.   Moule,  661. 
Thurston,     Lucy    M.,     Mistress     Brent,     184; 

sketch.  636. 
Thyra.    Robert  A.   Bennett,    294. 
'Tilda  Jane.  Marshall  Saunders,  103. 
Tilton.  Dwight,  Miss  Petticoats.  858;  sketch, 

S7S. 
Times  of  Retirement,  Dr.   George  Matheson, 

414. 
Timlow.    Klixabeth.   sketch,   502. 
Taunton.  Ethelred  L.,  History  of  the  Jesuits 

in  England,   177. 
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Tolstoy   and   His   Problems,    Aylmer   Maude, 

176. 
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Tor>-  Lover,  Sarah  Ome  Jewett,  174. 
Townsend,    Meredith,    Asia   and   Europe,    79, 
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To  the  End  of  the  Trail,  Frank  Lewis  Nason, 

774. 
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Clark,  710. 

Travel  in  the  First  Century  After  Christ, 
Caroline  A.   J.    Skeel,   414. 

Travers,  Graham,  sketch,  939. 

Theory  of  Prosperity,  Simon  H.  Patten,  895. 
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rich  Schiller,  470. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Edward  Clodd,  696. 

Those  Black  Diamond  Men,  William  F.  Gib- 
bins,  863. 

Thrall  of  Leif  the  Lucky,  Ottllle  A,  Llljen- 
cranz,   684. 

Thwaites,  Henry,  Father  Marquette,  931; 
sketch,  939. 

Tompkins,  Herbert,  Highways  and  Byways 
in  Hertfordshire,  936. 

Travers,  Graham,  Way  of  Escape.  917. 

Tristram  of  Blent,  Anthony  Hope,  94. 

True  Napoleon,   Charles  Josselyn,   868. 
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tis, 250. 
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tria, 286. 

Turquoise  and  Iron,  Lionel  Josaphere,  472. 

Twain.  Mark,  Double-Barrelled  Detective 
Story,  689. 

Twenty -six  and  One,  Maxime  Gorkv.  709. 

'Twixt  Sirdir  and  Menelik.  M.  S.  Wellby, 
102. 

Tyrrell,  Robert  Yelverton,  sketch,   419. 


Ulysses,    Stephen    Phillips,    599. 

Unger,  Frederic  W.,  With  "Bobs"  and  Kru- 

ger,  188. 
Unwilling  Guest,  Grace  Livingston  Hill,  925. 
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Use  of  Words  in  Reasoning.  Alfred  Sldgrwick, 

153. 
Usurper,  W.  J.  Locke,  491. 
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634. 
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Other  Poems,   473,   790. 

Valley  of  Decision,  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton, 
608.  632. 

Van  Dusen.  Washington,  Enchanted  Shore, 
54;  The  Wreck.  254;  Crown  of  Perse- 
verance, 802;  World  of  Maya,  875;  Angel 
of  the  Mansion.  938. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry.  Ruling  Passion,  310. 

Van  Santvoord,  Seymour,  House  of  Caesar, 
698. 

Velvet  Glove,  Henry  Seton  Merriman,  385. 

Victorian  Prose  Masters,  William  Crary 
Brownell,  243. 

Viele,  Herman  K.,  Last  of  the  Knicker- 
bockers, 311;  sketch,  248;  Myra  of  the 
Pines,  864. 

Views  of  an  Ex-President,  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, 158. 

Vlllari.  Pasquale,  First  Two  Centuries  of 
Florentine  History,  242. 
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Virginian,  Owen  Wister,  845. 

Visits   of  Elizabeth,   117. 

Voyage  of  Ithobal,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  108. 

Voynich,  Mrs.   E.   L...  and  "Jack  Raymond/ 

8. 


Wales,  O.  M.  Edwards,  555. 

Walannah,  Will  L.  Hargrave,  614. 

Walsh,  Georgre  Ethelbert,  AUin  Wlnfleld,  545; 

sketch,   716. 
Wameck,  Dr.,  Outline  History  of  Protestant 

Missions,  557. 
Washlngrton  and  Other  American  Addresses, 

Frederic  Harrison,   247. 
Washington,  B.  T.,  Character  Building,  957. 
Washington:  The  Capital  City,  Rufus  R.  Wil- 
son, 395. 
Watanna,  Onota,  Japanese  Nightingale.  164. 
Watrous,  A.  E.,  Young  Howson's  Wife,  708. 
Watson,  Thomas  E.,   Napoleon,   617;  sketch, 

795. 
Watson,  William,  Coronation  Ode,  896. 
Way  of  Escape,  Graham  Travers,  917. 
Webb,  Charles  H.,  With  Lead  and  Line.  472; 

sketch,  496. 
Weir,   John  D.,   John  Trumball,   247. 
Wellby,    M.    S.,    'Twixt   Sirdlr   and   Menellk. 

102. 
Wells,  H.  G.,  First  Men  in  the  Moon.  161. 
Westerners,  Stewart  E.  White,  84. 
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Wharf  and  Fleet,  Clarence  M.  Fait,  933. 
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608,  683. 
What  Is  Christianity,  Adolf  Hamack,  10. 
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693. 
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Laws,  33. 
White,  Michael,  Lachml  Bai,  650. 
"White,    Stewart   E.,    Westerners,    84;    Blazed 

Trail,  682. 
White.  William  Allen,  sketch,  572. 
Whitehouse,    Florence    B.,    God    of    Things, 

767;  sketch,  797. 
Why  Have  These  Books  Had  Such  a  Large 

Sale,  650. 
Whyte,  Dr.  Alexander,  Newman,  an  Appre- 
ciation, 667. 
Wiggins,    Kate   Douglas,    Diary   of   a   Goose 

Girl,  769. 


Wilcox,  Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler,  Every  Day- 
Thoughts,  13. 

Wild  Life  Near  Home,  Dallas  Lore  Sharp, 
297. 

Wild  I^ife  of  Orchard  and  Field,  Ernest  In- 
gersoll,  693. 

Wildman,   EMwin,   Aguinaldo,    81. 

Wilklns,  Mary  E.,  Portion  of  Labor,  262. 

William  Black,   Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  776. 

William  Hamilton  Gibson,  John  Coleman 
Adams,  467. 

Williams,  Francis  Churchill,  J.  Devlin — Boss,. 
12,  28;  sketch,  51. 

Wills,    H..  G.,    Anticipations,    629. 

Wilson,  Harry  Leon,  Spenders,  847. 

Wilson.  Rufus  R.,  Washington:  The  Capital 
City,  395. 

Winifred  West,  Blanche  M.  Channlng,  192. 

Winding  Road,  Elizabeth  Godfrey.  689. 

Wind  in  the  Tree.  Millicent  Sutherland,  918. 

Wise  and  Witty  Sayings  From  New  Books,. 
157,  235,  425,  512,  579.  661,  721,  811.  892. 
953. 

Wister,  Owen,  Virginian,   845. 

Wistons,    Miles   Amber,    542. 

With  "Bobs"  and  Kruger.  Frederic  W.  lin- 
ger, 188. 

With  Lead  and  Line,  Charles  H.  Webb,  472. 
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Susan   Carson   Rljnhart,    88. 
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Women  and  Men  of  the  French  Renaissance. 
Edith  Sichel,  164.  177. 

Women  of  the  Salons  and  Other  French  Por- 
traits, S.  G.  Tallentyre,  401. 

Woodruff,  Daniel.  Tangled  Trinities,  lu>. 

Woods,  Katharine  Pearson,  sketch,  419. 

Woods,    Margaret    L.,    sketch,    417. 

World  of  Maya,  Washington  Van  Dusen,  875. 

Wouldbegoods,   E.   Nisbit.   110. 

Wreck  of  the  Sea  Lion,  W.  O.  Stoddard.  477. 

Wreck,  Washington  Van  Dusen.  254. 

Wright,  Mary  Tappan,  Aliens,  678. 

Writings  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,   136. 

Wyckoff,  Walter  Augustus.  Day  With  a 
Tramp  and  Other  Days,   153. 
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Young  Barbarians,   Ian  Maclaren,   268. 
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Young  Howson's  Wife,  A.  E.  Watrous,  708. 
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MISS  JEWETT'S  NEW  NOVEL 


READY  SE:PT£MBER  Slit 


THE     TORY    LOVER 

By  Sarah  Orne  Jewhtt,  author  of  "'The  Country  of  tKe  Pointed  Firs,*' 
*•  The  Queen's  Twin/*  etc.  With  illustrations  by  Charles  H.  and  Marcia 
0»  Woodbury.     Crown  Svo,  $1*50. 

The  *'Tory  Lover  "  is  at  once  the  longest  and  the  strongest  book  which 
Miss  Jewett  has  yet  written.  It  is  a  story  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  stirring 
scenes  and  powerful  passions  of  the  time  give  it  a  highly  dramatic  character. 
Paul  Jones  figures  picturesquely  in  it,  and  the  exploits  of  his  Ranger  on  the 
seacoast  of  England  lend  a  vivid  light  to  it.  The  spirit  of  the  epoch  is  finely 
reproduced,  and  the  tory  lover,  Roger  Wallingford,  who  became  a  patriot  for 
love  of  Mary  Hamilton »  is  a  noble  character,  while  Mary  HamUton  herself  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  heroines  in  modem  fiction.  The  story  has  plenty 
of  stirring  incident  and  dramatic  interest,  but  it  nowhere  'oversteps  the 
modesty  of  nature ;*'  it  is  marked  by  the  quiet  dignity,  the  reassuring 
sincerity,  and  the  exquisite  literary  style  which  characterize  all  of  Miss 
Jewett's  work.  It  tells  an  admirable  story  of  courage  and  devotion  to  country, 
and  is  at  once  strong,  brilliant,  delicate,  graceful,  and  true. 


OUR  LADY  VANITY 

A  Novel.     By  Eli.EN  Olney  Kirk,  author  of  ^^The  Story  of  Margaret  Kent,'* 
*vA  Midsummer  Madness,"'  etc.     1  vol.     lamo,  $1.50.     [Sept,  14.] 

"We  are  all  puppets  of  our  Lady  Vanity,  who  pulls  the  strings  and  leads 
us  many  a  dance,"  says  Mrs.  Kirk  in  her  new  novel,  which  is  even  fuller  of 
movement  and  interest  than  any  of  her  other  books.  The  characters  are  not 
many,  but  they  are  strong  and  well  defined,  and  the  action  and  motives  are 
such  as  rouse  keen  sympathy  and  elicit  feeling.  It  is  actually  the  story  of  a 
self-made  man  who  has  lived  outside  of  the  glittering  world  of  society,  but 
who  is  ambitious  for  his  son.  This  son's  marriage  is  the  culmination  of  two 
ambitions,  and  will  be  followed  with  strong  interest  to  its  sequel.  There  is 
satire  in  the  story,  also  genial  philosophy  and  wise  humor;  and  Mrs*  Kirk's 
readers  will  thank  her  heartily  for  returning  to  her  old  field. 
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UP      AT      THE      'LOTMENTS* 


jld  Joseph  Frisby  stood  at  his 
garden  gate  one  fine  bright 
evening  in  early  spring.  A 
dirty  disreputable-looking 
old  vagabond  was  he,  a  fre- 
quenter of  the  '  *  Pure  Drop ,  *  * 
* '  The  True  Lovers'  Knot, ' ' 
*  *  The  Three  Choughs, ' '  and 
every  such  place  of  entertainment 
within  reach  of  his  tottering  old  legs. 
This  evening  he  was  perforce  sober, 
for  he  had  not  possessed  a  penny  that 
he  could  call  his  own  for  several 
months,  and  the  landlords  of  the 
above- named  hostelries  had  unani- 
mously declined  to  give  him  credit. 
As  he  stooped  over  the  rickety  gate, 
his  lean  bent  old  figure  clad  in  a 
tattered  linen  coat  that  had  once  been 
white,  and  nether  garments  of  incon- 
ceivably ancient  and  patched  corduroy, 
he  looked  forlorn  and  miserable 
enough;  there  was  even  a  certain 
pathos  in  his  unwashed,  unshaven 
face,  and  his  small  bleared  eyes  peered 
anxiously  out  of  the  network  of  fur- 
rows which  surrounded  them .     Every 


now  and  then  he  placed  his  hand  over 
his  ear  and  turned  his  head  as  though 
listening,  and  byand-by  the  long  ex- 
pected sound  for  which  he  had  been 
waiting  made  itself  heard. 

The  back  door  of  the  neighboring 
cottage  closed  with  a  bang,  and  a 
man  came  quickly  round  ^e  house 
and  down  the  tiny  flagged  path  through 
the  little  garden,  which  was  already 
bright  with  primrosies  and  double 
daisies,  and  opened  a  gate  similar  to 
that  on  which  Joseph  was  leaning. 
He  was  a  wiry  elderly  man,  with  a 
fresh-colored  face  fi-amed  in  iron-gray 
whiskers.  His  garments  were  very 
much  like  those  worn  by  Frisby,  ex- 
cept that  they  possessed  the  merit  of 
b^g  clean.  He  carried  a  basketful 
of  potatoes,  and  a  spade  and  fork 
rested  on  his  shoulder. 

**  Good  even*,  neighbor,*' said  Jo- 
seph, straightening  himself,  and  look- 
ing eagerly  at  him.  **  Ye  be  goin*  up 
to  the  *lotments,  I*d  'low  ?  ** 

**Aye,*'  said  the  other,  glancing 
round,   but  without   slackening    his 
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pace.  **  I'm  off  to  the^'lotments — 
pretty  late,  too  ;  I  must  Hurry. *** 

**  Nay  now,  bide  a  bit ;  I  want  to 
speak  to  ye  a  minute,  Jim.  I^rd  ! 
I've  waited  here  nigh  upon  an  hour.*' 

**  Oh,  an'  did  ye  ?  "  said  the  man 
called  Jim,  coming  unwillingly  back. 

**  Aye.  Ye  see  'tis  this  way.  Neigh- 
bor Cross,  I  haven't  touched  a  drap 
this  three  months,  very  near." 

**  Han't  ye  ?  Well,  I'm  glad  on't. 
I'm  teetottle  myself,  an'  'tis  the  only 
way  to  get  along,  I  do  believe.  I'm 
truly  glad  to  hear  ye  han't  had  no 
drunks  lately,  Joe.  Now  that  ye  say 
so  I  do  pall  to  mind  noticin'  that  ye've 
been  a-walkin'  uncommon  straight — 
aye,  'tis  quite  a  while  since  you  was 
found  in  a  ditch,  'tis  sure,  and  ye 
haven't  been  run  in  not  this  year,  I 
don't  think." 

' '  Aye , ' '  agreed  Joseph ,  with  modest 
pride.  **  Ye*re  quite  right,  Jim;  I 
haven't  been  run  in  this  year." 

He  paused,  rubbing  his  hands  slowly 
together,  and  eyeing  the  well-filled 
basket  of  **sets." 

'*  We're  gettin'  help  fi^om  the  parish 
now,"  he  resumed,  **  else  we  couldn't 
make  out  at  all.  My  pore  wife,  ye 
see,  she's  reg'lar  crippled,  an'  not 
able  to  do  nothin',  an'  I'm  not  fit 
for  much — I'm  falterin',  neighbor,  an' 
farmers  hereabouts  has  a  bad  opinion 
o*  me  for  some  raison  or  another — I 
can  scarcely  ever  get  a  day's  work." 

**  'Tis  very  onfort'nate  for  'ee,  Joe ; 
'tis  that.  But  yer  luck  will  change 
very  like.  We  must  'ope  it  will. 
Well,  I  must  be  gettin*  along." 

**  Ye  be  goin'  to  plant  yer  taters," 
persisted  Joseph  ;  and  stretching  out 
his  lean  old  hand  he  took  hold  of  the 
basket.  **Them  be  real  fine  taters, 
neighbor  ;  chock-full  of  eyes.  Lard  ! 
if  I  had  but  a  few  of  these  I'd  soon 
plant  my  bit  of  garden." 

**  Haven't  ye  got  none  this  year  ?  " 
inquired  Jim,  visibly  stiffening. 

**  Not  a  single  one,  an'  no  cabbage 
neither.  I'm  terribly  badly  off  this 
year — I  don't  know  however  me  an' 
the  poor  body  inside  '11  get  on.  Not 
a  bit  o'   green  stuff,  an'  not  a  set  to 


put  in  the  ground.  Three-an'-six  a 
week  is  every  penny  we  have  got  to 
look  to,  an'  ye  may  think  it  don't  g6 
very  far.  Bread  an'  tea,  bread  an'  tea, 
an'  not  so  much  as  a  drop  o'milk  to't. 
My  missus,  she's  that  cute  along  o'  me 
likin'  a  drap  now  and  then,  she 
wouldn't  let  the  Union  folk  give  it  us 
in  money — we  jest  hev  an  order  for 
half  a  pound  o'  tea  once  a  week,  an' 
we  takes  out  the  rest  in  bread.  Ah 
dear  !  a  body  has  to  be  clever  to  live 
on  it,  lean  tell  'ee." 

He  paused,  leered  insinuatingly  in 
his  neighbor's  face,  and  finally  mur- 
mured, still  fingering  the  basket :  * '  If 
ye.  was  to  let  me  have  a  few  of  these 
now,  neighbor,  I  could  pay  ye  back  i' 
th'  autumn." 

Jim  dexterously  twisted  his  property 
away  from  the  trembling  hand. 

*  •  So  that's  what  ye 're  at !  "  he  cried. 
**  Nay,  nay,  Joe ;  I've  had  enough  o' 
your  payin'  back.  I  know  what  that 
manes.  You  an'  yer  missus  'ud  make 
yer  dinner  off  'em,  if  ye  didn't  chop 
the  lot  for  a  drink  straight  off. " 

**No,  no,"  pleaded  Joe,  almost 
tearfully;  **  'tis  too  bad  to  say  such 
things,  and  take  a  pore  man's  charac- 
ter away.  I'll  gi'e  ye  me  Bible  oath 
— dang  me,  an'  eveiythin'  reg'lar  by 
the  Book — that  I'd  put  'em  straight 
in  the  ground,  Jim  Cross. " 

* '  Well,  I  can 't  spare  the  taters,  any- 
how," grumbled  Jim.  **I'm  a  pore 
man  an'  have  to  purvide  for  mysel' 
an'  my  family.  I'm  sorry  I  can't 
obleege  ye,  but  so  'tis." 

He  walked  off,  leaving  poor  old  Joe 
staring  blankly  after  him. 

By  and  by  a  light  quick  tread  was 
heard  approaching  from  the  opposite 
direction,  and  a  dapper-looking  young 
fellow  rounded  the  comer  of  the  lane, 
whistling  to  himself  as  he  advanced. 
He,  too,  carried  a  fork,  and  a  half-filled 
sack  was  flung  over  his  shoulder. 

*'  Goin'  up  to  the  'lotments?  "  in- 
quired Joseph  falteringly. 

**  Yes,  I've  jest  knocked  off  work, 
an'  am  goin'  up  there  for  an  hour  or 
two  before  dark.  Fine  evenin',  Mr. 
Frisby." 
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*  *  Aye,  sure, ' '  said  Joseph .  *  *  Ye'  ve 
got  a  grand  sackful  there,  Jan.'' 

**  'Tteabigpiccetofillup,Mr.Frisby. 
We  han't  got  above  half  enough  o' 
our  own.     We'll  have  to  buy  some." 

**  I  haven't  got  one  to  put  in  my 
bit  o' ground,"  said  Joseph  impres- 
sively. '*  What  do  ye  think  of  that, 
Jan  Domeny  ?  Not  one  ;  no,  nor  not 
so  much  as  a  stalk  o'  cabbage." 

*•  Well  now,"  said  Jan,  **  'tis  very 
sad,  that,  Mr.  Frisby.  A  sorrowful 
tale,  indeed.    Mayhap  Parson  'ud  help 

*  *  Nay, '  •  returned  Joseph  lugubrious- 
ly;  **  we  be  chapel  folk,  an'  Parson 
1^  says  he  han't  got  no  faith  in  me." 

••  Well,  'tis  terrible  onfort'nate  for 
'ee,  I'm  sure,"  returned  Mr.  Domeny 
unconcernedly.  *  *  But  bad  times  can't 
laist  for  ever.  There's  comfort  in 
that,  Mr.  Frisby.  The  Lard  trum- 
pets the  wind  to  the  sore  lamb,  as 
Scriptur'  says." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this 
edifying  aphorism,  young  Jan  Domeny 
hoisted  his  sack  a  little  higher  tip  on 
his  shoulder,  and  strode  on. 

**  They  be  all  alike,"  muttered  Joe 
to  himself;  "  they  be  a  stony-hearted 
lot.  Not  one  among  'em  'ud  gi'e  a 
man  a  helpin'  hand.  Dang  'em  all ! " 
cried  Joe,  and  he  thumped  upon  the 
gate. 

He  turned  and  shuffled  slowly 
towards  the  house,  pushing  open  the 
door.  A  little  old  woman  was  sitting, 
propped  up  by  pillows,  in  an  armchair 
near  the  hearth.  She  was  almost 
crippled  by  rheumatism,  yet  man- 
aged in  some  inexplicable  way  to  pre- 
serve a  tolerable  appearance  of  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness,  both  in  her  own 
person  and  in  such  of  her  surround- 
ings as  came  within  reach  of  her  poor 
distorted  fingers.  The  hearth  was 
tidy,  for  instance,  and  the  kitchen 
utensils  and  crockery  on  the  little 
dresser  behind  her  chair  were  bright 
and  clean.  It  must  be  supposed  that 
her  husband,  who  would  have  been 
much  the  better  for  a  share  of  her 
attention,  kept  him^lf  systematically 
out  of  reach. 


**  Well  ? "  she  inquired,  eagerly 
looking  up  as  he  entered. 

« *  Well,  'tain't  a  bit  o'  use.  They'll 
none  o'  them  do  a  thing  for  me." 

Mrs.  Frisby  sighed.  **Come  sit 
down  anyhow, ' '  she  said.  * '  Supper's 
ready,  and  the  tea's  drawed  b^uti- 
ftd." 

Joe  shambled  over  and  sat  down. 
His  wife,  leaning  painfully  forward  in 
her  chair,  moved  the  little  brown  tea- 
pot fi-om  the  hob  to  the  table,  and 
then,  stooping  again  with  yet  more 
difficulty,  took  up  a  plateful  of  dry 
toast  and  proffered  it  to  the  old  man. 

**  There  1  "  she  said.  **  I  made  ye 
that  for  a  bit  of  a  change.  The  fbre 
was  bumin'  up  so  clear  an'  nice,  I 
jest  thought  I'd  do  it.  'Twill  be  a 
nice  change  for  *ee,  Joseph — 'twill 
sure." 

She  spoke  in  a  high  quavering  voice, 
peering  anxiously  the  while  at  her 
spouse. 

He  took  a  piece  of  toast  and  turned 
it  over ;  then  broke  off  a  bit  and  flung 
it  on  the  table. 

**  *Tis  as  hard  as  flint,  woman,"  he 
said  indignantly.  *  *  Where  d'ye  think 
I  can  find  teeth  to  bite  en  ?  " 

**  Nay  now,  'tis  not  so  'ard  as  that 
comes  to,"  urged  she.  *'  I  can  bite 
en,  an'  I  hain't  got  a  single  tooth  left. 
Sop  it  in  yer  tea,  do  'ee  now,  an'  it'll 
slip  down  nice." 

'*  Slip  down,  indeed  !  It  'ud  want 
a  bit  o'  butter,  or  a  bit  o'  graise  for 
that .  But  here  us  be — ^two  old  ancient 
folks  as  has  lived  in  this  parish  man 
an'  wife  for  fifty-two  year,  an'  they'll 
not  so  much  as  gi'e  us  a  tater. " 

**Yes  a  tater  'ud  be  nice  sure," 
quavered  the  old  woman.  *  *  It  'ud  be 
very  nice." 

**  Or  a  bit  'o  green  stuff 'd  be  nice," 
went  on  Frisby  emphatically.  **I 
could  eat  this  bread  if  they'd  gi'e  I  a 
bit  o'  green  to  put  to't.  But  no,  'tis 
*  Go  away,  Fve  nothin^  for  ^ee '  all 
round.  There's  every  man  an'  bwoy  in 
the  place  workin'  up  at  the  'lotments, 
gettin'  the  taters  into  the  ground  as 
5ist  as  ever  they  can  stick  'em.  If 
they  was  to  gi'e  us  half  a  dozen  each 
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they'd  never  miss  it,  an'  I  could  get 
my  bit  o'  ground  planted  up.  But  no, 
they  be  all  took  up  wi'  theirselves — 
never  a  thought  for  we." 

Mrs.  Frisby  rubbed  her  shriveled 
hands  together,  and  sighed. 

**Ah,  'tis  hard,"  she  said;  ** 'tis 
hard,  sure." 

And  then  silence  fell  between  the 
old  couple,  and  each  consumed  their 
meager  fare  without  any  great  appear- 
ance of  appetite. 

Presently  Joseph  set  down  his  cup, 
pushed  back  his  chair,  and  stood 
up. 

**  Where  be  goin'  ?  "  asked  his  wife 
querulously.  **  I  never  seed  such  a 
fidget  of  a  man." 

**I'm  goin' up  to  the  'lotments," 
he  responded  curtly. 

*'  I^ive  me  a  pail  o'  water  first,  do, 
so  as  I  can  be  washin'  up.  I  reck- 
oned ye  *d  ha'  helped  me  a  bit  to-night 
— rheumatics  is  terrible  bad." 

Joseph  took  up  the  pail  without  a 
word  and  went  out ;  presently  an  ex- 
cruciating creaking  and  squeaking 
was  heard  as  he  turned  the  rusty  handle 
of  the  windlass. 

After  some  time  he  hobbled  back, 
the  water  splashing  fi-om  the  overflow- 
ing bucket  at  every  step. 

**  Dear  !  what  a  mess  the  man  d' 
malke ! ' '  groaned  Mrs.  Frisby.  *  *  Carry 
it  studdy,  for  the  Lard's  sake.  Now 
sit  down,  do  'ee,  an'  gi'e  me  a 
hand." 

**Nay,  I'm  ofi","  responded  her 
lord  in  surly  tones  ;  and  in  another 
moment  the  garden  gate  creaked  on 
its  hinges,  and  his  departing  steps  fell 
heavily  on  the  lane  outside. 

This  somewhat  circuitous  path  led 
first  past  a  horse-pond,  then  skirted 
the  beautifully  kept  churchyard,  with 
the  ancient,  ivy-grown  edifice  in  the 
center.  Then  it  darted  off  at  an 
abrupt  angle,  apparently  to  avoid  en- 
croaching on  the  farm  premises  in  the 
rear  of  the  church,  where  the  pic- 
turesque building  which  had  once  been 
a  tithe-barn  was  now  devoted  to  hum- 
bler purposes.  The  lane  ceased  at  its 
junction  with  the  high  road,  but  cross- 


ing the  latter,  and  following  the 
footpath  for  a  little  way,  Joseph  came 
to  another  lane  which,  after  a  few 
hundred  yards,  became  a  steep 
ascent. 

The  blackthorn  was  still  in  flower 
here  and  there  in  the  hedges,  which 
accounted,  as  the  country  folk  would 
have  said,  for  the  peculiarly  keen  and 
chilly  quality  of  the  evening  blast ; 
but  the  twisted  twigs  of  the  more 
genial  hawthorn  were  powdered,  as  it 
were,  with  a  delicate  dust  of  green. 
Trailing  tendrils  of  honeysuckle  were 
already  in  full  leaf,  and  young  sap- 
lings of  elder  stretched  out  slender 
bare  limbs  tufted  at  the  ends  with 
crimson.  Downy  catkins,  moreover, 
on  many  a  willow  bough  gave  further 
promise  of  the  rapid  approach  of  the 
**  Sweet  o'  the  Year ;  "  and  there  were 
violets  in  the  banks,  and  here  and 
there  a  patch  of  primroses;  and  a 
glory  of  dandelions  everywhere. 

But  poor  old  Joe  Frisby,  as  he  toiled 
painfully  up  the  stony  incline,  had  no 
eye  for  any  of  these  trivialities  ;  his 
mind  was  set  upon  more  weighty 
matters — he  was  bent,  indeed,  upon 
nothing  less  important  than  an  appeal 
to  the  community  at  large.  Singly  the 
neighbors  had  rejected  and  despised 
his  petition ;  taken  collectively  they 
might,  for  very  shame's  sake,  be 
moved  to  grant  it.  No  man ,  as  Joseph 
dimly  felt,  likes  his  individual  gener- 
osity to  be  overmuch  counted  upon  ; 
but  a  whole  community — each  mem- 
ber making  quite  sure  that  his  neigh- 
bor does  as  much  as  he — may  some- 
times be  persuaded  to  accede  to  a 
claim  which  all  alike  acknowledge. 

Now  voices  fell  upon  his  ear,  ac- 
companied by  the  sound  of  spades  at 
work.  An  opening  in  the  hedge  re- 
vealed a  gate  towards  which  Joseph 
made  his  way.  On  the  other  side 
lay  the  allotments;  narrow  strips  of 
ground,  most  of  which  were  already 
broken  up  into  brown  ridges,  while  a 
few  were  still  encumbered  with  the 
lingering  stalks  of  last  year's  cabbages, 
or  an  untidy  growth  of  weeds.  On 
this    propitious    evening    the    place 
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seemed  alive  with  men  and  women  ; 
some  delving,  some  hoeing,  some  cut- 
ting tip  the  **sets*' — not  a  patch  of 
ground  but  had  its  occupant.  Every 
one  was  busy  and  every  one  seemed 
merry.  Jan  Domeny,  with  coat  flung 
off  and  shirt-sleeves  rolled  high,  was 
lustily  chanting  a  three-year-old  music- 
hall  ditty,  which  had  just  found  its 
way  to  Dorset.  Further  away  the 
bent  back  of  Jim  Cross  formed  a  mov- 
ing arch  against  the  sky-line ;  a  grand- 
child had  joined  him,  and  was  trotting 
along  beside  him  carrying  the  basket 
of  potatoes. 

Joseph  stood  leaning  over  the  gate 
for  a  little  while,  his  eyes  traveling 
slowly  from  one  group  to  another; 
after  long  hesitation  he  passed  in  and 
walked  deliberately  up  the  grassy 
track  which  divided  two  batches  of 
the  allotments.  Many  of  the  work- 
ers looked  up  a  moment  with  a  word 
or  nod  of  recognition,  and  Joseph 
nodded  back,  paused  as  if  to  speak, 
hesitated,  and  then  went  on.  At  last 
he  reached  the  center  of  the  ground, 
and  there  came  to  a  halt.  He  took  off 
his  battered  hat,  flourished  it  to  attract 
attention,  and  began,  pitching  his 
quavering  voice  as  high  as  he  could : — 

**  Neighbors  all,  I*ve  summat  to  say 
to  'ee.*' 

**  Hello  !*'  cried  the  man  nearest  to 
him,  straightening  himself  and  staring. 
*•  Here's  old  Joe  Frisby  turned  Meth- 
ody  praicher." 

**  Nay,  he've  a-jined  the  Salvation 
Army,  sure,**  cried  another,  who  was 
a  regular  subscriber  to  the  **  War  Cry. " 

•  *  I  know  what  he's  after,  *  *  muttered 
Jan,  working  away  very  diligently. 
**  Don't  you  take  no  heed,  none  of 
you. 

**I've  been  countin*  of  ye  up," 
pursued  Joseph,  leaning  on  his  stick 
and  look  ing  nervously  round .  *  *  Here 
be  twenty  chaps  tvorkin'  in  the  *lot- 
ments ;  aye,  twenty  chaps,  not  reck- 
onin'  women  and  childem,  and  ye  be 
all  puttin'  in  taters.  An'  there  am  I 
wi'  my  garden  at  home'waitin'  ta  be 
planted,  an'  not  a  bit  o'  seed  to  put 
in  it." 


**  I  telled  'ee,  didn't  I?  "  muttered 
Jan  to  his  nearest  neighbor.  **I 
knowed  'twas  that  he  was  at. " 

**I've  lived  among  ye  man  and 
bwoy  for  seventy-five  year.  Aye,  an' 
my  wife  an'  me  has  been  wed  among 
ye  fifty- two  year.  There  she  d'  sit  at 
home  crippled,  poor  soul.  We've 
nought  in  the  world  but  what  parish 
gives  us.  Half  a  pound  o'  tea  a  week, 
an'  some  bread.  Bread  an'  tea, 
neighbors,  bread  an'  tea  ;  'tisn't  very 
satisfjdn'  to  the  innards.  Me  an'  my 
wife  was  never  great  folks  for  mate, 
but  we'd  like  a  tater  to  our  dinner, 
or  a  bit  o'  green  stuff.  An'  so  I've 
a-bin  thinkin' " 

He  looked  round  again,  hesitatingly 
and  pitifully. 

**  'Tis  a  mortal  sight  o'  taters  as  is 
here  among  ye  between  one  an' 
another — aye,  a  mortal  lot,  I  d'  'low ' '- 
— again  the  pause  and  the  appealing 
glance — **if  every  man  *ud  spare  me 
a  few  like  I'd  get  two  or  three  ranks 
made  up  without  any  of  ye  bein'  at 
much  loss." 

The  bystanders  looked  at  each 
other,  then  each  man  glanced  invol- 
untarily at  his  own  store.  None  of 
them  were  over  well  endowed  with 
this  world's  goods,  and  the  calcula- 
tions of  each  had  been  made  to  a 
nicety.  Old  Jim  Cross  continued  to 
work  without  turning  his  head,  and 
Jan  Domeny  smiled  somewhat  sar- 
castically. 

**Why,  ye  see,  'tis  this  way,  Jo- 
seph," said  a  large  mild  man,  with  an 
habitually  puzzl^  expression  of  coun- 
tenance; *'we  be  pore  folks,  all  on 
us;  we've  a  many  little . mouths  to 
feed,  an*  not  much  to  put  in  'em. 
An'  what  wi'  prices  goin'  up  an' 
rent  day  a-comin'  round  so  often  like, 
a  man's  hand  d'  seem  to  be  always  in 
his  pocket,  an*  it's  give,  give,  an' 
pay,  pay,  ever  an'  always,  d'ye  see  ? 
Now  my  taters,"  h^  cast  a  calculating 
eye  upon  the  half-filled  sack  at  his 
feet,  **  they'll  not  go  so  far  to  make 
up  three  ranks  for  ourselves,  an'  three 
ranks  is  the  least  we  can  do  wi ' .  Aye, 
wi'   a  houseful*  of  growin'   children 
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taters  d*  last — well,  I  mid  say  they 
lasses  next  to  no  time.*' 

His  hearers  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief.  If  Ed'ard  Bojrt,  who  was  well 
known  to  be  a  poor  man  with  a  long 
family,  had  been  imprudently  gener- 
ous, what  might  not  be  expected  of 
other  folks  who  might  be  supposed 
better  able  to  afford  him  assistance  ? 

**Aye,  'tis  very  true  what  Bd'ard 
says.  Charity  d'  begin  at  home.  It 
'ud  seem  a  bit  *ard  to  go  a-buyin'  for 
oneself  along  of  helpin'  a  neighbor," 
said  somebody. 

**  Aye,  I  d'  low  'tis  true,"  agreed 
another. 

**  True  enough,  sure !"  chimed  in  a 
third. 

**  We  be  sarry  for  *ee,"  summed  up 
a  fourth  ;  **  aye,  we  be  very  sarry  for 
'ee,  Joseph,  but  'tis  the  onfart'nate 
natur'  o'  things  as  pore  folks  d'  have 
to  do  the  best  they  can." 

Then,  amid  a  general  chorus  of  re- 
gretful approval,  spades  were  plied, 
and  backs  were  bent  as  before. 

Joe  shambled  back  to  the  gate  again, 
and  stood  for  some  time  leaning  over 
it  and  staring  at  the  toilers.  His  face 
was  very  red,  and  his  loose  irregular 
under-lip  trembled.  A  few  furtive 
glances  were  cast  in  his  direction,  but 
no  one  spoke,  and  after  a  time  he 
turned  and  went  down  the  lane  again, 
his  bent  form,  clad  in  its  shabby  white 
coat,  traveling  slowly  past  gap  after 
gap  in  the  hedge  until  it  drifted  out 
of  the  range  of  the  vision  of  the 
workers.  As  he  walked,  however, 
his  heart  was  hot  within  him  with  rage 
and  disappointment  and  a  bitter  sense 
of  injustice. 

**  They'll  lave  me  to  starve,"  he 
said  to  himself ;  *  *  an '  I ' ve  lived  among 
'em  for  seventy-five  year." 

His  sense  of  injury  deepened  each 
time  that  he  recalled  this  fact,  and  he 
shook  his  head  vengefuUy. 

As  he  tottered  on  his  resentment 
gradually  suggested  to  him  a  startling 
plan  of  action.  He  thought  of  it  all 
the  way  down  the  lane  and  across  the 
road,  and  along  by  the  tithe  bam  and 
the  church,  and  by  the  time  he  came 


to  the  horse-pond  his  mind  was  made 
up. 

**  A  man  must  live,"  he  said.  **  If 
other  folks  won't  help  en  he  must  help 
hisself." 

There  was  a  fine  moon  that  night, 
and  had  any  one  been  abroad  an  hour 
or  so  after  midnight,  he  would  have 
marked  a  white  sbsipe  creeping  slowly 
up  the  lane  which  led  to  the  allot- 
ments, and  presently  entering  in  at  the 
gate  already  described,  and  moving 
from  one  newly  planted  patch  of 
ground  to  another. 

**  Only  thrae  from  Ed'ard  because 
he've  a-spoke  me  fair,"  murmured 
Jpseph  to  himself;  *'  an'  I'll  not  take 
'em  altogether,  neither.  I  wouldn't 
lave  the  pore  chap  wi'  a  great  gap  in 
the  rank." 

Joseph  dropped  something  carefully 
into  the  sack,  which  he  carried  over 
his  arm,  and  then  he  drew  together 
the  disturbed  clods  and  patted  them 
down.  Then  waddling  aloUg  with 
his  legs  across  the  drill  he  cautiously 
removed  another  **set,"  and  then 
another. 

«*  That'll  do  for  Ed'ard,"  he  mut- 
tered. "  'Tis  for  feedin'  the  pore,  so 
the  Irard'll  make  it  up  to  en.  Now, 
Jan,  I'll  take  a  good  few  from  'ee, 
because  ye  be  a  danged  'ard-'arted 
chap.  An'  I  don't  care  where  I  d' 
take  'em,  nor  if  it  do  make  gaps — 
nay,  that  I  don't.  Ye've  a-sowed, 
an'  ye've  a-watered,  so  to  speak,  Jan, 
but  I  d'  'low  that  it'll  sarve  'ee  right 
if  the  Lard  don't  give  'ee  no  in- 
crease." 

He  unearthed  the  ''sets,"  taking 
every  precaution,  however,  to  make 
the  ground  look  undisturbed.  He 
went  the  rounds,  in  fact,  till  his  sack 
was  nearly  full,  and  then  beat  a  re- 
treat, carrying  home  his  booty  un- 
observed. 

It  chanced  that  Jim  Cross,  waking 
with  the  dawn,  fancied  he  heard  the 
sound  of  a  spade  in  the  next  garden. 
On  his  way  to  work,  a  little  later  on, 
he  observed  that  a  g:oodly  portion  of 
Joseph's  patch  of  ground  was  indeed 
freshly  dug  up.    Joseph  was  standing 
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by  the  gate  as  usual,  and  nodded 
affably  as  his  neighbor  passed. 

*' I  see  ye've  a-bin  diggin',**  re- 
marked Jim,  pausing  with  a  surprised 
expression.  '*  Looks  as  if  ye  was 
a-gettin*  the  ground  ready  for  taters.'* 

"Well,  an*  maybe  I  am  a-gettin* 
the  ground  ready  for  taters,  **  returned 
Joseph  warmly.  **  I  puts  my  trust 
where  trust  be  due.  My  fellow-crea- 
tur's  have  a-tumed  their  backs  on 
me,  so  I  looks  to  the  Lard.  Aye,  *  * 
repeated  Joseph,  turning  up  his  eyes 
piously,  **  I  looks  to  the  Lcurd  for  *elp, 
Jim  Cross.     The  Lard'U  purvide.** 

Jim  was  much  impressed. 

•*  I've  put  me  trust  in  Providence,** 
pursued  Joseph,  peering  at  him  cau- 
tiously out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye  ; 
•*and  to  show  as  I*ve  a-put  my  trust 
in  Providence,  I*m  a-gettin*  ready  my 
bit  o'  ground.  When  the  Lard  sends 
me  them  taters,  neighbor,  he*ll  find  I 
ready.*' 

Jim  looked  hard  at  him,  and  Joseph 
folded  his  arms  and  looked  back 
steadily  and  mildly. 

**  I  don*t  bear 'ee  no  grudge,  Jim,** 
he  went  on.  * '  I  don*t  bear  nobody  no 
grudge,  but  I  do  put  my  trust  in  the 
Lard." 

Jim  went  on  his  way,  scratching  his 
head  from  time  to  time,  and  casting 
back  sundry  furtive  glances  at  his 
neighbor,  who  suddenly  appeared  to 
him  in  a  new  and  impressive  light. 

When  he  disappeared  Joseph  went 
back  to  his  digging,  his  countenance 
still  wearing  an  expression  of  aggrieved 
virtue.  After  much  pondering  on  his 
own  conduct,  and  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  up  to  it,  he  had  come 
to  look  upon  himself  rather  in  the 
light  of  a  mart3rr,  and  to  consider  his 
recent  action  not  only  justifiable,  but 
in  a  certain  sense  inspired.  He  was, 
therefore,  scarcely  surprised  when, 
late  that  evening,  Jim  Cross  came  up 
to  him  with  a  deprecating  air. 

"  Me  an'  a  few  of  'em  yonder  have 
been  a-talkin*  about  you,  Joseph," 
he  remarked. 

**  Have  ye?"  responded  Joseph, 
with  an  air  of  lordly  unconcern. 


**  Aye.  We  was  sayin*  it  did  seem 
a  bit  *ard  to  disapp*int  *ee  like,  when 
you  was  so  trustful  an*  patient,  so  we 
agreed  as  we'd  try  an*  spare  *ee  a  few 
*  sets  *  between  us.  As  I  did  say,  the 
Lard*ll  make  it  up  to  we ;  an*  I  d' 
think  He  will,  neighbor.** 

**He  will,  sure,*'  agreed  Joseph 
solemnly,  as  he  held  out  his  grimy 
hand  for  the  basket  which  Jim  re- 
spectfully tendered  him. 

Next  came  Bd'ard  Boyt  with  a 
small,  a  very  small  bagful,  but  a  heart 
overflowing  with  good- will.  Joseph 
thanked  him  for  his  contribution  al- 
most with  the  air  of  one  bestowing  a 
benediction. 

"  *Tis  very  well  done  of 'ee,  Ed'ard ; 
an*  ye*ll  not  be  no  loser.  Nay,  you'll 
see  how  things '11  turn  out  wi*  ye." 

One  after  another  they  came,  ending 
with  Jan  Domeny,  whom  Frisby  re- 
ceived a  little  distantly,  but  on  the 
whole  forgivingly. 

*  *  *Tis  but  a  pore  lot  asye' ve  brought 
me,  Jan.  I  d'  *low  as  Bd'ard  Bojrt 
have  done  better  nor  you .  Aye ,  he  *  ve 
done  very  well  for  he,  such  a  pore 
man  as  he  be,  an*  such  a  long  fam*ly 
as  he  have.** 

**  Why,  we*ve  a-had  to  buy,  Mr. 
Frisby,**  returned  Jan  apologetically. 
**  But  there,  I'll  see  if  we  can  spare  a 
few  more,  an*  fetch  *em  round  to- 
morrow.** 

**  To-morrow*ll  do  very  well," 
agreed  Joseph  generously ;  and  so  they 
parted. 

Then  Frisby  fell  to  work  with  a 
joyfiil  heart,  setting  out  first  of  all 
the  potatoes  which  he  had  purloined, 
and  which  he  had  originally  de- 
signed to  plant  surreptitiously  by 
night,  intending,  when  the  first  shoots 
made  their  appearance,  to  assure  his 
neighbors  that  they  had  sprung  mirac- 
ulously from  the  ground.  This  was 
better:  moreover  the  second  edition 
of  **sets**  was  much  larger  than 
the  first,  and  he  now  found  himself 
in  a  position  to  stock  his  entire 
garden. 

**  The  Lard  *elps  them  as  'elps  their- 
selves,**  he  said  to  himself  once  more, 
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as  he  waded  solemnly  up  and  down 
the  drills. 

From  that  day  forward  Joseph  Fris- 
by  was  respected  by  all  the  village 
folk.  He  had  **got  religion,**  to 
begin  with — more  religion  than  any- 
body had  credited  him  with,  and  he 
had  evidently  been  singled  out  by 
Heaven  for  special  favors.  His  crop 
prospered  wonderfully  ;  people  were 
quite  amazed  to  see  the  marvelous  re- 
turn made  by  their  contributions,  and 
were  the  more  astonished  because 
other  small  producers  had  not  found 
it  such  a  very  good  year  for  taters. 
There  were  many  gaps  among  the 
ranks  at  the  allotments,  and  it  was 


noticed  that  Jan  Domeny,  in  particu- 
lar, had  suffered  severely. 

No  one  was  more  loud  in  commis- 
erating this  misfortune  than  Joseph 
Frisby. 

'*  The  ways  of  Providence  be  won- 
derful, as  the  Scriptur's  say,  Jan 
Domeny,"  he  remarked  one  day. 
**  Aye,  'tis  what  I  often  d*  say  to  my- 
self: a  man  may  plant  and  a  man 
may  water,  but  'tis  the  Lard  as  gives 
the  increase. " 

**Well."  returned  Jan,  a  little 
grudgingly,  **  I  d'  'low  that  He've 
a-gi'ed  it  to  you,  Mr.  Frisby." 

**  He  have,  Jan  ;  he  have  !  "  agreed 
Joseph  heartily. 


MRS.  VOYNICH  AND  "JACK  RAYMOND" 


|t  is  a  question  which  probably 
never  will  be  satisfactorily 
answered  how  far  a  novelist 
is  justified  in  taking  up  re- 
pellant  or  morbid  subjects 
in  fiction,  however  sincere 
the  purpose  and  artistic  the 
execution.  But  in  a  con- 
sideration of  Mrs.  Voynich's  latest 
novel  this  question  may  be  put  aside 
after  noting  its  existence  and  granting 
that  the  exact  lines  of  a  writer's  re- 
sponsibility from  an  ethical  viewpoint 
are  not  yet  fixed.  *  *  Jack  Raymond  ' ' 
may  be  regarded  either  as  a  portrayal 
of  life  intensely  interesting  for  its 
subtle  examination  of  a  character 
which,  if  an  extreme  of  its  kind,  is 
still  to  be  called  typical,  and  there- 
fore well  worth  studying,  or  the  book 
may  be  estimated  as  a  study  in 
morals. 

Mrs.  Voynich,  as  she  demonstrated 
in  her  powerful  and  cruel  story,**  The 
Gadfly,"  has  all  the  imagination  and 
command  of  language  necessary  to 
picturing  vividly  the  bizarre,  while 
she  frequently  realizes  a  dramatic  in- 
tensity which  heretofore,  perhaps,  has 


been  her  first  claim  to  distinction  as  a 
writer.  But  in  **Jack  Raymond" 
her  art  is  exercised  in  a  field  more 
worthy  of  it;  **  Jack  Raymond"  is 
not  a  bizarre  story;  it  is  a  careful, 
considerate,  matured  examination  of 
two  natures  opposed  in  every  way. 
Such  dramatic  situation  as  is  pre- 
sented is  accomplished  by  no  lit- 
erary trickery  or  by  the  introduction 
of  elements  not  absolutely  essential 
to  the  natural  development  of  the 
characters  and  thereby  to  the  progress 
of  the  story  itself.  Mrs.  Voynich 
seems  unconscious  of  her  success  in 
the  powerful  scenes  between  the  Vicar 
with  his  lust  for  inflicting  pain  on 
others,  and  Jack,  candid,  obstinate 
and  slow  to  understand.  Results  are 
achieved  by  the  simplest  of  methods, 
and  the  effect  on  the  reader  is  har- 
rowing. All  of  which  is  but  evidence 
of  the  conviction  which  the  story  car- 
ries and  of  the  skill  its  author  has 
commanded. 

The  moral  lesson  enforced  in  *  'Jack 
Raymond  "  will  be  freely  acknowl- 
edged only  by  those  who  accept  the 
dictum    that    the   end    justifies    the 
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means.  It  even  has  been  charged  by 
those  least  impressed  with  Mrs. 
Voynich's  earnestness  that  she  has 
had  to  enlist  the  services  of  an 
'*  awM  example. '  *  But  Jack  certainly 
may  not  foirly  be  labeled  such.  He 
is  no  advertisement ;  his  weaknesses 
are  consistent  with  his  virtues,  they 
are  inevitable,  tmchangeable,  uncom- 
promising. An  author  with  conscience 
—and  Mrs.  Vo3mich  certainly  has  con- 
science— could  no  more  have  conspired 
to  parade  Jack  as  a  subject  for  reform, 
th&n  could  Jack  allow  himself  to  be 
*  *  reformed .  * '  From  the  moment  when 
his  innocence  exposes  him  to  the  ac- 
cusation of  youthful  immorality  to  the 
hour  when  he  unconsciously  illustrated 
the  Divine  command,  *  *  Judge  not  that 
ye  be  not  judged,"  he  is  frank,  strong, 
unswerving,  fierce  in  his  hates,  setting 
no  limits  to  his  love  for  those  whose 
understanding  of  him  has  opened  his 
heart.  Jack's  character  personifies 
that  clear  open-eyed  gaze  which  looks 
on  the  unvdled  graces  of  the  human 
body  unashamed.  Mrs.  Voynich 
shows  us  the  pitfalls  into  which  he 
might  have  fallen  and  from  which  his 
inborn  purity  saved  him ;  and  she 
leaves  to  the  reader  to  judge  how  nu- 
merous and  potent  are  the  enemies  who 
beset  the  path  of  one  who  wears  not 
Jack's  armor.  Incidentally  almost, 
she  shows  us,  in  the  figure  of  the 
Vicar,  how  distorted  religious  zeal  may 
be  made  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  most 
abominable  passion  ;  and  though  this 


lesson  is  not  a  savory  one,  it  neverthe- 
less has  its  value. 

Mrs.  Voynich  is  of  Irish  blood,  and 
the  quality  of  her  intellectual  inherit- 
ance, though  it  has  spoken  in  only 
two  novels  so  far  as  we  know,  must 
be  rated  exceptionally  high.  The 
familiarity  with  life  and  certain  cus- 
toms in  Southern  Europe  which  she 
exhibited  in  her  former  novel  and  of 
which  we  have  hints  in  the  characters 
of  Theo  and  Helen  Mirska  in  *'  Jack 
Raymond,"  is  probably  the  fruit  of 
some  years*  residence  on  the  continent 
and  also  the  reflection  of  an  intense 
sympathy  with  her  husband's  people. 
Mr.  Voynich  is  a  native  of  Lithuaia,  in 
Russian  Poland,  and,  it  is  said,  spends 
much  of  his  time  in  London  among 
his  books.  He  has  never  been  a  Rus- 
sian exile,  as  has  been  alleged.  He 
is  a  theoretical  revolutionist,  it  seems, 
and  left  Russia  for  England  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  methc^s  of  the  Czar. 
Mrs.  Voynich,  who  is  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  was  educated  in  London 
schools,  but  spent  a  number  of  years 
in  travel  in  Europe  before  she  returned 
to  England,  where  she  met  and  mar- 
ried Mr.  Voynich  and  settled  down  to 
what  she  is  said  to  have  declared  she 
enjoys  most — **a  quiet  happy  life." 
She  is  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
publicity,  and  wrote  in  a  recent  letter 
to  a  friend  in  this  country,  **  I  know 
the  custom  (of  furnishing  biographical 
data)  to  be  almost  universal,  but  I 
can  not  get  over  my  dislike  to  it."      • 


-^oVVv^ 


=**  Memories  of  a  Musical  Life," 
by  Dr.  William  Mason,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  autumn.  Dr.  Mason's 
musical  experiences  began  over  fifty 
years  ago,  and  his  book  contains 
reminiscences  of  Meyerbeer,  Schu- 
mann, Moscheles,  Wagner  and  Liszt 
(with  whom  he  studied) ,  as  well  as  of 
the  modems,  Rubinstein,  Von  Biilow, 
Paderewski,  and  many  others.  The 
basis  of  the  book  appeared  in  The 
Century  Magazifie;  but  Dr.  Maspn 
has  made  many  additions,  rounding 
out  the  story  of  his  interesting  life. 


=A  new  series  of  pulpit  helps  for 
preachers  is  announced  for  publication. 
It  is  to  be  called  the  **  Sermon  Seed 
Series . '  *  The  scheme  is  to  give  the  pith 
and  plan  of  sermons  by  well-known 
preachers,  English  and  American,  also 
an  occasional  analysis  of  the  discourses 
of  famous  foreign  preachers.  Three 
volumes  will  be  issued  early  in  Septem- 
ber :  ( I )  *  *  Sermons  on  the  Psalms  ; ' ' 
(2)  **  Sermons  on  Isaiah  ;"  (3)  **  Eu- 
gene Bernier's  Pulpit, "  the  latter  being 
an  analysis  of  all  the  published  sermons 
of  the  noted  French  preacher. 
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**  The  whole  of  Jesus*  message  may 
be  reduced  to  these  two  heads — God 
as  the  Father  and  the  human  soul  so 
ennobled  that  it  can  and  does  unite 
with  him.*'  If  one  were  to  give  this 
as  a  quotation  from  Phillips  Brooks, 
it  would  be  accepted  without  chal- 
lenge. It  is  the  germ  sentence  of 
Professor  Adolf  Hamack's  **  What 
is  Christianity  ?  *  * — sixteen  lectures  de- 
livered to  overflowing  audiences  in 
Berlin  University,  winter  before  last. 
This  scholar,  known  for  learning  and 
as  an  analytical  historian,  has  given 
in  these  lectures  a  book  which  like 
**Ecce  Homo,'*  of  thirty-six  years 
ago,  or  Schleirmacher*s  **  Christliche 
Glaube,**  forty  years  earlier,  restates 
the  problem  in  forms  which  meet  the 
needs  of  a  new  generation  and  renders 
the  old  solution  vital  and  effective. 
The  theology  and  philosophy  in  solu- 
tion in  Phillips  Brooks's  sermons  is 
here  crystallized  in  ordered  discus- 
sion :  first,  Christ  and  his  teaching  in 
the  Gospels ;  second,  His  message  in 
*its  relation  to  faith,  works,  and  life ; 
third,  the  transformation  of  this  local 
faith  into  an  universal  religion  by 
Paul  and  the  growth  of  the  church 
led  by  events ;  fourth,  the  successive 
stages  of  Greek,  Roman  and  Evan- 
gelical-Protestant Christianity.  The 
case  for  the  last  is  stated  with  a  con- 
vincing force.  All  so  summed  as  to 
make  it  clear  that  in  faith  ''it  is  a 
perverse  proceeding  to  make  Chris- 
tology  the  fundamental  substance  of 
the  Gospel,**  that  ethically  **  it  is 
much  easier  in  fact  to  resign  oneself 
to  any,  even  the  sternest,  kind  of 
authority  than  to  live  in  the  liberty  of 
the  good." 


These  lectures  are  throughout  a 
plea  for  the  supernatural  character  of 
Christ's  oj£ce,  though  His  **  con- 
sciousness of  the  unique  character  of 
his  relation  to  God  as  a  Son  is  *  *  * 
His  secret  and  no  psychology  will 
ever  fathom  it,**  and  that  the  spiritual 
experience  is  the  only  true  inner  test 
of  brotherhood,  the  only  true  outer 
sign  of  religion.  There  are  few  cur- 
rent books  necessary.  This  is  one. 
No  man,  preacher,  or  lay,  who  desires 
to  come  close  to  the  result  of  the  long 
analysis  of  forty  years  past  or  who 
wishes  a  philosophic,  logical  and  his- 
toric basis  for  that  view  of  Christ's 
words  and  life  as  a  moving  force 
which  is  now  dominant  in  men,  both 
learned  and  spiritual,  can  afford  to 
delay  reading  this  book.  In  its  Eng- 
lish dress  it  owes  much  to  its  trans- 
lation by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders. 


**  I  believe,"  said  M.  Pressensfe,  the 
editor  of  the  7emfis  seven  years  ago, 
**  that  not  even  Tolstoi  has  as  many 
faithful  readers  and  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers as  this  Danish  author,  George 
Brandes,  whose  name  in  France  we 
scarcely  know,  but  who  in  Scandina- 
vian lands,  in  Germany,  Russia, 
Italy  and  Spain,  stands  as  chief  of 
critics,  the  supreme  arbiter  of  letters, 
past  and  present."  Dr.  Brandes  is  as 
little  known  in  this  country,  in  spite 
of  the  appearance  three  years  ago  of 
his  study  of  Shakespeare;  but  the 
opening  volume  of  **  Main  Currents  in 
Nineteenth  Century  Literature,"  will 
put  in  his  proper  place  the  first 
critic  of  letters  now  living.  **The 
Emigrant    Literature,"     to   use  his 
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bappy  term,  which  this  volume  dis- 
cusses, is  the  group  centering  about 
Madame  de  Stael,  representing  the 
reaction  after  the  French  Revolu- 
tion at  the  opening  of  the  century. 
Oiateaubriand's  ''Atala,*'  Goethe's 
*'  Wertber,  * '  S^nancour's  *  *  Ober- 
mann,"  Nodier,  Constant  and  Barante 
are  here  summed  and  sketched,  intro- 
ducing the  period  Byron  made  his 
own.  Dr.  Brandes  has  the  gift  of 
being  interesting.  He  wearies  one 
with  no  analysis.  He  describes  like 
a  naturalist.  He  has  no  critical  dog- 
ma or  formula.  The  reader  wearied 
with  many  manuals  and  much  Taine 
toil  has  here  such  an  introduction  to 
the  century,  rather  such  an  overture 
as  sounds  and  prefigures  its  themes, 
done  in  a  translation,  not  impeccable, 
sometimes  awkward,  but  careful. 


Professor  Richard  Lodge,  in  '*  The 
Close  of  the  Middle  Ages,**  contrib- 
utes the  third  of  the  **  Periods  of  Eu- 
ropean History,''  issuing  in  England. 
Written  by  a  Balliol  man,  one  of 
Jowett's  pupils,  and  formed  by  Free- 
man, now  a  professor  of  history  in 
Edinburg,  this  book  is  of  the  order 
evolved  by  the  modem  history  exam- 
inations in  which  the  author  won 
honors  twenty- six  years  ago.  Cover- 
ing the  period,  1 273-1 394,  its  story 
opens  with  the  close  of  the  German 
interregnum,  the  beginning  of  the 
consolidated  French  monarchy  under 
Louis  IX.,  the  rise  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federation and  the  appearance  of  the 
Ottoman  Turk.  The  closely  written 
pages  carry  the  story  from  these  and 
other  starting  points  to  the  Renais- 
sance in  a  method  precisely  suited  to 
the  crammer.  Clear,  continuous  with- 
out color,  full  of  details,  scarcely 
readable  as  "  history,"  the  book  is  a 
most  accurate  and  complete  manual, 
with  nineteen  dynastic  tables  and  four 
maps,  all  poor. 


A.  Palacio  Valdes  has  the  same  gift 
fofr  making  visible  the  life  of  a  whole 


place  instead  of  but  one  man  as  had 
George  Eliot.  There  is  no  moral 
grip.  No  elevation  is  apparent.  But 
in  ''The  Fourth  Estate,"  which  has 
just  appeared  in  a  translation  by  Miss 
Rachel  Challice,  a  Spanish  town  lives 
before  you.  It  is  a  sordid  annal.  You 
learn  why  Spain  fails  decade  by  dec- 
ade. This  tale  of  the  way  in  which 
a  small  weekly  sets  a  small  town  by 
the  ears  is  realism  guided  by  a  genius 
for  exclusion  and  selection  which 
gives  a  sort  of  kinetoscope  of  Spanish 
life,  blurred  about  the  edges,  owing  to 
the  translation,  but  vivid,  full  of  color, 
more  illuminating  than  travel. 


In  Provence,  South  France  was  in- 
oculated with  the  Greek  spirit  when 
the  Ionian  mariners  of  Phoc^ea  settled 
Massilia.  There  Latin  art  took  a 
Greek  form,  as  witness  the  Venus  of 
Aries,  O  douce  Vinus  tVArles^  6  fie  de 
jeunesse,  there,  in  dismal  days,  the 
freedom  of  Hellenic  cities  repeated 
itself  in  the  Arlesian  league,  there  the 
Albigenses  fought  for  liberty  and  con- 
science and  there  Huguenot  and 
Camisard  waged  the  same  war.  Out 
of  the  same  soil  has  sprung,  in  the  last 
half  century,  the  most  original  phase 
of  French  letters,  the  verse  written 
first  by  Jasmin,  since  and  now  by 
Fr6d6ric  Mistral  in  the  patois  of 
those  fiat  lands  which  gather  at  St. 
Remy  about  the  last  western  outpost 
of  the  Alps,  the  Alpilles  in  Bouches 
du  Rhone.  This  lyric  outburst — 
which  has  its  prose  in  the  *'  Red  of 
the  Midi,"  by  Felix  Gras — ^is  part  of 
the  new  life  of  the  little  peoples  which 
has  given  us  the  best  in  modem  let- 
ters— Ibsen  in  Norway,  Brandes  in 
Denmark,  Maeterlinck  in  Belgium, 
J6kai  in  Hungary  and  the  Spanish 
novelists — but  the  F61ibrists,  as  the 
poets  of  the  lilting  lines  of  this  over- 
voweled  and  syllabled  dialect  are 
known,  stands  also  for  the  decentral- 
ization of  France,  its  healthiest  sign. 
Its  story  is  told,  its  character  de- 
scribed, its  poems  given  a  prose  trans- 
lation, its  verse  analized  and  its  liter- 
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ature  noted  in  a  small,  well-knit  book 
by  Professor  Charles  Alfred  Downer, 
of  Columbia,  in  **  Fr6d6ric  Mistral,'' 
the  Bible-reading  poet  of  simple  life,the 
foremost  figure  of  the  new  Proven9al 
verse.  It  is  a  specialist's  work,  but  a 
specialist  with  enthusiasm. 


Professor  Edward  Alsworth  Ross 
in  '*  Social  Control"  has  written 
another  of  the  books  which  divagate 
on  sociology.  This  **  science  "  is  to- 
day where  political  economy  was  two 
centuries  ago,  before  any  economic 
statistics  existed.  Men  for  a  century 
reasoned  in  the  air  on  trade,  currency 
and  population  until  numerical  record 
laid  principles  bare  and  provided  a 
deductive  method.  The  Professor  is 
in  excellent  company.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  for  one.  Like  him,  he  has 
the  habit  of  generalizing  the  savage 
and  his  authorities  are  not  discrim- 
inated. These  chapters,  which  theo- 
rize plausibly  on  the  various  causes 
and  methods  which  create  controlling 
social  relations,  are  often  *'sugges- 
•tive,'  *  and  they  have  behind  them  the 
sort  of  reading  which  goes  to  a  thesis. 
The  close,  exact  study  of  a  single 
social  phenomenon  is  worth  all  this 
loose  description,  just  as  a  single  defi- 
nite discovery  or  experiment  is  worth 
more  in  medicine  than  all  the  books 
that  ever  were  written  on  *  *  humours.  *  * 
Professor  Ross  is  at  least  sprightly. 
Most  such  books  are  dull. 


Professor  John  Bach  McMaster  has 
done  his  best  to  make  a  '^Primary 
History  of  the  United  States  ''  inter- 
esting. He  has  not  done  that.  No 
one  could.  It  is  more  lively  than 
most.  It  runs  to  events.  Its  illus- 
trations are  from  real  objects.  It  has 
also  the  great  advantage  of  being  writ- 
ten by  one  who  knows  how  to  write. 
Few  school  books  are. 


**  The  Insect  Book  ''is  one  of  that 
series  of  shapely  quartos,  with  abun- 


dant illustration,  of  which  **The 
Butterfly  Bool^  "  was  the  first.  This 
is  not  as  good,  in  part,  because  the 
subject  is  more  difficult.  Mr.  Leland 
Ossian  Howard  has  been  in  the  ento- 
mological bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  since  he  was  graduated 
at  Cornell  in  1877.  This  is  excellent 
training  for  the  short  life  histories  of 
insects  which  make  up  this  book, 
brief,  direct  and  well  illustrated.  It 
has  not  helped  him  to  compile  a  help- 
ful artificisd  key  or  to  arrange  this 
manual  of  bees,  wasps,  ants,  flies, 
grasshoppers  and  other  insects,  so 
that  it  is  easily  usable.  The  page 
plates  give  the  insects  in  small  size, 
but  make  up  by  clarity  and  some  color. 
For  reference,  the  book  is  excellent, 
compiling  a  wide  range  of  material. 
For  a  beginner  it  would  be  of  small 
use.  Its  classification  is  not  clear,  a 
difficulty  in  part  due  to  the  range  of 
the  subject. 


Mr.  William  Archer  is  an  English 
critic  who,  like  all  his  sort,  bar  one 
here  and  there,  sets  small  store  by 
equipment.  He  simply  exposes  him- 
self to  the  object  like  a  plate  and  the 
result  is  sometimes  an  almost  inde- 
cent exposure  of  the  ability  to  do 
anything  but  photograph.  The  dra- 
matic and  literary  critic  of  the  LoncUni 
World  since  1884,  Mr.  Archer  has 
seen  much  and  written  with  leisure. 
In  **  Study  and  Stage  "  he  has  brought 
together  notice  and  review.  They 
are  inipressions,  often  a  useful  record  \ 
but  they  are  not  criticism,  as  Dr. 
Brandes's  work  is  criticism.  The 
Dane  sees  things  in  their  relation  to 
the  world  and  sequence  of  letters. 
Mr.  Archer,  be  it  play  or  book,  in  their 
relation  to  himself. 


Various  things,  men  and  events  are 
mingled  in  *  *  J .  Devlin — Boss, ' '  by  Mr. 
Francis  Churchill  Williams,  known 
for  short  stories  of  American  politics. 
The  word  boss  is  here  SLS-tf  human 
being  gutter- boy,  news  boy,  manipu- 
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lator,  boss  and  banker.  There  is 
crowded  incident,  dialect  and  a  run- 
ning trill  of  conversation.  The 
strong  side  of  the  book  is  its  direct 
picture-making.  Mr.  Williams  sees 
and  his  reader  sees  with  him.  The 
fJEict  that  the  boss  should  be  more 
than  thief  is  also  here  at  large,  as  is 
indeed  *7.  Devlin— Boss/' 


Mrs.  Laura  Elizabeth.  Richards,  a 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
has  in  some  twenty  years  achieved  both 
a  method  and  an  audience .  Her  method 
widens  in  **  Geoffrey  Strong."  Mrs. 
Richards  has  worked  for  the  most 
part  in  those  more  or  less  successful 
feminine  sermons  in  prose  irreverently 
known  by  the  cataloguer  as  girls* 
juveniles  and  she  has  added  to  this 
a  gift  of  pure  sentiment,  suffused 
with  fancy,  but  one  might  almost  say 
detached  from  imagination,  which  has 
given  **  Captain  January*'  its  grand 
army  of  readers.  The  long  short  story 
she  has  now  published  is  a  novel  and  not 
a  child's  tale,  a  mirrored  transcript  of 
New  England  life  in  the  old  coast 
village  of  a  marine  ancestry.  When 
two  maiden  aunts,  a  young  doctor 
and  a  nervous  niece  are  shaken  up  to- 
gether, we  all  know  that  the  doctor  is 
not  going  to  marry  one  of  the  aunts, 
and  the  obvious  is  present  in  Mrs. 
Richards 's  work  but  there  is  also  the 
clean  scent  and  odqr  of  New  England, 
that  fresh,  dry  but  stimulating  atmos- 
phere in  which  alone  our  American 
life  seems  crystalline. 


Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  having 
in  her  younger  years  expressed  much 
emotion  she  did  not  feel,  her  poetry 
narrowing  as  her  experience,  outer 
and  inner,  widened,  has  at  last  come 
to  be  a  preacher.  The  pulpit  is  an 
unexpected  place  for  a  *' poetess  of 
passion:"  but,  then,  the  simple  ex- 
planation is  that  what  she  wrote  was 
neither  poetry  nor  passionate.  Mis. 
Wilcox  is  reilly  the  product  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  American  ever  to 


see  anything  except  in  its  moral  rela- 
tions and  the  moral  relation  remains 
even  when  the  other  note  is  forced  or 
simulated.  *  *  Every  Day  Thoughts  * ' 
are  really  newspaper  sermonettes,  and 
while  there  is  a  deal  of  vulgar  rub- 
bish in  them,  they  give  the  help  and 
advice  circumscribed  lives  need,  be- 
ing in  short  an  inventory  of  the 
mental  and  moral  furniture  of  the 
city  woman  of  empty  boarding-house 
surroundings. 


The  Roman  communion  has  about 
it  a  singular  dignity  and  elevation, 
born  of  many  causes  and  some  lega- 
cies from  the  older  world  in  whose 
seat  this  Church  rules.  Bishop  Spald- 
ing in  his  essays  and  addresses — on 
education  most — has  been  simply  the 
American  with  a  special  training 
and  a  habit  of  speaking  ex  cathedra. 
**  Aphorisms  and  Reflections,"  a  little 
book  of  sentences  and  sayings  finds 
this  Bishop  of  Peoria,  transformed  into 
the  Roman  prelate.  There  is  here 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  the 
weighty  style — the  labored  utterance 
too  not  absent — the  worldly  keen- 
ness and  the  round-mouthed  utterance 
familiar  in  so  much  Catholic  litera- 
ture. The  book  appears  in  Chicago. 
It  might  have  been  written  in  any  of 
the  sees  of  the  Church  to  which  its 
author  belongs.  Much  in  it  is  as 
obvious  as  a  sermon.  But  much  also 
has  the  ring  of  the  apothegm. 


Mr.  H.  L.  Mason,  whose  instruc- 
tive work  in  the  Drexel  Institute 
ha^  already  taken  permanent  shape  in 
studies,  readings  and  questions  in 
English  literature,  has  extended  the 
same  method  to  American  literature. 
Strongly  influenced  by  Taine's  for- 
mula looking  rather,  however,  to  the 
subject  and  form  of  an  author  than  to 
his  precise  place  in  an  historical  se- 
quence, Mr.  Mason  has  arranged  the 
leading  authors  of  the  past  century  in 
groups  under  different  subjects,  and 
provided  each  group  with  a  list  of 
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easily  accessible  authorities  and  a 
series  of  questions*  If  self-studied, 
the  book  must  prove  admirable,  and  it 
can  scarcely  fail  to  aid  teachers  in  their 
work.  There  is,  it  is  true,  too  much 
mere  information  and  too  littie  of 
appreciation.  The  value  of  a  work 
of  art  does  not  consist  in  remembering 
its  details,  but  in  absorbing  its  im- 


pressions. There  is  always  grave 
danger  when  an  appeal  is  made  to 
memory  instead  of  to  thought  in  the 
study  of  literature .  At  the  same  time 
this  thin  volume  of  * '  American  Liter- 
ature, a  laboratory  method,"  gives 
a  handy  apparatus  by  which  anyone 
can  test  individual  general  knowledge 
of  American  letters. 


M 


I       N 


arper's  is  made  notable  by 
having,  in  addition  to  a 
varied  collection  of  short 
stories,  two  special  articles 
of  importance.  First  of 
these  is  Frederic  Harrison's 
**  Reminiscences  of  George 
Eliot,"  which  is  the  most 
valuable  of  recent  literary  articles; 
and  the  second  is  J.  J.  Thomson's 
article  on  **  Cathode  Particles. ' '  James 
Mooney  describes  the  last  cannibal 
tribe  of  America;  H.  W.  Wilson 
contributes  a  paper  on  **  The  German 
Navy,"  and  the  short  stories  are  by 
prominent  authors. 

The  Century  contains,  as  illustra- 
tions for  '*The  City  of  Light,"  by 
David  Gray,  ten  drawings  by  Andr6 
Castaigne.  Cleveland  Moffett  has 
an  article  about  **  Mid- Air  Dining 
Clubs;"  George  Bird  Grinnell  con- 
tributes **The  Crown  of  the  Conti- 
nent," describing  a  part  of  northern 
Montana ;  Charles  De  Lano  Hine 
adds  another  of  his  articles  on  railroad 
life,  entitied  **The  Gossip  of  the 
Switch  Shanty ;  * '  and  Prof.  John  Bach 
McMaster  contributes  the  fourth  paper 
in  his  series  on  Daniel  Webster. 

**A  Knight  of  the  Highway,"  by 
Clinton  Scollard,  is  the  complete  novel 
in  LippincoiVs.  **  Mrs.  North  '  *  is  an 
unwritten  chapter,  with  some  com- 
ments, by  *'M.  B.  James;"  **  Win- 
wood's  Luck  "is  an  interesting  t^le 


by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison ;  S.  R. 
Crockett  writes  in  an  amusing  man- 
ner of  **  What  Happened  After  Mary 
Mc Arthur  Cut  Her  Finger;"  and 
Professor  Edward  P.  Cheyney,  of  tfie 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  describes 
''Village  Life  in  Mediaeval  England." 

Current  Scribner^s  begins  a  notable 
series  of  three  articles,  to  run  through 
the  fall  numbers,  giving  in  a  con- 
densed and  graphic  way  the  history  of 
**The  United  States  Army"  as  a 
fighting  machine.  Frederic  Ireland 
writes  on  **The  Beguiling  of  the 
Bears;"  Walter  A.  Wyckoff  de- 
scribes his  adventures  while  **A  Burro 
Puncher;"  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady 
tells  the  amusing  tale  of  **A  Vaude- 
ville Turn, ' '  and  the  other  short  stories 
are  by  well-known  authors. 

In  Everybody's  for  September  Gen- 
eral Funston  writes  exclusively  the 
true  story  of  his  capture  of  the  Filipino 
leader,  Aguinaldo,  and  is  an  account 
of  the  most  striking  episode  in  modem 
warfare.  Eugene  P.  Lyle,  Jr.,  writes 
about  **The  Biggest  Tunnel  in  the 
World;"  Maximilian  Foster  has 
another  of  his  wild  animal  stories; 
**  The  Making  of  a  Country  Home  " 
is  continued,  and  there  are  short 
stories  by  well-known  writers. 

**  Stories  From  the  Archives  of  the 
Royal  Humane  Society,"  by  Ray 
Stannard  Baker,  is  the  opening  article 
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in  McClure^  s.  Evel3ni  Briggs  Baldwin , 
commander  of  the  Baldwin- Ziegler 
Polar  Expedition,  tells  how  he  expects 
to  reach  the  North  Pole;  ''Next  to 
the  Ground,"  by  Martha  McCulloch 
Williams,  is  a  collection  of  stories  and 
scenes  of  farm  life  ;  Cyms  Townsend 
Brady  describes  '*  Colonial  Fighters  at 
Lonisbonrg  ;**  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston 
tells  of  •*  The  Okapi,"  the  newly-dis- 
covered beast  living  in  Central  Africa  ; 
there  are  several  good  short  stories, 
and  the  continuation  of  Radyard  Kip- 
ling's interesting  serial. 

**  Notes  on  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition,*' by  Robert  Grant,  is  the  open- 
ing article  in  the  Cosmopolitan. 
Among  the  illustrated  papers  are 
**The  City  of  the  Future,"  by  John 
Brisben  Walker;  **  Some  Novelties 
at  Bofialo  Fair,"  by  Julian  Haw- 
thorne;  and  **The  Incubator  Baby 
and  Niagara  Falls,"  by  Arthur  Bris- 
bane. Short  stories  and  poems  com- 
plete the  number. 

The  frontispiece  in  Frank  Leslie's 
Popular  Monthly  is  entitied  **  A  Sharp 
Shinned  Hawk,' '  and  illustrates  *  *  The 
Art  of  Photographing  Birds.  *  *  Booker 
T.  Washington  has  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  ''How  Tuskegee  Does  Its 
Work;"  Waldon  Fawcett  writes  on 
'*  Rolling  Across  the  Ocean,"  and 
•*  Aguinaldo*s  Capture  "is  by  Lieu- 
tenant Burton  Mitchell .  Short  stories 
and  poems  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  number. 

Munse/s  opens  with  an  article  by 
Edward  S.  Holden  entitled  '*  Balloon- 
ing as  a  Science  and  a  Sport. "  *  *  Re- 
juvenated Egypt  "  describes  how  the 
land  of  the  Nile  awakened  to  new  life 
and  prosperity;  Alice  K.  Fallows 
writes  about  **  The  Girl  Freshman," 
and  there  are  articles  and  stories  by 
Hartley  Davis,  Guy  Wetmore  Carry  1, 
Herman  Whitaker  and  others. 

Among  the  illustrated  papers  in 
Atnslee*s  are  "Chicago,  tiie  Most 
National  City,"  by  Richard  Linthi- 
cum;  **The   Biggest  Camp  Meetifag 


in  the  World,"  by  Eugene  Wood, 
and  **  Great  Types  of  Modem  Busi- 
ness-Hotels," by  George  Barry 
Mallon.  The  short  stories  are  con- 
tributed by  Abraham  Cahan,  Joseph 
C.  Lincoln,  Marvin  V.  Dana  and 
others. 

Fritz  CunlifiFe-Owen  has  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  the  career  and  person- 
ality of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and 
York  in  the  Junior  Munsey,  Edward 
T.  Noble  describes  **  College  Clubs  in 
New  York  ; ' '  there  are  short  stories 
by  Juliet  W.  Tompkins,  David  H. 
Talmadge  and  Alice  Bishop,  and  new 
installments  of  the  several  serials. 

**  Through  Dark  and  Dangerous 
Ways,"  by  Park  Winthrop,  is  the 
complete  novel  in  the  Argosy.  *  *  The 
Exiles  of  the  Boyana,"  by  Garrett 
Swift,  is  the  first  installment  of  a  new 
serial,  and  there  are  good  short  stories 
by  A.  B.  Lawrence,  John  P.  Ritter,. 
Elliott  Walker  and  others. 

*'  Racing  for  a  Million  Acres  of 
Free  American  Soil,"  by  William  R. 
Draper,  is  the  opening  article  in  the 
Metropolitan.  Adelaide  L.  Sampson 
describes  **  The  Summer  Homes  and 
Hobbies  of  Theatrical  Celebrities  ;  " 
Tudor  Jenks  writes  on  A  **  Study  of 
Language  ;  "  **  The  New  Photog- 
raphy" is  by  Zaida  Ben  Yusuf,  and 
there  are  short  stories  and  poems  by 
prominent  writers. 

The  September  Atlantic  resumes 
the  reconstruction  series,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  tells  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  Southern  people  during  the 
reconstruction  period,  and  Professor 
William  A.  Dunning,  of  Columbia^ 
writes  upon  **  The  Undoing  of  Recon- 
struction," paying  especial  attention 
to  the  possible  partial  disfranchise- 
ment of  certain  classes  among  the  ne- 
groes. Mr.  RoUen  Lynde  Hartt  de- 
scribes **The  City  at  Night;"  Mr. 
Lyman  P.  Powell  reviews  and  criti- 
cises university  extension,  and  Mr. 
John  Muir  describes  his  favorite  sport, 
*' Hunting  Big  Redwoods."  Three 
short  stories,  **  His  Enemy,"  by  Alice 
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Brown  ;  W.  R.  Lighton's  **  Big  Gov- 
ernor Afraid  of  the  Cottonwood,'*  and 
Virginia  Woodward  Cloud's  **  Liza 
Wetherford, ' '  give  the  magazine  a  suf- 
ficiency of  fiction. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
-Woman's  Home  Companion  is  an  article 
on  ** Women  as  Yacht  Owners.** 
Robert  Grant,  the  clever  writer  of 
short  stories  and  the  wise  critic  of 
American  life,  contributes  one  of  his 
strongest  character  studies,  entitled 
•*  The  Romance  of  a  Soul."  Clifton 
Johnson,  whose  travel- sketches  and 
artistic  photographs  have  made  him 
one  of  the  most  valued  of  magazine 
contributors,  has  written  the  story  of 
his  visit  to  **  A  School  on  the  Irish 
Bog  Lands.'*  It  is  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  comer  of  the  world,  and  the  de- 
scription is  fresh  and  charming. 

**Miss  Alcott's  Letters  to  Her 
*  Laurie,*  **  now  printed  for  the  first 
time,  and  edited  by  **  Laurie*'  him- 
self, form  one  of  the  strongest  features 
of  The  Ladies  Home  Journal  for  Sep- 
tember. **  With  Seton -Thompson  in 
the  Woods  *'  shows  the  great  animal- 


story  teller  in  his  element,  and  '*  Some 
College  Scrapes  We  Got  Into/*  as 
told  by  **A  Graduate,**  give  good 
cause  for  laughter.  There  are  also 
interesting  articles  about  '*  Cats  That 
Draw  Salaries,**  **  Famous  People  as 
We  Do  Not  Know  Them,  *  *  and  *  *  How 
a  Village  Changed  its  Name.  *  *  There 
is  a  double  page  of  photographs  of 
*  *  The  Handsomest  Laces  in  America,  * ' 
and  a  striking  cover  design  by  Miss 
Ellen  Bernard  Thompson. 

The  September  number  of  Pearson's 
Magazine  contains  articles,  stories, 
illustrations,  and  a  supplement  enti- 
tled **Home  Notes,**  more  particu- 
larly of  interest  to  women.  An  im- 
portant contribution  is  entitled  *'  Ivan 
Ivanovitch,**  a  character  sketch  of 
the  Russian  peasant  soldier.  An  arti- 
cle comparing  the  delights  of  ice  yacht- 
ing with  the  Swedish  sport  of  sailing 
on  skates  is  both  entertaining  and  in- 
structive, a  remark  which  applies 
equally  well  to  the  illustrated  paper 
on  the  queer  **  Bottle  Trees  **  of  Aus; 
tralia.  Among  the  contributors  to 
the  fiction  pages  are  H.  G.  Wells, 
Max  Pemberton  and  W.  A.  Fraser. 


THE      INE V  IT  ABLE 


I  like  the  man  who  faces  what  he  must 
With  step  triumphant  and  a  heart  of  cheer ; 
Who  fights  the  daily  battle  without  fear  ; 
Sees  his  hopes  fail,  yet  keeps  unfaltering 

trust 
That  God  is  God— that  somehow,  true  and 

just 
His  plans  work  out  for  mortals ;  not  a  tear 
Is  shed  when  fortune,   which    the    world 

holds  dear, 
Palls  from  his  grasp — better,  with  love,  a 

crust 
Than  living  in  dishonor ;  envies  not, 
Nor  loses  faith  in  man ;  but  does  his  best, 
Nor  ever  murmurs  at  his  humbler  lot ; 
But,  with  a  smile  and  words  of  hope,  gives 

zest 
To  every  toiler.    He  alone  is  great 
Who  by  a  life  heroic  conquers  fate. 

— Sarah  Knowles  Bolton. 
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BEST     SELLING     BOOKS 


Wlinston  Churchiirs  ''Crisis" 
I  is  still  in  the  forefront,  a 
I  position  to  which  its  literary 
force  would  entitle  it  under 
any  circumstances  aside 
from  its  background  of  the 
war  time,now  justsuflScient- 
ly  remote  to  make  a  good 
perspective.  For  second  honors  there 
are  half  a  dozen  competitors  that  seem 
to  be  pretty  well  matched  in  popu- 
larity— among  them  two  new  ones — 
•*  Sister  Teresa,"  by  George  Moore, 
and  **Katherine  Day,"  by  Anna 
Fuller,  both  writers  of  note,  whose 
latest  works  may  make  them  still  more 
noted  hereafter.  In  miscellany  *  *  The 
Tribulations  of  a  Princess  "  continue 
to  stir  the  sympathies  of  readers, 
while  the  third  volume  of  Maclay's 
History  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
which  precipitated  anew  the  Sampson- 
Schley  controversy,  naturally  attracts 
for  that  reason  a  degree  of  popular 
attention  not  created  by  the  previous 
volumes. 

At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia  : 

FICTION. 

"The Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 
"The  Puppet  Crown,"  by  Harold  Mac- 
Grath. 

"In  Search  of  Mademoiselle,"  by  George 
Gibbs. 

"  Henry  Bourland,"  by  Albert  E.  Han- 
cock. 

"  Cinderella,"  by  S.  R.  Crockett. 

"The  Potter  and  the  Clay,"  by  Maud 
Howard  Peterson. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"History  of  the  United  States  Navy," 
by  Edward  Stanton  Maclay.     Vol.  III. 

"Up  From.  Slavery,"  by  Booker  T. 
Washington. 

"Mosquitoes,"  by  L.  O.  Howard. 

"Our  Native  Trees,"  by  Harriet  L. 
Keder. 

"The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess,"  by  the 
aothor  of  "The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress." 

"A Journey  to  Nature,"  by  J.  P.  Mow- 
bray. 


At  Wanamaker's,  New  York  : 
FICTION. 

"  The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 
"  The   Helmet  of  Navarre,"   by  Bertha 
Runkle. 

"The  Potter  and  the  Clay,"  by  Maud 
Howard  Peterson. 

*•  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come,"  by  George 
Croly. 

"Truth Dexter,"  by  Sidney  McCall. 
"John  Henry,"  by  H.  McHugh. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"  The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess,"  by  the 
author  of  "  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress." 

"A  Sailor's  Log,"  by  Robley  D.  Evans. 

"  Our  Native  Trees,"  by  H.  L.  Keeler. 

"Insect  Life,"  by  J.  H.  Comstock. 

"  Bird  Life,"  by  Frank  M.  Chapman. 

"Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintance," 
by  W.  D.  Howells. 


At  Henry  T.  Coates  and  Company's, 
Philadelphia. 

FICTION. 

"  The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 

"  Sister  Teresa,"  by  George  Moore. 

"A  Summer  Hymnal,"  by  John  Trot- 
wood  Moore. 

"In  Search  of  Mademoiselle,"  by  George 
Gibbs. 

"Arrows  of  the  Almighty,"  by  Owen 
Johnson. 

"  Henry  Bourland,"  by  Albert  E.  Han- 
cock. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"  The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess,"  by  the 
author  of  "The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress." 

"  Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts,"  by 
Mabel  Osgood  Wright. 

"The  Bolivian  Andes,"  by  Sir  Martin 
Conway. 

"Napoleon:  The  Last  Phase,"  by  Lord 
Rosebery. 

"The  Autobiography  of  a  Journalist," 
William  James  Stillman. 

"  U.  S.  Grant/'  by  Owen  Wister. 
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At  Little,  Brown  and  Company's, 
Boston,  Mass. 

FICTION. 

**  The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 

"Truth  Dexter."  by  Sidney'  McCall. 

"A  Daughter  of  New  France,*'  by  Mary 
C.  Crowley. 

"  Katherine  Day,"  by  Anna  Fuller. 

"  The  Heritage  of  Peril,"  by  A.  W.  March- 
mont. 

**Sir  Christopher,"  by  Maud  Wilder- 
Goodwin. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

**A  Sailor*s  Log,"  by  Robley  D.  Evans. 

**  The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess,"  by  the 
author  of  **The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress." 

"  Letters  of  Her  Mother  to  Elizabeth." 

**  China  and  the  Allies,"  by  Henry  Savage 
Landor. 

**  Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts,"  by 
Mabel  Osgood  Wright. 


At  De Wolfe,  Fiske  and  Company's, 
Boston,  Mass. 

FICTION. 

*•  The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 

"The  Helmet  of  Navarre,"  by  Bertha 
Runkle. 

••  Katherine  Day,"  by  Anna  Fuller. 

"The  Turn  of  the  Road,"  by  Eugenie 
Brooks  Frothingham. 

**  Truth  Dexter,"  by  Sidney  McCall. 

**The  Potter  and  the  Clay,"  by  Maud 
Howard  Peterson. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

**  A  Sailor's  Log,"  by  Robley  D.  Evans. 

"Life  of  Phillips  Brooks,**  by  Alexan- 
der Allen. 

"Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,"  by  Er- 
nest Seton-Thompson. 

"  Second  Book  of  Birds,"  by  Olive  Thorn 
MUler. 

"  Bird  Life,"  by  Frank  M.  Chapman. 

"  Our  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts,"  by  William 
Nelson  Clute. 


THE  MEANEST  MAN  IN  AMERICA^ 


«|he  morning  after  the  compli- 
I  mentary  dinner  given  by 
I  Aaron  Burr  to  his  counsel, 
quite  a  large  number  of 
oflScers  connected  with  the 
United  States  army  was 
gathered  at  one  of  the  lead- 
ing taverns  in  the  city  of 
Richmond. 

The  trial  of  Burr  had  awakened 
great  interest  in  military  circles.  He 
had  both  friends  and  foes  in  the  army, 
and  each  class  was  much  interested  in 
the  trial  and  its  outcome,  and  many 
had  obtained  furloughs  in  order  that 
they  might  visit  Richmond.  Besides 
these,  there  were  many  old  army 
friends  of  Burr  who  had  known  him 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
who  were  enough  interested  in  him  to 
make  the  trip. 

Among  those  gathered  at  the  tavern 
in  question  was  General  Andrew  Jack- 

•  Chapter  XXIV  from 
Publlihlng  Company. 


son  of  Tennessee.  He  had  been  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his 
State  and  had  visited  Richmond  more 
from  a  legal  than  from  a  military  point 
of  view.  He  was  acquainted  with 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  wished  to 
witness  his  conduct  of  this  celebrated 
case. 

The  fiery  old  Tennesseean  was  seated 
in  the  big  room  of  the  tavern.  Near 
him  sat  Zachary  Taylor  and  young 
Winfield  Scott,  who,  although  not 
yet  in  the  regular  army,  contemplated 
a  military  career.  There  was  also 
present  Colonel  Claiborne  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  attached  to  that 
portion  of  the  army  under  command 
of  General  James  Wilkinson.  It  will 
be  noticed  by  the  change  in  his  title 
that  the  former  Captain  Claiborne  had 
profited  by  his  military  connection 
with  General  Wilkinson.  He  knew 
himself  that  he  had  also  profited  finan- 

"Blennarhassett."  by  Charlaa  Felton  Pidgin.    Copyright,  1901,  by  the  C.  M.  Clarlc 
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cially  to  a  great  extent.  This  latter 
&ct  was  known  to  many  others  bat, 
from  motives  of  self  interest  of  ex- 
pediency, they  kept  their  knowledge 
to  themselves. 

Colonel  Claiborne  had  come  to 
Richmond,  in  company  with  General 
Wilkinson,  expecting  to  be  called  as 
a  witness  to  give  corroboration  to  the 
Generars  testimony ;  bnt,  it  having 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  prosecution 
that  if  Claiborne  were  put  upon  the 


stand  he  would  be  subjected  to  a  very 
severe  cross-examination  which  might 
disclose  certain  facts  that  would  dis- 
parage the  testimony  of  their  principal 
witness,  Claiborne  had  been  advised 
to  leave  the  city  quietly,  which  he  had 
done.  His  appearance  at  the  tavern 
was  the  first  that  had  been  seen  of 
him  since  the  day  before  General  Wil- 
kinson stepped  upon  the  witness  stand. 
As  is  well  known,  General  Jackson 
was  a  strong  partisan.  He  had  believed 
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in  Burr's  plan  fer  driving  the  hated 
Spaniard  from  what  seemed  destined 
to  become  American  soil.  Besides, 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  General 
Wilkinson's  past  career  and  did  not 
believe  that  the  leopard  had  changed 
his  spots. 

0  Colonel  Claiborne  had  been  intro- 
duced to  General  Jackson  on  his 
arrival  in  Richmond,  and  thought  it 
proper  to  approach  him  and  utter  the 
usual  complimentary  remarks  which 
the  General  prized  so  much. 

*  *  You  have  been  out  of  town , ' '  said 
General  Jackson. 

**  Yes/'  replied  Colonel  Claiborne, 
**  I  have  been  to  Washington. " 

*' Did  you  notice  while  there," 
asked  Jackson,  **that  the  hitching- 
post  which  President  Jefferson  used 
on  the  day  he  was  inaugurated  had 
been  cut  down  and  carried  away  for 
keepsakes?" 

The  fact  was  that  Colonel  Claiborne 
had  not  been  in  Washington,  but  had 
been  hiding  in  a  Virginia  town  about 
twenty  miles  from  Richmond.  Not 
suspecting  the  General's  purpose,  he 
replied  : 

**  Yes,  I  was  told  so  one  day  when 

1  was  at  the  Capitol." 

The  General  nodded,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  Colonel  Claiborne  was 
talking  to  some  military  friends  in 
another  part  of  the  room.  Turning  to 
Zachary  Taylor,  who  stood  near  him, 
Jackson  said,  in  an  undertone  : 

**  What  an  infernal  liar !  I  was  in 
Washington  just  before  I  came  to 
Richmond,  and  the  post  stood  there 
just  the  same  as  ever. " 

As  is  common  among  military  men 
when  off  duty,  stimulants  were  in  ac- 
tive demand,  and  the  conversation 
waxed  louder  and  louder.  A  large 
party  was  gathered  about  the  chair  in 
which  General  Jackson  sat,  listening 
with  interest  to  his  comments  upon 
men  and  things.  One  of  the  party 
asked  Jackson  what  he  thought  of 
General  Wilkinson's  testimony. 

**  If  I  did  not  know  the  man,"  was 
his  reply,  **  I  might  have  been  led  to 
think  he  was  telling  the  truth,  but 


considering  what  I  know  about  him,  I 
don ' t  believe  he  could  tell  it  if  he  tried.  * ' 

**  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  make 
such  a  statement  as  that.  General,  said 
Captain  McVea,  a  North  Carolinian, 
"unless  you  have  strong  evidence 
upon  which  to  base  such  an  opinion." 

**  You  don't,  eh  ?  "  said  the  chol- 
eric old  gentleman,  **  well,  supposing 
I  have  the  best  of  evidence  upon 
which  to  base  my  opinion,  what 
would  you  say  to  that  ? ' ' 

**  I  should  say,"  replied  the  Cap- 
tain, very  politely,  **that  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  evidence  before  ac- 
cepting the  opinion." 

**  You  are  a  very  cautious  young 
man,"  remarked  General  Jackson. 

**  General  Wilkinson  came  of  good 
family,"  answered  Captain  McVea, 
apparently  not  noticing  Jackson's  last 
words. 

'*  I  know  he  did,"  the  General  re- 
plied, **and  no  doubt  his  mother 
prayed  that  he  might  grow  up  to  be  a 
great  and  good  man  and 'have  a  suc- 
cessful and  honorable  career.  All  good 
mothers  do  that.  I  hope  she  is  not  liv- 
ing now,  for  I  am  afraid  she  would  be 
terribly  disappointed  in  her  offspring  ' ' 

**What  you  have  said.  General 
Jackson,  is  your  opinion,  but  it  does 
not  supply  the  evidence  that  I  should 
like  to  hear." 

The  General  looked  about  the  room . 
Suddenly  his  face  lighted  up.  *  *  Har- 
din !  "  he  cried  out  in  his  stentorian 
voice,  **  come  here." 

The  man  addressed  was  apparently 
more  than  sixty  years  of  age.  He  had 
a  stern,  rugged  face  which  showed 
that  he  had  borne  his  share  of  the 
troubles  and  exigencies  of  frontier 
life.  He  approached  General  Jackson. 
**  Here.  Hardin,"  said  the  latter,  •'  is 
a  member  of  the  army.  Captain 
McVea,  I  believe  your  name  is — make 
you  acquainted  with  Colonel  Hardin, 
of  Kentucky,  my  sister  State." 

A  chair  was  offered  to  Colonel  Har- 
din and  he  sat  down  beside  the  Gen- 
eral. **  I  have  been  expressing  my 
opinion  rather  freely,  perhaps,  about 
our    mutual    acquaintance,    General 
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WilkiBSon,  and  this  young  man  thinks 
I  have  spoken  a  little  too  harshly. 
Now  will  you  oblige  me  by  telling 
this  company  what  you  know  about 
Jim  Wilkinson  ?  " 

"I  thought,"  said  Hardin,  **that 
that  story  ^d  grown  old  and  was  for- 
gotten, but  I  suppose  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  army  have 
never  beard  it.  .To  oblige  you,  Gen- 
eral, I  will  tell  the  story  over  again, 
but  I  never  like  to  do  it.  It  calls  up 
very  unpleasant  memories.** 

Nearly  every  man  in  the  room  had 
been  attracted  by  General  Jackson's 
loud  call  for  Colonel  Hardin,  and  all 
stood  expectantly  awaiting  the  story, 
which,  although  known  to  some  of 
the  older  ones,  was  new  to  the  greater 
part  of  those  present.  Colonel  Hardin 
spoke  in  a  straightforward,  business- 
like way: 

*•  On  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Saratoga,  I  made  a  reconnaissance  and 
learned  quite  accurately  the  number 
and  position  of  the  enemy.  I  was  on 
my  way  to  the  headquarters  of  Gen- 
eral Gates  to  give  him  the  particulars 
I  had  gained,  when  I  met  Wilkinson, 
who,  in  company  with  some  brother 
officers,  was  returning  from  a  drinking 
bout.  I  informed  Wilkinson  of  my 
discovery,  and,  being  anxious  to  reach 
my  regiment,  asked  him  to  carry  the 
news  to  General  Gates.  Wilkinson 
promised  to  do  this,  and  he  kept  his 
promise  ;  but  in  his  recital  he  made 
no  mention  of  me,  taking  to  himself 
all  the  credit  for  the  results  secured 
by  the  reconnoiter.*' 

Here  General  Jackson  could  restrain 
his  feelings  no  longer:  **The  next 
day  the  battle  took  place  and  the  page 
of  American  history  which  records  it 
is  bright  with  the  light  of  victory.  It 
is  shameful  that  an  ignoble  act  should 
be  so  closely  connected  with  an  illus- 
trious achievement !  ** 

After  this  interruption.  Colonel  Har- 
din continued  his  narrative:  '*  Gen- 
eral Gates  naturally  felt  greatly  in- 
debted to  Wilkinson.  He  chose  him 
to  bear  his  report  of  the  victory  to 
Congress  then  sitting  at  York,  Penn- 


sylvania. Wilkinson  was  three  weeks 
making  the  trip  and  the  news  was  a 
week  old  when  he  delivered  the  re- 
port. At  the  same  time,  he  also  pre- 
sented a  letter  to  Congress  which 
Gates  had  intrusted  to  him.  It  con- 
tained a  recommendation  from  the 
General  that  Wilkinson  be  made  a 
brigadier-general  as  well  as  a  suggestion 
that  Congress  should  further  reward 
him  by  presenting  him  with  a  sword.** 

Here  General  Jackson  *s  indignation 
again  got  beyond  bounds.  *  *  If  it  had 
been  my  duty  to  present  the  sword  to 
him,  I  would  have  had  it  made  into  a 
corkscrew  first.*'  This  remark  drew 
forth  a  hearty  laugh  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  company. 

Hardin  continued  :  '*  The  rank  of 
brevet  brigadier-general  was  accorded 
him,  but  the  resolution  relating  to  the 
sword  was  defeated.  This  adverse 
action  was  due  to  a  remark  made  dur- 
ing the  debate  by  Doctor  John  With- 
erspoon.  In  his  broad  Scotch  accent, 
he  convulsed  the  house  by  saying — *  I 
think  ye*d  better  gie  the  lad  a  pair  of 
spurs.*  ** 

**You  can*t  fool  a  Scotchman,** 
cried  Jackson,  *'  and  it  turned  out  that 
Wilkinson  could  not  fool  his  brother 
officers.  News  traveled  slowly  in 
those  days,  but  Wilkinson  *s  contempt- 
ible act  was  soon  noised  throughout 
the  country,  and  forty-nine  brigadier- 
generals  of  the  Continental  army 
joined  in  a  protest  to  Congress  against 
his  being  allowed  to  retain  a  rank  so 
dishonorably  acquired.  The  force  of 
public  opinion  was  too  much  for 
Wilkinson,  and  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign his  brevet.  If  my  name  had  been 
George  Washington  I  would  have  had 
him  cashiered  and  dismissed  the  ser- 
vice. Excuse  me,  Colonel,**  he  said, 
turning  to  Hardin,  **for  taking  the 
words  out  of  yotu-  mouth,  but  I  could 
not  help  it.** 

**  I  think  you  can  tell  the  rest  of  it. 
General,  much  better  than  I  can,** 
said  Hardin. 

**  In  spite  of  all,**  Jackson  went  on, 
**  he  profited  by  his  acts  of  meanness. 
He  was  made  Adjutant-General,  then 
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Secretary   of  the  Board  of  War   of 
which  Gates  was  a  member.*' 

*'  His  conduct  was  surely  very  rep- 
rehensible/' replied  Captain  McVea, 
*  *  but  the  effect  of  one  wrong  step  may 
often  be  retrieved  by  subsequent  good 
ones.*' 

*'  My  young  friend/*  said  Jackson, 
restraining  his  rapidly  rising  wrath, 
**you  evidently  do  not  know  much 
about  the  career  of  the  man  whose 
cause  you  are  supporting.  Instead  of 
doing  better,  he  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  he  has  never  stopped  in  his 
downward  course.  Perhaps  you  do 
not  know  that  he  was  connected  with 
the  Conway  Cabal,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  have  Gates  supersede 
Washington ;  but  the  rum  bottle 
played  him  false  again,  and,  while 
under  its  influence,  he  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag  to  Lord  Stirling,  and  the 
scheme,  to  call  it  by  no  worse  name, 
was  frustrated.**  The  General  now 
grew  eloquent.  He  was  full  of  his 
subject  and  could  retain  a  sitting  pos- 
ture no  longer.  He  arose,  and  as  he 
did  so  the  company  fell  back  from  too 
close  proximity  to  his  outstretched 
arms.  Raising  his  voice  until  it  could 
have  been  heard  upon  the  street  by 
passers-by,  he  said  :  **  From  the  time 
Wilkinson  told  the  cowardly  lie  by 
which  he  sought  to  deprive  my  brave 
brother  ofBcer  here,**  pointing  to 
Hardin,  *'of  the  credit  due  him,  he 
seems  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  moral 
discrimination.  The  voice  of  his  con- 
science is  either  silent  or  dead.  From 
that  time  he  has  seemed  to  regard  the 
world  as  his  oyster,  to  be  opened 
either  by  his  mendacious  tongue  or 
his  dishonored  sword.** 

Captain  Mc  Vea  had  apparently  been 
much  impressed  by  the  statements 
made  by  Colonel  Hardin  and  General 
Jackson,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  ac- 
knowledge it  so  publicly.  Thinking 
to  change  the  subject,  he  asked,  some- 
what irrelevantly : 

*'  How  did  he  get  his  appointment 
in  the  army?'* 

**  He  was  appointed  by  the  great 
and    good    George    Washington,** 


answered  General  Jackson.  **  One  of 
the  supporters  of  his  application  gave 
as  a  reason  for  endorsing  him — *  when 
Wilkinson  was  unemployed  he  was 
dangerous  to  public  quiet.*  But 
Washington  seems  to  have  taken 
stock  in  him.  He  made  him  a  major- 
general  and  afterwards  appointed  him 
to  be  commander  of  the  army  to  suc- 
ceed that  honest  old  dare-devil  soldier, 
Mad  Anthony  Wayne.  That  was 
going  down  rather  than  up.  As  I  said 
before,  Wilkinson  profited  more  by 
his  treachery  than  honest  men  have 
by  bravery.  I  think  he  is  the  meanest 
man  that  America  has  ever  produced, 
and  God  forbid  that  she  should  ever 
turn  out  another  like  him.  Some  one 
of  you  gentlemen  asked  me  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  have  given  it.  I  think  he 
is  the  meanest  man  in  America,  and, 
if  reports  are  true,  those  who  are  inti- 
mately associated  with  him  are  not 
much  better." 

As  these  words  fell  from  General 
Jackson's  lips,  more  than  half  of  the 
company  turned  and  looked  directly 
at  Colonel  Claiborne,  for  the  fact  of 
his  position  on  General  Wilkinson's 
staff  was  well  known  to  them.  The 
Colonel  had  heard  the  words  uttered 
by  General  Jackson,  but  probably 
would  not  have  noticed  them  had  he 
not  so  suddenly  become  the  subject 
of  such  close  inspection.  The  color 
rose  in  his  cheeks  and  his  lips  trembled. 
Pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd 
until  he  stood  before  Jackson,  he  said, 

**Did  I  understand  your  last  re- 
mark?** 

'*  'Pon  honor,  I  don*t  know,**  was 
the  General *s  reply,  **I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  your  understanding.** 

**  Will  you  kindly' repeat  it,*'  asked 
the  Colonel,  smothering  his  rising 
indignation. 

**  Certainly,**  answered  General 
Jackson.  '*  I  said  substantially  that 
Wilkinson  was  a  rascal  and  many  of 
those  who  are  about  him  are  not  much 
better  than  he  is.** 

**  Did  you  intend  anything  personal 
by  that  ?  **  asked  Colonel  Claiborne. 

*  *  I  can't  say, ' '  rejoined  the  General, 
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**  if  the  remark  hits  you,  it  must  have 
been  intended  for  you." 

**I  consider  your  accusation  alto- 
gether too  sweeping  in  its  nature,  and 
I  must  request  that  you  say  to  these 
gentlemen  that  you  did  not  intend  to 
call  me  a  rascal." 

*  *  I  never  said  I  did, ' '  cried  Jackson, 
**  but  as  you  are  so  particular  about 
the  language  I  used,  I  will  inform  the 
company  here  assembled  that  I  have 
no  direct  proof  that  you  are  a  rascal 
but  I  have  conclusive  evidence  that 
you  are  something  else.  Didn't  you 
say  that  you  had  been  in  Washington 
within  the  past  fortnight  ?  " 

**Yes,"  replied  Claiborne,  **but 
what  of  that?" 

'*Oh,  that's  all  right,"  replied 
Jackson,  **  but  when  I  asked  you 
about  the  JeflFersonian  hitching- post 
being  cut  up  for  relics,  you  said  that 
you  heard  about  it  when  you  were  at 
the  Capitol.  Now  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  post  is  there  all  right,  and  my 
private  opinion  is,  using  no  names,  of 
course,  that  somebody  is  a  liar." 

'*  You  might  as  well  use  my  name,' ' 
cried  Claiborne,  losing  control  of  him- 
self. 

•  *  Well,  then,  if  you  wish  it.  Colonel 
Claiborne,"  said  the  General,  *'  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  company, 
I  will  say  that  when  you  told  me  you 
had  been  in  Washington  during  the 
past  fortnight,  you  lied.  If  you  can 
not  understand  that,  I  will  try  to 
make  it  more  explicit." 

**  Such  language,"  exclaimed  Clai- 
borne, **  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
entitles  me  to  that  satisfaction  which  no 
man  of  honor  can  refuse  to  grant  me. ' ' 

I  will  give  you  all  the  satisfaction 
you  want,"  replied  the  General,  slowly 
and  deliberately.  **  In  what  form  do 
you  want  it  ?  " 

•'Either  a  public  apology,"  said 
Colonel  Claiborne,  **  before  the  com- 
pany present,  or  you  will  receive  a 
message  from  me." 

*•  Then  deliver  your  message  right 
here  and  now,  Colonel  Claiborne.  I 
suppose  you  mean  that  I  must  fight 
you.     Well  and  good."     Turning  to 


young  Taylor,  he  said:  **Come, 
Zachary,  you  must  be  my  second. 
You  are  going  to  join  the  army  and 
you  may  as  well  get  used  to  the  sight 
of  blood.  Colonel  Claiborne,  I  pre- 
sume you  can  find  some  friend  to  act 
for  you." 

The  Colonel  spoke  to  several  per- 
sons but  they  excused  themselves  on 
various  grounds.  At  last,  of  his  own 
volition,  Captain  McVea  approached  ^ 
Colonel  Claiborne  and  oflFered  his  ser- 
vices which  were  gladly  accepted. 

**Come  here,  Zachary,"  said  the 
General,  grasping  his  arm  and  leading 
him  out  of  ear  shot  of  the  company, 
**you  must  insist  on  certain  points. 
Being  the  challenged  party,  l  have  the 
right  to  select  the  weapons  and  I 
choose  broadswords." 

**  Broadswords  ! "  cried  Taylor, 
**  why  !  you  don't  know  how  to  use 
one." 

**  Neither  does  he,"  said  the  Gen- 
eral with  a  laugh,  '*  if  I  say  pistols  or 
rifles,  I  shall  te  sure  to  kill  him  for  I 
am  a  dead  shot.  If  I  say  swords, 
such  as  he  carries,  he  will  be  sure  to 
kill  me,  for  I  had  as  soon  fight  with  a 
caseknife  as  one  of  those  frog  stickers ; 
and  mind  you,  Taylor,  we  must  be 
faced  ten  paces  apart.  There  must  be 
a  master  of  ceremonies,  or  referee — ^I 
think  young  Scott  will  be  willing  to 
act — and  when  the  master  says  Ready 
we  are  to  advance  and  engage.  As 
.  soon  as  either  is  wounded,  the  master 
is  to  call  Time  and  that  will  give  us 
a  chance  to  rest  and  examine  the 
nature  of  the  wound." 

**And  it  will  give  us  seconds  a 
chance,"  said  Taylor,  **  to  see  if  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  difficulty 
cannot  be  made." 

**  Well,  you  seconds  can  do  all  the 
talking  you  want  to,"  the  General  re- 
joined, **  but  when  I  go  into  a  fight, 
with  one  man,  or  a  regiment,  I  mean 
to  win  or  die  in  the  attempt." 

The  insulting  epithet  which  had 
been  so  publicly  applied  and  the  en- 
suing challenge  which  had  been  so 
publicly  given  and  accepted,  with  the 
news  of  the  impending  duel,  spread 
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over  the  city  like  wildfire.  The  time 
agreed  upon  was  the  next  morning  at 
daybreak,  and  when  it  arrived  the 
principals  and  their  seconds  had 
reached  the  ground,  where  they  found 
a  large  body  of  spectators  in  attend- 
ance. Winfield  Scott  had  agreed  to 
act  as  referee  and  he  took  his  position 
about  midway  between  the  contest- 
ants. A  long  search  had  failed  to  find 
any  broadswords  in  the  city,  but,  in 
'  a  gunsmith's  shop,  a  pair  of  old-fash- 
ioned cutlasses  were  found  which, 
after  being  sharpened,  were  shown  to 
General  Jackson  and  he  declared  they 
would  answer  the  purpose  splendidly. 
A  hundred  pairs  of  eyes  were  fast- 
ened intently  upon  the  duelists  as 
they  stood  at  the  stated  distance  of 
ten  paces  apart.  Winfield  Scott  uttered 
the  word  **  Ready  !  "  No  sooner  had 
it  fallen  from  his  lips,  when  Jackson, 
grasping  his  cutlass,  crouched  down 
as  though  he  were  on  the  track  of  an 
Indian  brave  and  advanced  in  a 
stealthy  but  speedy  manner  towards 
his  antagonist.  The  latter  was  evi- 
dently bewildered  for  he  did  not  know 
how  to  meet  the  attack.  He  advanced 
a  few  steps  towards  the  General,  then 
stood  motionless.  With  a  loud  yell 
that  startled  his  hearers,  the  General 
straightened  up  and  made  a  move  as 
if  to  retreat.  Colonel  Claiborne  in- 
voluntarily started  forward  but  the 
General  did  not  retreat  far.  With  his 
cutlass  extended,  he  rushed  upon  his 
opponent  and,  before  the  latter  could 
parry  the  blow,  gave  him  a  severe 
thrust  in  the  left  arm. 

"Time!'*  called  the  referee,  and 
the  contestants  returned  to  their  posts. 
An  examination  of  the  wound  showed 
that,  although  severe,  it  was  not 
serious,  even  though  the  blood  flowed 
freely.  A  handkerchief  was  tied 
about  the  injured  arm,  and  Colonel 
Claiborne  stood  once  more  at  his  post. 
Again ,  the  referee  called  out  *  *  Ready  ! ' ' 
This  time  the  General  astonished  both 
the  spectators  and  his  opponent. 
Grasping  his  cutlass  in  both  hands, 
he  swung  it  from  right  to  left  as  though 
it  were  a  scythe,  and  advanced  rapidly 


towards  Colonel  Claiborne,  who  was 
still  more  at  a  loss  than  before  to  know 
how  to  meet  his  on-coming  assailant. 
Weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and 
sure  that  his  doom  was  sealed,  his 
nerve  gave  way,  and  he  turned  and 
incontinently  fled  to  the  woods,  closely 
pursued  by  the  seemingly  enraged 
General. 

'*  Time !  "  cried  the  referee  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  The  General  paid 
no  attention  but  continued  his  course, 
still  brandishing  his  cutlass  from  right 
to  left.  Both  seconds  then  joined  in 
hot  pursuit.  Colonel  Claiborne  was 
much  lighter  in  weight  and  swifter  of 
foot  than  his  older  competitor.  He 
reached  the  woods  and  was  soon  lost 
to  sight.  The  seconds  caught  up  with 
the  General  and  taking  him  by  the 
arms,  induced  him  to  return  to  the 
dueling  ground.  When  he  reached 
it,  the  whole  company  of  spectators 
gathered  about  him  and  he  burst  into 
a  hearty  laugh.  Turning  to  Taylor, 
he  said : 

**I  only  meant  to  have  some  fun 
with  him.  That  man  has  a  guilty 
conscience,  and  no  man  who  has  a 
guilty  conscience  can  ever  hope  to 
come  out  first  best  in  a  duel.  Thrice 
is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just. 
I  might  mention  names  but  I  will  not, 
but  when  a  man  kills  his  defamer  in  a 
duel  and  tlien  successfully  fights,  al- 
most single-handed,  all  the  lawyers 
that  the  government  can  bring  against 
him,  I  think  he  is  a  pretty  smart  fel- 
low." 

The  entire  company  returned  to  the 
tavern,  where  General  Jackson's  health 
was  drunk  at  his  expense.  In  a  short 
time  he  again  waxed  eloquent  and 
cried  out  in  a  voice  that  sounded  like 
thunder : 

**  By  the  Eternal !  If  I  could  have 
my  way  with  Wilkinson  and  that  cub 
of  his,  I'd  take  away  their  swords, 
tear  off  their  epaulets  and  stripes,  and 
drive  Uiem  out  of  town  to  the  tune  of 
the  Rogues'  March.'* 

The  next  day,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  Nashville  giving  a  ludicrous 
account  of  the  duel.     **My  antago- 
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nist,"  he  wrote,  **  started  due  West 
about  half-past  six  A.  M.  He  is  evi- 
dently still  on  the  way,  no  word  hav- 
ing been  received  from  him  at  Rich- 
mond. He,  no  doubt,  thinks  I  am 
still  on  his  track,  armed  with  the 
avenging  cutlass.  If  you  should  hap- 
pen to  meet  him,  you  can  assure  him 


that  I  am  going  to  Washington  to 
make  sure  about  that  hitching-post, 
and  that  I  shall  not  come  West  again 
for  several  weeks,  which  will  give  him 
plenty  of  time  to  get  back  to  New 
Orleans  in  safety  so  as  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  proper  reception 
of  the  heroic  Wilkinson." 
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E  VIEWS 


THE   BELEAGUERED    FOREST. 

To  call  *'  The  Beleaguered  Forest  *' 
a  study  of  the  eternal  feminine  would 
but  tell  part  of  its  story,  as  woman  is 
but  part  of  life ;  yet  that  is  perhaps 
the  best,  and  certainly  the  shortest 
and  clearest,  description  of  the  book. 
It  lays  bare  many  a  secret  of  the  fem- 
inine mind  and  heart,  interpreting 
as  only  a  woman  can ;  and  it  is  a 
woman  at  her  best  whom  we  find  in 
these  pages — a  fine  example  of  that 
loyalty  which  is  all  the  greater  when 
it  is  not  prompted  by  love,  a  lofty 
fulfillment  of  the  **for  better,  for 
worse,  till  death  do  us  part,'*  an  in- 
terpretation, honest,  straightforward, 
comprehensible,  and  with  nothing  in 
it  to  cause  protest,  of  the  revulsion 
after  a  painful  duty  heroically  ful- 
filled, of  the  instinctive  turning  to 
love  after  the  burden  has  been  borne 
to  the  end,  which  so  often  puzzles 
the  onlooking  world  in  noble  men 
and  women. 

A  girl  of  modest  means,  mistaking 
her  enthusiastic  young  love  of  the 
beautiftd  for  a  mission  to  interpret  it 
to  the  world,  who  •receives  two  blows 
in  succession — the  scattering  of  her 
faith  in  her  own  talent  and  the  loss  of 
her  small  fortune,  is  Miss  Peattie's 
heroine.  She  is  an  average  American 
girl,  clever,  a  little  willful,  untried 
and  unknown  to  herself. 


She  marries  a  man  she  does  not 
love— whom  she  hardly  knows,  for 
the  sake  of  a  shelter  from  the  in- 
clement world,  but  in  return  she  gives 
all  that  she  can  give— everything  but 
love — ready  to  sacrifice  life  itself. 
The  woman  ever  stands  in  the  fore- 
ground, a  heroic  figure,  doing  her 
work  without  hope  of  success  or 
reward,  without  human  help  be- 
yond the  unspoken  sympathy  of  sev- 
enty loggers — giants  of  many  nation- 
alities, one  only  in  the  determination 
to  see  that  no  physical  harm  shall 
befall  her  at  the  hands  of  the  madman 
who  is  her  husband  ;  beyond  that  they 
can  but  faintly  feel  the  burden  of  her 
task,  and  certainly  cannot  help  her. 
She  tells  her  own  story,  and  this  is 
the  fine  touch  in  Mrs.  Peattie's  work, 
for  Regina  ever  remains  a  woman  at 
her  best ;  she  never  is  a  **  heroine  " 
in  her  own  eyes.  She  is  real,  taken 
from  life,  so  well  drawn  that  the 
placing  of  her  in  a  book  does  not  make 
her  fictional.     She  lives. 

The  forest  and  the  logging  camp 
give  color  to  the  narrative  where  color 
is  needed.  It  is  a  primitive  life, 
largely  physical,  a  life  of  mighty  ex- 
ertion, mighty  appetites  and  mighty 
fatigue ;  a  life  of  ruddy  health,  of 
glowing  cheeks  and  swelling  muscles, 
a  life,  also,  of  rude,  real  chivalry,  sur- 
rounding the  lonely  woman  with  a 
respect  and  stlrety  that  are  found 
nowhere  in  such  a  measure  as  in  the 
primitive  conditions  of  American  life. 
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The  story  is  developed  gradually. 
The  author  is  not  wiser  than  her 
heroine  in  the  earlier  pages.  What  is 
to  be  lies  in  them  still  on  the  knees  of 
the  gods.  Therefore,  the  interest 
grows  from  chapter  to  chapter,  the 
reader  not  being  prepared  by  prema- 
ture psychological  analysis,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  having  to  struggle 
with  inconsistencies.  The  growth  of 
the  woman's  character  is  convincing 
in  what  closely  resembles  grandeur. 
She  stands  ftrong  in  her  weakness, 
doing  her  duty  without  questioning  or 
complaining,  and  doing  it  to  the  ftiU. 
Therefore,  when  her  task  is  completed, 
the  reader  sympathizes  with  her  when, 
at  the  very  end,  the  eternal  feminine 
resumes  its  sway  in  a  reaction  that, 
while  true  to  life,  is  incomprehensible 
to  abstract  reasoning.  349  pp.  i2mo. 
— N.  V.  Mail  and  Express, 


WHEN  A  WITCH  IS  YOUNG. 

We  have  from  the  pen  of  a  new 
writer,  who  chooses  to  conceal  his  or 
her  identity  under  the  strange  nom  de 
plume  of  4-19-69,  a  work  of  fiction 
entitled  **  When  a  Witch  is  Young.'* 
The  title  naturally  suggests  witch- 
craft and  the  early  days  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  the  anticipation  of  an  inter- 
esting record  of  that  age  of  witchery 
is  disappointed,  for,  although  the 
story  does  deal  with  New  England  in 
the  days  immediately  following  King 
Philip's  War,  yet  the  picture  given  of 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  witches  is 
extremely  meager,  while  the  main 
features  of  the  tale  are  the  adventures 
on  land  and  sea,  and  especially  the 
love  story  of  Adam  Rust,  a  white  boy 
reared  among  Indians,  captured  by 
the  Puritans  at  King  Philip's  down- 
fall, and  afterward  adopted  by  Wil- 
liam Phipps,  a  Boston  shipbuilder. 
The  boy  becomes  a  sailor,  and  has 
many  strange  adventures,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  quest  of  a 
treasure  ship,  from  which  he  and 
Phipps  bring  to  light  untold  wealth 
in  gold  and  precious  stones. 


Adam's  wooing  of  Garde  Merrill^ 
a  beautiful  Puritan  maiden,  is  fraught 
with  troublesome  circumstances,  the 
girl  herself  being  forced  to  endure 
countless  hardships  for  his  sake. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  evidently 
taken  from  one  of  the  closing  chap- 
ters, wherein  old  Goody  Dune,  who 
has  been  Garde's  faithful  friend,  is  ac- 
cused of  witchcraft  and  imprisoned. 
Her  escape  is  effected  only  by  Garde's 
taking  her  place  in  the  dungeon.  The 
girl  is  summoned  to  a  midnight  trial, 
and  but  for  Adam's  timely  inter- 
ference she  would  probably  have  been 
executed.  The  story  is  concluded 
with  the  marriage  of  Adam  and  Garde 
and  their  escape  into  the  forest. 

It  is  an  interesting  little  tale,  truly. 
There  is  not  much  strength,  to  be 
sure,  rather  too  much  love  and  ideal- 
ism, no  great  characters,  and  nothing 
stirring  or  impressive.  Nevertheless, 
in  these  hot  days  of  summer,  when 
mind  and  body  are  easily  fatigued,  a 
bit  of  light,  interesting  fiction  is  re- 
freshing, and  **  When  a  Witch  is 
Young"  is  just  this  sort  of  book. 
Many  summer  discomforts,  no  doubt, 
and  a  number  of  tedious  hours  might 
be  pleasantly  forgotten  and  passed  in 
the  perusal  of  it.— M  K,  B, 


J.  DEVLIN— BOSS. 

The  trait  distinguishing  Mr.  Francis 
Churchill  Williams's  **J.  Devlin — 
Boss,"  from  all  other  novels  dealing 
with  the  corruption  of  American  pol- 
itics is  the  ingenious  permutation  of 
race,  religion,  and  party  by  which  the 
author  has  avoided  anything  capable 
of  being  construed  as  an  attack  upon 
anything  but  *  *  the  machine. ' '  Nearly 
all  his  corrupt  politicians  are  Irish, 
but  they  have  none  of  the  Hibernian 
clannishness ;  they  have  no  religion 
whatsoever,  and  no  opinions  in  regard 
to  British  politics,  and  they  belong  to 
the  Republican  Party. 

This  admirable  arrangement  leaves 
the  author  free  to  concentrate  his 
forces  upon  the  boss  himself,  and  to 
maintain  his  thesis  that  the  boss  was 
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a  man.  Coasciously,  or  unconsciously, 
he  succeeds  in  showing  that  the  human 
feelings  of  the  boss  wrought  his  fall. 
As  a  very  young  politician,  he  risked 
his  whole  future  career  to  save  his 
drunken  father   from  discredit  as  a 


sorrow.  The  moral,  if  there  be  any, 
is  that  a  boss  must  be  utterly  devoid 
of  humanity.  Politically,  J.  Devlin 
had  the  solitary  virtue  of  adherence  to 
the  letter  of  the  truth,  both  in  making 
statements  and  in  keeping  promises; 


J.  DEVLIN— BOSS 


*' worker.*'  As  a  man,  he  weakened 
his  fighting  powers,  put  his  party's 
&te  in  jeopardy,  and  at  last  was  de- 
throned in  the  effort  to  shelter  the 
woman  whom  he  loved  from  bitter 


as  a  private  financier,  the  president  of 
a  bank,  he  was  similarly  faithful. 

At  the  very  dawn  of  his  career,  as  a 
boy  in  a  newspaper  o*ffice,  he  had  ex- 
acted tribute  from  his  superiors,  part- 
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ly  by  doing  errands  and  executing 
commissions  uncommonly  well,  part- 
ly by  seeing  that  all  manner  of  petty 
calamities  in  the  way  of  spilled  ink  and 
mucilage,  missing  scissors,  and  um- 
brellas, befell  any  one  who  did  not  pay 
him  well.  Hearing  that  his  journal- 
istic career  was  to  be  cut  short  by  dis- 
charge for  the  mere  trifle  of  going  to 
the  circus  when  ordered  to  take  copy 
into  the  office,  and  in  spite  of  his 
having  sent  in  the  copy  with  a  message 
asserting  that  he  had  been  injured  in 
a  street  accident,  Jimmy  resigned. 

He  was  immediately  taken  into  the 
employ  of  Bill  Brady,  a  ward  poli- 
tician, who -happened  to  be  cognizant 
of  his  resignation  manoeuver,  and  re- 
mained with  him  until  he  was  his 
superior  in  skill  and  knowledge,  and 
proceeded  onward  and  upward  until 
he  ruled  the  city.  Thence  he  contin- 
ues until  he  becomes  a  force  in  Na- 
tional politics,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  causes  of  Grant's  defeat  in  the 
Chicago  Convention. 

The  fall  of  Jimmy  is  much  more 
rapid  than  his  rise,  but  he  makes  a 
highly  creditable  exit,  being  found 
quite  innocent  by  a  commission  of  in- 
vestigation. **Well,  he  was  worth 
all  he  got,"  he  amiably  says  of  the 
upright  elector  whose  casting  vote  ac- 
quitted him.  '*  He  said  that  he  held 
his — opinions  high — ^and — he  did . ' ' 
Then  he  resigned  from  the  water  trust 
and  retires  from  politics,  his  defeat  in 
a  city  election  having  previously  ended 
his  work  as  leader. 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  inasmuch 
as  Jimmy  is  made  very  agreeable  in 
spite  of  his  perfect  dishonesty  and  un- 
scrupulousness,  that  some  will  regard 
the  story  as  politically  immoral,  but 
its  lesson,  if  less  obvious  than  that  of 
Mr.  I^ush's  **  Autocrats,"  is  quite  as 
strong.  The  man  who  would  succeed 
by  dishonesty  must  be  friendless  and 
solitary;  otherwise,  sooner  or  later, 
his  weak  point  is  discovered,  attacked, 
carried  and  he  falls,  as  fell  J.  Devlin, 
who  rose  by  stepping  on  the  fallen 
bodies  of  his  predecessors.  Putting 
aside  all  question  of  the  public  welfare. 


is  the  game  worth  playing  ?  To  sug^- 
gest  the  question  is  quite  as  salutary 
as  to  show  the  calamity  caused  by 
playing  it.  Mr.  Williams  warns  the 
young  politician  where  other  writers 
warn  the  young  voter.  520  pp.  12- 
mo. — N,  Y.  Times  Saturday  Review, 


SOME  RECORDS  OF  THE  LATER 

LIFE  OF  HARRIET,  COUNTESS 

GRANVILLE. 

This  is  a  sequel  to  the  book,  **  Let- 
ters of  Harriet,  Countess  GranvillCr 
1810-1845,"  which  appeared  seven 
years  ago,  edited  by  Lady  Granville's 
son.  Those  volumes  abounded  in  happy 
studies  of  celebrities  and  great  occa- 
sions. As  the  wife  of  Lord  Granville 
Leveson-Gower  the  Countess  Granville 
was  not  only  supremely  happy  in  her 
home  life,  but  her  lot  was  cast  in  the 
most  brilliant  circles.  Her  husband 
was  successively  British  Ambassador 
at  the  Hague  and  Paris.  It  was  Lady 
Granville's  distinction  that  she  was  in 
the  great  world  though  not  of  it.  She 
brought  to  her  high  social  duties  the 
completest  tact  and  spirit,  yet  her 
private  longings  were  all  for  home  life 
and  the  pleasures  of  reading.  With 
the  death  of  her  husband  a  cloud  of 
sorrow  that  never  passed  settled  on 
Lady  Granville's  life. 

This  book  before  is  the  record  of 
that  subdued  widowhood.  Entirely 
giving  up  the  world.  Lady  Granville 
sought  the  consolations  of  religion, 
and  devoted  herself  to  her  children 
and  grandchildren.  She  became  a 
very  dear  old  lady,  wrapped  in  family 
life,  interested  in  the  poor,  and  finding 
a  hobby  in  the  keeping  of  common- 
place books.  Into  these  she  copied 
with  amazing  perseverance  extracts 
from  the  bool^  she  read,  interspersing 
these  with  remarks  on  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  written. 
A  constant  reader,  her  books  became 
veritable  companions,  and  she  devel- 
oped a  belief  that  they  yielded  her  the 
right  word  at  the  right  moment.  She 
often  remarks  on  these  coincidences, 
or  ** fittings- in,"  as  she  calls    them. 
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The  book  now  offered  us  is  a  curious 
miscellany  of  these  extracts  and  her 
own  remarks  and  diaries,  together 
with  the  comments  of  her  editor.  The 
book  is  not  poignantly  interesting, 
bat  it  is  a  book  in  which  you  can  in- 
terest yourself.  It  is  so  very  unlike 
anjTthing  that  one  meets  with  to  day. 
The  quaint  unexpectedness  and  inex- 
haustibility of  her  quotations  soon 
b^n  to  amuse.  As  a  record  of  a 
lady  noble  in  birth  and  character, 
bowed  by  sorrow  but  bravely  dutiful, 
this  book  will  please  many  readers. 
286  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. — London 
Academy, 


THE   HOUSE  OF  ROMANCE. 

Sometime  ago  it  was  announced  that 
Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle  intended  to 
gather  together  in  one  volume  a  num- 
ber of  such  stories  as  might  properly 
come  under  the  head  of  **pure  ro- 
mance. "  *  •  The  House  of  Romance ' ' 
is  the  result  of  this  intention.  It  con- 
sists of  eleven  short  stories,  mostly 
tragedies,  written  clearly  and  force- 
fully, full  of  vigor  and  dramatic 
action,  abundant  in  play  of  circum- 
stance and  wild  caprice  of  destiny. 
"Guests  of  Chance"  indeed  are  the 
men  and  women  whom  we  meet  in 
this  great  *'  house  with  many  doors," 
men  and  women  who  storm-tossed  and 
weary  play  for  us  the  tragedy  of  life. 
They  are  truly  characters,  with  all  the 
attributes  of  character — ^love,  sorrow, 
anger,  jealousy  and  hate. 

*Tis  a  work  that  carries  us  away 
with  its  reality  of  plot,  its  magnetic 
influence  of  action ;  it  holds  us  in  a 
tension,  it  leaves  us  in  a  state  of  semi- 
trance.  It  has  Rembrandt  in  the  bold- 
ness of  its  lights  and  shadows ;  it  has 
a  spark  of  Shakespeare's  great  creative 
genius  in  the  number  and  diversity  of 
character. 

For  the  quickening  of  the  imagina- 
tion, for  the  full  awakening  of  the 
iiEunilties,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
mental  strength  and  power,  ''The 
House  of  Romance  "  is  indeed  a  val- 
uable book  to  read.— M  K.  B. 


THE  MANAGER  OP  THE  B.  &  A, 

This  book  is  the  work  of  Vaughan 
Kester,  and  is  the  latest  volume  in 
Harper's  American  Novel  Series. 

The  hero  is  a  self-made  man,  gen- 
eral manager  on  a  small  railroad  in 
Michigan,  and  the  story  deals  with 
his  career  and  his  love  story,  though 
the  latter  is  rather  subordinated  to  the 
former.  There  is  a  mixing  of  political 
and  railroad  interests  in  the  plot  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  small  village  in 
which  the  scene  is  laid  is  accurately 
reproduced.  It  shows  what  can  be 
done  with  provincial,  commonplace, 
almost  squalid  material,  which  is  also 
typical  in  its  way.  Mr.  Kester  has 
made  his  very  ordinary  people  inter- 
esting through  their  relation  to  large 
questions.  The  squabble  between  the 
Buckhom  and  Antioch  Railroad  and 
the  political  interests  of  the  local 
leader  and  the  labor  element  is  a 
microcosm  of  the  problems  which 
beset  the  United  States. 

The  character  drawing  is  extremely 
clever,  and  though  the  heroine  is 
rather  commonplace  and  vague  in 
outline,  the  masculine  characters,  par- 
ticularly the  small  boy,  are  capital 
bits  of  work.  The  b^t,  perhaps,  is 
the  figure  of  the  hero's  father,  the  old 
ex-convict,  Roger  Oakley.  The  coun- 
try editor,  Griffith  Ryder,  is  also  well 
done,  and  the  hero  himself  is  thor- 
oughly  manly  and  worth  admiring. 
The  book  is  unambitious  in  its  style, 
but  is  all  the  better  because  there  is 
no  attempt  at  fine  writing.  275  pp. 
1 2mo.  —  Washington  Times . 

FIANDER'S  WIDOW. 

In  this  book  Mrs.  Blundell  tells  the 
story  of  a  perfectly  ignorant  and  inno- 
cent girl,  lefl  wholly  helpless  in  the 
world,  without  kith  or  kin.  The  girl 
is  found  by  an  old  family  friend  in  tiiis 
plight  immediately  after  the  death  of 
her  only  relative,  her  grandfather, 
whose  entire  property  is  sold  to  pay 
debts.  This  old  friend  decides  that 
as  he  has  had  two  wives  and  is  now 
without  one,  he  will  oflFer  this  fresh 
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and  rosy-cheeked  lass  a  place  at  his 
fireside,  and  as  she  does  not  see  any- 
where else  to  go,  she  accepts  the  offer. 
Result,  when  they  have  lived  together 
placidly  and  peacefully  for  four  years, 
husband  is  laid  away  in  the  church- 
yard, and  widow  is  left  with  a  fine 
farm  to  look  after. 

A  still  further  result  is  that  all  the 
young  men  of  the  countryside  come 
a-wooing,  but  they  are  all  met  with 
sad  repulses.  The  fair  young  widow 
will  have  none  of  them.  Finally,  in 
sheer  desperation  and  for  her  own 
protection,  she  proposes  to  her  hus- 
band's old  friend  and  fireside  crony. 
Farmer  Isaac  Sharpe.  He  is  much 
averse  to  marriage,  having  managed 
to  live  to  old  age  without  it,  but  he 
finally  consents  because  he  thinks  it 
is  what  his  dead  friend  would  have 
liked  him  to  do.  Then  his  son,  a 
wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
comes  home  and  promptly  falls  in  love 
with  his  father's  fiancee.  And  she? 
Well,  the  sleeping  beauty  wakes  up 
and  discovers  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
love  far  different  from  that  peaceful 
sort  which  she  had  received  from  her 
dear  old  Fiander.  There  are  meetings 
and  partings,  tears  and  resolutions, 
and  at  last  a  final  parting,  of  really 
tragic  nature.  And  then  comes  the 
last  scene  of  all,  which  shows  us  that 
this  tragedy  is  only  a  comedy  after  all. 
Farmer  Sharpe,  it  seems,  has  all  the 
time  been  bringing  his  son  and  his 
fiancee  together  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  and 
so  free  him  from  the  necessity  of  mar- 
rying her.  Farmer  Sharpe  is  a  well- 
drawn  character,  and  his  peculiarities 
make  the  real  interest  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  not  extraordinary  tale. 
357  pp.  i2mo. — N,  V.  Times  Satur- 
day Review, 


MEN  AND  LETTERS. 

As  a  discursive  critic  Mr.  Paul  is 
more  genial  than  Mr.  Lang,  and  more 
severe  than  Mr.  Birrell.  His  scholar- 
ship is  abundant  and  discreet.  But 
why  describe  Mr.  Paul,  of  the  Daily 


News?  Here  he  gives  us  in  wider 
stream  the  criticism  whose  rillets  en- 
verdure  that  paper  at  least  once  a 
week.  These  thirteen  essays  have 
appeared  in  the  Nintteenih  Century 
during  the  last  eight  years.  They  are 
reviews  of  that  mention-and-away  type 
which  so  admirably  serves  the  well- 
furnished  critic.  Out  of  the  thirteen 
we  have  read  six,  and  these  we  have 
found — what  shall  we  say  ? — conven- 
tional words  are  unworthy.  They 
made  our  armchair  very  comfortable 
and  our  bookshelves  newly  fascinat- 
ing. 

The  six  papers  we  have  read  are 
on  **  Matthew  Arnold's  Letters," 
*'  The  Decay  of  Classical  Quotation," 
''  Sterne,"  **  The  Art  of  Letter- Writ- 
ing," **  Macaulay  and  His  Critics," 
and  '*The  Autocrat  of  the  Dinner 
Table."  The  last  title  would  fit  sev- 
eral men;  here  it  stands  for  John 
Selden. 

Matthew  Arnold's  **  Letters  "  were 
received  coldly,  and  have  become 
a  ** remainder"  —  facts  which  look 
rather  shameful  in  the  light  of  Mr. 
Paul's  delightful  paper.  In  it  these 
letters  are  made  to  yield  up  a  great 
deal  of  Arnold,  his  little  blindnesses 
and  bigotries  as  well  as  his  greatness. 
He  is  exhibited  as  the  insufficient 
critic  of  Heine  and  Tennyson,  as  the 
defender  of  his  own  **  levity  "  in  deal- 
ing with  Christian  dogma,  and  as  the 
constant  lover  of  nature. 

The  paper  on  the  *'Art  of  Letter- 
Writing  "  is  inspired  by  Mr.  Murray's 
Byron,  and  works  through  Gray, 
Shelley,  Cowper  and  others,  to  Fitz- 
Gerald,  of  whom  Mr.  Paul  says  with 
truth  :  **  There  is  a  perfect  symmetry 
of  careless  ease  in  the  style  of  his  own 
correspondence,  more  agreeable  to  the 
intellectual  taste  than  the  most  con- 
summate elaboration  of  literary  art. 
He  was  so  steeped  in  that  glorious 
literature  which  must  fill  every  Eng- 
lishman with  personal  humility  and 
national  pride  that  he  never  had  to 
think  about  his  phrases.  He  could 
not  go  wrong."  334  pp.  i2mo.— 
London  Academy. 
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SKETCHES    OF   BOOKSELLERS 
OF  OTHER  DAYS. 

This  book  is  just  a  bouquet,  picked 
with  easy  personal  selection  ;  in  no 
sense  is  it  complete.  Jacob  Tonson 
is  taken  and  Dodsley  left,  John 
Dnnton  is  chosen  and  Bernard  Lintot 
neglected  ;  and,  while  Samuel  Rich- 
ardson, Thomas  Guy,  and  James 
Lackington  are  honored,  Edward 
Cave,  Andrew  Millar,  and  Thomas 
Caddell  are  left  in  the  cold.  But 
such  as  it  is,  the  book  is  very  read- 
able. The  booksellers  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  were  interesting  old 
fellows — shrewd,  deeply  read,  literary, 
and  eccentric  ;  we  have  few  like  them 
nowadays.  They  made  money,  too  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they 
were  publishers,  as  well  as  retail 
booksellers.  Many  of  them  were 
expert  compilers,  too,  and  sold  their 
own  books  to  advantage.  The  richest 
of  them  all,  Thomas  Guy,  was  a 
shrewd  business  man,  whose  great 
stroke  of  fortune  came  when  he  was 
seventy-six  years  of  age. 

A  pleasing  crackbrain  was  John 
Dunton,  whose  bookselling  career 
ran  woefully  to  seed  in  endless  books 
which  he  wrote  and  did  not  seU.  He 
had  the  happy  inspiration,  however, 
to  put  his  experience  of  life  into  one 
book — his  well-known  **Life  and 
Errors. ' '     Its  full  title  runs : 

The  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Dunton,  late 
Citizen  of  London,  written  by  himself  in 
M>littide.  With  an  idea  of  a  new  life; 
wherein  is  shown  how  he'd  think,  speak, 
and  act,  might  he  live  over  his  days  again  ; 
intermixed  with  the  new  discoveries  the 
author  has  made  in  his  travels  abroad,  and 
in  his  private  conversation  at  home.  To- 
gether with  the  lives  and  characters  of  a 
thousand  persons  now  living  in  London. 
Digested  into  seven  stages  with  their  re- 
spective ideas. 

A  very  tough  old  bookseller  was 
William  Hutton,  of  Birmingham, 
who  lived  to  be  ninety-two.  He  had 
a  vexed  though,  in  the  end,  a  happy 
career  as  bookseller,  author,  and 
autobiographer.  He  hired  out  books 
to  the   ''fiairsex"   in   Birmingham, 


and  this,  says  Mr.  Marston,  was 
really  the  beginning  of  the  Circulat- 
ing Library  so  far  as  the  provinces 
are  concerned.  When  nearly  sixty, 
Hutton  wrote  a  **  History  of  Bir- 
mingham,*' and  two  years  later  his 
diary  confesses  :  *  *  A  man  may  live 
half  a  century  and  not  be  acquainted 
with  his  own  character.  I  did  not 
know  I  was  an  antiquary  till  the 
world  informed  me,  from  having 
read  my  history,  but  when  told  I 
could  see  it  myself."  After  that  he 
wrote  various  histories,  tours,  trips, 
and  journeys,  until  he  was  eighty- 
two,  when  his  natural  force  began  to 
sbate.  At  ninety  he  could  not  walk 
more  than  ten  miles  with  ease,  and 
he  died  in  the  same  year  as  James 
Lackington,  the  great  London  book- 
seller, 1815.  Mr.  Marston 's  late  part- 
ner, Mr.  Sampson  Low,  remembered 
Lackington,  and  often  spoke  of  him 
to  Mr.  Marston,  who,  since  the  death 
of  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith,  has  be- 
come the  doyen  of  the  book  trade. 
We  thank  him  for  a  pleasant  little 
book.  182  pp.  i6mo. — London 
Academy. 


'  WHEN  THE  LAND  WAS 
YOUNG. 

Among  the  entertaining  romances 
that  are  based  upon  the  colonial  da3rs 
of  American  history  this  novel  will 
take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  notable. 
Captain  Jack  Middleton,  of  the  Caro- 
lina colony,  attempts  to  rescue  his 
neighbor  Colonel  Huguenin,  a  French 
Protestant,  from  the  Spaniards  of  St. 
Augustine  to  whom  the  Yemasees 
had  delivered  him  captive.  While  on 
this  search  the  colonel's  daughter, 
Antoinette  Huguenin,  is  also  captured 
by  Spaniards  and  taken  prisoner  to 
St.  Augustine.  Middleton,  with  the 
help  of  Lumulgee,  the  war  chief  of 
the  Choctaws,  releases  Antoinette 
and  her  father,  but  is  himself 
overpowered,  captured,  and  hung 
in  the  death-cage  on  Uie  sea  wall. 
Antoinette     saves    him,   and    he    is 
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carried  ofif  by  a  buccaneer  captain 
of  Sir  Henry  Morgan's  fleet.  On  the 
ship  he  finds  a  young  French  count 
who  seems  the  double  of  Antoinette, 
but  who  is  as  reckless  a  young  blood 
as  any  in  the  vessel.  After  many  ad- 
ventures and  sea  fights,  they  reach  the 
pirate  stronghold  on  Hispaniola,  and 
through  many  strange  happenings  and 
many  startling  developments,  includ- 
ing the  storming  and  capture  of  Chag- 
res  and  the  favor  of  Sir  Henry  Morgan, 
the  romance  ends  in  Versailles  in  the 
palace  of  King  Louis  the  Great. 

The  tale  is  picturesque  in  location, 
environment,  and  action  ;  charming 
in  detail  and  motive ;  dramatic  in 
method  ;  and  altogether  absorbing  in 
plot  and  surprises.  The  hero  is  a  real 
man  ;  the  heroine  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  figures  in  romance;  while 
Lumulgee,  the  great  war  chief  of  the 
Choctaws,  and  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  the 
Buccaneer  Knight  and  terror  of  the 
Spanish  Main,  divide  the  honors  with 
hero  and  heroine.  Against  an  histori- 
cal background  Miss  McLaws  has 
thrown  a  story  that  is  dramatic  and 
brilliant. 


HOME  THOUGHTS. 

There  could  hardly  be  found  a  bet- 
ter book  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
young  people  than  this  book.  It  is 
so  simple,  old-fashioned  and  whole- 
some in  every  way,  that  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  influence  them  to  some  extent. 
Its  range  of  subjects,  as  well  as  their 
treatment,  appeals  with  force  to  an 
older  generation,  and  as  one  finishes 
its  pages  he  feels  a  desire  to  know 
more  about  the  attractive  personality 
concealed  behind  the  initial. 

The  essays  have  already  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  N.  V.  Evening 
Post;  its  thirty  or  more  papers 
covering  all  sorts  of  questions  per- 
taining to  life,  manners,  and  morals, 
and  especially  to  the  family  life. 

The  title  of  the  third  paper,  '*  A 
Neglected  Subject  of  Education,'' 
conveys  very  little  meaning.  The 
chapter,   however,   will   be  found    a 


strong  plea  for  such  education  of 
young  people  as  may  help  guard 
them  against  the  growing  evil  of 
divorce. 

Another  paper  discusses  the  proper 
spirit  in  which  the  girl  or  man  marry- 
ing into  a  family  should  be  received 
by  the  father  and  mother.  **C." 
next  traces  the  time  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  wedding,  both  as  it  iaffects 
the  children  and  the  parents ;  the 
new  responsibilities  of  the  one  and 
the  void  left  in  the  home  circles  by 
the  departure  of  the  others. 

The  author  discusses  all  manner  and 
condition  of  things  pertaining  to  the 
family  life:  **  Mistress  and  Maids, '^ 
* '  Wives  as  Partners,  * '  *  *  The  Etiquette 
of  Family  Life,*'  ''The  Lamentable 
Publicity  of  Modern  Life,**  and 
**  The  Comradeship  of  Husbands  and 
Wives,**  while  other  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  children,  touching  upon  their 
proper  management,  and  intimating 
that  disagreeable  children  are  not 
always  personally  responsible. 

In  many  ways  the  most  important 
chapter  in  the  book  is  that  on  the 
**  homeliness  **  of  certain  married 
women.  What  a  missionary  work 
**C.**  might  accomplish  if  her  essay 
— for  we  feel  certain  the  book  was 
written  by  a  woman  —  should  lead 
young  married  people  suddenly  to 
realize  how,  even  in  the  midst  of  lux- 
ury, they  are  really  **  homeless.**  A 
home  of  one's  own,  be  it  ever  so 
humbk,  is  better  than  a  gilded  ex- 
istence in  boarding  house  or  apart- 
ment hotel.  Indeed,  the  young 
women  bachelors  of  the  present  day 
are  so  rapidly  finding  out  this  fact  that 
it  is  far  from  unusual  to  find  them 
sole  or  part  owners  of  a  small  home 
of  their  own. 

I  do  not  claim  that  home-making  is 
easy  work ;  nor  for  a  moment  attempt 
to  say  that  the  fine  art  of  good  house- 
keeping is  easily  attained,  but  I  do 
say — with  all  the  truth  I  can  put  into 
the  assertion — that  the  married  woman 
who  sets  aside  her  kingdom  for  lack 
of  courage  and  energy  to  rule  it  is  but 
a  disinherited  princess,  who  lost  the 
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greatest  joy  of  life  when  she  abdicated 
her  throne.  311  pp.  i2mo. — ^A^.  Y. 
Times  Saturday  Review, 


A  DRONE  AND  A  DREAMER. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  whose  **Chronic 
Loafer"  is  still  remembered  as  prom- 
ising, is  surely  coming.  Having  de- 
termined jnst  what  he  wants  to  do,  he 
does  it  with  a  singleness  of  purpose 
and  an  ignoring  of  alluring  side  issues 
which  indicate  possession  of  the  judg- 
ment, sense  of  proportion  and  power 


of  self-denial  that  help  to  constitute 
art  in  the  writing  of  fiction.  In  this 
story  he  reveals  the  coming  of  love 
to  a  confirmed  bachelor  during  a  sum- 
mer spent  in  a  farming  community  in 
Pennsylvania  with  some  chums. 
There  are  several  quaint  characters 
and  much  humor  and  epigrammatic 
wisdom,  with  well-drawn  contrasts  of 
the  types  of  people  and  life  presented. 
The  author  maintains  with  a  sure 
touch  the  line  between  comedy  and 
farce,  and  makes  everything  seem 
possible,  while  towards  the  end  the 


•LOOKING  DOWN  FROM  HIS  SIX  FEET  TWO  ON  HIS  NEW-FOUND  RELATIVE" 

From  "A  Drone  and  a  Draamer' 
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seriousness  of  the  situation  and  the 
pathos  of  it  is  sufficiently  realized  and 
skillfully  presented. 

Yet  Mr.  Lloyd  has  things  to  learn. 
He  might  well  have  chosen  a  better 
subject.  His  drone  and  dreamer  sug- 
gests at  times  rather  a  loafer  and 
feeder,  who,  though  talking  much 
about  nature,  thinks  more  about  din- 
ner, and  whose  chief  concern  is  the 
achievement  and  maintenance  of 
physical  ease.  The  mental  struggle 
incidental  to  such  a  man's  choice  be- 
tween the  state  of  well-groomed  bach- 
elordom  and  marriage  with  a  delight- 
ful and  thoroughly  eligible  woman  is 
hardly  as  heroic  or  as  important,  in  a 
psychologic  sense,  as  Mr.  Lloyd's 
treatment  of  the  theme  would  seem  to 
indicate.  259  pp.  i2mo. — Philadel- 
phia  Ledger, 


PASTORALS  OF  DORSET. 

Mrs.  Blundell  has  forsaken  the 
^'untrodden  ways"  of  the  North 
Country  and  joined  an  already  long 
list  of  writers  who  occupy  themselves 
with  the  doings  and  sayings  of  the 
peasantry  of  Dorsetshire.  There  is, 
perhaps,  less  scope  for  originality  in 
this  departure  ;  but  though  there  is  a 
decided  uniformity  running  through 
this  volume  of  sketches,  neither  the 
country  nor  the  pebple  lose  anything 
from  Mrs.  Blundell's  sympathetic 
treatment.  She  has  apparently  been 
studying  the  impression  made  by  the 
South  African  war  upon  the  natives  of 
the  more  remote  villages,  and  the  re- 
sults of  her  observation  are  depicted 
with  that  charming  combination  of 
pathos  and  humor  of  which  she  has  so 
delightful  a  mastery.  The  picture  of 
the  poor  mother — whose  son,  the  only 
soldier  in  the  village,  fell  on  his  way 
to  Ladysmith — hanging  out  her  flag, 
to  the  consternation  of  her  neighbors, 
when  the  news  of  the  relief  came,  is  a 
good  example  of  this,  as,  in  a  more 
cheerful  manner,  is  **  Granfer's  "  pa- 
triotic endeavor  at  69  to  answer  the 
call  of  the  Queen  to  her  old  soldiers. 
**  Shepherd  Robbins,"  a  study  which 


has  nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  is  a 
happy  instance  of  the  author's  under- 
standing of  these  simple  folk.  No 
doubt  she  idealizes  them,  and  the  side 
of  them  which  requires  stronger  han- 
dling she  is  wise  enough  to  leave  to 
other  interpreters  ;  but  her  pictures  of 
rustic  life,  even  in  the  overwritten 
county  of  **  Darset,"  are  always,  and 
will  always  be  welcome.  316  pp. 
1 2  mo . — Chicago  Record- Herald, 


LEGENDARY  LORE  OF 
MACKINAC. 

Perliaps  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
books  of  poetry  that  I  have  read  this 
summer  has  been  **  Legendary  Lore  of 
Mackinac,"  a  collection  of  Indian 
legends  in  verse,  by  Lorena  M.  Page. 
The  poems  are  short  but  written  in  a 
singularly  interesting  and  beautiful 
style.  With  tender  and  sympathetic 
touch  the  wild  and  untamed  red  man 
is  placed  in  picturesque  relief  against 
the  background  of  his  native  hills  and 
woodlands  ;  his  free  and  natural  life, 
before  the  white  man  came  to  mar  his 
happiness,  is  realistically  portrayed. 

Each  story  seems  to  form  a  drama, 
fancifully  enacted  amid  a  wealth  oif 
charming  natural  scenery,  the  whole 
being  embodied  in  a  sweetly  musical 
verse,  throughout  which  there  runs  an 
undercurrent  of  mystery,  an  ever-re- 
curring note  from  the  far-oflF  past, 
intercepted  here  and  there  by  a  light, 
fantastic  melody  from  fairyland. 

To  add  still  more  to  the  general 
attractiveness  of  the  book,  it  is  neatly 
and  tastefully  bound  and  beautifully 
illustrated,  many  of  the  illustrations 
having  been  furnished  by  the  author's 
own  brush.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a 
work  worthy  of  appreciation  and  love. 
—N,  K.  B. 


FOUR  THINGS. 
Pour  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true  : 
To  think  without  confusion  clearly  ; 
To  love  his  fellow- men  sincerely  ; 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely  ; 
To  trust  in  God  and  Heaven  securely. 
— Henry  Van  Dyke, 
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ORGNETTES 

By  Marie  Louise 

GOOD  NIGHT. 


Good  night  to  you,   my  other  soul,  good 

night. 
It  seems  a  sacrilege  to  tear  away 
Onr  hearts  ftt)m  being  together  until  day. 
Good  night,  my  soul,  it  seems  a  cruel  spite 
That  we  must  separate  and  live  away 
So  many  hours  wasted  of  delight. 
Like  unloved  roses  falling  to  decay, 


Tunes  unperceived  and  scattered  in  the  air. 
It  seems  such  useless,  foolish  recklessness 
To  fling  our  time  away  in  loneliness ; 
God  gave  it  us  to  cherish  and  to  bless — 
Not  helplessly  to  waste  in  weariness. 
Sweetheart,  think  only  of  our  souls*  great 

woe, 
And  come  with  me,  nor  waste  the  hours  so. 


/ia|^ 


THE  SYMPHONY  OF  LIFE. 

•*The  Symphony  of  Life'*  is  a 
veritable  clanging  of  rather  harmoni- 
ous  and  pleasant  sounding  philosophy. 
All  of  the  **  theories**  are  not  sub- 
stantially explained,  but  as  a  matter 
of  interesting  idea-climbing  and 
thought-gymnastics,  it  is  very  charm- 
ing to  speculative  but  not  over- 
scientific  intelligences.  '*The  pre- 
Adamic  man''  opens  the  book  with 
his  brute  instincts  and  unrefine- 
ments  disagreeably  in  evidence.  But 
after  Adam  arrives  all  this  is  changed, 
and  with  the  fall  of  himself  and  Eve, 
we  enter  upon  an  era  of  understand- 
ing and  reasoning.  The  ''fall'*  is 
pictured  as  a  morally  happy  and  up- 
stepping  coincidence.  Although 
misery  became  our  stem  mentor  after 
this  happening,  yet  knowledge  and  a 
true  knowing  and  self- consciousness 
of  ourselves  and  our  relation  to  life 
became  our  invaluable  right  from 
then  on.  Mr.  Wood  is  thoroughly 
optimistic — indeed  he  looks  upon 
pessimism  as  a  result  of  materialism, 
rather  than  a  discontented  spirit- 
uality. 

Much  of  his  cheerfulness  he  shows 
to  spring  from  a  truly  moral  stand- 
point. Evil,  uncertainty  of  principle 
and  all  crooked  by-ways  to  civiliza- 
tion are  contemned  as  breeding  de- 
generateness  and  unwholesomeness. 
He  looks  upon  war  as  a  national 
mistake  and  an  individual  brute 
declension.       Mind,     he  says,   must 


overtop  matter,  or  else  disturbance 
and  inharmoniousness  is  the  result. 
God  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the 
book  turns  its  high-formed  ideas. 
The  Spirit  of  God  and  the  goodness, 
love  and  happiness  of  man  present  a 
oneness,  made  simple  by  the  con- 
cept of  a  perfect  Divinity  This 
universal  oneness  joined  to  a  super- 
natural assurance  would  indeed  make 
thestaunch  believer  an  optimistic  en- 
thusiast. 

** Thinking  as  a  Fine  Art*'  is 
lengthily  and  very  interestingly  ex- 
patiated upon.  '*  High  art,*'  he 
says,  ''is  a  close  partnership  with 
nature  *' ;  again  he  says  :  '*  All  art 
is  mind.*'  The  medium  of  ** emo- 
tions "  is  left  out  entirely.  Of  course, 
art  is  of  the  mind,  also  of  "nature," 
from  whence  comes  some  of  its 
greatest  inspirations ;  but  what  of 
that  nervous  fluid  that  runs  like  quick- 
silver and  sometimes  provokes  the 
wildest  madness  in  those  geniuses  in 
which  this  **  pneumatic  energy*'  is 
overflowing  or  becomes  suddenly 
dammed  and  too  powerful  ?  Emotion 
or  **  nervous- energy  **  is  really  the 
fount  and  force  from  which  all  *  *  art  *  * 
finds  its  being  and  derives  its  strength. 
All  birth  must  be  to  a  certain  degree 
''material,**  and  this  animal  essence 
which  contains  the  ingredients  of 
greatness  and  inspiration  is  the 
"natural  medium**  through  which 
man  surprises  and  treats  us  to  extra- 
ordinary climaxes  of  success.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  the    too-relig- 
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ious  aspect,  and  the  too  ethereal 
views  contained  in  Mr.  Wood's  philos- 
ophy, the  book  will  be  found  vastly 
entertaining  to  those  who  profess  a 
partiality  for  this  mystic  science. 

THE  GOLDEN  TOOTH. 

This  is  a  rather  cheap  sensational 
story.  It  is  of  moderate  interest  and  of 
decided  *  *  newspaperish  * '  classifica- 
tion. The  book  con  tains  much  villainy, 
which  is  unearthed  by  an  amateur  de- 
tective named  To  wnshend.  He  is  in. 
troduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
and  fortunately  accompanies  the  actors 
to  the  end.  He  takes  good  care  of  the 
persecuted,  and  discovers  with  his 
almost  uncanny  insight  and  unfalter- 
ing perseverance  all  the  evil  plots  and 
villainies  that  form  themselves  like 
fever  blisters  through  the  restless 
night  of  deviltry  which  composes  the 
book's  material. 

**The  Golden  Tooth'*  is  a  false 
tooth,  found,  traced  and  fitted  by  the 
same  unerring  detective.  It  is  cer- 
tainly an  original-sounding  name  for 
any  book,  but  in  this  instance  the  rest 
of  the  matter  is  carried  out  in  a 
second-rate  way,  which,  though  con- 
taining great  interest,  is  scened  with 
much  of  dime-novel  effect. 

For  people  who  do  not  regard 
^*  style"  in  their  reading,  but  look 
more  towards  the  denouements  of  in- 
terest, this  book  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory and  even  entertaining.  For 
those  who  really  care  for  a  first-class 
rendering  the  book  will  prove  particu- 
larly lacking  in  this  respect.  A  good 
deal  of  tragedy  and  many  horrible 
episodes  are  effectively  touched  upon. 
Cruelty  and  a  hair-raising  uncanni- 
ness  mark  much  of  the  reading. 
Especially  in  the  case  of  **  Mrs.  Kes- 
teven  * '  are  we  given  a  distinct  feeling  of 
repulsion  and  almost  fear.  If  a  *'  good 
style"  and  solid  setting  had  been 
joined  to  this  *  *squeamish-feltlaction, ' ' 
a  very  creditable  book  might  have  been 
developed,  and  this  weak  waste  of 
**  good  events  "  avoided.  Mr.  Cobban 
boasts  a  splendid  imagination  and  a 


good  strong  '*  mind  hand,"  that 
twists  the  circumstances  where  it 
wills.  Nevertheless,  he  lacks  the 
thing  which  is  much  concerned  in 
boo^  of  the  present  day — ^that 
**  style  "  which  is  chiefly  obtained  by 
hard  and  constant  study  of  the  *  *  wor- 
thy works  "  of  others.  It  is  a  **  lit- 
erary branch  "  never  lost  when  once 
grown,  and  without  it  the  **tree  of 
knowledge  "  is  unsuccessful  and  awk- 
ward in  its  growth  and  beauty. 

TEN  SINGING  LESSONS. 

Mme.  Marchesi's  *'Ten  Singing 
Lessons  "is  a  remarkable  book,  con- 
taining solid  instruction  as  well  as  an 
unusual  interest.  To  a  singer  the  *  *  les- 
sons "  would  prove  most  attractive. 
For  those  who  do  not  possess  the  song- 
gift  the  volume  will  provide  an  enter- 
tainment and  charm  which  is  seldom 
found  in  books  of  this  genus. 
Mme.  Marchesi  seems  to  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  her  pupils,  and  to  her 
readers  also  she  seems  to  stretch  out 
a  helping  hand  and  to  smile  at  them 
a  pleasant  recognition. 

The  book  is  well  gotten  up,  care- 
fully and  regularly  constructed,  yet  it 
not  only  contains  dry  technic  and 
didacticity,  but  it  is  thoroughly  sof- 
tened and  made  easy  by  the  artistic 
ideas  of  a  bom  teacher,  as  well  as  an 
attractive  and  strongly-charactered 
woman. 

Madame  herself  is  an  interesting 
study.  The  **  artiste  "  or  the  **  wom- 
an," we  know  not  which,  excels. 
She  seems  to  be  an  harmoniously  per- 
fected idea  of  them  both. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
the  *  *  Ten  Singing  Lessons, ' '  so  clearly 
and  so  pleasantly  taught.  A  beginner 
in  vocal  music  would  gain  much 
knowledge  from  them,  and  a  gradu- 
ated musician  could  not  fail  to  be 
benefited.  Mme.  Marchesi  also  gives 
us  interesting  hints  of  interesting 
pupils  ;  such  as  Melba,  Calv^,  Eames, 
and  other  steady  shining  stars  of 
the  music-heaven. 

All  her  accounts  are  accurate  and 
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entertainingly  personal.  A  good  talk 
with  Madame  Marches!  could  not  bring 
out  a  more  pleasant  naturalness  of 
conversation.  For  those  who  cannot 
talk  to  Madame  herself  we  would 
advise  the  **Ten  Singing  Lessons*' 
as  an  invaluable  substitute. 

THE  NINETEENTH  HOLE. 

•*  The  Nineteenth  Hole  *'  is  a  book 
of  well-written  interesting  golf 
and  auto  stories.  The  stories  are 
light,  ingeniously  concocted  and  skill - 


ner  of  which  will  get  **  The  Greatest 
Thing  in  the  World  **  as  his  prize. 
Jack  wins  the  match  and  carries  off 
with  great  pride  Cicely,  who  is  to  him 
**  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World.'* 
The  prize-giver  is  the  father  of  this 
living  prize,  and  it  is  just  as  he  is  de- 
bating what  to  give,  that  Jack  comes 
and  claims  his  own.  This  takes  the 
great  weight  of  the  decision  from  off 
the  mind  of  this  perturbed  old  man, 
and  he  becomes  quite  as  smiling  as 
the  two  satisfied  young  lovers. 

Then  there  comes  a  great  breaking 
of  clubs,   and  a  mending   of  hearts. 


'SMASHED  HIS  FAVORITE  PLAY-CLUB" 


From  "The  Ninotoonth  Hole' 


Copyright,  1901,  by  Harper  and  Brothers 


fully  worked  out.  Love  and  laughter 
and,  of  course,  the  inimitable  golf,  are 
the  compounds  which  are  carefully 
mixed  together  and  cunningly  con- 
trived into  startling  finishes  and  satis- 
factory climaxes. 

The  illustrations,  too,  are  by  noted 
artists  and  are  thoroughly  worthy  of 
their  masters'  reputations. 

The  '*  Greatest  Thing  in  the 
World  '*  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  taking  of  the  stories.  It  de- 
scribes a  most  exciting  game,  the  win- 


Golf  is  dethroned,  love  is  again  raised 
to  its  right  place.  Piles  of  broken 
clubs  and  bruised  balls  strew  the 
course.  The  caddies  all  turn  into 
Cupids  and  the  players  towards  one 
another.  It  is  a  Utopia  after  long 
years  of  wretched  golf  government, 
and  the  kingdom  recedes  from  the 
golfiac  authority.  Love  becomes  king 
over  all,  and  love's  soft  words  take 
the  place  of  golf  slang  and  all  the 
rest  of  those  bad  words  produced  by 
the  golf  irritation. 
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A  PRINCESS  OF  THE  HILLS. 

This  book  is  pleasing  in  its  plot  and 
delightful  in  its  English.  It  runs 
smoothly  and  lacks  no  interest  even 
in  its  laziest  pages.  The  scene  of  the 
story  is  laid  in  the  Alps.  The  heroine 
is  a  peasant  girl  of  noble  de- 
scent from  **way  back**;  close  on 
her  footsteps  comes  an  American 
maiden — the  heroine  of  modem  fic- 
tion ;  and  these  two  make  it  warm  for 
as  many  men  and  more,  breaking 
their  hearts  and  mending  them  all  in 
the  allotted  and  somewhat  short  space 
of  306  pages. 

The  scenery  around  the  Alps  is  de- 
scribed prettily  but  not  grandly.  The 
**rocal  color/'  the  '*  native  shade,'* 
is  splendidly  and  harmoniously  paint- 
ed. It  is  very  well  written  and 
clearly  the  production  of  an  author 
and  not  an  amateur.  It  is  like  a  voice 
that  well  trained  neither  strains  itself 
to  sing  nor  smothers  the  notes,  but 
gives  them  out  evenly,  clearly,  and 
beautifully  with  the  least  exertion 
possible,  and  which  years  of  practice 
and  intelligent  education  have  engen- 
dered. 

There  is  nothing  very  startling  in 
the  book,  and  the  genius  of  **  eflFect " 
is  almost  totally  lacking.  This  is 
well  repaid  by  the  genius  of  simplic- 
ity, good  wording,  and  well-toned 
coloring.  There  is  much  delicate 
meaning  throughout  the  story  and 
little  boasting  or  affectation  of  style. 
Altogether  the  book  is  the  delightfully 
refined  and  artistic  production  of  a 
highly  developed  but  not  over- 
strained intellect.  The  monotonous 
and  Lotos-like  inanimateness  of  the 
Italian  atmosphere  is  thoroughly  por- 
trayed. It  is  not  lazy  enough  to  dream 
our  senses  away  in,  but  stimulating 
us  rather  out  of  our  reverie. 

A  clear-cut  cleanness  of  outline  and 
a  safe  knowledge  of  what  she  is  tell- 
ing us,  takes  away  any  indefiniteness 
of  the  design  and  gives  us  the  truth 
pleasantly  and  not  too  forcibly. 

The  illustrations  are  by  Orson 
Lowell.     They  do  not  show  much 


character  in  their  drawing  but  there 
is  a  southern  atmosphere  about  them 
that  suits  the  story  still  more  than 
would  a  stronger  pen  lacking  good 
local  coloring. 

"^^^ 

CRANKISMS. 

This  little  book  is  fantastic  besides 
being  reasonably  bright  and  under- 
standable. The  philosophy  in  it  is 
more  sound  than  original,  the  drawing 
in  it  more  artistic  than  accurate. 
Nevertheless  the  volume  presents  an 
attractiveness  and  holds  an  individual 
charm  far  beyond  that  of  heavier  and 
more  carefully  constructed  material. 
The  book  may  be  read  in  less  than  an 
hour,  yet  we  find  ourselves  turning 
back  to  look  deeper  into  some  saying 
which  before  we  did  not  quite  ap- 
preciate, or  to  some  picture  of  the  un- 
usually exaggerated  type  which  is  a 
delightful  weakness  of  the  artist. 

The  wording  in  the  philosophical 
sayings  is  original  if  the  ideas  do  fall 
short  of  the  **  never  thought  before  " 
kind.  It  is  an  easy  book  to  read,  a 
pretty  book  to  write  and  we  would 
imagine  it  to  be  an  easy  book  to  sell. 
The  illustrations  are  the  hardest  and 
the  easiest-looking  part  of  the  book. 
They  are  lightly  and  carelessly  drawn 
but  they  show  an  innate  talent  not 
often  unearthed  amongst  us. 

On  the  cover  we  find  this  little  in- 
scription : 

'*  What  men  see  in  women  or 
women  in  men  to  admire  is  generally 
a  puzzle  to  those  who  know  the  men 
and  women  in  question  intimately." 

Beside  this  bit  of  philosophy  stands 
an  exaggeratedly  artistic  creation — 
feminine,  of  course.  She  holds  a 
scepter,  ribbon- trimmed,  and  a  halo 
haunts  her  head.  At  her  feet  there 
bows  down  a  man — most  miserable, 
from  all  appearances.  He  is  **  pro- 
posing,** evidently,  to  his  **fate'*  who 
stands  before  him.  She  is  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  new  woman— exaggerated, 
artistic ,  uncertain  —  and  American . 
We  will  hope  that  she  accepts  him. 
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Or  we  hope  that  he  will  forget  her. 
His  misery  seems  to  be  intense  and 
either  of  these  conclnsions  would  per- 
haps serve  to  raise  him  to  an  upright 
position  of  normal  cheerfulness  again. 
All  the  pictures  are  pliable  ^nd  the 
author  makes  them  do  a  sort  of  pic- 
tured Dclsarte  tfiat  delights  us  with 
their  suppleness  and  makes  us  fear  for 
their  backs.  **Crankisms"  is  a 
book  of  welcomely  strange  conceits 
and  should  be  appreciated  for  its 
daring  flightiness  as  well  as  its  very 
modem  affectedness  of  touch. 


=Among  the  books  announced  for 
early  publication  are  **  Mistress  Joy," 
by  Grace  MacGowan  Cooke  and  Annie 
Booth  McKinney,  well-known  news- 
paper writers  in  the  South,  who  have 
here  written  a  romance  of  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  which 
Aaron  Burr  is  a  conspicuous  charac- 
ter;  **  Mrs.  Wiggs,  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch,"  by  Alice  Caldwell  Hegan,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  pathetic  and 
humorous  little  story  which  will  make 
a  popular  Christmas  book ;  *  *  An  Okla- 
homa Romance,"  by  Helen  Churchill 
Candee,  a  timely  story  of  a  love  a£fair 
complicated  witii  a  land  claim  ;  and 
*'Tom  Beauling,"  a  romance  of  to- 
day, by  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  New 
York,  a  book  which  is  said  to  be  re- 
markable for  its  humor  and  vivacity. 


IN  A  SEPTEMBER  NIGHT. 

There  the  moon  leans  out  and  blesses 
AU  the  dreamy  hills  below ; 

Here  the  willows  wash  their  tresses 
Where  the  water-lilies  blow, 
In  the  stream  that  glideth  slow. 

High  in  heaven,  in  serried  ranges, 
Oond-wreaths  float  through  pallid  light, 

Like  a  flock  of  swans  that  changes 
In  the  middle  Autumn  night. 
North  for  South  in  ordered  flight. 

What  know  ye,  who  hover  yonder. 
More  than  I,  of  that  veiled  good 

Whither  all  things  lead,  I  wonder. 
That  ye  follow  the  wind's  mood 
In  such  patient  quietude  ? 

—F,  Wyville  Home. 


F.  L.  H.— 

The  poem  beginning  **  I  am  dying,  Egypt, 
dying,'*  was  written  b^  General  W.  H. 
Lytle,  and  can  be  found  m  Sullivan's  Stand- 
ard Recitations,  No.  2. 

J.  E.  M.— The  quotation  asked  for  in  July 
Book  Nbws  is  found  in  the  latter  part  of 
Tennyson's  •*  Morte  D'Arthur,"  and  reads  as 
follows : 
**To  the  island- valley  of  the  Avilion ; 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow» 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly." 


Johanna  Spyri,  the  well-known  German 
writer  of  books  for  the  young,  died  in  Swit- 
zerland, July  8.  Mme.  Spyn  was  bom  near 
Zurich,  December  6,  1829.  In  1870  she 
began  her  literary  activity  by  publishing  a 
collection  of  stories  entited  **  Am  Sonntag." 
Since  then  she  wrote  nearly  thirty  volumes 
of  tales  for  children.  Of  these  her  charm- 
ing *' Swiss  Stories  for  Children  and  those 
who  love  children."  **Gritli's  Children," 
"Heidi,"  '*  Rico  and  Wiseli,"  and  ••  Red 
Letter  Stories,"  have  appeared  in  English 
translations  in  this  country. 

Prop.  Hbrbbrt  Baxtbr  Adams,  for 
many  years  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
died  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  July  30.  Professor 
Adams  was  bom  at  Shutesbury,  Mass.,  April 
16.  1850,  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  1872.  and  received  a  Ph.D.  from  Heidel- 
berg University  in  Germany  in  1876.  He 
was  a  fellow  in  history  at  Johns  Hopkins 
from  1876  to  1878,  and  since  then  had  been 
successively  associate  professor  and  pro- 
fessor in  that  university.  Professor  Adams 
was  made  a  doctor  of  laws  by  the  University 
of  Alabama  in  1891,  and  was  lecturer  in 
Smith  College  from  1878  to  1881.  His 
largest  work  as  an  author  was  **  The  Life 
and  Writings  of  Jared  Sparks,"  but  he  did 
much  in  the  line  of  educational  and  histor- 
ical monographs,  which  attracted  wide 
attention.  Since  1887  he  had  been  the 
editor  of  Contributions  to  American  Edu- 
ccUional  History  for  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  was  editor  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Histor- 
ical and  Political  Science,  —  Publishers* 
IVeekly, 
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Abbby  Churches  of  Bath  and 
Mai^mbsbury  and  the  Church 
OF  Saint  Laurence,  Bradford- 
•  ON-AvoN,  The.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Perkins,  M.  A.  Uniform  with  the 
**  Cathedral  Series,*'  intended  to  describe 
the  lesser  edifices  of  Bngland,  whose  size 
often  equals  that  of  a  cathedral,  six  having 
been  issued.  As  in  cathedrals,  the  histories 
of  the  buildings  are  first  treated,  the  interior 
is  carefully  described  and  illustrations  point 
the  architectural  and  archaeological  com- 
ment. The  usual  lists  of  a  guide  book  are 
included.    ii6  pp.    i2mo. 

Cathedral  Church  of  Bristol,  The. 
A  description  of  its  fabric  and  a  brief  history 
of  the  Episcopal  See.  By  H.  J.  L.  J. 
Mass^,  M.  A.  One  of  a  series  on  English 
cathedrals  whose  aim  is  **  to  produce  a  work 
compiled  with  sufficient  knowledge  and 
scholarship  to  be  of  value  to  the  student  of 
archaeology  and  history  and  yet  not  in  too 
technical  language  for  an  orainary  visitor 
and  tourist.''  History  and  architecture  are 
mingled  in  the  treatment,  and  illustrations 
and  plans  add  to  the  value  of  the  work  for 
reference.  In  all,  twenty-five  of  the  series 
have  appeared.  Bell's  Cathedral  Series. 
112  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo. 


necessary  to  Mis.  Gaskell's  life.  There  is 
a  full  index,  a  facsimile  of  the  original  title 
page,  half  tone  illustrations  of  various 
scenes,  and  ih^  format  is  uniform  with  the 
Haworth  Edition.    526  pp.  i2mo. 

Sketches  of  Booksellers  of  Other 
Days.    By  E.  Marston.   Illustrated.    182  pp. 
i6mo. 
See  review. 

Some  Records  of  the  Later  Life  of 
Harriet,  Countess  Granville.    Bv  her 
granddaughter,  Susan  H.  Oldfield.      With 
portraits.    286  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 
See  review, 

Tennyson.  By  Morton  Luce.  A  con- 
densed study  of  Tennyson's  works  with  no 
attempt  at  criticism,  the  comment  being 
appreciation  rather  than  analysis.  Tenny- 
son's predecessors,  life  and  characteristics 
are  briefly  described.  His  successive  pub- 
lications are  then  described  in  detail,  with 
a  brief  argument  of  their  subject,  com- 
menting upon  the  meter,  and  an  explana- 
tion of  their  object  and  purpose.  This  method 
leads  to  a  somewhat  trite  comment,  but  a 
large  number  of  facts  are  brought  together 
which  are  made  accessible  by  an  index. 
The  Temple  Primers.  With  portrait.  166 
pp.    32mo. 
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Life  of  Charlotte  Bront^.  By  E. 
C.  Gaskell,  author  of  **Mary  Barton," 
etc.  Reprinted  from  the  first  edition 
and  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes 
by  Temple  Scott  and  B.  W.  Willett.  A  re- 
print of  the  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  by  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  which  first  appeared  in  1857.  An 
introduction  reviews  the  circumstance  of 
its  production  at  the  request  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  surviving  sister.  A  bibliography 
of  the  leading  authorities  which  have  ap- 
peared since  upon  Miss  Bronte  gives  the 
basis  of   annotations  which  add  whatever 


EDUCATIONAL 

Elements  of  Plane  Geometry.  By 
Alan  Sanders.  This  work,  intended  for  the 
use  of  classes  in  high  schools,  academies, 
and  preparatory  schools,  contains  several 
distinctive  features.  Some  of  the  more 
obvious  steps  of  the  demonstrations  are 
omitted  in  the  propositions  after  the  first 
few,  thus  forcing  the  pupil  to  reason  for 
himself.  All  constructions,  such  as  draw- 
ing parallels,  erecting  perpendiculars,  etc., 
are  given  before  they  are  required  to  be 
used  in  demonstrations.  Many  exercises, 
drawn  largely  from  the  entrance  examina- 
tion papers  of  the  leading  colleges  and  sci- 
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entific  schools,  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
book.    247  pp.    lamo. 

La  Nbuvainb  de  Coi^ettb  par  Jeanne 
ScHULTz.  Bdited  for  school  use.  By  Flor- 
ence I.e.  Lye.  "Colette**  has  been  se- 
lected for  school  use  in  this  edition  because 
it  is  written  in  the  simple  and  fieimiliar 
speech  which  a  native  child  first  hears 
spoken  all  about  him,  and  it  is  with  this 
everyday  idiom  of  Prance  that  the  study  of 
French  should  begin.  Exercises  in  the 
idioms,  which  are  re-written  in  somewhat 
different  form,  complete  the  work.  148  pp. 
Indexed.     12  mo. 

L'Enfant  Espion  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Reginald  R.  Goodell,  M.  A.  These 
stories  are  all  simple  in  style  and  construc- 
tion, and  interesting  and  attractive  in  sub- 
ject matter.  Brief  biographical  accounts  of 
the  authors  precede  the  text,  and  the  notes 
explain  all  historical  and  other  allusions. 
Exercises  are  given  in  French  composition 
based  on  each  story,  and  a  full  vocabulary 
is  also  included.     142  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 
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Bvbrydav  Thoughts  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  author 
of  *'An  Ambitious  Man,''  etc.  Short  social 
essays  in  the  well-known  style  of  the  point 
of  view  of  Mrs.  Wilcox,  newspapery  in 
character,  reviewing  various  familiar  pnases 
of  the  daily  life  of  women.    With  portrait. 

p.     i2mo. 
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HoicE  Thoughts.     By  C.    311  pp.    12- 
mo. 
See  review. 

Men  and  Letters.  By  Herbert  Paul. 
334  pp.    i2mo. 

Ste  review. 

Prose  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.  D.  , 
The.  Bdited  by  Temple  Scott.  The  fifth 
volume  of  Swift's  works  is  composed  of  his 
political  pamphlets  written  for  the  Harley 
administration  during  the  period  to  which 
he  owed  moat  of  his  reputation.  These 
pamphlets  are  printed  with  a  reproduction 
of  the  original  title  page.  Vol.  V.  His- 
torical and  Political  Tracts.  English.  With 
portrait.    491  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 

Symphony   of  Life,  The.     By  Henry 
Wood,  author  of  "  Edward  Burton."  302  pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review. 


FICTION 

African  Treasure,  An.  By  J.  Maclaren 
Cobban,  author  of  **  The  Red  Sultan,"  etc. 
A  reprint  in  cheap  form  of  a  novel  which 
appeared  in  England  five  years  ago,  illus- 
trated by  local  photographs,  which  make 
free  use  of  life  in  Morocco  and  the  lives  of 
some  actual  residents  there.  The  picture 
of  the  country  is  fairly  accurate,  without 
showing  special  knowledge.  The  Red- 
Letter  Series.    367  pp.    i2mo.    Paper. 

Bei#Eaguered   Forest,    The.    By  Elia 
W.  Peattie.    349  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review* 

Changewng,  The.  By  Sir  Walter  Be- 
sant,  author  of  "The  Master  Craftsman," 
etc.  One  of  Sir  Walter  Besant's  latest 
novels,  which  appeared  three  years  ago, 
introduces  an  American,  and  deals  in  his 
usual  conventional  fashion  with  the  English 
life  of  thirty  years  ago.  317  pp.  i2mo. 
Paper. 

Crystai,  Sceptre,  ¥he.  A  story  of  ad- 
venture. By  Philip  Verriel  Mighels,  author 
of  *•  Nella,  the  Heart  of  the  Army,"  etc.  This 
narrative  takes  us  by  way  of  a  balloon  into 
the  midst  of  the  Missing  Links,  next  of  kin 
somewhat  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  those 
detestable  yahoos  who  were  too  much  like 
humanity  to  be  tolerated  by  it,  but,  upon 
the  whole,  poor  relations  of  whom  we  need 
not  be  ashamed.  The  story  is  told  with 
vigor,  and  carries  one  along  with  it.  To 
those  who  like  its  kind  it  will  be  an  acqui- 
sition, especially  to  the  boyish  reader,  who 
Mrill  like  it  the  better  because  of  the 
romance  crowning  the  adventure.  389  pp. 
i2mo.— M  Y.  Times  Saiurday  Review, 

Drone  and  a  Dreamer,  A.    By  Nelson 
Lloyd,  author  of  '*The  Chronic  Loafer." 
Illustrated.     259  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review, 

Fiander's  Widow.    A  novel.    By  M.  E. 
Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell),  author  of 
'*  The  Duenna  of  a  Genius,"  etc.    357  pp. 
12  mo. 
See  review. 


Four-Leaved  Ci,over.  By  Maxwell 
Gray,  author  of  "The  Silence  of  Dean 
Maitland,"  etc.  This  is  a  stonr  of  English 
life,  with  the  usual  gallant  omcer  and  the 
usual  pretty,  spirited  girl  in  it.  The  only 
strikingly  original  feature  of  the  tale  is  an 
encounter  in  which  the  heroine  knocks 
the  villain  down,  landing  him  in  the  mud 
of  a  goose-pond  and  disturbing  the  geese 
very  much.  295  pp.  i2mo,  paper. —  Wash- 
ington Times, 
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Gali^ant  Fight,  A.  By  Marion  Harlaad. 
A  reprint  of  a  novel  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can life,  which  first  appeared  in  1888,  and  is 
now  issued  in  paper  covers.    414  pp.  lamo. 

Geoffrey  Strong.  By  Laura  E. 
Richards,  author  of  ''Captain  January," 
etc.  In  this  story  of  New  England,  Mrs. 
Richards,  whose  ' 'Captain  January  *'  has  had 
a  circulation  of  over  100,000,  describes  a 
seaside  village  of  the  Northern  Coast,  with 
its  two  maiden  ladies  and  a  young  doctor, 
with  a  thread  of  a  love  story  passing  through 
it.  A  charming  idyl,  fresh  and  character- 
istic.   Illustrated.     217  pp.     i6mo. 

GiRi.  OF  Chicago,  A.  By  Mary  Moncure 
Parker,  author  of  **  A  Lucky  Hazard,"  etc. 
A  study  of  Chicago  life,  written  vrith  much 
spirit,  some  knowledge  and  an  itching  de- 
sire to  compass  social  criticism.  The  rise 
of  a  Chicago  millionaire  in  society,  a  bach- 
elor dinner,  an  aflemoon  tea,  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  Lord  and  the  marriage 
of  the  millionaire's  daughter,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  chapters  strung  loosely  together, 
and  having  in  them  much  minute  l^:al  de- 
scription, told  with  no  special  mastery  of 
the  technical  conditions  of  novel-writing. 
140  pp.     i2mo. 

Golden  Tooth,  The.    By  J.  Maclaren 
Cobban,  anthor  "A  Royal  Exchange,"  etc. 
306  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review. 

House  of  Romance,  The.  Certain 
stories  including  "  La  Brlla,"  and  others, 
re-collected  by  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle, 
authors  of  "The  Bath  Comedy."  etc.  375 
pp.  i2mo. 
See  review. 


J.  Devwn— Boss.    A  romance  of  Ameri- 
can  politics.      By  Francis  Churchill  Wil- 
liams.   Illustrated  by  Clifford  Carlton.    520 
pp.     i2mo. 
^e  review, 

LiTTi,E  DoRRiT.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
This  novel,  by  the  use  of  extremely  thin 
paper,  is  condensed  to  a  single  small  volume 
where  the  type  is  large  enough  to  be  com- 
fortable, and  the  off-print  is  not  noticeable. 
New  Century  Library.    895  pp.     i6mo. 

Maid  of  Maiden  Lane»  The.  A  sequel 
to  •*  The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon."  A  love 
stor]^.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr,  author  of  "Friend 
Olivia,"  etc.  -In  historical  novel  opening 
in  New  York  in  1791,  depicting  life  of  the 
day  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  recent 
English  occupation,  the  French  Revolution, 
then  in  progress,  and  occasionally  introduces 
an  historic  character,  with  more  of  an  effort 
o  picture  the  life  of  a  period  than  to  make 


plain  the  characters  of  the  hero  and  heroine. 
The  People's  Library.  Illustrated.  338  pp. 
i2mo.     Paper. 

Manager  of  the  B.  and  A.,  The.  A 
novel.  ByVaughan  Kester.  275  pp.  12  mo. 
See  review. 

Marjory  Moore.  Bv  Adeline  Sergeant, 
author  of  *'Dauiiay's  Tower,"  etc.  A  re- 
publication in  less  expensive  form  of  a 
novel  which  appeared  as  one  of  the  **  Red- 
wood" novels,  which  appeared  in  1896. 
426  pp.     i2mo.    Paper. 

Mrs.  Green.  By  Evelyne  Elsye  Rynd. 
Mrs.  Green  is  the  woman  who  comes  to  the 
country  parsonage  whenever  **  we  are  *  out 
of  a  cook,*  or  *  looking  for  a  house- 
maid,' "  and  favors  the  rector's  daughter 
with  her  reflections  upon  marriage,  the 
handling  of  drunken  husbands,  the  myster- 
ies of  politics  during  the  **  Kharki "  gen- 
eral election,  missionaries,  and  other  things 
— all  in  the  strangle,  dialect  of  the  English 
lower  classes,  which  know  not  *'  h's  "  or 
grammar.  The  author  makes  Mrs.  Green 
consistent  in  her  uneducated,  inconsistent 
feminine  way  from  first  to  last.  The  woman 
is  a  character,  not  merely  a  mouthpiece  for 
dicdect.  178  pp.  i2mo. — A^.  Y.  Mail  and 
Express. 

Nineteenth  Hoi«e,  The.  Being  tales  of 
the  fair  green.  By  Van  Tassel  Sutphen. 
Second  Series.  Illustrated.  191  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review. 

**;^i9.coo."  By  Burford  Delannoy,  au- 
thor of  **  The  Missing  Cyclist."  etc.  297  pp. 
i2mo. 

Old  House  by  the  Sea,  The.  By  Sarah 
E.  Phipps,  This  novel,  the  first  by  its 
author,  opens  with  a  haunted  house  and 
the  discovery  in  it  by  a  young  woman  of  a 
piece  of  paper  with  a  cipher  upon  it.  The 
adventures  which  attend  the  use  of  this 
house,  which  the  young  woman  has  inher- 
ited, by  smugglers,  and  a  love  plot  com- 
plete the  story.      With  portrait.    203  pp. 


Pastorals  of  Dorset.  By  M.  E.  Fran- 
cis.  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell.)  Illustrated 
by  Claud  C.  DuPr^  Cooper.  316  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review. 

Princess  of  the  Hii^w,  A.     By  Mrs.. 
Burton  Harrison.    306  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 

PrinceTOnian,  a.  a  story  of  under- 
graduate life  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey. 
By  James  Barnes,  author  of  '*  Midshipman 
Farragut,"  etc.  This  novel  of  life  in  Prince- 
ton College  by  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1891,  first  published  in  1896,  is  now  in  its 
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fifth  edition.  The  young  freshman  is  in- 
troduced at  the  beginning  of  his  career  and 
carried  throngh  his  four  years  with  the  usual 
little  love  stor^.  The  book  appears  as  one 
of  the  University  Series,  which  carry  three 
other  novels,  two  on  Harvard  and  one  on 
Yale.   431  pp.     lamo.    Paper. 

Rbgbnbratton  of  Helen  Galbraith  ; 
OR,  Waters  That  Pass  Away,  The.  By 
N.  B.  Winston.  A  reprint  of  a  novel  which 
appeared  two  jears  ago,  which  opens  in  the 
home  of  a  painter,  disabled  by  an  accident, 
whose  wife  is  forced  to  support  him.  She 
endeavors  to  earn  their  jomt  livelihood  by 
writing,  and  the  story  takes  her  through 
circles  of  journalism  and  literature,  about 
both  of  which  there  is  much  comment. 
322  pp.     i2mo.    Paper. 

Road  to  Ridgeby's,  The.  By  Prank 
Bnrlingame  Harris.  In  the  last  pages  of  this 
story,  the  hero  reveals  the  simple  mystery 
of  his  incognito.  Until  then  he  had  worked 
as  a  farm  hand  with  the  Ridgebys,  who 
met  him  accidentally  after  he  had,  hero 
fashion,  thrashed  a  bully.  Newton,  of 
couise,  fell  in  love  with  the  educated,  beat^ 
tifol,  yet  sensible,  Sibley,  an  adoptea 
daughter  of  the  old  farmer.  About  this 
slender  thread  of  romance  the  plot  is 
woven,  but  there  is  a  freshness  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  characters  and  a  photographic 
clearness  in  depicting  the  hard,  grioding 
life  on  western  farms  that  give  genuine 
interest  to  the  story.  The  young  author 
wrote  with  a  purpose,  wrote  strongly  if 
somewhat  immaturely.  334  pp  i2mo.^- 
N.  y.  Times  Saturday  Review, 

SoxG  OF  THE  Sword.  A.  A  romance  of 
1796.  Bv  Leo  Ditrichstein.  This  historical 
novel  of  a  period  just  after  the  French 
Revolution  mtroduces  Bonaparte  in  the 
opening  of  his  career  at  the  Bridjge  of  Lodi, 
and  turning  into  a  novel  the  romantic  drama 
of  the  same  title  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sothem  appeared.    286  pp.   i2mo.     Paper. 

When  a  Witch  is  Young.    A  historical 
oovel.    By  4-19-69.    442  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 

When  the  Land  Was  Young.  Being 
the  true  romance  of  Mistress  Antoinette 
Hnguenin  and  Captain  Jack  Middleton  in 
the  days  of  the  Buccaneers.  By  Lafayette 
McLaws.  Illustrated.  383  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review, 

Whirugig,  The.  By  Mayne  Lindsay, 
author  of  "The  Valley  of  Sapphires.** 
Writing  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Anthony 
Hope,  Mr.  Lindsay  has  made  a  novel  of  ro- 
mance that  is  very  lively  reading,  despite 
the  impossibilities  of  plot  and  an  occasional 
careless  failure  in  constructing  the  environ- 


ment. The  time  of  the  story  is  the  present, 
and  the  scene  is  in  an  Old  World  principality 
not  to  be  found  on  the  map.  The  situation 
described  arises  from  the  resemblance  of  a 
traveling  Englishman  to  a  conspirator 
a^inst  the  peace  of  this  principality,  and 
his  consequent  kidnapping  b^  some  of  the 
conspirator's  enemies.  This  time  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  triumphs  over  all  foes,  and  overcomes 
all  difficulties  by  the  strength  of  his  arm 
and  the  nimbleness  of  his  wit  There  is  a 
new  touch  in  this  story,  however,  for  here 
the  hero  wins  not  because  of  his  training  for 
war  or  for  the  world's  emergencies,  or  be- 
cause of  any  racial  resourcefulness,  but  be- 
cause of  the  inspiring,  revivifying  power  of 
love.  Illustrated.  285  pp.  i2mo. — Phila- 
delphia Ledger, 

Wn^DBRSMOOR.  A  novel.  By  C.  L.  An- 
trobus,  author  of  **  Quality  Comer,**  etc. 
This  book  reveals  all  this  author's  many  ad- 
mirable gifts,  her  careful  training  in  her  art, 
her  ability  to  draw  character,  her  sharn  eje 
for  the  salient  mental  features  of  the  Lan- 
cashire folk  and  their  speech— above  all,  her 
happy  knack  of  making  her  reader  feel  the 
atmosphere  of  the  country,  in  sunshine  and 
rain,  in  summer  and  winter.  A  murder 
mystery  of  the  moor  furnishes  the  main 
thread  of  the  story,  but  it  is,  after  all,  the 
dailjr  life  of  the  characters,  the  consistent, 
felicitous  interpretation  of  their  thoughts 
and  motives,  the  admirable  local  color,  that 
gives  value  to  Mrs.  Antrobus's  works.  446 
pp.     i2mo. — N,Y,  Mail  and  Express, 

Woman  Ai^one,  A.  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clif- 
ford, author  of  **  Love  Letters  of  a  Worldly 
Woman,'*  etc.  The  three  short  stories 
which  make  up  this  volume  all  treat  the 
same  theme  of  isolation,  through  an  ill- 
assorted  marriage,  through  the  struggle  for 
existence,  or  through  crime.  Mrs.  Clifford 
has  a  true  perception  of  the  complicated, 
over-civilized  characters  with  which,  usually, 
she  deals,  and  her  style,  the  reader  will 
hardly  need  to  be  reminded,  is  highly  epi- 
grammatic. This  is  her  comment,  for  ex- 
ample, on  an  unwelcome  marriage  forced 
unawares  upon  the  attention  of  an  Bnglish 
family :  *'  Knowledge  comes  thus  some- 
times— soft-footed  and  voiceless ;  but  hurry- 
ing, as  if  the  gods  had  flung  it  at  us  to  save 
a  situation."      307  pp.      i2mo.      Paper. — 

N,  y.  Post, 
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LECTURES 

Proven^ai,  Lyric,  The.  By  Lewis  F. 
Mott.  This  lecture  delivered  before  the 
**  Comparative     Literature    Society,"   De- 
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cember  i,  1900,  reviews  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  popular  audience,  Proven9al  love 
poems,  with  translations,  and  outlines  the 
fife  story  of  some  of  those  who  wrote  them. 
59  pp.  i2mo. 

Rabbi's  Impressions  of  the  Oberam- 
MKRGUA  Passion  Play,  A.  Being  a  series 
of  six  lectures,  with  three  supplemental 
chapters  bearing  on  the  subject.  By  Rabbi 
Joseph  Krauskopf,  D.  D.  With  portrait. 
226  pp.  21  mo. 

Schopenhauer.  A  lecture.  By  Thomas 
Bailey  Saunders.  A  study  of  Schopenhauer 
by  an  English  author  who  has  translated 
many  of  his  essays,  and  who,  in  the  f)resent 
criticism,  endeavors  to  place  his  subject  in 
relation  with  the  philosophy  of  the  period. 
But  little  biographical  material  is  included. 
95  pp.     i2mo. 
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Eton  Boy*s  Letters,  An.  Selected  and 
arranged  by  the  author  of  "  A  Day  of  My 
Life  at  Eton.*'  On  the  title  page  the  author 
informs  us  that  his  work  has  oeen  merely  to 
**  select  and  arrange,"  but  there  is  a  note  of 
maturity  in  the  text  tliat  indicates  for  the 
author — whoever  he  may  be— a  secure  ar- 
rival at  years  of  discretion.  However,  the 
book  is  eminently  readable,  is  full  of  boy- 
hood, too,  and  of  boyhood's  joys  and  triak, 
and  is,  finally,  well  worth  the  perusal  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  English 
schools.  210  pp.  i6mo. — PhiltuUiphia 
Press, 


literature  of  the  past  century  is  then  con- 
sidered by  subjects.  First  poetry,  then 
essays,  history,  oratory,  nature  studies,  ad- 
venture, humor  and  pathos,  mystery  and 
terror,  idealism  and  realism,  the  national 
novel,  local  portraiture  of  different  sections, 
and  the  historical  no'iel.  In  each  of  these 
subjects  a  list  of  works  is  cited,  references 
are  given  for  study,  and  questions  follow. 
186  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo. 
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MECHANICAL      SCIENCE 


A  B  C  OF  THE  Tei^Ephone.  A  practical 
and  useful  treatise  for  students  and  workers 
in  telephony.  By  James  E.  Homans,  A.  M. 
An  elementary  account  of  the  telephone, 
intended  to  explain  it  for  students  and 
workers  in  telephony.  The  development 
of  the  industry  is  reviewed  to  the  present 
date,  full  descriptions  are  ^ven  of  various 
inventions,  and  the  practical  work  of  in- 
stalling and  managing  a  telephone  S3rstem 
is  treated  in  detail.  The  work  follows  the 
American  practice.  Illustrated.  335  pp. 
Indexed.    i2mo. 


Practicai,  Directions  for  Erecting 
Gas-Lighting  and  Bei^i,- Fitting  for 
Amateurs.  By  Edward  Trevert.  New 
revised,  fourth  edition.  Illustrated.  64  pp. 
Indexed.     i6mo. 
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Letters  of  Her  Mother  to  Ei,iza- 
BETH,  The.    229  pp.    i2mo. 
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LITERATURE 


American  Literature.  A  Labora- 
tory Method.  By  H.  L.  Mason,  author  of 
**  Students*  Readings  and  Questions  in  Eng- 
lish Literature.**  This  study  of  American 
literature  by  the  Professor  of  English  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  Drexel  Institute 
takes  up  the  subject  with  a  view  to  study  by 
direct  contact  with  references  and  authors 
rather  than  through  the  methods  of  the 
manual.  A  working  list  of  reference  books 
is  first  presented.  A  brief  study  is  made  of 
the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods.  The 
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Ten   Singing   Lessons.      By   Mathilde 
Marchesi.       Preface    by    Madame    Melba. 
With  portrait.     198  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 
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NATURAL       HISTORY 

Insect  Book,  The.  By  Leland  O. 
Howard,  Ph.  D.  This  book  deals  scientifi- 
cally, yet  in  a  style  to  attract  the  lay 
reader,  with  bees,  wasps,  ants,  grasshoppers, 
flies  and  other  North  American  insects 
exclusive  of  the  butterflies,  moths  and 
beetles.    Mr.   Howard  sets  forth  in  detail 
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the  life  histories  of  these  insects,  and  gives  * 
tn  Ultimate  account  of  the  most  wonderful 
Cicts  in  the  insect  world  around  us  which  is 
only  now  becoming  the  object  of  thor- 
ongh  study  even  by  scientists,  and  which 
the  amateur  finds  uncommonly  alluring, 
ninstrated.  429  pp.  Indexed.  Quarto. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 
Sa  WUh  New  Books. 

Stoey  of  King  Ai.fred,  The.  By  Walter 
Bcsant.  One  of  the  very  last  of  Sir  Walter 
Besant*s  works,  written  with  a  view  to  the 
Millenary  of  Alfred.  It  sketches  England 
in  the  ninth  century  and  describes  his  child- 
hood, education,  wars,  religion,  laws,  writ- 
ings and  reign.  Illustrated.  187  pp.  32mo. 
See  review. 


Legendary  Lore  of  Mackinac.    Orig- 
inal poems  of  Indian  legends  of  Mackinac 
Island.    By  Lorena  M.  Page.    Illustrated. 
131  pp.     lamo. 
See  review. 

Rabbi  Ben  Bzra.  By  Robert  Browning. 
Browning's  well-known  poem  is  printed  wiUi 
a  floriated  title  page,  and  a  paraphrase 
signed  E.  B. ,  which  is  intended  for  readers 
who  cannot  understand  Browning.  A  sketch 
of  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  completes  the  postlude. 
37  pp.     i6mo. 
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OUTDOOR       STUDIES 


Book  of  Asparagus,  The.  By  Charles 
Uott,  P.  R.  H.  S.  Tog[ether  with  chapters 
on  the  history,  decorative  uses  and  cookery 
of  these  vegetables,  by  the  editor.  Trav- 
elers abroad  are  always  interested  in  the 
enormons  stalks  of  asparaeus  seen  even  in 
humble  places  and  procmiming  the  fact 
that  so  far  as  this  vegetable  goes  American 
gardeners  or  American  climatic  conditions 
have  as  yet  no  right  to  compare  our  product 
with  that  of  Europe  generally.  Professor 
Uott's  book  culture  may  therefore  be  ben 
tiovato  to  the  specialist,  but  it  is  much  to 
be  doubted  if  after  all  its  precepts  will  be 
proved  here  in  a  climate  so  different  to 
that  of  England,  for  which  country  the 
treatise  was  written.  In  the  conclud- 
ing chapters,  however,  are  many  hints 
as  to  the  history,  decorative  uses  and 
cookery  of  not  only  asparagus,  but  celery, 
salsify  and  sea  kale.  Housekeepers  are 
alwavs  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  present  an 
old  mend  under  a  new  face,  and  so  they, 
too,  will  find  this  little  volume  of  use. 
108  pp.    i2mo. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Waix  and  Water  Gardens.  By  Ger- 
trude Jekyll.  <Mn  this  book,"  says  the 
author  in  her  preface,  *'a  portion  only  of 
the  great  subject  of  horticulture  is  con. 
sidered,  namely,  simple  ways  of  using  some 
of  the  many  beautiful  mountain  plants,  and 
the  plants  of  marsh  and  water.  It  is  in- 
tended as  a  guide  to  amateurs,  being  written 
by  one  of  Uieir  number  who  has  tried  to 
workout  some  of  the  problems  presented 
by  the  use  of  these  classes  of  plants  to  the 
bettering  of  our  gardens  and  outer  grounds.'' 
Illustrated.  The  *'  Country  Life  ^  Library. 
177  pp.    8vo. 
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Introduction  to  Pouticai,  Ecx>nomy, 
An.  Bjr  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D.  This  in- 
troduction to  political  economy  first  ap- 
peared twelve  years  ago.  It  has  since  had 
a  wide  circulation,  and  its  present  revised 
edition  is  in  its  thirty-first  thousand.  It  is  an 
endeavor  to  place  political  economy  in  its 
relation  to  the  general  development  of 
sciological  science.  It  is  throughout  colored 
with  Professor  Ely*s  view  that  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  past  thirty  years  capital  has 
gained  and  labor  has  lost.  It  is  provided 
with  a  scheme  of  lessons  of  bibliography  and 
other  aids  to  study.  New  and  revised 
edition.    387  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo. 
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Mission  Probi^ems  and  Mission  Meth- 
ods IN  South  China.  Lectures  on 
Evangelistic  Theology.  By  J.  Campbell 
Gibson.    Illustrated.    332  pp.     i2mo. 
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RURAL         SCIENCE 

Farm  Poui^try.  A  popular  sketch  of 
domestic  fowls  for  the  farmer  and  amateur. 
By  George  C.  Watson,  M.  S.  In  his  first 
chapter  the  author  describes  poultry  raising 
as  a  business,  giving  some  idea  of  its  present 
extent,  the  capital  and  land  required  to 
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carry  it  on  extensively,  the  variety  of  the 
proaact,  the  means  of  marketing  it  and  so 
forth.  He  then  goes  into  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  to  be  pursued  with  al 
the  various  breeds,  describing  buildings, 
food  for  eggs  and  food  for  meat,  breeding 
and  improvement  and  treatment  for  disease. 
This  is  done  not  only  for  chickens,  but  for 
ducks  and  geese,  turkeys,  guineas,  pea- 
fowls and  pigeons.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  to  all  farmers  and  poultrjr  breed- 
ers, while  to  those  who  are  not  it  will  prove 
a  strong  temptation  to  become  such.  The 
Rural  Science  Series.  341  pp.  Indexed, 
lamo. — Philadelphia  Ledger, 

Feeding  of  Animai^,  The.  By  Whit- 
man Howard  Jordan.  This  book  contains  a 
description  of  the  chemical  elements  and 
chief  compounds  important  in  animal  nutri- 
tion, with  a  statement  of  such  facts  as  to 
their  sources,  characteristics,  distribution 
and  functions  as  are  important  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view.  The  digestion  of  food 
and  the  causes  affecting  it  are  treated  quite 
fully,  which  is  also  true  of  the  physiological 
utilization  of  the  several  nutrients  and  their 
comparative  worth  for  maintenance  and 
production  purposes.  This  volume  is  not 
an  attempt  to  lay  down  rules  for  feeding 
animals,  but  is  rather  a  discussion  of  the 
fundamentals  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  intel- 
ligent practice.  It  is  prepared  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  be  useful  both  in  the 
class-room  and  to  the  general  reader.  The 
Rural  Science  Series.  450  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. 
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Cities  of  the  Sun,  The.  By  George 
Woodward  Warder,  author  of  **  Invisible 
Light,"  etc.  This  book  is  a  ming[ling 
of  physics  and  metaphysics.  It  is  a 
fascinating  work,  as  any  volume  must  be 
which  goes  intelligently  and  with  scientific 
plausibility  into  speculations  concerning 
the  destinies  of  men  and  the  universe.  Mr. 
Warder  sufficiently  indicates  his  themes  in 
his  preface.  He  says  :  *'  In  my  former  book 
I  endeavored  to  formulate  a  new  theory  of 
creation.  In  the  present  volume  I  have 
endeavored  to  carry  the  theory  a  step  further 
and  to  show  that  the  suns  are  not  only  not 
hot  or  burning  globes  but  are  the  self-lumi- 
nous perfected  worlds  of  the  universe,  the 
personal  residence  of  Deity  and  the  future 
abode  of  man  ;  that  housed  in  the  heavenly 
mansions  and  beautiful  Cities  of  the  Sun 
are  the  former  citizens  of  the  solar  planets, 
including  earth's  mighty  host  of  departed 
spirits."    320  pp.  i2mo. — N,  V.  World, 


SELECTIONS 


Aphorisms  and  Refi^ections.  Conduct, 
C DISTURB  AND  Reugion.  By  J.  L.  Spald- 
ing. **  The  point  of  view  of  these  aphor- 
isms and  reflections  is  that  of  religion  and 
culture,  the  general  idea  being  that  each 
one  fashions  and  bears  his  world  with  him, 
and  that  unless  he  himself  become  wise, 
strong  and  loving,  no  change  in  his  circum- 
stances can  make  him  rich  or  free  or 
happy." — Introductory  Note,  292  pp.  i2mo. 
See  With  New  Books, 

Complete  Tribune  Primer,  The.  By 
Eugene  Field.  A  reprint  of  the  **  Tribune 
Primer"  which  Eugene  Field  published  in 
Denver,  an  excessively  rare  work,  together 
with  illustrations  by  F.  Opper.  142  pp. 
i2mo. 
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TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Surrey.  By  Walter  Jerrold.  A  county 
guide  to  the  rural  life  of  Surrey,  written  by 
a  practiced  hand,  giving  in  a  gazetteer  an 
account  of  each  place,  furnishing  routes  for 
cycling,  sketches  of  nature  in  birds  and 
insects,  as  well  as  in  geology,  and  accounts, 
divided  into  chapters,  or  itineraries  of  the 
characteristic  scenes  and  life  of  the  charm- 
ing county.  With  illustrations  by  J.  A. 
Symington.     316  pp.    Indexed.     i6mo. 

Story  of  Bruges,  The.  By  Ernest 
Gilliat-Smith.  As  the  author  points  out, 
**  few  great  mediaeval  towns  possess  so  many 
memorials  of  the  past,  alike  on  masonry 
and  on  parchment,  as  does  the  ancient  town 
of  Bruges."  The  present  work  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  complete  history  of  the  city, 
but  only  an  outline  of  its  more  marked 
characteristics.  A  very  faithful  reflection, 
however,  is  given,  both  bv  pen  and  pencil, 
of  its  extreme  beauty  and  historic  interest, 
and  the  antiquarian  and  artistic  reader  will 
alike  be  deeply  engrossed  in  its  pages. 
Mediaeval  Towns.  Illustrated  by  Eaith 
Calvert  and  Herbert  Railton.  418  pp.  In- 
dexed. i6mo. — London  Publishers*  Circu" 
lar. 


Travels  and  Adventures  in  Canada 
AND  THE  Indian  Territories.  Between 
the  years  1760  and  1776.  By  Alexander 
Henry.  Alexander  Henry,  bom  in  New 
York,  August,  1739,  spent  the  years  from 
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1760  to  1776  in  the  extreme  North  and 
Northwest  Cftnadian  wildemeM  in  the  for 
tnde.  His  work  was  first  published  in  1807 
without  attracting  any  special  attention.  It 
18  now  republished  in  Canada  owing  to  the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  the  earlier  life 
«  what  is  now  a  settled  country.  The  work 
has  been  carefully  annotated  with  refer- 
ences, identifying  sites  and  explaining 
Tarions  customs  and  practices.  A  preface 
gives  a  memoir  of  the  author  and  a  concise 
history  of  his  family.  Illustrated.  New 
edition.    347  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 
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USEFUL     AND     FINE     ARTS 

Indian  Basketry.  By  George  Wharton 
James,  author  of  *•  Nature  Sermons/*  etc. 
In  Mr.  James's  book  there  is  to  be  found  a 
particularly  comprehensive  study  of  the  art 
of  basketry  as  it  was  carried  out  by  our 
aborigines.  We  do  not  know  how  long  it 
may  take  the  American  public  to  take  to 
heart  Major  Powell's  general  term  of 
''Amerind"  to  express  £e  generalization 
of  the  primitive  American  race.  New 
words  have  to  be  coined  for  newer  condi- 
tions. In  a  thorough  description  of  the 
materials  used  change  of  environment 
would  bring  about  differences  in  the  raw 
materials.  There  are  many  collectors  of 
Indian  basketry  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
basket  collection  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
fad.  Our  own  experience  is  that  the  fine 
fashioning  of  Indian  baSkets  is  of  the  past. 
Then,  too,  the  quiet,  unobstrusive  colors  of 
the  grasses  or  roots  have  taken  on  the  ag- 
gressiveness of  the  aniline  d3^es.  Indians 
now  make  baskets  for  the  white  men  and 
not  for  themselves.  "  Indian  Basketry," 
with  its  wealth  of  illustrations,  is  a  leading 
archaeological  and  ethnological  work. 
338  pp.  8vo.— M  Y.  Times  Saturday  Re- 
view. 
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Grbat  War  Trek,  The.  With  the  Brit- 
ish Army  on  the  Veldt.  By  James  Barnes, 
author  of  *' Midshipman  Farragut,"  etc. 
The  author  went  to  South  Africa  to  watch 
the  Boer  war  from  the  British  side  ;  and  he 


gives  the  results  in  a  little  book  which 
seems  to  contain  the  summing-up  and  the 
small  and  familiar  things  from  his  n<ews- 
paper-letters,  woven  into  a  consecutive  nar- 
ranve.  He  confesses  that  his  volume  will 
add  nothing  **  to  the  military  history  of  the 
campaign  or  the  practical  situation  in  South 
Africa."  Probably,  it  will  strike  the  aver- 
age reader  that  the  book  would  really 
be  an  excellent  thing  to  lay  away  in  manu- 
script form,  to  be  reread  from  time  to  time 
by  the  author  in  his  future  jrears  as  a  sou- 
venir of  an  experience  which  must  have 
been  intensely  interesting.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  classed  as  literature ;  and  it  comes- 
rather  late  in  the  day  for  a  book  of  informa- 
tion, though  it  gives  much  of  it— chieflv 
miniature,  with  a  rather  markedpro-British 
leaning,  and  a  tendency  to  exalt  Tommy  At- 
kins ;  while  the  author,  very  evidently,  is 
disposed  to  think  of  the  Boers,  as  he  says 
the  English  private  always  speaks  of  them, 
**  with  the  sanguinary  adjective."  372  pp. 
i2mo. — A^.  Y,  Times  Saturday  Review » 


A  Wholesome  Tonic 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

Taken  when  you  are  tired  and 
completly  worn  out,  can't  sleep 
and  have  no  appetite,  it  imparts 
new  life  and  vigor  to  both  brain 
and  body  by  supplying  the  need- 
ed tonic  and  nerve  food. 

A  Tonic  for  Debilitated 
Ken  and  Women 

Genuine  bears  name  "Hcrspord's"  on  label. 
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Abbey  Churches  of  Bath  and  Malmesbury 
and  the  Church  of  Saint  Lawrence,  Braa- 
ford-on-Avon.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins, 
M.  A.  Bells  Cathedral  Series.  45  cents ; 
by  mail,  52  cents. 


A.  B.  C.  of  the  Telephone.  By  James  £. 
Homans,  A.  M.  80  cents;  by  mail,  94 
cents. 


African  Treasure,  An.  By  J  Maclaren  Cob- 
ban, author  of  **The  Red  Sultan,**  etc. 
The  Red-Letter  Series.  Paper,  33  cents  ; 
by  mail,  38  cents. 

American  Literature — A  Laboratory  Meth- 
od. By  H.  P.  Mason,  author  of  **  Students* 
Readings  and  Questions  in  English  Lit- 
erature.'*   $1.50 ;  by  mail,  |i. 62. 


Beleaguered    Forest,    Jhe.      By    Elia    W. 
Peattie.    |i.oo;  by  mail,  |i.i2. 


Book  of  Asparagus,  The.  By  Charles  Uott. 
Vol.  I.  Handbooks  of  Practical  Garden- 
ing.   |i.oo ;  by  mail,  $1.09. 


Cathedral  Church  of  Bristol,  The.  By  H.  J. 
L.  J.Mass^,  M.  A.  Bells  Cathedral  Series. 
45  cents  ;  by  nlail,  52  cents. 


Changeling,  The.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant, 
author  of  "The  Master  Craftsman,"  etc. 
Stokes*  Library  of  Fiction.  Paper,  33 
cents  ;  by  mail,  38  cents. 


Cities  of  the  Sun,  The.  By  George  Wood- 
ward Warder,  author  of  **  Invisible  Light,*' 
etc.    |i.oo;  by  mail,  $1.12. 


Crystal  Sceptre,  The.  By  Philip  Verrill 
Michels,  author  of  •*  Nella,  the  Heart  of 
the  Army,"  etc.     $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.12. 


Drone  and  a  Dreamer,  A.  By  Nelson  Lloyd. 
|i.oo;  by  mail,  $1.13. 

Eton  Boy*s  Letters,  An.  Selected  and  ar- 
ranged by  the  author  of  *'  A  Day  of  My 
Life  at  Eton.'*  90  cents;  by  mail,  97 
cents. 

Every-Day  Thoughts  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  author  of 
'•Forms  of  Pleasure,*'  etc.  $1.00;  by 
mail,  $1.12. 

Farm  Poultry.  Bj  George  C.  Watson,  M.  S. 
The  Rural  Science  Series.  $1.25;  by 
inaili  |i*36. 

Feeding  of  Animals,  The.  By  Whitman 
Howard  Jordan.  The  Rural  Science 
Series.    $1.25 ;  by  mail,  11.36. 


Four-Leaved  Clover.  By  Maxwell  Gray. 
Appletons*  Town  and  Country  Library. 
Paper,  33  cents ;  by  mail,  38  cents. 

Gallant  Fight,  A.  By  Marion  Harland.  The 
Belford  Series.  Paper,  33  cents ;  by  mail, 
38  cents. 

House  of  Romance,  The.  By  Agnes  and 
Egerton  Castle,  authors  of  *'The  Bath 
Comedy,**  etc.    |i.oo;  by  mail,  |i.i3. 

Indian  Basketry.  By  George  Wharton 
James,  author  of  *'  Nature  Sermons,**  etc. 
$2.00;  by  mail,  $2.18. 

Insect  Book,  The.  By  Leland  O.  Howard, 
Ph.  D.    $3.00 ;  by  mail,  I3.30. 

T.  Devlin— Boss.  By  Francis  Churchill  Wil- 
liams.   |[.oo;  by  mail,  $1.14. 

Letters  of  Her  Mother  to  Elizabeth,  The. 
57  cents ;  by  mail,  65  cents.  , 


JOHN    WANAMAKER,    Philadelphia  and  New  York 

» 
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Important  Autumn  Books 

By  RUPUS  ROCKWELL  WILSON 

By  WILLIAM  BLBROY  CURTIS 

Washington : 
The  Capital  City 

The  True 
Thomas  Jefferson 

Its  Story,  and  the  stoiy  of  the  men  who 
bave  made  it  and  the  Nation. 

J  voU.    lUnstnitod.  Ij-S^t  Mt. 

Edited  by 

HORACB  HOWARD  PURNB58 

Mr.  Curtis  gives  a  clear-cut,  anlmatrd,  and 
surprising  portrait  of  Jefferson. 

lUiutnitsd.    $j.oOtOet 

ByO.  B.BOISB 

TWELFTH  NIQHT 

Music  and  Its  Masters 

1 

The  VARIORUM  EDITION  of  Shake 
ipeare,  by  critical  consent,  is    given  first 
place. 

Vol.  XIII.  $4.oOtiMt. 

By  PRANTZ  PUNCK-BRBNTANO 

The  Berlin  authoritv  tells  the  story  of  six 
Sreat  figures  in  musical  history  and  their 
work. 

Uhtftnitod.   $1.50,  net 

By  LOUISA  PARR 

The  Diamond  Necklace 

Dorothy  Pox 

The  fascinating  and  tme  story  of  Marie 
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FRANCIS    CHURCHILL    WILLIAMS 


I  iy  first  printed  writing  was  an 

If^f  I  original  contribution  to 
l^^kl  science  on  the  house  spar- 
row. It  was  about  a  thou- 
sand words  in  length.  The 
resources  of  the  job  office 
which  printed  the  school 
paper  in  which  it  appeared 
were  exhausted  in  supplying  the  ital- 
ics demanded  by  the  I^tin  words.  I 
was  swollen  with  pride  until  the 
article  became  a  text  for  the  school's 
instructor  in  dead  languages.  But 
my  confidence  was  not  shattered. 
Next  school  term,  with  the  ripe  judg- 
ment of  thirteen  years,  I  produced  a 
critique  upon  the  military  mistakes  of 
Napoleon  as  exampled  by  the  disaster 
at  Moscow.  I  wish  that  I  could  now 
command  the  bold  directness  of 
thought  and  expression  which  distin- 
guished that  product. 

Two  years  later,  with  shame  at  the 
degradation  of  talent,  I  wrote  a  story 
of  a  boating  race.  This  my  mother, 
with  a  mother's  unerring  apprecia- 
tion, sent  to  one  of  the  family  maga- 
zines. The  check  for  ten  dollars 
which  I  got  in  return  bribed  me  from 
the  straight  path.  It  is  scant  penance 
that  I  now  confess  to  the  act  whereby 


genius  was  subverted.  For  I  have 
never  been  able  to  cure  myself  entirely 
of  the  ambition  to  exchange  manu- 
scripts for  baser  metal.  My  record  of 
eighteen  **  returns"  of  a  single  con- 
tribution which  finally  was  accepted 
as  it  stood,  I  believe,  is  unmatched. 
**  A  Fool,'*  the  story  was  called.  The 
title  was  apt.  A  week  after  its  ap- 
pearance ( *  *check  on  publication  " — an 
elastic  promise)  the  periodical  which 
printed  it  departed  this  life,  mourned 
by  a  large  and  interested  circle.  Time 
has  softened  my  sorrow,  but  I  still 
hope  that  editor  will  ask  me  for 
a  second  contribution.  My  reply 
would  be  cruel,  but  what  would 
you? 

Whatever  qualifications  I  may  have 
for  story- writing  I  have  from  my 
father.  In  his  poetry,  plays,  and 
critical  articles,  he  has  set  a  mark  for 
me  which  I  can  only  admire.  He 
has  always  encouraged  me  to  make  one 
word  do  the  duty  of  two  whenever 
possible,  and  to  handle  adjectives  like 
explosives.  I  am  afraid  the  results 
have  been  meager.  But  I  did  persist 
and,  by  and  by,  could  boast  of  one 
acceptance  for  every  ten  manuscripts 
sent  out.     Yet  in  a  certain  big  drawer 
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in  my  own  home  there  are  some  reams 
of  closely  written  paper  which  I  occa- 
sionally fork  over  with  a  ruler  to  see 
what  will  turn  up.  This  drawer  re- 
tains the  name  of  The  Morgue,  given 
it  in  days  when  ink  ran  like  water, 
and  some  world-travelers  therein 
await  identification  by  discerning 
editors. 

Louisa  M.  Alcott  ,was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  my  father's  house.  I  took 
her  one  day  to  The  Morgue,  and  un- 
covered its  mournful  contents.  Miss 
Alcott  smiled  sympathetically. 
**  Keep  them  there  for  ten  years,** 
she  said.  **Then,  only  let  them 
out  if  they  show  signs  of  being  very 
much  alive.** 

Walt  Whitman  was  at  the  house  a 
good  deal,  too.  But  I  cannot  say  I 
got  much  literary  advice  from  him.  I 
have  a  number  of  the  kind-hearted  old 
man*s  books  with  a  greeting  and  his 
name  scrawled  on  the  fly-leaf  of  each. 
I  have  a  lasting  picture  of  him  in  my 
mind  as,  putting  aside  his  knotted 
and  worn  stick — a  constant  companion 
— ^he  stood  up  and  gave  his  splendid 
**  Captain,  My  Captain.'*  There  were 
a  number  of  other  visitors  at  the  Ger- 
mantown  house  whom,  like  Miss 
Alcott  and  Whitman,  I  wish  I  might 
meet  to-day. 

But  soon  I  went  to  college — 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania — and 
football  and  the  crew  convinced  me, 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  triviality  of 
all  else  in  life.  The  autumn  after 
I  graduated  I  started  in  to  become  an 
editor-in-chief  of  one  of  the  biggest 
newspapers.  I  worked  daily  as  report- 
er from  12  noon  to  2.30  A.  m.  ,  discov- 
ering some  things  about  other  people 
and  a  good  many  more  about  myself. 
In  two  years  I  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
the  exchange  editor's  desk.  Two 
years  later  I  had  my  opportunity  to 
*  *  warn  the  Czar  for  the  third  and  last 
time.**  Those  early  editorial  articles 
of  mine  were  certainly  forceful. 

Meanwhile  I  pegged  away  at  the 
short- story- writing  and  at  brief  papers 
on  topics  of  the  day.  Harper's 
Weekly  made  me  a  correspondent.  I 


sold  some  stuflF  to  McClure's  Syndi- 
cate. Mr.  Bacheller,  of  **  Eben 
Holden  **  fame,  took  several  stories. 
This  gave  me  heart.  I  observed  strict 
impartiality  in  the  distribution  of 
manuscripts  among  the  editors  of 
every  periodical  whose  address  I  could 
ascertain.  Next  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine accepted  a  story  of  life  among 
the  steel  workers.  From  that  moment 
I  was  determined  that  I  wouldn't 
give  up  trying  to  write  fiction,  come 
what  might.  The  editor  of  Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine  helped  to  confirm 
me  in  this  heroic  resolve  by  buying  a 
number  of  stories,  and  giving  me  good 
counsel.  The  Independent  and 
several  other  magazines  fell  victims 
to  my  pertinacity  and  wiles.  Then 
came  the  notion  of  attempting  a 
book. 

But,  for  a  time,  that  book  got  no 
further  than  a  sketch  of  character  in 
outline.  It  was  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Klbridge  S.  Brooks  which  set  me  to 
work  in  earnest  on  a  novel  of  Ameri- 
can political  life — a  field  in  which  I 
had  already  done  some  sketches  with 
tolerable  success.  The  result  is  the 
novel  which  the  editor  of  Book  News 
has  considered  of  enough  interest  to 
give  me  this  chance  to  disclose  my 
past. 

What  a  first  book  means  to  its 
writer  I  leave  to  some  one  else  to  de- 
scribe. I  will  only  say  that,  from  the 
moment  Jimmy  came  into  the  world 
he  was  real  to  me  at  least — a  breath- 
ing, quick-witted,  tender-hearted  be- 
ing. And  in  the  four  months  in  which 
he  grew  from  boy  to  man  I  became 
daily  more  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  patience  of  a  wife  passeth 
all  understanding.  The  story  was 
read  over  aloud — how  many  times  ?  I 
can  say  more  surely  that  not  a  single 
chapter  was  rewritten  less  than  three 
times.  When  it  was  finished  Jimmy 
was  my  **boss."  He  had  got  the 
better  of  me  so  many  times  that  I 
concluded  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
shift  for  himself. 

Francis  Churchill  Williams. 
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TEN    BEST    SPEECHES    EVER    MADE 


A  J  reader  has  asked  us  to  name 
I  the  ten  best  orations  or  ad- 
I    dresses  on  record. 

In  the  selection  that  is 
made  the  controlling  factors 
have  been  permanence  of 
idea,  enduring  eflFect  and 
adequacy  of  expression,  re- 
gardless of  length. 

First  among  all  utterances  heard 
on  this  earth  stands  **  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,"  preached  by  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  I^eaving  entirely  out  of 
consideration  its  inspiration  and 
Divine  origin,  this  is  the  greatest 
expression  of  thought  and  sentiment 
that  man  has  ever  heard. 

Because  of  its  incomparable  com- 
pactness, its  clear,  simple  method  of 
expressing  the  deepest  and  most 
elusive  truth,  it  stands  immeasurably 
superior  to  any  other  utterance.  It 
must  stay  at  the  head,  but  outside,  of 
any  list,  since  nothing  can  be  com- 
pared with  it. 
Here  is  a  list : 

1.  Demosthenes's  "  Oration  on  the 
Crown,"  delivered  at  Athens  three 
hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
Christ  As  alternates  for  this  might 
be  suggested  among  surviving  Greek 
orations,  **  Socrates  to  His  Judges," 
supposed  to  have  been  reported,  but 
probably  composed  by  Plato,  and  the 
*'  Areopagiticus  of  Isocrates."  This 
latter  speech  has  inspired  the  modem 
democratic  idea,  that  the  best  Govern- 
ment is  that  which  governs  least.  It 
was  written  as  a  model  oration  by 
Isocrates,  when  he  had  lost  his  money 
and  had  begun  to  teach  elocution  for 
a  living.  It  is  quite  probable  that  it 
was  never  delivered  at  all,  as  Isocrates 
was  physically  weak  and  unequal  to 
the  demands  of  oratory,  which  at 
that  time  involved  speech-making  in 
the  open  air. 

2.  Burke's  Speech  opening  the 
Bribery  Charges  against  Hastings, 
February  i8  and  19,  1788. 

3.  Cicero  against  Catiline,  delivered 
in  Rome,  63  B.  C. 


4.  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
July  18,  1521. 

5.  Richard  Rumbold*s  Speech  from 
the  ScaflFold,  Edinburgh,  1685,  con- 
taining the  declaration  that  no  man 
is  born  booted  and  spurred  to  ride 
another,  bridled  and  saddled. 

6.  Patrick  Henry's  *' Liberty  or 
Death  "  Speech,  March  23,  1775. 

7.  Thomas  JeflFerson's  Inaugural, 
March  4,  1801.  This  is  important, 
creating  an  epoch  in  civilization  by 
the  adequate  expression  of  the  idea 
suggested  in  the  Areopagiticus,  that 
**  Civilization  is  an  aflFair  of  the  indi- 
vidual intellect." 

8.  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1863,  **  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.*' 

9.  Danton's  **ToujoursrAudace," 
September  2,  1792.  In  this  speech 
Danton,  a  truly  great  man,  inspired 
France  with  the  declaration  that  for 
victory  France  needed  o^ily  **  Au- 
dacity— more  audacity — always  au- 
dacity." 

ID.  Professor  Henry  Drummond's 
Address,  **The  Greatest  Thing  in 
the  World,"  which  is  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit  what  **  Demosthenes  on 
the  Crown"  is  to  that  of  law  or 
politics. 

Many  on  reading  this  list  will  sug- 
gest amendments  or  alternates.  For 
instance,  among  American  orations, 
**  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne,"  **  Cal- 
houn on  the  Force  Bill,"  **  Seward 
on  the  Irrepressible  Conflict,** 
'*Beecher  at  the  raising  of  the  flag 
over  Sumter,**  and  others  will  be 
chosen. 

Among  American  orators,  un- 
doubtedly Webster  is  greatest  thus 
far,  but  no  individual  effort  of  his 
ranks  with  the  Lincoln  Gettysburg 
address. 

Among  revolutionary  addresses, 
many  would  suggest  as  superior  to 
Danton *s  **Toujoursraudace  **  Maz- 
zini*s  address  to  the  young  men  of 
Italy.  Mazzini*s  address  perhaps  ex- 
presses a   higher  degree   of/ intellect 
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than  that  of  Danton^  but  it  was  not 
equal  to  Danton's  in  its  eflFect. 

As  an  alternate  for  Burke  *s  speech 
among  British  orations,  many  will 
select  Chatham's  address  **To  the 
Throne,*'  November  i8,  1777,  or  the 
same  orator  *'0n  the  Constitution  " 
in  the  Wilkes  case. 

As  alternates  for  Professor  Henry 
Drummond  there  are  many  religious 
addresses  delivered  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  which  may 
be  suggested.  Of  these  the  greatest 
might  be  Cardinal  Gibbons'  address 
at  the  opening  of  the  religious  con- 
gress during  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago,   an  address  remarkable  for 


its  breadth  of  thought  and  for  its 
peroration. 

Among  platform  addresses,  which 
have  not  been  considered  here,  per- 
haps the  best  is  **  Emerson  on  the 
Uses  of  Great  Men,"  the  first  of  his 
addresses,  delivered  in  1850. 

Possibly  the  three  greatest  orators 
ever  born  were  Demosthenes,  Burke 
and  Webster.  But  greater  than  any 
of  these,  we  should  say,  was  the 
orator — half  man  and  half  monkey — 
who  with  uncouth  whistlings  and 
gibbering  first  persuaded  other 
monkey- men  to  cross  a  river,  thus 
beginning  the  spread  of  civilization 
on  earth. — N.  Y.  Evening  Journal. 


THE    ENCHANTED    SHORE 


We  strolled  along  the  flowery  island's  shore. 

Beside  the  foam  and  seaweed's  fringing 

braid ; 

Above  onr  heads  the  wooded  cliffs  hung  o*er, 

And  gave  the  bnming  noon  a  grateful 

shade. 

Like  diamonds   sparkling  on  the    distant 
blue, 
The  waters  rolled  with  snowy  crests  to 
land ; 
The  billows  curved  and  fell  and  leaped  and 
threw 
Their  seething  flood  far  up  the  slanting 
strand! 

We  saw  the    long,  long  line  of  breakers 

bound 

In  triumph  all  along  the  frothing  shore, 

And  watched  the  whirling  foam  that  eddied 

round 

And  round  in  creamy  circles  evermore. 

The  glinting  main  shone  with  a  splendor 
rare 
As  Ruth  sat  silent  wondering  with  me. 
While  ships  afar  sailed  on  with  placid  air, 
And  dreamily  sang  the  joyous,  summer 
sea. 

Beyond  us  far  the  headlands  blue  and  fair 
Curved  westward,  grandest  cliffs  of  all ; 

So  fair,  so  pure  in  that  serener  air 
They  seemed  unto  their  heights  to  beck 
and  call. 

Beguiled  by  Beauty  once  again  we  sought  , 
The   dreamy    distance    purpling   in  the 
haze; 
We  walked  a  beach  with  soft  enchantment 
fraught. 
While  Ocean  sang  with  joy  his  ancient 
lays. 


At  last  we  climbed  the  highest  cliff  in  sight 
And  from  its  crimson  clover,  waving  free. 

We  stood  and  drank  with  wonder  and  de- 
light. 
The  glorious  panorama  of  the  sea ! 

Pair  gleamed  the  main  against  the  grass  and 
trees; 
The  white  surf  rolling  towards  the  cliff 
where  we 
Inhaled  with  joy  the  nectar  of  the  breeze. 
And  heard  the  yearning  music  of  the  sea. 

The  sun  was  slowly  sinking  in  the  West 
And  far  across  the  purpling  sea's  g^eat 
floor 

A  golden  fire  was  streaking  every  crest 
And  tinting  all  the  foam  along  the  shore. 

Ruth  saw  the  grandeur  of  the  passing  light. 
Whose  rosy  touch  transfigured  sky  and 
sea. 
And  cried,  **0  make  yon  rocky  point  ere 
night 
Closes  the  gates  of  Heaven  to  you  and 
me!" 

Again  we  walked  along  the  shining  strand, — 
We  edged  the  golden  foam,  supremely 
fair. 

But  on  before  us  over  sea  and  land, 
The  crimson  glory  fled  upon  the  airl 

**  O  Love.**  I  cried,  **  the  bright  skies  lift 
forever 
And  beckon  onward,  rising  as  we  go ; 
They  breathe  no  common  hope  and  never, 
never 
The  distance  sought,  the  joumey*8  end 
we  know  1  " 
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POETRY  FOR    THE  AUtUMN   SEASON 


TO  AN  AUTUMN  LEAF. 

The  scarlet  tide  of  summer's  life 
Is  ebbing  toward  a  shoreless  sea ; 

Late  fell  before  the  reaper's  knife 
The  ripened  grain— a  type  of  thee. 

How  fresh  and  young  the  earth  looked,  when 

The  sun  first  kiss^  thy  silken  head  1 

Now  blazing  grass  and  smouldering  fen 

Bum  incense  for  an  empress  dead. 

With  gorgeous  robes  she  lies  in  state, 
Her  trailing  banners  cloud  the  sky  ; 

When  Atropos  no  more  will  wait, 
'Tis  joy  so  gloriously  to  die. 

Whose  loss  is  it,  if  thou  and  I 

Are  dropped  into  the  fecund  earth  ? 

A  privilege  it  is  to  die 

When  life  is  of  no  further  worth. 

Some  newer  lives  will  fill  the  place 
Of  which  we  feel  ourselves  bereft ; 

Mayhap,  though  shadows  for  a  space, 
Our  vital  essence  will  be  left. 

The  spirit  of  each  form  that  grows 

Survives  the  mould  in  which  'tis  cast ; 

The  universe  will  not  repose. 

Though  death  and  life  each  follow  fast. 

Whence  comes,where goes  the  spark  we  see? 

Till  time's  last  ensign  is  unfurled, 
This  miracle  of  life  will  be 

For  aye,  the  problem  of  the  world. 

Who  reads  a  page  of  Nature's  book, 
How  clear  soe'er  the  text  may  be, 

Needs»something  of  a  wizard's  look, 
If  he  would  probe  her  mystery. 

Oh,  for  an  art  like  palmistry 

That  I  might  scan  thy  mazy  veins ! 

I  long  to  know  thy  history, — 

Why  blood  thy  transient  record  stains. 

The  symmetry  of  thy  outline, 

The  curious  functions  of  each  part. 

Betray  the  work  of  love  divine : — 
Does  it  conceal  a  throbbing  heart  ? 

.Dost  know  the  mortal  life  of  man, 

Its  wants  and  wrongs  and  pangs  and  fears  ? 

Does  sorrow  trouble  thy  brief  span. 
Although  denied  relief  of  tears  ? 

Hast  thou  a  soul  as  well  as  I, 

To  breathe  and  blush  and  live  the  same  ? 
What  matters  if  I  make  outcry, 

And  call  myself  a  prouder  name  ? 

One  made  us  both  by  His  high  will, 
He  gave  alike  and  takes  away  ; 

We  grind  as  small  in  His  great  mill, 
•'Dust  unto  dust,"  our  roundelay. 

— AI3KRT  Mathews. 


AUTUMN. 

The  moms  are  meeker  than  they  were, 

The  nuts  are  getting  brown  ; 

The  berrjr's  cheek  is  plumper. 

The  rose  is  out  of  town. 

The  maple  wears  a  gayer  scarf, 

The  field  a  scarlet  gown. 

Lest  I  should  be  old-fashioned, 

I'll  put  a  trinket  on. 

— Emii^y  Dickinson. 


OCTOBER. 

Sweet  are  the  woodland  notes 
That  gush  melodious  at  morn  from  palpitat- 
ing throats, 
In  anthems  fresh  as  dew  1    Ay,  they  are 
sweet  1 
But  from  the  dim  retreat 
Where  Evening  muses  through  the  pensive 
hours, 
There  sometimes  floats  along 
A  more  appealing  song. 
So,  love,  thy  voice  breathes  a  diviner  music 
in  the  chill 
Of  autumn,  when  the  glen  is  still 
And  Flora's  gold  all  tarnished  on  the  hill. 
Than  in  the  time  when  merry  May 
Calls  forth  her  bashful  flowers. 

— From  **  I\?efnSt**  by  Florence  Earle  Coates, 


TORCH-WGHT  IN  AUTUMN. 

I  lift  this  sumach-bouj^h  with  crimson  flare. 
And,    touched   with   subtle    pangs    of 
dreamy  pain. 

Through  the  dark  wood  a  torch  I  seem  to  bear 
In  Autumn's  funeral  train. 

—John  Jambs  Piatt. 


WOODBINES  IN  OCTOBER. 

As  dyed  in  blood  the  streaming  vines  appear, 
While  long  and  low  the  wind  about  them 

grieves ; 
The  heart  of  Autumn   must  have  broken 

here, 

And  poured  its  treasures  out  upon  the 
leaves. 

— -Chari^ottb  Fiskb  Bates. 
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LATEST    ANNOUNCEMENTS    of 
FORTHCOMING     BOOKS 


[istress  Brent,  by  Lucy  M. 
Thurston,  is  announced  for 
early  publication.  This  co- 
lonial romance  deals  with 
the  early  days  of 
Maryland  when  Calvert, 
brother  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
was  its  governor.  Margaret 
Brent,  a  woman  of  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth type,  came  out  to  the  New  World 
in  the  same  spirit  of  adventure  that 
had  sent  her  masculine  friends  and 
kinsmen  out  to  settle,  wishing  to  take 
land,  build,  manage  her  own  estates, 
and  live  her  own  life.  She  is  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  a  romance  which  abounds 
in  adventure,  is  strong  in  characteriza- 
tion, and  is  of  importance  in  regard  to 
the  light  it  throws  upon  the  settlement 
of  Maryland. 

**  Caps  and  Capers,**  by  Gabriella 
£.  Jackson,  is  a  genuinely  wholesome 
and  modem  story  of  boarding-school 
life,  and  quite  unlike  the  general  run 
of  this  sort  of  literature.  It  is  a  book 
that  young  people  will  read  more  than 
once. 

*  *  Unknown  Mexico,  *  *  by  Carl  Lum- 
holtz,  M.  A.,  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences  of  Norway,  and 
author  of  **  Among  Cannibals/*  etc., 
is  a  record  of  five  years'  exploration 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Western 
Sierra  Madras,  in  the  Terra  Caliente 
of  Tepic  and  Jaliaco,  and  among  the 
Tarascos  of  Michoacan. 

Dr.  Mitchell's  new  novel,  **  Circum- 
stance,** is  a  masterpiece  of  that  fic- 
tion which  describes  modern  life  and 
character.  It  is  a  picture  of  American 
society  unsurpassal  for  accuracy,  real- 
ity, and  range  of  observation,  while, 
like  all  of  Dr.  MitchelPs  work,  it  is 
genial  in  tone  and  rich  in  the  little 
philosophies  and  larger  ethics  of  life. 


The  aflFairs  of  a  group  of  relatives  and 
friends  in  an  American  city  (Philadel- 
phia) are  chronicled  as  affected  by  the 
actions  of  a  clever,  attractive,  un- 
scrupulous, adventurous  woman.  The 
reader  becomes  absorbed  in  the  per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies,  character  devel- 
opment, and  the  destinies  of  a  number 
of  men  and  women,  clearly  and  enter- 
tainingly individualized,  all  of  whom 
play  interesting  parts  in  a  curious 
social  drama. 

**  Traveler  Tales  of  China,*'  by 
Hezekiah  Butterworth,  is  a  collection 
of  folklore  and  legends  of  Chinese 
Empire,  together  with  picturesque 
and  historic  description  of  the  lands 
and  people. 

**  A  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte," 
by  J.  H.  Rose,  is  a  scholarly  work 
resting  upon  the  most  recent  contribu- 
tions to  the  subject.  The  writer  has 
evidently  not  only  followed  the 
sources  closely  but  has  also  formed 
his  own  independent  opinion  upon  a 
number  of  important  points.  The 
author,  while  aiming  at  a  scholarly 
exposition,  has  also  succeeded  in  being 
readable  and  ought  to  appeal  to  any 
fairly  serious  reader  whether  he  knows 
anything  of  the  times  in  question  or 
not,  before  he  takes  up  the  book.  The 
many  illustrations  are  of  interest  and 
naturally  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
volumes. 

•*The  Conqueror:  Being  the  True 
and  Romantic  Story  of  the  Birth, 
Life  and  Death  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, Statesman,  Orator  and  Soldier," 
by  Gertrude  Atherton,  will  be  issued 
in  the  fall.  The  present  story  by 
Mrs.  Atherton  has  been  written  after 
an  exhaustive  research  into  Hamil- 
ton's family  records,  and  also  into  the 
public    records  of  the    West   India 
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Islands  where  he  was  born  and  spent 
his  boyhood.  Mrs.  Atherton  has  been 
able  to  solve  the  vexed  question  of 
Hamilton's  birth,  and  her  story  gives 
not  only  a  full  account  of  his  mother 
but  also  of  his  own  childhood  and 
boyhood.  For  the  rest  it  is  a  consecu- 
tive narrative  of  Hamilton's  life  based 
entirely  on  the  facts,  but  is  treated  in 
the  fashion  of  a  story  instead  of  with 
the  usual  conventional  biographical 
method.  Many  incidents  of  Hamil- 
ton's life  which  in  themselves  sound 
more  as  if  belonging  to  fiction  than 
fact  have  heretofore  been  merely 
stated  by  his  biographers  as  the  dryest 
matter  of  fact,  whereas  Mrs.  Atherton 
has  thrown  into  their  proper  worth 
these  startling  and  romantic  episodes 
of  his  life.  While  adhering  in  the 
closest  possible  manner  to  the  actual 
fiictsof  Hamilton's  life,  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton has  written  his  life's  story  in  the 
manner  of  fiction  adding  immeasurably 
to  its  interest. 

In  *  *  Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring, ' ' 
by  Cleveland  MoflFett,  the  author 
shows  very  convincingly  that  one 
need  not  join  the  army,  or  go  to 
Africa  and  hunt  big  game,  in  order  to 
lead  a  life  that  calls  for  all  the  pluck 
and  nerve  the  average  man  possesses. 
In  fact,  the  men  of  whom  he  writes 
mnst  have  considerably  more  coolness 
and  courage  than  the  average,  to 
carry  them  through  the  perils  to 
which  their  various  callings  keep 
them  almost  constantly  exposed. 
What  one  must  face  who  becomes  a 
Steeple-Climber,  a  Deep-Sea  Diver,  a 
Bridge-Builder,  a  Pilot,  a  Fireman,  or 
a  Locomotive  Engineer,  we  are  told 
m  this  book  with  a  vividness  of  phrase 
and  picturesqueness  of  illustration 
that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

**God  Wnis  It,"  A  Tale  of  the 
First  Crusade,  by  William  Steams 
Davi^i  is  the  story  of  the  adventures 
of  Jlkbard  Longsword,  a  redoubtable 
yowiT.  Norman  cavalier,  settled  in 
iciijL.sAihow  he  won  the  hknd  of  the 
yzao^ne  Princess,  Mary   Kurkuas; 


how  in  expiation  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted under  extreme  provocation  he 
took  the  vows  of  the  Crusader  ;  how 
in  Syria  his  rival  in  love,  the  Egyptian 
Emir,  Iflikhar-Eddanleh,  stole  from 
him  his  bride  ;  and  how  he  regained 
her  under  romantic  circumstances  at 
the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
French. 

**  The  Diamond  Necklace" 
(L'AflFaire  du  Collier),  by  Frantz 
Funck-Brentano,  is  the  true  story  of 
Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Cardinal  de 
Rohan,  from  the  new  documents  re- 
cently discovered  in  Paris.  H.  Suther- 
land Edwards  translates  it  into  Eng- 
lish. 

**  Chronicles  of  the  House  of 
Borgia,"  by  Frederic  Baron  Corvo, 
will  be  issued  at  an  early  date.  The 
author  brings  two  important  qualifica- 
tions to  his  task.  He  has  lived  and 
studied  in  Italy  so  long  that  he  is 
thoroughly  saturated  with  Italian  life 
and  Italisi^  atmosphere,  and  he  has 
had  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
Count  Caesare  Borgia,  the  present 
head  of  the  family.  The  aim  of  this 
work  has  been  ''  to  display  the  Borgia 
alive  and  picturesque  and  unconven- 
tional, as  indeed  they  were."  The 
book  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  this  period 
whose  importance  on  history  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

*  *  Clementina, "  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason, 
is  a  romance  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  James  Stuart 
was  still  a  young  man  and  in  love 
with  the  charming  Princess  Sobieski. 
The  story  opens  with  th^  hero.  Charles 
Wogan,  coming  upon  a  traveling  car- 
riage on  the  road  to  Bologna,  whither 
he  is  bound  with  the  Pope's  procura- 
tion for  the  marriage  of  the  Pretender 
with  the  Princess.  The  occupant 
turns  out  to  be  Lady  Featherstone, 
who  has  been  sent  from  England  to 
prevent  this  marriage.  Wogan,  as  a 
postilion,  drives  Lady  Featherstone 
to  Bologna.  The  story  of  how  he 
thwarted  the  schemes  of  his  adver- 
saries and  the  unexpected  result — all 
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this  is  told  in  a  spirited  way  that  holds 
the  reader  a  captive  until  the  end. 

**  Warwick  of  the  Knobs,*'  by  John 
Uri  Lloyd,  is  a  story  of  a  strange  peo- 
ple and  a  curious  form  of  life  in 
Northernmost  Kentucky.  **  Warwick 
of  the  Knobs ''  is  a  hard-shell  Baptist 
preacher,  who  becomes  the  center  of 
strangely  dramatic  scenes,  of  deeply 
pathetic  incidents,  which  would  drive 
nearly  any  one  to  agnosticism  or  infi- 
delity, but  Warwick  remains  till  the 
end  faithful  to  his  God  and  to  his 
faith,  just  as  these  people  lived  and 
died.  The  scene  is  laid  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  it  is  a  vivid  picture  of 
a  time  full  of  dramatic  incidents. 

**A  Wonderful  Duchess, '*  by 
Frances  Gerard,  is  the  biography  of 
Anna  Amelia,  Duchess  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  and  Eisenach,  compiled  from 
the  private  papers  in  the  Archives  at 
Weimar,  never  before  published, 
special  permission  having  been  granted 
by  the  late  Grand  Duke  pf  Weimar 
and  Eisenach,  who  took  a  personal 
interest  in  this  work.  Apart  from  her 
own  interesting  personality,  the  book 
will  be  found  replete  with  anecdotes 
and  new  matter  concerning  the  per- 
sonages who  made  Weimar  so  cele- 
brated in  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
wit,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder,  Wie- 
land,  Charlotte  von  Stein,  Corona 
Schroeten,  and  many  others. 

*'  Rob  Roy  McGregor,'*  by  Gordon 
Stables,  is  a  new  book  in  itiis  well- 
known  author's  best  style.  As  the 
title  shows,  the  story  deals  with  Scot- 
land and  the  adventures  of  Rob  Roy.. 

**The  Velvet  Glove,"  by  Henry 
Seton  Merriman,  is  the  story  of 
Northern  Spain,  and  deals  with  the 
endeavor  of  the  Jesuits  to  secure  the 
fortune  of  a  young  girl  by  forcing  her 
into  religion,  the  money  being  re- 
quired by  the  Carlists,  whom  the 
Jesuits  are  pledged  to  help.  The  war 
and  other  scenes  are  distinctly  pic- 
turesque. /  The  action  takes  place  in 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  characters  are 
all  Spanish. 


**  John  Forsyth's  Aunts,"  by  Eliza 
Ome  White,  are  three  distinctly 
charming  characters,  delightful  to 
know.  The  book  is  a  collection  of 
New  England  sketches,  so  related  to 
each  other  that  they  form  practically 
a  continuous  story. 

**  Yankee  Doodle  Gander,"  by 
Otto  von  Gottschalk,  is  a  bright  color 
book  for  children,  with  sixty- four 
pictures  and  rollicking  verses.  This 
is  a  historical  nonsense  book  and  is 
designed  to  instill  into  the  minds  of 
the  nursery  folk  the  deeds  of  a  num- 
ber of  celebrated  characters. 

**The  Junior  Cup,"  by  Allen 
French,  is  a  bright,  strong  book  for 
boys,  based  upon  the  rivalry  between 
two  aspirants  for  an  athletic  trophy. 
While  the  material  basis  of  the  book 
is  the  winning  of  a  silver  cup,  the 
studies  of  character  and  the  thorough 
understanding  of  the  life  of  young 
America  give  the  book  a  special 
value.  The  scenes  are  laid  partly  in 
a  summer  camp  and  partly  in  a 
boarding-school,  where  the  plot 
reaches  its  climax. 

The  title  of  Robert  Herrick's  new 
novel  will  be  **The  Real  World,"  not 
**Jock  O'  Dreams,"  as  hitherto  an- 
nounced. The  story  will  be  published 
some  time  this  month.  That  the 
world  is  not  created  afresh  for  each  of 
us  is  a  truth  which  is  not  always 
recognized,  though  each  finds  it  out 
for  himself  soon  enough.  It  is  eter- 
nally old  and  by  the  same  token 
always  new,  and  is  the  motive  of  the 
story.  The  woman  in  the  book  is  the 
daughter  of  an  Ohio  manufacturer, 
and  the  plot  is  developed  through  the 
story  of  a  young  man's  life. 

Nothing  written  in  recent  years  has 
in  it  more  innocent  amusement  and 
rollicking  fun  than  the  *'  Zanzibar 
Tales,"  just  written  by  George  E. 
Bateman,  and  to  be  published  next 
month.  Mr.  Bateman  was  attached 
to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mission 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  for  many 
years.      During  his  sojourn  in   that 
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little-known  region,  he  amused  him- 
self by  collecting  the  folklore  of  the 
inhabitants,  preparatory  to  translating 
the  stories  which  the  natives  love 
into  English.  Like  the  tales  of 
Br'er  Fox  and  Br'er  Rabbit,  most  of 
the  episodes  deal  with  animals  and 
their  supposed  life  remote  from  human 
interference. 

* '  Up  and  Down  the  Sands  of  Gold, ' ' 
by  Mary  Devereux,  author  of  **  From 
Kingdom  to  Colony,''  is  a  story  of 
the  present  time,  whose  events  occur 
in  an  American  seashore  town.  It 
has  strong  local  color  and  much  of 
the  life  typical  of  the  old  sailors  on 
the  New  England  coast.  '  *  Captain 
Jack,"  a  quaint,  lovable  little  boy, 
and  Uncle  Billy,  are  sure  to  be 
favorites. 

**  The  Benefactress,"  by  the  author 
of  "  Elizabeth  and  her  German 
Garden,'*  is  the  story  of  a  young 
English  woman  who  has  a  fortune 
left  her  by  a  German  relative.  She 
takes  up  her  property  in  Germany  and 
lives  there.  The  story  of  her  life  in 
the  German  village  is  told  with  un- 
£uling  humor,  as  might  have  been 
expected  of  the  author  of  **  Elizabeth 
and  her  German  Garden." 

A  new  novel  entitled  "  The  Sign  of 
the  Prophet,"  by  Dr.  James  Ball 
Naylor,  author  of  **  Ralph  Marlowe," 
will  be  issued  at  an  early  date.  It  is 
a  tale  of  the  war  of  1812,  of  the  times 
of  Tecumseh  and  the  uprising  of  the 
Shawnee  Indians  in  the  Maumee  , 
Valley.  The  story  deals  thrillingly 
with  events  preceding  and  during  the 
war,  and  chiefly  with  the  effort  made 
by  General  William  Henry  Harrison 
to  restrain  the  uprising  in  the  .Maumee 
Valley  and  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Wabash,  under  the  great  Shawnee 
chief,  Tecumseh,  and  his  one-eyed 
brother,  Tenskwatawa,  the  prophet. 
The  novel  deals  with  an  important 
era  in  American  history,  with  events 
preceding  the  settlement  of  the  middle 
West. 


**The  Education  of  the  American 
Citizen,'*  by  Arthur  Twining  Hadley, 
will  be  published  immediately.  Presi- 
dent Hadley  believes  that  in  many 
of  the  political  writings,  of  the  day 
there  is  a  tendency  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  mechanism  of  govern- 
ment and  of  industry,  and  too  little 
on  the  force  by  which  this  mechanism 
is  kept  at  work.  This  book  is  offered 
to  the  public  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
contribute  something  to  the  under- 
standing of  our  political  needs,  to  the 
growth  of  a  public  sentiment  which 
shall  give  us  power  to  meet  those 
needs,  and  to  the  development  of  those 
educational  methods  which  shall  make 
for  an  increase  of  such  power  in  years 
to  come. 

Professor  Waldo  S.  Pratt,  of  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary,  Musical 
Editor  of  the  Century  Dictionary  and 
Encyclopaedia,  a  trained  musician  and 
an  experienced  teacher,  gives  to  the 
public  a  book  which  contains  the  best 
results  of  his  experience,  study  and 
observation  in  the  matter  of  church 
music.  Not  only  organists  and  choir- 
masters, but  pastors,  superintendents 
and  church  committees,  as  well  as  in- 
dividual singers,  will  find  in  **  Musical 
Ministries  in  the  Church**  just  what 
they  need  to  help  them  make  the  most 
of  the  materials  at  hand.       • 

** A  Widow  and  Her  Friends,'*  by 
CD.  Gibson,  is  the  new  Gibson  book 
for  1 901,  and  consists  of  a  pictorial 
history  of  the  life  of  a  fascinating 
young  widow,  together  with  selections 
from  his  most  recent  and  best  work, 
depicted  in  Mr.  Gibson's  most  skillful 
style,  with  over  thirty  new  drawings 
which  have  not  been  printed  here- 
tofore. 

**Kemble's  Pickaninnies,"  by 
E.  W.  Kemble,  is  a  new  book  of  wash 
drawings  of  colored  children  and 
Southern  scenes.  Mr.  Kemble's  facile 
pen  here  pays  special  attention  to  the 
picturesque  and  humorous  negro  child 
in  over  thirty  half-tone  pictures. 
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**  Gobbo  Bobo  :  the  Two-eyed  Grif- 
fin,'* a  new  book  of  fairy  tales  by 
Herbert  E.  Inman,  will  be  published 
early  this  month.  The  author  intro- 
duces the  legendary  and  historic  char- 
acters of  old  and  new  London,  who 
all  come  to  life  when  **  Big  Ben  " 
strikes  thirteen .    A  delightful  mix-up. 

**  The  Tempting  of  Father  An- 
thony/* by  George  Horton,  is  a  story 
derived  from  material  gleaned  during 
his  five  years  of  service  as  Consul- 
General  of  the  United  States  at 
Athens.  The  story  has  all  the  exotic 
charm  of  southern  skies  and  of  the 
practices  of  the  Greek  Church,  so 
little  known  in  America.  The  hero 
is  a  handsome  lad,  who  grows  to  be  a 
still  handsomer  man,  the  son  of  a 
village  priest.  Fired  by  the  example 
of  St.  Anthony  the  Great,  the  boy 
enters  upon  the  monastic  life  con- 
scious only  of  womankind  as  the 
origin  of  all  the  evil  in  the  world, 
from  the  trials  of  Adam  down  to  the 
present  moment.  His  own  career 
furnishes  an  entirely  unexpected  proof 
of  this  theme,  the  story  being  told 
with  much  grace  and  great  good 
humor. 

**  My  Friend  Jim,**  by  Martha 
James,  is  just  the  book  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  bright,  active  boys,  and  one 
that  the  most  careful  parents  will  be 
glad  to  use  for  that  purpose.  The 
loyal  friendship  springing  up  between 
Jim,  the  son  of  a  mechanic,  and  a 
wealthy  man*s  son  who  is  at  Sunny- 
side  farm  for  his  health,  has  made  the 
basis  for  some  of  the  cleanest,  bright- 
est, and  most  helpful  descriptions  of 
boy  life  that  we  have  ever  read.  The 
fun  is  rich,  and  at  the  same  time  kind- 
ness to  animals,  manliness  and  honor 
-  re  taught  in  the  truest  way. 

"  Wise  Men  and  a  Fool,**  by  Coul- 
son  Kemahan,  is  a  series  of  papers, 
critical  and  literary,  upon  several 
famous  writers,  among  them  Emerson, 
George  MacDonald  and  others. 

In  '*  Pride  of  Race,**  by  B.  L.  Far- 
jeon,  the  author  has  taken  for  his  plot 


the  union  of  the  daughter  of  an  Eng- 
lish peer  of  illustrious  descent  wiSi 
the  son  of  a  Jew  who  has  risen  to 
great  wealth,  and  the  mental  develop- 
ments of  this  union,  the  struggle  and 
doubts  and  transitions  of  feeling,  the 
pride  of  the  Jew  and  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish aristocrat,  have  aflForded  scope  for 
one  of  the  most  interesting  love 
stories  of  modern  times. 

For  immediate .  publication  is  an- 
nounced **  French  Cookery  for  Amer- 
ican Homes,**  a  little  cookery  book 
containing  over  six  hundred  delicious 
recipes  clearly  explained.  The  book 
is  much  to  be  commended  to  house- 
wives in  search  of  variety.  The  di- 
rections are  concise  and  at  the  same 
time  free  from  ambiguity,  and  no 
essay  on  **  the  gastronomic  art  "  fill 
any  of  its  pages. 

**An  Oklahoma  Romance,*'  by 
Helen  Churchill  Candee,  is  a  story  of 
a  love  affair  complicated  with  a  land 
claim.  The  hero  is  a  gallant  yoang 
physician,  and  the  heroine  is  daughter 
to  the  trickster  who  contests  her  lover's 
right  to  the  plot  staked  out  after  a 
hard  ride  at  the  time  of  the  great 
**  Run  **  of  1889.  The  fact  that  large 
tracts  of  land  in  Oklahoma,  ceded  by 
the  Indians,  were  thrown  open  to  set- 
tlement this  year,  in  circumstances 
calculated  to  cause  many  legal  con- 
tests, gives  special  timeliness  to  the 
book,  which  has  a  historic  interest 
and  value  as  a  romance  of  contem- 
porary American  life  in  one  of  its  least 
hackneyed  aspects.  The  story  is, 
however,  quite  strong  enough  in  plot 
and  pleasing  in  detail  to  win  its  ^ray 
without  regard  to  any  such  incidental 
considerations.  The  striking  combi- 
nation of  primitive  and  civilized  con- 
ditions in  the  recently  opened  territory 
is  vividly  presented,  and  the  glamour 
of  romance  hangs  over  the  story  like 
a  visible  atmosphere. 

''  The  House  With  the  Green  Shut- 
ters,** by  George  Douglas,  is  a  story 
of  life  in  an  interior  Scottish  village. 
Petty  provincial  jealousies  combined 
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with  rock-firm  adherence  to  principle 
disclose  the  contrasting  characteristics 
of  a  sturdy  people,  whose  life  this 
'  story  tells  in  a  way  delightful  in  its 
freshness  and  often  amusing  for  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  characters. 

Mrs.  Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft's  new 
book  entitled  **  High  School  Days  in 
Harbortown,"  is  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent vein  from  that  of  her  earlier  stories, 
being  written  for  the  entertainment  of 
boys  and  girls  of  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen years  of  age.  The  author's  love 
and  knowledge  of  animals,  so  con- 
spicuous in  her  previous  books,  is 
shown  in  the  present  work,  and 
"Goggles,"  the  faithful  dog  of  the 
story,  is  bound  to  be  a  great  favorite. 

"The  Magic  Key,"  by  Elizabeth 
S.  Tilley,  is  a  fairy  story  of  the  modem 
kind  in  which  the  possible  and  the  im- 
possible are  so  well  mingled  that  it 
reads  like  a  rollicking  extravaganza. 
The  small  boy  finds  a  magic  chest  of 
drawers  where  the  usual  wand  and  all 
sorts  of  unusual  magic  articles  reveal 
themselves.  With  the  wand  he  can 
give  life  to  all  objects  of  furniture, 
etc.,  and  chairs,  tables,  wardrobes, 
clocks,  china  shepherdesses,  and  tin 
soldiers  all  begin  to  rapidly  move 
about.  He  can  make  himself  invisi- 
ble, and  at  school  sums  are  done, 
compositions  written,  and  lessons  re- 
cited when  the  boy  cannot  be  seen 
doing  these  things. 

**The  Scott  Country,"  by  William 
Shillinglaw  Crockett,  is  an  historical 
account  of  the  country  familiar  to  us 
through  Scott's  Works.  The  author 
has  steeped  himself  in  the  traditions 
of  the  countryside  and  its  scenery, 
and  his  book  will  be  one  of  much 
interest.  His  work  on  the  Scotch 
border  life  and  literature  and  his  re- 
searches as  an  antiquarian  are  already 
familiar  to  many  readers,  and  offer 
some  earnest  of  the  value  of  his  present 
book.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are 
from    scenes    photographed    by    the 


author  himself,  in  his  wanderings  over 
the  romantic  country  which  he  de- 
scribes. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Gere  Mason  will  follow 
her  *'  Women  of  the  French  Salons,** 
issued  a  few  years  ago,  with  a  new 
book  this  autumn,  **  Woman  in  the 
Golden  Ages,  *  *  containing  chapters  on 
Woman  in  Greek  Poetry,  Sappho  and 
the  First  Woman's  Club,  the  New 
Woman  of  Old  Rome,  etc. 

**  Bluegrass  &  Rhododendron,"  by 
John  Fox,  Jr.,  contains  many  homely 
Kentucky  sketches  of  the  sort  that 
brought  Mr.  Fox  his  first  literary 
reputation,  including  lively  sporting 
scenes,  glimpses  of  fox,  coon  and  rab- 
bit hunting,  etc. 

*  *  The  Outlaws  of  Horseshoe  Hole,  *  * 
by  Francis  Hill,  is  a  stirring  book  for 
boys  and  men  by  a  new  painter  of 
Western  life.  Perce  Bill,  the  outlaw 
and  his  horse  thieves  and  Indian 
daughter,  Curlew,  the  ideal  cowboy, 
and  Burt  Sayers,  the  lively  ranch  boy, 
who  tells  the  story,  are  delightful 
types.  The  *  recovery  of  the  stolen 
horses  by  their  rightful  owners  is 
fraught  with  a  hundred  exciting  ad- 
ventures. 

**Lem:  A  New  England  Village 
Boy,  His  Adventures  and  Mishaps," 
by  Noah  Brooks,  depicts  boy  life  in  a 
New  England  village  forty  or  fifly 
years  ago,  and  has  never  been  por- 
trayed more  faithfully  or  more  vividly 
than  in  this  wholesome  tale  of  Lem 
Parker  and  his  chums.  Full  of  fun  and 
adventure,  the  story  has  the  reality  that 
makes  the  strongest  appeal  to  boys. 

In  the  new  book  *  *  At  the  Pointy 0>f 
the  Bayonet,"  Mr.  Henty  tells  ^he 
story  of  Harry  Linsay,  an  English  boy, 
and  the  services  his  ability  and  bravery 
enabled  him  to  render  in  the  great  war 
with  the  Maharattas,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  British  conquest  of 
India. 
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Birtlidays     and     Birtliyears     of     Autbors 

1.  Lord  Bolinbrokb  (Henry  St,  John), 

London,  1678. 
Dissertation  on  Parties — Idea  of  a  Patriot 
King. 

2.  Edwin  L.  Godkin,  Irbi«and,  1831. 
Reflections  and  Comments — Problems  of 

Democracy — Democratic  Tendencies. 

3.  Gborgb  Bancroft,    Massachusbtts, 
1800. 

History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States— Literary  and 
Historical  Miscellanies — Memorial  Address 
on  Abraham  Lincoln. 

4.  Charlbs  S.  Nbwhai«i«,  Massachusbtts, 

1842. 
The  Trees  of  Northeastern  America— The 
Leaf-Collector's  Handbook  and  Herbarium 
—Joe  and  the  Howards. 

5.  Jonathan    Edwards,    Connbcticdt, 

1703. 
God's  Last  End  in  the  Creation— The  Re- 
ligions Affectations — Notes  on  the  Mind  and 
Natural  Science. 

6.  Gborgb  Hbnry  Bokbr,  Pbnnsyi^vania, 

1823. 
Poems  of  War— The  Book  of  the  Dead— 
Konigsmark. 

7.  Ei«BANOR  Kirk  Ambs,  Rhodb  Island, 

1831, 
Up  Broadway  and  Its  Sequel — Informa- 
tion for  Authors— Perpetual  Youth. 

8.  John  Hay.  Indiana,  1838. 
Pike  Country  Ballads  and  Other  Poems — 

Castilian  Days— Jim  Bludso. 

9.  Edward  W.  Bok,  Holland,  1863. 
Young  Men  in  Business — Successfulward 

— The  Young  Man  and  the  Church. 

10.  Edna  Dban  Proctor,   Nbw   Hamp- 
shirb,  1838. 

Poems— A  Russian  Journey— The  Song  of 
the  Ancient  People. 

11.  Richard  B.  Kimball,  Nbw    Hamp- 
SHiRB,  1816. 

Cuba  and  the  Cubans — Was  He  Success- 
ful ?— Undercurrents  of  Wall  Street  Life. 

12.  Charlbs  King,  Nbw  York,  1844. 
A  War-Time  Wooing — Stories  of   Army 

Life— The  Deserter. 

13.  J.  W.  Dawson,  Nova  Scotia,  1820. 
Archaia — Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man — 

Dawn  of  Life. 

14.  Abby  Sagb  Richardson,  Massachu- 
sbtts, 1837. 

Abelard  and  Heloise — Stories  From  Old 
English  Poetry — History  of  Our  Country. 

15.  Allan  Ramsay,  Scotland,  1686. 
Fables  and  Tales— The  Tea- Table  Miscel- 
lany—The Gentle  Shepherd. 


16.  Nina  Moorb  Tiffany,  Ohio,  18S9. 
Samuel    Edmund   SewaU — Pilgrims    and 

Puritans— From  Colony  to  Commonwealth. 

17.  JosBPHiNB  Pollard,  Nbw  York,  1834. 
The  Gypsy  Books— A  Piece  of  Silver — 

Songs  of  Bird  Life. 

18.  Thomas  L.  Pbacock,  London,  1785. 
Headlong    Hall  —  Melincourt — Crotchet 

Castle. 

19.  John  Whitb  Chadwick,  Massachu- 
sbtts, 1840. 

The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life— The  Bible 
of  To-day— The  Man  Jesus. 

20.  Elizabbth  p.  Wbssblhobft,  Massa- 
chusbtts. 1840. 

Jerry  the  Blunderer — Drouzle  the  Runa- 
way— Sparrow  the  Tramp. 

21.  Samubl  T.    Colbridgb,    England, 
1772. 

The  Ancient  Mariner — Osorio- Letters  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

22.  Jambs  M.  Andbrson,  Fipbshirb,  1852. 
Heraldry    of   the  University — Historical 

Sketch  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

23.  Molly  E.  Sbawbll,  Virginia,  i860 
Maid  Marian— Children  of  Destiny — Lit- 
tle Jarvis. 

24.  David  C.  Thomson,  Scotland,  1855. 
The  Life  and  Work  of  Thomas  Berwick — 

The  Barbizon  School  of  Art— Corot. 

25.  Gborgb  P.  Upton,  Massachusbtts^ 
1834. 

Woman  in  Music— The  Standard  Opera* 
—The  Great  Fire. 

26.  LuciBN  M.  Undbrwood,  Nbw  York, 

1853. 
Our  Native  Ferns  and  How  to  Study  Them 
— North   American    Hepaticse — Systematic 
Plant  Record. 

27.  John  K.  Rbbs,  Nbw  York,  1851. 
Report  of  the  Solar  Eclipse,  1578— Inter- 
national Time  System— Observations  of  the 
Transit  of  Venus,  1882. 

28.  Dbsidbrius   Erasmus,    Rottbrdam, 
1466. 

•Encomium     Morise — Ciceronianus — Col- 
loquia. 

29.  Jambs  Boswbll,  Edinburgh,  1740. 
An  Account  of  Corsica — Memoirs  of  Pas- 
cal Paoli — Life  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

30.  Lucy  G.  Morsb,  New  York,  1839. 
Rachel  Stan  wood — The  Chezzles. 

31.  Thbodore  D.  Woolsby,  Nbw  York, 
1801. 

Helpful  Thoughts  for  Young  Men— Ero6» 
and  Other  Poems— Political  Science. 
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It  is  glad  news  that  the.  author  of 
••Ont  of  the  Hurly  Burly'*  has 
emerged  from  his  retirement  and  will 
make  his  bow  this  month 
to  all  lovers  of  good 
humor  in  a  new  volume 
which  is  to  be  called  * '  Captain  Bluitt, 


The  r»-«ppear- 
aace  vf  *' rUx 


charm  away  dull  care  and  melancholy, 
and  put  the  blues  to  flight. 

It  is  now  five-and-twenty  years 
since  **  Max  Adeler,'*  or  Mr.  Charles 
Heber  Clark,  as  he  is  known  in  the 
business  world,  added  to  the  gayety  of 
nations  by  writing  a  book  that  made 


MAX  ADELER 


a  Tale  of  Old  Turkey.*'  It  goes 
without  saying  that  its  publication  is 
eagerly  expected,  and  the  publishers 
promise  to  issue  an  edition  commen- 
surate with  the  popularity  of  **  Max 
Adder/'  whose  name  is  a  charm  to 


the  whole  world  laugh.  It  has  been 
chuckling  over  the  famous  McGlue 
and  the  versatile  Sliriimer  ever  since 
that  youth  was  engaged  by  Colonel 
Bangs,  Editor  of  the  Argus,  to  divert 
the  grief  of   the  local   mourners  by. 
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the  composition  of  **  poetic  '*  obitua- 
ries, such  as  the  following,  which 
led  to  a  personal  assault  upon  his  em- 
ployer : 

**  The  death-angel  smote  Alexander 

McGlue, 
And  gave  him  protracted  repose ; 
He  wore  a  checked  shirt  and  a  number 

nine  shoe, 
And  he  had  a  pink  wart  on  his  nose. 
No  doubt  he  is  happier  dwelling  in  space 
Over  there  on  the  evergreen  shore ; 
His  friends  are  informed  that  his  fun'ral 

takes  place 
Precisely  at  quarter- past  four.'* 

When  **  Elbow  Room  '*  and  *'  Out 
of  the  Hurly- Burly '*  were  at  the 
height  of  their  popularity,  and  the 
public  were  clamoring  for  **more,'' 
their  author  astounded  the  world  by 
quietly  but  firmly,  declining  to  give 
it  to  them.  Instead,  he  started  a 
trade  journal,  the  Philadelphia 
Textile  Record,  and  became  presi- 
dent of  a  chemical  factory  ! 

The  world  was  astounded  and  some- 
what resentful,  but  it  did  not  forget 
**  Max  Adeler.*'  It  kept  on  waiting 
and  hoping  for  more,  and  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  its 
wishes  are  to  be  gratified. 

Mr.  Clark  says  that  he  stopped 
writing  because  '*he  didn't  want  to 
be  known  all  through  his  life  as  the 
funny  man,'*  and  because  **  there  is 
sterner  work  for  a  man  of  brains.*' 
However,  as  he  tells  the  following 
story  on  himself,  it  is  probable  that 
we  must  not  take  him  too  seriously  : 

It  was  while  coming  to  America 
from  England  last  year  on  a  trans- 
atlantic liner  that  the  humorist  was 
accosted  by  a  New  York  rabbi,  who 
wanted  to  know  why  he  had  stopped 
*  *  making  laughter. ' '  Mr.  Clark  told 
him,  whereupon  the  rabbi  related  to 
him  the  following  tale  from  the  Tal- 
mud: 

There  was  once  a  very  holy  rabbi 
of  the  name  of  Baroda.  He  led  a  life 
of  intense  asceticism,  spending  all  his 
days  in  fasting  and  prayer.  This 
rabbi.  Baroda,  one  day  received  a 
visit  in   his  cell   from    the   Prophet 


Elijah.  Among  other  revelations, 
Elijah  told  him  5iat  each  person  who 
was  taken  to  Heaven  was  comple- 
mented by  another  who  died  at  the 
same  moment,  and  the  two  remained 
together  until  all  eternity.  The 
rabbi  expressed  a  wish  that  he  knew 
the  person  who  would  be  his  comple* 
ment  in  Heaven.  The  prophet  said 
that  he  could  gratify  him  that  very 
day.  He  took  the  rabbi  through  the 
streets  of  a  crowded  city  till  they 
came  to  a  booth.  On  the  platform 
outside  was  a  jester  or  clown  whose 
quips  and  sallies  were  making  the 
people  around  scream  with  laughter. 

**  There,"  said  the  prophet,  **  you 
see  the  man  who  will  be  your  com- 
plement for  eternity.** 

The  rabbi,  as  may  be  supposed, 
expressed  his  discontent  with  such  an 
arrangement,  and  ventured  to  suggest 
that  some  one  a  little  more  respectable 
could  be  found. 

**He  is  doing  more  good  in  life 
than  you, "  replied  the  prophet.  **  He 
is  making  people  laugh ;  he  is  pre- 
paring them  to  enjoy  Heaven,  for 
Heaven  is  a  place  of  joyousness — in 
Heaven  sadness  reigneth  not.** 

Perhaps  Mr.  Clark  took  the  Rabbits 
story  to  heart  and  determined  forth- 
with to  mend  his  ways.  At  any  rate, 
he  took  up  his  pen  again  when  he  got 
home  and  straightway  fell  to  writing, 
and  *' Captain  Bluitt**  is  the  result. 
This  is  his  own  account  of  the  book, 
which  serves  only  to  whet  the  appe- 
tite the  more.  "It's nothing  much.  Part 
of  it  is  the  nonsense  I  used  to  write, 
and  part  more  serious  stuff.  Aboat 
*54  is  the  date.  I  am  a  Southerner  by 
birth,  and  I've  brought  in  some  old 
stories  of  the  underground  railway — 
— the  railway  which  human  beings 
covered  with  their  bodies,  and  which 
ran  the  escaping  slaves  up  to  the 
North  and  freedom.  Bluitt  is  a  sea 
captain  who  made  a  pile.  He's  very 
keen  on  the  classics,  and  there's  an 
American  inventor  who  helps  him 
with  an  improved  catapult  and  other 
things.  I  think  perhaps  you'll  find 
some  fun  in  Bluitt."^  -  i 
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The  genial  and  accomplished  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  Saturday 
Review,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Halsey, 
whose  volume  **The  Old 
iifart«ri.n  New  York  Frontiers'' 
has  met  with  snch  a  warm 
reception  at  the  hands  of  the  critics 
and  the  reading  public,  was  peculiarly 


present  generation,  who  have  never 
before  had  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  its  facts. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Halsey 's 
father  died,  and  left  some  remi- 
niscences of  his  early  life,  Mr.  Halsey, 
in  preparing  these  for  publication, 
undertook  to  write  an  introduction, 


FRANCIS  W.  HALSEY 


fortunate  in  being  born  and  reared 
in  the  part  of  the  State  where  the 
scenes  he  so  graphically  describes 
occurred.  The  account  he  gives  of  the 
Border  Wars  of  New  York  in  the 
Revolution,  and  the  pioneer  settle- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  country  is 
new  and  fascinating  history  to ,  the 


giving  facts  in  the  early  history  of  the 
headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna.  In 
doing  so,  he  literally  stumbled  upon 
the  events  recorded  in  *  *  The  Old 
New  York  Frontier.*'  The  more  he 
examined  the  manuscript  collections 
and  other  material  which  he  found  in 
out-of-the-way  places,   the/ 
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importance  of  the  subject  and  the 
necessity  for  writing  the  story  anew 
in  the  light  of  that  ample  material 
grew  upon  him.  He  set  about  col- 
lecting everything  of  which  he  could 
find  a  trace,  and  in  the  course  of  ten 
years  secured  a  great  mass  of  infor- 
mation, which  he  has  brought  together 
in  the  important  record  now  made  in 
*'The    Old     New    York    Frontier/' 


is  said  to  contain  some  interesting  reve- 
lations. Mr.  Unger,  although  only 
twenty -five  years  old,  had  previously 
seen  service  in  the  Alaska  gold-fields. 
He  was  with  Lord  Roberts  in  the 
early  stages  of  his  operations,  and 
was  later  sent  secretly  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Pearson  into  the  Boer  lines,  where  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  things  as 
they  actually  were  and  report  them 


FREDERICK  W.  UNGER 


which  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
histories,  and  establishes  the  reputation 
of  the  author  as  a  successful  historian. 

A.  Americ's  Frederick  W.  Unger,  who 
view  of  the       was  Sent  by  the  London 

Boer  War.  D^ILY  EXPRESS  tO  South 

Africa  to  report  the  Boer  War,  has 
written  a  book  of  his  experiences  and 
observations  in  both  armies.  It  is 
called  *  *  With  *  Bobs  *  and  Kruger ' '  and 


for  his  paper.  He  also  took  a  great 
many  interesting  photographs,  with 
which  his  book  will  be  illustrated. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte,  whose  new  novel- 
ette, **  Trent's  Trust,'*  began  in  the 
September    Century,    has    recently 

Bret  Harte      ^^^    S^^ing    his    vicWS    of 

and  the         the  interview  to  the  London 

Interview.       ^      ^     p^    ^j^j^j^    j^    ^j^^ 

following  account  of  the  matl^ : 
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**No,  I  will  not  be  interviewed 
about  my  book,  or,  indeed,  at  all," 
said  Bret  Harte  to  a  correspondent ; 
*'  but  I  don't  mind  telling  you  why  I 
object  to  be  interviewed."  And  he 
stood  up^a  medium  sized,  broad 
shouldered  figure  of  a  man,  with  gray 
mustache  and  voluminous  gray  hair 
framing  a  healthy,  redbrown  com- 
plexion. '*  I  will  tell  you  why  I  do 
not  care  to  be  interviewed.  I  was  in- 
terviewed once  in  America,  and  the 
result  nearly  ruined  my  health  as  well 
as  my  reputation.  But  here  I  feel 
safer,  and,  naturally,  I  don't  mind  a 
jar  or  two — but  no  interview.  If  I 
did  my  writing  drunk  or  wrote  stand- 
ing on  my  head,  that  would  no  doubt 
interest  an  interviewer.  But  I  have 
no  peculiarity  of  the  kind,"  he  said 
in  English  which  had  no  trace  of  an 
American  accent.  '*  I  write  because 
I  like  it — that's  about  all  I  can  say. 

•  *  You  see,  my  father  was  a  professor 
of  Greek,  so  that  my  atmosphere  was 
more  or  less  literary  right  from  the 
beginning.  I  had  from  my  earliest 
boyhood  a  love  of  reading  which,  as 
I  grew  older,  led  to  a  love  of  study  of 
various  subjects.  This  presently  de- 
veloped into  a  fondness  for  writing. 
And  I  wrote,  as  everybody  with  liter- 
ary instincts  writes,  because  he  is  im- 
pelled to  do  so.  My  first  success  was 
with  *  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.' 

**  I  couldn't  get  it  published  in 
America,  not  even  in  California;  it 
was  thought  to  be  too  realistic  by  the 
intellecttml  Puritans.  So  (as  I  was 
never  worried,  as  so  many  poor  authors 
are,  by  want  of  means)  I  published  it 
on  my  own  account.  The  success 
was  unprecedented.  I  had  forced  my 
way  'against  all  prejudice,'"  and  a 
look  of  pride  illumined  Bret  Harte's 
sensitive  features.  *'  And  now  that  I 
am  getting  old  I  feel  that  I  am  doing 
my  best  work.  I  have  more  skill  and 
confidence  than  when  I  was  in  callow 
youth ;  I  have  now  a  command  over 
my  instrument  which  I  had  not  then. 
To  say  that  a  man's  best  work  is  done 
in  youth  is  the  greatest  mistake.  Does 
it  not  seem  obvious  that  the  more  you 


practice  a  trade  the  more  you  must 
know  about  it?  " 

Mr.  Harte's  reminiscences  concern- 
ing the  publication  of  his  **Luck" 
are  calculated  to  surprise  his  old  ac- 
quaintances, and  we  doubt  if  they  will 
agree  with  him  in  his  convictions  as 
to  his  **  best  work." 


George  Gibbs,  whose  novel  **  In 
Search  of  Mademoiselle  ' '  three  weeks 
after  publication,  reached  its  third 
edition  and  sixth  thousand, 
ACthrr**  is  an  artist  by  profession 
and  well  known  as  an  illus- 
trator of  the  writings  of  others. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  naval  oflScer 
of  high  rank,  was  born  in  Louis- 
iana, and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  Switzerland  and  France, 
and  entered  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  where  he  remained  for 
nearly  four  years,  but  resigned  to 
devote  his  time  to  art  and  literature, 
which  he  found  more  to  his  taste  than 
naval  service. 

While  studying  art  he  busied  him- 
self also  with  work  upon  one  of  the 
great  daily  newspapers.  For  some 
years  he  has  lived  in  the  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia,  painting  and  illustrating 
and  occasionally  contributing  short 
papers  upon  naval  subjects  to  various 
periodicals.  **In  Search  of  Made- 
moiselle" is  his  first  production  of 
any  length.  Mr.  Gibbs  has  recently 
married  the  granddaughter  of  that 
Joseph  Harrison  who  some  fifty  years 
ago  was  widely  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can who  introduced  the  first  railways 
into  Russia,  and  whose  art  collections 
in  Philadelphia  were  justly  celebrated. 

The  recently  published  '*  Francis 
Letters  "  throw  a  new  light  upon  the 
character  of  **  Junius."'  They  are 
not  fresh  **  Junius  "  letters, 
fortunately,  but  delightful 
bits  of  domestic  correspond- 
ence, written  by  Sir  Philip  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family.  They 
reveal  him  as  a  man  in  love  with  his 
family  and  devoted  to  the  home  circle. 


**  Junius 
at  Home 
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which  he  was  never  happy  away 
from,  and  are  full  of  charming  inti- 
macy. Much  more  charming  and 
intimate  however,  are  the  glimpses  we 
get  of  eighteenth  century  life  in  the 
letters  of  his  daughters  and  those  they 
receive,  such  as  the  following  to 
Catherine  Francis — 

**  I  hope  my  dear  Catty  your  poor 
Head  &  understanding  are  better 
than  when  you  wrote — I  have  not 
breakfasted  so  well  since  I  came  here 
as  on  the  Rabbits  &  Onions  your  dear 
Lizzie  bespoke  in  her  bed.  .  .  . 
— We  were  all  engaged  after  I  wrote 
to  you  in  learning  our  parts  when  my 
Beau  arrived  from  Henley  &  declined 
the  part  of  Faulkland  declaring  he 
found  it  impossible  to  look  jealous 
enough,  even  with  such  a  Julia  in 
view  as  myself— this  occasioned  a  new 
distribution  of  the  parts.  .  .  .  We 
proceedM  with  great  alacrity  all  day 
&  had  made  some  progress — when 
yesterday  a  little  Misfortune  deranged 
us  all  again — You  must  know  the 
Park,  being  under  Water,  is  now  a 
complete  Sheet  of  Ice  &  immediately 
after  breakfast  the  two  Misses  and 
Mr.  Grey  sallied  forth  and  amused 
themselves  with   performing  various 


feats,  one  of  which  was  his  Skating 
and  driving  them  by  turns  in  a  Chair 
before  him  which  looked  so  pleasant 
from  the  windows  that  we  all  ventured 
out  to  try  it ;  they  then  began  skip- 
ping which  I  fancied  I  cd  do  as  well 
as  the  rest — ^but  pride  must  have  a  fall 
&  mine  had  so  complete  a  one  that  it 
suffer*d  considerably  in  the  end  of  my 
nose  which  was  the  first  part  that 
touched  the  Ice  the  damage  is  not  so 
considerable  as  to  give  me  much 
uneasiness^but  unfortunately  a  black 
plaister  is  indispensable  &  to  act  the 
part  of  a  sentimental  heroine  with  so 
conspicuous  a  blemish  impossible,  so 
after  some  dilemma  Emily  &  I  have 
changed  characters,  she  is  to  be  Julia 
&  I  her  Faulkland — as  she  does  not 
object  to  a  few  honorable  Scars  in  her 
admirer.  It  is  a  dreadful  long  part 
even  when  curtailed  of  oaths,  &c. — 
which  however  are  only  to  be  sof- 
tened down — I  have  agreed  to  say 
*  the  devil '  &  *  confound  it,*  and 
to  make  as  spirited  a  gentleman  as  I 
am  capable  of.  ...  Pray  my  dear 
Catty  be  not  uneasy  at  the  idea  of  my 
falling  in  Love  I  shall  attend  to  that 
&  every  other  caution  you  give  me.y 
St.    Julien  Grimke. 


F  A 

M  O 

U  S 

ACTRESSES 

of 

the 

DAY 

in      AMERICA 

^n  this  book,  which  is  a  second 
series,  Lewis  C.  Strang  has 
taken  a  number  of  promi- 
nent American  actresses, 
siich  as  Julia  Marlowe, 
Maude  Adams,  Viola  Allen, 
etc.,  and  in  separate  chap- 
ters has  discoursed  briefly 
on  their  respective  and  compar- 
ative merits  and  demerits,  as  well 
as  on  the  value  and  possibilities  of 
the  principal  parts  that  they  have  un- 


dertaken to  assume.  His  criticisms 
seem  clear,  concise  and  wholly  unprej- 
udiced. He  considers  ability  and 
opportunity,  the  plays  and  their 
writers,  and  shows  how  each  has  led 
to  success  and  sometimes  failure.  His 
style  of  writing  is  very  simple  and 
conversational,  which  makes  his  book 
easy,  pleasant  reading,  such  as  most 
ordinary  readers  enjoy,  while  the 
accompanying  portraits  of  the  actresses 
are  particularly  interesting. 
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X|j  the  halcyon  days  of  my  teen- 
I  dom,  when  the  earth  seemed 
I  so  much  larger  than  it  seems 
now,  the  sun  so  much 
brighter,  the  sky  so  much 
bluer,  my  greatest  delight 
was  to  snuggle  up  in  a 
comer  of  the  couch  in  the 
tower- window,  with  a  good  book — 
one  of  Scott's  or  Cooper's  or  Ains- 
worth's — and  to  peruse  its  pages,  un- 


disturbed, unconscious  of  the  buzzing 
of  the  bees  in  the  ivy  blossoms  just 
outside  and  the  sighing  of  the  lawn- 
mower  in  a  neighbors  yard — living 
in  the  story.  In  my  twenties  circum- 
stances have  changed,  things  are  not 
the  same — there  are  so  many  cares 
now  and  so  few  minutes,  but  when 
my  eyes  began  to  scan  the  pages  of 
**D'ri  and  I  "  it  seemed  as  though 
Time  had  turned  back  in  his  flight 


'  THEN  I  LEAVE  ALL  FOR  YOU  " 


From  **  D'rl  and  I ' 
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and  had  carried  me  through  the  past 
years  to  those  happy  nineties  again. 

The  twentieth  century  may  have 
no  Scott,  no  Cooper,  no  Ainsworth, 
but  it  has  a  Bacheller — a  writer  with 
a  style  all  his  own,  who  combines 
humor,  romance,  adventure,  history, 
character  study  in  a  most  fascinating 
and  satisfactory  style — in  a  manner 
that  must  please  the  most  exacting. 

D'ri  is  such  a  whole-souled  fellow 
one  cannot  help  but  love  him,  uncouth 
and  unpolished  though  he  be.  We 
forget  the  shaggy  pate,  the  homely 
face,  the  lank  form,  and  see  only  the 
beautiful  self  sacrificing  spirit  which 
manifests  itself  in  so  many  ways. 

Ramon  Bell,  or  **  I,*'  is  also  an  in- 
tensely interesting  character,  both  as 
lover  and  soldier.  He  falls  in  love 
with  two  sisters  and  can*t  tell  which 
he  loves  most  dearly. 

'*The  grand  passion  had  hold  of 
me,*'  he  said.  *'I  tried  to  fight  it 
down,  to  shake  it  off.  but  somehow  it 
had  the  claws  of  a  tiger.  There  was 
an  odd  thing  about  it  all.  I  could 
not  for  the  life  of  me  tell  which  of  the 
two  charming  girls  I  loved  the  better. 
It  may  seem  incredible ;  I  could  not 
understand  it  myself.  They  looked 
alike,  and  yet  they  were  quite  differ- 
ent. Louison  was  a  year  older  and  of 
stouter  build.  She  had  more  anima- 
tion also  and  alwa3rs  a  quicker  and 
perhaps  a  brighter  answer.  The  other 
had  a  face  more  serious,  albeit  no 
less  beautiful,  and  a  slower  tongue. 
She  had  little  to  say,  but  her  silence 
had  much  in  it  to  admire,  and,  indeed, 
to  remember.  They  appealed  to  dif- 
ferent men  in  me  with  equal  force.  I 
did  not  then  know  why.  A  perplex- 
ing problem  it  was,  and  I  had  to  think 
and  suffer  much  before  I  saw  the  end 
of  it  and  really  came  to  know  what 
love  is  and  what  it  is  not.  *' 

Their  adventures  with  the  British 
are  indeed  thrilling  and  humorous, 
too  —some  of  them — as  the  following 
will  prove : 

**A  military  camp  was  near  me, 
and  although  I  made  no  move,  my 
mind  was  up  and  busy  as  the  drum- 


sticks over  the  hill.  I  sat  as  quiet  as 
a  cat  at  a  mouse-hole,  looking  down 
at  my  uniform,  not,  indeed,  the  most 
healthful  sort  of  dress  for  that  coun- 
try. All  at  once  I  caught  sight  of  a 
scarecrow  in  the  com.  I  laughed  at 
the  odd  grotesquery  of  the  thing — ^an 
old  frock  coat  and  trousers  of  olive 
green,  faded  and  torn  and  fat  with 
straw.  A  stake  driven  thro'  its  collar 
into  the  earth  and  crowned  with  an 
ancient,  tall  hat  of  beaver,  gave  it  a 
backbone.  An  idea  came  to  me.  I 
would  rob  the  scarecrow  and  hide  my 
uniform.  I  ran  out  and  hauled  it  over 
and  pulled  the  stuffing  out  of  it.  The 
coat  and  trousers  were  made  for  a 
stouter  man.  I  drew  on  the  latter, 
fattening  my  figure  with  straw  to  fill 
them.  That  done,  I  quickly  donned 
the  coat.  Each  sleeve-end  fell  to  my 
finger  tips  and  its  girth  would  have 
circled  a  flour  barrel  and  buttoned, 
with  room  to  spare.  But  with  my 
stuffing  of  straw  it  came  around  me  as 
snug  at  the  belt  as  the  coat  of  a  bear. 
I  took  alarm  as  I  closed  the  buttons. 
For  half  a  minute  I  had  heard  the 
drum- taps  coming  nearer.  It  was  the 
measured  tap  !  tap  !  tap- tap-tap  !  so 
familiar  to  me.  Now  I  could  hear  the 
tread  of  feet  coming  with  it  back  of 
the  hill.  How  soon  they  would  heave 
in  sight  I  was  unable  to  reckon,  but  I 
dared  not  run  to  cover.  So  I  thrust 
my  scabbard  deep  in  the  soft  earth, 
pulled  down  the  big  beaver  hat  over 
my  face,  muffled  my  neck  with  straw, 
stuck  the  stake  in  front  of  me  to 
steady  myself  and  stood  stiff  as  any 
scarecrow  in  Canada.  Before  I  was 
done  a  column,  scarlet- coated,  came 
out  in  the  level  beyond  the  hillside. 
Through  a  hole  in  the  beaver  I  could 
see  them  clearly." 

*  *  *  * 

**  They  passed  within  a  few  feet  of 
me  on  each  side.  I  heard  them  talk- 
ing with  much  animation .  They  were 
no  sooner  out  of  sight  than  I  pulled 
the  stake  and  saber  and  shoved  the 
latter  under  my  big  coat. 

**I  got  near  the  edge  of  the  distant 
wood  and  hearing  a  noise,  halted — my 
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'WE  WERE  BOTH  NEAR  BREAKING  DOWN' 


From  "D'rl  and  I ' 


heart  gave  a  leap  in  me,  for  I  saw  they 
were  members  of  my  own  troop.  '* 

D'ri  was  always  saying  something 
real  droll. 

•'Liberty/'  said  I  after  a  brief 
pause — *  *  that  is  a  grand  thing  to  fight 
for." 

"  Swap  my  blood  any  time  for  that 
air,"  said  D'ri,  **  I  can  fight  sassy, 
but  not  for  no  king,  but  God  A  *mighty . 
Don't  pay  t*  git  all  tore  up  less  fer 
suthin  purty  middlin'  vallyble.  My 
life  ain't  wuth  much,  but,  ye  see,  I 
hain't  nuthin  else." 

"  Ray,"  said  D'ri,  soberly,  **  when 
yer  shutin'  a  bear,  ef  ye  want  'im. 


don't  never  think  o'  nuthin'  but  the 
bear . ' '  Then  after  a  moment's  pause, 
he  added :  *  *  Won't  never  hev  no  luck 
killin*  a  bear  ef  ye  don't  quit  dwellin* 
on  them  air  gals — Don*  never  wan'  t* 
hev  no  argyment  with  one  o*  them  air 
chaps  'less  ye  know  purty  nigh  how't 
's  comin'  out.  Alwus  want  a  gun  es 
well  es  a  purty  middlin'  ca-a-areful 
aim  on  your  side.  Then  ye' re  apt  t' 
need  a  tree,  tew,  'fore  ye  git  through 
with  it."  After  a  moment's  pause  he 
added:  **Got  t'  be  a  jolmightyful 
stout  tree,  er  he'll  shake  ye  out  uv  it 
luk  a  ripe  apple." 

E.  D.  Y. 
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The  Century  contains  an  import- 
ant article  by  ex-Judge  Howland,  en- 
titled *  *  The  Practice  of  the  Law  in  New 
York."  **  A  Grave  Crisis  in  Ameri- 
can History,"  by  Milton  H.  Northnip, 
is  the  inner  history  of  the  origin 
and  formation  of  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission of  1877,  and  **  How  to  Cross 
the  Atlantic  in  a  Balloon  "  is  of  pe- 
culiar interest,  owing  to  recent  exper- 
iments abroad.  Among  the  contrib- 
utors to  the  fiction  are  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  and  Bret  Harte. 

Notable  among  the  lighter  features 
of  Harper's  is  a  story  by  Paul 
Leicester  Ford,  entitled  **  Distinctly 
a  Plight,*'  and  is  a  love  story  full  of 
humor  and  unexpected  situations. 
There  is  a  charming  legend  by  Eliza- 
beth Wells  Champney  ;  Prof.  Flenders 
Petrie  gives  his  impressions  of  **  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  "  G.  Stanley  Hall 
discusses  **The  New  Psychology," 
and  Wood  row  Wilson,  in  his  serial 
history,  covers  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

SCRIBNER*S  for  October  has  an  at- 
tractive colored  cover  by  Walter  Ap- 
pleton  Clark — the  first  design  of  this 
kind  that  he  has  made.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  contributes  the  first  of  two 
hunting  articles  in  that  spirited  man- 
ner which  makes  **The  Wilderness 
Hunter  *  *  one  of  the  best  out-door 
books  ever  written.  These  articles, 
called  **  With  the  Cougar  Hounds," 
describe  his  adventures  while  hunting 
the  mountain  lion  last  winter  in  Col- 
orado. Walter  A.  Wyckoff,  author  of 
*  *  The  Workers  '*  concludes  his  present 
series  with  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ences in  the  Chicago  slums,  giving 
particularly  several  police  court  inci- 
dents. Mr.  Mitchell's  romantic  serial, 
**  The  Pines  of  Lory,"  continues  to 
be  a  most  charming  bit  of  fiction,  full 
of     humor      and    sentiment ;      and 


several  illustrated  poems ;  a  discus- 
sion of  the  sculpture  of  Bartholome 
and  *' The  Point  of  View,"  conclude 
the  number. 

**The  Anvil,"  by  R.  V.  Risley, 
author  of  **  The  Sledge,"  is  the  com- 
plete novel  in  the  New  Lippincott. 
Austin  Dobson  writes  gracefully  and 
forcibly  about  **  Titled  Authors  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  ;"  **  Bulbs:  How 
to  Grow  Them  in  the  Garden  and 
House,"  is  a  useful  and  interesting 
paper  by  Eben  E.  Rexford,  while  there 
are  short  stories  by  Francis  Churchill 
Williams,  Louis  Zangwill,  Caroline 
Lockhart  and  Robert  Herrick. 

** American  Architecture,"  by  C.  R. 
Ashler,  is  the  opening  article  in  cur- 
rent Munsey's.  **  The  Buccaneers," 
by  John  R.  Spears,  is  the  history  of 
the  sea  wolves  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  Walter  L.  Huvley  describes 
'*New  York*s  Oldest  Corporation;" 
there  are  new  installments  of  the  sev- 
eral serials,  and  storiettes  by  Mary 
Tracy  Earle,  David  H.  Talmadge, 
Karl  Fyte  and  others. 

Everybody's  for  October  is  a  Pan- 
American  number.  It  deals  with  the 
Exposition  as  the  high- water  mark  of 
industrial  progress  and  invention  in  a 
striking  article  by  Donald  Murray, 
the  inventor,  called  **The  Automatic 
Age,"  in  which  he  shows  the  newest 
steps  in  running  the  world  by  ma- 
chinery. Mr.  Frederic  W.  Taylor, 
head  of  the  landscape  and  horticul- 
tural side  of  the  show,  writes  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  subject ;  and  Hol- 
man  F.  Day  is  exceedingly  entertain- 
ing in  **The  Humors  of  the  Fair," 
particularly  the  Midway.  **  The  Cap- 
ture of  Emilio  Aguinaldo '  *  is  the  con- 
clusion of  General  Funston's  own  most 
dramatic  story  of  the  feat  which  ended 
the  war  in  the  Philippines;    **The 
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New  Air-Ship  *'  is  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  M.  Santos  Dumont  at  his 
important  trial  trips  in  his  wonderful 
balloon  ;  William  Bulfin  has  a  thrill- 
ing tale  of  South  American  gauchos, 
while  stories  and  articles  complete  the 
Dumber. 

The  cover  of  McClure*s  is  designed 
by  Albert  Sterner.  The  opening  arti- 
cle is  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  who 
writes  entertainingly  about  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan;  Rudyard  Kipling's 
serial  is  concluded  ;  *  *  Elephant  Hunt- 
ing in  Africa"  is  described  by 
William  S.  Cherry ;  Clara  Morris 
writes  on  **  Staging  Miss  Multon  ** 
and  the  fiction  is  contributed  by  Frank 
H.  Spearman,  Robert  Barr,  and  Sara 
Cone  Bryant. 

J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN— A  Character  Sketch 


MCCLURES 
MAGAZINE 

FOR    OCTOBER 


C.  G.  Coutant,  State  Librarian  and 
Historian  of  Wyoming,  appears  as  the 
editor  of  the  history,  or  rather  story, 
of  Wyoming  which  is  an  interesting 
feature  of  I^arson's.  Max  Pember- 
ton  contributes  a  characteristic  short 
story,  five  other  complete  stories  also 
appearing  in  this  issue.     Captain  P. 


J.  Fraser,  who  it  will  be  remembered 
unwittingly  enabled  one  of  the  Boer 
prisoners  in  Bermuda  to  escape  to  this 
country  as  a  stowaway  on  his  vessel, 
the  *  'Trinidad,  * '  is  the  author  of  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  prison  camps  in  Bermuda. 
**The  Flight  of  the  Seeds'*  is  an 
article  describing  the  ingenious  devices 
of  Nature  for  spreading  widecast  the 
seeds  of  plants,  and  **  How  High  Can 
We  Climb  ?  *'  are  other  subjects  which 
are  discussed  and  go  to  make  up  an 
interesting  number  of  this  magazine. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  latest  animal 
story,  **How  the  Leopard  Got  His 
Spots,'*  has  first  place  in  the  Ladies* 
Home  Journal.  **A  Fifth  Avenue 
Troubadour,"  by  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson ;  **  Some  Things  the  Presi- 
dent Does  Not  Do,"  and  the  last  in- 
stallment of  **  Miss  Alcott's  Letters  to 
Her  *  Laurie ' ' '  form  a  most  interest- 
ing and  varied  trio.  Miss  Laura 
Spencer  Portor's  love  story,  '*  A  Gen- 
tleman of  the  Blue  Grass, ' '  also  begins 
in  this  number,  and  Josef  Hofmann, 
the  world-famed  pianist,  writes  on 
*  *  Playing  the  Piano  Correctly. "  Chief 
among  the  remaining  articles  are  Pro- 
fessor Griggs'  talks  on  *  *The  Education 
of  a  Child  from  Eleven  to  Eighteen," 
Miss  Withey's  **  Speaking  and  Writing 
Correctly,"  **The  Lady  from  Phila- 
delphia," a  new  etiquette  department. 
Doctor  Walker's  **Good  Health  for 
Girls"  and  Mrs.  Sangster's  answers 
to  ** Girls'  Problems." 

In  the  concluding  paper  of  his  pop- 
ular series  on  **  Careers  of  Danger  and 
Daring,"  in  St.  Nicholas,  Cleveland 
Moffett  describes  the  excitement  and 
perils  attendant  upon  the  life  of  the 
**  Locomotive  Engineer.  A  bright 
story  with  the  taking  title  *  *  Tom,  Jr. , 
Tomboy,"  written  by  Izola  L.  For- 
rester, will  be  best  appreciated  by  the 
older  readers.  Three  serials  occupy 
many  pages  of  the  number — Allen 
French's  story  of  **  The  Junior  Cup — 
Afterward,"  Mrs.  Comstock's  Life  of 
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Alfred  the  Great,  and  John  Bennett's 
'  *  Barnaby  Lee. ' '  Miss  Carolyn  Wells 
contribntes  ** Thirty  Charades"  in 
rhyme,  quite  as  bright  and  witty  as 
her  readers  have  a  right  to  expect, 
and  there  are  other  poems  by  Virginia 
Woodward  Cloud,  Anne  Cleveland 
Cheney  and  Elizabeth  Sylvester. 

Among  the  articles  of  interest  in 
the  Junior  Munsky  are  **  Tj|;ie  Fight 
Against  Fires,'*  by  Hartley  Davis ; 
**  Historic  American  Churches,"  by 
Katherine  Hoffman;  and  *' Books 
With  a  History,"  by  Harry  B.  Smith. 
The  fiction  is  represented  by  Caroline 
A.  Stanley,  John  D.  Swain,  Elmore 
Elliott  Peake  and  Baldwin  Sears. 

The  complete  novel  in  the  Argosy 
is  by  F.  K.  Scribner,  entitled  **A 
Comet  of  Ironsides."  **A  Strategy 
of  a  Maid,"  by  Eliza  W.  Cook,  is  an 
absorbing  tale  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution ;  the  serials  are  continued,  and 
there  are  stories  by  Herman  Whitaker, 
A.  B.  Lawrence  and  others. 


Among  the  illustrated  papers  in 
Ainslbe's  are  **  The  American  Ex- 
porter," by  H.  E.  Armstrong; 
*'  Housekeeping  at  a  Mile  a  Minute," 
by  Helen  Churchill  Candee ;  and 
**  Notorious  Criminals  in  Western 
Prisons,"  by  Charles  Ulrich.  The 
short  stories  are  by  Miles  Sandys, 
Addison  Clark,  George  Henry  Payne 
and  others. 


The  Woman's  Home  Companion 
contains  a  short  story  by  Frederic 
Van  Rensselaer  Dey.  It  is  a  story  in 
which  a  dog  plays  one  of  the  chief 
parts,  and  is  a  strong  and  tender  bit 
of  work.  There  is  an  interesting 
story  of  the  discovery  of  ancient 
palatial  ruins  in  the  queerest  canon  in 
the  world.  The  Palo  Duro  Canon, 
formed  by  volcanic  action  in  the  cen- 
ter of  vast  alluvial  plains,  is  fully  de- 


scribed, and  the  evidence  which  tends 
to  prove  that  the  ruins  discovered 
therein  are  those  of  the  wonderful 
city  of  Quibera,  for  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Cortez  sought  so  long  in 
vain,  is  fully  given.  Stephen  Girard's 
personality  and  the  institution  which 
he  founded  is  the  subject  of  a  sympa- 
thetic article  and  is  amply  illustrated. 

The  fi-ontispiece  in  Frank  Lesi^ie's 
Popular  Monthly  is  by  Louis  Betts, 
and  illustrates  '*A  Cupful  of  Sugar." 
Among  the  illustrated  papers  are 
**The  Autobiography  of  a  High 
Climber,"  by  Cromwell  Childe;  ''A 
Day  at  the  Country  Fair,"  by  Clifton 
Johnson  ;  and  *'  The  Texas  Rangers," 
by  Earl  Mayo.  Samuel  Mer win's  in- 
teresting story  is  continued,  and  the 
fiction  is  contributed  by  popular 
authors. 

Among  the  articles  of  interest  in 
the  New  England  Magazine  are 
'*John  Harvard  and  the  Early  Col- 
lege," by  William  R.  Thayer ;  *•  The 
Hunnewell  Estate,"  by  Winfield  M. 
Thompson  ;  **  Charles  Grafly :  Sculp- 
tor," by  C  V.  Dallin,  and  **  Wash- 
ington." Short  stories  and  poems 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  num- 
ber. 

The  Smart  Set  opens  with  an 
amusing  novelette,  entitled  **The 
Career  of  Mrs.  Osborne,"  byS.  Carle- 
ton  and  Helen  Milecete.  Richard 
Le  Gallienne  contributes  a  masterly 
short  story  to  the  number,  **  The 
Household  Gods,"  that  details  a 
woman's  struggle  with  temptation. 
**The  Splendor  of  Dead  Days"  is  a 
fascinating  article  by  Marvin  Dana 
that  compares  the  magnificence  of 
former  ages  with  the  luxury  of  the 
present.  Besides  these  features  there 
are  thirty  or  more  other  signed  con- 
tributions of  varied  interest,  notably 
the  poems,  **  Sonnets  to  a  Lover," 
by  Myrtle  Reed,  and  **  Invocation," 
by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
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he  Quickening  Touch  of  Au- 

Ttumn  *'  is  nowhere  more 
perceptible  than  in  the  book 
field.  One  of  the  newest 
books  to  get  an  instant 
greeting  is  **  D*ri  and  I," 
by  Irving  Bacheller,  author 
of  the  lx>oks  that  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  national  interest  be- 
cause they  illustrate  national  charac- 
ter. A  new  story  which  touches  the 
country  in  a  different  way,  but  not 
less  sharply,  is  **J.  Devlin — Boss.*' 
Its  theme  is  American  politics  of 
what  is  called  the  practical  type ;  it 
lays  bare  ringster  methods  and  hits 
the  *'  machine ;  "  and  a  skillful  inter- 
mingling of  the  love  element  con- 
tributes the  elevating  touches.  The 
author  is  Mr.  Francis  Churchill  Wil- 
liams, of  Philadelphia,  a  short-story 
writer,  who  is  now  revealed  to  the 
literary  world  as  capable  of  still  better 
and  more  important  work.  In  miscel- 
lany there  is  littie  that  is  decidedly 
new,  but  at  least  half  a  dozen  works 
that  are  steady  sellers — notably  **A 
Sailor's  Log  "  and  **  The  Tribulations 
of  a  Princess." 


At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia  : 
FICTION. 

"The Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 

**  lyri  and  I,**  by  Irving  BacheUer. 

**  J.  Devlin— Boss,"  by  Francis  Churchill 
Williams. 

"Granstark,"  by  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cntcheon. 

"  Captain  Ravenshaw,"  by  Robert  Neilson 
Stephens. 

**Thc  House  of  De  Mailly,"  by  Biargaret 
Horton  Potter. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

'*Crankisnis,"  by  Lisle  de  Vanx  Mat- 
thewman. 

"  A  Sailor's  Log,"  by  Robley  D.  Evans. 

"The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess,"  by  the 
author  of  **The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress." 


**  The  Niagara  Book." 

"  Lovers  of  the  Woods,"  by  W.  H.  Board- 
man. 

•*And  the  Wilderness  Blossomed,"  by 
Almon  Dexter. 


At  Wanamaker*s,  New  York : 


FICTION. 

**  The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 

«*  The  Helmet  of  Navarre,"  by  Bertha 
Runkle. 

•*  The  Puppet  Crown,"  by  Harold  Mac- 
Grath. 

"The  Potter  and  the  Clay,"  by  Maud 
Howard  Peterson. 

**A  Carolina  Cavalier,"  by  George  Cary 
Eggleston. 

"Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come,"  by  George 
Croly. 


MISCELLANEOUS.    " 

"  The  Sea  Beach  at  Ebb  Tide,"  by  A.  F. 
Arnold. 

•*  The  Individual,"  by  Nathaniel  Shaler. 

**A  Sailor's  Log,"  by  Robley  D.  Evans. 

**  The  Tribune  Primer,"  by  Eugene  Field. 

"The  Life  of  the  Bee,"  by  Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 

"  Binl  Life,"  by  Frank  M.  Chapman. 


At  Henry  T.  Coates  and  Company's, 
Philadelphia  : 


FICTION. 

"The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 

"  D*ri  and  I,"  by  Irving  Bacheller. 

"J.  Devlin— Boss,"   by  Francis  Churchill 
Williams. 

"A  Summer  Hymnal,"  by  John  Trotwood 
Moore. 

"  In  Search  of  Mademoiselle,"  by  Georsfe 
Gibbs. 

"The  Turn  of  the  Road,"  by  Eugenie 
Brooks  Frothingham.  £  ^  ^^r^T^ 
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MISCEI.LANEOUS. 


**A  Book  of  Remembrance/*  by  Mrs.  E.      *°8^<>°- 


'  Up  From  Slavery,**  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 


D.  Gillespie, 


The    Mushroom    Book/'    by    Nina  L. 


*•  The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess,**  by  the      Marshall. 

ithor  of  **The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress.* *  **  Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts,"  by 

Mabel  Osgood  Wright. 


author  of  **The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress 
•*  Crankisms,"  by  I,isle  de  Vaux  Matthew- 


*•  Bridge  Whist,**  by  Leonard  Leigh. 

"The  Visits  of  Elizabeth,**    by  Elinor 
Glyn. 

"The  Letters  of  Her  Mother  to  Eliza- 
beth.** 


At  De  Wolfe,  Fiske  and  Company's, 
Boston,  Mass. : 


At  Little,  Brown  and  Company's, 
Boston,  Mass : 


FICTION. 

"The  Crisis,**  by  Winston  Churchill. 

"Truth Dexter,**  by  Sidney  McCall. 

"  Katherine  Day,**  by  Anna  Fuller. 

"iV  Daughter  of  New  France,"  by  Mary 
C.  Crowley. 

"The  Puppet  Crown,**  by  Harold  Mac- 
Grath. 

"Arrows  of  the  Almighty,*'  by  Owen 
Johnson. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"A  Sailor's  Log,"  by  Robley  D.  Evans. 

"The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess,"  by  the 
author  of  "  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress.'* 

"  China  and  the  Allies.*'  by  Walter  Savage 
Landor. 


FICTION. 

"The  Crisis,**  by  Winston  ChurchilL 

"The  Helmet  of  Navarre,**  by  Bertha 
Runkle. 

"The  Potter  and  the  Clay,"  by  Maud 
Howard  Peterson. 

"J.  Devlin —Boss,**  by  Francis  Churchill 
Williams. 

"  Katherine  Day,**  by  Anna  Fuller. 

"The  Octopus,**  by  Frank  Norris. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

"  Second  Book  of  Birds,*'  by  Olive  Thom 
Miller. 

"The  Sea  Beach  at  Ebb  Tide,**  by  An- 
gusta  F.  Arnold. 

**  Bird  Life,**  by  Frank  Chapman. 

"Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,**  by  Er- 
nest Seton-Thompson. 

"  A  Sailor's  Log,**  by  Robley  D.  Evans. 

"  History  of  the  United  States  Navy,*'  by 
Edward  Stanton  Maclay.     Vol.  III. 


THE      RIGHT      OF      WAY 


Mr. 


o  serial  of  the  year  has 
been  followed  with  such 
interest  as  Mr.  Parker's 
**  The  Right  of  Way," 
which  finished  its  course  in 
the  August  number  of  Har- 
per's Magazine,  and  is  now 
published  in  book  form. 
The  Right  of  Way"  is  so  far 
Parker's  best  novel ;  there  can 


be  no  doubt  of  that.  For  some  yeart 
he  has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of « 
writer  of  fiction  whose  work  main- 
tained  a  level  above  ephemeral  fiction, 
he  has  always  striven  to  give  of  his 
best,  and  his  best  has  always  met 
with  the  warm  appreciation  that  it 
merited.  But  no  discerning  critic 
hitherto  could  call  Mr.  Parker  a  great 
writer,  although  there  were  toacha 
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of  greatness  in  his  work:  Perhaps 
he  came  nearest  to  his  highest  literary 
endeavor  in  ''When  Valmond  Came 
to  Pontiac.*'  But  that  remains  a 
beautiful  idyl  and  a  charming  piece 
of  literature,  and  lacks  the  scope  and 
range  of  the  novel.  In  ''The  Right 
of  Way,'*  however,  Mr.  Parker  has 
not  only  touched  greatness,  he  has 
achieved  it.  From  start  to  finish 
there  are  the  unhasting,  unresting 
marks  of  the  consummate  artist. 
Every  page  bears  the  stamp  of  origi- 
nality. The  work,  in  short,  is  a 
product  of  genius. 

To  tell  the  story  in  so  many  words 
would  be  to  separate  the  narrative 
from  the  personality  of  the  narrator, 
and  in  this  lies  the  power  and  charm 
of  Mr.  Parker's  work.  The  story  in 
itself  is  an  attractive  and  ingenious 
one,  but  it  requires  the  pen  of  an 
artist  like  Mr.  Parker  to  create  its 
atmosphere  and  build  up  its  dramatic 
eflfectiveness.  The  hero  is  a  young 
Canadian  lawyer  of  unusual  mental 
and  moral  caliber.  He  is  dogged  by 
the  curse  of  intemperance  and  is  tram- 
meled by  an  unsympathetic  marriage. 
His  profession  absorbs  all  his  interest, 
and  it  is  through  his  brilliant  defense 
of  a  murderer  in  court  that  the  author 
starts  Charley  Steele  on  his  dramatic 
career.  After  winning  the  case,  he 
haughtily  antagonizes  the  crowd  at 
an  inn  where  he  had  gone  to  drink. 
They  become  enraged,  and  maltreating 
him,  leave  him  for  dead.  The  man 
whom  he  defended  carries  him  away 
to  the  little  village  of  .Chaudi&re 
where  he  recovers,  but  for  months 
his  memory  is  obliterated.  As  the 
past  comes  back  to  him  gradually, 
he  learns  that  his  wife,  believing  him 
dead,  has  married  again,  and  that  her 
brother  has  unjustly  accused  him  of  a 
theft  which  he  himself  had  committed. 
Faced  by  the  terrors  of  this  situation, 
Charley  Steele  renounces  his  former 
life,  and  under  an  assumed  name  be- 
comes an  assistant  to  a  poor  little 
fanatical  tailor.      The  drama  of  the 


story  deepens  and  widens  in  its  in- 
terest from  this  point  as  his  attach- 
ment for  Rosalie*  Evanturel,  the  post- 
master's beautiful  daughter,  ripens 
into  a  reverent  and  devoted  passion. 
He  is  confronted  with  the  consequences 
of  the  past  and  the  present — his  pre- 
vious marriage  bond  and  his  present 
love  for  Rosalie.  Who  has  the  right 
of  way  ? 

The  foregoing  dietails  merely  state 
the  situation,  of  which  the  whole  story 
is  a  development  toward  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  and  unexpected  cli- 
maxes in  recent  fiction.  The  conclu- 
sion, indeed,  would  have  been  marred 
by  anything  less  than  an  instinctive 
grasp  of  the  great  artistic  principle 
which  governs  life.  For  it  is  not  only 
as  an  imaginative  artist,  profound  in 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
skilled  in  presenting  it  on  the  page, 
but  as  a  man  of  deep  moral  insight, 
one  who  faces  right  and  wrong  and 
does  not  flinch  from  the  consequences 
of  evil,  that  Mr.  Parker  in  '*The 
Right  of  Way"  has  proved  himself 
supreme.  It  is,  we  may  say,  through 
this  very  spiritual  element  in  the  novel 
that  Mr.  Parker  grips  his  readers  and 
holds  not  only  their  interest  in  the 
story,  but  compels  their  deepest  sym- 
pathies. The  clash  of  souls  in  the 
spiritual  struggle  that  ensues  between 
the  unbelieving  hero  and  the  deeply 
religious  heroine  involves,  as  it  always 
does  in  art  that  is  true  to  life  the  in- 
evitable answer  to  the  strong  and  pas- 
sionate love  which  draws  them  to- 
gether and  yet  keeps  them  forever 
apart. 

**The  Right  of  Way"  cannot  fail 
to  command  a  wide  audience.  More 
than  that,  its  influence  will  be  joined 
to  that  highest  influence  in  literature 
which  is  a  spiritual  force  of  the  most 
elevating,  the  most  refreshing,  and  the 
most  purifying  kind.  We  are  proud 
to  welcome  so  noble  a  book  and  to  feel 
assured  that  it  is  destined  to  an  envi- 
able popularity. 

J.  M. 
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NEW    BOOKS 


By    Talcott    Williams,    LL.    D. 


The  tide  of  national  sorrow  has 
flowed  across  the  land  since  the  last 
issue  of  Book  News,  and  turned  the 
thoughts  of  men  from  letters  to  the 
larger  lesson  of  death.  William  McKin- 
ley  led  the  life  of  a  man  of  affairs,  apart 
from  books ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  he  cared  for  verse  of  the  higher 
order,  read  it  and  was  quick  to  use  it 
in  his  public  utterances.  **  No  better 
way  is  there,"  he  was  fond  of  say- 
ing, *  *  to  close  a  speech  or  enforce  a 
truth  than  to  find  a  fit  quotation  of 
verse."  He  used  such  much,  as  his 
speeches  show,  even  to  the  last  at 
Buffalo. 

''^  Mrs.  Pearl  May  Teresa  Craigie 
(**  John  Oliver  Hobbes")»  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  rich  American  living  in  Lon- 
don, saw  and  knew  the  center  of  Eng- 
lish life  through  early  entrance  to  the 
intimate  circle  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  royal  tree.  She  remains  in 
aspect  a  spectator.  It  is  easy  to  buy 
your  clothes  at  the  same  shops.  It  is 
not  possible  to  buy  the  same  ancestral 
ideas.  **A  Serious  Wooing"  has 
therefore  a  lack  of  reality  in  its  char- 
acters and  great  accuracy  in  its  dialect 
and  ensemble.  What  two  people  in 
love  should  do,  when  one  of  them 
is  married  to  the  wrong  man  admits 
of  a  wide  variety  of  answers  in  pas- 
sion each  at  odds  with  the  only  one 
open  in  right.  Mrs.  Craigie  has  a 
gift  of  showy  epigram,  much  de- 
spised by  reviewers  who  lack  it.  She 
has  a  neat  turn  for  dramatic  plot. 
This  novel  reads  like  a  rejected  prob- 
lem play  made  over  into  a  novel,  and 
it  is  vivid  reading.  But  like  gin ,  whose 
aromatic  junipery  flavor  it  resembles, 


the  book  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
** Susie's  Six  Birthdays"  as  reading 
for  the  young,  unless  indeed  that 
particular  variety  of  young  which  has 
consideration  for  the  4ged.  Still  no 
one  is  really  the  worse  for  a  keen  book 
and  in  this  all  the  virtuous  lie  to  save 
a  soul  not  from  sin  but  for  society. 


Mr.  Henry  T.  Coates  has  written  a 
very  useful  book,  **  American  Trot- 
ting and  Pacing  Horse  **  for  the  love  of 
it,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  reasons 
for  writing.  The  book  is  small.  It 
tells  again  with  no  special  addition 
the  rise  of  the  American  trotting 
horse,  being  fullest  early,  where  the 
story  has  l^n  told  oftenest.  There 
are  very  useful  pedigree  tables.  Dr. 
George  Fleming,  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon, has  well  considered  pages  on 
first  aid  to  a  horse.  Mr.  A.  Manly 
Gillam,  the  versed  sporting  editor  of 
the  Record,  writes  the  story  of  the  last 
two  years.  A  most  handy  manual, 
but  lacking  in  method.  Nor  is  refer- 
ence made  to  the  five  seconds  knocked 
off  by  the  new  bicycle  rubber-tired 
sulky.  The  trotting  record ,  corrected ,. 
has  been  altered  little  in  ten  years. 


But  for  Prof.  Frederick  Starr's 
eulogy  of  **  Atoms  and  Energy  '*  by 
Mr.  D.  A.  Murray  it  would  win  little 
notice.  But  Mr.  Starr  is  not  an  ex- 
act thinker.  He  is  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Murray 
argues  that  ''energy  is  a  distinct 
entity'*  and  that  ether  is  it  The 
book  is  a  curious  illustration  that  a 
man  may  think  much  on  an  issue  of 
pure  physics  and  never  subject  the 
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theoretical  phenomena  with  which  he 
deals  to  the  crucial  mathematical  test 
which  will  prove  to  him  that  he  is 
juggling  with  words,  self  deceived 
because  he  is  discussing  abstract 
forces  in  concrete  terms.  Force 
exists.  Phenomena  appear.  To  call 
the  juncture  between  **an  abstract 
entity  "  is  to  lack  training. 


Mr.  Horatio  Willis  Dresser,  at  thirty- 
five,  has  already  won  acceptance  in  a 
wide  circle  as  one  of  those  who  teach 
in  the  path  of  the  spirit.  He  lacks  m 
a  clear  grasp  of  the  organic  law  of 
evolution  as  the  necessary  correlative 
and  corrective  of  the  mere  freedom  of 
the  spirit.  When  in  **The  Christ 
Ideal  *'  he  says,  **  sin  is  misdirected 
^crgy/'  he  uses  language  open  to  the 
gravest  misconception.  '^Sin  is  the 
transgression  of  the  law. ' '  But  *  *  The 
Christ  Ideal ''  is  none  the  less  teach- 
ing because  it  returns  to  the  simplicity 
of  his  message.  Its  unfolding,  in 
this  little  volume  of  the  inner  life  of 
love,  aspiration  and  assent  by  love, 
communion  and  the  inner  sense  of  the 
outer  truth,  creating  the  reciprocal 
contact  of  active,  loving  service  and 
the  brooding  spiritual  life  is,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  full  of  balm  and  healing. 
Sensitive,  yearning  souls,,  on  whom 
*' evidences*'  and  creed  rest  like  a 
burden,  will  find  here  light  and 
guidance. 


Apollonius  of  Rhodes  is  a  name 
and  no  more  to  the  general  reader,  if 
not  to  most  scholars.  The  link  of  the 
epic  idea  between  Homer  and  Virgil, 
lus  Argonautica,  has  had  no  English 
version  for  a  century,  the  last,  Pawkes 
and  Green,  1780,  Preston,  1803, 
both  in  Pope's  manner.  Taking 
Blackie's  translation  of  Homer  as  a 
model,  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Way  has  given 
the  four  books  of  Apollonius  a 
swift  moving  translation  in  rhymed 
hexameters.  The  book  appears  in 
the  comely  shape  of  the  Temple 
Library,   and  for  those  who  care  to 


maintain  the  continuity  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  development  of  epic 
poetry,  it  will  be  welcome. 


Military  questions  which  come  for 
decision  under  a  civilian  government 
guided  by  public  opinion  offer  per- 
plexing issues  to  candid  men.  '*  Cant 
and  Canteen,''  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Dexter, 
of  Chicago,  is  a  good  book  with  a 
bad  title,  on  one  of  these  moot  points 
of  military  organization.  Bad  in  title, 
because  it  implies  that  opponents  of 
the  army  canteen  use  cant  Some 
do.  Not  all.  Good,  because  the 
book  gives  a  comprehensive  and  sta- 
tistical summary  of  the  case  for  the 
canteen  which  any  one  called  to  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  editorially, 
or  on  the  platform,  will  see  he  must 
have  for  reference.  He  must  also 
have  the  Congressional  investigation, 
the  issues  of  temperance  societies  and 
the  strong  attack  of  General  Daggett. 
Mr.  Dexter 's  little  work,  which  can 
be  read  at  a  sitting,  comes  near  to 
being  convincing,  simply  by  its  close 
array  of  facts. 


Mr.  Meredith  Townsend  is  one  of 
the  editors  and  owners  of  the  London 
Spectator.  He  is  now  seventy, 
^rty  years  ago  he  edited  the  Friend 
OP  India.  Ever  since  Asia  has  been 
for  him  an  obsession.  *'  Asia  and 
Europe ' '  expresses  this.  It  contains 
a  number  of  the  articles  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  the  Spectator,  which 
show  how  easily  Asia  could  do  this 
and  that,  if  it  chose.  But  it  never 
chooses.  China  was  once  Mr.  Town- 
send's  dread  twenty  years  ago,  but 
China  does  not  appear  in  this  volume. 
The  last  five  years  ended  that .  India , 
the  Arab  and  **Asia*'  remain.  Of 
India,  he  speaks  with  an  accurate, 
personal  knowledge.  The  Arab  he 
sees  through  an  historical  mirage. 
He  is  always  fresh,  interesting  and 
graphic ;  but  he  never  conquers  an 
imaginative  over-estimate  of  Asia. 
He  is  never  able  to  see  that  the  real 
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clew  is  its  arrested  development  and 
its  economic  ineflSciency.  Its  protec- 
tion is  its  great  uninhabited  area,  Asia 
being  populous  on  only  a  sixth  of  its 
extent. 


The  mediaeval  miracle  play  of  Ober- 
ammergau  has  moved  that  able,  elo- 
quent, sincere  and  earnest  Rabbi,  Dr. 
Joseph  Krauskopf,  to  marshal  the 
Jewish  view  in  **  A  Rabbi's  Impres- 
sions of  the  Oberammergau  Passion 
Play.'*  Faiths  are  not  to  be  judged 
by  their  extremes,  and  the  ancient 
drama  in  the  Tyrol  is  as  far  from 
expressing  the  intelligent  Christian 
belief  of  Jewish  responsibility  as  this 
Rabbi's  Hebrew  faith  is  apart  from 
the  rite,  superstition  and  bigotry  of 
some  Rabbi  of  the  Ghetto.  With  this 
qualification,  the  Rabbi's  work  is  of 
the  utmost  value  for  its  statement  of 
the  interpretation  placed  by  the  edu- 
cated Hebrew  on  the  New  Testament 
narrative.  The  precise  responsibility 
for  the  rejection  of  its  moral  teacher, 
to  take  the  secular  and  historical  view, 
is  not  exclusive.  Rabbi  Krauskopf 
rests  it  exclusively  on  the  Roman 
procurator.  It  is  joint.  The  Rabbi 
adds  passages  from  the  Talmud  par- 
allel to  the  New  Testament,  which 
no  one  doubts  had  its  prior  relations. 
Original,  interesting  and  stimulating, 
this  book  matches  the  mediaeval  view 
against  which  it  is  aimed,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  many  signs  that  the  Chris- 
tian treatment  of  the  Jew  in  this 
country  is  changing  his  attitude  to- 
wards Jesus. 


Prof.  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner  is 
today  the  most  accurate  man  writing 
history  in  English.  There  are  more 
brilliant  and  more  philosophic  histo- 
rians ;  but  no  man  who  can  so  accu- 
rately sum  a  tangle  of  conflicting 
statements.  For  a  lifetime  (he  is  now 
seventy-two)  he  has  studied  English 
history  from  James  I.  to  Charles  II. 
No  man  is  his  equal  in  this  field. 
**  Oliver  Cromwell,"  which  has  just 


appeared,  is  a  reprint  of  his  sketch  of 
the  Lord  Protector  for  a  costly  illus- 
trated volume  which  appeared  in  1897. 
Mr.  John  Morley  wrote  of  Cromwell 
with  philosophic  fervor.  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  rapid  and  super- 
ficial, not  adding  to  his  repute  by  his 
life.  Mr.  S.  H.  Hudson  wrote  a  method- 
ical life.  Prof.  Gardiner  is  the  fairest 
and  most  candid  of  all — short,  the 
life  for  a  busy  man  to  read  who  wants 
a  clear  conception  of  Cromwell. 


The  Yale  memorial  volumes  are 
very  unequal  as  is  inevitable.  The 
volume  on  optics  is  commonplace. 
**  Chapters  on  Greek  Metric,"  by 
Prof.  Thomas  D  wight  Goodell,  has 
in  its  mid  chapters  a  solid  suggestive 
discussion  on  rhythm,  meter,  accent 
and  quantity  which  treats  this  vexed 
issue  with  great  sanity.  The  first 
third  of  the  book  sums  Greek  discus- 
sion. The  second  third  presents  the 
conservative  theory  that  Greek  was 
stressless  and  that  a  time  distribution 
of  verse  was  natural.  First  using  quan- 
tity alone  the  tongue  gradually  tended 
towards  accent,  which  Latin  had  in  a 
larger  degree  and  English  and  German 
still  more.  As  a  fact,  accent  tongues 
are  to  the  North  and  stress  tongues 
to  the  South,  pretty  nearly  around  the 
world.  The  critical  discussion  of 
varieties  of  Greek  meter  closes  the 
volume.  The  knotty  question  of  the 
mid- foot  of  the  pentameter  is  lucidly 
treated,  though  without  enough  regard 
to  the  effect  of  the  probable  use  of  a 
syncopated  accompaniment  to  this 
musical  verse.  The  correlation  of 
music  and  verbal  rhythm  clears  a 
group  of  problem  and  will  leave  Eng- 
lish verse  more  comprehensible  to  one 
who  reads  it.  The  development  in 
Semitic  tongues  first  of  rhythm  free 
from  either  accent  or  quantity,  with 
successive  development  of  the  other 
two  Prof.  Goodell  passes.  In  the 
recitation  of  Arabic  verse  today  quan- 
tity is  stronger  in  the  market-place  by 
the  unlettered  and  accent  by  the  edu- 
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cated  in  the  school.  In  Greek  and 
Latin  verse  accent  increased  as  it  was 
more  read  and  less  recited  and  such 
quantity  verse  as  there  is  in  English 
volume  presupposes  an  easy  knowl- 
is  of  oral  origin.  Prof.  Goodell's 
edge  of  Greek  by  his  free  citations ; 
but  his  chapters  on  **  Rhythm  and 
Language"  and  **  Greek  Rhythm" 
shed  a  broad  light  on  the  general 
subject. 


Walizewski's  *  *  Russian  Literature  " 
has  the  disadvantage  of  being  the 
work  of  a  Pole,  written  in  French  and 
translated  into  English ;  but  it  gives 
a  fair  summary  of  the  general  outlines 
of  Russian  letters,  limited  by  a  lack 
of  penetrating  sympathy  br  an  ade- 
quate statement  of  the  determining 
conditions  of  Russian  letters.  It  is 
like  a  history  of  our  letters  written  by 
a  Mexican  living  in  London. 


M.  Bour^nine,  the  leading  critical 
authority  in  Russia  and  the  literary 
critic  of  the  Novoe  Vremya,  the 
St.  Petersburg  daily  so  often  quoted 
in  cable  dispatches,  six  years  ago 
lamented  the  absence  of  any  rising 
figure  in  Russian  letters,  which  he 
laid  to  the  overpowering  influence  of 
Tolstoi,  akin  to  that  of  Wagner  in 
music.  Maxim  Gorky,  whose  real 
name  is  Alexi  Maxfmovitch  Pyesh- 
koff,  has  broken  nearly  fifteen  years 
of  mediocrity  among  the  younger  fig- 
ures of  Russian  letters  with  **Foma 
Gordyeeff,'*  his  first  great  novel, 
issued  before  he  was  thirty.  Trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Isabel  Florence  Hap- 
good,  the  book  has  a  self-conscious 
style.  It  is  well  to  know  much.  It 
is  ill  to  be  aware  of  it.  The  Russian 
novelist  is  much  like  the  Volga.  It 
sweeps  down  a  vast  stream,  bearing 
up  all  manner  of  men,  and  as  it  ebbs 
leaves  festering  and  unsightly  banks. 
The  novel  begins  with  the  birth  of 
the  hero,  described  with  unsparing 
realism  and  **  Foma,*'  the  imaginative 
son  of  a  brute  man  of  wealth  slides 
down  to  the  gtrtter  and  the  insane 
asylum  with  pitiless  momentum, 
weighted  by  parental  guilt.  No  one 
will  be  hurt  by  the  book,  though  some 
may  be  shocked.  Tolstoi's  method  is 
freely  used  in  vivisecting  the  wealthier 
mercantile  life  of  Nishni  Novgorod, 
and  there  is  a  married  woman  common 
to  all  lands  who  absorbs  young  men 
and  never  quite  crosses  a  forbidden 
Ime.  The  one  difficulty  with  *  *  Foma ' ' 
is  that  it  takes  hours  and  hours  to 
read,  and  you  cannot  safely  skip. 


If  you  want  a  pretty  exercise  of  your 
critical  faculty  and  a  mortifying  sense 
of  our  national  lack  in  verse  go 
through  the  **  Golden  Treasury  of 
American  Songs  and  Lyrics,"  and 
pick  the  two  dozen  poems  equal  to 
admission  in  Palgrave's  **  Golden 
Treasury."  Mr.  Frederic  Lawrence 
Knowles,  who  compiled  this  anthol- 
ogy in  1897,  and  now  reissues  it,  feels 
that  for  a  century  against  four  it  is  a 
fair  showing.  It  may  be.  The  lack 
through  most  of  these  poems — and 
the  selection  is  fair — is  in  distinction 
and  the  singing  note. 


Mr.  Edwin  Wildman,  in  our  lesser 
consular  service  at  Singapore  and 
Hong  Kong,  is  one  of  the  few  Ameri- 
cans, who,  in  1898,  had  known  Agui- 
naldo  and  his  associates.  *  *  Aguinaldo, 
a  narrative  of  Filipino  ambitions  *  *  is 
a  rapid  record  of  events  in  the  Philip- 
pines up  to  Aguinaldo 's  capture.  Mr. 
Wildman  might  have  been  more 
frank  on  Aguinaldo's  going  to  Manila 
in  1898.  He  condemns  the  failure  to 
reach  a  working  arrangement  with 
him.  Throughout  Mr.  Wildman  is 
the  observer  rather  than  the  investi- 
gator. He  has  the  usual  attitude 
towards  the  native  of  the  white  man, 
long  in  Asia.  He  fairly  and  fully 
presents  the  American  case.  Unlike 
most  books  on  the  subject,  it  has 
enough  testimony  at  first  hand  to  give 
it  lasting  value. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane  twelve  years  ago 
delivered    three    l|cpur^(^5c)gT^e 
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Decorative  Illustration  of  Books." 
In  1896,  they  were  published.  They 
appear  again  now  with  more  repro- 
duction of  examples.  Mr.  Crane's 
theorem  that  picture  and  type  must  be 
taken  together  as  one  design  is  sound. 
His  exposition  is  rather  weak.  His 
selection  of  examples  from  the  **  Book 
of  Kells,"  that  marvel  of  Celtic 
decoration  twelve  hundred  years  ago, 
is  admirable.  The  book  is  really  a 
capital  chronological  collection  of 
well-selected  instances  of  the  decorated 
page.  It  gives  an  artist  more  page 
designs  for  $1.80  than  any  other  book 
and  a  fair  history  of  the  spread  of  this 
art  in  the  past  forty  years,  flawed  by 
Mr.  Crane's  admiration  of  a  particular 
type — his  own. 


Mr.  Archibald  Stodart- Walker  is  a 
nephew  of  John  Stuart  Blackie.  It 
is  a  far  cry  from  his  accurate  scholar- 
ship that  his  nephew  gives  a  thick, 
bulky  volume  to  an  analysis  of  Robert 
Buchanan.  This  is  mole- hill  criticism 
in  which  the  proof  of  labor  is  heaped 
words.  Buchanan  was  a  good  second- 
rate  poet,  given  to  profound  subjects. 
Such  never  have  made  profound  poets. 
Mr.  Stodart- Walker  has  confounded 
what  is  said  in  the  lines  and  the  value 
of  the  lines  as  verse — two  things 
which  need  not  and  usually  do  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  each  other. 
Buchanan  is  all  here,  however,  witb 
an  array  of  sampling  and  a  laborious 
comment  which  would  be  liberal  for  a 
poet  of  the  first  rank. 


GORKY    and    FOMA    GORDYEEFF 


«lhe  title  of  Gorky's  famous 
I  novel ,  *  *  Poma  Gordyeeflf, ' ' 
I  means  ''Thomas  the 
Proud,"  Poma  being  the 
Russian  form  of  the  Eng- 
lish name  Thomas,  and 
Gordyeeflf  signifying  proud. 
*  *  Poma  Gordyeeflf ' '  was 
first  published  as  a  serial  in  the  Rus- 
sian monthly  magazine  Zhizn  in  1899. 
It  was  begun  in  the  Pebruary  number 
and  ran  through  September.  The 
name  Maxim  Gorky  is  a  nom- de- 
plume. Gorky  means  the  **  the  bitter 
one  "  and  was  chosen  by  him  as  his 
pen  name  to  indicate  his  then  attitude 
toward  life.  *'Poma  Gordyeeflf" 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
this  country  from  the  start.  Its  power 
and  tremendous  realism  were  much 
talked  about.  It  had  only  been  out  a 
few  days  when  the  first  edition  was 
exhausted.  **  Other  novelists,"  says 
Arthur  Symons  writing  of  Gorky  in 
the  London  Saturday  Review,  *'tell 
us  of  society  ;  tells  us,  that  is,  what 
we  are  when  we  are  not  ourselves. 
The   Russian  novelists  show  us  the 


MAXIM   GORKY 

soul  when  it  is  alone  with  itself,  un- 
conscious or  morbidly  conscious,  gay, 
uneasy,  confident,  suspicious,  agon- 
ized with  duty,  a  tyrannous  slave  or 
a  devout  and  humble  master." . 
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The       ETERNAL       CITY 


The  Eternal  City'*  by  Hall 
Caine  is  a  work  of  genius. 
Six  hundred  pages;  and 
of  the  same  quality,  one 
wishes  there  were  six 
hundred  more.  It  is  stated 
from  the  best  authority 
that  100,000  copies  were 
spoken  for  in  advance.  The  London 
Times  says :  *  *  It  is  a  remarkable  novel, 
and  we  believe  the  confidence  of  the 
author  and  publishers  will  be  justi- 
fied." Since  George  Eliot  dropped  her 
pen  nothing  better  as  a  study  of  human 
nature  has  come  under  our  eye .  It  has 
pathos  charged  with  eternal  power.  It 
shows  generalship  coronal  and  con- 
structive. David  Rossi  is  the  hero. 
Donna  Roma  Volonna  is  the  heroine. 
And  each  makes  you  rejoice  you  are 
human.  You  wonder,  then  you  ad- 
mire. They  charge  you  with  reverence. 
No  pessimism  in  this  book.  Its  tone  is 
healthy ;  it  looks  up,  out,  and  on.  It 
is  high  water  mark  right  through.  Its 
prologue,  and  epilogue,  and  its  130 
chapters,  are  as  so  many  blows  from 
a  chisel  in  the  hands  of  a  master  in 
shaping  thought  in  marble.  No  mist 
or  fog,  sunshine  always,  even  in  the 
midst  of  awfril  suffering.  Its  charac- 
ters are  clear  cut,  positive,  command- 
ing. The  elements  of  weakness  seem 
necessary  as  a  setting  to  a  diamond  of 
the  first  water. 

David  Rossi  has  a  destiny.  He 
realizes  it.  He  reminds  you  of  Brown- 
ing's * '  Paracelsus . ' '  David  has  much 
more  to  be  admired  however.  The 
labor  problem  presses  on  his  soul.  It 
touches  us  alL  The  human  grip  of 
**  The  Eternal  City,*'  is  both  remark- 
able and  it  is  startling.  From  start 
to  finish  you  are  held.  A  novel  solu- 
tion is  offered  of  communism,  social- 
ism, and  anarchy.  Jesus  has  given 
us  His  interpretation  of  '*  The  Lord's 
Ptayer."  Here  the  anarchist  gives 
his  meaning  to  it.  Anarchy  threatens 
to  kill  the  Prime  Minister.     David's 


answer  is  this :  ''  You  will  proclaim 
yourselves  the  enemies  of  law  and 
order.  Public  opinion  throughout 
Europe  will  be  against  you,  and  you 
will  fling  the  people  back  into  despair. 
Future  generations  will  curse  you, 
and  you  will  turn  back  the  clock  that 
marks  the  progress  of  the  world." 
When  the  time  comes  to  fire,  David 
Rossi  steps  between  the  assassin  and 
the  Prime  Minister.  But  Bondli  is 
killed  by  David.  To  most  men  the 
hero  in  this  act  stands  as  the  avenger 
of  social  crime,  and  domestic  brutal- 
ism,  and  holds  a  commission  from  his 
Creator  to  do  the  deed. 

As  a  study  in  sociology  no  student 
can  afford  to  skim  this  book.  More 
than  one  has  read  it  pen  in  hand. 
Our  school  departments  might  do 
worse  than  to  use  "The  Eternal 
City"  as  a  text  book  of  practical 
psychology.  As  a  work  on  sociology 
it  commends  itself  to  some  of  our 
clearest  thinkers.  Much  wheat,  some 
chaff  it  contains.  It  is  not  a  solution 
we  can  accept,  but  as  it  speaks,  at 
times,  for  the  extreme  left,  it  is  some 
advance  on  former  attempts  to  solve 
current  problems.  Hall  Caine  works 
here  with  all  the  tenderness,  magna- 
nimity and  heart  power  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  His  imagination 
reminds  you  of  Defoe,  omitting  the 
immoral,  which  now  and  then  taints 
the  work  of  the  author  of  **  Robinson 
Crusoe." 

Roma,  occasionally,  reminds  us  of 
Lady  Macbeth.  Conscience,  pride, 
social  success  at  any  price,  self  re- 
spect, and  remorse,  as  angels  and 
archangels  walk  up  and  down  her 
soul.  The  bat  strives  with  the  arch- 
angel. Her  self  condemnation,  her 
moral  agitation,  her  consciousness  of 
mastery  over  any  man,  are  elements 
which  set  in  motion  great  acts,  which 
issue  in  results  far-reaching  through- 
out Italy  and  the  world.  She  is  em- 
ployed to  decoy  and  to  destroy  David 
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Rossi.  His  political  enemies  have 
tried  to  break  him  down.  David  is 
more  than  their  match.  With  Roma 
they  feel  sure  of  success.  She  has 
led  every  man  where  she  pointed. 
But  David  Rossi  is  unlike  any  man 
she  has  met.  Her  charms  lose  their 
power.  David,  by  his  moral  height, 
leads  her  into  the  eternal  in  her  own 
life.  The  municipality  of  Rome  has 
given  her  a  contract  for  a  marble 
fountain.  In  marble  she  decides  to 
put  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 
David  is  to  sit  for  Judas.  But  his 
influence  over  her  forbids  this.  Then 
she  will  have  him  sit  as  Thomas  the 


Doubter.  Peter,  and  even  John  the 
Betoved,  are  not  equal  to  her  growing 
conception  of  the  grandeur  of  David 
Rossi  He  must  sit  as  the  model  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Those  who  have  trav- 
eled in  Italy  will  especially  be  de- 
lighted with  **The  Eternal  City." 
The  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter's,  the  cas- 
tle of  St.  Angelo,  the  Vatican,  the 
Porta  Pia,  the  Campagna,  the  Via 
Nazionale,  will  be  recalled  with  won- 
der and  admiration.  If  **The  Eter- 
nal City  "  does  not  settle,  it  suggests. 
It  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
literature. 

Rev.  a.  J.  Sullivan. 


The 


WESTERNERS 


Ihis  is  a  story  of  those  early 
days  when  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  the  Black  Hills  drew 
a  heterogeneous  multitude 
into  the  yet  unexplored 
regions  of  the  far  West. 
Among  this  multitude 
comes  Michail  Lafond,  a 
young  half-breed.  For  a  supposed 
wrong,  this  man  conceives  a  terrible 
hatred  against  a  certain  Professor 
Welch  and  his  wife,  who  with  their 
baby-girl  are  also  traveling  westward. 
The  half-breed  plans  revenge.  Sweep- 
ing down  on  the  little  hut  of  the  pro- 
fessor, Lafond  murdered  Mrs.  Welch 
and  takes  the  little  girl  captive.  His 
purpose  is  to  bring  up  the  girl  to  a 
coarse,  vulgar  womanhood,  then  in- 
form her  of  her  true  parentage  and 
position.  His  plan,  however,  is 
thwarted  by  a  young  Easterner,  Jack 
Graham,  who,  falling  in  love  with 
Molly,  appeals  to  her  natural  sense  of 
refinement  and  is  thus  able  to  rescue 
her  from  the  clutches  of  the  vile 
Lafond. 


The  characterization  is  forceful,  the. 
descriptions  full  of  strength  and  some- 
times beauty.     Mr.  White  is  evidently 


STEWART  E.  WHITE 


acquainted  with  his  subject  and  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  his  attempt  to 
give  a  true  and  vivid  picture  of  early 
Western  life. 
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E  VIEWS 


A  ULY  OF  FRANCE. 

Though  Oiarlotte  de  Bourbon  was 
without  doubt,  a  most  important  fig- 
are  in  France  and  Holland  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury»  yet  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
English  language  has  contained  no 
authentic  account  of  her  life  or  char- 
acter either  in  history  or  in  fiction. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Atwater  Mason,  how- 
ever, after  the  careful  perusal  of 
numerous  old  manuscripts  discovered 
by  her  daring  a  recent  visit  to  Holland, 
has  collected  the  chief  facts  in  the 
history  of  this  fascinating  but  mys- 
terious French  princess  and  has  so 
combined  and  molded  these  isolated 
bits  of  knowledge,  as  to  form  an 
artistic  and  interesting  historical  ro- 
mance entitled  '*  A  Lily  of  France." 
Mrs.  Mason  has  displayed  the  full 
power  of  her  literary  gift  and  creative 
imagination.  The  chapters  are  as 
screens  over  which  in  quick  succession 
pass  the  various  scenes  of  her  enchant- 
ing drama  and  each  scene  is  as  a 
picture  painted  with  bold  masterly 
stroke  in  vivid  yet  harmonious  colors. 
She  shows  us  first  Charlotte  de  Bour- 
boa,  the  frail,  sweet  child,  as  beneath 
the  arbor  in  the  abbey  garden,  she 
converses  with  her  little  playmates, 
Jeanne  de  Mousson  and  Jeannette 
Vassetz. 


Time  passes  and  again  we  see  that 
fair  sweet  face,  but  now,  'tis  drawn 
and  white,  as  crushed  and  well-nigh 
heart-broken  the  little  Charlotte 
kneels  before  her  cruel  confessor, 
P6re  Ruz6.  He  demands  that  she 
take  the  final  vows  of  the  Benedictine 
Order,  she  refuses,  but  the  oppressor 
is  too  strong.  Dazed  and  half-uncon- 
scious, the  little  Bourbon  princess  is  led 
up  the  chapel  aisle  and  forced  to  don 
the  abbatial  robe  and  receive  the 
great  seal  ring  of  the  abbess  of 
Jouarre.  Then  we  leave  her  in  her 
sorrow  and  turn  to  the  great  religious 
conflict  that  is  raging  fiercely  among 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of 
France  and  Holland. 

Here  we  meet  Louis  of  Nassau,  the 
brave  and  dashing  soldier  that  is  so 
soon  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  land  and 
for  religion,  we  meet  Norbert  Tontorf , 
the  young  and  gallant  follower  of 
Louis,  we  see  that  grandest,  noblest 
of  all,  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  calm,  majestic  leader  of 
the  Huguenots,  the  inspiration  of  the 
war.  We  see  Protestant  counsels. 
Catholic  plots,  we  are  admitted  to  the 
very  darkest  scenes  of  that  dark  time. ' 

Then  suddenly  we  come  back  to 
Charlotte.  She  is  already  leaning  to- 
ward the  Protestants,  soon  she  re- 
nounces her  childhood's  faith  and 
bravely  facing  the  wrath  of  a  tjn'an- 
nical  father  and  the  intrigues  of  an 
unscrupulous  priest,  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  Norbert  Tontorf,   she  es- 
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capes  from  the  gray,  old  convent  and 
makes  her  way  to  Heidelburg,  where 
peace  and  security  await  her.  Then 
follow    her    love  for    the   Prince  of 


The  story  is  full  of  dramatic  fire 
and  action.  Our  whole  attention  is 
absorbed,  every  faculty  is  magnetized, 
we  are  appalled  by  the  intricacies  of 


"WAS  IT  A  FANCY,  A  DELUSION.  A  DREAM  ?- 


Orange,  their  marriage  and  the  few 
short  years  of  almost  ideal  happiness, 
till  death  suddenly  interposes  and 
closes  the  last  chapter  of  Charlotte  de 
Bourbon's  life. 


■WHAT  WAS  IT?" 

From  "A  Lily  of  Franco  ' 


plot,  and  held  spellbound  by  the 
intensity  and  interest  of  the  narrative. 
The  scenes  change  suddenly,  unex- 
pectantly  ;  before  we  realize  it,  we 
are  carried  from  Jouarre  to  Heidel- 
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burg,  from  Heidelborg  to  Antwerp. 
We  are  no  longer  reading,  we  are  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  wildest  and  most 
terrible  scenes,  we  are  in  France,  in 
Holland,  and  in  Germany. 


Abbess,  forget  everything  but  Jeanne 
and  her  danger,  and  begin  with 
Norbert  to  plan  for  her  escape,  and 
sigh  with  relief  when  at  last  they  get 
away.     And —  when  later  in  the  good 
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"  •  I  WAS  ABOUT  TO  ASK  THE   NAME  OF  THIS  MOST  LOVELY  ROSE '  " 

From  "A  Lily  of  France  ' 


When  Charlotte  flees  from  the 
abbey,  we  flee  with  her  ;  when  Jeanne 
in  the  robe  of  Charlotte,  is  made  cap- 
tive and  carried  back  to  the  Cardinal 
of    Lorraine,    we    forget    the    little 


pastor's  study,  the  worthy  minister 
insists  upon  Norbert's  taking  Jeanne 
for  his  wife,  ere  they  set  out  on  their 
journey  to  overtake  the  princess,  we 
blush  with  the  maiden,  and  tremble 
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with  the  young  man,  but  we  know 
them,  and  understand  their  hearts,  and 
rejoice  when  they  are  man  and. wife. 

Thus  we  live  through  the  varying 
fortunes  and  strange  vicissitudes  of 
this  exciting  story,  and  when  after 
just  a  few  tears  at  the  sad  death  of  the 
lovely  little  princess,  we  at  last  close 
the  book,  we  must  awake  as  from  a 
dream. 

And  the  reason  for  this  realistic 
affect  ?  The  power  for  holding  us  in 
its  possession  !  Ah  !  surely  it  shows 
the  writer's  rare  ability,  her  great 
imaginative  force,  her  wonderful 
power  of  expression.  Surely  it 
shows  that  great  gift  of  character 
portrayal  which  means  close  sympathy 
with  human  nature  and  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 

Then  the  smoothness,  the  harmony 
of  the  narration,  the  easy  flow  of 
words,  do  they  not  point  to  literary 
skill  of  the  very  highest  order?  And  the 
descriptions,  their  beauty,  their  light 
and  shades  and  vivid  coloring,  do  they 
not  indicate  a  mind  artistically  and 
poetically  endowed  ? 

Mrs.  Mason  has  taken  an  old  sub- 
ject. Numerous  novels  and  romances 
have  been  based  on  the  French  and 
Dutch  Huguenot  Wars  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  by  introducing  as 
the  chief  character  of  her  tale  the  un- 
known and  charming  Charlotte  de 
Bourbon  and  by  dwelling  on  the 
domestic  and  personal  side  of  the 
character  of  William  of  Orange,  and 
throwing  about  the  whole  a  halo  of 
love  and  romance,  she  has  succeeded 
in  giving  the  old  subject  an  entirely 
new  life  and  new  interest  and  has 
produced  a  work  of  fiction  that  be- 
sides containing  much  accurate  and 
fascinating  history  has  also  so  high  a 
moral  status  and  so  intense  an  inter- 
esting power  as  well  as  such  great 
literary  merit  that  we  must  needs  pre- 
dict for  it  a  place  among  the  topmost 
ranks  of  first-class  fiction,  a  place  that 
will  not  only  give  it  present  widespread 
popularity,  but  will  also  insure  for  it 
future  fame  among  the  generations  that 
are  yet  to  be.— N.  K.  B. 


WITH  THE  TIBETANS  IN 
TENT  AND  TEMPLE. 

This  volume  gives  the  events  hap- 
pening in  a  four  years'  residence  and 
travel  among  the  Thibetans  from  1895 
to  1899.  In  it  may  be  found  data 
concerning  the  customs,  beliefs,  and 
social  conditions  of  the  Thibetans. 
In  1892  Mr.  Petrus  Rijnhart,  a  mis- 
sionary^  conceived  the  idea  of  enter- 
ing Thibet  from  the  Chinese  side. 
He  had  reached  Lusar  and  had  re- 
mained there  for  ten  months,  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  large*  lamasery,  **and 
had  been  well  received  by  the  priests^ 
who  called  him  a  *  white  lama  from 
the  West,'  ajid  had  worked  diligently 
to  make  known  the  Gospel."  Mr. 
Rijnhart' s  reception  had  been  so 
cordial  that  he  entertained  the  hope  of 
some  day  reaching  Lhasa.  Possessing 
some  medical  knowledge,  he  treated 
patients  of  all  ranks.  The  advantages 
of  Lusar  were  evident.  It  was  sit- 
uated at  the  junction  of  ''  several 
important  highways  ;  one  leading  to 
China,  another  to  Mongolia,  and  still 
another,  the  great  caravan  route,  lead- 
ing to  Lhasa. "  Mr.  Rijnhart  was  at 
home  in  the  Chinese  language.  The 
start  was  made  from  Shanghai.  Aware 
of  the  advantages  of  traveling  in  the 
native  costume,  the  lady  donned  a 
Chinese  suit.  She  writes^  **  After 
adjusting  the  unwieldy  garments  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  I  attended  a 
service. in  the  Union  Church,  where, 
to  my  consternation,  I  discovered  I 
had  appeared  in  public  with  one  of  the 
under  garments  outside  and  dressed  in 
a  manner  which  shocked  Chinese  ideas 
•of  propriety." 

Mrs.  Rijnhart  devotes  much  space 
to  an  account  of  the  struggles  between 
the  Mohammedan  element  and  the 
Chinese.  There  are  some  10,000,000- 
followers  of  the  prophet  in  China,  who 
are  known  under  the  general  appel- 
lation of  Siao-chiao.  While  at  Lusar 
the  missionaries  witnessed  some  ter- 
rible scenes.  The  little  town  was 
often  in  danger  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Mohammedans.     In  case  the  place 
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fell  in  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans 
the  lives  of  the  missionaries  would  not 
have  been  spared.  The  lamas  offered 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rijnhart  the  lamasery 
of  Knmbum  as  a  place  of  refuge.  As 
the  danger  was  imminent,  the  invita- 
tion was  accepted,  and  for  some  time 
the  missionaries  lived  at  the  lamasery, 
and  were  most  kindly  treated. 

The  account  df  the  lamasery  of 
Knmbum  is  full  of  interest.  This 
place  of  Thibetan  worship  had  been 
visited  by  Hue,  and  he  had  described 
it  as  '*  one  of  enchanting  beauty." 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  cite 
the  many  authorities  who  argue  for 
or  against  the  origins  of  the  two 
beliefe  as  influencing  men's  minds  in 
Asia  or  Europe.  Were  the  ceremonials 
of  the  Jews  or  of  the  Christians  derived 
from  the  remote  Bast  ?  Time  and 
stody  alone  will  show.  Strange  are 
the  similarities  between  the  cere- 
monials in  the  lamasery  of  Kumbum, 
as  Mrs.  Rijnhart  sees  them,  and  those 
she  was  familiar  with  in  Christian 
cathedrals.  With  the  head  lama, 
Mina  Pumeh,  the  lady  was  on  pleas- 
ant terms,  and  was  permitted  to  attend 
a  festival  given  to  women.  At  this 
lamasery  the  author  saw  that  sacred 
tree  which  has  been  so  long  the  puzzle 
of  travelers.  Imagine  a  tree  which 
bears  on  each  leaf  a  Thibetan  letter, 
not  of  the  vulgar  kind  but  belonging 
to  the  sacred  language.  Mrs.  Rijnhart 
questions  Hue's  account  as  to  the 
tree. 

With  the  fixed  idea  of  reaching 
Lhasa,  the  missionaries  determined  to 
found  a  mission  at  Tankar,  situated 
within  the  Thibetan  country.  The 
Thibetans  blocked  the  way.  There 
were  bands  of  robbers  who  attacked 
the  party.  Finally  the  situation 
became  so  grave  that  Mr.  Rijnhart 
thought  it  necessary  to  seek  assistance. 
He  went  on  his  way  alone  and  never 
was  heard  of  again. 

'•  Lost  and  Alone,"  t^ie  title  of  one 
of  the  concluding  chapters  of  the 
volume,  is  singularly  pathetic.  How 
the  brave  woman  escaped  dangers 
which  were  appalling  partakes  of  the 


miraculous.  It  was  due  to  a  friendly 
Chinaman  that  she  came  out  of  the 
country  alive .  * '  With  the  Thibetans,  * ' 
gives  a  more  accurate  account  of  a 
lamasery  than  any  other  book  we  know 
of;  then,  again,  it  is  a  lesson  of  human 
devotion.  Remembering  the  loss  of 
her  husband  and  her  child,  their 
consecration,  Mrs.  Rijnhart  writes: 
*  *  God  doeth  all  things  well — the  sacri- 
fice was  not  too  great." — N.  Y.  TimbS 
Saturday  Review. 


THE  SERIOUS  WOOING. 

There  is  no  writer  who  makes  the 
constant  novel-reader  less  inclined  to 
indulge  in  adverse  criticism  than  Mrs. 
Craigie.  For  whatever  Mrs.  Craigie 
is,  she  is  never  dull,  and  for  that  merit 
even  an  occasional  excursus  into  sol- 
emn subjects  for  which  her  art  is  not 
wholly  fitted  may  be  forgiven  her. 
Here  she  is  as  briUiant  as  she  ever  has 
been :  her  characters  are  all  illumi- 
nated with  sparkling  gems  of  descrip- 
tion, and  the  conversation  scintillates 
with  an  almost  bewildering  blaze. 
Whether  the  breasts  which  are  almost 
hidden  by  the  coruscating  jewels  are 
fair,  or  whether  the  diamonds  which 
flash  from  the  brows  adorn  beautiful 
tresses  or  wigs  made  of  tow,  are  ques- 
tions which  at  first  no  one  dreams  of 
considering — the  jewels  are  so  evi- 
dently real.  The  wise  reader  is  in- 
clined to  leave  the  matter  here,  and 
say  that  the  book  is  so  witty,  so 
superficially  graceful,  that  it  would 
be  folly  to  probe  further.  Perhaps,  if 
one  had  the  courage  to  stare  down, 
one  might  find  that  the  characters  are 
so  brilliant  because  they  are  almost 
caricatures ;  one  might  doubt  whether 
the  love  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  that 
forms  the  background  before  which 
the  brilliant  apes  disport  themselves, 
is  really  so  genuine  and  so  mighty  a 
force  as  the  author  would  have  one 
believe;  and  one  might  acquire  the 
certainty  that  neither  the  lovely 
Rosabel  as  she  is  first  described  nor 
even  the  ardent  Luttrell  would  really 
last  long  in  their  socialistically  sew- 
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ing  state  of  bliss.  Bat  such  carious 
investigation  would  be  pedantic  and 
out  of  place :  *  *  The  Serious  Wooing '  * 
is  a  merry,  tasteful  **  jeu  d' esprit,'* 
essentially  smart  and  apt  to  the  times, 
and  for  that  thanks  must  be  rendered 
to  the  author.  270  pp.  12 mo. — 
London  AxHENi^uM. 


THE  BEARS  OF   BLUE    RIVER. 

This  is  the  first  book  from  Mr. 
Major's  pen  since  the  issue  of  his 
historical  romance,  "When  Knight- 
hood Was  In  Flower,"  which  made 
him  famous.  He  wrote  it  with  the 
feeling  that  no  kind  of    tale  has  so 
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"THE  CUBS  WENT  EVERY  WAY  BUT  THE   RIGHT  WAY" 

From  "The  Boars  of  Blue  River' 


firm  a  grasp  upon  the  minds  of  young 
and  old  as  the  **  bear  story.*'  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  boy  who  has 
not  shivered  with  breathless  but  deli- 
cious terror  over  the  adventures  of 
some  hero  with  a  **  big  bear  ''  and 
Mr.    Major    has    hit     this     interest 


squarely  in  the  center — as  shown  by 
the  success  of  the  story  when  pub- 
lished serially.  Balser  Brent,  the 
youthful  hero,  lived  in  Indiana  during 
the  early  '20's  when  that  State  was  a 
frontier  wilderness  and  the  woods 
were  full  of  bears,  catamounts,  and 
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other  **  varmints."  So  Balser*s  life 
did  not  lack  excitement ;  and  the  nar- 
rative of  his  adventures  from  the  time 
when  he  could  hardly  hold  up  his 
father's  big  gun  makes  the  most  irre- 
sistible sort  of  reading.  277  pp. 
i2mo. 


CASTING  OF  NETS. 

This  novel,  by  Richard  Bagot,  is  a 
story  of  English  life,  of  which  the 
interest  is  mainly  theological  and  emo- 
tional. It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
for  the  reader  to  be  frightened  by 
grisly  memories  of  **  Robert  Else- 
mere  **  and  other  novels  of  the  sort 
with  which  the  reading  world  was 
deluged  some  time  ago,  for  Mr.  Bagot's 
work  is  not  in  the  least  like  them.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  marriage  between  a 
girl,  brought  up  a  Catholic,  and  a 
young  English  nobleman,  nominally 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  in  reality  a  free  thinker.  The 
heroine  is  a  winsome  and  lovely  crea- 
ture, and  the  hero  a  manly,  sensible 
fellow,  while  the  minor  characters  are 
capitally  drawn.  The  book  is  not 
bigoted  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  and 
while  the  author  is  evidently  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  has  put  in  some  very  admira- 
ble and  likeable  Catholic  characters, 
along  with  some  of  the  opposite  tem- 
per. The  plot  centers  in  the  attempts 
of  the  bride's  grandmother,  a  convert 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  head 
of  a  zealous  proselytizing  circle,  to 
induce  her  to  use  her  influence  to 
bring  her  husband  into  **  the  fold." 
This  she  refuses  to  do,  on  account  of 
a  compact  between  them  that  neither 
should  try  to  discuss  religious  matters 
with  the  other.  The  keeping  of  this 
compact  becomes,  however,  increas- 
ingly difficult  as  time  goes  on,  and 
matters  are  brought  to  a  climax  by  a 
visit  to  Rome.  The  English  society 
of  the  imperial  city  is  depicted  with 
amusing  if  somewhat  unflattering 
truthfulness,  and  most  people  in  this 
country  will  recognize  the  cut-and- 
dried  religious  zealot  as  a  type  familiar 


in  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic 
churches.  Altogether,  the  book  is 
readable  and  full  of  human  interest,  as 
well  as  earnest  in  conviction.  362  pp. 
i2mo. — Washington  Times. 


A  HEROINE  OF  181 2. 

Amy  E.  Blanchard  has  never  writ- 
ten a  more  interesting  historical  story 
than  this  Maryland  romance.  Not 
only  is  her  local  touch  absolutely  ac- 
curate, but  the  story  seems  to  be  alive 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

Although  differing  in  opinion  from 
some  of  her  Northern  friends,  still  the 
young  heroine  wins  their  hearty  admi- 
ration .  The  hardships  through  which 
she  passes  form  the  foundation  for  the 
story,  besides  giving  a  true  picture  of 
the  early  stages  of  the  war.     335  pp. 


FROM  "A  HEROINE  OF  1812' 

Copyright,  1 901 .  by  W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co. 
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BELEAGUERED  IN  PEKING. 

This  book  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Coltman,  Jr.,  professor  of  surgery 
in  the  Imperial  University,  and  other- 
wise distinguished  in  his  profession  at 
the  Chinese  capital.  It  is  well  printed 
in  large  clear  type,  on  a  broad,  fair 
page,  illustrated  with  seventy-seven 
pictures  reproduced  from  photographs. 


Since  then  the  world  has  been  no  less 
horrified  by  the  stories  of  atrocities 
committed  against  the  Chinese  by  the 
allied  troops  in  the  name  of  Christian- 
ity than  by  the  accounts  of  Boxer  out- 
rages. Diplomacy  has  been  at  work 
slowly,  but  surely,  bringing  some- 
thing like  order  out  of  chaos.  There 
were  many  who  thought  with  Dr. 
Coltman  in  the  beginning  that  the 


UNITED  STATES  LEGATION 


From  "  Beleaguered  In  Peking  " 


The  spirit  ot  the  book  is  not  a  tem- 
perate one,  and  through  it  sounds  a 
cry  for  vengeance  and  ill-tempered 
execrations.  Its  whole  spirit  goes  to 
show  that  the  people  who  passed 
through  the  terrible  experience  of  the 
siege  are  scarcely  to  be  trusted  when 
they  make  recommendations  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Chinese  troubles. 
The  book  bears  evidence  of  having 
been    written    several    months    ago. 


Em^  s?ess  Dowager,  Prince  Tuan  and 
many  other  dignitaries  should  be 
**  brought  to  the  block,'*  but  milder 
counsels  prevailed.  There  were  some 
who  suggested  like  him,  that  the 
Manchu  dynasty  should  be  over- 
thrown, which  would  have  resulted  in 
anarchy.  The  proposition  that  an 
entirely  native  Cabinet  should  not 
govern  the  Empire  is  believed  to  have 
received  passing  consideration.     Less 
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radical  measures  have  been  adopted 
and  the  world  appears  to  be  satisfied. 
But  when  these  questions  have  been 
all  settled,  why  publish  a  book  mak- 
ing wholly  impracticable  recommen- 
dations ?  Dr.  Col tman 'shook  is  sadly 
belated.  248  pp.  8vo. — Philadel- 
phia Press. 


the  ordinary  is  exemplified  in  **  Tris- 
tram of  Blent." 

The  foundation  ol  the  story  is  the 
difference  between  the  Russian  and 
English  calendars.  An  Englishman 
dies  in  Russia,  but  before  he  does  so 
he  falls  into  a  swoon  which  deceives 
the  physicians,   and  they  report  his 
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From  "  Belaaguered  in  Peking  " 


TRISTRAM  OF  BLENT. 

Mr,  Anthony  Hope  has  turned  his 
gaze  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new 
— that  is,  for  the  present.  He  has 
been  away  from  these  old  paths  so 
long  that  they  seem  new  by  sheer 
force  of  contrast  to  those  which  he 
has  of  late  been  treading.  But  he  has 
been  associated  in  the  public  mind  in 
recent  years  with  the  unique  King- 
dom of  Ruritania  and  the  ancient  city 
of  Strelzau,  and  we  have  come  to 
think  of  him  as  the  creator  of  Ruperts 
and  Rassendyls  and  Flavias,  not  of 
healthy  English  girls  and  stalwart, 
sound-minded  Englishmen.  But  he 
has  returned  to  his  own,  much  like 
the  hero  of  his  novel.  That  it  is  not 
easy  to  write  the  English  domestic 
story  without  sinking  to  the  level  of 


death  a  week  before  it  occurs.  His 
wife,  who  is  separated  from  him  and 
living  with  another  man,  immediately 
marries,  in  the  hope  of  legitimatizing 
a  child  about  to  be  born.  The  true 
date  of  the  husband 's  death  is  received 
but  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  dif- 
ference of  twelve  days  between  the 
calendars.  The  child  is  bom  and 
then  the  mistake  is  discovered.  The 
mother  resolves  to  keep  the  secret, 
and  the  child,  a  boy,  succeeds  to  the 
title  and  estate  of  the  dead  husband. 
He  and  his  mother  live  a  life  of 
precaution  and  battle  against  discov- 
ery. Their  efforts  are  useless.  A 
girl  who  was  a  child  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  grows  to  womanhood  re- 
membering the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  affair.  A  man  records 
them  in  his  journal,  which  is  edited 
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for  publication  after  his  death  by  a 
fntnd.  This  friend  cuts  out  the  pas- 
sage as  of  no  general  interest.  He 
meets  the  woman  who  remembers  and 
she  makes  him  confess.  Young  Harry 
Tristram  is  on  the  verge  of  exposure, 
when  his  mother  dies  and  he  invites 
his  cousin,  Cecily  Gainsborough,  the 
rightful  heir,  to  the  funeral.  Over- 
come in  her  presence,  he  confesses  all 
to  her  before  the  others  can  reveal 
their  knowledge.  And  then  comes 
the  denouement,  a  very  ingenious  one, 
which  it  were  a  pity  to  disclose  to 
possible  readers  of  the  book. 

The  story  is  admirably  constructed 
and  skillfully  told.  The  characters 
are  clearly  drawn  and  the  interest  is 
well  sustained  throughout.  As  we 
have  already  said,  while  the  novel  dis- 
plays no  striking  invention,  it  is  a 
good  story  and  well  worth  reading. 
426  pp.  i2mo. — N.  Y.  Times  Sat- 
urday Review. 


CARDIGAN. 
Among  our  younger  vmters  of  fic- 
tion Mr.  Chambers  occupies  a  foremost 
place.  He  deserves  the  success  which 
he  has  won,  for  his  work  has  always 
been  the  result  of  painstaking  and 
earnest  endeavor.  One  always  feels, 
in  reading  Mr.  Chambers'  stories, 
that  behind  them  there  is  a  sincere 
mind,  a  man  who  loves  his  work,  who 
is  fond  of  out-of-doors,  the  total  im- 
pression being  that  of  a  sympathetic 
and  urbane  nature.  When  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  proposed  to  write  the 
social,  political  and  military  history 
of  the  American  Revolution  in  four 
historical  novels,  we  had  no  doubt  of 
his  confidence  in  himself  to  carry  out 
the  project,  for  as  a  writer  he  is  not 
easily  daunted.  But  it  was  a  question 
of  how  fer  he  would  excel  in  writing 
historical  fiction  with  so  many  com- 
petitors beating  the  bush  all  around 
him,  for  to  succeed  in  his  project,  we 
felt  that  he  must  rise  beyond  the 
flights  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
Add.  It  may  be  said  at  once,  after  a 
perusal  of  '*  Cardigan,"  that  if  the 
three  novels  remaining  to  be  written 


are  as  good  a§  this  one,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  for  Mr.  Chambers.  *  *  Cardi- 
gan *'  is  not  only  an  excellent  story, 
but  a  serious  and  worthy  contribution 
to  the  historical  fiction  of  our  country. 

The  scene  of  **  Cardigan  "  opens  in 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  some  years  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  at 
the  home  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  the 
well-known  representative  of  the  Brit- 
ish Crown  in  the  colonies,  and  the 
book  closes  with  one  of  the  most 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  Concord 
Fight  that  has  ever  been  written.  Sir 
William  Johnson  is  an  imposing  and 
well-drawn  figure,  but  our  interest  is 
mainly  concentrated  in  the  fortunes 
of  Michel  Cardigan  and  Felicity 
Warren,  both  of  them  young  prot6g6s 
of  Sir  William.  Of  course,  Cardigan 
is  in  love  with  Felicity,  or  as  she  is 
more  appropriately  nick-named  by  him 
**  Silver  Heels,**  and  of  course,  Silver 
Heels,  being  a  woman  in  the  heyday 
of  youth,  is  as  captivating  in  her  co- 
quetry as  in  her  womanliness,  and 
keeps  her  wooer  in  a  fine  fret  and 
fever  until  the  course  of  true  love, 
which  never  did  run  smooth,  finds  its 
haven  at  last. 

What,  perhaps,  is  most  distinctive 
about  **  Cardigan**  is  the  spirit  of 
outdoor  life  which  pervades  it.  No 
writer  since  Fenimore  Cooper  has  fol- 
lowed the  trail  of  the  Indian  and  car- 
ried the  wampum  belt  through  wood 
and  valley  with  the  same  zest  and 
thrill  of  excitement  as  Mr.  Chambers 
has  done  in  *'  Cardigan.**  For  this 
we  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude, 
for  nothing  rouses  the  boy  in  us  and 
refreshes  the  spirit  of  youth  so  suc- 
cessfully as  a  tale  of  adventure  among 
Indians,  redolent  of  forest  and  stream, 
full  of  sport  and  adventure,  with  the 
guerdon  of  a  woman's  love  to  crown 
it  all — provided  that  the  tale  is  told 
by  one  who  possesses  the  secret  of 
the  woods  and  can  capture  for  us  its 
undying  magic.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Chambers  has  done  for  us  in  '*  Cardi- 
gan,** and  for  this  alone  his  new  book 
deserves  the  success  which  it  is  bound 
to  win.— E.  E.  H. 
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THE  LADY  OF  LYNN. 

This  is  a  posthumous  novel  by  Sir 
Walter  Besant.  The  Lady  of  Lynn 
is  a  young  heiress »  whose  fortune  far 


been  the  aim  of  her  guardian,  Captain 
Crowle,  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  his 
ward's  wealth  a  secret,  that  she  might 
not  fall  a  prey  to  fortune-hunters ;  his 
ambition  is  to  marry  her  to  a  young 


'WHAT   IS   THIS?' 


HE   CRIED   FURIOUS,  WITH   CERTAIN  WORDS  WHICH   WERE 
OUT  OF  PLACE  IN  A  CHURCH. 

From  "The  Lady  of   Lynn  ' 


exceeds  the  amount  usually  acquired 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury by  merchants  and  shipowners,  the 
class  to  which  her  father  had  belonged. 
During    her    long    minority    it    had 


man  of  family  and  position,  consider- 
ing the  young  men  of  the  town  quite 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  so  much 
money  or  so  amiable  a  wife.  Samuel 
Semple,  a  young  man  of  Lynn,  is  dis- 
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covered  by  the  captain  in  an  attempt 
to  make  love  to  his  ward  and  is 
soundly  cudgeled  for  it.  In  revenge 
for  this  indignity,  he  enters  into  a 
conspiracy  with  a  certain  noble  lord — 


The  conspiracy  is  carried  out  appar- 
ently with  success;  Semple  reveals 
his  true  character  and  leaves  his  bride 
almost  at  the  church  door  ;  he  dissi- 
pates a  large  portion  of  his  deserted 


"JEALOUS?"  SHE  REPEATED. 


'WHAT  HAVE  YOU  TO  DO  WITH  THE  GIRL,  THEN?" 

From  "Th«  Lady  of  Lynn" 


a  mined  gambler  and  a  profligate  of 
the  worst  kind — to  marry  the  heiress 
in  spite  of  her  guardian,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  dissipating  her 
fortune  and  making  her  life  miserable. 


wife's  fortune,  but  the  remainder  is 
saved  and  the  girl  herself  is  finally 
rescued  from  the  clutches  of  her 
worthless  husband.  374  pp.  i2mo. 
— Philadelphia  Press.         . 
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A    RABBI'S    IMPRESSIONS     OF 

THE    OBERAMMERGAU 

PASSION  PLAY. 

Although  the  Passion  Play  at 
Oberammergau  might  form  a  nucleus 
for  many  a  fascinating  piece  of  liter- 
ature, yet  scarcely  any  of  our  writers 
have  made  use  of  this  unique  and  in- 
teresting subject. 

Rabbi  Joseph  Krauskopf,  however, 
under  the. title,  ** A  Rabbits  Impres- 
sions of  the  Oberammergau  Passion 
Play,''  has  issued  an  edition  of  six 
lectures,  with  supplemental  chapters, 
on  the  impressions  made  upon  him  as 
a  witness  of  the  Passion  Play  in  nine- 
teen hundred. 

The  Rabbi  begins  by  giving  briefly 
a  history  of  the  play  and  of  its  peo- 
ple, then  proceeds  with  descriptions 
of  the  various  scenes  and  characters, 
adding  to  each  description  his  opin- 
ions and  impressions.  Dr.  Krauskopf 
finds  many  errors,  to  his  way  of  think- 
ing, in  the  presentation.  With  the 
exceptions  of  Christ  and  Mary  he  con- 
siders most  of  the  characters  to  be 
wrongly  conceived  and  therefore 
wrongly  represented.  He  considers 
the  Jew  abused  and  underrated,  and 
though  he  holds  the  villagers  of 
Oberammergau  free  from  the  blame 
of  this,  yet  he  fiercely  denounces  the 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament  Gos- 
pels and  makes  an  eloquent  appeal  in 
behalf  of  Jewish  faith  and  people. 
He  says  :  **  The  truth  is  not  told  in 
the  Passion  Play,  nor  in  the  New 
Testament,  whence  the  Passion  Play 
derives  its  text  and  theme.  There  is 
introduced  and  realistically  enacted  a 
mass  of  falsehoods,  of  base  inventions 
against  the  Jews,  that  obviously  never 
happened ,  never  could  have  happened , 
that  are  flagrantly  self-contradictory, 
that  violently  outrage  the  history, 
law,  religion  and  constitution  of  the 
Jew  .  .  .  that  were  forced  into 
the  gospel  stories  when  early  Christ- 
ianity had  become  polemical  and  vin- 
dictive, when  the  theological  differ- 
ences between  the  monotheistic  Jew 
and  the  trinitarian  Christian  had  be- 
come intense,  when  the  Roman  Em- 
pire was  recognized  as  the  most  fertile 


field  for  the  propagation  of  the  new 
faith,  and  when,  therefore,  on  the 
theory  that  *  the  end  justifies  the 
means,'  it  was  deemed  politic  not 
only  to  mingle  Pagan  myths  with 
Jewish  history,  blend  Grecian  gods 
with  a  Jewish  martyr,  but  also  to  ex- 
culpate the  Roman  from  having  cruci- 
fied Jesus,  and  lay  the  blame  upon  the 
Roman-conquered,  Roman-persecuted, 
Roman-despised  Jew . ' ' 

Under  the  influence  of  these  misin- 
terpretations and  falsifications,  Rabbi 
Krauskopf  asserts,  the  whole  credulous 
Christian  people  is  still  living,  the  few 
learned  heads  of  the  Church  not  dar- 
ing to  correct  the  errors,  since  a  dis- 
covery of  the  real  truth  would  mean 
the  inevitable  overthrow  of  Christ- 
ianity and  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Jewish  monotheistic  faith. 

On  the  score  of  intensifying  the  be- 
lief in  these  falsities  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  of  increasing  the  faith  in 
the  divine  origin  of  Christ,  Dr. 
Krauskopf  condemns  a  continuation 
of  the  Passion  Play. 

Of  course,  Dr.  Krauskopf  is  a  Jew 
and  we  can  therefore  easily  make  al- 
lowance for  many  of  his  ideas  and  all 
of  his  doctrines.  If  the  Christian 
sees  the  Jew  *  *  through  a  glass  darkly, ' ' 
just  as  much  does  the  Jew  see  the 
Christian  in  the  same  way.  Still, 
though  we  may  not  agree  with  all 
contained  in  thi^i  book  of  impressions, 
nevertheless  we  must  admit  that  in  it 
Dr.  Krauskopf  has  given  to  the  world 
a  work  of  great  literary  value.  The 
intellectual  force  of  his  arguments,  the 
eloquence  of  the  plea  for  his  people, 
the  strength  and  power  as  well  as  the 
beauty  and  grace  in  which  he  has 
couched  his  opinions,  and  the  bold- 
ness with  which  he  has  set  forth  his 
doctrines  and  challenged  the  world  to 
disprove  them,  all  show  him  to  be  a 
man  of  giant  intellectual  power  and 
also  of  admirable  literary  skill,  so 
that  even  the  strongest  theological 
opposer,  even  the  intensest  hater  of 
the  Jews,  must  give  due  admiration 
and  respect  to  the  genius  of  this 
patriotic  representative  of  the  Hebrew 
people.— N)igKedS^GOOgle 
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BLENNERHASSETT. 

"  Blennerhassett ;  or,  The  Decrees  of 
Fate/'  is  a  rather  misleading  title  for 
Mr.  Charles  Pelton  Pidgin,  the  author 
of  **Quincy  Adams  Sawyer,**  to  have 
given  his  new  romance.  It  might 
much  better  have  been  called  **  Aaron 
Burr;  or,  the  Fallen  Idol  Restored,** 
since  it  is  with  Burr  and  the  attempted 


vindication  of  bis  life  and  character 
that  the  book  is  almost  altogether 
concerned. 

Blennerhassett,  it  is  true,  appears 
at  the  proper  time  and  place  and  is 
made  to  bear  the  burden  of  most  of 
Burr*s  sins  from  the  moment  of  their 
meeting,  but  he  is  introduced  only  as 
a  convenient  stepping-stone  for  Burr's 
ambitious  designs,  and  the  part  he 


'AARON  BURR.  IN  THE  DRESS  OF  A  CREEK  CHIEF.  STEPPED  INTO  THE  CENTRE 

OF  THE  COUNCIL" 

From  "  Blennerhassatt ' 
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plays  is  altogether  subsidtiary,  his  per- 
sonality being  subordinated,  indeed, 
all  through  the  book  to  that  of  his 
wife,  who  is  made  to  play  the  part  of 
a  designing  and  ambitious  woman, 
who  enters  eagerly  into  all  of  Burr's 
schemes  of  conquest,  and  being  **  a 
woman  of  mind,'*  **  takes  charge  of 
her  lord's  affairs,"  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  matter. 

The  author  tells  us  in  his  preface 
thatihe  has  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life 
in  collecting  materials  for  this  work, 
which  he  hopes  will  set  Burr  in  a  new 
light  before  the  world.  *'The  men 
of  America  to-day,"  he  says,  **are 
more  tolerant,  broader-minded  and 
less  bigoted  in  their  politics  than  they 
were  a  century  ago.  My  aim  has 
been  to  present  Aaron  Burr  as  he  was 
a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  to  ask  that 
he  be  judged  by  the  rules  of  order 
and  society  then  existing ;  but  by 
minds  free  from  the  intolerant  political 
and  religious  prejudices  which  blinded 
the  eyes  and  warped  the  judgment  of 
his  contemporaneous  critics. 

*  *  Aaron  Burr  was  a  man  who  fought 
bravely  to  secure  the  independence  of 
the  Colonies  ;  a  man  who  rose  to  the 
highest  position  at  the  bar,  and  who 
was  offered  a  seat  upon  the  bench  ;  a 
man  who  was  elected  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  gift  of  the  American 
people,  and  who  filled  the  second 
place  with  a  dignity  and  grace  that 
have  never  been  equaled ;  a  man  who 
revenged  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
him  during  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
on  the  fatal  field  of  Weehawken ;  a 
man  who  contemplated  a  conquest, 
and  who  was  tried  for  high  treason  by 
the  members  of  the  party  which  after- 
wards carried  out  exactly  the  pro- 
gramme of  conquest  that  he  had  out- 
lined ;  a  man  who  bore  his  downfall 
with  patience  and  dignity ;  a  man 
whom  neither  political  persecution, 
poverty,  nor  the  perfidy  of  his  friends 
could  force  to  speak  one  word  of  re- 
crimination or  complaint ;  a  man  who 
bore  the  loss  of  daughter  and  grand- 
son, the  dearest  ties  that  bound  him 
to  the  human  race,  with  resignation  ; 


a  man  who  for  twenty-five  years  there- 
after toiled  on  without  complaint  to 
supply  the  means  for  an  humble 
living ;  a  man  who,  although  he  killed 
his  foe  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
code  of  honor  then  in  force,  has  been 
called  either  assassin  or  murderer  by 
the  maker  of  school  books,  thus  in- 
stilling into  infant  minds  a  prejudice 
which  only  research  and  study  in  after 
years  could  effectually  remove." 

How  far  Mr.  Pidgin  has  succeeded 
in  removing  this  prejudice  is  a  ques- 
tion that  will  no  doubt  provoke  con- 
siderable discussion.  Bven  as  he  is 
portrayed  by  the  author,  Burr  is  hardly 
a  man  whom  the  American  people  are 
likely  ever  to  care  to  restore  to  the 
pedestal  he  once  occupied  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation.  His  inordinate  pride 
and  ambition,  his  designs  of  selfish 
aggrandizement  ^and  imperial  con- 
quest, after  his  political  career  had 
been  blasted  by  his  cold-blooded  killing 
of  Hamilton,  the  desolation  that  he 
brought  upon  the  happy  home  of  the 
Blennerhassetts,  for  whom  he  never 
afterwards  showed  the  slightest  sym- 
pathy in  their  misfortunes,  are  offenses 
that  are  not  likely  to  be  atoned  for  in 
the  eyes  of  history  by  his  filial  devo- 
tion to  his  daughter  and  his  alleged 
affection  for  his  country,  which,  if  it 
existed  at  all,  he  took  strange  methods 
of  demonstrating. 

Burr  was  essentially  a  selfish  man, 
who  sought  his  own  self-aggrandize- 
ment at  the  expense  of  his  country 
and  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  his 
fate  will  always  remain  a  lesson  to 
unscrupulous  politicians  of  his  type, 
though  it  is  true  enough  that  had  he 
lived  a  hundred  years  later  than  he 
did,  he  might  have  found  a  fitting  field 
for  his  ambitions  in  the  manipulation 
of  present-day  political  deals  and  died 
a  "successful"  and  wealthy  man, 
instead  of  a  poor  and  dishonored  oat- 
cast. 

The  story  of  Burr's  strange  and 
checkered  career  is,  however,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
in  history,  and  the  romance  that  Mr. 
Pidgin  has  woven  out  of  it  is  of  con- 
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siderable  interest.  It  will  no  doubt  be 
widely  read  and  whether  or  not  the 
book  succeeds  in  its  avowed  purpose 
of  restoring  the  luster  to  the  tarnished 
^une  of  its  hero,  it  will  serve  to 
revive  interest  in  him  and  furnish  the 
pablic  with  the  most  readable  and 
sympathetic  account  of  his  romantic 
career  that  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished. 

St.  JuuEN  Grimke. 


resides  in  only  a  few  rarely  gifted  per- 
sons and  is  called  genius. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  works  of 
Russian  authorship,  Gorky's  tale  is 
overshadowed  by  a  dark  cloud  of  un- 
healthy pessimism.  The  picture  that 
he  draws  of  the  Russian  merchant 
along  the  Volga,  though  forceful  and 
masterly,  yet  is  by  no  means  artistic 
and  accurate.  That  Gorky  bears  no 
goodwill  toward  this  class  of  Russian 


NIJNI  NOVGOROD  WITH  THE  VOLGA  IN  THE  DISTANCE 


From  "  Foma  Gordyooff ' 


FOMA  GORDYEEFF. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  work  chosen 
to  introduce  Maxim  Gorky,  the  now 
popular  Russian  writer,  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Gorky,  whose  real  name 
is  Alexei  Maximovitch  Pyeshkoff,  is 
t  young  man,  reared  in  poverty, 
tnued  in  the  school  of  the  Russian 
streets  and  at  length  moved  to  writing 
by  that  indefinable,  inward  power  that 


people,  is  most  evident,  for  he  depicts 
them  in  the  darkest  and  most  loath- 
some colors,  dwelling  at  length  upon 
the  very  vulgar  and  repulsive  phases 
of  their  life. 

The  keynote  to  his  work  is  the 
character  portrayal  of  the  hero. 
Foma  Gordyeeff  is  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  merchant,  but  unlike  his 
father  he  possesses  no  capacity  for 
labor    and   no    desire    for    amassing 
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riches.  From  his  mother  he  inherits 
a  deep,  thoughtful  mind,  a  mind  con- 
taining the  germs  of  a  great  philo- 
sophic and  poetic  personality.  But 
strange  to  say,  these  seeds  never 
develop  to  maturity.  Foma  goes 
through  life  blindly,  confusedly, 
ever  searching,  but  in  vain,  for  some- 
one to  guide  him  rightly.  His  soul  con- 
tinually torn  with  doubts  and  misgiv- 
ings, longs  for  a  dim  something,  the 
ncSd  of  which  it  so  acutely  feels,  yet 
the  nature  of  which  it  cannot  com- 
prehend and  therefore  cannot  express. 

Foma  questions,  questions,  but  the 
world  does  not  understand.  Life 
becomes  miserable,  unhappy,  and  at 
last  in  sheer  despair,  the  young  man 
abandons  himself  to  wild  debauches, 
the  result  of  which  is  dethroned 
reason,  and  Foma  becomes  a  useless, 
half-witted  man. 

Gorky's  characterization  is  strong 
and  realistic,  his  command  of  lan- 
guage wonderful.  We  see  in  his 
book  the  collected  material  for  a 
masterpiece.  But  sad  to  say,  the 
author  seems  not  yet  to  have  solved 
for  himself  the  problems  that  he 
places  in  Foma's  mind,  and  the  result 
is  a  certain  vagueness,  an  unsatisfy- 
ing conclusion,  which  together  with 
the  melancholy  pessimistic  atmos- 
phere and  dreary,  somber  descrip- 
tions, renders  the  book  depressing 
and  wearisome.  In  reading  it,  we 
seem  to  be  wandering  through  a 
dimly  lighted  labyrinth,  our  only 
hope  of  relief  from  the  unchanging 
gloom  being  in  the  power  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  its  terrible  intricacies. 
Once  out  of  it  we  are  cheered  and 
brightened. 

Nevertheless  the  spirit  of  the  work 
is  earnest  and  persevering  ;  it  is  full  of 
thought  and  deep  impressions.  Gorky 
has  genius,  that  is  evident,  and  know- 
ing this  as  well  as  knowing  that  he  is 
young,  we  must  wait  until  some 
future  time,  when  with  less  limited 
education,  with  more  mature  faculties 
and  greater  judgment,  Gorky  will  no 
doubt  produce  a  work  truly  worthy  of 
the  term  *'  great.''  N.  K.  B. 


KIM. 

In  his  latest  work,  **  Kim  "  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  has  indeed  given  us  a 
true  and  realistic  picture  of  India  and 
the  life  of  its  people.  We  must  con- 
fess, after  reading  it,  that  the  author 
possesses  a  marked  talent  for  strong, 
even  beautiful  description  and  a  power 
for  masterful  character  delineation. 
But  characters  alone  do  not  make 
fiction.  Mr.  Kipling  fails  in  pro- 
ducing situations,  he  fails  in  action. 
**  Kim  *'  lacks  interest.  It  strikes  no 
responsive  cord  in  h^rt  or  brain.  It 
is  tedious,  oppressively  monotonous. 
Kim  is  a  little  imp,  a  mixture  of 
unchild-like  worldly  wisdom  and  boy- 
ish roguishness.  The  lama  is  a  poor, 
old,  religious  dreamer.  These  two 
strange  pieces  of  humanity  meet.  For 
a  time  our  faculties  are  slightly 
aroused,  we  are  attentive,  but  for  how 
long  ?  Until  we  are  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  a  long  line  of  meaningly, 
toneless  conversation  mingled  with  a 
few  dozen  long  Indian,  and  therefore 
probably  unpronounceable  names, 
whereat  then  we  simply  become 
weary  and  lay  down  the  book.  Now 
if  Mr.  Kipling  would  just  strike  out 
about  three-quarters  of  his  book,  he 
might  be  able  in  the  remaining  fourth 
to  present  to  the'public  a  work  worth 
reading.  As  it  is,  his  old  weakness 
for  quantity  rather  than  quality  has 
spoiled  another  of  his  numerous  writ- 
ings. We  can  only  hope  that  Mr. 
Kipling  will  soon  discover  this  fault 
and  hasten  to  remedy  it. 


'TWIXT  SIRDIR  AND  MENELIK. 

This  is  an  account  of  a  year's  expe- 
dition from  Zeila,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden, 
to  Cairo,  through  unknown  sections 
of  Abyssinia.  To  the  narrative  is 
prefixed  an  outline  of  the  life  of  the 
author,  who,  although  he  was  but 
thirty- four  when  he  was  killed  in 
South  Africa,  had  already  acquired 
distinction  as  an  explorer.  In  1894, 
being  then  Captain  in  the  Eighteenth 
Hussars,  he  investigated  and  mapped 
out  much  ground  previously  untrod- 
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den  in  Somaliland.  In  the  following 
year  he  undertook  a  second  expedi- 
tion in  Somaliland,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Dolbahanta  country.  In 
1896  he  traveled  from  Cashmere 
through  northern  Thibet,  Mongolia 
and  China  to  Pekin.  The  record  of 
this  journey  is  set  forth  in  his  book 
"Through  Unknown  Thibet,'*  which 
forms  his  first  permanent  contribution 
to  geographical  science.  In  1897  ^'^ 
retnrned  to  India  and  took  part  in  the 
Tirah  campaign.  In  September,  1898, 
he  came  to  Abyssinia,  and  joined  at 
Harrar Captain  Harrington,  the  British 
agent  at  the  Court  of  the  Negus.  He 
accompanied  Harrington  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Adis  Ababa,  the  present  Abys- 
sinian capital,  and  there  so  commended 
himself  to  the  Emperor  Menelik  that 
he  obtained  leave  to  travel  through 
every  port  of  that  sovereign's  domin- 
ions. On  the  1 8th  of  December,  1898, 
he  started  without  any  white  com- 
panions on  the  journey  described  in 
the  book   before   us   through  unex- 


plored parts  of  Abyssinia,  and  through 
**  the  devil -infested  country  of  Wal- 
amo,'*  to  Lake  Rudolf,  whence  he 
passed  on  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
to  the  Sobat  River,  coming  in  touch 
at  Fort  Nasser  with  the  Anglo-Egyp- 
tian forces,  and  subsequently  proceed- 
ing to  Khartoum  and  up  the  Nile  to 
Cairo.  In  the  opinion  of  Captain 
Harrington,  who  contributes  an  in- 
troduction to  the  narrative.  Captain 
Wellby*s  journey  from  Adis  Ababa  to 
Fort  Nasser  deserves  to  rank  as  one 
of  the  finest  achievements  in  African 
exploration.  409  pp.  8vo. — N.  Y. 
Sun. 


'TILDA  JANE. 

Marshall  Saunders,  the  author  of 
**  Beautiful  Joe,*'  has  recently  added 
to  his  reputation  for  clever  juvenile 
stories  by  writing  a  little  tale  entitled 
**  'Tilda  Jane."  This  is  preemi- 
nently a  character  sketch.  In  it  the 
author  has  endeavored  to  picture  an 


•••THEY  WAS  GLAD  TO  GET  RID  OF  ME'  " 


From  "  'Tilda  Une' 
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orphan  child  under  the  most  for- 
lorn and  trying  conditions  of  life,  a 
little  girl  hardened  externally  by 
cruelty  and  neglect,  yet  possessing 
within  a  heart  as  warm  and  tender, 
though  far  more  unselfish  and  kind 
than  is  usually  found  in  children 
reared  under  the  influence  of  love  and 
luxury.      Mr.    Saunders'    success  is 


ordinary  hate  for  her  persecutors, 
the  ordinary  love  for  all  her  bene- 
factors. 

Certainly  Mr.  Saunders  has  a  keen 
knowledge  of  child  nature  and  by 
combining  this  with  a  smooth,  inter- 
esting style  of  narration,  he  has  pro- 
duced an  attractive  and  very  enter- 
taining  book  for  youthful  readers. 


"SHE  SPELLED  OUT  THE  INFORMATION,  *  I  AM  AN  ORPHAN'" 

From  "  Tilda  jane" 


admirable.  'Tilda  Jane  is  natural, 
real.  There  is  pathos  in  the  little 
pinched  face  and  thin  figure,  there  is 
human  passion  in  her  devotion  to  her 
dogs  and  in  her  wrath  at  their  injury, 
there  is  sweet  humilty  and  gentleness 
in  the  services  that  she  renders  to  the 
**  cross  '*  old  man,  who  needs  her  yet 
wishes    to  repel   her.  '  She  has  the 


TANGLED  TRINITIES. 

The  subtle  misadjustment  caused 
by  a  strain  of  black  blood  has  not 
often  been  more  skillfully  handled 
than  in  this  somewhat  saturnine  story 
suggested  by  Mr.  Kipling^s  verses. 
Most  of  the  action  passes  in  a  Kentish 
vicarage,    and     the  .  various    social 
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features  of  a  dull  country  neighbor- 
hood are  sketched  with  a  dry  and 
pungent  humor.     In  the  character  of 
Mr.  Steele  the  vicar  the  dark  blood 
shows  itself  by  a  tinge  of  emotional 
weakness  and  an  inability  quite  to 
comprehend  the  ordinances  of  society ; 
in  his  girl,  Asta»  coming  at  fifteen  to 
the  care  of  her  father  and  an  over- 
worked parochial   aunt  after  a  half- 
pagan    childhood   in    St.    Lucia,    it 
br^ds  depression  at  English  coldness, 
and  a  strange  half  savage  examination 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  new  faith,  which 
leads  her  to  canvass  the  probabilities 
of  her  unkind  acquaintance's  ultimate 
damnation  with  an  engaging  and  pas- 
sionless logic.     This   **  village  trag- 
edy **  proceeds,  till  the  vicar  dies  and 
the  girl  finally  rejects   the   **  white 
people's  "  religion  ;    and  then  in  the 
second  part  an   unpleasant   military 
figure  who  had,  while  stationed  near 
the  village,  made  the  girl  one  object 
of  a  series  of '*  affaires  du  coeur,'* 
meets  her  unexpectedly  at  a  French 
watering-place,  and  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  marry  her,  when  by  a  turn  of 
the  wheel  she  is  swept  away  to  catas- 
trophe.    These  are  not  the  elements 
of  a   cheerful  story,   but  the  main 
characters,  at  least,  are  drawn  with  a 
sympathetic  sincerity  that    prevents 
any  cheaply  cynical  effect,  and  these 
two   figures     of    the     vicar,   subtly 
harassed  by  English  obduracy,   and 
Asta    herself   weighing    all    things 
English    according    to    her    savage 
lights  and    finding    them    wanting, 
nuike  a  poignant  contrast.     309  pp. 
i2mo. — London  Saturday  Review. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  GODS. 

In  "The  Death  of  the  Gods,*'  the 
first  book  of  his  great  Trilogy,  Dmitri 
Merejkowski  has  probably  produced 
a  masterpiece.  The  work  is  complete 
in  itself.  It  is  developed  from  the 
idea  that  a  constant  struggle  is  taking 
place  in  the  soul  of  man  between  two 
bdiefs, — ^the  first,  that  of  an  existent 
God,  in  the  form  of  a  spirit  but  with 
the  power  to  become  incarnate  in  man, 


and  the  opposite  theory,  that  man 
himself  will  gradually  increase  in 
strength  and  wisdom  until  he  reaches 
a  state  of  divinity.  The  first  means 
the  yielding  of  man  to  the  will  of 
God,  the  second  means  the  indulgence 
of  man's  own  will. 

In  the  character  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate, afterwards  Emperor  Julian, 
Merejkowski  depicts  this  strife. 
Julian  IS  a  philosopher,  naturally  en- 
dowed with  a  capacity  for  deeply  pro- 
found thought  and  earnest  longing 
after  Truth.  To  solve  the  problems 
of  religion,  to  probe  to  the  very 
depths  of  Hellenic  wisdom  and 
Clu-istian  doctrine  and  learn  their 
comparative  values,  this  is  the  long- 
ing, the  incessant  yearning  of  Julian's 
heart. 

Christianity  does  not  satisfy.  His 
soul,  so  susceptible  to  the  teachings 
of  the  great  masters,  so  touched  by 
the  beauty  of  the  ancient  festivals,  so 
filled  with  the  ideals  of  that  ideal 
Golden  Age  of  Greece,  abhors  and 
loathes  the  avaricious,  lustful  priest- 
hood whose  whole  religious  zeal  is 
concentrated  in  the  pursuit  of  personal 
gain.  He  hates  this  crafty  priesthood, 
he  hates  the  Nazarene,  he  hates  these 
teachings  of  gentleness  and  meekness 
and  of  love.  He  thinks  he  hates 
them ;  in  reality  the  Christian  spirit  is 
already  besieging  the  doors  of  his 
soul,  only  his  iron  will  and  deter- 
mination not  to  yield,  holds  him  from 
giving  it  entrance. 

And  soon  this  fast-increasing  hard- 
ness changes  to  wild,  insatiable  desire 
for  power,  an  inconquerable  longing 
to  gain  the  Empire's  throne. 

Constantius  dies.  Julian  dons  the 
royal  robe,  he  re-establishes  the 
ancient  rites,  he  gives  himself  to 
paganism  and  denies  the  existence  of 
God. 

Alas !  the  awfulness  of  ideals 
shattered.  The  pomp,  the  glory  and 
the  honor  that  he  had  anticipated ! 
Where  are  they  ?  The  gods,  the 
<^yiQg  gods  whom  he  had  sought  to 
raise  aloft  again  have  betrayed  him 
falsely.      Away  with  them  I  -  Away. 
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with  Christian  God,  away  with  pagan 
deities — man  himself  is  God  ! 

**  The  gods  are  no  more  ;  or  rather, 
the  gods  do  not  yet  exist.  They  are 
not.  But  they  will  be.  We  shall  all 
be  gods.  We  have  but  to  dare ! ' ' 
To  dare  !  To  die  !  Julian  did  both  ! 
And  in  the  last  hours,  it  is  the  spirit 
of  Christ  that  comes  to  him,  the  spirit 
that  he  has  strived  to  reject,  but  the 
spirit  that  must  and  will  overthrow 
the  Olympians ! 

Merejkowski^s  subject  is  profound 
but  his  mode  of  expression  is  suf- 
ficiently masterful  and  strong  to  cope 
with  it.  There  is  a  simple  grandeur, 
a  lofty  tone  of  poetry,  and  a  power  of 
description  that  bear  witness  to  a 
genius  of  the  highest  order.     So  real- 


istic is  the  work  that  to  have  read  it 
is  almost  to  have  traveled  through 
the  scenes  pictured,  to  have  traveled 
.to  our  pleasure  and  our  profit. 

— N.  K.  B. 


RAFFLES. 

A  new  series  of  adventures  of  the 
clever  and  amusing  rascal  who  made 
hosts  of  friends  in  The  Amateur 
Cracksman.  **  Raffles,'*  said  the 
Bookman,  *  *  is  as  distinct  and  convinc- 
ing a  creation  £ts  Sherlock  Holmes." 
His  further  exploits  as  described  in 
this  book  illustrate  the  extraordinary 
range  of  the  author's  inventive  faculty, 
as  well  as  his  ingenuity  in  extricating 
his  hero  and  his  companion.  Bunny, 


'  SHE  STOOD  WITHOUT  FLINCHING  BEFORE  A  MASKED  RUFFIAN  '" 

From  "  Raffles  ' 
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from  the  dangers  into  which  their  gen- 
tlemanly rascality  carries  them.  The 
book  contains  adventures  that  have 
never  been  published  serially,  bringing 
to  a  definite  and  heroic  climax  the 
career  of  a  character  altogether  unique 
in  literature.  Mr.  F.  C  Yohn*s  pic- 
tures reproduce  the  types  perfectly, 
with  a  humor  in  exact  harmony  with 
Mr.  Homung's  conceptions. 


The  particular  story  from  which  the 
illustration  has  been  taken  is  entitled 
**  As  Told  by  May  Iverson.'*  Miss 
Iverson  is  a  rather  jolly  young  lady 
who  attends  the  convent  as  a  day 
pupil  who  is  continually  finding  out 
all  the  romance  and  mystery  that  may 
happen  to  belong  to  the  past  of  her 
teachers.  On  this  occasion  she  dis- 
covers the  secret  of  Sister  Chrysos- 


"•WHY  DON'T  YOU  CO  TO  HER?' 
CopTright,  1 90 1 .  by  Harper  &  Brothers 


From  "  Tales  of  the  Cloister 


TALES  OF  THE  CLOISTER. 

A  number  of  bright,  entertaining 
stories,  by  Elizabeth  G.  Jordan,  have 
been  collected  under  the  title  of  *  *  Tales 
of  the  Cloister.'*  Though  the  scenes 
are  mostly  laid  within  a  dim  old  con- 
vent, yet  just  enough  of  the  world 
without  is  introduced  into  the  sketches 
to  give  them  a  coloring  of  life  and 
romance. 


tom*s  melancholy.  It  seems  that  this 
nun  had  deserted  a  younger  sister  for 
the  convent.  The  sister  then  went  on 
the  stage  and  for  .some  years  nothing 
was  heard  of  her.  Then  Sister  Chrys- 
ostom  learned  that  she  was  playing  in 
the  town  in  which  the  convent  was. 
A  sudden  wild  desire  to  see  **the 
child"  possessed  her,  a  desire  which 
she  confides  to  May  Iverson^  and  tho 
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latter  immediately  begins  arrange- 
ments for  taking  the  nun  to  the  theater. 
They  arrive  between  the  acts  when 
the  young  actress  is  making  ready  to 
go  on  the  stage.  The  little  girl  has 
become  a  coarse,  rude  woman  and 
shows  it  in  the  lack  of  welcome  and 
brutal,  unforgiving  manner  with 
which  she  greets  the  humble  nun. 
Sister  Chrysostom  pleads  with  her  but 
in  vain,  and  disappointed  and  heart- 
broken returns  to  her  cloister. 


This  is  an  example  of  the  tales  con- 
tained in  Miss  Jordan's  work.  To 
most  readers,  they  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  and  interesting. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  ITHOBAL. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  dictated  during 
the  period  of  his  blindness  an  epic 
poem  of  about  four  thousand  lines, 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  circum- 


ITHOBAL  BEFORE  PHARAOH 


From  '*  The  Voyage  of  Ithobal/* 
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navigation  of  Afirica  by  the  Phoenic- 
ians six  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
It  is  entitled  *'The  Voyage  of  Itho- 
<>al."  Ithobal  is  a  sea  captain  of 
Tyre,  who  takes  service  with  Neku, 
Xing  of  Egypt,  to  explore  the  un- 
known waters  beyond  the  Red  Sea. 
After  picturesque  scenes  at  T3rre, 
where  he  buys  in  the  slave  market, 
with  a  priceless  pearl,  an  African 
princess,  made  captive  in  the  dark 
continent,  and  alone  knowing  its  se- 
crets, he  builds  three  ships  at  Suez 
and  sets  forth. 

All  this  is  minutely  described,  to- 
gether with  full  details  of  the  voyage 
of  15,000  miles  round  Africa.  Re- 
turning with  two  out  of  the  three 
ships,  after  numerous  and  exciting 
adventures,  which  bring  out  almost 
every  feature  of  African  life  and 
scenery,  Ithobal  relates  the  story  of 
his  enterprise  in  a  discourse  of  seven 
days  before  the  throne  of  Pharaoh, 
who  loads  with  honors  the  successful 
captain,  the  princess  (his  wife),  and 
his  crews.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
that  the  poet  has  never  done  any- 
thing better  than  this  prophetic  and 
imaginative  production,  which  is  at 
once  forceful  and  original,  but  most 
faithfiil  to  fact,  reality,  and  geo- 
graphy. 

•*The  Voyage  of  Ithobal''  is 
mainly  composed  in  the  same  meter  as 
the  *•  Light  of  Asia  '*  and  the  **  Light 
of  the  World.'*  226  pp.  i2mo. — 
Chicago  Rkcord-Herald. 


ASIA  AND  EUROPE. 

Mr.  Meredith  Townsend's  book  is 
for  the  most  part  a  reprint  of  essays 
which  have  appeared  in  various  peri- 
odicals and  which  **are  directed  to 
one  end,  a  description  of  those  in- 
herent differences  between  Europe  and 
Asia  which  forbid  one  continent  per- 
manently to  conquer  the  other. '  *  The 
subject  is  interesting  and  important  ; 
it  is  treated  under  many  aspects,  some 
more  directly  relevant  than  others. 


Of  the  former  the  chief  papers  are 
those  which  deal  with  the  influence  of 
Europe  on  Asia ;  the  relative  attrac- 
tions of  Mohammedanism  and  Chris- 
tianity for  Asiatics ;  the  difference 
between  English  and  Asiatic  feeling ; 
race-hatred,  patriotism,  and  fanaticism 
in  Asia ;  and  the  question  which  all 
thinking  men  who  have  served  in 
India  have  put  to  themselves.  Will 
England  retain  India?  Mr.  Town- 
send  thinks  she  will  not,  and  *'  that 
the  empire  which  came  in  a  day  will 
disappear  in  a  night ;  "  that  **  it  is  a 
structure  built  on  nothing,  without 
foundations,  without  buttresses,  held 
in  its  place  by  some  force  the  origin  of 
which  is  undiscoverable  and  the  nature 
of  which  has  never  been  explained." 
And  he  appears  to  believe  Uie  catas- 
trophe will  happen  from  internal  dis- 
turbance rather  than  from  external 
aggression.  However  this  may  be, 
the  public  interested  in  that  country 
will  do  well  to  study  the  pages  of  this 
volume,  for  though  they  contain  some 
things  which  may  not  be  approved  by 
persons  whose  experience,  specially 
concerning  the  warlike  races  of  the 
North  and  West,  is  wider  and  more 
intimate,  yet  there  is  much  which 
cannot  be  commended  too  highly. 
Nothing  is  wiser  than  the  insistence 
in  many  parts  of  the  book  on  the  vast 
and  beneficial  effect  of  good  manners ; 
natives  are  very  critical  judges  of  the 
bearing  of  Europeans  with  whom  they 
have  to  deal,  and  are  less  tolerant  of 
lapses  of  this  sort  than  of  many  others 
which  middle- class  Englishmen  are 
brought  up  to  think  of  greater  im- 
portance. The  volume  has  some  of 
the  defects  which  are  to  be  found  in 
reprints  of  the  kind ;  there  are  refer- 
ences to  events  which  were  naturally 
present  to  all  minds  when  the  articles 
were  written,  but  now  are  as  naturally 
forgotten  so  far  as  to  make  them  irri' 
tating  substitutes  for  dates,  and  oc- 
casionally sentences  are  somewhat 
obscure.  Still,  as  we  have  already 
indicated,  the  book  will  repay  reading. 
388  pp.    8vo. — London  Athen^um. 
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THE  WOULDBEGOODS. 

This  interesting  book  for  young 
people  relates  the  adventures  of  a  cer- 
tain English  family  of  boys  and  girls, 
the  Bastable  family,  and  some  friends 
who  come  to  visit  them  at  a  country 
house.  It  is  a  story  of  children,  and 
interesting  to  children  over  ten  years 
of  age.  But  there  are  many  fine 
touches  of  unconscious  humor  in  the 
tale  told  by  the  eldest  boy,  Oswald, 
which  make  the  story  equally  attrac- 
tive for  ** grownups."  The  name 
**  Wouldbegoods '  *  is  that  of  a  society 
formed  among  themselves  by  the  chil- 
dren to  help  them  in  keeping  in  the 
straight  path  of  duty  ;  the  **  Book  of 
Golden  Deeds  "  is  the  record  of  the 
times  when  they  succeed  in  keeping 
to  that  narrow  path.  Mrs.  Bland 
knows  her  subject  thoroughly,  and 
gives  in  this  book  a  good  picture  of 
English  boys  and  girls.  313  pp. 
i2mo. 


THE  KINGS   MESSENGER. 

**  The  King's  Messenger  '*  is  a  stir- 
ring romance  of  the  most  romantic 
part  of  the  New  World,  **old  New 
Orleans,"  in  the  days  when  Louisiana 
was  a  trackless  wilderness  of  impene- 
trable swampland  and  gloomy  forest, 
and  the  whole  life  of  the  little  colony 
centered  in  the  defenseless  collection 
of  huts  on  the  muddy  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  has  since  grown 
into  a  great  city.  With  its  growth, 
the  old  city  has  never  lost  the  glamor 
of  romance  and  poetry  with  which  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  its  settle- 
ment and  civilization  have  invested 
it,  and  there  is  not  a  stone  in  its  old 
streets  or  a  piece  of  masonry  about 
its  ancient  buildings  that  does  not 
allure  the  eye  of  the  artist  and  fill  the 
brain  of  the  romancer  with  poetic 
dreams. 

Mrs.  Antrobus,  who  is  a  native  of 
the  Creole  city,  and  loves  it  as  only 
its  children  can,  has  succeeded  in  re- 


producing for  us  in  her  story  the  ex- 
istence of  the  little  French  settlement 
marvelously  well,  and  her  familiarity 
with  the  local  atmosphere  has  enabled 
her  to  give  the  tale  a  setting  as 
romantic  and  picturesque  as  the 
reality. 

Madame  Jeanne  Poch6,  the  King's 
Messenger,  is  a  brave  young  woman, 
reared  in  the  luxurious  atmosphere  of 
the  French  court,  who  leaves  her 
husband  to  bear  a  secret  packet  to 
New  France.  Upon  her  arrival,  she 
learns  that  the  packet  threatens  the 
life  of  Laville,  the  man  who  has 
rescued  her  from  death,  and  with 
whom  she  has  fallen  in  love.  His 
life  is  sought  by  his  enemies,  and 
just  after  having  discovered  their 
love  for  each  other,  he  is  dispatched 
by  the  authorities  into  the  wilderness 
in  order  that  he  may  meet  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

As  soon  as  he  is  gone,  Madame 
Poch6  discovers  the  plot  and  sends 
after  him.  The  villain,  Rossart,  who 
also  loves  her,  intercepts  her  message, 
but  it  reaches  him  in  time  to  enable 
him  to  esca^  the  Indians.  Rossart, 
however,  has  kept  his  appointment 
for  him,  and  surprises  Jeanne  at  the 
trysting-place.  Laville  arrives  soon 
after  in  time  to  save  her,  but  is  con- 
vinced that  she  intended  to  meet 
Rossart  and  refuses  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  her.  Monsieur  Poche 
also  arrives  about  the  same  time,  and 
complications  thicken.  Finally  La- 
ville  is  brought  to  trial  by  his  ene- 
mies, and  is  triumphantly  acquitted 
through  the  testimony  of  Jeanne,  at 
the  risk  of  her  own  reputation,  which 
leads  to  a  duel  between  Rossart  and 
her  husband,  in  which  the  latter  is 
disposed  of,  and  thus  she  is  left  free 
to  marry  the  man  of  her  heart. 

The  story  is  well  told  throughout 
and  is  full  of  brilliant  bits  of  coloring, 
and  the  glimpses  of  gay  French  life 
we  get  in  it  make  it  a  charming  and 
delightful  romance,  which  it  will  do 
anyone  good  to  read. 

St.  J.  G. 
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LORGNETTES 


By  Marie  Louise 

TELL  ME  YOU  LOVED  ME  ONCE. 


Tell  me  yon  loved  me  once  but  hate  me 
now, 

Tell  me  yon  thonght  me  fair,  but  cease  to 
thmk. 

Tell  me  yon  felt  the  power  from  which  yon 
shrink. 

Corse  out  onr  Paradise,  but  still  allow 

That  once  it  was  your  proud  life's  food  and 
drink. 


Give  harshness  heavy  play  and  disavow 
The  loving  vows  that  did  onr  being  link, 
Beat  out  all  passion  as  yon  would  desire. 
Turn  all  its  strength  into  unearthly  hate. 
Show  black  contempt  in  place  of  lovers'  red; 
But  grant  the  gracionsness  of  former  fire, 
Remembering  over  all  onr  past  estate. 
Despise  our  kisses  now,  yet  must  they  be 
Possessions  ever  dear  to  memory. 


'^^P^ 


LOVE  IN    OUR    VILLAGE  AND 
JAN  OXBER. 

Both  books  by  Orme  Agnus.  They 
are  daintily  bound  in  white  and  gold 
and  are  of  eqtial  size  and  style.  Pro- 
vincial life  is  the  naive  and  rather 
comical  atmosphere  which  breathes 
throngh  these  volumes.  It  is  the 
kind  of  life  found  in  small  and  very 
old-£eishioned  English  country  vil- 
lages. 

•*Love  In  Our  Village"  is  the  better 
book,  and  tells  much  that  is  laugha- 
bly quaint  and  characteristic. 

The  flirtations  of  country  youths 
and  maidens,  their  shy  and  somewhat 
awkward  ways  of  making  love,  their 
enthusiasms,  their  sorrows,  and, 
above  all,  their  delightfully  provincial 
selves  are  depicted  in  a  most  truth- 
ful and  interesting  manner.  The 
love  of  a  ** village  poet**  is  unusually 
well  told  and  shows  us  much  that 
is  pathetic  as  well  as  bright  and 
wholesome.  The  patois  is  excellent 
and  brings  out  the  cramped  characters 
with  which  we  have  to  deal,  in  a  very 
homely,  agreeable  and  forceful  way. 
The  egotism  and  self-sufficiency  of 
these  village  beaux  and  belles  is  quite 
as  evident  and  well  depicted  as  the 
more  common  bashful  uncertainty  to 
which  they  more  generally  incline. 


**Jan  Oxber*'  is  not  so  fine  a  story 
as  the  other,  nor  is  it  a3  wholesome 
and  characteristic.  It  is  more  of  a 
personal  narrative  and  not  so  much  a 
country  sketch.  There  is  much  trag- 
edy and  the  story  contains  disagree- 
able "morale**  which,  of  course,  takes 
away  much  of  the  simple  and  delight- 
fully natural  atmosphere  with  which 
the  other  book  is  so  pleasantly 
charged.  "Jan**  is  a  character  in  the 
'•village,*'  one  who  has  laughed,  suf- 
fered and  endeared  himself  among  his 
little  peoples.  Nevertheless,  he  seems 
either  weak  or  unnecessarily  violent — 
an  unbalanced  quantity  of  unschooled 
ignorance.  We  are  sorry  for  him  in 
his  troubles,  but  consider  his  stupidity 
and  lack  of  keenness.  His  blundering 
slowness  of  action  finally  reaches  its 
goal  and  relieves  our  anxiety  by  a 
beast  explosion  of  long  smoldering. 

As  works  full  of  local  truth  and 
natural  home  expression,  the  books 
certainly  are  adequately  successful. 
As  rural  pictures  of  amusing  design 
and  original  coloring  they  are  ex- 
tremely creditable. 

CAPTAIN  RAVENSHAW. 
Mr.  Stevens  has  given  us  a  well- 
written,  thoroughly  exciting  and  pic- 
turesque story  in  these  experiences  of 
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the  "  Roaring  Captain."  The  book 
is  written  for  the  time  of  slashed 
doublets  and  jeweled  sword-hilts. 
Captain  Ravenshaw  is  a  hero  of  the 
roystering,  drunken  and  braggart 
species  ;  yet  with  all  this  wildness  he 
is  honorable  with  women,  brave  with 


his  degradation  and  instead  of  dis- 
gusting us  he  appeals  to  our  highest 
sympathies.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
story  we  develop  very  kindly  feelings 
towards  this  impudent  captain.  A 
young  girl  is  now  brought  into  the 
plot.     She  has  run  away  from  home 


'  •  SHE  LED  ME  BUT  A  SHORT  CHASE ' ' 


From  "  Captain  Ravenshaw  " 


men,  and  a  good-hearted  fellow  be- 
neath it  all.  He  is  always  in  danger 
of  steel-flashing  points  and  continually 
hungry  though  filled  with  daring 
insolence.  His  protection  of  the 
weak  also  serves  to  raise  him  out  of 


to  escape  a  distasteful  marriage,  and 
she  has  been  caught — wandering  upon 
the  streets — by  a  handful  of  young 
men  who  commence  teasing  her.  The 
captain  steps  in  and  disperses  the 
bullies.     One   of   these    follows    the 
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maiden  to  ascertain  her  abode,  for  his 
master,  having  spied  the  beauty 
beneath  her  hood,  craves  it  for  his  own 
satisfaction.  The  lady's  honor  is  in 
continual  jeopardy  throughout  the 
whole  story.  This  same  gentlemanly 
rou^    pursues   her  with  an  untiring 


**  fair.  *'  The  Captain  has  developed 
a  most  creditable  aflfection  for  the 
gentlewoman,  while  the  courtier  has 
still  more  wish  to  carry  out  his  des- 
picable planning.  There  is  a  very 
pretty  scene  pictured  within  a  moonlit 
•garden.     The  Captain  has  passed  him- 


ii4M...jMiU»f 
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•SIR.  I  THANK  YOU  FOR  WHAT  YOU  DID  THAT  NIGHT  '  " 

From  "  Captain  Ravenshaw  ' 


soreness,  yet  with  an  equal  energy  and 
surety  does  the  gallant  Captain 
Ravenshaw  swerve  to  an  harmless 
aside  this  unworthy  design  of  the . 
wicked  cavalier .  Many  exciting  scenes 
occur  in  which  these  two  dispute  the 


self  oflf  as  *  *  Master  Holyday ,  *  *  a  friend 
of  the  family's.  In  this  character  he 
enters  into  the  heart  of  my  lady's 
household.  He  has  been  hired  by 
the  courtier  to  betray  the  lady  to  him 
and  of  course,  he  dreams  not  that  it 
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is  the  same  damsel  whom  he  has 
saved  a  short  time  ago  from  the  jibes 
of  the  courtier  and  his  friends.  In 
the  garden  they  meet,  moonlight  and 
apple-blossoms  complete  the  picture, 
and  my  lady  crowns  the  whole  with 
her  dainty  old-fashioned  prettines^ 
posing  pliantly  beneath  the  flower- 
laden  apple  tree  boughs.  Here  they 
meet,  and  the  damsel  finds  within  her 
heart  the  first  flicker  of  love  that 
flames  up  towards  the  Captain.  Here 
too  she  finds  her  hate,  for  his  a/ias  is 
exposed  by  another  man  and  the  title 
of  the '*  Roaring  Captain**  is  a  very 
disagreeable  one  to  my  lady,  who  has 
heard  it  repeated  often,  along  with 
stories  of  ill-  repute  and  blasphemous 
lowness. 

Perhaps  this  book  is  a  trifle  too  full 
of  action.  Perhaps  there  is  over- 
much of  the  heroic  attributed  singly 
to  the  Captain.  Yet  when  we  pick 
the  work  to  pieces  we  find  that  the 
over- amount  of  action  does  not  show 
a  surplus,  but  is  necessary  and  valua- 
ble to  sustain  a  certain  fullness  of  plot 
which  is  important  in  the  reading  of 
this  special  style  of  composition. 
**  Captain  Ravenshaw"  is  a  book 
worth  not  merely  a  cursory  glancing 
over,  but  really  it  is  worthy  of  a  good 
studying.  It  is  well  worded,  pleas- 
antly styled  and  rousing  in  its;nterest. 

THE  SUPREME  SURRENDER. 

'*The  Supreme  Surrender**  is  an 
ideal  type  of  the  low-grade  American 
novel.  It  is  cheap  and  senseless. 
Nothing  elevating  and  nothing  im- 
moral tinges  the  pages  with  that  indi- 
viduality which  our  well-written 
books  always  command. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in 
Washington.  The  actors  are  well 
placed  socially,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  respectable,  decently  well  oflF  and 
of  the  best  blood.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  sanely  written,  smoothly 
conventional  and  thoroughly  proper 
book.     Yet  with  all  these  refinements 


and  advantages,  placed  as  it  were  in 
his  hands,  the  author  deliberately 
rebels  from  this  better  influence  and 
brings  in  a  rather  low-toned  love  affair 
of  a  too-fascinating  married  man  with 
a  pretty  thoroughbred  young  woman  ; 
— of  course  the  sequel  proves  tragic 
and  unhappy,  all  this  being  written  in 
a  cheap  and  horribly  uninteresting 
manner.  The  book  is  a  great  disap- 
pointment and  makes  us  see  the  futility 
of  the  futile  with  the  very  clear 
and  unflattering  light  of  our  own 
common  sense.  It  seems  a  pity  to 
make  one's  heroine  fall  in  love  with 
the  ungettable  (respectably  so)  mar- 
ried men,  and  it  seems  a  shame  to  allow 
one*s  heroine  the  low  principles  and 
the  lack  of  conventional  propriety 
which  this  lady  is  permitted  to  have. 
She  asserts  that  she  believes  in  mar- 
riage— on  the  installment  plan  onlyr 
a  three- years'  contract  or  so.  With 
such  a  flighty  idea  in  her  mind,  no 
wonder  that  she  fails  in  filling  the 
book  satisfactorily.  She  also  fails  in 
her  ** three  years**  scheme,  and  the 
man  with  whom  she  intends  trying  it 
— the  married  man  who  fascinates  her 
so  completely — shoots  himself  in  de- 
spair over  the  sternness  of  social  cus- 
toms in  regard  to  bigamy. 

**The  Supreme  Surrender"  is 
neither  an  interesting  nor  is  it  an  ex- 
citing book.  Though  there  is  inci- 
dent, there  is  lacking  that  **  charm  of 
accident  *  *  which  makes  the  tamest 
amount  of  material  seem  keen  and 
vital  to  our  minds.  There  are  so 
many  novels  full  of  plot  and  imagina- 
tion, yet  **the  master-hand  in  Eng- 
lish** is  so  often  cruelly  absent. 

Mr.  Low  may  have  imagination  and 
a  fund  of  stirring  material,  but  it  will 
all  come  to  naught  if  he  persists  in 
coddling  it  out  with  such  common- 
place uncertainty. 

SHE  STANDS  ALONE. 

This  story  is  splendidly  styled  ex- 
cept perhaps  near  the  end  where  it 
becomes  too  crowded  and  spectacular, 
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and   loses   good  style    to  a  slightly 
noticeable  degree. 

It  is  the  story  of  **  Euphrosyne,'* 
the  wife  of  Pontius  Pilate.  She 
"  stands  alone  *  *  in  her  solitary  glory 
of  Christianity.  The  book  begins  with 
her  restlessness  under  the  yoke  of 
restricted  womanhood. 

He  father  (Lyander)  sympathizes 
with  the  yearnings  of  his  daughter. 
He  gives  her  freedom  and  an  educa- 
tion, and  brings  her  up  to  have  ideas 
of  her  own,  and  allows  her  to  carry 
out  those  ideas  occasionally.  The 
Christ-religion  comes  to  her  along 
with  this  freedom  of  womanhood. 
She  feels  the  degradation  of  the  slav- 
ery of  woman.  Her  soul  yearns  for 
the  truth  alone  and  struggles  against 
the  fearfully  adverse  circumstances  of 
her  life.  Soon  she  falls  in  love. 
Anrelius,  Centurion  of  the  Romans,  is 
the  object  of  her  devotion.  They  are 
betrothed.  At  the  instigation  of  a 
certain  Hylae,  one  of  the  Hetara,  the 
-  match  is  broken  off.  Caesar  prevents 
the  marriage,  and  Euphrosyne  is 
mated  to  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Procur- 
ator of  Judea.  About  this  time  Jesus 
appears. 

Euphrosyne  dreams  of  the  Son  of 
God  and  his  mission  and  influence. 
She  prays  her  husband  to  spare  this 
Cod  who  is  neither  man  nor  slave, 
bnt  is  an  immortal.  Pontius  promises 
to  do  as  she  bids  him,  and  then  breaks 
his  promise  to  her.  Euphrosyne 
spnms  him  for  this  cowardly  act  of 
treachery,  and  leaves  him  to  become  a 
priestess  in  the  Temple  of  Ises.  Jesus 
is  crucified  and  Pontius  becomes  grad- 
ually more  and  more  degraded. 

Euphrosyne  at  last  finds  him  clothed 
in  rags  and  starving.  She  has  him 
cared  for  but  refuses  to  live  with 
him.  He  dies  in  anger  and  Euphro- 
S3me,  now  free,  and  from  all  appear- 
ances happily  relieved,  flees  to  her  for- 
mer lover.  Aurelius  is  aw8y  with  the 
Roman  Legions  in  Britain.  Euphrosyne 
proceeds  to  him  by  boat.  In  the 
meantime  Norcea,  tbe  daughter  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Druids,  has  become 
enamored  of   Aurelius.     Aurelius  is 


indifferent.  She  hears  of  the  coming 
of  his  love  and  determines  to  kill  her. 
She  sinks  the  boat  upon  which 
Euphrosyne  sails.  Thinking  Euph- 
rosyne is  dead  she  determines  to  con- 
vince Aurelius  of  the  fact,  so  she 
picks  up  the  still  living  remains  of 
the  seemingly  dead  woman  and  takes 
her  to  the  Camp  of  the  Centurion. 
Euphrosyne  awakes.  Aurelius  is 
in  ecstacy.  They  mean  to  marry. 
But  **The  Great  Religion**  over- 
comes Aurelius  and  he  decides  that  it 
is  against  his  conscience.  Euphrosyne 
agrees  with  him.  Norcea  still  is 
ambitious  to  wed  the  Centurion.  She 
gathers  the  Druids  and  natives  and 
they  hold  council  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue. 

Euphrosyne  is  invited  into  a  Temple 
and  held  prisoner.  Aurelius  flies  to 
her  rescue.  Her  ransom  is  for  him  to 
marry  Norcea,  daughter  of  the  Chief 
Druid.  If  he  refuses  Euphrosyne 
will  be  sacrificed  along  with  the 
weekly  installment  of  innocents  that 
were  consigned  to  the  flames  upon 
the  altars  of  the  Druids. 

Aurelius  thus  forced  by  circum- 
stances decides  to  take  Norcea. 

Later  on  Euphrosyne  is  recaptured, 
this  time  to  suffer  death  upon  the 
altar  on  account  of  the  overwhelming 
jealousy  of  Norcea. 

Aurelius  once  more  flies  to  her 
rescue,  but  he  is  entrapped  and  many 
of  his  soldiers  are  ensnared  also. 
Wounded  seriously  as  he  is  the 
Druids  determine  to  sacrifice  him 
together  with  their  other  captive. 
Norcea  comes  rushing  wildly  up  to 
her  husband  and  begs  forgiveness. 
She  is  held  back  and  struggles  madly 
with  the  crowd. 

Euphrosyne  is  told  to  abjure  her 
faith.  She  refuses.  Aurelius  gazes 
upon  her  and  dies  gazing  just  as  she 
too,  overcome  by  a  tightened  thong 
over  the  heart,  falls  unconscious  with 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  her  lips. 

The  book  is  exciting  and  stirs  the 
emotions.  Good  writing  is  well  sus- 
tained though  the  plot  hnscomes  rest- 
less and  rapid  as  it  progresses. 
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HER    WASHINGTON    EXPERI- 
ENCES. 

This  is  a  book  of  very  ordinarily 
written  letters.  They  are  dated  from 
the  Capital  and  contain  much  gos- 
sip concerning  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
and  Washington  society.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  slight  sketch  containing  some 
of  the  social  forms  of  Washing- 
ton  and  introducing    those   customs 


unaccustomed  mind — she  finds  time 
to  write  very  natural  and  very  unin- 
teresting letters  to  a  less  fortunately 
placed  country  sister.  The  letters 
do  well  enough  for  the  ** sister*' 
and  as  a  private  correspondence 
they  are  not  so  dull,  but  placed  be- 
fore the  public  they  fail  very  decidedly. 
A  slender  love-story  runs  through  the 
book.  A  youthful,  modem  and  very 
complex  pair  of  lovers  interest,  and 
are  mothered  by  the  lady  of  the  let- 


"  HE  IS  WEARING  HIS  SYMPATHIES  INTO  TATTERS  " 

From  "Her  Washington  Experiences ' 


into  some  nineteen  or  twenty  short 
and  rather  uninteresting  letters. 
These  letters  are  written  by  a  married 
woman  who  is  not  over-educated  nor 
very  high-born.  She  is  described  as 
being  married  to  a  self-made  man 
whose  ability  and  ambition  have 
made  him  an  important  member  of 
the  President's  official  family.  In 
the  midst  of  this  whirl  of  gayety — 
which   is   novel  and  exciting  to  her 


ters.  In  the  end  this  love  affair  goes 
to  smash,  but  it  is  a  pleasant  surprise 
to  us  on  account  of  the  lack  of  stir- 
ring incident — pleasant  or  otherwise 
— that  pervades  the  book. 

To  sum  it  up  in  a  few  words  we 
will  state  that  this  book  is  not  worth 
the  time  we  would  waste  upon  it,  for 
it  is  very  shallow,  lacks  wit,  and  is 
decidedly  a  volume  of  second-rate 
ability. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  HER  MOTHER 
TO  ELIZABETH. 

Who  could  accuse  our  piquant  Eliz- 
abeth of  having  such  a  bourgeois 
mamma?  Such  a  vulgarly  would-be 
fishionable  parent!  Indeed,  when 
she  is  not  absolutely  unkind  in  her 
•'satire'*  she  is  more  than  risqui  in 
that  underbred  style  which  admits  of 
no  approval  even  from  the  most  broad- 
ly inclined.  Not  a  page  but  teems 
with  *  les  mots  Parisiennes  *  * — which, 
carried  to  profusion,  will  make  any 
manuscript  ** banal**,  and  swamp  good 
taste  into  a  foreign  affectation.  The 
society  of  Madame  was  certainly 
**Frenchy "enough  without  the  wiit- 
ten  expressions  to  catch  our  eyes — ^and 
the  sugar-coating  of  good  plain  Eng- 
lish words  with  the  more  ornamental 
icing  of  the  French  makes  certainly  a 
very  sickening  banquet  when  forced 
upon  us  to  such,  an  excess.  Socially, 
**Mrs.  Elizabeth  "  reminds  us  much  of 
the  * 'newly  rich"  of  today,  who,  eat- 
ing with  the  nobility,  forget  to  use 
their  fingerbowls  in  criticising  the 
guests,  th«ir  attentions  thus  occupied 
by  the  titled  public  leaving  no  thought 
for  private  manners.  . 

Not  much  advice  does  she  give  her 
daughter,  unless  it  is  to  be  very  vulgar, 
but  to  try  and  not  appear  so.  She, 
herself,  fails  in  the  attempt  and 
although  to  be  somewhat  of  an  in- 
g^ue  is  her  intention  also,  yet  her 
old  age  and  her  very  apparent  vulgar 
worldliness  of  disposition  makes  the 
affectation  a  useless  waste  of  energy. 
Stealing  the  hearts  of  young  boys  and 
testing  the  glitter  in  their  eyes  is  my 
lady's  chief  pastime.  She  is  gay  in  a 
shallow  common  sort  of  way,  flirta- 
tious in  a  rather  foolish  but  not  too 
serious  manner,  and  worldly  with  a 
senseless  affectedness  which  was  not 
vicious,  because  it  was  not  wise 
enough. 

Elizabeth's  mother  is  certainly  not 
equal  to  Elizabeth  herself,  and  the 
naivet6  and  peculiar  species  of  wit 
prevalent  in  **The  Letters  of  Eliza- 
beth,"  is  replaced  in  those  of  her 


mother  by  a  studied  ingenuousness 
and  a  strained  and  hardly  amusing 
sharpness .  The  mother  seems  to  take 
very  little  interest  in  her  daughter's 
affairs.  Except  in  the  case  of  **  Val- 
mond  "  she  ignores  Elizabeth  entirely, 
and  enters  into  chatty  and  not  over- 
particular disclosures  of  a  selfish  and 
gossipy  nature.  She  is  a  woman  wholly 
self-centered,  thoroughly  pleasure-lov- 
ing and  a  foolish  person.  Through  it 
all  she  hardly  appeals  to  our  interest, 
and  only  excites  our  disgust.  Never- 
theless, there  are  a  few  bright  sayings 
that  seem  to  have  sneaked  in  by  acci- 
dent— to  redeem  the  book  as  it  were. 
Merely  **  original  accidents, "  yet  they 
serve  to  help  us  forget  the  lack  of 
character,  and  the  weakly  and  diseased 
backbone  of  the  general  story.  These 
little  bits  occur  only  now  and  then, 
but  they  are  worthy  of  remarking 
upon  on  account  of  their  infrequency 
and  adventitousness. 

THE  VISITS  OF  ELIZABETH. 

The  light  book  of  the  year  has  not 
yet  shown  any  signs  of  disappearing. 
'The  Visits  of  Elizabeth"  is  a 
charming  volume  of  more  than  usual 
interest.  The  book  is  a  decided 
product  of  simplicity — that  artftil  sim- 
plicity which  bespeaks  so  much  more 
than  any  affectation  could  have  be- 
come. It  is  nothing  more  than  the 
letters  of  a  very  young  and  ingenuous 
girl  who  writes  daily  to  her  good 
mother  while  visiting  abroad  her 
somewhat  more  sophisticated  rela- 
tions. 

The  letters  are  like  the  photograph 
of  Elizabeth,  shown  upon  the  first 
page.  They  are  youthfully-piquant 
and  rather  wisely-young.  So  much 
naivete  and  wit  are  somewhat  at  log- 
gerheads, for  the  ingenue  is  seldom 
sharp  enough  to  observe  the  **  un- 
pleasant facts"  or  the  **  interesting 
predicaments  "  whenever  they  hap- 
pen. However  Elizabeth  is  an  **  in- 
genue "  not  **born,"  but  somewhat 
"made."     Her  after-life   demanding^ 
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an  at^mosphere  of  ^^V enfant  toute  in- 
nocente,'^  she  therefore  fulfills  that 
requisition  with  a  full  consciousness 
■of  the  value  attached. 

Somehow  one  finds  oneself  smiling 
very  much  aloud  as  the  book  enters 
into  our  realms  of  understanding. 
Anyone  with  any  little  sense  of  hu- 
mor will  have  it  enlarged  for  the  time 
into  a  large-sized  bump  of  borrowed 
wit.  The  wit  of  '^Elizabeth*'  enters 
the  soul  by  a  perfectly  legitimate 
channel,  nothing  **loud''  or  **gauche" 
sounds  through  the  correspondence. 
In  fact,  it  is  so  delicately  administered 
that  we  seem  to  come  upon  it  by  acci- 
dent. No  purpose  is  suspected. 
Spontaneousness  is  the  easy  atmos- 
phere of  the  book,  and  a  truly  original 
mind  is  the  body  of  it.  Prettily  got- 
ten up  as  to  outside  appearance  and 
wonderfully  well  arranged  as  to  the 
inside  data,  we  may  be  safe  and 
happy  in  adding  such  a  readable  vol- 
ume to  the  rows  of  books  which  we 
hope  are  already  gathered  upon  the 
library  shelves. 

PRINCE  HAROLD. 

*Trince  Harold'*  by  L-  F.  Brown, 
is  supposedly  a  fairy  story  for  young 
children.  It  is  very  foolishly  written, 
lacking  both  wit  and  imagination. 
The  story  is  about  a  young  Prince  who 
has  many  inane  adventures  which 
prove  very  uninteresting  and  weari- 
some. The  style,  the  imagery,  the 
whole  of  the  book,  which  contains  also 
many  poor  illustrations,  certainly 
plays  sad  havoc  with  taste,  besides 
being  a  direct  insult  to  the  mind  of 
any  normally  intelligent  child.  The 
illustration  upon  the  first  page  is  a 
distinctly  ludicrous  and  ungainly 
drawing.  It  shows  the  head  of  Prince 
Harold  sadly  out  of  proportion,  with 
an  eye  quite  out  of  place  and  a  feath- 
ered Tam-o*-Shanter  drawn  with  more 
pains  than  precision.  In  these  days 
of  improved  book-illustrating  there  is 
really  no  excuse  for  such  defective  at- 
tempts.    If  the  book  was  one  of  merit 


the  illustrations  would  serve  to  spoil 
it  utterly.  Neither  is  there  any  ex- 
cuse for  setting  drivel  before  children 
in  place  of  natural  and  legitimate 
amusement.  Books  for  the  young 
should  be  even  more  carefully  and 
sensibly  prepared  than  our  modem 
**strong  novel' '  which  is  dished  up  for 
older  folk.  In  youth  the  mind  is  won- 
derfully receptive.  It  greedily  sucks 
in  knowledge  almost  unconsciously, 
and  if  that  knowledge  is  defective  it 
will  surely  influence,  and  that  very 
greatly,  the  impressionable  and  elastic 
child  mind. 

There  are  a  few  authors  who  seem 
to  look  upon  children  as  beings  of 
common  sense  and  clear,  sensible  un- 
derstandings. Kipling  and  Thompson 
may  be  named  as  examples.  Their 
slight  move  in  this  direction  should 
be  followed  by  other  writers  of  good 
standing,  for  the  taste  of  young  chil- 
dren should  be  encouraged  aright,  so 
that  when  they  become  men  and  wom- 
en they  may  not  have  developed  the 
curse  of  bad  taste,  which  certainly 
would  be  the  outcome  of  present  cir- 
cumstances. 


LORiMER  Stoddard,  the  only  son  of  the 
poet  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  and  a  dram- 
atist of  considerable  promise,  died  August 
31,  at  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y.  He  was  bom  in 
New  York  in  1862,  and  became  an  actor 
some  years  ago.  He  dramatized  several 
successful  plays,  among  them  *  *  Napoleon, '  * 
**Tess  of  the  D'Urbervillcs,*' and  "In  the 
Place  of  the  King,''  and  scored  a  hit  with 
Robson  and  Crane  in  **  The  Henrietta." 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Burnham  died  August 
24,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  She  was  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  from  1843  to 
1879,  when  she  resigned  her  position  in  the 
Putnam  Grammar  School.  Since  resigning 
she  devoted  herself  to  study  and  literary 
work  in  several  subjects,  and  among  her 
published  works  are  **  The  Struggles  of  the 
Nations,"  "Pleasant  Memories  of  Foreign 
Travels,*'  •*  Roman  Stories  in  the  Time  of 
Claudius  I.,"  "Precious  Stones  in  Natural 
History  and  Literature,"  and  "The  History 
and  Uses  of  Limestones  and  Marbles."  — 
Publishers'  Wbbkly. 
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I  Conversations  on  Some  op  the 
Old  Poets.  By  James  Russell  Lowell. 
These  *•  Conversations  "  were  not 
included  by  Lowell  in  his  published 
works.  They  were  written  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  1845,  appearing  in  the  "Boston 
Miscellany."  Chaucer,  Cbapman  and  the 
old  dramatists  are  included  in  this  discursive 
criticism  cast  in  the  form  of  brief  monologues 
rather  than  conversation,  with  more  knowl- 
edge of  books  than  of  life,  and  limited  both  in 
its  critical  views  and  its  capacity  for  expres- 
sion. Prof.  Fred  Lewis  Pattee,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  provides  an  introduc- 
tion which  narrates  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  book  appears,  gives  its  relation 
to  Loweirs  other  works  and  to  the  American 
letters  of  the  day  and  concisely  characterizes 
its  position.  Handy  Volume  Edition.  With 
portrait.    256  pp.     i6mo. 


LiFB  op  Nelson,  The.  By  Robert  South- 
ey.  With  an  introduction  by  Edward  Kirk 
Rawson.  Hoppner's  portrait  of  Nelson,  in 
1805,  precedes  this  compact  edition  of  the 
**Lifc  of  Nelson  "  by  Southey.  An  intro- 
duction by  Prof.  Edward  Kirk  Rawson,  of 
the  Naval  Academy,  reviews  the  position  of 
the  life  and  the  various  accounts  of  Nelson, 
deals  unhesitatingly  with  the  Lady  Hamil- 
ton episode  and  describes  his  personal  char- 
acter. The  **  Life,*'  which  has  had  a  num- 
ber of  recent  reprints,  is  a  model  of  brief 
biography.  Handy  Volume  Edition.  With 
poi'txait    345  pp.     i6mo. 

Petbr  Abelard.  By  Joseph  McCabe, 
author  of  "Twelve  Years  in  a  Monastery," 
etc.  Peter  Abelard  was  bom  toward  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century ;  he  was  one 
of  the  keenest  thinkers  and  boldest  theolo- 
gians of  his  time.  While  a  Benedictine 
monk  he  loved  Heloise,  an  abbess.  Their 
romance  was  eivea  to  the  world  in  *'  The 
Letters  of  Abdard  and  Heloise."  Father 
McCabe  gives  a  detailed  account  of  Abelard's 
life  and  of  his  theological  position  towards 
hk  contemporaries.  He  also  throws  the 
light  of  scholarship  on  Abelard*s  much  mis- 
understood personality.  402  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. — Publishers'  Weekly. 


BOYS       AND       GIRLr 


Adventures  in  Toyland.  By  Edith 
King  Hall.  The  adventures  of  a  child  in 
toyland.  She  strays  back  into  a  toy  store 
and  finds  the  entire  stock  enjoying  itself  in 
wonderland,  which  is  illustrated  by  mys- 
tical pictures  in  which  the  toy  accent,  atti- 
tude and  gesture  is  preserved.  Illustrated 
by  Alice  B.  Woodward.     152  pp.     i2mo. 

Alphabet  of  Birds.  An.  By  Gertrude 
Keeley.  A  brightly  colored  picture-book  for 
little  folks.  For  each  letter  of  the  alphabet 
there  is  a  picture  of  some  bird,  a  short 
fhyme  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  habits  and 
home  of  the  bird  mentioned.  This  makes 
an  instructive  as  well  as  an  amusing  gift 
book.    Quarto. 

Alphabet  of  Wild  Flowers,  An.  By 
Gertrude  Keeley.  In  this  book  the  best 
known  flowers  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
each  with  bright  pictures,  rhymes  and  prose 
descriptions,  the  last  containing  some  help- 
ful information  not  only  for  children  but 
also  for  older  persons.     Quarto. 

Bad  Penny,  A.  By  John  T.  Wheelwright, 
author  of  "A  Child  of  the  Century,"  etc. 
A  short  juvenile  story  that  will  doubtless  af- 
ford great  interest  to  boys  and  girls,  as  will 
the  many  clever  pictures  that  accompany 
it.  Illustrated  by  F.  G.  Attwood.  162  pp. 
i2mo. 

Bears  of  Blue  River,  The.  By  Charles 
Major,  author  of  ** When  Knighthood  Was 
in  Flower,"  etc.  Illustrated.  277  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review. 

Betty  Seldon,  Patriot.  By  Adele  C. 
Thompson,  author  of  ** Beck's  Fortune." 
Betty  IS  a  bright  Connecticut  girl,  happily 
as  industrious  and  filial  as  she  is  attractive. 
Her  devotion  to  her  father,  a  captain  in  the 
Continental  army,  and  her  experience  with 
a  Tory  uncle,  who  appears  upon  the  sup- 
posed death  of  her  father  and  takes  her  to 
his  home  in  Pennsylvania,  pretending  to  be 
her  guardian,  form  the  basis  of  this  book. 
Historical  events  are  accurately  traced  lead- 
ing up  to  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown,  with  reunion  and  happiness  for 
all  who  deserve  it.  With  illustrations  by 
Lilian  Crawford  True.    246  pp.    i2mo. 
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Boy  Donald  and  His  Chum.  By  Pcnn 
Shirley,  author  of  **Boy  Donald/*  etc.  Boy 
Donald,  with  parrot,  monkey,  and  other  ele- 
ments ofa  lively  story,  pleased  a  large  circle 
of  readers  last  year,  and  now  Boy  Donald 
with  his  little  friend,  whom  he  adopts  as 
his  "twin,*'  cannot  fail  to  enlarge  the  circle 
of  acquaintance.  Boy  Donald  Series.  Il- 
lustrated by  Bertha  6.  Davidson.  150  pp. 
i2mo. 

Candle  and  thb  Cat,  The.  'By  Mary  F. 
Leonard,  author  of  Half  a  Dozen  Thinking 
Caps."  **  The  Caudle  "  is  a  little  giri  who 
tries  to  follow  her  grandfather's  advice  and 
carry  the  light  of  good  deeds  about  with 
her.  The  cat  is  a  real  one,  named  *'  Trol- 
ley.*' He  and  the  **  Candle  **  are  both  filled 
with  good  intentions  in  spite  of  their  out- 
bursts of  innocent  mischief.  The  story  tells 
the  part  the  two  play  in  acting  as  peace- 
makers and  healing  a  rift  of  years'  standing 
between  two  neighboring  families.  With 
frontispiece.  88  pp.  i2mo. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

Don  Quixote.  Being  the  adventures  of 
Don  Quixote  retold  for  young  people.  By 
Calvin  Dill  Wilson.  The  wonderful  adven- 
tures of  the  old  Spanish  knight-errant  are 
amusing  to  older  heads,  but  children  have 
not  always  grasped  Cervantes'  style  The 
story  is  here  retold  as  simply  as  possible, 
and  cannot  fail  to  please.  The  version  pre- 
serves all  the  incidents  of  the  original  book 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  episodes 
that  would  not  readily  be  understood.  It 
relates  the  doughty  deeds  of  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  Panza — the  battle  with  the 
sheep,  the  tilting  with  the  windmill,  the 
slayine  of  the  wine-skin  giant,  and  all  the 
absurd  exploits  which  have  caused  the  world 
to  laugh  smce  they  were  first  narrated  some 
three  hundred  years  ago.  Illustrated.  251 
pp.     i6mo. 

Fairy  of  the  Rhone,  The.  By  A. 
Comyns  Carr.  A  fairy  story  with  archaic 
•*  Block"  illustrations,  which  follow  familiar 
lines.  Offers  the  usual  motif  of  a  young 
man  of  human  parentage  who  falls  in  love 
with  a  fairy  maiden,  while  his  heart  is  really 
pledged  to  an  earthly  woman.  Cosy  Corner 
Series.    69  pp.     i2mo. 

FiNDELKiND.  By  Louise  de  la  Ramee 
(Ouida).  This  fairy  story  by  Ouida  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  her  works  full  of 
sentiment.  Its  scene  is  laid  in  Innspruck. 
Cosy  Comer  Series.  Illustrated  by  E.  B. 
Barry.     63  pp.     i2mo. 

Frolics  ok  the  A.  B.  C.  By  Fannie  E. 
Ostrander.  Every  letter  is  represented  here 
as  a  tiny  Sprite,  whose  adventures  are  told 
in  clever,  witty  and  easily-remembered 
jingles.  The  special  merit  of  the  book  is 
Its  simplicity  and  its  purity  of  diction 
which  renders  it  so  quickly  understood,  and 


at  the  same  time  fills  the  child's  mind  with 

J' list  that  class  of  words  which  ought  to  be 
:nown  first.  Illustrated  by  R.  W.  Hirchert. 
Quarto. 

Gatty  and  I.  By  Frances  E.  Crompton. 
A  child's  story,  autobiographical,  carrying 
the  history  of  a  child's  growth  through  its 
early  years  in  the  way  of  reminiscence,  with 
touches  of  the  inner  life  and  that  of  child 
time.  Cosy  Comer  Series.  Illustrated  by 
S.  Pym.     116  pp.  i6mo. 

Heart.  A  schoolboy's  joumal.  By  Ed- 
mondo  de  Amicis.  Translated  by  Isabel  F. 
Hapgood.  This  is  an  Italian  boy's  diary  in 
which  the  youth  relates  the  adventures  and 
joys  of  his  school-days.  It  affords  much 
pleasant  entertainment  and  contains,  more- 
over, many  useful  lessons  on  the  happiness 
of  love  and  gentleness.  Its  moral  tone  is 
particularly  high.  Illustrated.  371  pp.  i6mo. 

Heroine  of  1812,  A.     By  Amy  E.  Blan- 
chard.    335  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 

In  the  Fireflies'  Gix)w.  A  collection 
of  short  stories.  By  Alice  Rogers  Moore. 
This  collection  of  short  stories  for  children 
is  for  the  most  part  original,  but  includes 
several  from  the  German.  Ten  of  the  stor- 
ies are  of  this  character,  most  of  them  from 
recent  German  sources.  The  remaining 
stories  are  for  in  general  on  child-life, 
some  of  them  fairy  stories  and  others  laid  in 
more  familiar  scenes.  With  portrait.  196 
pp.     i2mo. 

Kids  of  Many  Colors.  By  Grace  Duffie 
Boy  Ian  and  Ike  Morgan.  The  Christinas 
sea.son  is  approaching  and  soon  will  come 
the  question  of  gifts  for  the  children. 
Doubtless  the  very  little  ones  would  be  at- 
tracted and  much  interested  by  the  many 
brightly  colored  pictures  and  the  tiny  tune- 
ful rhymes  contained  in  this  book^ 
157  PP'     Quarto. 

LONESOMEST  DoLL,  The.  By  Abbie  Fare- 
well Brown.  A  story  of  two  small  girb,  one 
a  princess,  the  other  a  porter's  chud.  The 
pnncess  had  a  doll  quite  too  splendid  for 
everyday  use— it  was,  therefore,  locked  up 
and  was  the  lonesomest  doll  in  the  king- 
dom. The  porter's  child,  using  her  father's 
kevs,  got  into  the  treasure-room  where  the 
doll  was.  The  princess  found  her  way 
thither  and  the  doll  made  the  children 
friends.  Bv  and  by  the  princess  was  cap- 
tured by  robbers,  but  was  saved  by  the  doll, 
which  cried  when  the  robbers  squeezed  it 
and  revealed  to  the  pursuers  where  the  prin- 
cess was.  Illustrated  by  E.  Pollak.  76  pp. 
i2mo. 

Madam  Liberauty.  By  Juliana  Horatia 
Ewing,  author  of  "Jackanapes,"  etc.  This 
reprint  is  one  of  Mrs.  Ewing's  early  stories, 
has  the  usual  ethical  touch,  is  laid  in  an 
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Boglish  scene  which  the  author  portrays  so 
well,  and  has  illustrations,  quite  as  English 
IS  the  text,  by  Btheldred  B.  Barry.  74  pp. 
i3mo. 

MiST&ESS  Dorothy.  By  Fred  O.  Bart- 
lett  A  story  of  the  colonial  period,  written 
in  an  imitation  of  the  dialect  of  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  run- 
ning throueh  it  a  little  colonial  love  story 
with  a  child,  Dorothy,  as  its  central  figure, 
and  is  charmingly  narrated.  Illustrate  by 
Sarah  Noble-Ives.    37  pp.    i6mo. 

MoPSA  THB  Fairy.  By  Jean  Ingelow. 
Jack,  the  young  man  who  suddenly  passed 
through  a  small  hole  in  a  hedge  to  come 
out  on  the  other  side  into  a  strange  new 
world,  has  some  adventures  almost  equal  to 
Alice's  in  Wonderland  or  through  the  wind- 
ing mazes  of  the  Looking  Glass.  From  the 
moment  he  accommodatingly  puts  the  three 
baby  fairies  in  his  pocket  his  adventures  be- 

S'tt,  and  with  Mopsa  as  a  g^ide,  nothing  in 
iryland  escapes  him.  Such  a  tale  as  that, 
fnllof  remarkable  adventures,  deliciouslj 
impossible,  wonderfully  interesting,  is 
"Mopsa  the  Fairy,"  and— best  of  all— it  is 
told  in  so  simple  a  style  with  such  delight- 
fully "easy  words'*  that  the  child  just  be- 
ginning to  dip  into  the  First  Reader  can  al- 
most read  it  for  himself.  New  edition.  Il- 
lustrated. 220  pp.  i6mo.— N.  Y.  Times 
Saturday  Review. 

Oi,D  Songs  for  Young  America.  Har- 
monized by  Clarence  Forsyth.  This  volume 
contains  the  children's  folklore  songs  (with 
the  original  airs)  which  are  passed  on  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Miss  Ostertag 
has  collected  thirty-six  of  these  American 
"classics"  (such  as  "Yankee  Doodle," 
"London  Bridge,"  **King  William  was  King 
James'  Son,"  "Pop  Goes  the  Weasel,"  and 
all  the  others  so  intimately  connected  with 
e?eryone's  childhood  recollections)  and  has 
drawn  for  them  illustrations  in  color  and 
black  and  white.    46  pp.    Quarto. 

Our  Littlb  Japanese  Cousin;  Our  Lit- 
Tw  Brown  Cousin;  Our  Little  Indian 
Cousin;  Odr  Little  Russian  Cousin.  By 
Biarv  Hazleton  Wade.  In  these  small  books 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Japanese,  Ma- 
lays, Indians  and  Russians  are  told  in  a 
nniqne  and  interesting  way.  Clear  and 
conq>rehensive,  instructive  to  both  old  and 
yoong,  and  especially  suited  to  juveniles. 
The  Little  Cousin  Series.  Four  vols.  66, 
79,  83,  54  PP-     i2mo. 

OCR  Uncle  the  Major.  By  James  Otis. 
This  is  a  story  of  old  New  York,  in  the  days 
preceding  the  Revolution,  written  for  chil- 
dren. It  is  lively  and  humorous,  yet  true 
and  real,  and  represents  graphically  the 
New  York  of  old  colonial  days,  with  its  deep 
ondercnrrent  of  feeling  against  foreign 
aathority.  With  frontispiece.  102  pp.;  iimo. 


Pair  of  Them,  A.  By  Evelyn  Raymond. 
The  pair  are  a  wealthy,  pretty  little  eirl  and 
a  poverty-stricken,  hunchback  chila.  The 
cripple  proves  herself  the  stronger  friend  of 
the  two,  imparting  to  the  other  some  of  her 
own  brave  spirit,  nursing  her  through  a 
dangerous  illness — in  which  her  friend 
nearly  becomes  a  cripple  herself— and  dis- 
pLaving  great  heroism  on  another  occasion 
in  front  of  an  express  train.  Then  there's  a 
dog  named  '*  Max,"  who  plays  no  unimpor- 
tant part  in  events.  The  book  is  a  well- 
written  child's  story — teaching  a  noble  les- 
son of  love  that  oversteps  the  bounds  of 
simple  charity.  With  frontispiece.  156  pp. 
i2mo. 

Prince  Harold.   By  I^.  F.  Brown.  Illus- 
trated by  Aline  Witry.     255  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 

Princess  op  Hearts,  The.  By  Sheila 
£.  Brain  e.  An  extravaganza,  evidently  sug- 
gested by  * 'Alice  in  Wonderland,"  turning 
upon  the  adventures  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  a  pack  of  cards,  their  haps  and  mis- 
haps, their  loves,  their  marriages  and  their 
various  escapes  from  one  or  the  other.  The 
book  is  what  is  known  as  a  comic  juvenile. 
It  is  in  Uu^e  print,  has  grotesque  illustra- 
tions and  its  story  moves  with  a  lively  grig. 
172  pp.  i2mo. 

Small,  Small  Child,  A.  By  E.  Living- 
ston Prescott.  A  story  written  with  much 
knowledge  of  barracks  and  military  prison 
life  and  the  effect  on  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  one  of  the  worst  of  men  both  in  the 
barracks  and  jail  of  a  little  Child.  The  story 
is  told  with  great  delicacy,  with  singular 
penetration  and  with  careful  avoidance 
of  sentimentality.  Illustrated  by  A.  D. 
M'Cormick.    68  pp.     i2mo. 

Stephen.  A  Story  of  the  Little  Crusaders. 
By  Eva  A.  Madden.  That  was  a  remarkable 
period  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  the  chil- 
dren, emulating  the  deeds  of  their  knightly 
fathers,  undertook  a  crusade  to  rescue  the 
Holy  Tomb  at  Jerusalem.  Today  it  can 
hardly  be  believed  that  mothers  and  fathers 
could  have  let  their  children  depart  on  an 
unknown  and  perilous  journey  of  hundreds 
of  miles  across  the  sea.  The  present  book 
adheres  to  fact  for  its  chief  figure  of  Stephen 
of  Cloyes  and  his  preaching.  Around  him 
and  the  crusade  is  woven  a  story  which  will 
give  children  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  times. 
From  its  very  nature  the  book  will  prove 
absorbing,  in  addition  to  inculcating  a  noble 
lesson  of  privation  and  self-sacrifice  for  what 
appears  to  be  one's  duty.  With  frontispiece. 
162  pp.     i2mo. 

'Tilda  Jane.    An  orphan  in  search  of  a 
home.      By  Marshall  Saunders,  author  of 
"  Her  Sailor,"  etc.      Illustrated  by  Clifford 
Carleton.    287  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 
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TW'BNTIETH  Ckntury  Boy,  A.  By 
Marguerite  Linton  Glentwortb  (Gladys 
Dudley  Hamilton.)  This  is  the  story  of  the 
attempt  of  ^  youns^  lady  of  wealth  and 
position  to  look  after  her  precocious  young 
brother  at  various  summer  boarding  places, 
while  her  mother  enjoys  a  trip  to  Europe. 
The  boy  develops  possibilities  of  mischief 
and  adventure  without  limit,  yet  always 
retaining  the  affection  of  those  about  him, 
as  he  wul  of  the  reader.  Each  chapter  is 
a  complete  sketch  in  itself,  affording 
unequaled  material  for  reading  aloud  in 
public  or  private,  and  the  whole  forms  a 
connected  narrative  which  is  irresistible. 
With  illustrations  by  Charles  Copeland.  310 
pp.     i2mo. 

Two  AND  One.  By  Charlotte  M.  Vaile. 
Nine  child's  stories  connected  with  a  slender 
thread  of  narrative  linking  **a  pair  of  chil- 
dren who  counted  just  a  dozen  years  be- 
tween them,  and  the  one  was  a  grown-up 
person  who  loved  the  sky  and  the  woods 
and  all  the  green,  out-of-door  world  almost 
as  well  as  they  did.  The  grown-up  person 
had  stopped  going  to  school,  and  the  chil- 
dren had  not  vet  begun.'*  The  stories  are 
simply  told,  follow  conventional  lines  and 
have  tiie  usual  touch  of  fairy-land.  With 
frontispiece.     102  pp.     i2mo. 

WoULDBEGOODS,  Thb.      By    E.    Nesbit. 
Illustrated  by  Reginald  B.  Birch.      313  pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review. 

Young  Foi^ks'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
Adapted  for  children.  By  Grace  Duflfie 
Boylan.  A  very  clever  conceit  this  of 
adapting  Mrs.  Stowe's  famous  story  to  the 
use  of  children.  It  makes  a  profitable  as 
well  as  an  entertaining  book  for  juveniles. 
With  original  illustrations  by  Ike  Morgan. 
166  pp.    Quarto. 


CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry.  By  James  Knight,  M.A. 
In  a  work  like  this  an  attempt  to  exhaust 
the  subject  in  one  book  would  result  in  a 
jumble  of  indigestible  formulae.  This  vol- 
ume, therefore,  attempts  to  present  simply 
the  essentials  in  the  most  direct  and  thor- 
ough manner,  concluding  with  suggestions 
for  further  study.  It  will  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  more  systematic  work  in  the 
science,  and  those  who  take  the  trouble  to 
study  the  book  will  be  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  to  what  numerous  and.  varied  appli- 
cations their  acquirements  may  be  put. 
The  Self-Educator  Series.  162  pp.  In- 
dexed.    i2mo. 


CLASSICS 

I/OVE  Letters  OF  Abelard  and  Hbloisb, 
The.  The  Temple  Classics.  With  frontis- 
piece.    132  pp.    32mo. 

Tale  of  the  Argonauts,  The.  By 
ApoHonius  of  Rhodes.  Translated  by  Arthur 
S.  Hay.  A  brief  outline  eives  the  literary 
history  and  place  of  this  belated  epic  which 
is  translated  into  hexameters  following  as 
nearly  as  may  be  the  original.  The  Temple 
Classics.     With  frontispiece.  208  pp.  32mo. 
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Famous   Actresses    of    the    Day   in 
America.     By    Lewis    C.    Strang.     Stage 
Lovers'  Series.    Second  series.    Illustrated. 
340  pp.    Indexed.     i6mo. 
See  review. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Brief  French  Course,  A.  In  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  of  Syntax  promulgated  by 
the  French  Government,  by  decree  of 
March  11,  1901.  By  Antoine  Muzzarelli, 
author  of  *•  French  Classics,''  etc.  This 
brief  French  course  in  Syntax  follows  the 
reform  system  approved  by  the  French 
Academy,  and  recently  promulgated  by  the 
government  abolishing  and  simplifying 
many  rules  which  have  hitherto  zuade 
French  composition  difficult.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  nt  one  both  for  reading  French 
easily  as  well  as  for  conversation.  The  work 
is  provided  with  an  appendix  containing  a 
vocabulary  and  a  list  of  verbs.  There  are 
exercises  for  translation  and  poems  for 
memorizing.  The  exercises  are  arranged 
synthetically  and  phonetics  are  treated  with 
special  care.    393  pp.     i2mo. 

French.  By  John  Adams,  M.  A.  This 
book  is  not  along  the  formal  lines  of  a 
grammar,  but  seeks  to  render  the  langua^ 
interesting  before  trying  to  dissect  it.  Still 
it  does  not  lack  meth<3,  for  the  ultimate 
object  of  teaching  construction  is  arrived  at 
in  due  course.  The  work  does  not  commit 
the  common  fault  of  ex]>ecting  too  much 
from  a  student.  But,  given  an  ordinary 
amount  of  intelligence  and  perseverance, 
the  student  should  be  able  to  make  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  the  study  through  his  per- 
sonal eflforts.  The  Self-Educator  Series.  206 
pp.    i2mo. 

Gera^an.  By  John  Adams,  M.  A.  The 
student  who  works  conscientiously  through 
this  book  will  find  himself  able  to  read  Ger- 
man with  considerable  ease.    Convetsation, 
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of  course,  can  be  acqaired  only  by  actual 
coQtact  with  German-speaking  people ;  but 
with  a  reading  knowledge  as  a  basis,  the 
other  is  readily  obtained.  Often  the  read- 
ing knowledge  is  all  that  is  needed,  for  by 
its  aid  a  whole  literature  is  opened  up.  This 
manual  does  not  pretend  to  exhaust  its  sub- 
ject. It  merely  gives  an  impetus  in  the 
proper  direction,  furnishing  guides  for  a 
continued  course  of  self-instruction  which 
cannot  help  but  be  successful  if  properly 
pursned.  The  Self-Educator  Series.  214 
pp.    i2mo. 

Latin.  By  W.  A.  Edward,  M.  A.  In  this 
study  of  Latin  the  student  will  find  it  best 
to  work  right  through,  exercise  by  exercise. 
Bach  has  its  object  and  paves  the  way  for 
the  next  step.  The  worker  will  not  have 
proceeded  far  before  he  will  begin  to  grasp 
the  scheme  of  instruction  for  himself  and 
thus  be  able  to  facilitate  his  progress.  A 
good  vocabulary  is  included  in  the  back  of 
the  book;  while  the  necessary  grammar 
will  be  found  embodied  in  the  text.  The 
Self-Educator  Series.    265  pp.     i2mo. 
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Asia  and  Europe.  Studies  presenting 
conclusions  formed  by  the  author  in  a  long 
life  devoted  to  the  subject  of  relations  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe.  By  Meredith 
Townsend.  388  pp.  8vo. 
See  review  and  With  New  Books. 

Atobis  and  Enkrgiss.  By  D.  A.  Mur- 
ray, A.  M.  The  author  was  for  some  time 
instructor  in  the  government  school  in  Ki- 
oto, Japan.  The  thesis  which  he  seeks  to 
sustain  is  that  energy  in  all  its  forms  is  a 
distinct  entity.  Prof.  Frederick  Starr,  of 
Chicago  University,  adds  a  preface  warmly 
approving  of  the  work  and  its  conclusions  as 
certain  to  stimulate  thoughts,  and,  while 
giving  a  simple  explanation,  likely  to  prove 
the  true  one.     202  pp.     i2mo. 

Cant  and  the  Canteen.  By  S.  B.  Dex- 
ter. A  careful  study  of  the  question  of  the 
army  canteen,  based  in  the  first  instance 
npon  an  examination  at  Fort  Sheridan.  In 
addition,  there  is  an  examination  of  the 
treatment  of  the  liquor  question  in  the 
United  States  Army  since  1790,  and  a  re- 
view of  the  debate  on  the  canteen  in  the 
Senate,  an  analysis  of  court-martial  returns, 
trials  and  convictions  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  a  summary  of  the  results.  The  conclu- 
sion reached  is  that  the  canteen  offers  the 
best  way  of  regulating  and  restricting  the 
liquor  traflSc  139  pp.  i8mo. 
See  With  New  Books. 

Character.  The  grandest  thing  in  the 
world.  By  Orison  Swett  Marden.  55  pp. 
i2mo. 


Cheerfulness  as  a  Life  Power.  By 
Orison  Swett  Marden.    79  pp.    i2mo. 

Good  Manners.  A  passport  to  success. 
By  Orison  Swett  Marden.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  Abner  Bailey.    64  pp.     i2mo. 

Hour  of  Opportunity,  The.  By  Orison 
Swett  Marden,  author  of  "Pushing  to  the 
Front,"  etc.  With  the  assistance  of  Abner 
Bailey.    54  pp.     i2mo. 

Iron  Will,  An.  By  Orison  Swett  Mar- 
den, author  of  * 'Pushing  to  the  Front,"  etc. 
With  the  assistance  of  Abner  Bailey.  These 
Success  Booklets  are  prettily  bound  and 
contain  many  valuable  suggestions  on  the 
means  of  obtaining  success,  giving  apt  and 
practical  examples.  The  illustrations  con- 
sist of  portraits  of  great  men  and  women. 
49  pp.     i2mo. 

Essays  of  Francis  Bacon,  The.  With 
an  introduction  by  William  H.  Hudson. 
This  edition  of  the  "Essays  of  Francis 
Becon  "  follows  the  text  of  the  third  edition 
of  the  '*  Essays  "  published  by  Bacon  in 
1625  after  his  revision.  The  archaic  punc- 
tuation, capital  letters  and  spelling  are  re- 
tained. An  introduction  by  Mr.  WUliam  H. 
Hudson  is  prefaced,  together  with  a  portrait 
from  Posselwhite's  engraving  of  the  print,  by 
J.  Houbraken,  1728.  The  type  is  large  for 
the  size  of  the  page,  the  margin  somewhat 
narrow,  but  the  general  shape  and  appear- 
ance comely.  Handy  Volume  Eaition. 
With  portrait.    273  pp.     i6mo. 

Historical  Essays  of  Thomas  Babing- 
TON  Macaulay.  This  collection  of 
Macualay's  historical  essays  is  designed  to 
be  a  companion  volume  to  the  literary  essays 
before  issued  in  this  series.  It  includes 
essays  on  '*  Burleigh  and  His  Times,''  **  John 
Hampden,"  **  Horace  Walpole,**  **Lord 
Clive.*'  and  **  William  Pitt."  An  introduc- 
tion by  George  Watrous  briefly  examines 
their  standpoint  and  compares  them  with 
Hume's  Essays.  Handy  Volume  Edition. 
With  portrait.    350  pp.     i6mo. 

Life  Beyond  the  Grave.  A  series  of 
discourses.  Bj  Rev.  H.  S.  Hoffman,  D.  D. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  subject  in- 
vested with  such  deep  and  abiding  interest, 
is  treated  ver^  thoroughly  in  the  several 
chapters  of  this  volume.  The  nature  of  the 
future  glorified  life  also  occupies  consider- 
able space.  The  author  adduces  from  nature, 
reason  and  human  experience  arguments  for 
the  future  life  confirmatory  of  the  teach- 
ings of  special  revelation.  Third  edition, 
311  pp.     i2mo. 

Pitfalls  op  the  Ballroom.  By  Geo. 
F.  Hall,  author  of  **  Tabernacle  Folks,"  etc. 
With  a  preface  by  Sam.  P.  Jones.  This  is  a 
book  intended  to  impress  upon  the  public 
the  soul-destroying  effect  of  dancing.  The 
title  is  rather  a  misnomer,  for  according  to 
Mr.  Hall  a  ballroom  is  not  only  a  plckce  con- 
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taining  pitfalls,  but  one  big  pitfall  in  itself. 
One  of  the  complaints  which  Mr.  Hall 
makes  against  dancing  among  church  mem- 
bers is  that  it  keeps  them  away  from  prayer 
meetingrs  and  prevents  religious  revivals. 
A  skeptic  might  suggest  that  if  a  person's 
religion  is  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
temptation  of  a  dance  it  is  not  good  for 
much  anyway.  Another  argument  which 
he  advances  is  that  **  the  best  men,'*  such 
as  **  Washington,  Garfield,  Clay,  Bismarck, 
and  Garibaldi,"  do  not  suggest  to  our  minds 
the  idea  of  dancing,  Those  acquainted  with 
history  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  these 
gentlemen  would  agree  with  Mr.  Hall's 
views  or  not.  Illustrated.  240  pp.  i2mo. — 
Washington  Times. 

Stevbnson's  Attitude  to  Lifr  :  With 
readings  from  his  bssays  and  i.ktters. 
By  John  Franklin  Genung.  The  author 
has  an  ins|>iring  topic  in  Stevenson,  and 
he  handles  it  in  an  inspiring  manner.  He 
eives  many  a  glimpse  at  his  subject  both  by 
description  and  quotation.  The  book  is  not 
long,  but  it  will  prove  interesting  to  reader 
and  invaluable  to  student.  Not  only  will 
the  subject  be  found  of  deep  interest  but 
the  letterpress  of  the  book  itself  will  appeal 
to  all  who  like  to  see  in  their  libraries  ex- 
amples of  unusual  typography.  44  pp. 
i2mo. 

Unto  the  Last.  Four  essays  on  the 
first  principals  of  political  economy.  By 
John  Ruskin.  With  an  introduction  by  Rich- 
ard T.  Ely,  LL.D.  A  reprint  of  Ruskin 's 
four  lectures  on  Political  Economy.  Prof. 
Richard  T.  Ely  furnishes  an  introduction 
which  dwells  upon  the  ethical  value  of 
Ruskin 's  work  if  approached  with  an  honest 
desire  to  obtain  what  benefit  can  be  secured 
from  it  instead  of  seeking  for  its  faults  and 
limitations.  Handy  Volume  Edition.  With 
portrait.     194  pp.     i6mo. 
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Age  of  Fabi,e. — The  Age  of  Chivai,ry. 
—Legends  of  Chari,emagne.  By  Thomas 
Bulfinch.  In  these  volumes  the  myths  and 
legends  of  the  early  ages  are  told  in  clear 
modem  English.  The  first  book  contains 
stories  relating  to  the  old  Greek  and  Roman 
deities;  the  second  to  the  adventures  of 
King  Arthur ;  the  third  to  Charlemagne  and 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  reading,  traveling 
and  writing  these  books  are  a  great  aid,  as 
they  interpret  many  allusions,  add  poetry 
and  romance  to  many  places  of  interest, 
and  afford  a  store  of  material  for  works  of 
fiction,  poetry  and  art,  that  is  well  worth 
possessing.  3  vols.  329,  460,  271  pp.  iSmo, 
with  photogravure  frontispieces. 


FICTION 


Arune  VAI.KRE,  A  Story  of  Life.  Re- 
produced in  facsimile  from  the  original 
manuscript  of  Joseph  Hallworth.  An  in- 
teresting character  study  of  life  in  a  tene- 
ment house  by  Joseph  Hallworth.  It  re- 
minds one  somewhat  of  Dickens.  'Tis  a 
unique  and  attractive  little  book  both  in 
contents  and  in  appearance.  The  cover  is 
dainty  and  appropriate,  the  pages  heavy 
and  glossy,  and  printed  in  script  taken  from 
the  original  manuscript  of  the  author  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pen  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Hallworth  himself!     161  pp.     i2mo. 

At  The  Court  of  Catherine  the 
Great.  By  Fred  Whishaw.  An  historical 
romance  laid  in  the  times  of  Catherine  the 
Great,  principally  devoted  to  the  loves  of  a 
German  girl  of"^  noble  birth  who  follows 
Catherine  to  Russia,  and  a  young  man  of 
mingled  English  and  German  descent. 
The  book  first  appeared  in  1899  and  no 
special  effort  is  made  to  maintain  the  his- 
torical surroundings,  though  they  are  fol- 
lowed in  a  general  way  ana  the  usual  con- 
ventional characteristics  of  Russian  life  are 
maintained.  Stokes'  Library  of  Fiction. 
363  pp.     i2mo.    Paper. 

Backwoodsman,  The.  By  H.  A.  Stanley, 
author  of  **  Rex  Wayland's  Fortune.*'  This 
is  a  story  of  the  New  York. frontier  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Sir  William  John- 
son and  the  Butlers  figure  largely  m  its 
pages,  Mr.  Stanley  having  an  almost  un- 
paralleled intimacy  with  the  history  of  this 
period.  Not  only  is  the  author  so  saturated 
with  the  events  of  this  day  and  locality  as 
to  re-create  the  picturesque  scenes  of  camp 
and  battlefield  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  with 
extraordinary  clearness,  but  the  woods-life 
of  the  rangers  and  the  wild  Indian  existence 
have  rarely  been  portrayed  in  so  life-like  a 
manner.  The  romance  is  of  the  lately 
neglected  school  with  which  Cooper's  name 
is  inseparably  associated ;  and  Mr.  Stanley 
succeeds  perhaps  better  than  anyone  since 
that  great  master  in  putting  the  reader 
right  out  into  the  heart  of  the  forest,  where 
a  man's  life  depended  on  the  keenness  of 
his  senses  and  his  ability  to  outwit  Nature 
herself,  as  well  as  his  savage  enemies. 
371  pp.     12  mo. 

Bi,ACK  Tortoise,  The.  By  Fredrik  Vil- 
ler.  Authorized  translation  from  the  Nor- 
we^^ian  by  Gertrude  Hughes  Broekstad. 
This  is  a  narrative  of  the  "detective"  descrip- 
tion, only  the  detective  in  the  present  in- 
stance proves  too  clever  by  far  and  is 
obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  some 
friends  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  The  ac- 
count of  his  experiences  is  highly  absorb- 
ing. We  are  told  in  the  first  place  how  he 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  Frick  family, 
and  of  the  curious  likeness  existing  between 
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Mise  Flick  and  her  maid,  Evelina  Reieraon. 
The  diamood  ornament,  known  as  the  Black 
Tortoise,  had  then  disappeared,  but  was  re- 
covered throngh  a  stroke  of  good  Inck.  How 
it  til  ends  we  must  not  deprive  the  reader 
of  the  pleasure  of  finding  out.  The  story  is 
ingeniously  constructed,  and  will  well  re- 
ptv  perusal.  282  pp.  i2mo. — London  Pub* 
lisherB*  Circular. 

Blknnerhassett.      a     romance.       By 
Charles  Felton  Pidgin,  author  of  **Quincy 
Adams  Sawyer.*'    Illustrated.     i2mo. 
See  review. 

Captain  Ravenshaw  ;  or,  Thb  Maid  of 
Cheapside.  a  romance  of  Elizabethan 
London.  By  Robert  Neilson  Stephens, 
tnthor  of  "An  Enemy  to  the  King,**  etc. 
lUnstrated  by  Howard  Pyle  and  others.  369 
pp.    i2mo. 

Cardigan.      By  Robert  W.    Chambers, 
tnthor  of  •*  The  King  in  Yellow,**  etc.  Illus- 
trated.   511  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 

Casting  of  Nets.    By  Richard  Bagot, 
author  of  **A  Roman  Mystery,**  etc.  362  pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review. 

'  Chouans,  The.  By  Honor^  de  Balzac. 
To  the  lovers  of  Balzac  this  volume  will  be 
heartily  welcome.  To  those  unacquainted 
with  the  master-novelist,  **The  Chouans** 
will  serve  excellently  as  an  introduction.  It 
Has  the  first  of  Balzac *s  books  to  bring  that 
author  a  moiety  of  his  larger  fame.  An 
important  feature  is  the  critical  introduc- 
tion by  Prof.  William  P.  Trent  of  Columbia 
University.  The  introduction  tells  the  date 
of  the  story's  publication,  its  place  in  the 
"Comedie  Humaine,**  purpose  and  chief 
characteristics.  It  will  be  found  of  consid- 
erable value  as  a  guide  to  the  further  study 
of  the  great  Frenchman.  Illustrated.  369 
pp.    i2mo. 

Confessions  of  a  Grass  Widow.  By 
Kate  Thy  son  Marr,  author  of  **  Bound  by 
the  Law.  *'  With  an  introduction  by  Joseph 
T.  Butts.  This  book  consists  of  alternate 
chapters  devoted  to  first-person- narrative  of 
the  adventures  of  the  fair  divorcee  and  the 
transcription  of  letters  received  periodically 
from  a  feminine  friend  and  confidante— a 
startlingly-audacious  young  woman  named 
Dodo,  who  is  pictured  as  restless  and  un- 
happy because  the  man  she  has  married  is  a 
Chevalier  Bayard  in  politeness,  conduct,  and 
culture.  These  are  qualities  that  grate  upon 
her,  despite  the  material  comforts  of  her 
marital  alliance,  and  her  expressed  longings 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Tenderloin  make 
reading  that  is  breezy,  to  be  mild  in  de- 
scribing it.  Many  of  the  characters  are 
New  York  newspaper  men ;  but  these  are 
the  good  folk  of  the  volume ;  free,  frank, 
and  Bohemian,  and  opposed  in  coloring  and 


morals  to  a  bizarre  array  of  gentlemen, 
young  and  old,  whose  tenders  of  affection 
make  life  a  burden  for  the  unhappy  pro- 
tagonist. Illustrated.  301  pp.  i2mo. — 
Philadelphia  Times. 

Cost  of  Her  Pride,  The.  By  Mrs.  4 
Alexander,  author  of  **  For  His  Sake,'*  etc. 
This  novel  by  Mrs.  Alexander,  which  first 
appeared  in  1898,  deals,  as  do  most  of  her 
novels,  with  the  upper  stratum  of  English 
life.  It  displays  the  usual  narrow  esca|^e  of 
a  woman  in  a  false  position  and  the  min- 
gling of  interest  and  rapid  conversation.  In 
It,  Leslie  Seton  overhears  a  man,  who  has 
strenuously  tried  to  win  her,  boast  of  her 
infatuation  for  him  to  a  man  friend.  Her 
revenge  is  to  marry  another  man.  Her  un- 
happy life  in  London  with  her  husband  and 
his  dictatorial  mother,  her  divorce  from  her 
husband,  who  proves  unfaithful.  Lippin- 
cott's  Select  Novels.  313  pp.   i2mo.  Paper. 

Daughter  of  Mystery,  A.  A  sensa- 
tional story  of  modern  life.  By  R.  Norman 
Silver,  author  of  **Hate,  the  Destroyer.** 
299  pp.     i2mo. 

Death  of  the  Gods,  The.    By  Dmitre 
M^ejkowski.       Translated      by     Herbert 
Trench.    Authorized  English  version.    414 
pp.     i2nio. 
See  review. 

Deborah.  A  tale  of  the  times  of  Judas 
Maccabaei)S.  B^  James  M.  Ludlow,  author 
of  **  The  Captain  of  the  Janizaries,**  etc. 
406  pp.    i2mo. 

Deacon's  Second  Wind,  The.  By  Archi- 
l>ald  Claveriug  Gunter,  authdr  of  "  Tangled 
Flags,**  etc.  In  this  novel  Mr.  Gunter  de- 
parts from  his  accustomed  romantic  scenes, 
and  turns  his  attention  to  the  hardy  life  of 
the  New  England  folk,  the  story  abounding 
in  native  humor  and  pathos.  Although 
touching  on  religion,  it  is  not  a  religious 
novel.  The  hero  of  it  tacitly  admits  that  he 
has  experienced  religion  in  order  to  gain 
Deacon  Abbott*s  favor  and  obtain  oppor- 
tunity of  making  love  to  that  churchman's 
pretty  daughter.  The  Welcome  Series. 
253  pp.     i2mo.    Paper. 

Dracui^.  By  Bram  Stoker.  A  reprint 
in  less  expensive  shape  of  **  Dracula,**  a 
novel  which  appeared  in  1897.  It  has  since 
been  reprinted  in  a  number  of  daily  news- 
papers, and  constitutes,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  remarkable  story  of  mystery  and 
horror  which  has  appeared  in  many  years. 
The  Pan-American  Library.  378  pp.  i2mo. 
Paper. 

D'Ri  AND  I.    Being  the  memoirs  of  Col- 
onel Ramon  Bell,  U.  S.  A.    By  Irving  Bach- 
eller,  author  of    ''Eben   Holden."      Illus- 
trated by  F.  C.  Yohn.    362  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review.  r     .^^^^i^ 
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Etkrnai.   City,    The.    By  Hall  Caine. 
638  pp.     1 2 mo. 
Sec  review. 

Equai.  Partners.  By  Howard  Fielding. 
This  is  an  absorbing  story  of  crime  and  de- 
tection. Only  incidental  are  the  revela- 
tions of  the  police  captain  who  saved  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  on  $2,750  per 
year,  and  of  the  ward  detectives  whom  a 
butler  watched  because  **  there's  things  in 
the  small  reception  room,  sir,  as  would  go 
into  a  man's  pocket.''  The  main  narrative 
is  of  Elsie  Miller,  a  pretty  little  actress,  of 
how  nearly  she  was  done  to  death  and  of 
how  her  would-be  murderer  formed  a 
strange  partnership  with  the  aforesaid  police 
captam.  There  are  a  number  of  people  in 
the  book  besides  Elsie  whom  it  is  pleasant 
to  meet — a  manly  lover,  an  honest  detec- 
tive, a  fine  young  surgeon  and  a  womanly 
young  woman  of  society.  Illustrations  by 
Seymour  M.  Stone.  269  pp.  lamo.— N.  Y. 
World. 

POMA  GORDYEEFF.      By  Maxim  G6rky. 
Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Isabel  F. 
Hapgood.    With  portrait.    448  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review  and  With  New  Books. 

Forest  Foi,k.  By  James  Prior,  author 
of  Ripple  and  Flooa,"  etc.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  book  is  in  several  instances 
almost  clumsy,  the  overcrowded  incidents 
are  wanting  in  variety  (this  being  especially 
true  in  regard  to  the  troubles  overtaking 
Tant  Rideout)  and  the  action  frequently 
drags.  The  character  of  Nell  Rideout,  the 
chief  personage  of  the  story,  is  capitally 
drawn,  and  her  environment  emphasizes  the 
independence  apd  fearlessnessof  her  disposi- 
tion. All  these  **  Forest  Folk  "  have  an  in- 
describable  charm ;  they  are  so  completely 
typical  of  country  life  that  reading  about 
tnem  serves  to  revive  remembrances  of  the 
broad  spreading  uplands  and  the  scent  of 
the  newly  turned  furrows.  The  daily  rou- 
tine at  the  Low  Farm,  where  Nell,  her 
sister  Tish,  Tant,  and  the  deaf  grandmother 
live,  is  depicted  with  a  natural  simplicity 
that  seems  to  set  the  actual  scene  before 
our  eyes,  and  we  are  almost  sorry  when  the 
troubles  arise  because  they  dis^rb  the  de- 
licious sense  of  quietude  that  pervades  the 
farmstead.  We  have  afforded  no  inkling  of 
the  plot  or  told  how  a  love  passion  enters 
into  Nell's  life,  how  it  gradually  widens  and 
deepens  and  what  tragic  events  it  gives  rise 
to.  Readers  with  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
rural  character  must  obtain  the  book  for 
themselves,  and  we  can  promise  them 
hearty  enjoyment  in  its  perusal.  383  pp. 
i2mo. — London  Publishers'  Circular. 

God's  Smiles  and  a  Look  into  His  Face. 
By  Maggie' Olive  Jordan.  A  short,  pretty 
romance  enveloped  in  an  ethereal  cloud  of 
idealism.  Profoundly  thoughtful  and  full 
of  rare,  sweet  spirituality.  With  portrait. 
218  pp.     i2mo. 


Great  God  Success,  The.  By  John 
Graham.  A  novel  with  a  modem  journalist 
as  the  hero.  This  is  a  most  orieinal  work. 
Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  done.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  knowledge  the  author 
shows  of  his  subject,  that  some  well-known 
journalist  is  masquerading  under  the  name 
of  John  Graham.  He  throws  a  lime-light 
upon  what  is  commonly  called  **  Yellow 
Journalism "  that  will  arouse  a  storm  of 
comment  and  criticism.    299  pp.     i^mo. 

Hei^EN's  Babies.  By  John  Habberton. 
Though  many  years  old,  this  book  will 
always  be  a  joy  to  every  reader.  Many  a 
care  or  sorrow,  h^been  and  will  be  dispelled 
by  its  amusing  incidents  and  cheerftil  air  of 
optimism.  Original  illustrations  by  Miss 
Sara  Crosby.     170  pp.     i2mo. 

Her  Washington  Experiences.       By 
Anna    Farquhar,    author  of    **The   Devil's 
Plough,"  etc.      Illustrated  byT.  DeThuls- 
trup.      222  pp.     i6mo. 
See  review. 

Irish  Pastorai^.  By  Shan  F.  Bullock. 
The  author  is  doing  a  great  work  both  for 
literature  and  for  the  hanlest-worked plodders 
of  any  civilized  country,  in  his  faithful  and 
sympathetic  sketches  of  the  plodding  men 
and  women  of  the  poorest  Irish  peasantry. 
We  have  all  read  of  their  lowly  cabins  with 
their  earth  floors  ;  of  their  meager  fare, 
and  long  working  hours ;  their  igrnorance  of 
life  and  their  keen  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  But  all  these  have  a  different  mean- 
ing when  told  by  one  who  has  lived  amongst 
these  people  and  who  knows  them  wdl; 
who  oversees  their  limitations  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  robust,  unsophisticated  manhood 
that  makes  our  own  conventions  sometimes 
seem  very  small  indeed.  With  frontispiece. 
310  pp.     i2mo. 

Jack  Racer.  By  Henrjr  Somerville.  The 
young  man  who  gives  this  breezy  name  to 
this  story  of  a  typical  Western  town  is  a 
refreshing,  imperturbable  chap,  just  the 
fellow  to  win  hearts  every  day  in  the  week, 
if  the  hearts  are  not  too  old  and  crabbed ; 
for  Jack  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  sedate  old  ladies,  and  among  the  gossips 
has  somewhat  of  a  reputation  as  a  ne'er-do- 
well.  All  the  phases  of  life  in  Pekia,  its 
magnates,  its  beaux,  its  belles,  its  Cantata 
of  Esther,  and  its  politics  are  involved  in 
the  progress  of  his. fortunes  and  the  devel- 
opment of  his  love  aftairs ;  and  they  are  all 
depicted  in  a  way  so  vivid  and  full  of  kindly- 
humor  that  the  book  will  appeal  to  every- 
one who  has  known  or  who  wants  to  know  a 
life  which  is  admirable  in  its  simplicity. 
Decorations  by  Anne  Goldthwaite.  429  pp. 
i2mo. 

Love  in  Our  Vii,i.age  and  Jan  Oxber. 
By  Orme  Agnus.    Two  vols.    Illustrated  by 
Bertha  Newcombe.     159,  210  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review.  r     ,^^^^1^ 
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JUBIX  Dbmmino.  a  story.  By  Albert 
Lathn>p  Lawrence.  A  story  along  new  lines. 
Its  hero  is  a  Canadian  youth  devoted  to  the 
idea  of  a  union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races, 
and  his  theory  is  put  into  practical  form  by 
his  service  firet  with  the  American  forces  in 
Cuba,  and  later  with  the  English  army  in 
Sonth  Africa.    384  pp.     J2mo. 

Justice  to  thb  Woman.  By  Bernie  Bab- 
cock.  A  rather  mediocre  piece  of  fiction 
with  very  little  strength  and  absolutely  no 
beanty  of  style.  Its  one  redeeming  feature 
is  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  char- 
acter of  its  heroine  is  drawn.  373  pp.  i2mo. 

Kim.     By  Rudyard   Kipling,  author  of 
"•The  Day's  Work,'*  etc.     Illustrated.    460 
pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 

King's  Messknger,  The.    A  novel.    By 
Sozanne  Antrobus.    348  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 

Lady  of  Lynn,  The.     By  Sir  Walter  Bes- 
ant,  author  of ''The  Orange  Girl,"  etc.   With 
illustrations.    374  pp.     12 mo. 
Sec  review. 

Lest  We  Forget,  a  romance  of  a  fate- 
ful period.  By  Joseph  Hocking,  author  of 
"The  Purple  Robe,"  etc.  The  scenes  of 
this  story  are  laid  in  the  **Merrie  Eng- 
land" of  the  reign  of  *'Bloody"  Mary 
and  that  vengeful  ruler  and  two  of 
her  chief  counsellors  —  Stephen  Gard- 
iner, Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  Edmund  Bonner, 
Bishop  of  London— are  among  the  principal 
actors  in  the  story.  Wyatt's  abortive  re- 
bellion is  the  chief  incident,  and  it  is  about 
this  a&ir  and  its  tragic  consec^uences  that 
the  action  hinges.  That  there  is  a  plentiful 
measure  of  adventure  can  be  doubted  by  no 
one  familiar  with  the  tiipe  treated  of,  and 
that  these  matters  are  interestingly  set 
forth  in  this  tale  can  be  doubted  by  no  one 
who  reads  it.  Perhaps  the  melodramatic 
portion  of  the  romance  is  a  bit  overdrawn, 
though  that  is  by  no  means  certain,  for  vil- 
lainy truly  stalked  forth  boldly  in  those 
days,  but  the  love  interest  is  prettily  devel- 
oped, and  the  volume  is  one  which  should 
win  many  readers  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  love  deeds  of  heroism  and  the  ro- 
mances of  brave  knights  and  fair  damsels, 
ninstrated.  415  pp.  i2mo.  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Lii,Y  OF  France,  A.    By  Mr3.  Caroline 
Atwmter  Mason,  author  of  ''A  Wind  Flow- 
er," etc.    456  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 

Magic  Wheel,  The.  By  John  Strange 
Winter,  author  of  •*  The  Career  of  a  Beauty," 
etc  A  new  novel  by  Mrs.  John  Strange 
Winter.  Clairvoyance  and  other  fraudulent 
fads  of  the  day  are  dealt  with  in  the  book  in 
which  a  charlatan  is  exposed.     The  usual 


fresh  love  story  runs  on,  and  a  case  of  clair- 
voyance is  presented  in  which  a  medium 
reveals  the  place  of  a  shipwrecked  man  and 
husband  on  a  distant  island.    386  pp.    12 mo. 

Marna's  Mutiny.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser, 
author  of  a  **  Diplomatist's  Wife  in  Japan," 
etc.  A  picture  of  life  in  Japan,  as  foreigners 
see  it,  drawn  by  one  well  fitted  to  deal  with 
■  the  subject,  and  woven  into  a  fresh  and  enter- 
taining dual  love  story.     324  pp.     i2mo. 

MiDDLEMARCH.  A  story  of  provincial 
life.  Biographical  introduction  by  Esther 
Wood.  The  Personal  Edition  of  George 
Eliot's  works.  Two  vols.  446,  427  pp. 
i2mo. 

Mil. WON,  The.  By  Dorothea  Gerard, 
(Madame  Longard  de  Longgarde),  author  of 
*'  One  Year,"  etc.  A  story  of  the  present 
day,  with  the  scene  laid  in  Galicia,  Austria. 
The  owner  of  the  **  Million  "  had  devoted 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life  to  its  accumula- 
tion for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Vienna 
and  arrange  a  brilliant  marriage  for  his 
motherless  daughter  Romana.  Such  was 
the  irony  of  fate,  however,  that  this  money, 
which  was  to  have  been  expended  in  enjoy- 
ing all  the  delights  of  life  at  the  capitol, 
was  devoted  by  its  owner  to  the  founding 
of  an  orphanage,  destined  for  the  education 
of  motherless  girls,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  346  pp.   i2mo. 

Mistress  Barbara.  By  Halliwell  Sut- 
cliffe,  author  of  *'By  Moor  and  Fell,"  etc. 
This  is  a  story  of  love  and  war — of  love  that 
is  quiet  and  persistent,  and  of  war  that  is  no- 
less  so,  for  it  is  not  a  clash  of  visible  weap- 
ons on  the  battlefield,  but  a  war  of  trade  and 
competition  in  manufacturing  pursuits.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Yorkshire,  amid  the  woolen 
mills.  Its  portrayal  of  Yorkshire  scenes 
and  people  impresses  with  the  genuineness- 
of  reality;  its  contrast  of  the  ruined  aris- 
tocracy and  the  avaricious  mediocrity — of 
the  brutal  mill-owners  and  the  maltreated 
wage- earners — displays  a  precision  and 
power  approaching  that  of  Thackeray.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  book  to  be  read  simply  for 
the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour,  but  one 
bearing  under  pleasing  guise  food  for  seri- 
ous reflection.     Illustrated.    475  pp.   i2mo. 

Mistress  Penwick.  By  Dutton  Payne. 
A  novel  of  life  in  England  in  Charles  II. 
time,  which  a  young  woman,  born  in  Can- 
ada, enters,  with  various  diversions,  meet- 
ing Buckingham,  Monmouth  and  others. 
Idle  Hour  Series.     391  pp.     i2mo.     Paper. 

My  Friend  Anne  :  A  Story  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  Bv  Jessie  Armstrong,, 
author  of  "Dan's  Little  Girl,"  etc.  **The 
following  stor^  of  the  time  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth  relies  rather  upon  the  imaginary 
domestic  than  the  historic  interest.  For, 
though  historic  personages  are  introduced,, 
and  in  two  instances  play  rathes  prominent^ 
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parts,  they  are  on  the  whole  subservient  to 
those  characters  who  are  only  imaginary. 
For  some  of  the  incidents — notably  for 
Wolsey*s  banquet— the  author  has  drawn  to 
some  extent  on  Shakespeare,  with  differ- 
ences and  additions  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  her  own  story.** — From  the  Preface. 
With  origiual  illustrations  by  G.  Demam 
Hammond,  R.  I.    320  pp.    ismo. 

My  Strangest  Cass.  By  Guy  Boothby, 
author  of  **  Dr.  Nikola,'*  etc.  This  is  a  de- 
tective story,  a  new  departure  in  the  field 
of  literature  for  Mr.  Boothby.  It  has  to  do 
with  buried  treasures  stolen  from  the  ruined 
palaces  of  a  forgotten  city  in  China  by  three 
adventurers,  one  of  whom  tricks  his  part- 
ners and  escapes  with  the  hard-won  spoils. 
From  the  East  the  scene  shifts  to  London, 
Paris,  and  Italy,  in  the  endeavor  by  the  hero 
(the  detective)  to  track  the  principal  adven- 
turer and  restore  to  the  latter's  partners 
their  portion  of  the  stolen  treasure.  The 
hero  proves  himself  to  be  a  second  Sherlock 
Holmes  in  acumen  and  sangfroid ;  and  the 
story  holds  one*s  interest  to  the  last.  With 
a  frontispiece  by  L.  J.  Bridgman.  300  pp. 
1 2  mo. 

Nest  of  Giri^;  or.  Boarding  Schooi, 
Days,  A.  By  Elizabeth  Westyn  Timlow, 
author  of  **  Cricket,**  etc  A  bright,  enter- 
taining account  of  the  boarding  school  ex- 
periences of  a  number  of  charming  girls. 
It  is  simple  and  natural,  full  of  mirth  and 
^ood  nature,  and  above  all,  strictly  true  to 
life.  Evidently  Miss  Timlow  knows  girl 
nature,  and  moreover  she  can  write  in  an 
•easy,  pleasant  fashion.  Every  girl  should 
read  this  book.     Illustrated.  412  pp.    i2mo. 

Night  Hawk,  The.  A  romance  of  the 
*6o*s.  By  Alex  Johu.  The  story  has  to  do 
with  the  Confederate  blockade- runners  who 
took  their  venturesome  course  between 
Halifax  and  the  ports  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  heroine  of  the  story  is  a  Southern 
woman  of  wealth  and  good  birth  who  acts 
as  a  confederate  spy  in  Halifax,  and  whose 
■career  is  to  some  extent  based  on  that  of  a 
charming  Southerner,  who  actually  served 
the  Confederacy  as  its  secret  agent.  With 
frontispiece  by  Walter  Russell.  378  pp. 
•8mo. 

Orange  Giri,,  The.  By  Sir  Walter 
Besant.  A  reprint  of  one  of  the  last  novels 
by  Sir  Walter  Besant,  first  appearing  in  1899. 
Its  scene  is  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  covering  the  troubled  period, 
and  giviug  an  exact  description  of  London 
life.  The  hero,  the  son  of  a  merchant,  who 
takes  to  fiddling  instead  of  getting  into  busi- 
ness, has  much  to  do  with  the  theaters 
where  he  falls  in  love,  sees  something  of  the 
debtor *s  prison,  and  in  the  end  a  fortunate 
inheritance  clears  up  the  story.  The  Peo- 
ple's Library.  Illustrated  by  Warren  B. 
Davis.     347  pp.     1 2 mo.     Paper. 


Our  Lady  Vanity.  By  Ellen  Olney  Kirk. 
The  story  of  a  self-made  man  who  has  lived 
outside  of  the  glittering  world  of  society, 
but  who  is  ambitious  for  his  son.  This  8on*s 
marriage  is  the  culmination  of  two  ambi- 
tions.  353  pp.    i2mo. — Publishers*  Weekly. 

Patroon  Van  Volkbnberg.  By  Henry 
Thew  Stephenson.  This  historical  romance 
of  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  appeared  a  year  ago.  It  is 
closely  studied  and  uses  as  a  background  for 
its  studv  the  struggle  acainst  the  Patroons. 
The  Belford  Series.  Third  Edition.  Illns- 
trated  by  C.  M.  Relyea.  360  pp.  i2xno. 
Paper. 

Pere  Goriot  — The  Marriage  Con- 
tract. By  Honore  de  Balzac.  A  re- 
print on  thin  paper  and  a  small  page  of  the 
standard  translations  of  Balzac  by  Miss 
Katharine  Prescott  Wormsley.  ''Pere 
Goriot**  and  "The  Marriage  Contract,** 
which  open    this  series  have  taken   their 

?lace  among  the  worlds  great  novels, 
his  edition  presents  them  for  the  first 
time  in  English  in  a  small  but  comely 
volume,  which  while  compact  is  per- 
fectly readable.  The  Pocket  Edition  of 
Balzac.    With  frontispiece.    179  pp.     i6mo. 

Presumption  of  Stanley  Hay,  M.  P., 
The.  By  Nowell  Cay.  The  **first  night" 
of  one  of  Irving's  plays  at  the  Ly- 
ceum Theatre,  London,  is  the  open- 
ing scene  of  this  novel.  Here  Stanley 
Hay,  a  brilliant  young  M.  P.,  acci- 
dentally is  introduced  to  a  beautiful  and 
mysterious  young  woman,  who  appears  to 
be  a  person  of  importance,  as  she  is  being 
pursued  by  a  German  diplomat  of  an  imag- 
inary German  kingdom.  How  Hay  wins 
her  for  his  wife,  after  many  adventures;  and 
discovers  that  she  is  a  "Serene  Hi|:hness,** 
is  told  with  much  spirit.  With  original  il- 
lustrations. 286  pp.  12 mo. —Publishers' 
Weekly. 

Raffi.es.     Further  Adventures   of 
THE   Amateur   Cracksman.     By  E.   W. 
Homung.    Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn.     301 
pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 

Right  of  Way,  The.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 
Illustrated  by  A.  I.  Keller.  419  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review. 

Serious  Wooing,  The.    By  John  Oliver 
Hobbes,  author  of  **The  School  for  Saints," 
etc.    270  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 

Seven  Houses,  The.  A  romance.  By 
Hamilton  Drummond,  author  of  '*A  King*s 
Pawn.**  An  historical  novel  which  opens 
in  Beam  durinp^  the  period  of  the  renais- 
sance. The  heiress  of  a  great  house  is  the 
central  figure  of  the  novel.  Her  marriage 
to  a  man  who  at  last  proves  himself  worthy 

of  her  constitutes   thq  framework  of    the 
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plot.    With  frontispiece  by  A.  Forrestier. 
300  pp.    ismo. 

Shb  Stands  Ai,one.    Thb  Story  of  Pi- 
latb's   Wifb.    By    Mark    Ashton.     Illus- 
trated.   339  pp.     i2nio. 
See  review. 

Storibs  from  Homkr.  By  the  Rev.  Al- 
fred J.  Church,  M.  A.,  author  of  "Stories 
Prom  Virgil.**    252  pp.  i6mo. 

Storibs  From  Virgii,.  By  the  Rev.  Al* 
fred  J.  Church,  M.  A.,  author  of  *»Stories 
from  Homer.*'  These  are  merely  new  edi- 
tions of  two  works  already  well  known,  two 
works  that  will  always  be  worthy  the  pe- 
nsal  of  both  old  and  young.  Their  clear- 
ness and  comprehensiveness  makes  them 
especially  good  guides  to  the  study  of  the 
"Iliad,*'  ••Odyssey"  and  ••^neid."  Illus- 
trated.   312  pp.     i6mo. 

Striking  Hours.  The.  By  Eden  Phill- 
potts,  author  of  **  Lying  Prophets,"  etc. 
These  fourteen  Dartmoor  tales  are  excellent 
examples  of  what  the  now  ••  popular  short 
Tories"  should  be  when  they  appear  in 
volume  form.  They  are  all  complete  in 
themselves,  and  yet  they  are  all  connected 
with  the  same  locality,  and  in  most  of  them 
some  of  the  same  characters  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. The  Devonian  will  delight  in 
the  vividness  of  the  local  touches  and  in 
the  accuracy  of  phrase  and  dialect,  whilst 
those  who  know  but  little  or  nothing  of  the 
West  will  not  find  themselves  overburdened 
with  unintelligible  expressions.  With 
frontispiece.  310  pp.  12m o.— London  Ath- 
enaeum. 

SupRBMK  Surrender,  The.    A  novel. 
By  A.  Maurice  Low.    329  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 

Tai^es  of  the  Cloister.  By  Elizabeth 
G.  Jordan,  author  of  ••  Tales  of  the  City 
Room."  Harper's  Portrait  Collection  of 
Short  Stories.  Illustrated.  253  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review. 

Tangled  Trinities.    By  Daniel  Wood- 
rofFe,  author  of  *•  Her  Celestial  Husband." 
309  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 

Tennessee  Sketches.  By  Louisa  Pres- 
ton Looney.  Probably  believing  that  stories 
<lependin^  merely  on  local  color  for  their 
charm  fail  to  interest  the  discriminating 
reader,  Mrs.  Looney  has  woven  into  her 
book  political  motives  and  situations.  One 
of  the  most  dramatic  of  the  tales  deals  with 
a  Judge  who  has  the  power  to  pardon  his 
own  son  instead  of  condemning  him  to  be 
hanged  for  a  murder  committed  by  the  boy 
in  a  moment  of  anger.  The  climax  is  un- 
expected, and  the  rather  bare  statement  of 
incidents  toward  the  end  of  the  story  sug- 
gests that  the  writing  had  been  cut  down  by 
the  author  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
short  story.    In  ''The  Member  from  Ten- 


nessee "  this  mistake  has  not  been  made, 
and  there  are  some  charming  descriptive 
bits,  giving  a  very  good  idea  of  SouUiem 
life.  There  is  an  excitins;  runaway,  the 
plot  hineing  on  a  famil]^  feud.  In  ''The 
Aftermath  of  the  Old  Regime  "  is  portrayed 
the  gently  bred  Southern  woman  and  her 
daughter  and  their  faithful  black  •'auntie," 
who  has  remained  with  them  through  all 
their  troubles.  321  pp.  i2mo. — Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 

Through  Grey  to  Gold.  By  Charlotte 
Murray,  author  of  '•Muriel  Maione,"  etc. 
This  book  is  by  a  writer  who  is  known  the 
world  over  by  her  religious  poetry  and 
writings,  and,  while  much  might  be  writ- 
ten of  the  valuable  teachings  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  book,  the  best  that  could  be  said 
would' not  convey  to  other  minds  the  beau- 
ty, wholesomeness  and  attractiveness  of  the 
characters  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  them.  With  six  illustrations  by  Flor- 
ence Reason.     167  pp.    i2mo. 

Travels  into  Several  Remote  Nations 
OF  THE  World.  By  Lemuel  Gulliver. 
'•Gulliver's  Travels"  has  been  recognized 
for  nearly  two  centuries  as  one  of  the  very 
greatest  nursery  stories  ever  written.  It 
carries  such  an  air  of  verity  that  the  most 
astounding  adventures  seem  almost  credi- 
ble, while  its  dry  humor  never  fails  of  its 
mission  to  charm.  Viewed  simply  as  a 
child's  book,  it  must  ever  remain  a  classic. 
The  present  volume  is  compact  and  adapted 
to  everyday  use.  The  type  is  large  and 
clear,  tne  paper  of  sooa  weight  and  the 
illustrations  are  excefient.    383  pp.     i6mo. 

Tristram  of  Blent.    An  episode  in  the 
story  of  an  ancient  house.     By  Anthony 
Hope.    426  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 

Vengeance  is  Mine.  By  Andrew  Bal- 
four, author  of  •'To  Arms,"  etc.  A  story  of 
a  century  ago  of  wild  life  on  the  west  coast 
of  England,  of  life  in  the  royal  navy,  a  bat- 
tle with  the  French  frigate,  a  share  of  Na- 
poleonic warfare,  closing  at  Waterloo.  The 
book  has  two  duels,  more  than  one  love 
story,  and  swarms  with  adventure.  The 
Red  Letter  Series.  Illustrated  by  John 
Henderson  Betts  and  others.  307  pp.  i2mo. 
Paper. 

White  Shield,  The.  By  Bertram  Mit- 
.  ford,  author  of  •'  The  Gun-Runner,"  etc.  A 
novel  of  South  African  life,  the  "  White 
Shield  "  being  that  of  a  Zulu  warrior.  The 
life  of  the  Zulu  Impi  is  closely  studied  and 
there  is  the  usual  reek  of  slaughter  and  the 
other  apparatus,  witches,  etc.,  of  a  Zulu 
story.  Stokes'  Copyright  Library.  Illus- 
trated by  David  B.  Keeler.  301  pp.  i2mo. 
Paper. 

Year  One,  The.  A  page  of  the  French 
Revolution.  By  John  Bloundelle-Burton, 
author  of  ••The Seafarers,"  etc.  JUustrated. 
353  pp.     l2mo.  Digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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GAMES  AND    AMUSEMENTS 

Fun  With  Magic.  Amusing  experi- 
ments in  phjsics,  chemistry,  and  geometry. 
By  George  Brunei.  Simple  physical  ex- 
periments of  many  sorts  and  kinds  are  de- 
scribed in  this  volume  with  illustrations  and 
diagrams.  There  are  also  instructions  for 
making  a  camera,  and  plate  holders,  and 
many  simple  forms  of  magic,  and  for  some 
marionettes.  The  directions  are  simple  and 
plain,  and  while  the  results  secured  are 
often  commonplace,  nearly  all  are  within 
the  power  of  the  average  boy.  With  over 
one  hundred  illustrations.     175  pp.     i2mo. 

Short  History  of  thr  American  Trot- 
ting AND  Pacing  Horsk.  By  Henry  T. 
Coates.  The  American  Trotting  Turf  in 
1899  and  J 900.  By  A.  M.  Gillam,  and  What 
To  Do  Before  the  Veterinary  Surgeon  Comes. 
B7  George  Fleming,  F.  R.  C.  V.  S.  A  short 
history  of  the  American  trotting  horse, 
illustrated  b}^  photographs,  opens  this  work. 
Mr.  A.  M.  Gillam  reviews  the  condition  of 
the  trotting  turf  in  1899  and  1900.  A  num- 
ber of  extracts  are  taken  from  various 
authors  in  regard  to  the  care  of  horses,  and 
the  book  closes  with  photographs  of  a  num- 
ber of  trotters.    148  pp.    1 2mo. 
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Aguinaldo.  a  narrative  of  Filipino  am- 
bitions. By  Edwin  Wild  man.  Mr.  Edward 
Wildman,  the  author  of  this  account  of 
Aguinaldo*s  struggle,  first  against  Spain 
and  then  the  American  troops,  was 
Vice-Consul  at  Hone  Kong  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  war,  aided  Aguinaldo  in  his 
return  to  Manila,  acted  as  war  correspond- 
ent and  was  familiar  with  the  successive 
stages  of  the  struggle.  The  work  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  from  Filipino  sources 
and  describes  the  struggle  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  personal  observer  with  no  special 
use  of  ofBcial  documents.    371  pp.     i2mo. 

Daniel,  Darius  the  Median,  Cyrus 
THE  Great.  A  Chronologico-Historical 
study,  By  Rev.  Joseph  Horner,  D.  D. 
This  collation  of  Assyrian  Persian  and  Baby- 
lonian inscriptions  is  intended  to  throw 
light  on  the  life  of  Daniel,  Darius  and 
C^rus,  the  first  named  being  accepted  as  an 
historical  character.     142  pp.     i2mo. 

General  McClellan.  By  General  Peter 
S.  Michie.  The  late  General  Michie*s  rank 
as  a  student  and  his  impartial  temperament 
have  afforded  eminent  (qualifications  for  the 
preparation  of  the  military  biography  of  a 
soldier  whose  career  presents  to  Uie  general 


reader  many  difficult  questions.  While  the 
services  of  McClellan  in  the  Mexican  War 
and  his  intelligent  observations  of  the  war 
in  the  Crimea  are  rich  in  features  of  in terest^ 
the  most  important  part  of  his  life  is  the 
brief  period  from  April,  1861,  when  he  was 
commissioned  maior-general  of  volunteers 
in  Ohio,  to  November,  1862,  when  he  was 
relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  and  ordered  to  Trenton,  N.  J. » 
which  was  the  end  of  his  military  career. 
General  McClellan's  work  of  organization, 
his  campaign  in  western  Virginia,  his  prep- 
aration of  the  defenses  of  Washington^ 
his  creation  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
his  conduct  of  the  siege  of  York  town  and 
of  the  Peninsula  campaign,  the  battle  of 
South  Mountain  and  the  bloody  conflict  of 
Antietam— are  all  analyzed  in  this  volume 
by  a  writer  who  has  had  the  advantage  of 
perspective  as  well  as  military  knowledge, 
and  a  familiarity  with  the  later  literature  of 
the  war.  McClellan*s  ability  as  an  organizer 
and  his  power  to  secure  the  devotion  of  his 
soldiers  are  fully  recognized,  but  the  writer 
also  places  impartial  emphasis  upon  his 
excessive  prudence,  and  on  the  deficiencies 
of  his  information  service.  The  various 
phases  of  his  strategy  and  tactics  are  can- 
didly reviewed.  General  Michie's  judicial 
volume  will  be  welcomed  for  its  thorough 
and  fair  presentation  of  one  of  the  most 
striking  chapters  of  the  civil  war.  Great 
Commanders.  With  illustrations  and  maps. 
489  pp.     1 2 mo. 

Government  of  the  American  People, 
The.  By  Frank  Strong,  Ph.  D.,  and  Joseph 
Schaffer.  M.  L.  President  Strong  has 
brought  to  his  task  an  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  schools  based  upon  years  of  experi- 
ence as  teacher  and  superintendent  in  some 
of  our  largest  Western  cities,  while  Pro- 
fessor Schaf f  er  has  added  strength  to  the  his- 
torical part  of  the  book  The  subject  has 
been  developed  historically,  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  **  Committee  of 
Seven,**  while  due  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  characteristics  of  our  present  political 
institutions.  A  distinguishing  feature  is 
the  adequate  treatment  of  the  extension  of 
both  northern  and  southern  types  of  gov- 
ernment into  the  Western  States;  and  a 
chapter  on  the  management  of  roads  and 
schools  shows  the  importance  given  by  the 
.  authors  to  problems  incident  to  every  town 
and  city  government.  250  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. 

History  of  Greece,  A.  From  earliest 
times  to  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  By 
C.  W.  C.  Oman,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.  Seventh 
edition  revised.  Maps,  plans,  illustrations. 
561  pp.     i2mo. 

LiTTi,E  Arthur's  History  of  Greece. 
By  Arthur  S.  Walpole.      While    intended 
especially  for  younger  -readers*  this  book 
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will  proTe,  for  this  very  reason,  both  enjoy- 
able and  instmctive  to  matarer  minds.  His- 
tory is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  vitalize  and 
renler  attractive.  Names  and  dates  are 
elusive  and  unreadable.  This  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  Greeks 
have  a  wonderful  story,  and  this  direct, 
simple  telling  of  it  will  be  found  full  of  in- 
terest.     Illustrated.      306    pp.      Indexed. 


Marquis  de  La  Fayette  in  the  Amer- 
ican REVOi,unoN,  The.  By  Charlemagne 
Tower,  LL.  D.  A  reissue  in  cheaper 
form  of  this  historjr  which  first  appeared 
in  1894.  It  contains  a  careful  study 
based  on  original  research,  of  LaPayette's 
services  in  this  country,  his  campaign 
in  Virginia  being  followed  with  great  care, 
a  number  of  new  additional  facts  beine  ob- 
-tained  in  regard  to  his  early  life  and  the 
record  of  the  months  immediately  pre- 
•ceding  his  coming  to  this  country.  Second 
edition.  Two  vols.  With  frontispieces  and 
maps.    494,  537  PP-    8vo. 

Naturai,  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Sbi30RNB,The.  By  Gilbert  White.  Edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  L.  C.  Meall, 
F.  R.  S.,  and  W.  Warde  Fowler,  M.  A.  In 
this  issue  the  whole  of  the  original  edition 
of  1789  is  reproduced  excepting  the  appen- 
dix of  Latin  charters  and  deeds.  The  ob- 
servations of  various  parts  of  nature  ex- 
tracted from  White's  diaries  by  Dr.  Aikin 
are  included,  but  the  naturalist's  ''Cal- 
endar" compiled  by  him  and  afterwards 
supplemented  by  Mark  Wick  is  omitted. 
Notes  identify  the  birds,  give  brief  biog- 
raphies of  persons  mentioned  and  through- 
out endeavor  to  group  together  suchiacts  as 
win  aid  the  general  reader.    356  pp.     i2mo. 

New  South  Africa,  The.  Its  Vai.ue 
AND  Development.  By  W.  Bleloch.  This 
is  an  attempt  *'  to  show  the  empire's  new 
field  of  enterprise  in  the  colonies  recently 
acauired;  to  describe  their  vast  resources, 
ana  point  out  their  possibilities  under  free 
-development  by  vigorous  ^British  communi- 
ties." While  the  accuracy  and  scope  of  a 
book  which  presents  in  the  smallest  detail 
the  present  condition  of  mining,  farming, 
administration,  and  finance  in  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  River  Colony,  cannot  for 
obvious  reasons  be  determined  at  this  time, 
it  is  clear  that  no  previous  book  on  South 
Africa  contains  anything  like  as  much  spe- 
cific information  for  the  intending  settler  or 
investor.  Pacts,  not  views,  might  stand  for 
Mr.  Bleloch's  motto,  though  we  learn  that 
he  is  a  convinced  Imperialist,  and  inde- 
pendent enough  to  criticise  in  no  timid 
terms  the  administrative  appointments 
made  b^  the  military  government.  With 
illustrations,  maps,  and  diagram.  135  pp. 
8vo.— N.  Y.  Post. 
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Woman  Beautiful,  The.  By  Mme.  Qui 
Vive  (Helen  FoUett  Stevans).  A  collection 
of  helpful  suggestions  on  the  means  of 
attaining  and  retaining  beauty.  Many  of 
these  are  simple  and  practicable.  Illus- 
trated.    180  pp.     i2mo. 

LECTURES 

AND        ADDRESSES 

Rabbi's  Impressions  op  the  Oberam- 
MBRGAU  Passion  Play,  A.    By  Rabbi  Jo- 
seph Krauskopf,  D.  D.    With  portrait.    226 
pp.    2 1  mo. 
See  review. 

Talks  on  Writing  Engush.  By  Arlo 
Bates.  The  opening  in  this  book  is  on 
*'  What  besides  pen,  paper,  and  ink  is 
needed  for  composition."  Other  talks  treat 
'*  Little  Foxes,"  the  faults  which  spoil 
writing ;  and  **  Composition  and  Revision." 
The  book  is  rich  in  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  a  teacher  and  an  author.  Second 
259  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo. 
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LITERATURE 

History  of  German  Literature,  A. 
As  determined  by  social  forces.  By  Kuno 
Francke,  Ph.  D.  This  history  first  appeared 
in  1896  and  had  a  most  favorable  reception. 
It  has  since  had  three  editions,  each  with 
corrections,  and  is  now  issued  in  the  fourth 
edition  much  enlarged,  retaining  its  original 
character  of  close  literary  criticism  united 
with  an  admirable  summary  of  the  social 
conditions  which  form  the  background  of 
German  literature.    595  pp.   Indexed.    8vo. 

Robert  Buchanan.  The  poet  of  modem 
revolt.  An  introduction  to  his  poetry.  By 
Archibald  Stodart-Walker.  A  study  of 
Robert  Buchanan  as  a  poet  by  a  warm  ad- 
mirer, who  asserts  for  him  a  place  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  current  poetry,  regarding 
him  as  representing  *^  both  mysticism  and 
aspiration,  and  the  stress  of  contemporary 
mental  and  spiritual  searchings  in  the  face 
of  modem  economics  and  beliefs."  At 
great  length  with  frequent  quotations, 
minute  analysis  and  long  course  of  faithful 
appreciation,  the  author  passes  through  the 
entire  circle  of  Robert  Buchanan's  work. 
Mr.  Buchanan's  sig^nificance,  says  the  author 
in  the  closing  lines,  is  in  the  fact  that  he 
has  used  as  a  subject  for  poetry  "  the  great 
tmths  science  has  taught,  and  those  his  own 
speculative  imagination  seemed  to  discern 
beyond  the  cloud  of  conventional  beliefs." 
333  pp.     i2mo. 
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MEDICAL      BOOKS 

Tii.1,  THE  Doctor  Combs  and  How  to 
Hsi,p  Him.  By  George  H.  Hope,  M.  D. 
Revised,  and  in  a  large  part  rewritten  by 
Mary  Mitchell  Kydd,  M.  D.  This  work  was 
originally  published  by  an  English  author 
in  1871.  The  present  revision  takes  account 
of  the  changes  which  have  come  in  medical 
science  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
subjects  taken  up  are  the  sick-room,  nurses 
and  nursing,  the  management  of  children, 
their  diseases,  disinfection,  pneumonia, 
convulsions,  bums,  scalds,  wounds,  frac- 
tures, sunstroke,  suffication,  drowning,  poi- 
son and  labor.  The  work  is  plain,  simple, 
direct,  and  intended  to  accomplish  what  is 
proposed,  to  provide  direct  advice  for  treat- 
ment until  the  doctor  arrives.  153  pp. 
i2mo. 


CoMPi^ETE  Works  OF  John  Kbats.  Edited 
by  H.  Buxton  Forman.  By  the  aid  of  new 
manuscripts  that  have  recently  come  to 
light,  H.  Buxton  Forman  has  edited  the 
most  complete  set  of  Keats'  poems  yet  pub- 
lished. There  are  five  small  volumes,  neatly 
and  prettily  bound,  each  with  frontispiece. 
208,  269,  210,  291,  243  pp.     i2mo. 

G01.DEN  Treasury  of  American  Songs 
AND  Lyrics,  The.  Edited  by  Frederic 
Lawrence  Kuowles.  This  is  a  collection  of 
the  best  poems  from  the  best  writers.  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Whittier,  Poe,  Taylor,  Bry- 
ant, Aldrich  and  others  are  represented.  It 
is  a  book  that  everyone  should  possess,  and 
possessing  should  make  constant  use  of. 
The  Cap  and  Gown  Series.  Popular  Edi- 
tion.    330  pp.    Indexed.     i6mo. 

iDYi,  OF  the  Rhine,  An.  By  Louisa 
Palmer  Myers.  This  is  a  short,  poetic  idyl, 
somewhat  sentimental  but  written  in  rather 
smooth  and  pleasant-sounding  verse  that 
embodies  some  pretty  thoughts  and  enrich- 
ing fifi^ures.  The  illustrations  are  particu- 
lany  fine.    41  pp.  i2mo. 

My  Lady  Isabei..  A  tale.  By  Mabel 
Dibble  Taylor.  This  is  a  short  tale  in  rather 
amateur  verse.  The  scene  is  laid  in  medi- 
aeval Europe  among  the  knights  and  ladies 
of  the  oldeu  time.  The  subject  is  too  worn 
out  for  the  book  ever  to  gam  prominence, 
even  if  the  style  were  more  mature.  95  pp. 
i2mo. 

Poetry  of  Niagara,  Compiled  by 
Myron  T.  Pritchard.  This  is  a  collection  of 
various  short  poems  bj  different  persons  on 
Niagara  Falls  and  vicmitv.  Some  of  them 
are  gems  of  poetry,  while  the  illustrations 
are    both    numerous   and  beautiful.     The 


volume  is  tastefully  bound  and  would  make- 
a  very  suitable  gift  book.     128  pp.    i2mo. 

Saui«.  By  Robert  Browning.  A  new 
edition  of  Browning's  famous  poem,  with  a 
number  of  beautiful  illustrations  by  Frank 
O.  Small  and  an  exceedingly  lucid  intro- 
ductory note  by  John  Angus  MacVannel,. 
Ph.  D.    45  pp.     i6mo. 

Voyage   of  Ithobai,.      By    Sir   Edwin 
Arnold,   M.A.,   author  of  **The    Light  of 
Asia,**  etc.     Illustrations  by  Arthur  Lum- 
ley.    226  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 

When  the  Band  Played,  A  book  for 
readers  and  entertainers.  By  Grace  Dnffie 
Boylan.  Folk  poems,  many  of  them  in  dia- 
lect with  brief  tales  in  prose  make  up  thi& 
volume  which  has  a  wide  range  covering 
many  subjects.  The  articles  bear  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  first  seen  the  light  in 
the  newspaper  columns.  With  iUu8tratipn8> 
by  W.  W.  Denslow  and  others.  222  pp. 
1 2  mo. 

REFERENCE 

American  Jewish  Year  Book,  The. 
5662.  September  14, 1901,  to  October  i,  1902. 
Edited  by  Cyrus  Adler.  This  third  issue  of 
the  American  Jewish  Year  Book,  gives  the 
usual  history  of  Jewish  affairs,  Rou mania 
taking  the  larger  place.  A  summary  of 
Jewish  organizations,  a  brief  selected  bibli- 
ography, an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Jew- 
ish Publication  Society  and  the  usual  esti- 
mates of  Jewish  population.    309  pp.  i2xno. 

RELIGION 

Christ  Ideai,,  The.      A    study  of   the 
spiritual  teachings  of  Jesus.      By  Horatio 
W.    Dresser,    au&or    of    **  Living    by    the 
Spirit,"  etc.     150  pp.     i8mo. 
See  With  New  Books. 

Great  Rewgions  of  the  Wori.d.  By 
Herbert  A.  Giles,  LL.D.  and  others.  A 
series  of  articles  on  the  religions  of  the 
world,  including  Mohammedanism,  Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism,  Brahminism,  Judaism, 
Christianity,  and  other  svstems  which  repre- 
sent the  sacred  beliefs,  aspirations,  and 
hopes  of  considerable  portions  of  the  human 
race.  The  articles  are  by  learned  authori- 
ties, among  whom  may  be  mentioned  T.  W. 
Rhys  Davids,  Secretary  and  Librarian  to  tiie 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  who  is  also  Professor 
of  Pali  and  Buddhist  Literature  in  University 
College,  London;  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison; 
the  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.D. ;  and 
Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  Member  of  Council  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  formerly 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Northwest 
Provinces  of  India.    301  pp.    i2mo. 
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Mystbry  of  Baptism,  Thk.  By  Rev. 
John  Stockton  Aztell,  Ph.  D.,  author  of 
*'Thc  New-Old  Creed/*  etc.  The  author's 
plan  has  been  to  take  the  Bible,  and,  with 
9ome  aid  from  Greek  literature  on  the  one 
side  and  from  the  early  history  of  the 
chnrch  on  the  other  side,  seek  to  find  out 
the  original  meaning,  purpose  and  nature 
of  the  baptismal  ceremon3r,  his  supreme 
desire  being  to  exalt  its  highest  spiritual 
benefits,  and  demonstrate  the  essential  na- 
ture of  baptism  as  embodied  and  taught  in 
the  original  ceremony  in  contradistinction 
to  all  attendant  devotional  rites  and  other 
ceremonies.  The  book  is  divided  into  three 
psrts.  The  first  part,  called  the  '*  Outer 
Court,"  contains  four  chapters  :  **  Introduc- 
tion," "Greek  Baptism,**  •♦Jewish  Bap- 
tism "  and  *  *  John's  Baptism. '  *  The  second 
part,  called  the  *«  Inner  Court,"  has  ^ve 
chapters:  **The  Christian  Ceremony,** 
"Qualifications,**  **Benefits.*'  **TheMode** 
and  **  The  History  of  the  Early  Change  of 
Mode.'*  The  third  part,  entitled  "The 
Hdy  Place,**  contains  one  chapter  on 
''Spiritual  Baptism.'*  The  other  chapters 
lead  to  this,  and  make  it  the  crowning  chap- 
ter of  the  book.  396  pp.  i2mo. — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 
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Chaptbrs  on  Grkek  Mbtric.  By 
Thomas  Dwight  Goodell.  This  is  a  scholarly 
examination  of  the  foundations  of  this  de- 
partment in  Greek  atudy.  The  basis  of 
discussion  is  our  ancient  authorities,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  who  are  quoted  at  some 
length.  First  by  more  careful  comparison 
of  &ese  sources  with  one  another,  and  sec- 
ondly by  bringing  to  bear  on  them  accurate 
observation  of  the  facts  of  rhythm  in  mod- 
em life  and  speech,  the  author  endeavors 
to  reac^  more  correct  interpretations  on 
some  points,  and  so  a  better  understanding 
of  Greek  verse  forms.  251  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo. — Washington  Times. 

Contributions  to  Mineralogy  and 
Pbtrography.  Edited  by  S.  L.  Penfield 
and  L.  V.  Pirsson.  These  papers  are  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  on  Mineralogy  and  the 
other  on  petrography.  After  a  history  of 
the  Mineralc^y  Department  and  of  the 
development  of  mineralogy  at  Yale,  Prof. 
Penfield,  the  editor  of  this  part  of  the  vol- 
ume, presents  a  number  of  papers  by  him- 
self, George  J.  Brush,  Edward  S.  Dana,  H. 
L.  Wells  and  others  on  special  minerals. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Science,'*  the  or^an 
of  the  Museum.  The  second  part  which 
includes  only  eighty- six  of  the  four  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  pages  of  this  volume  opens 
with  an  account  of  the  Petrography  Depart- 
ment of  the  University,  gives  a  bibliography 


of  the  papers  on  this  subject  issued  from 
the  laboratory  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  and  then  presents  a  number  of 
papers,  also  from  the  **  American  Journal 
of  Science,*'  by  E.  S.  Dana,  George  W. 
Hawes,  Herbert  E.  Gregory  and  Louis  V. 
Pirsson,  the  editor.  The  volume  has  a  brief 
index  of  the  minerals  mentioned  but  not 
of  places.    482  pp.    8vo. 

Light.  A  consideration  of  the  more 
familiar  phenomena  of  optics.  By  Charles 
S.  Hastings,  Ph.  D.  This  volume  deals  with 
the  most  ^miliar  phenomena  in  the  domain 
of  optics.  Spectroscopy  and  polarized 
light  are  excluaed  and  color  sensations  dealt 
with  but  briefly.  Instead,  however,  there 
is  a  general  discussion  of  the  wave  motion 
theory  of  light,  interferences,  wave  lengths, 
dispersion,  and  optical  instruments.  The 
telescope  and  miscroscope,  are  both  de- 
scribed. Chapters  then  follow  on  the 
optical  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
eye  and  vision,  color  sensation  and  color 
blindness.  Such  mathematics  as  the  book 
has  are  presented  in  an  appendix.  334  pp. 
Svo. 

Studies  in  Evolution.  By  Charles 
Emerson  Beecher.  This  volume  of  *'  Studies 
in  Evolution  **  consists  mainly  of  reprints 
of  occasional  papers  from  the  publications 
of  the  **  Library  of  Invertebrate  Paleontol- 
9gy  in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Nearly  all  of  them  are  based  upon 
studies  of  the  remains  of  fossil  animals 
taken  from  the  old  fossil-bearing  rocks. 
After  an  introductory  paper  on  the  origin 
and  significance  of  species,  there  follow 
papers  on  the  trilobite  brachiopods  and 
other  Silurian  shells  and  corals.  The  work 
is  illustrated  by  thirty-four  plates  and  is  fully 
indexed.    638  pp.    Svo. 
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S      OCIOLOG      Y 

Back  to  the  Soil  ;  or.  From  Tenement 
House  to  Farm  Colony.  A  circular  solu- 
tion of  an  angular  problem.  By  Bradley 
Gilman,  author  of  "The  Drifting  Island,^' 
etc.    With  frontispiece.     242  pp.     i3mo. 


SPANISH     BOOKS 

ElCentiloquio-de  Santillana.  Edited 
by  Fernando  Staud  y  Kimenez  and  Hubert 
M.  Skinner,  A.M.  This  is  a  souvenir  edi- 
tion of  Santillana*s  famous  poem  of  human 
life,  with   eighty  proverbs  collected  from 
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Spanish  folklore  and  translated  into  Eng- 
lish»  and  also  supplementary  notes  and 
vocabulary.  On  the  cover  appears  a  full 
length  portrait  of  Alphonso  XIII,  while  a 
portrait  of  the  little  kin|f  with  his  queen- 
mother  serves  as  frontispiece.  A  very 
attractive  volume.     206  pp.     i2mo. 

TRAVEL  AND 
DESCRIPTION 

Caufornia  and  Orbgon  Trail.,  The. 
Being  sketches  of  prairie  and  rocky  moun- 
tain life.  By  Francis  Parkman,  Jr.  With 
an  introduction.  By  Edward  J.  Bourne, 
Ph.D.  A  reprint  of  the  work  of  Francis 
Parkman,  Jr.,  originall^r  published  in  the 
^'Knickerbocker  Magazine**  commencing 
in  February,  1847,  and  afterward  published 
in  book-form  with  additions.  The  journey 
which  these  sketches  describe  was  the 
preparation  of  Parkman  for  his  future 
history,  and  while  it  cost  him  his  health  for 
life,  it  gave  to  his  historical  work  a  solid 
background  of  personal  knowledge  and  ex- 
periences which  could  have  been  obtained 
m  no  other  way.    This  volume,  which  is 


Eublished  at  the  expiration  of  its  copyright, 
as  a  preface  by  Prof.  Edward  Gaylord 
Bourne,  of  Yale,  which  summarizes  the 
history  of  the  work  which  in  this  «iitioii 
appears  in  convenient  shape  and  well- 
printed.  Handy  Volume  Edition.  With 
portrait.    416  pp.     i6mo. 

'TwixT  Sirdar  and  Menewk.  An  ac- 
count of  a  year's  expedition  from  Zeila  to 
Cairo  through  unknown  Abyssinia.  By  the 
late  Captain  M.  S.  Wellby.  Illustrated.  409 
pp.  8vo. 
See  review. 

With  the  Tibetans  in  Tent  and 
Tempi^e.  Narrative  of  four  years*  residence 
on  the  Tibetan  border,  and  of  a  journey  into 
the  far  interior.  By  Susan  Carson  Rijnhart, 
M.  D.  Illustrated.  400  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review. 
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BeI/Eaguered  in  Peking.  The  Boxer's 
War  against  the  Foreigner.  By  Robert  Colt- 
man,  Jr.,  author  of  "The  Chinese,"  etc. 
Illustrated  with  seventy-seven  photo- 
engravings. 248  pp.  8vo. 
See  review. 


OUR  PATENT  TRANSFORMATION  in  connec- 
lion  with  our  latest  PATENT  POMPADOUR  will  cover 
the  natural  hair  like  a  net  of  wavy  hair,  producing  a 
I2:raceful  and  dainty  coiffure  easily  adjusted,  requirinfc 
but  a  few  moments  to  secure  to  the  head.  It  has  the 
effect  of  natural  curly  hair,  which  would  require  an 
hour's  labor  at  the  hands  of  the  hairdresser.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogue  of  latest  styles  to 
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Ten    Important    New    Books 
Warwick  ^  the  Knobs 

By  Joha  Uri  Uojd*  author  of  "Strinstown  on  tho  PIIm/*  ttc.    ztno,  cloth,  llluttratod,  tx^sf^ 

A  poweribl  tale  of  **  Scringtovn  **  (Booae)  Covntjr,  Kentockf.     Tb«  acdoa  ukot  place  doriaf  the  CiHl  War, 
rhea  tke  KeatackyKaobt  were  oa  the  border  llae  becweea  the  coateadlaf  fitctioBt  aad  the  peofle  were  divided  la 
Thei 


their  allefUace. 


I  great  Coafederate  leader  Morgaa  igoret  la  the  stoij. 


The  Lady  cf  Lynn 

By  Sir  WaJtar  BaMOt  author  of  "  Tha  Orangra 
Qlrl/'  ate.  lamo,  cloth,  lllustratod.  $1.50. 
The  LadT  of  Lraa  Is  a  yoaag  hcireie.  Dariag  her 
loag  Bliaoittf,  It  had  beea  the  aua  of  her  gaardiaa  to 
keep  the  kaowledge  of  his  ward^s  wealth  a  secret,  that 
•he  Blight  BOt  Ml  a  prcj  to  foitaae-haaten.  A  cob> 
•piracf  agaiaet  her  b  carried  oat,  appareatlj  with  eae- 
ceie,  bat  the  b  iaallj  mcaed. 


The  Velvet  Glove 


By  Haonr  S«loo  Mmiiiiui,  author  of  "Tha 
sowars,*^  ate.  itaio,  cloth,  Illustrated,  Si.fa. 
The  storj  b  located  la  Northern  Spaia,  about  itTO^aad 
deals  with  the  eadeavor  of  the  Jesuits  to  secare  the  feiw 
tafee  of  a  joang  girl  bf  fordag  her  lata  relidioa.  Thcta 
is  aa  historical  interest  la  the  aorei,  aad  the  love  iaterest 
is  stroager  thaa  la  aaj  other  of  Merrimaa^s  stories. 


The  Lion's  Whelp 

By  AmaBa  C  Bair*  author  of  "A  Bow  of  Orang:*  Ribbon,"  ate.   ssmo,  cloth.  Illustrated.  Sz.90. 

A  roaiaaee  hariag  tw  do  with  the  fortaaes  af  two  fiuailles  dariag  the  Bagllsh  dvil  war.  The  stonr  brings  Ottvar 
Cromweli,  ^  The  Lioa^s  Whelp,**  in  dose  touch  with  the  reader  and  leares  a  Tidd  impressloa  of  his  greataess  of 
character  aot  easilf  eftced. 


Young  Burbarians 

By  Ian  Maclaran,  aathor  of  *«  Tha  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush.'*  laBO,  cloth,  illustrmted,  net,  Si.35' 
A  eharaUng  stonr  of  school  llle  la  Maritowa  t  attoag 
her  things,  showing  how  the  French  **  Coaat,*  a  loaa> 
17  aum  la  a  fordga  lead,  ooaqnered  the  prsjadice, 
spedallf  stroag  la  Scotch  hearts,  agalast  his  race,  so  that 
whea  he  died,  he  was  followed  to  his  grave  \ij  ereiy  bojr 
at  MuirtowB  Seadaaijr. 


A  Dream  of  Cmpire 

By  Waibm  Ykmaj  VMikbls.  leao.  cloth, $1.90 

**  This  rolame  shoold  take  high  raak  aaioag  A»eflcaa 
historicd  Boveb.  Aaioa  Burr  was  a  dnuaatlc  character, 
aad  thb  book  gives  a  most  ddd  aad  iatercsdng  picture 
of  him  aad  hb  assodates.  The  stonr  b  well  plaaaed  aad 
executed,  aad  there  b  a  touch  of  adveature  aboat  it  duK 
b  delightfU.— JTiirMrtfr  ^. 


Sir  Richard  Caimady 


A  Romance.    By  LocM  AfaM  (Mn.  St.  Lcgtr  HMrftOfl).   amhor  or  "The  WacM  of  Sin,"  etc 
It  mo,  cloth.  Si.  so. 

Thb  b  a  ftaakljr  realistic  romaace,  the  sceae  of  which  b  Idd  ia  Hampshire,  la  Loadoa  aad  la  Naples.    The 
actiaa  deab  with  the  adveatarm  of  aa  Baglish  couatr7  geatleaum  of  aa  esseatiaUr  aermd  tjrpe  of  character,  Sab- 
'ioBsofUfo.     The  loag  drama,  though  tragic  la  iBcldeBt,eBds  amid  I    ' 
exactlBg  reader. 


Jected  to  venr  abaormd  coadldoas  of  Ufo. 
aem  as  shoald  satisfy  the 


Lttfht  Frei^ts 

By  W.  W.  Jacobs*  author  of  "  Many  Cargoes," 

etc.    xamo,  cloth,  $>.5o. 

These  deUaeatlons  of  the  Ufe  of  the  sailormaa,  both 
ashore  aad  afloat,  show  aiast  coavidagljr  hb  manaer  of 
Ufo,  hb  trieb,  hb  pleasarep,  aad  hb  polat  of  dew.  The 
book  b  Justlr  coBtidered  the  bert  work  that  Mr.  Jacobs 
has  done  along  thb  Une,  and  he  alreadj  has  sobm  ex- 
celleat  work  to  hU  credit. 


Norse  Stories 

By  HMrihoo  W.  Mabitf.  Revised  edltloa, with 

Illustrations,  tltle-pag:e  and  borders  In  colors. 

making  a  most  attractive  children's  silt  hook. 

ismo,  cloth.    Probably,  net,  S1.80. 

Mr.  MaUe  has  here  retold,  with  aU  the  chaim  efwUch 
heb  master,  the  old  stories  af  the  battles  of  the  gods  aad 
the  giants,  which  have  beea  repeated  for  huadreds  ^ 
yean  by  the  Norse  ireddes  la  the  loag  wiatar  eveaiags. 


A  Child  ^  Nature 

By  HmbOIoo  W.  Ma^bie*     Handsomely  Illustrated.    Small  8vo,  cloth.    Probably,  net,  $x.8o. 

A  descriptive  story  of  the  Ufo  of  a  maa  of  poetic  natore,  with  the  gift  of  imagination,  who  ripens  in  dose  compaa- 
ioBship  with  aature  into  a  bcautifol  and  rare  character,  bat  without  the  foculty  of  expresdon  (  whose  genius  is,  la  the 
ead,  iaterpreted  aad  expressed  by  oae  who  eaters  lata  hb  experieace  aad  gives  us  thought,  form  and  shape  for  the  wodd. 


Dodd,  Mead  £f  Company 


Ptibliihert 
New  York 
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MARY    HARTWELL    CATHERWOOD 


^^      can't  remember  when  I  was 

^W  I    born  into  a  writing  world, 

4b  f  but  do  remember  struggling 
to  my  feet  with  Dollard.  A 
long  period  of  toddling  fol- 
lowed, diversified  by  many 
bumps. 

My  dolls  were  a  lady,  a 
white  islander,  a  buckskin  darling 
named  Tonty,  a  maid  in  armor  named 
Jeanne.  I  built  a  mud  village  and  call- 
ed it  Kaskaskia.  I  played  chase  Saint 
Castin,  and  liked  to  hear  stories  about 
Mackinac,  or  the  swamp.  All  the  time 
I  grew  with  the  spirit  of  an  Illinois 
town. 

Progressing  from  grade  to  grade  in 
school,  weeping  over  my  figures,  alas  1 
— ^but  hugging  my  history  books,  even 
when  the  fashion  came  about  to  grin  at 
them — 

I  met  my  fate. 

His  name  is  Lazarre. 

Nothing  farther  need  be  said. 

For  all  that  could  be  said  would 
sound  like  foolishness  to  people  who 
never  fell  in  love — ^never  scratched  the 
beloved's  name  on  their  slates — never 
realized  the  majesty  of  an  American 
king! 

Mary  Hartweli*  Catherwood. 


When  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood 
was  twelve  years  old  she  read  in  one 
of  the  prominent  magazines  an  article 
entitled  "Have  We  a  Dauphin?"  The 
author  attempted  to  show  that  the  eld- 
est son  of  Louis  XVI  did  not  die  in  the 
temple,  but  was  removed  between  two 
days  and  brought  to  America.  Here 
he  was  given  into  the  keeping  of 
Thomas  Williams,  a  half-breed,  who 
lived  with  his  tribe  near  Lake  George. 
The  boy  was  named  Eleazer  Williams, 
but  the  Indians  called  him  "Lazarre." 

The  romantic  story  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  her  girlish  mind,  and  the 
little  prince  became  her  Prince  Charm- 
ing, her  fairy  playfellow.  She  grew 
to  know  him,  she  talked  of  him  and  to 
him. 

Several  years  after  the  appearance 
of  this  article  Mrs.  Catherwood  spent 
a  summer  in  northwestern  New  York. 
There  she  foimd  many  traces  of  the  lost 
dauphin,  and  it  was  there  that  the  def- 
inite idea  of  writing  a  story  around 
this  legend,  or  fact,  as  she  believed  it 
to  be,  first  came  to  her.  Other  work 
claimed  immediate  precedence,  how- 
ever, but  she  never  lost  sight  of  her 
little  prince  nor  wavered  in  her  deter- 
mination to  put  him  into  romance. 
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Mrs.  Catherwood  felt  that  the  fates 
had  her  in  their  keeping  when  one  day 
they  guided  her  steps  to  Green  Bay, 
Wis.  There  she  chanced  to  call  on  two 
maiden  ladies,  and  they,  as  much  by 
chance,  displayed  some  precious  old 
books,  saying,  in  a  tone  of  great  rev- 
erence, they  belonged  to  the  dauphin. 

The  memory  of  her  Prince  Charming 
rushed  back  upon  her.  She  asked  many 
questions,  and  learned  that  there  were 
men  in  Green  Bay  who  remembered 
having  •  seen  Eleazer  Williams ;  that 
there  were  women  there  who  possessed 
costly  articles  of  bric-a-brac  that  had 
been  sent  him  from  France.  The  site 
of  a  cabin  once  his  was  pointed  out  to 
her. 

The  knowledge  of  all  these  things 
rekindled  the  fire  of  her  determination 
to  write  the  story  of  the  little  French 
prince  who  was  brought  to  America, 
probably  to  die,  but  who  lived  to  be  a 
loyal  and  a  useful  citizen.  And  so  the 
story  was  begun.  It  was  a  labor  of 
love,  and  yet  a  genuine  labor.  For  Mrs. 
Catherwood,  though  a  trained  and  a 


successful  writer  before  she  began  the 
story  of  "Lazarre,"  had  so  fsJlen  in 
love  with  her  hero  that  nothing  less 
than  the  very  best  expression  of  her 
talent  would  satisfy  her.  After  all  the 
material  for  the  story  had  been  collect- 
ed, a  year  was  required  for  the  writing 
of  it. 

Eleazer  Williams  was  the  lost  dau- 
phin, heir  to  the  throne  of  France, 
eldest  son  of  Louis  XVI,  but  the  In- 
dians called  him  "Lazarre."  And  so 
the  woman  who  has  made  him  live 
again  in  her  book  has  called  it  *'La- 
zarre."  It  is  a  fitting  title,  for  the  story 
fairly  exhales  the  spirit  of  America — 
Arfterica  at  her  highest — freedom,  loy- 
alty, courage,  simplicity,  high-minded- 
ness  and  a  reverence  and  a  love  for 
woman  that  passeth  all  understanding. 

Mrs.  Catherwood  is  a  Western  wo- 
man. Her  home  for  the  past  two  years 
has  been  in  Chicago.  She  has  written 
ever  since  she  can  remember,  and  has 
published  many  books. — Boston  Her- 
ald. 


T  h 


WRITINGS 


/ 


THEODORE      ROOSEVELT 


looking  up  some  material 
with  which  to  preface  a  list 
of  the  works  of  President 
Roosevelt,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  run  across  the 
able  article  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  "Amer- 
Review  of    Reviews," 


lean 


which  is  referred  to  in  another  part  of 
the  same  magazine,  as  ^'neither  a  eulogy 
nor  an  apology,  but  a  characterization." 
The  word  apology  seemed  entirely  out 
of  place  in  commenting  on  the  brilliant 
career  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  but  re- 
membering the  silly  comments  by  nu- 
merous calamity  criers,  finely  scored  by 
the  immortal  Mr.  Dooley,  who  trembled 


for  the  safety  of  our  nation,  with  the 
reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
this  immature,  impetuous  exponent  of 
strenuousness,  the  use  of  the  word  was 
explained. 

The  term  "strenuous  life"  has  come 
to  be  accepted  as  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
own  coining,  and  his  interpretation  of 
its  meaning  as  given  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to  and  quoted  from  below,  is 
most  interesting ;  especially  as  to  most 
of  us  it  has  heretofore  conjured  up  vis- 
ions of  wild  Western  life,  with  Indians, 
cowboys,  horse  thieves  and  bucking 
bronchos  ranging  over  the  country,  wiA 
a  delightful  disregard  of  law  or  order. 
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"The  'strenuous  life'  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  not  an  active  military  life, 
much  less  a  life  of  contention,  bustle 
and  noise.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  pri- 
marily a  man  of  peace.  He  has  long 
supported  the  cause  of  arbitration  as 
the  best  means  of  settling  differences 
between  nations.    He  detests  war,  un- 


artists,  great  men  of  affairs,  are  as 
much  his  heroes  as  are  the  world's 
greatest  military  and  naval  captains. 
It  is  the  fact  that  they  did,  and  not  the 
particular  thing  which  they  did,  that 
claims  his  attention  and  his  adinira- 
tion.  For  him,  the  philosopher  Kant, 
who  never  left  his  native  province,  and 


Copyrighr,  19C0,  by  Thk  Century  Co. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


less  it  be  that  conditions  make  peace 
for  the  moment  dishonorable.  He  went 
to  war  himself  against  the  urgent  ap- 
peals of  his  family  and  of  every  inti- 
mate friend  he  had,  not  from  love  of 
fighting  or  of  glory,  and  not  from  am- 
bition, but  from  the  sternest  sense  of 
duty.    Great  thinkers,  great  poets  and 


Frontispiaco  of  "The  Strenuous  Life" 

whose  eighty  years  of  long  life  were 
given  over  wholly  to  abstruse  thinking 
and  to  teaching  the  results  of  his 
thought,  led  a  strenuous  life  as  truly  as 
did  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  or  Lincoln. 
A  life  which  finds  no  expression,  which 
contributes  nothing  tp  humanity,  which 
aims  persistently  at  no  lofty  ideal,  is 
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the  life  that  is  not  strenuous,  as  he  uses 
the  word." 

His  scholarly  taste  is  shown,  in  the 
following,  from  the  same  source.  "Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  one  of  the  very  few 
scholarly  politicians.  *  *  *  His  char- 
acter is  enriched,  but  not  complicated, 
by  the  presence  of  the  two  elements. 
Each  element  lights  up  the  other;  as, 
for  instance,  where  in  his  "Life  of 
Cromwell"  he  is  able  to  interpret  some 
events  in  the  great  Protector's  career 
with  a  precision  which  the  most  erudite 
historians  have  missed,  and  where  in 
his  political  papers  and  addresses  a 
helpful  historical  parallel  or  a  happy 
quotation  lends  force  and  concreteness 
to  his  argument.  He  is  more  of  the 
type  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  in  this  respect,  than 
any  of  our  later  statesmen.  One  even- 
ing at  Philadelphia  in  June,  1900,  when 
his  rooms  were  crowded  with  powerful 
men  discussing  whether  or  not  his  im- 
pending nomination  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency was  wise,  and  whiie  an  immense 
t)ody  of  cheering  paraders  crowded  the 
street  below,  Theodore  Roosevelt  sat  in 
an  inner  room,  alone,  absorbed  in  read- 
ing Thucydides.  He  was  resting. 
One  could  quote  at  length  with  good 
effect  this  five-page  article,  did  space 
permit,  but  better  own  the  "Review" 
and  read  it  in  its  entirety. 

Had  Mr.  Roosevelt  done  nothing  but 


contribute  to  the  field  of  literature  the 
ambitious  list  of  works  given  below,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  rank  with  the  noted 
men  of  the  period,  but  at  every  point  of 
contact  with  life  he  has  equally  distin- 
guished himself.  The  accompanying 
list  gives  all  his  books  now  in  print  and 
in  the  order  of  their  publication. 

"The  Naval  War  of  1812." 

"Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman." 

"Life  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton." 
(American  Statesmen  Series.) 

"Gouverneur  Morris."  (American 
Statesmen  Series.) 

-Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail." 

"Winning  of  the  West."  4  vols. 

"New  York."  (Historic  Towns.) 

"Wilderness  Hunter :  Account  of  the 
Big  Game  of  the  United  States." 

"Roosevelt  and  Grinnell"  (eds.). 

"American  Big  Game  Hunting." 
(  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club. ) 

"Lodge  and  Roosevelt.  Hero  Tales 
From  American  History." 

"Roosevelt  and  Grinnel"  (eds.). 

"Hunting  in  Many  Lands."  (Book 
of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.) 

"American  Ideals  and  Other  Essays. 
Social  and  Political." 

"Grinnell  and  Rooseveh"  (eds.). 

"Trail  and  Campfire."  (Book  of  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club.) 

"The  Rough  Riders." 

"Oliver  Cromwell." 

"The  Strenuous  Life." 


D 


I  own  the  meanness  of  the  present  hour, 
And  sec  its  blighted  blossoms  kiss  the  dust; 
The  while  I  stand  outside  of  Eden's  gate, 
Barred  by  the  Flaming  Sword  from  Para- 
dise. 
And  yet  the  future  with  immortal  hope 
Holds  out  for  me  the  Promised  Land  afar ; 
Gives  all   life's  nobler  arts  their  grandest 

light. 
Their  luring,  lifting,  all  embracing  skies! 
O  sweet  mirage  that  leads  the  hopeful  on 
With  air>'  pictures  o'er  life's  burning  plain ! 
O  fair  Beyond  the  wise  forever  seek, 
Lured    by    the    star  .that    leads    to    realms 

divine ! 
O  Golden  Isles  of  life's  enchanted  sea. 


Though  wrecks  bestrew  thy  lone  and  rocky 

shores. 
Still  waft  to  me  thy  siren  melodies! 
Still    pour   thy    dreamy   airs    from   distant 

seas. 
With    wordless    music    soft,    unutterably 

sweet ! 
Sweet  Hope,  eternal  sunrise  of  the  soul, 
Still  throw  they  fadeless  Heaven  o'er  my 

way, 
And  lead  me  on,  a  little  child  of  Light, 
Who  sees  the  douds  before  him  lined  with 

gold! 
For  life  is  sad  without  this  dream  divine. 
But  with  this  dream  'tb  beautiful  for  aye ! 
Washingto>'  Van  DrsEN. 
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LIFE     on     the     STAGE 


C"^lara  Morris  is  no  longer  on  the 
stage.    Constitutional  frail- 
ness too  early  demanded  her 
JSW      retirement  from  the  active 
hm      life  of  an  actress.  Neverth'i- 
bX      less,  she  has  by  no  means 
mi    severed  her  connections  with 
the  outside  world.   Though 
she  may  no  more  transmit  her  genius 
through  the  medium  of  voice  and  ges- 


ture, though  she  may  no  more  stand  be- 
fore great  audiences  and  move  them  by 
her  smiles  and  tears,  yet  she  may  and 
does  present  to  that  same  public  which 
she  loved  so  well  a  portion  of  her  pow- 
ers and  attractions  through  her  pen,  and 
on  the  literary  platform  stirs  her  fellow 
men  by  touching  pathos  and  wins  their 
hearts  and  sympathy  by  her  tenderness 
and  contagious  humor. 


CLARA  MORRIS 


From  "  Life  on  the  Sta^a  ' 
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The  theatre  has,  indeed,  lost  a  gifte«i 
and  brilliant  actress,  but  the  literary 
world  has  won  an  able  writer. 

Miss  Morris'  career  has  been  excep- 
tionally varied  and  eventful.  Life  has 
been  full  of  deepest  interests  to  this 
woman,  who  possesses  the  intensity, 
the  joy  of  living,  the  love  and  good- 
will for  humanity,  that  must  ever 
be  the  requisites  of  the  true  actor, 
that  must  be  as  well  the  attributes  of 
the  true  author.  It  is  tibe  possession  of 
these  rare  and  priceless  gifts  that  has 
enabled  Miss  Morris  to  give  to  us  in  a 
book  a  broad  survey  of  her  life,  a  sur- 
vey that  commands  not  only  our  keen- 
est attention,  but  also  our  deepest  in- 
terest and  fullest  appreciation. 

In  giving  us  the  story  of  her  life  she 
dwells  but  little  on  herself,  she  talks 
rather  of  her  mother,  her  nearest,  dear- 
est friends,  her  chance  acquaintances, 
many  of  whom  were  illustrious  actors, 
and  thus  by  recalling  a  meeting  here, 
an  introduction  there,  a  slight  incident 
elsewhere  she  unconsciously  reveals 
to  us  the  various  portions  of  her  own 
rare  personality  and  leads  us  behind  the 
very  scenes  of  an  actress's  hard  life 
where  the  few  pale  roses  are  covered 
with  prickly,  sticking  thorns  that  mer- 
cilessly wound  a  woman's  tender  heart. 

Miss  Morris  tells  us  all,  omitting 
nothing — ^successes,  annoyances,  hard- 
ships, ordeals  are  every  one  recounted 
without  restraint. 

Then  she  tells  us  of  that  strange 
mystery  that  belongs  so  exclusively  to 
the  actor,  that  puzzle  that  ever  urges  on 
the  public  curiosity ;  the  peculiar  trans- 
migration of  soul  that  enables  the  tnie 
player  to  be  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  then 
suddenly  Romeo,  to  be  each,  and  in 
each  to  live,  really,  naturally,  to  lose  his 
own  individuality  and  become  absorbed 
in  the  individuality  of  another.  This  is 
the  power  of  the  bom  artist.  No  other 
can  achieve  it.  Is  Miss  Morris  a  bom 
artist?  Yes,  she  reveals  it,  not  by 
words,  but  by  the  glimpses  that  she  un- 
wittingly affords  us  of  her  deep  insight 
into  the  depths  of  human  character,  of 
her  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  hu- 


man heart  with  all  its  many  emotions, 
of  her  tender  regard  for  all  her  fellow 
creatures  and  of  her  leniency  and  for- 
bearance of  weak  human  frailties. 
From  these  revelations  of  her  person- 
ality we  can  understand  how  she  coulJ 
appreciate  all  the  finest  and  most  sub- 
tle distinctions  of  character,  and  might 
actually  put  herself  in  the  place  of 
each  and  live  that  other's  life  in 
imagination.  It  is  natural  genius, 
nurtured  by  hard  work  and  untiring  ef- 
fort, that  is  the  secret  of  Clara  Morris's 
success.  It  is  this  same  genius  given 
another  bent  that  provides  the  wonder- 
ful charm  so  obvious  in  her  book  of  rec- 
ollections and  experiences.  There  is  an 
ease  and  grace  of  style,  a  simplicity  and 
tmth,  a  passion,  a  pathos,  a  tenderness, 
a  humor  that  show  in  every  line  the 
genius-gifted,  genial  temperament  of  a 
naturally  thoughtful,  sympathetic  wo- 
man. "Life  on  the  Stage"  will  add  to 
its  author's  theatrical  fame  not  only  a 
lasting  literary  reputation,  but  it  will 
also  give  to  her  that  which  a  woman 
of  her  type  will  value  far  more  highly 
than  the  mere  applause  of  brilliant 
stage  performances  or  able  word  pro- 
ductions, it  will  win  for  her  the  respect, 
the  honor,  the  love  of  that  dear  pub- 
lic which  she  has  and  does  serve  so  well, 
and  it  will  place  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
her  countrymen  the  immemorial  pic- 
ture of  a  true,  womanly  woman,  a  wo- 
man who,  suffering  countless  hard- 
ships, courageously  rose  above  the 
temptations,  the  allurements,  the  im- 
purities of  a  stage  life,  and  devotin,^ 
herself  to  the  art  of  acting ,  came 
through  all  ordeals  unscathed,  un- 
tainted, as  sweetly,  sensitively  femi- 
nine as  when  she  started  on  the  long 
and  toilsome  pathway.  Would  thers 
were  more  actresses  like  Clara  Morris. 
The  stage  might  soon  become  a  re- 
markable influence  for  good,  while  the 
last  vestige  of  theatrical  ill-repute 
might  be  obliterated.  Following  this 
review  is  printed  the  first  chapter  from 
her  book. 

Arthur  MacDonai^d. 
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"I  AM  BORN."* 

If  this  simple  tale  is  to  be  told  at  ali, 
it  may  as  well  begin  at  the  beginning 
and  in  the  good  old-fashioned  and  best 
of  all  ways — ^thus :  Once  upon  a  time 
in  the  Canadian  city  of  Toronto,  on  the 
17th  of  March,  the  sun  rose  bright  and 
dear — which  was  a  most  surprising 
thing  for  the  sun  to  do  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  but  while  the  people  were  yet 
wondering  over  it  the  sunlight  disap- 
peared, clouds  of  dull  gray  spread 
themselves  evenly  over  the  sky,  and 
then  the  snow  fell — fell  fast  and  furi- 
ous, quickly  whitening  the  streets  and 
housetops,  softly  lining  every  hollow, 
and  was  piling  little  cushions  on  top 
of  all  the  hitching  posts,  when  the 
flakes  grew  larger,  wetter,  farther 
apart  and  after  a  little  hesitation  turned 
to  rain — a  sort  of  walk-trot-gallop  ram, 
which  wound  up  with  one  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  and  a  clap  of  thunder  that 
fairly  shook  the  city. 

Now  the  Irish,  being  a  brave  people 
and  semi-amphibious,  pay  no  heed  to 
wet  weather.  Usually  all  the  Hiberni- 
ans residing  in  a  city  divide  themselves 
into  two  bodies  on  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
the  ones  who  parade  and  the  ones  who 
follow  the  parade ;  but  on  this  occasion 
they  divided  themselves  into  three  bod- 
ies— ^the  men  who  paraded,  the  men  and 
women  who  followed  the  parade  and 
the  Orangemen,  who  made  things 
pleasant  for  both  parties. 

As  the  out-of-time,  out-of-tune  band 
turned  into  a  quiet  cross-street  to  lead 
its  following  green-bannered  host  to 
a  broader  one,  the  first  brick  was 
thrown — ^probably  by  a  woman,  as  it  hit 
no  one,  but  metaphorically  it  knockeil 
the  chip  oflF  the  shoulder  of  every  child 
of  Erin.  Down  fell  the  banners,  up 
went  the  fists !  Orange  and  Green  were 
at  each  other  tooth  and  nail!  Hals 
from  prehistoric  ages  side  by  side  with 


modern  beavers  scarcely  fifty  years  old 
received  the  hurled  brickbat  and  went 
down  together  I 

The  band  reached  the  broad  avenue 
alone,  and  looked  back  to  see  the  shon 
street  a-sway  with  struggling  men, 
while  women  holding  their  bedraggled 
petticoats  up,  their  bonnets  hanging 
down  their  backs  by  green  ribbon  ties, 
hovered  about  the  edges  of  the  crowd, 
making  predatory  dashes  now  and  thf  n 
to  scratch  a  face  or  rescue  some  pre- 
cious hat  from  the  melee,  meanwhile  in- 
citing the  men  to  madness  by  their 
fierce  cries — and  in  a  quiet  house,  m 
the  very  midst  of  this  riot — ^just  be- 
fore the  constabulary  charged  the 
crowd — I  was  bom.  I  don't  know,  of 
course,  whether  I  was  really  intended 
from  the  first  for  that  house,  or  wheth- 
er the  stork  became  so  frightened  ac 
the  row  in  the  street  that  he  just  drop- 
ped me  from  sheer  inability  to  carry  me 
any  farther — anyway,  I  came  to  a  house 
where  trouble  and  poverty  had  pre- 
ceded me,  and,  worse  than  both  these 
put  together — ^treachery. 

Still,  I  accepted  the  situation  with  in- 
difference. That  the  cupboard  barely 
escaped  absolute  emptiness  gave  me  no 
anxiety,  as  I  had  no  teeth,  anyway.  As 
a  gentleman  with  a  medicine  case  in  his 
hand  was  leaving  the  house  he  paused 
a  moment  for  the  slavey  to  finish 
washing  away  a  pool  of  blood  from  the 
bottom  step — ^and  then  there  came  that 
startling  clap  of  thunder.  Brand  new 
as  I  was  to  this  world  and  its  ways,  1 
entered  my  protest  at  once  with  such 
force  and  evident  wrath  that  the  doctor 
downstairs  exclaimed:  "Our  young 
lady  has  temper  as  well  as  a  good  pair 
of  lungs !"  and  went  on  his  way  laugh- 
ing. 

And  so  on  that  St.  Patrick's  Day  of 
sunshine,  snow  and  rain,  of  riot  and 
bloodshed,  in  trouble  and  poverty — I 
was  bom. 


*  Chapftor  I  from  "Ltfo  on  tho  Stage."    Published  by  permission  of  McClure,  Phillips  and  Company 
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Savrola — Ian  Hamilton's  March. 
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The  INFLUENCE  of  LITERATURE 


X|t  it  be  admitted  that  the  great- 
I  est  literature  has  small  influ- 
I  ence  upon  life,  it  must  also 
be  admitted  that  the  lower 
forms  of  literature  have  an 
influence  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  merits— or, 
rather,  perhaps,  I  should 
distinjg^ish,  and  say  that  certain  forms 
of  printed  words  have  that  influence. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
appeal — the  intellectual  appeal — of 
good  literature  is  necessary  to  the  few ; 
the  appeal  of  the  multitudinous  printed 
words  is  to  the  many.  Indeed,  the  more 
intellectual  the  appeal,  the  less  likely  is 
it  to  have  practical  effect ;  for  the  mind 
which  grasps  that  appeal  is  already 
beyond  its  formative  influence. 


If  we  ask  ourselves  what  writers 
have  been  most  influential  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character  (or,  shall  I  say  in  cer- 
tain temporary  manifestations  of  char- 
ter?), we  have  to  name  such  writers  as 
Voltaire,  Carlyle,  Ruskin ;  each  in  his- 
own  way  admirable ;  each  having  amaz- 
ing qualities  of  eloquence  and  intui- 
tion ;  yet,  each,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with- 
out that  broad  view  which  brings  the- 
ory to  the  test  of  every  day.  To  have 
an  ideal  is  very  well;  but  that  idea! 
must  be  as  many-sided  as  life,  itself. 
"The  ideal,"  said  Amiel,  "poisons  for 
me  all  imperfect  possession."  In  that 
brief  sentence  lies  not  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  ideal,  but  of  the  too-fre- 
quent habit  of  mind  of  the  idealist — 
London  Academy. 


RUNAWAY     ROBINSON 


fere's  a  book  hard  to  classify. 
It  is  neither  a  love  story,  a 
historical  novel,  nor  a  traves- 
ty— hence  the  difficulty. 

It  is,  however,  distinctly 
amusing,  exceedingly  clever, 
and  amazingly  adroit. 
It  is  stimulating  reading 
for  a  juvenile  of  fifteen,  and  from  that 
on  until  the  eyes  fail,  or  the  sense  of 
humor  is  exhausted. 

It  is  supposed  to  antedate  "Robinson 
Crusoe." 

It  deals  with  a  young  enthusiast,  who 
was  overpersuaded  by  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  celebrated  Defoe  to 
run  away  from  home  and  undertake  a 
series  of  surprising  adventures  in  or- 
der to  provide  the  distinguished  au- 
thor with  vivacious  material. 

The  youthful  Sinbad  was  too  suc- 
cessful. 


His  notes  of  the  various  mishaps  into* 
which  he  was  introduced  by  the  provi- 
dence which  had  his  affairs  in  charge 
were  more  than  Defoe  could  undertake 
to  father. 

Their  incredibility,  however,  is  their 
indorsement. 

The  extraordinary  character  of  the 
various  situations ;  the  fact  that  a  chim- 
panzee, who  was  obliging  enough  to 
express  his  sentiments  in  good  "flannel 
Irish,"  was  the  original  of  "Man  Fri- 
day," and  the  further  introduction  of 
characters  made  famous  by  the  genial 
Mother  Goose,  were  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  Defoe,  who,  in  conse- 
quence, refused  to  believe  a  word  of  his 
laborious  collaborator,  and  wrote  the 
famous  classic,  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  in 
his  own  way. 

The  resentment  which  is  aroused  it* 
the  mind  of  the  deluded  boy,  at  this  un- 
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appreciative  reception  of  his  efforts,  is 
responsible  for  the  truly  diverting  tale, 
"Runaway  Robinson." 

It  must  have  been  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  prepare  this  narrative  and  ex- 
press it  characteristically. 

Still,  it  has  been  done — ^and  well 
done. 

When  the  author  wearies  of  prose, 
he  turns  readily  to  jingle,  and  succeeds 


faculty  of  catching  the  salient  points  of 
the  story. 

His  illustrations  are  as  diverting  as 
the  narrative. 

The  jingles  of  this  story  are  excep- 
tionally clever.  They  have  splendid 
swing  and  exquisite  finish. 

Here's  one — ^the  author's  dedication 
to  his  daughter — ^that  smacks  of  the  sea 
in  a  rollicking  fashion : 


in  maintaining  the  story  without  an  in- 
terruption. 

We  sincerely  recommend  "Runaway 
Robinson"  to  the  adult  juvenile  and 
the  juvenile  adult. 

It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  child's 
book,  although  the  juvenile  element 
will  find  it  vastly  diverting.  But  we 
venture  to  say  that  the  book  will  find 
an  appreciative  audience  from  the 
standpoint  of  fifteen — and  beyond. 

The  book  is  illustrated  in  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  the  author. 

Mr.  George  R.  Brill  has  the  happy 


From  "  Runaway  Robinaon  " 

Then  it's  ho  for  a  ride  on  the  rollicking  tide. 
For  the  odor  and  balm  of  brine, 
When  the  Merrimite  sails 
In  the  speeding  gales 
With  this  twelve-year-old  of  mine. 

She  is  skipper  and  crew,  and  the  passenger, 
too. 
And  the  Hi  Hallo,  one  and  all ; 
And  her  vessel  is  trim 
For  the  voyage  dim 
Whenever  her  eyelids  fall. 

Then  away  o'er  the  deep  of  a  populous  sleep 
Will  she  hurry  her  craft,  and  lo ! 

At  the  answering  helm 

She  enters  a  realm 
Where,  alas  I  I  may  not  go. 
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MARGARET    HORTON    POTTER 


T"^is  is  the  day  of  young — dis- 
tinctly young  America  in  lit- 
erature.* Work  of  a  high  or- 
mder  in  American   fiction   is 
each  year  being  turned  out 
by  youthful  writers,  which 
promises  much  for  our  coun- 
try in  the  next  few  decades. 
Perhaps  the  youngest  writer  in  this 
coterie  is  Miss  Margaret  Horton  Pot- 
ter.   Miss  Potter  is  now  but  twenty 


but  in  1898  she  graduated  from  Mrs. 
Kennedy's  school  in  Chicago,  and  af- 
terward took  some  post-graduate 
courses  in  Latin,  Greek,  English  lit- 
erature and  literary  philosophy.  In 
1892,  when  she  was  but  eleven  years 
old,  a  littie  book  of  verse,  written  by 
her  and  called  "Pastels  in  Prose"  was 
privately  printed  for  distribution 
among  her  friends.  Her  first  book, 
however,  was  published  in  1899,  under 


years  old,  and  she  has  already  pub- 
lished three  books,  and  has  just  com- 
pleted the  manuscript  of  a  fourth  novel. 
She  was  bom  on  May  20th,  1881,  in 
Chicago;  educated  in  the  Chicago 
sdiools  and  afterward,  in  1897,  en- 
tered Bryn  Mawr  College.  On  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  it  was  necessary  for 
her  to  leave  college  before  graduation, 


the  title  of  "A  Social  Lion"  and  under 
an  assumed  name.  The  book  created 
such  disturbance  among  society  people 
in  Chicago  that  the  entire  edition  was 
bought  up  and  suppressed  three  months 
later.  In  the  following  year  Miss  Pot- 
ter published  an  historical  novel  of  the 
time  of  King  John,  entitled  "Uncanon- 
ized,"  which  created    wide    comment 
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and  drew  forth  great  praise  from  the 
critics  as  one  of  the  most  original  and 
thoughtful  novels  of  that  year.  This 
year  another  historical  novel  falls  in 
Louis  the  Fifteenth's  time,  moving  over 
to  the  colonist  period.  "The  House  of 
de  Mailly"  is  as  different  in  its  treat- 
ment and  its  conception  from  either 
"Uncanonized"  or  "The  Social  Lion" 
as  if  the  three  were  written  by  different 
authors.  Although  these  three  books 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  public  before 
the  author  had  completed  her  twentieth 
year,  there  is  no  trace  in  any  one  of 
them  of  amateur  work.  Each  is  a 
finished  piece  of  literary  work,  which  is 
the  result  of  an  instinctive  ability  to 
observe  human  nature  and  to  present  it 
in  literary  finished  form,  and  if  Miss 
Potter  can  progress  in  her  work  in  the 
next  ten  years  as  she  has  in  the  last 
three,  she  is  sure  to  publish  novels  that 
will  place  her  among  the  leading  writ- 
ers of  fiction  in  this  country.  She  is  at 
present  finishing  her  fourth  novel, 
which  will  probably  be  called  "Istar  of 
Babylon,"  which  again  is  totally  dif- 
ferent in  its  whole  conception  from  any 
of  her  former  works.  The  book  is  a 
romance  of  ancient  Babylon,  full  of 
mysticism  and  philosophy,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  pagan  and  christian  religions, 
and  Miss  Potter  is  so  thorough  in  gath- 
ering her  material  that  she  has,  during 
the  last  winter,  spent  many  months  in 
the  vicinity  of  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  site  of  Babylon  and  the  cities 
that  comprised  the  Kingdom  of  Baby- 
lonia, gathering  impressions  from  con- 


tact with  the  country  itself  and  from 
extensive  reading  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em books  upon  the  subject 

All  her  work  is  so  thoroughly  the  re- 
sult of  original  thought,  so  full  of  the 
author's  conception  of  philosophy,  and 
of  the  working  of  the  human  mind  in 
both  men  and  women,  that  each  book 
presents  an  extraordinary  conception, 
full  of  new  and  suggestive  situations, 
which  are  the  result  of  her  own  mental 
processes,  and  which  never  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  marked  impression  upon  the 
reader.  Her  conceptions  of  human 
emotions  and  passions  and  the  results 
which  they  produce  are  all  her  own. 
She  follows  no  school  and  in  each  piece 
of  literary  work  presents  a  new  view, 
as  unusual,  as  unlike  anything  she  has 
done  before,  as  if  each  was  written  by  a 
different  person,  and  all  by  finished 
writers. 

When  these  books  are  taken  together 
and  are  carefully  considered,  it  is  more 
than  remarkable  to  realize  that  they  are 
the  work  of  a  young  woman  who  is  not 
yet  twenty-one.  On  New  Year's  Day 
next  Miss  Potter  is  to  be  married  to 
John  Donald  Black,  the  son  of  General 
J.  C.  Black,  of  Chicago,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  American  literature  it  is  to.be 
hoped  that  the  responsibilities  of  family 
life  will  not  interfere  with  the  produc- 
tion of  her  literary  work.  In  fact,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  any  one  so  full 
of  originality,  so  consistent  in  her  ap- 
plication to  work,  giving  up  thus  early 
the  interests  which  have  taken  so  strong 
a  hold  upon  her. 


=  **John  Trumbull."  A  brief 
sketch  of  his  life,  to  which  is  added  a 
catalogue  of  his  works  by  John  F. 
Weir  will  be  published  at  an  early 
date.  This  work  consists  of  a  sketch 
of  his  life,  a  description  of  his  paint- 
ings and  a  catalogue  of  his  history  and 
other  works  of  art.  It  contains  nine- 
teen reproductions  from  Trumbull's 
canvases  and  a  portrait  of  the  artist 
himself.  The  book  will  have  a  pe- 
culiar interest  to  students   of  early 


American  history  and  early  American 
art. 

=A  new  novel  by  Edna  Lyall  is  an- 
nounced for  early  publication.  It  is  a 
story  of  the  time  between  1 640  and  1 646 
while  England  was  the  scene  of  civil 
war ;  *  *  Cavalier  and  Puritan  in  the  days 
of  the  Stuarts,"  compiled  from  the  pri- 
vate papers  and  diary  of  Sir  Richard 
Newdigate,  1675-1689,  by  Anna  Emily 
Newdigate-Newdegate  ;  and  **  Oliver 
Cromwell  "  by  Samuel  Rawson  Gar- 
diner, r  .  I 
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The  November  Century  is  the  be- 
ginning of  "A  Year  of  American  Hu- 
mor." Mark  Twain  contributes  two 
stories,  James  F.  Ryder  tells  of  "Re- 
collections of  Artemus  Ward,"  and 
there  are  three  humorous  negro  poems 
by  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar.  "Our  Fool- 
ish Virgins"  is  a  sketch  of  one  phase 
of  New  York  society,  by  Eliot  Gregory, 
and  the  opening  article  in  the  series 
on  "The  Settlement  of  the  West,"  is  by 
Emerson  Hough.  The  frontispiece  is 
a  wood-eng^ving  from  Zurbaran's 
"Saint  Eliz5>eth  of  Hungary,"  inaugu- 
rating Timothy  Cole's  series  of  repro- 
ductions of  the  Old  Masters  of  Spain. 

Among  the  articles  of  interest  in  Mc- 
Clure's  are  "What  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation  Really  Is,  and  How  It 
Works,"  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker ;  "Fas- 
ter Than  the  Express  Train,"  by  Wal- 
ter Wellman,  describing  the  Automo- 
bile Race  from  Paris  to  Berlin;  and 
**The  Romance  of  Christmas  Island,"  a 
true  story  of  a  recently  discovered 
"Treasure  Island,"  by  Sturgis  B.  Rand. 
The  fiction  is  represented  by  Edwin 
Lefevre,  N.  V.  McClelland  and  Joseph 
M.  Rogers. 

"The  Extraordinary  Story  of  the 
Utica  Mine,"  by  Bailey  Millard,  is  the 
opening  article  in  Everybody's.  "Cir- 
cling the  Eiffel  Tower  in  an  Air-Ship," 
is  written  by  Eugene  P.  Lyle,  Jr. ;  "The 
Making  of  a  Country  Home,"  by  J.  P. 
Mowbray,  is  concluded;  and  Neltje 
Blanchan  tells  of  "What  the  Basket 
Means  to  the  Indian."  The  fiction  is 
contributed  by  Katharine  Holland 
Brown,  Holman  T.  Day,  Elisabeth  Sut- 
ton and  others. 

Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  most  am- 
bitious story,  "The  Fortunes  of  Oliver 
Horn,"  begins  in  the  November  Scrib- 


xer's.  It  deals  with  the  career  of  a 
young  artist  who  comes  to  New  York 
to  seek  fame  in  his  profession.  Mr. 
Henry  Norman  concludes  his  series  of 
illuminative  papers  on  "Russia  of  To- 
Day"  with  an  article  that  reviews  the 
whole  question  of  the  relation  between 
Russia  and  other  world  powers  of  to- 
day. Theodore  Roosevelt's  second  ar- 
ticle, "With  the  Cougar  Hounds,"  con- 
tains some  stirring  descriptions  of  cou- 
gar hunting ;  J.  A.  Mitchell  concludes 
his  serial  "The  Pine  of  Lory;"  "With- 
out Law  or  License,"  by  Sewell  Ford, 
tells  the  story  of  a  New  York  promoter, 
and  "The  Point  of  View"  discusses 
*' Physiognomy  in  Places  and  Individ- 
uals"— "Memory  and  the  Lack  of  It," 
and  in  the  Field  of  Art  the  question  of 
an  "Ideal  Salon"  is  debated. 


"The  Music  of  a  Woman's  Face,"  by 
Gustav  Kobbe,  is  the  opening  article  in 
the  Cosmopolitan.  "A  Curious  Re- 
ligious Rite"  is  described  by  Ernestine 
Coughran ;  Edmund  Gosse  has  an  ar- 
ticle on  "The  Isolation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Mind,"  and  "The  Drama's  Ten- 
dency Toward  the  Unintellectual"  is 
written  by  Richard  Steams.  The  fic- 
tion is  contributed  by  Carolyn  Wells, 
S.  R.  Crockett,  Thomas  A.  Janvier  and 
H.  T.  George. 

The  opening  article  in  Munsey's  is 
an  appreciation  on  William  McKinley, 
by  Frank  A.  Munsey.  R.  H.  Tither- 
ington  has  an  article  entitled  "A  Brief 
Outline  of  McKinley's  Career,"  show- 
ing the  successive  steps  in  the  martyred 
President's  rise  to  greatness;  Louis 
Seibold  writes  about  Theodore  Roose- 
velt ;  "Napoleon  at  St.  Helena"  is  the 
last  chapter  in  the  great  conqueror's 
career;  the  several  serials  are  contin- 
ued, and  there  are  short  stories  by 
prominent  writers. 
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The  frontispiece  of  Frank  Lesue's 
Popular  Monthly  is  a  drawing  in 
colors  by  Wladyslaw  T.  Benda,  illus- 
trating "The  Legend  of  the  Wild  Rasp- 
berries." Fridtjof  Nansen  has  an  ar- 
ticle on  "The  Race  for  the  Poles ;"  Bur- 
ton J.  Hendrick  writes  about  "The 
Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut,"  and  Sterl- 
ing Heilig  describes  "The  Great  Au- 
tomobile Race  From  Paris  to  Berlin." 
Samuel  Merwin*s  serial  is  concluded 
and  the  short  stories  are  by  Marion 
Hill,  W.  F.  Skerrye,  C.  G.  D.  Roberts 
and  others. 

A  portrait  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  The  Metro- 
politan Magazine.  Perley  T.  Gage 
tells  of  "What  I  Saw  at  the  Shooting  of 
President  McKinley ;  L.  D.  Richmond 
has  an  article  on  "How  to  Get  Into 
New  York  Society;"  and  Miles  Brad- 
ford describes  "Mountain  Climbing  in 
New  York's  Back  Yard."  The  short 
stories  are  contributed  by  Isaac  An- 
derson, Henry  David,  Lydia  Stirling 
Flintham  and  "R.  M.  M." 

With  its  November  number,  St. 
Nicholas  begins  its  twenty-ninth 
year  and  volume,  taking  the  occasion  to 
make  a  new  departure  in  its  manner  of 
publishing  fiction.  Instead  of  printing 
a  large  number  of  short  stories,  it 
makes  room  for  a  long  story,  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  filling  more  than 
half  the  magazine.  The  story  so  pub- 
lished—"Tommy  Remington's  Battle," 
by  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson,  is  an  inter- 
esting portrayal  of  American  boy  life. 
John  Bennett's  "Story  of  Bamaby  Lee" 
is  continued ;  and  there  is  a  short  story, 
"The  New  Boy :  A  Foot-Ball  Episode," 
by  S.  V.  R.  Other  interesting  features 
are  "The  House  That  Jill  Built,"  by 
Carolyn  Wells ;  "Queer  Errors  of  the 
Eye,"  by  Archibald  Hobson;  and 
"When  We  Go  to  the  Fair,"  by  Vir- 
ginia Woodward  Cloud — ^the  first  and 
last  in  verse,  and  all  three  illustrated. 

Among  the  illustrated  articles  in  the 
New  England  Magazine  are  "Shel- 


bume  Farms,"  by  Henry  I.  Hazleton ; 
"Isaiah  Thomas,"  by  Frank  Roe 
Batchelder ;  "Ye  Ancient  Inns  of  Bos- 
ton Town,"  by  Frederick  W.  Norcross, 
and  "An  Architect  of  the  Old  School" 
by  Henry  T.  Bailey.  Poems  and  short 
stories  complete  the  number. 

"The  Submarine  Warship,"  by  John 
R.  Spears,  is  the  opening  paper  in  the 
Junior  Munsey.  Among  the  illus- 
trated articles  are  "Palatial  American 
Homes,"  byKatherine  Hoffman ;  "New 
York  as  a  Literary  Center,"  by  Anne 
O'Hagan;  and  "The  Tractable  Trac- 
tor," by  D.  A.  Willey.  New  install- 
ments of  the  serials  and  short  stories 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  number. 

Among  the  illustrated  articles  in 
Pearson's  are  "The  Nation's  Calam- 
ity ;"  "Big  Game  Shooting  at  Home," 
by  Marcus  Woodward ;  "Burnham,  the 
Scout,"  by  Curtis  Brown,  and  "Where 
the  World's  Standard  Measurements 
Are  Set,"  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker. 
There  are  short  stories  by  Seumas 
MacManus,  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  E.  and 
H.  Heron,  and  H.  G.  Wells'  serial  is 
continued. 

The  November  Smart  Set  has  con- 
tributions by  five  titled  writers.  Prince 
Vladimir  Vaniatsky  is  the  author  of 
"The  Sensation  of  the  Archduchess ;" 
Countess  Loveau  de  ChaVanne  relates 
the  mystery  of  a  beautiful  Parisian 
known  as  "The  Black  Rose;"  Lady 
Violet  Greville  writes  of  "Fashion  in 
the  Garden;"  Baroness  von  Hutten 
tells  the  story  of  an  artist's  love  for  a 
girl  whom  he  calls  "Bread  and  Butter ;" 
and  Lady  Katharine  Morgan  contrib- 
utes an  amusing  poem,  "From  One  to 
Twelve."  Edgar  Fawcett  writes 
the  leading  novelette,  entitled  "The 
Wonderful  Idea,"  and  some  special 
features  that  follow  are  "The  Ambas- 
sador's Burglar,"  by  Caroline  Duer; 
"The  Princess  of  Lilies,"  a  strange 
story  by  Justus  Miles  Forman ;  "Mrs. 
Edgerly's  New  Maid,"  by  Charles  G. 
D.  Roberts ;  and  "Le  Collier  d'Or,"  a 
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stor}'  in  the  original  French  by  Ques- 
nay  de  Beaurepaire. 

Among  the  short  stories  inAiNSLEE's 
are  "The  Loaded  Dice,"  by  Rafael  Sa- 
batini ;  "A  Marriage  on  the  Main,"  by 
S.  Elgar  Benet;  "The  Chamber  of 
Fear/  by  Marvin  Dana,  and  "The  In- 
accessible Valleys,"  by  Mortimer  O. 
Wilcox.  The  illustrated  articles  are  by 
Frank  M.  Todd,  Earl  W.  Mayo  and  Al- 
len Sangree. 

"Stranded,"  by  W.  Bert  Foster,  is 
the  complete  novel  in  the  Argosy. 
"Fencing  With  Fate,"  by  Marcus  D. 
Richter,  is  the  first  installment  of  a  new 
serial ;  the  other  serials  are  continued, 
and  there  are  short  stories  by  J.  P. 
Hatherleigh,  Hulbert  Footner,  Isabel 
Moore  and  others. 

Mary  E.  Wilkins  contributes  to  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion  a 
Thanksgiving  story  of  New  England 
life.  This  number  also  contains  an 
interesting  article  by  Mr.  Landon 
Knight,  on  "How  Money  is  Made."  It 
describes  accurately  the  workings  of 
the  Philadelphia  mint.  "Marriage  Cus- 
toms in  Many  Lands"  is  the  subject  of 
a  series  of  articles  opening  in  the  No- 
vember number.  The  strange  ceremo- 
nies which  attend  marriages  is  described 
and  illustrated.  Mrs.  Walter  Camp, 
wife  of  the  foot-ball  expert,  and  herself 
thoroughly  in  touch  with  all  matters 
athletic,  contributes  an  article  on 
"Foot-Ball  Heroes." 

The  **New*'  Lippincott  contains  a 
novel  written  by  a  member  of  New 
York's  "four  hundred,"  Isabelle  D.  Cam- 
eron, the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  Roderick  Cameron,  of  Scotland. 
Her  perfect  knowledge  of  the  social 
paths  in  which  she  leads  her  "brain 
children"  in  "One  Woman's  Life"  and 
her  spicy  plot  make  a  fascinating  story. 
"The  Minority  Committee"  is  the  title 
of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar's  story  of 
OhiQ  rural  life.  John  V.  Sears,  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph,  contrib- 


utes an  amusing  story  called  "Ballana- 
fad,"  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Hudson's  story, 
called  "Another  Woman's  Letters," 
keeps  alive  the  vein  of  pathos  for 
which  she  is  best  known.  "Recollec- 
tions of  Rossetti,"  by  his  friend,  Her- 
bert H.  Gilchrist,  tells  of  visits  which 
he  made  to  the  artist ;  Anna  Lea  Mer- 
ritt,  the  artist  author,  contributes 
** Suggestions  for  an  Alpine  and  Marsh 
Garden."  "A  Woman's  Trip  to  the 
Klondike"  is  by  Emma  L.  Kelly,  the 
first  woman  to  follow  the  trail  from 
Topeka  to  Dawson.  The  departments, 
"Books  of  the  Autumn"  and  "Walnuts 
and  Wine,"  amply  fulfil  their  purposes. 

The  Thanksgiving  number  of  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  is  replete  with 
good  fiction  and  interesting  and  novel 
features.  It  opens  appropriately  with 
an  article  which  tells  "Where  the  Pres- 
ident's Turkey  Comes  From."  Then 
there  are  stories  by  Hezekiah  Butter- 
worth  and  Laura  Spencer  Portor,  and  a 
new  love  story  called  "Christine,"  bv 
Frederick  M.  Smith.  Will  Bradley's 
original  designs  for  a  house  begin  with 
the  breakfast  room,  and  Wilson  Eyre, 
Jr.,  presents  plans  for  a  country  house 
and  a  garden.  Mr.  Bok  gives  much 
good  advice  to  yotmg  married  couples 
in  his  editorial.  Another  most  timelv 
feature  is  "Why  Should  a  Young  Man 
Support  the  Church?"  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  E.  Clark.  Many  homemade 
Christmas  gifts  are  shown,  and  the 
first  of  "The  Journal's  Amusing  Puz- 
zles" appear. 

The  Chautauquan  has  an  interest- 
ing article  on  the  origin  of  the  Chinese 
"Alphabet,"  by  Elwood  G.  Tewks- 
bury,  entitled  "Chinese  Hieroglyph- 
ics. Edwin  Erie  Sparks,  in  "Forma- 
tive Incidents  in  American  Diplo- 
macy," discusses  "The  First  Treaty  of 
the  United  States ;"  there  is  an  article 
on  "The  Inner  Life  of  Ira  Angelico ;" 
and  instructive  papers  by  Martha  Van 
Rensselaer,  George  Dwight  Kellogg, 
and  others. 
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BEST     SELLING     BOOKS 


le  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gil- 
bert Parker,  gave  evi- 
dence of  unusual  power 
when  published  in  the  ser- 
ial form ;  and  its  reception 
in  book  form  shows  that 
it  has  taken  its  place  at 
once  among  the  foremost 
stories  of  our  day — ^a  place  fairly  won 
by  ingenuity  of  construction,  s)rmpa- 
thetic  appeal,  and  dramatic  develop- 
ment. The  month  has  brought  to  the 
front  another  uncommonly  strong  book 
—"The  Eternal  City,"  by  Hall  Caine, 
which  is  powerful  in  its  analysis  of 
human  nature,  in  its  pathos,  and  in 
its  handling  of  social  questions,  while 
an  added  claim  is  found  in  its  imagina- 
tive touches  and  its  scenic  descriptions. 
"Cardigan,"  by  Robert  W.  Chambers, 
the  first  of  a  promised  series  of  four 
novels  pertaining  to  the  social,  political 
and  military  phases  of  the  American 
Revolution,  is  notable  in  various  ways, 
and  especially  in  its  spirit  of  adventure, 
and  in  the  fidelity  with  which  it  repro- 
duces scenes  of  outdoor  life.  In  mis- 
cellany, "The  Martyrdom  of  an  Em- 
press" continues  to  be  the  book  of  the 
month,  and  the  "Sailor's  Log"  for  ob- 
vious reasons  is  likewise  in  request; 
but  the  choice  is  so  rich  in  this  field 
that  the  popular  judgment  has  been 
slow  of  formulation. 


At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia  : 

ACTION. 

"The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 
"D'ri  and  I,"  by  Irving  Bacheller. 
"The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 
"The  Eternal  City/'  by  Hall  Caine. 
"Tristram  of  Blent,"  by  Anthony  Hope. 
"Cardigan,**  by  Robert  W.  Chambers. 
"Lazarre,"  by  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood. 
"Blennerhassett,"  by  Charles  F.  Pidgin. 
'^Kim,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

"Life  Everlastiing,"  by  John  Fiske. 
"The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress." 
"A  Sailor's  Log,**  by  Robley  D.  Evans. 

At  Wanamaker*s,  New  York : 

FICTION. 

"The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 
"The  Eternal  City,'*  by  Hall  Caine. 
"D'ri  and  I/'  by  Irving  Bacheller. 
"The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 
"Tristram  of  Blent,**  by  Anthony  Hope. 
"The  Helmet  of    Navarre,"  by    Bertha 
Runkle. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"The  Life  of  the  Bee,"  by  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck. 

"The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess,"  by  the 
author  of  "The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress." 

"A  Sailor's  Log,"  by  Robley  D.  Evans. 

"The  Story  of  King  Alfred,"  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Besant. 

"The  Individual,"  by  Nathaniel  Shaler. 


At  Henry  T.  Coates  and  Company's, 
Philadelphia : 

FICTION. 

"In  Search  of  Mademoiselle,"  by  George 
Gibbs. 

"J.  Devlin— Boss,"  by  Francis  Churchill 
Williams. 

"The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 

"D'ri  and  I,"  by  Irving  Bacheller. 

"Cardigan,"  by  Robert  W.  Chambers. 

"The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"Oriental  Rugs,"  by  John  Kimberly  Mum- 
ford. 

"The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess,"  by  the 
author  of  "The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress." 

"Bridge  Whist,"  by  Leonard  Leigh. 

"The  Life  of  the  Bee,"  by  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck. 

"Crankisms,"  by  Lisle  de  Vaux  Matthew- 
man. 

"With  'Bobs'  and  Kruger,"  by  Frederick 
W.  linger. 
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At  Little,  Brown  and  Company's,         At  De  Wolfe,  Fiske  and  Company's, 
Boston,  Mass. :  Boston,  Mass. : 


FICTION. 

"Truth  Dexter,"  by  Sidney  McCall. 
"The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 
"The  Right  of  Wav,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 
"The  Eternal  City,*^  by  Hall  Caine. 
"Tristram  of  Blent,"  by  Anthony  Hope. 
"A  Daughter  of  New  France,"  by  Mary 
C  Crowley. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

"A  Sailor's  Log,"  by  Robley  D.  Evans. 

'*The  Education  of  the  American  Citizen," 
by  Arthur  T.  Hadley. 

"The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess,"  by  the 
author  of  "The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress." 

"Mosquitoes,"  by  L.  O.  Howard. 

"Up  From  Slavery,"  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. 

"Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts,"  by 
Mabel  Osgood  Wright. 


FICTION. 

"The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 
"Blennerhassett,"  by  Charles  Felton  Pid- 
gin. 
"D'ri  and  I,"  by  Irving  Bacheller. 
"The  Tory  Lover,"  by  Sarah  Ome  Jewctt 
"The  Eternal  City,"  by  Hall  Caine. 
"Cardigan,"  by  Robert  W.  Chambers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"The  Individual,"  by  Nathaniel  Shaler. 

"The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess."  by  the 
author  of  "The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress." 

"The  Riddle  of  the  Universe,"  by  Ernest 
Haeckel. 

"Up  From  Slavery,"  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. 

^The  Strenuous  Life,"  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 

"The  Life  and  Letters  of  Huxley,"  by  his 
son. 


AUTUMN       POETRY 


NOVEMBER. 

Much  have  I  spoken  of  the  faded  leaf ; 

Long  have  I  listened  to  the  wailing  wind. 
And  watched  it  ploughing  through  the  heavy 
clouds. 

For  autumn  charms  my  melancholy  mind. 

When  autumn  comes,  the  poets  sing  a  dirge  I 
The  year  must  perish ;  all  the  flowers  are 
dead! 
The  sheaves  are  gathered;  and  the  mottled 
quail 
Rims  in  the  stubble,  but  the  lark  has  fled ! 

Still  autumn  ushers  in  the  Christmas  cheer, 
The  holly-berries  and  the  ivy  tree  I 

They  weave  a  chaplet  for  the  old  Year's  bier, 
These  waiting  mourners  do  not  sing  for 
me! 

r  find  sweet  peace  in  depths  of  autumn 
woods. 
Where  grow  the  ragged  ferns  and  rough- 
ened moss; 
The  naked  silent  trees  have  taught  me  this — 
The  loss  of  beauty  is  not  always  loss ! 
Elizabeth  Stoddard. 


PITY  OF  THE  LEAVES. 

Vengeful  across  the  cold  November  moors. 
Loud  with  ancestral  shame  there  came  the 

bleak, 
Sad  wind  that  shrieked,  and  answered  with 

a  shriek. 
Reverberant  through  lonely  corridors, 
The  old  man  heard  it;  and  he  heard  per- 
force. 
Words  out  of  lips  that  were  no  more  to 

speak  — 
Words  of  the  past  that  shook  the  old  man's 

cheek. 
Like   dead,   remembered    footsteps   on   old 

floors. 
And  then  there  were  the  leaves  that  plagued 

him  so ! 
The  brown,  thin  leaves  that  on  the  stones 

outside 
Skipped  with  a  freezing  whisper.  Now  and 

then 
They  stopped  and  stayed  there — ^just  to  let 

him  know 
How  dead  they  were;  but  if  the  old  man 

cried. 
They  fluttered  off  like  withered  souls  of 

men. 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 
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WITH      the 


NEW    BOOKS 


By     Talcott    Williams,    LL.    D. 


Plutarch's  "Lives,"  as  literature,  will 
have  no  better  translation  than  North's 
rendering  of  Amy ot's  version,  edited  by 
Mr.  George  Wyndham  in  an  admirable 
issue  six  years  ago  for  the  "Tudor 
Translation."  Plutarch,  like  our  Eng- 
lish, at  a  considerable  remove  from  the 
best  period  of  his  tongue,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  translated  into  our  lan- 
guage at  its  very  best  period  in  the 
version  "Sidney  read"  and  "Shakes- 
peare rifled."  So  far  as  style  goes  he 
was  improved  by  the  change,  for  Plu- 
tarch's Greek,  while  simple,  is  shop- 
worn and  gains  in  perspicuity,  while 
losing  in  distinction.  Plutarch  wrote 
like  a  journalist,  and  one  of  his  "lives," 
with  its  outline  of  events,  anecdote  and 
flavor  of  comment,  is  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  newspaper  sketch.  How  hard 
it  is  to  do  and  how  easily  Plutarch  does 
it,  only  those  who  have  tried  one  and 
read  the  other  know.  Professor  Ber- 
nadotte  Perrin,  who  passed  through 
that  prodrome  to  a  Yale  professorship, 
Western  Reserve,  has  published  a 
studied  translation  of  two  lives ;  The- 
mistocles  and  Aristides,  the  first  of  a 
series,  which  only  the  back  of  the  cover 
indicates  by  "Vol.  I." 


"Plutarch's  Themistocles  and  Aris- 
tides" is  a  comely  octavo  most  liber- 
ally printed  with  a  flood  of  preface  and 
notes,  though  not  too  much  for  the 
lay  reader.  Past  translations,  Plu- 
tarch, his  sources  and  notes  on  every 
allusion,  make  the  work. seem  like  a 
class  text-book.  Professor  Perrin  has 
made  an  idiomatic  but-  not  easy  trans- 


lation ;  and  ease  is  the  note  of  Plutarch. 
A  comparison  over  a  number  of  pages 
shows  the  version  to  be  close  and  the 
notes  are  sound,  if  pedagogic.  Linking 
these  two  lives  departs  from  Plutarch's 
plan,  but  it  adds  both  to  historical  and 
general  interest.  If  extended  to  all  the 
"Lives,"  Professor  Perrin's  version  will 
fill  a  place  no  other  does,  giving  the 
non-Greek  reader  a  fair  perspective  of 
his  author,  and  ranking  with  Clough's 
edition  of  Dryden's  rendering  and 
Wyndham's  Amyot. 

"Peter  Abelard,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mc- 
Cabe,  once  a  monk  and  the  author  of 
a  bitter  work  "Twelve  Years  in  a  Mon- 
astery," gives  the  founder  of  modem 
teaching  and  the  modem  synthetic  con- 
ception of  being,  such  a  biography 
as  would  be  anticipated  in  a  man  who 
has  broken  with  his  vows,  yet  cannot 
forget  them.  The  lover  of  Heloise 
deserved  something  better.  The  book 
is  written  in  the  worst  possible  spirit, 
with  perpetual  attacks  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical side  of  the  story.  It  is  altogether 
a  compilation  resting  on  Remusat,  Reu- 
ter  and  Deutsch,  widi  others,  but  done 
comprehensively.  It  covers  the  ground. 
More  is  brought  together  than  in  any 
previous  life.  A  new  edition  of  the 
letters  is  in  the  Temple  Library,  super- 
seding O.  W.  Wight's  of  1853  and  the 
earlier  odd  volume  issued  in  this  city 
in  1808.  There  is  scarcely  a  name  so 
familiar  on  which  so  little  adequate 
has  been  written  in  English,  and  Mr. 
McCabe's  volume  sets  one's  knowledge 
in  order,  though  pockmarked  with 
small  errors,  as  Boetius  for  Boethius. 
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Let  men  believe  in  God,  now  that 
they  ar/^  ceasing  to  believe  in  the  Bible, 
is  die  theme  Professor  Henry  Church- 
ill Eng  urges  in  "Reconstruction  in 
Theology."  In  education  he  is  a  blend 
of  Ob«"lin  and  Harvard,  and  forty- 
three,  so  that  he  is  of  this  new  genera- 
tion, which  makes  up  for  doubt  in 
dogma  bydevotion  todoing.  Heaccepts 
the  full  scientific  view  and  method,  and, 
clearing  away  much,  so  that  he  asks  no 
stay  or  gap  in  the  process  by  which 
man  comes,  he  passes  to  personality 
as  the  one  controlling  fact  of  creation 
and  a  personal  God  revealed  in  a  per- 
sonal Christ  as  the  one  controlling  fact 
of  belief.  Given  personality,  God  is 
real  and  Christ  necessary,  and  it  mat- 
ters not  what  is  swept  aside  so  this  is 
reached.  Right  or  wrong,  there  is  here 
a  consistent  philosophy. 


Dr.  Albert  Weston  Moore  in  "The 
Rational  Basis  of  Orthodoxy"  en- 
deavors instead  to  show  that  if  this, 
that  or  the  other  thing  be  done,  no 
great  change  is  needed  in  order  to  ad- 
just dogma  to  the  scientific  method. 
This  is  a  book  of  half  statements  and 
much  formal  logic  which  fails  to  see 
that  words  and  facts,  a  sentence  and 
the  assertion,  are  not  always  conter- 
minous. The  book  is  sincere.  It  will 
aid  many  and  convince  some,  and  it 
uses  the  method  of  Butler. 


"The  Use  of  Words  in  Reasoning," 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Sidg^ick — an  Oxford 
fellow,  whose  wife  is  "Mrs.  Andrew 
Dean,"  novelist,  author  of  "A  Splendid 
Cousin,"  "The  Grasshoppers,"  etc. — is 
a  whetstone  book,  in  reading  which 
your  mind  somehow  sharpens.  For- 
mal logic  plays  a  larger  part  in  Eng- 
lish than  in  American  education,  and 
Mr.  Sidgwick  in  dissecting  its  neces- 
s^  limitations  analyzes  the  whole 
wide  habit  of  loose  reasoning  by  the 
use  of  mere  words,  the  confusion  of 
category  and  class  and  the  inability  to 
grasp  file  logical  difference  between 


the  indefinite  and  the  ambiguous. 
Scarcely  a  page  but  has  its  sharp  fillip 
to  the  reasoning  power,  and  one  reads 
witH  a  ^rpetual  quickening  as :  "The 
harm  of  'a  little  knowledge'  does  not 
consist  in  its  being  little,  but  in  its  be- 
ing taken  for  more  than  it  is  worth." 
While  Mr.  Sidgwick,  in  his  criticism,  is 
always  drawing  near  to  the  logic  of  re- 
lations, yet  he  seems  unaware  of  the 
work  done  in  this  field  by  Americans 
like  Mr.  C.  S.  Pierce  and  Professor 
O.  C.  Mitchell,  of  Marietta,  or  a  Ger- 
man authority  like  Dr.  Ernst  Schroder. 
Mr.  Sidgwick's  view  of  logic, follows 
down  the  familiar  chain  of  Mansel, 
Whately,  Mill,  Bain,  Jevons  and 
Bosanquet  to  W.  Minto. 


Metaphysical  writers  have  generally 
used  up  in  thinking  what  might  have 
gone  to  style.  If  not  dull,  they  nearly 
always  write  ill.  Mr.  Alfred  Hodder 
in  "The  Adversaries  of  the  Sceptic"  is 
a  joy.  The  pages  gleam.  A  Harvard 
man,  now  thirty-five,  who  has  had  some 
short  stories  in  McCi^urs  as  "Francis 
Walton,"  he  is  not  always  right,  but  he 
is  always  interesting.  Mr.  Hodder  is 
one  of  the  men  who  want  just  enough 
underlying  substance  t6  account  for 
consciousness  and  bind  it  together,  and 
not  enough  to  give  spiritual  verities. 
This  requires  very  nimble  balancing 
on  that  dianging  point,  "The  Specious 
Present,"  as  Mr.  Hodder  calls  it,  and 
until  you  find  how  he  does  it  he  is  con- 
vincing. Morals  he  makes  an  ingenious 
reflex  of  the  transmitted  individual  and 
transfused  and  suffused  general  con- 
sciousness. But  Mr.  Hodder  is  style, 
not  argument. 


"A  Day  With  a  Tramp  and  Other 
Days,"  by  Professor  Walter  Augustus 
Wyckoff,  continues  the  sound  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  his  tramp  across  the 
continent  that  this  is  a  country  where, 
if  you  want  work,  you  can  get  it.  This 
shines  on  every  page  of  these  tales  of 
daily  toil  told  with  great  directness  and 
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a  most  convincing  detail.  The  book 
enables  you  to  travel  in  vour  own  coun- 
try. 

« 
«  » 

"Ideals  of  Life  and  Citizenship,"  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Maurice,  is  a  handy  desk- 
book,  grouping  extracts  in  prose  and 
verse  from  Chaucer  to  F.  D.  Maurice, 
which  set  forth  the  life  of  the  just  and 
upright  as  seen  by  good  men  and  loved 
by  them.  It  is  certain  to  prove  useful 
in  the  search  for  passages  Which  bear 
on  the  life  of  civic  service  and  devo- 
tion. 

» 
«  ♦ 

"Kim"  has  disappointed  the  general 
public  and  given  letters  a  perpetual 
possession.  The  book  lacks  plot,  plan 
and  framework.  It  neither  begins  nor 
ends.  These  things  stall  the  average 
reader.  But  books  live  because  they 
are  windows  and  this  book  is  a  window 
on  the  greater  East.  Only  the  native- 
bom  can  know  how  completely  these 
shifting  scenes  and  passing  characters 
go  to  the  center  of  the  heart  and 
thought  of  the  East  Women  are  ab- 
sent— save  that  marvel,  the  Sahiba — 
for  the  simple  reason  that  a  man  in  the 
East  can  know  women  only  by  having 
a  harem  of  them.  But  the  life  that  is 
visible  is  all  here,  told  in  diction  which 
is  a  far  march  past  all  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's past.  The  book  will  not  sell  as 
books  sell  now.  It  will  help  in  the 
eclipse  of  Mr.  Kipling's  vogue,  and  in 
due  season  it  will  emerge  from  this 
eclipse,  ranking  just  after  the  "Jungle 
Book"  and  ahead  of  any  other  of  his 
longer  novels. 

♦*« 

"Circumstance"  is  a  novel  in  which 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  has  turned  to  pure 
character  study.  There  is  here  no  ro- 
mance, no  glamour  of  the  past,  no  ad- 
venture and  no  nature  study.  In  fa- 
miliar streets  and  the  gray  sky  of  daily 
life  he  has  made  his  protagonists  the 
shifty  adventuress  and  the  woman  of 
high  and  masterful  breeding.  They 
battle  in  sweeping  circles  like  birds  in 
the  air  about  a  quarry  over  a  failing 
old  man  drawn  with  Dn  Mitchell's 


close  and  accurate  skill.  There  is  a 
reality  about  the  book  and  a  definition 
about  the  characters  which  gives  this 
book  of  the  Philadelphia  of  thirty 
years  ago  a  place  apart  It  is  books 
like  this,  tempered,  accurate,  lit  with  a 
cool  North  light  and  suffused  with  life 
which  live. 

"Jarvis  of  Harvard,"  by  Mr.  Regfin- 
ald  Wright  KauflFman,  is  a  disagree- 
able book,  with  very  good  chapters. 
The  hero  is  one  of  those  students, 
known  to  us  all,  who  make  a  foot-ball 
team,  get  A  in  "English"  and  in  noth- 
ing else,  a  familiar  type.  He  leads  the 
free,  easy  life  of  a  conspicuous  group  of 
Harvard  students.  This  is  not  the 
only  life  there,  but  many  things  make 
it  the  most  visible.  It  is  presented  to 
the  very  life  with  exact  and  informing 
skill  in  this  novel  to  the  exclusion  of 
nearly  all  else,  a  misleading  view  of  the 
general,  though  accurate  of  the  few. 
The  current  of  the  story — in  spite  of 
some  youthful  dialogue — is  swift 
enough  to  carry,  and  the  book  has  this 
of  interest — ^which  makes  it  in  some 
sort  of  a  document — ^that  it  reflects  a 
growing  youthful  conscience  in  these 
matters,  which  makes  the  erring  hero 
(and  Samual  Johnson's  worms  in  a 
basket  were  no  worse)  sensitive  to  his 
sins  as  a  girl.  This  is  the  view  of  the 
new  generation,  in  these  things  better 
and  worse  than  a  former  generation, 
which  sinned  as  freely  and  repented 
less  bitterly. 

» 
«  » 

"Ah,  What  Riddles  These  Women 
Be?"  by  Mr.  William  Young,  follows 
close  in  the  track  of  William  Morris, 
and  just  misses  being  more  than  most 
creditable  imitation. 


The  French  Renaissance  no  man 
could  venture  to  tell  as  it  was  and  pub- 
lish in  a  sober  history,  though  one 
might  in  a  romance.  Its  outer  shell 
and  aspect  has  been  made  a  pretty  vol- 
ume, "Women  and  Men  of  tfie  French 
Renaissance,"  by  Edith  ^Sichel.    It  is  a 
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fair  tale,  broken  into  chapters  for  peo- 
ple, character  studies,  but  not  studies  in 
character.  These  men  and  women,  who 
flouted  all  law,  might  as  well  have  lived 
in  the  gray  nineteenth  century  for  all 
told  here,  instead  of  the  red  riot  of 
the  flesh  each  shared.  A  certain  fresh 
interest  has  been  given  the  volume. 
*  * 
"A  Naturalist's  Voyage  Around  the 
World,"  by  Charles  Darwin,  is  the  ac- 
cepted model  in  the  field  for  its  com- 
bination of  observation  and  inference. 
It  has  just  been  issued  in  a  cheap  edi- 
tion, but  one  thoroughly  acceptable 
in  type  and  paper.  Cheap  editions 
hitherto  have  looked  cheap. 
* 

Dr.  John  Rae,an  Edinburgh  journal- 
ist, who  has  written  much,  but  has  few 
book  titles  to  his  name,  in  1884  wrote 
"Contemporary  Socialism."  In  1891  he 
revised  and  added  to  it.  He  has  just 
appended  another  chapter  for  the  past 
decade.  The  work  is  a  scrap-book — 
like  a  series  of  g^ood  newspaper  articles. 
The  relations  of  things  are  not  put 
clearly.  The  theories  of  Henry  George 
have  a  destructive  analysis.  The  book 
is  accurate.  It  includes,  a  misnomer, 
anarchy  and  nihilism,  and  its  closing 
chapter  on  the  change  in  German  so- 
cialism is  lucid.  A  little  large,  555 
pages,  it  is  the  best  summary  to  read, 
if  you  want  one  book,  and  there  is  no 
group  of  books  giving  this  compre- 
hensive survey. 


"The  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica," by  Professor  John  Christopher 
Schwab  is  the  first  and  best  record — 
most  satisfactory — ^which  has  appeared 
of  the  legislation,  administration  debts, 
currency,  banks,  prices,  martial  law,  in- 
dustries and  taxation  of  the  South 
while  in  Rebellion.  Nothing  approach- 
ing it  has  before  appeared.  One  of  the 
Yale  Jubilee  books. 

•K- 
*    * 

There  are  those  that  eat,  those  that 
cook  and  those  that  both  eat  and  cook, 
among  whom  is  numbered  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Robins  Pennell.  She  has,  in  "The 
Delights  of  Delicate  Eating,"  joined  to 
a  sound  Philadelphia  tradition  in  the 
kitchen,  an  English  appetite,  French 
knowledge  and  Spanish  and  Italian  ex- 
perience. Zest  is  in  every  line  and  skill 
in  most.  These  essays  pnce  were  serv- 
ed in  the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette  as 
the  "Wares  of  Antolycus."  They  are 
rolled  together  now,  like  next  day's 
croquette,  in  a  volume  crowded  like 
force-meat  with  the  suggestion  of  many 
flavors.  I  regret  that  in  the  salad  she 
has  not  known  lemon  juice  and  still 
uses  vinegar  and  mushrooms  bound 
her  fungi.  The  nut  she  neglects  and 
cares  but  too  little  for  the  stuffed 
vegetable,  dear  to  the  East.  She  grinds 
her  coffee.  Alas  for  one  who  has  not 
learned,  as  Napoleon  had,  that  the  mor- 
tar alone  should  be  used  or  an  air-tight 
cylinder  and  roller.  But  these  are  small 
matters.    Better  are  in  this  volume. 


The       MULLIGANS 


mong  the  new  books  for  Oc- 
I  ^k  tober  are  two  whose  authors 
|C9b  have  won  high  honors  on 
the  dramatic  stage.  Miss 
Clara  Morris  has  given  us 
some  most  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting reminiscences  of 
her  stage  life,  a  review  of 
which  will  be  found  on  another  page, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Harrigan,  that  prince 


of  Irish  conedians,  has  written  a  novel 
in  which  he  introduces  the  character  of 
that  side-splitting  play,  *' The  Mulli- 
gan Guard,  * '  which  every  one  will  want 
to  read,  and  be  sure  to  enjoy,  that  ever 
saw  Harrigan  in  the  character  of 
Daniel  Mulligan.  It's  about  ten  years 
ago  that  I  last  saw  that  inimitable 
creation,  but  as  I  read  the  story  and 
come  to  the  names  of  Cordelia  Mulli- 
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gan,  and  Cleopatra  McSweeny,  Gus- 
tavus  Lochmuller  and  Simpson  Prim- 
rose, that  rich  Irish  brogue  of  Harri- 
gan's  again  rings  in  my  ears  and  re- 
calls some  happy  evenings — and  makes 
nxe  sigh  for  the  days  or  rather  the. 
nights  that  were. 

To  those  who  never  saw  the  play  of 
"The  Mulligan  Guards,"  "The  Mulli- 
gans" will  be  interesting  for  the  ex- 
cellent picture  it  gives  of  life  among 
the  humbler  classes  in  New  York,  and 


it  will  be  infinitely  more  interesting  and 
enjoyable  to  those  who  were  so  for- 
timate  as  to  see  it  Let  us  hope  that 
**The  Mulligans"  will  be  such  a  sue-, 
cess  financially  that  Mr.  Harrig^an  will 
be  encouraged  to  give  us  in  story  form 
"Old  Lavender"  a  character,  in  his 
hands,  that  theatre-goers  of  a  decadcj 
ago  will  recall  as  equal  in  every  par-; 
ticular  to  Jefferson's  Rip  Van  Winkle.| 

W.S.    j 


EDWARD       S.       ELLIS 


|dward  S.  Ellis,  author  of  "Our 
Jim;  or  The  Power  of  Ex- 
ample," was  bom  in  Geneva, 
Ohio,  in  1840,  but  most  of 
his  hfe  has  been  spent  in 
New  Jersey,  whither  his 
parents  removed  while  he  was 
still  young.  Educated  at  the 
New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  he 
was  vice  principal  of  the  largest  public 
school  in  the  city  of  Paterson  when 
only  seventeen  years  old.  He  has  been 
principal  of  the  Trenton  High  School, 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the 
editor  of  a  Trenton  daily  paper.  Mr. 
Ellis'  first  Success  in  literature  came  as 
the  author  of  juvenile  stories,  and  it  is 
perhaps  in  this  field  that  he  is  still  most 
widely  known.  More  than  forty  of  his 
stories  for  boys  have  been  published 
in  this  country,  and  all  have  been  re- 
published in  London.  He  has  written  a 
large  number  of  educational  works,  of 
which  his  "History  of  Our  Country"  is 
the  most  ambitious.  More  copies  of  his 
"Eclectic  Primary  History  of  the 
United  States"  are  said  to  have  been 
sold  than  of  any  other  single  school 
book  ever  published.  That  he  has  made 
himself  a  large  place  in  his  chosen  field 


is  demonstrated  by  the  success  whid 
his  stories  like  "Comrades  True,| 
"Among  the  Esquimaux,"  "The  Camp 
ers  Out,"  "The  Deerfoot  Books"  an^ 
"Down  the  Mississippi"  have  achieved 


EDWARD  S.  ELLIS 
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WISE    and    WITTY 

SAYINGS 

FROM        NEW 

BOOKS 

Man's  success  in  the  world  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  forces  he  can 
secure  to  work  with  him. — Lazarre. 

Real  action  is  in  silent  moments. — Beautiful  Thoughts  From  Emerson, 

Woman's   tears  mean  no  more  than  the  spark  from  an  overcharged 
dynamo.— 7>4^  Spinster  Book, 

If  you  desire  freedom,  remember  that  it  is  truth  which  alone  can  really 
set  you  free. —  Tolstoy  and  His  Problems. 

One  day  is  really  never  like  another,  though  it  seems  so. — Lazarre. 

Perform  great  things,  at  the  same  time  promising  nothing  great. — A 
Multitude  of  Councellors. 

Poor  man  must  be  amused 

Oue  way  or  t'other, 
And  sans  one  maid  is  used 

To  court  another ! 

— At  the  Sign  of  the  Ginger  Jar, 

No  requirement  is  made  by  the  code  of  good  manners  that  judgment  and 
tart  will  not  ratify. —  To  Girls. 

A  man's  heart  is  an  office  desk,  wherein  tender  episodes  are  pigeonholed 
Srfi^nre  reference. —  The  Spinster  Book, 

True  goods  are  never  produced    by  indolent   habits — A   Multitude  of 
C^imceUors. 

Thicre  are  several  kinds  of  anibition,  as  there  are  several  kinds  of  success. 
^Mhave  to  knock  people  down  with  each  kind  if  you  want  it  acknowledged. 
re. 


charm  of  poetry  is  doubled  to  the  man  who  knows  and  loves  its 
— To  Girls. 


f^Atttn  likes  to  feel  that  he  is  loved,  and  a  woman  likes  to  be  told. —  The 

Theeffectof  any  writing  on  the  public  mind  is  mathematically  measurable 
V  its  depth  of  thought.— Beautiful  Thoughts  From  Emerson. 
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VIEWS    of  an    EX- PRESIDENT 


amerson  says:  Beware,  when 
God  lets  loose  a  thinker,  on 
this  planet.  Benjamin  Har- 
rison shows  himself  a  think- 
er. We  can  tell  what  he 
says.  His  style  has  a  charm. 
As  many  thoughts  as  Von 
Hoist,  but  in  fewer  words. 
The  raciness  of  the  English  of  John 
Fiske  is  in  these  pages.  The  critical 
severity,  too,  of  Hildreth.  Like  Hal- 
lam,  for  the  judicial  element,  but  an 
American  Great-Heart.  It  is  a  master- 
piece of  constitutional  history.  This 
book  is  a  friend  for  all  after-dinner 
speakers.  Depew's  sentiment  with  a 
wider  horizon  of  scholarship.  Harri- 
son, on  every  occasion,  grasps  and 
holds  the  eternal.  Yet  no  pedantry 
or  cant. 

These  "Views"  contain  thirty-four 
monographs.  We  have  nine  lectures 
before  some  of  our  leading  universi- 
ties. In  great  cities,  nineteen  addresses. 
Five  articles  for  leading  periodicals. 
His  last  argument  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  mer- 
chant is  lifted  up.  The  scholar  is  fed. 
The  jurist  is  challenged  to  do  his  best 
in  his  profession.  All  men  of  labor 
who  read  it  will  be  glad  of  its  genuine 
democracy.  Comprehensive,  yet  def- 
inate.  Profound,  but  plain.  With 
strong  roots  in  the  present.  Our  grand- 
fathers and  current  men,  are  of  one 
nature,  living  flesh  and  blood.  The 
latest  and  best  criticism  is  welcomed. 
Punctured,  if  not  first  class.  Honored 
always.  The  atmosphere  is  heated  at 
times.  A  child-like  heart  feeds  a  brain 
as  keen  as  a  damascus  blade.  Never 
an  unkind  word.  You  may  disagree. 
Here  is  the  strongest  on  the  other  side. 
As  Americans  we  have  been  inspired  by 
reading  the  addresses  and  speeches  of 
Webster,  Everet,  Clay  and  Blaine. 
Hereafter,  the  American  scholar,  his- 
torian and  voter,  will  need  as  a  climax 


**Views  of  an  Ex-President,"  by  Ben- 
jamin Harrison. 

Minds,  legal  and  lay,  if  they  feed, 
they  shall  become  robust,  on  this  "lit- 
erature of  liberty."  Fellow-citizen  is 
charged  with  all  there  is  in  fellowmen. 
International  problems,  here,  throw 
light  on  local  issues.  Not  to  make 
lawyers.  His  aim  is  to  cultivate  broad 
and  intelligent  citizenship.  Manhood 
goes  before  state-building.  Men  of 
strong  character  were  these  colonial 
men.  Foundation  work  was  theirs. 
They  had  two  traits  demanded  by  those 
who  would  lead  Americans.  They 
thought  for  themselves.  They  valued 
themselves.  Present  problems,  com- 
mercial and  political,  were  not  all  re- 
alized. These  charters  were  not  full 
bills  of  rights.  Such  rights  as  they 
held  were  demanded.  The  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  loved  each  other. 
Manifest  destiny  led  the  children  to 
confederation,  union,  and  state  govern- 
ments. The  philosophy  of  "Executive 
Powers"  is  clear  and  far-reaching. 
Scholarship,  broad  and  deep,  stamps 
this  argument.  "The  Status  of  An- 
nexed Territory,"  is  masterly  put.  It 
is  a  piece  of  clean-cut  thought,  of  pure 
English,  and  of  generalship.  It  will 
mould  and  move  master  minds  in  the 
solution  of  matters  germane  to  the  ad- 
justment of  world  powers.  Our  politi- 
cal prophets,  who  stood  at  the  cradle 
of  American  liberty,  had  a  horizon  in- 
cluding centuries.  "It  has  been  said 
that  the  flash  of  Dewey's  guns  in  Ma- 
nila Bay  revealed  to  the  American  peo- 
ple a  new  mission.  I  like  rather  to 
think  of  them  as  revealing  the  same  old 
mission  that  we  read  in  the  flash  of 
Washington's  guns  at  Yorktown." 
Evolution  is  the  working  principle  of 
American  Constitutional  history.  God's 
greatest  gift  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the 
governing  faculty.  The  American  Lec- 
ture Bureau  gave  us  some  archangles 
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in  platform  eloquence.  Gough,  Beech- 
er,  Emerson,  Chapin  have  no  succes- 
sors. Our  fashion  is  addresses  and 
speeches  before  clubs,  societies  and 
festive  unions.  This  is  one  of  the  edu- 
cating forces  in  American  life.  This 
book  meets  a  need  in  the  life  of  public 
speakers,  who  would  instruct  as  well 
as  amuse.  Men  meet  in  large  bodies 
and  demand  thought  in  portable  form. 
Here  it  is.  Benjamin  Harrison  might 
have  made  a  national  reputations  as  a 
witty  after-dinner  speaker.  Manhood, 
Tojdi  and  pure,  gave  him  sovereignty 
over  his  fellow-men,  in  replying  to  a 
toast.  As  an  artist,  he  gives  vignettes, 
if  not  portraits  of  colossal  men.  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln  stands  like  a  lighthouse 
to  show  the  way  of  duty  to  all  his  fel- 
low countrymen,  and  to  send  afar  a 
beam  of  courage  to  those  who  beat 
against  the  winds."  In  the  following 
is  condensed  more  than  one  book: 
"Napoleon  did  not  associate  himself 
with  any  great  thing  in  the  interest  of 
men,  with  any  great  state  or  institution 
that  had  perpetuity."  Harrison  had 
the  ability,  as  coveted  as  rare;  to  get 
by  intuition  the  logical  results  of  phil- 
osophical analysis. 

"Compulsory  Dishonesty"  is  a  states- 
man's view  of  one  side  of  the  silver 
question.  It  is  a  master  piece  of  the 
use  of  the  historic  imagination.  His 
famous  address  in  Carnegie  Hall  reads 
with  the  glow  of  spoken  discourse. 
When  delivered,  it  created  an  impres- 
sion deep  and  deliberate   throughout 


the  whole  country.  In  it  he  brands 
with  infamy  grasshopper  citizenship, 
and  grasshopper  statesmanship.  It  is 
timely.  If  applied  in  certain  quarters, 
it  will  prove  that  the  girth  of  honesty 
and  of  conscience,  is  as  large  in  diam- 
eter as  the  g^rth  of  intellect  and  of 
political  necessity.  In  this  book  every 
voter  may  find  out  the  glories  and  the 
defects  of  American  taxation.  Here, 
equality  and  not  spoliation,  is  the 
watchword.  All  American  citizens 
should  read  and  reread  "Some  Hin- 
drances to  Law  Reforms."  It  is  a  tract 
for  the  times,  and  for  all  times,  when 
government  by  majorities  is  the  prob- 
lem. International  friendship  should 
rest  on  things  deep  and  permanent.  As 
to  transient  things,  dissent  and  critic- 
ism, must  be  allowed.  Tax-paying  has 
direct  relation  to  probity,  integrity  and 
patriotism.  He  would  annihilate  com- 
munism by  an  equality  of  opportunity, 
not  an  equality  of  dollars.  Men  should 
be  equal  before  the  law,  but  it  is  an 
equality  of  rights  and  burdens.  All 
men  may  be  put  in  two  classes :  Men 
who  pay  attention  and  men  who  do  not. 
Men,  who  seeing,  see,  and  men  who 
hearing,  hear,  are  the  great  men.  "A 
Talk  About  the  Little  Ones,"  should 
be  printed  separately,  and  given  to 
mothers,  and  educators  in  all  our 
schools,  colleges  and  universities.  We 
are  not  mystified,  but  entrusted  witn  a 
revelation  by  "Views  of  an  Ex-Presi- 
dent," by  Benjamin  Harrison. 

Rev.  a.  J.  Sullivan. 


.s^(^r<f^ 


='*  Before  the  Dawn  ''  will  be  pub- 
lished at  an  early  date.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Russia  during  the  70 's.  The  au- 
thors, Lydia  Lvovna  Pimenoff  and  £d- 
mnnd  Noble,  write  of  Russian  affairs 
from  ftiUand  intimate  knowledge,  Mrs. 
Noble  being  a  native  of  Russia  and 
Mi.  Noble  faAving  spent  many  years  in 
the  Empire,  of  which  he  has  recently 
published  an  admirable  briefhistory  un- 
der the  title,  "Russia  and  the  Russians." 

=''AUm  Winfield,*'  the  second  nov- 
el of  George  Ethelbert  Walsh  will  be 


issued  shortly.    IThis  book  introduces 
Aaron  Burr  among  its  characters. 

=Mr.  Blumenschein  has  made  five 
highly  imaginative  drawings  for  the 
new  North  Pole  story  by  R .  A .  Bennet ,  to 
be  issued  next  month.  The  subject  of 
*  *Thyra ;  A  Romance  of  the  Polar  Pit, ' ' 
has  afforded  the  artist  opportunity  for 
extraordinary  pictures.  The  book 
deals  with  the  adventures  of  a  party  of 
balloon  explorers  who  find  themselves 
suddenly  descended  into  a  great  de- 
pression  near  the  Pole.^^^^^  ,,GoOgle 
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THE    PRIVATE  LIFE  OF    THE 
SULTAN  OF  TURKEY. 

Cardan  wrote  an  apology  for  Nero, 
and  of  late  times  there  have  been  pro- 
duced the  defenses  of  Marat,  Danton, 
and  Robespierre.  It  is  then  highly 
probable  that  at  some  future  period 
there  will  be  transcribed  a  flattering 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  Mightiness 
Abdul-Hamed  II,  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
**Th^  Private  Life  of  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key," as  Georges  Dorys  writes  it,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  must  be  taken 
''cfim  grano  salis/'  The  translator,  Mr. 
.Vthur  Homblow,  writes : 

"One  feels,  when  reading  M.  Dorys' 
pages,  that  he  may  be  making  the  worst 
of  the  case.  No  man  is  so  bad  that 
there  is  no  good  in  him  somewhere. 
Yet  no  one  who  reads  carefully  the 
daily  newspapers  can  help  being  struck 
by  the  startling  corroboration  recent 
cable  dispatches  from  Constantinople 
give  to  M.  Dorys'  statements." 

The  particular  incident  alluded  to 
was  the  dispatch  that  the  Sultan,  hav- 
ing his  teeth  attended  to,  "drew  a  re- 
volver on  the  luckless  dentist,  who 
had  happened  to  give  him  a  little  extra 
wrench,  thinking  the  latter  had  de- 
signs on  his  life." 

"Dorys"  is  a  pseudonym.  The  father 
of  the  author  "was  the  late  Prince  of 
Samos,  at  one  time  one  of  the  late  Sul- 


tan*s  Ministers/'  and  Governor  of 
Crete.  From  his  father  M.  Dor>^s  ma? 
have  obtained  information  relative  to 
the  youth  of  the  present  Sultan.  M. 
Dorys  joined  the  Young  Turk  Party,  a 
liberal  and  revolutionary  organization, 
and  was  forced  to  leave  Turkey  and  to 
find  a  refuge  in  Paris.  As  it  is,  the 
work  of  M.  Dorys  has  excited  the  anger 
of  the  Sultan,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Homblow  appeals  have  been  made  to 
the  Government  of  different  countries 
to  suppress  it,  particularly  in  Prance. 

Abdul-Hamed,  the  prime  subject  of 
M.  Dorys'  invectives,  was  bom  Sep- 
tember 22,  1842,  and  is  the  son  of  Ab- 
dul-Medjid  and  "a  slave  of  Armenian 
origin." 

According  to  the  author,  it  was  in  his 
boyish  days  that  the  present  Sultan  be- 
came a  firm  believer  in  magic  and  the 
black  art.  In  1876  came  the  coup  d'etat, 
which  deposed  Abdul  Aziz,  and  his 
nephew  Mourad  became  Sultan.  It  was 
believed  that  there  would  come  about 
then  radical  changes  m  Turkey.  Un- 
fortunately, Mourad  developed  insan- 
ity. Then  Abdul-Hamed  succeeded 
Mourad.  M.  Dorys  suggests  that  there 
were  all  kinds  of  plots  having  to  do 
with  the  advent  of  the  present  Sultan. 
At  first  the  author  intimated  that  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  Sultan  was 
satisfactory,  but  soon  his  policy  "alien- 
ated the  affection  of  the  public,  and  all 
the  more  easily  as  the  new  Padisdah 
personally  was  a  distinctly  unsympa- 
thetic personage." 
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As  a  neurotic,  according  to  the  author, 
the  Sultan  has  moments  of  ''great  ir- 
ritability, during  which  he  becomes 
^cnt'*  He  is  said  to  have  beaten  his 
secretaries  and  to  have  thrown  an  ink- 
stand at  a  Pasha,  and  on  another  oc- 
casion to  have  drawn  a  revolver  cm  a 
personage  who  differed  from  him. 

On  the  Bosphorus  is  Yildez,  where 
the  Sultan  dwells.  Here  the  Sultan  in- 
dulges in  his  tastes.  There  are  hot- 
ho^es,  and  a  collection  of  animals. 
Abdul-Hamed  is  careful  of  what  he 
eats  or  drinks.  There  is  constantly  in 
attendance  a  "taster."  This  personage 
must  sample  the  food  or  drink  which 
die  Sultan  may  use. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  the 
anomalous  condition  of  Turkey  and  the 
many  difficulties  which  beset  the  Sul- 
tan. At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  there  must  be  many  who  be- 
lieve that  within  the  next  fifty  years 
there  will  be  no  Turkey  in  Europe. 
What  credit  there  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
diarges  made  by  M.  Dorys  we  do  not 
know.  We  should  suppose  that  the 
safety  of  the  Ottoman  realm  would  de- 
pend on  the  conservatism  of  its  ruler. 
Mohanunedanism  cannot  change.  The 
state  with  its  peculiar  ideas,  blocking 
an  advancing  civilization,  invites  its 
own  ruin.  The  guardian  of  the  Bos- 
phorus only  exists  because  of  European 
jealousies.  It  is  likely  that  tlie  crisis  is 
not  so  far  distant.  There  always  is 
the  Armenian  trouble,  and  it  is  to  the 
interests  of  an  unscrupulous  neighbor 
that  this  strife  of  religions  should  al- 
ways be  continued. — N.  Y.  Times 
Saturday  Review. 


THE  FIRST  MEN  IN  THE  MOON. 

This  is  a  rather  weird  and  fantastic 
tale  of  the  impossible  style  usually  pro- 
duced by  H.  G.  Wells.  It  pertains  io 
a  trip  to  the  moon.  A  scientist,  Cavor 
by  name,  invents  a  substance  by  means 
of  whidi  it  is  possible  to  reach  the 
moon.  With  a  friend,  the  inventor  sets 
forth  and  they  presently  arrive  on  the 
satellite.   They  find  the  surface  unin- 


habited, but  a  short  investigation  re- 
veals the  fact  that  the  interior  is  hol- 
lowed out  like  an  ant  hill  and  peopled 
with  a  strange  race  of  men  called  "Sc- 
lenites."  Physically  they  appear  less 
fully  developed  than  the  people  c*"  the 
eartfi,  but  in  mental  capacity  they  are 
superior.  Their  odd  conditions  and 
new  habits  afford  material  for  much 
humorous,  though  semi-satirical,  de- 
scriptions, while  3ie  adventures  and  ex- 
periences of  the  explorers  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  amusing.  The  viv- 
idness with  which  they  are  recoimted 
makes  them  quite  real  to  the  reader. 

Mr.  Wells'  style  of  writing  is  by  no 
means  irreproachable,  however ;  never- 
theless, the  interest  and  attractiveness 
of  the  story  make  it  well  worth  reading. 


SYLVIA. 

"Sylvia,"  the  story,  is  a  fascinating 
bit  of  fiction ;  "Sylvia,"  the  g^rl,  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  figures  that  the 
novel  world  has  yet  produced.  Bright^ 
pleasant,  entertaining  is  the  story; 
beautiful,  vivacious,  captivating  is  tlie 
girl. 

As  a  book  upon  which  we  wish  to 
comment  "Sylvia"  is  a  problem  inde- 
scribably hard  to  solve.  The  critical  eye 
finds  a  tale  of  little  strength,  power  or 
originality,  but  alas !  it  also  finds  a  girl^ 
radiant,  magnetic  and  tmique. 

You  meet  this  creature,  she  is  daz- 
zling, and  straightway  you  fall  in  love 
with  her  as  desperately  as  do  Dick, 
Philip  and  Eric.  Reason  and  judgment 
fly,  the  cold  critic  becomes-  the  warm 
lover  and  forgets  to  look  for  faults  of 
any  kind.  You  are  blind — until  you 
stop  to  think,  and  then — ^you  realize 
that  "Sylvia,"  the  girl,  is  an  ideal,  not 
a  reality,  that  she  is  a  type,  not  of  the 
earth,  but  of  the  imaginative  world; 
you  see  that,  after  all,  "Sylvia,"  as  a 
work  of  fiction,  ill-stands  comparison 
with  contemporary  works. 

There  is  only  one  bit  of  originality  in 
the  book.  Just  at  the  close,  when  weary 
and  heartbroken,  Sylvia  finds  herself 
wedded  to  a  man  she  cannot  love,  while 
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at  her  side  is  the  man  who  rules  her 
heart,  the  author,  with  a  quick,  unex- 
pected stroke  in  the  form  of  a  flash  of 
lightning,  sweeps  the  unoffending,  but 
undeniably  in-the-road  husband,  off  the 
earth !  A  clever  way,  indeed,  of  bring- 
ing about  the  proper  ending,  but  a 
moment's  thought  renders  it  ridiculous 
and  impossible. 

Evalyn  Emerson,  giving  full  rein  lo 
imagination,  can  portray  a  lovely  and 
magnetizing  creature,  that  for  the  mo- 
ment seems  to  mesmerize  and  satisfy, 
but  in  a  brief  space  fades  into  oblivion. 
"Sylvia"  will  ''take;'  for  a  while  it  will 
dazzle  and  shine  brilliantly,  but  brief 


will  be  its  reign — in  time  its  radiance 
will  wane,  it  will  die. 


THE  QUIBERON  TOUCH. 

We  are  ever  glad  to  hear  from 
C5rnis Townsend  Brady.  His  numer- 
ous historical  novels,  so  delightful  in 
their  proportionate,  pleasing  combi- 
nation of  faithful  fact  and  delicate 
romantic  feeling,  rank  among  the  most 
popular  American  books  of  fiction. 

Mr.  Brady's  latest  work  is  entitled 
"The  Quiberon  Touch."  It  is  a  story 
of  those  days  when  the  great  "Lord 
Hawke"  was  King  of  the  Sea.  The  tale 
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deals  chiefly  with  the  adventures  and 
love  story  of  one  Philip  Grafton,  a 
handsome  young  American  serving  as 
lieutenant  in  the  English  navy.  His 
sea-fighting,  his  capture  and  its  atten- 
dant meeting  with  Anne  de  Rohan,  his 
prominent  part  in  Wolfe's  famous  at- 
tack on  Quebec,  and  his  hardships  in 
obtaining  Anne  for  his  wife  form  a 
story  full  of  stirring  excitement  and 
lively,  dramatic  interest. 

The  style  of  writing  is  quick,  clean- 
cut,  decided.  Words  are  precious. 
They  are  never  wasted.  Short,  sharp 
sentences,  rapid  exclamations  make  the 
picture.  We  can  almost  hear  the  heavy 
drumbeat,  the  sound  of  martial  music 
and  the  steady  tramp,  tramp  of  soldiery 
in  the  force  of  the  graphic  descriptions. 
Particularly  fine  is  the  account  of 
Wolfe's  taking  of  Quebec;  it  has  all 
the  terrible  reality  of  bloodshed,  all  the 
cruel  pathos  and  heavy-heartedness  of 
defeat,  all  the  glowing,  passionate  fire 
of  victory. 

Mr.  Brady  is  exciting.  He  admits  of 
no  calm;  he  keeps  us  on  the  alert 
throughout  the  narrative.  At  no  point 
does  our  interest  flag,  at  no  point  do 
we  become  weary.  Having  taken  up  the 
book  it  seems  impossible  to  lay  it  down 
before  ccwnpletion. 

Mr.  Brady's  love  stories  are  beauti- 
ful. No  sickening  sentimentality,  no 
breaking  of  hearts,  just  true,  tender 
lovemaking,  chivalrous,  ardent  on  the 
one  hand,  sweet,  changeful  on  the  other. 
Does  the  author  understand  the  proper 
relations  of  man  and  woman  ?  I  should 
say  that  he  does. 

We  need  never  be  afraid  to  meet  the 
people  of  Mr.  Brady's  brain.  So  sym- 
pathetic a  student  of  human  nature  is 
he  that  his  characters  are  invariably 
beings  of  a  high  moral  order,  with  no 
more  of  the  baser  attributes  than  is 
necessary  to  the  working  out  of  his 
pk)t  "The  Quiberon  Touch"  is  a  pleas- 
ant, companionable  book  that  takes  us 
into  an  imaginative  world  wherein  we 
gain  a  wider  knowledge  of  human  af- 
fairs and  a  deeper  understanding  of 
human  character. 

Arthur  MacDonald. 


IMPERIAL  LONDQN. 

The  scope  of  this  book  is  a  wide  one> 
for  it  covers  every  aspect  of  the  city 
that  can  possibly  be  of  general  interest 
It  does  not  go  deeply  into  any  one  of 
the  subjects  it  touches  upon,  but  at  the 
end  the  reader  finds  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  a  good  general  conception  of 
the  mighty  city,  the  kind  of  knowledge 
that  one  acquires  in  the  course  of  a  six 
months'  stay,  if  he  comes  well  prepared 
to  look  about  him,  and  has  decided  in 
advance  what  is  worth  looking  at.  A 
certain  familiarity  with  London  is  pre- 
supposed by  the  author — ^that  familiar- 
ity which  every  well-read  American 
cannot  help  possessing,  which,  indeed, 
he  often  possesses  to  a  higher  degree 
than  the  provincial  Englishman;  and 
it  may  be  added  that  in  the  selection  of 
his  subjects  he  is  rarely  at  fault.  The 
book  Is  a  good  introduction  to  London 
in  a  general  way ;  it  touches  the  surface 
only,  but  does  that  well.  It  is  meant  for 
the  average  reader,  not  for  the  student, 
and,  within  its  sphere,  may  be  safely 
recommended. 

Beginning  with  London  in  the  past 
— ^Roman,  Saxon,  pre-Tudor,  t'udor 
and  Stuart — Mr.  Beavan  shortly  traces 
the  transition  from  the  London  of  the 
great  fire  to  that  of  to-day,  and  then 
discusses,  successively,  "Royalty  and 
Modern  London,"  ecclesiastic  build- 
ings, or,  to  be  more  direct,  the  London 
churches,  official,  legislative,  and  diplo- 
matic London,  legal  and  criminal  Lon- 
don, the  slums,  commerce,  tfie  City, 
the  food  of  the  metropolis  and  its 
sources,  means  of  transportation, 
bridges,  electric  lighting,  water  works, 
gas  works,  breweries  and  drainage,  the 
London  of  the  novelists,  the  houses  and 
localities  associated  with  celebrities,  lit- 
erary, diplomatic  and  otherwise ;  the  ar- 
tistic life  of  London,  its  philanthropies, 
etc.;  the  fashionable  world,  the  thea- 
tres and  the  squares,  parks,  gardens, 
etc.,  the  Zoo,  and  bird  life. 

The  description  of  the  royal  palaces 
— of  which,  by  the  way,  we  have  had 
so  many  that  not  a  few  Americans 
should  be  able  to  find  their  way  through 
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Buckingham  Palace,  St.  James'  or 
Marlborough  House — is  followed  by 
an  account  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  procedure  there,  with 
anecdotes;  and  then  we  read  the 
churches,  to  which  Mr.  Fletcher  de- 
votes some  of  his  best  work. 

The  book  is  throughout  very  satis- 
factory, because,  having  defined  its  lim- 
itations in  his  preface,  the  author  never 
attempts  to  exceed  them  on  the  one 
hand  nor  falls  below  them  on  the  other. 
It  is  useful,  entertaining  and  handsome 
withal. — N.  Y.  Mail  and  Express. 


A  JAPANESE  NIGHTINGALE. 

This  book  by  Onota  Watanna  is  a 
pathetic  love  story  of  a  Japanese  half- 
caste  girl  named  Yuki  and  a  rich  Amer- 
ican gentleman.  The  author,  who  is 
half-Japanese,  half-English,  thorough- 
ly understands  the  country  of  which 
she  writes,  and  her  descriptions  of  far 
Japan  and  its  interesting  inhabitants 
are  charmingly  portrayed.  We  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  heroine  in  a  tea- 
house, where  she  is  entertaining  for- 


eigners with  her  wonderful  dancing, 
and  follow  her  through  her  brief  mar- 
ried life  and  subsequent  wanderings 
half  around  the  world  with  a  theatri- 
cal company.  The  hero  is  a  well-drawn 
type  of  the  young  American,  and  from 
beginning  to  end  of  the  book  we  are 
charmed  by  the  elusive  Japanese  girl 
and  her  strange  actions.  The  charac- 
ters are  well  drawn,  and  although  there 
is  no  plot  worth  mentioning,  we  can 
recommend  this  book  as  one  to  enter- 
tain and  please.  The  illustrations  are 
drawn  by  a  Japanese  artist,  and  on 
every  page  are  outline  sketches  t)rpify- 
ing  Japanese  life.  This  would  ht  an 
appropriate  gift  book  for  the  holiday 
season. 


AMERICAN    AUTHORS    AND 
THEIR  HOMES. 

Francis  Whiting  Halsey  has  been 
called  a  "genial  and  accomplished 
editor."  If  his  new  book  is  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  his  work,  the  praise  is  not  exag- 
gerated.    In  "American  Authors  and 


'SLABSIDES."   MR.  BURROUGH'S  SUMMER  HOME 

From  "  American  Authors  and  Their  Hi 
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MR.  STODDARD  IN  HIS  HOME 

From  "American  Authors  and  Their  Homes" 


Their  Homes"  Mr.  Halsey  has  gath- 
ered together  from  various  sources 
numerous  manuscripts  written  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  different  persons,  re- 
cording personal  interviews  held  with 
prominent  American  writers,  and  de- 
scribing the  homes  of  the  same.  The 
articles  have  been  so  changed,  however, 
that  Mr.  Halsey  does  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  attach  the  names  of  their  orig- 
inal writers ;  in  fact,  so  many  additions 
and  alterations  have  been  made  by  him 
that  they  have  almost  grown  to  be  his 
own. 

Among  the  authors  whose  homes  are 
described  and  whose  characteristic 
features  he  has  endeavored  to  show 
from  incidental  meetings  and  informal 
conversations  are  Richard  Henry  Stod- 
dard, Henry  Van  Dyke,  Hamilton 
Mabie  and  many  others. 

In  an  easy,  conversational  manner 
the  homes  of  these  men  are  pictured, 
the  rooms  in  which  many  of  their  works 
have  been  written  are  accurately  and 
at  the  same  time  pleasantly  drawn, 
while  by  means  of  recalled  conversa- 
tions and  short  talks  the  little  idosyn- 
crasies  and  eccentricities  of  genius  are 
pointed  out,  often  with  much  amuse- 


ment and  good  humor.  The  discourse 
concerning  each  author  is  confined  to 
one  chapter,  which  is  prefaced  by  a  list 
of  his  chief  works  and  a  photograph 
of  his  home.  From  these,  which  form 
an  exceedingly  interesting  collection  of 
pictures,  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions have  been  taken.  In  short,  this 
book  is  a  delightful  mixture  of  history, 
biography  and  description,  and  will 
prove  an  important  addition  to  liter- 
ature. 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 

When  a  new  book  by  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell  is  announced  we  may  usually 
look  for  something  ** worth  while." 
"Circumstance**  does  not  disappoint 
anticipation.  It  is  a  thoroughly  good, 
wholesome  story ,  written  clearly,  artis- 
tically and  entertainingly,  after  the 
fashion  of  "Hugh  Wynne*'  and  all  the 
rest.  "Circumstance**  is,  of  course,  a 
Philadelphia  story.  Dr.  Mitchell  is  too 
staunch  a  lover  of  the  old  city  of 
Brotherly  Love  to  turn  from  it  when 
hunting  material  for  a  story.  This  time 
it  is  Philadelphia  of  the  early  seventies, 
and  deals  with  an  old  aristocratic  fani- 
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ily  and  their  connections.  The  chief  in- 
terest of  the  tale  centres  in  an  attrac- 
tive, well-educated,  but  unscrupulous, 
adventuress,  who  comes  like  a  dynanio 
to  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  a  happy 
household.  Where  she  comes  from,  no 
one  knows,  except  that  her  name  is 
Mrs.  Hunter,  the  story  of  her  life  is 
in  obscurity.  At  any  rate,  she  gains  ad- 
mittance to  a  very  select  circle  of  ex- 
clusive Philadelphians,  and  works 
havoc  among  them,  in  the  end,  how- 
ever, losing  her  game  —  namely,  the 
money  of  an  elderly  and  cranky  gentle- 
man. 

Dr.  Mitcheirs  "forte"  is  character- 
sketching.  We  see  in  the  people  of  his 
hooks  the  results  of  fixed  psychical  pro- 
cesses and  of  sympathetic  observations 
which  betray  in  the  author  not  only  a 
literary,  but  a  scientific,  genius.  The 
physician  shows  himself  in  every 
stroke  of  the  work.  True,  Dr.  Mitchell 
is  a  poet  also,  and  this  poetic  vein  is 
displayed  in  the  easy,  graceful  style, 
the  delicate  touches,  with  now  and  then 
a  rich  figure  or  a  daintily  colored 
picture.  We  might  also  trace  a  wo- 
man's touch  ( I  say  it  not  disparaging- 
ly) in  this  light  daintiness. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  stvle  is  but  a  set- 
ting, the  gem  lies  in  the  force,  the  di  • 
rectness  and  compactness,  the  depict- 
ment  of  the  people  of  a  novel.  Dr.  Mit- 
chell lacks  no  one  of  these.  He  is 
strong,  straightforward  and  decided, 
his  characters  are  real,  they  talk,  walk, 
eat,  sleep,  love,  hate  and  marry  ration- 
ally, naturally.  Their  action  upon 
one  another  follows  natural  laws, 
their  actions  in  the  drama  produce  fit- 
ting situations.  Then  their  diversitv 
gives  a  range  and  scope  not  usually 
found,  they  are  so  many  and  so  differ- 
ent that  they  prevent  all  hint  of 
monotony,  but  act  now  here,  now  there, 
each  time  showing  some  new  feature, 
each  time  revealing;-  some  new  trait  so 
that  to  become  acquainted  with  them, 
to  follow  along  their  different  lines  of 
life  is  to  be  at  the  turning  of  every  page 
freshly  interested,  further  delighted, 
frequently  surprised.    "Circumstance" 


is  almost  an  ideal  novel.  For  a  tale  of 
every-day  life,  a  tale  of  that  frail 
barque  so  endlessly  tossed  by  the  rest- 
less waves  of  circumstance,  it  is  in  no- 
wise undeserving  of  its  name. 

A.  MacD. 


LADY  LEE  AND  OTHER  ANI- 
MAL STORIES. 

Animal  stories  seem  to  be  growing 
popular,  and  truly,  when  we  come  to 
think  about  the  matter  we  can  readily 
understand  why.  For,  indeed,  the  reve- 
lations that  are  to  be  found  in  a  sym- 
pathetic study  of  the  characters  and 
habits  of  the  dumb  creatures  around  us, 
are  manifold. 

Mr.  Herman  Lee  Ensign  seems  to 
find  an  especial  charm  in  learning  to 
comprehend  the  peculiarities  of  animal 
life;  and  by  a  close  observation  and 
constant  contact  with  horses,  dogs,  cats, 
etc.,  throughout  his  Hfe,  he  has  been 
able  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  interesting  features  of  their  lives 
as  well  as  a  sympathy' and  tenderness 
that  is  well  suited  to  the  purpose  of 
these  little  tales. 

Lady  Lee  is  a  beautiful  young  mare, 
extremely  affectionate  and  faithful,  and 
her  tragic  death  is  fraught  with  intense 
sorrow  to  all  who  know  her. 

The  remaining  stories  have  eadi  a 
horse,  dog,  cat  or  elephant  as  a  central 
figure  and  deal  with  the  various  phases 
of  the  characters  of  each  and  with  some 
particular  or  striking  occurrences  in 
their  lives.  We  find  among  the  import- 
ant traits  exhibited  by  these  creatures, 
when  properly  treated,  an  extreme  love 
and  devotion,  great  mildness  and  gen- 
tleness, and  a  wonderful  courage  and 
power  of  endurance  so  that  to  read 
of  the  ways  in  which  they  exercise 
these  characteristics  is  to  give  us  a  new 
respect  and  sympathy  for  them.  On 
the  whole,  the  book,  which  is  written  in 
a  clear  and  interesting  style,  possesses 
a  quality  that  will  likely  appeal  to  old 
and  young,  and  which  will  very  strong- 
ly influence  and  aid  that  cause  com- 
monly called  "prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals." 
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THE  CAVALIER. 

A  novelist  dealing  with  the  Civil 
War  must  be  strongly  tempted  to  get 
as  much  of  that  war  into  his  pages  as 
possible.  His  position  in  the  matter, 
indeed,  is  one  to  excite  sympathy,  for  it 
is  not  unnatural  for  the  reader  to  test 
first  of  all  his  fidelity  to  the  facts  of  the 
great  conflict,  and  anticipation  of  this 
may  well  niake  him  nervous,  moving 
him  to  a  more  elaborate  employment  of ' 
historical  data  than  is  really  agreeable 
to  him.    Mr.  Cable  in  ''The  Cavalier^' 


has  been  successful  in  satisfying  both 
claims.  His  novel  is  charged  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  war.  He  writes  as 
one  thoroughly  familiar  with  it.  Yet 
he  also  writes  as  one  capable  of  putting 
the  tragical  events  of  that  historic  time 
in  exactly  the  right  perspective — the 
perspective  that  is  of  fiction  and  not  of 
history. 

His  hero  rejoices  in  the  humble  name 
of  Smith,  and  instead  of  introducing 
him  on  an  heroic  note,  Mr.  Cable  is 
willing  to  present  him  to  us  in  his  ear- 
lier pages  as  something  of  a  prig.  Mas- 


••  STAND,  GENTLEMEN  I  EVERY  MAN  IS  COVERED  BY  TWO!' 
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ter  Smith  is  in  his  teens  when  the  story 
opens,  and  he  behaves  just  as  a  lad 
might  be  expected  to  behave  when 
•  thrown  into  the  cockpit  of  war,  and 
compelled  to  purge  himself  by  degrees 
of  the  natural  crudities  and  timidities 
of  his  years.  One  way — the  obvious 
way — of  exhibiting  his  transition  from 
boyishness  to  manhood  would    be   to 


show  him  among  strangers,  getting 
"licked  into  shape"  by  them  and  by  cir- 
cumstance. The  men  and  women  whos^ 
fortunes  are  narrated  in  this  story  arc 
more  or  less  linked  together  by  family 
interests,  and  they  form  a  group  so 
homogeneous  that  it  keeps  the  centre  of 
the  stage  throughout,  the  war  serving 
simply  as  a  background.    At  the  same 


SPRINGING  TO  THE  THE  GROUND  BETWEEN  OUR  TWO  CANDLES. 

SHE  BENT  OVER  THE  OPEN  PAGE 

Coypright,  1901,  by  Charles  Scribnor's  Sons  From  "The  Cavalier' 
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time,  and  here  is  where  Mr.  Cable  is 
particularly  skilful,  the  stress  of  mili- 
tary happenings  runs  through  every 
chapter,  and  there  is  a  certain  effective 
tension  present  even  when  the  main 
point  seems  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  romantic  sentiment.  In  other  words, 
the  drama  is  well  balanced  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  is  packed  with  incident, 
with  a  soldier's  adventures,  but  each 
detail  is  deftly  adjusted  to  a  single  aim, 
which  is  to  carry  certain  lovers  and 
their  sweethearts  through  thrilling  and 
unhappy  times  to  joyous  peace.  We 
are  grateful  to  the  author  for  his  vivid 
picture  of  Confederate  camp  life  and 
fighting-.  But  we  are  most  grateful  to 
hun  for  a  romance  which  in  interest 
and  in  literary  quali^^v  is  one  of  the  best 
things  he  has  ever  produced. — N.  Y. 
Tribune. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  WINE. 

Mr.  Drexel  has  here  given  us  the 
first  adequate  history  of  Madeira  that 
has  been  written — ^not  only  the  political 
history,  from  the  discovery  of  the  island 
to  the  present  time,  but  also  a  history 


of  its  social  growth,  its  religion,  its 
commerce,  its  climate,  its  geology,  its 
fauna,  its  great  industry  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  as  it  stands  to-day. 
The  two  volumes  constitute  a  complete 
handbook  of  the  island,  and  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  omitted  that  helps 
to  an  intelligent  survey.  In  this  needed 
work  the  author  has  dissipated  many 
false  impressions  and  cleared  up  some 
disputed  points,  and  it  is  done  in  so  de- 
lightful a  style  that  the  matter  will  be 
found  enjoyable  from  beginning  to 
end. 

Few  realize  the  picturequeness  that 
pervades  the  land  whence  comes  the 
famous  wine,  and  its  people.  Its  orig- 
inal discovery  and  its  rediscovery  and 
permanent  occupation  are  involved  in 
and  surrounded  by  the  romance  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  a  ro- 
mance the  atmosphere  of  which  still 
clings  to  the  island,  despite  the  coming 
of  the  cable  and  its  pr**.sent  popularity 
as  a  health  resort.  Of  the  Madeira 
wine,  the  author  writes,  of  course,  with 
especial  fullness,  telling  not  only  all 
that  the  grower  and  the  consumer  want 
to  know  with  a  sufficiency  of  statistics 
concerning  production  and  quality,  but 
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A  GLIMPSE  IN  THE  NEW  PUBLIC  GARDENS 

From  "The  Land  of  the  Wine" 


describing  also  the  methods  of  manu- 
facture, the  care  of  the  vines  and  the 
life  of  the  people  who  carry  on  the 
work.  The  illustrations  which  adorn 
the  volumes  are  the  best  of  their  kind, 
reproductions  of  photographs  taken  on 
the  spot,  and  there  are  also  good  maps, 
copious  footnotes,  tables  of  animals 
and  insects  and  plants,  of  elevations 
of  principal  mountains,  and  a  full,  gen- 
eral index,  which  makes  anything  easy 
to  find.  This  work  is  the  kind  that 
makes  the  reader  want  to  start  imme- 
diately for  the  country  so  delightfully 
described,  and  for  such  as  do  start  it 
furnishes  a  complete  guide. — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR 

The  announcement  that  ex-Secretary 
of  War  Alger  was  to  write  a  history  of 
the  Spanish-American  war  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  interest  that  such  :iu 
announcement  could  be  expected  to 
arouse,  and  especially  with  unconceale  I 
curiosity  concerning  the  light  in  which 
his  book  would  place  the  controversies 


which,  unhappily,  came  to  be  connected 
with  what  was,  after  all,  a  short  and 
brilliant  campaign.  General  Alger 
found  that  the  means  adopted  by  him, 
the  measures  taken  in  an  emergency  ot 
baffling  urgency  and  magnitude,  sub- 
jected him  to  censure  and  enmity  as 
much  as  they  brought  him  praise.  His 
work  gave  birth  to  many  bitter  attacks 
upon  his  work,  attacks  to  which  he 
promised  to  answer  at  some  future 
time,  when  he  resigned  his  post.  That 
promise  has  been  kept  in  this  volume, 
which,  on  tlie  eve  of  publication,  was 
held  back  for  a  few  weeks  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  the  martyreJ 
President  who  freed  Cuba  of  her  op- 
pressors, not  because  a  single  deroga- 
tory line  regarding  his  leadership  is 
contained  in  its  pages,  but  simply  as  a 
matter  of  decorum,  because  contro- 
versy, however  moderate  and  fair,  wa.^ 
out  of  place  in  those  sad  days  when  ?il 
was  forgotten  in  national  grief. 

General  Aleer  presents  his  side  in 
this  book  without  fear  or  favor,  but 
also  without  bitterness.  He  speaks  or.t 
freely,  but  without  animus.    His  as- 
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sumption,  as  was  that  of  his  assailants, 
is  throughout  that  the  country  is  to  be 
served,  not  the  individual;  that  his- 
tory, as  he  sees  it,  must  be  the  tenor  of 
his  book.  Those  who  like  to  hear  the 
other  side  will  find  this  book  a  tem- 
perate exposition  of  facts  and  condi- 
tions as  they  confronted  the  War  De- 
partment and  its  head  in  a  period  when 
immediate  action,  immediate  use  of  the 
means  at  hand,  was  demanded.  The  de- 
partment would  have  done  better,  Gen- 
eral Alger  says,  if  more  time  had  been 
given  it  for  preparation.  As  things 
were,  it  had  to  do  the  best  it  could,  and 
<lid  remarkably  well.  The  system,  not 
the  men  connected  with  it,  was  at  fault. 
General  Alger  defends  General  Shaf- 
ter,  and  is  severe  on  General  Miles,  his 
plans  of  campaign  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  as  well  as  his  part  in  the  "em- 
balmed beef"  controversy  afterward. 
He  discusses  the  famous  round  robin, 
and  General  Eagan's  conduct;  and, 
what  is  of  more  interest,  because  it  has 
been  less  generally  discussed,  he  speaks 
rather  sharply  about  Admiral  Sam]>- 
son's  spirit  in  co-operating  with  Gen- 
•eral  Shafter. 

But,  with  all  the  space  it  devotes  to 
-controversy,  this  book  is,  above  all  else, 
a  history  of  the  Spanish- American  war 
"by  the  head  of  the  War  Department, 
and  as  such  it  will  retain  its  value  long 
after  the  disagreeable  incidents  which 
marked  the  course  of  that  war,  or  fol- 
lowed in  its  wake,  shall  have  been  for- 
gotten. Its  author  was  at  the  head  of 
it  all,  and  has  had  access  to  all  govern- 
mental documents.  He  gives  facts  at 
first  hand,  and  occasionally  consults 
Spanish  official  reports  as  well  as  those 
of  his  own  department. 

Thus  we  get  a  full  view  of  the  organ- 
ization, equipment  and  movements  of 
the  army,  of  the  activity  of  the  different 
"bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  de- 
scriptions of  the  fights  at  LasGuasimas, 
Caney,  San  Juan  and  Manila,  based 
upon  conversations  with  participants 
and  letters  from  officers  high  in  author- 
ity, received  during  and  after  the  war, 
and  upon  official  documents,  many  of 


which  are  here  published  for  the  firjrt 
time. — N.  Y.  Times  Saturday  Re- 
view. 


FIGHTING  UNDER  THE  SOUTH- 
ERN CROSS. 

The  scenes  of  the  Chile-Peruvian 
War  in  1879  have  seldom  been  broyght 
before  the  public  and  still  less  often  in 
the  form  of  fiction.  Claude  H.  Whet- 
more,  however,  who  held  a  government 
position  and  was  a  resident  of  Callao 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  has  gathered 
together  the  important  facts  of  the 
struggle  and  produced  a  story  entitled 
^'Fighting  Under  the  Southern  Cross." 

The  chief  figures  in  the  tale  are  three 
American  boys,  sons  of  government  of- 
ficials, through  whom  we  learn  the 
facts  of  the  conflict. 

The  story  is  full  of  thrilling  interest 
and  dramatic  fire,  with  many  pic- 
turesque descriptions  and  a  fine  por- 
trayal of  the  country  and  its  people. 


Copyright,  1901,  by  W.  A.  Wlldo  and  Company 
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JARVIS  OF  HARVARD. 

Few  of  the  tales  especially  devoted 
to  the  portrayal  of  student  life  in  our 
great  universities  are  as  successful  as 
"Jarvis  of  Harvard.*'  It  is  the  story 
of  a  carefully  bred  young  Philadel- 
phian,  who  for  the  first  time  is  respon- 
sible only  to  himself  for  his  actions,  and 
whose  sudden  plunge  into  real  life  finds 
him  totally  unprepared  for  the  tempta- 
tions whidi  assail  him.  His  final  victory 
is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
promise with  his  first  ideals,  but  it  is  a 
victory,  and  Mr.  KauflFman  allows  the 


reader  to  feel  that  much  that  is  good 
is  left  to  the  hero  in  the  promise  of  the 
future. 

A  spirit  of  loyalty  to  Harvard  and  an 
absence  of  "gush"  in  describing  the 
scenes  and  events  typical  to  the  life 
there  will  recommend  the  book  to  those 
who  have  ever  been  to  Harvard  or 
come  in  contact  with  its  students.  The 
gentle  satire  directed  against  Jarvis 
and  his  Philadelphia  relations  is 
amusing,  and  the  sage  but  undidactic  re- 
marks of  the  author  should  furnish  the 
parents  of  college  youths  with  food  for 
reflection.     Mr.   Kauffman  savs:  "If 


'  LISTEN  I  • 
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this  story  is  for  any  reason  to  be  con- 
sidered as  distinct  from  other  college 
stories,  it  is  simply  because  so  few 
writers  of  this  class  of  fiction  have 
really  understood  the  actual  under- 
graduate, or,  understanding  him,  have 


chemist's  scale,  whereof  a  feather's 
weight  may  turn  the  beam,  and  on  the 
other  a  soul  in  which  the  man  and  boy 
are  terribly,  if  secretly,  contending  for 
ultimate  and  enduring  supremacy." — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 


••HE  SAW  A  TALL,  DARK  WOMEN  WAVING  TO  MORE  SOLDIERS" 

From  "The  Yew  One  ' 


set  him  truthfully  upon  paper.  They 
have,  on  the  contrary,  done  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  harm  by  treating  him 
nearly  always  as  merely  an  irresponsi- 
ble boy,  whereas  he  is  really  neither  the 
child  tfiey  consider  him  nor  the  man  he 
considers  himself.  He  is,  in  a  word, 
on  the  one  hand  in  the  most  delicate 
stage  of  transition,  as  susceptible  as  a 


THE  YEAR  ONE. 

This  is  a  page  from  the  French  Revo- 
lution. A  beautiful  gpirl,  the  Marquise 
d'Aubray  de  Brecourt,  is  compelled  by 
her  father  to  marry  a  man  whom  she 
hates.  In  consequence,  in  the  Year 
One,  she  attempts,  with  the  aid  of  Lieu- 
tenant Hope,  to  flee  on  an  English  war- 
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ship.  The  plan  is  discovered  by  an 
enemy,  they  are  intercepted  and  carried 
back  to  Paris.  Here  they  are  placed 
in  different  prisons,  from  which,  how- 
ever, after  many  and  terrible  hardships, 
they  escape. 

The  story  is  not  origpinal  in  plot,  but 
it  is  told  in  a  strong,  clear  way,  with 
many  graphic  descriptions  and  stirring 
scenes,  full  of  intense,  dramatic  excite- 
ment and  sometimes  blood-curdling 
horror. 


THE  TORY  LOVER. 

Within  the  past  ten  months  stories 
of  the  American  Revolution  have  been 
issued  from  the  press  with  such  start- 
ling rapidity  that  it  has  been  next  to 
impossible  to  pick  up  a  new  book  of 
fiction  without  discovering  almost  im- 
mediately an  account  of  the  battles  of 
Princeton  and  Gemiantown  and  a 
graphic  description  of  Paul  Jones'  vic- 
tory over  the    Serapis." 

Churchill,  Brady  and  various  other 
prominent  American  novelists  have 
vied  with  one  another  in  giving  to  this 
incident  greater  dramatic  interest  and 
vivid  realism,  and  in  addition  have  one 
and  all  strived,  and  for  the  most  part 
succeeded,  in  portraying  the  character, 
with  its  numerous  eccentricities,  of  the 
dapper  little  captain,  John  Paul  Jones. 

But  for  several  months  now  the 
Revolutionary  "fad,"  thrust  into  the 
shadows  by  Mr.  Churchill's  ingenuity 
in  the  form  of  "The  Crisis,"  has  been 
rapidly  declining,  imtil  suddenly  Sarah 
Ome  Jewett  brings  forth  her  "Tory 
Lover"  and  undauntedly  flaunts  it  be- 
fore the  very  eyes  of  her  distinguished 
rivals  as  a  new  idea — namely,  a  war 
story  without  a  single  battle!  This 
idea  comprises  the  original  part  of  Miss 
Jewett's  new  and  longest  work.  But 
inasmuch  as  originality  has  of  late  be- 
come but  a  by- word.  Miss  Jewett 
seems  quite  justified  in  thinking  that 
she  has  acquitted  herself  most  creditably 
even  though  she  has  attempted  to  pre- 
sent to  us  a  real  Paul  Jones  and  has 
succeeded  in  making  him  a  puppet! 
Perhaps  if  the  Paul  Jones  of  "Richard 


Carvel"  did  not  exist,  he  of  "The  Tor\r 
Lover"  might  be  tolerable ;  as  it  is,  the- 
memory  of  the  former  takes  all  the  life 
from  out  the  latter,  and  we  are  con- 
fronted by  that  which  seems  in  com-^ 
parison  a  failure. 

As  to  the  story  part  of  "The  Tory 
Lover,"  that  is  good.  Roger  Walling- 
ford,  a  Tory  by  tradition,  but  half-per- 
suaded of  tfie  justice  of  the  American 
cause  and  influenced  by  his  devotion  to* 
a  patriotic  girl,  Mary  Hamilton,  goes 
as  lieutenant  with  Paul  Jones  on  the 
"Ranger."  Their  adventures  consist 
not  of  battles'  with  the  enemy,  but  of 
trying  to  parry  the  dangerous  thrusts, 
of  the  traitor  seaman,  Dickson,  a  pro- 
fessed supporter  of  the  American  side, 
but  in  truth  an  arrant  villain.  Through 
this  man  Wallingford  and  Jones  al-^ 
most  come  to  ruin.  It  is  while  the  for- 
mer lies  in  prison  that  Mary  Hamilton 
discovers  how  really  great  is  her  love 
for  him  and  attempts  to  effect  his  re- 
lease. She  succeeds  and  the  tale  closes 
happily  with  orange  blossoms  and  wed- 
ding bells. 

It  reminds  us  somewhat  of  Brady's 
"For  Love  of  Country,"  except  that  in 
Miss  Jewett's  book  the  Tory  wins  his 
sweetheart,  while  in  Mr.  Brady's  work 
the  poor  Loyalist  has  the  misfortune  ta 
see  another  take  away  his  hoped-for 
bride.  But  then  Miss  Jewett  is  a  wo- 
man and  Mr.  Brady  is  a  man. 

Nevertheless  we  must  concede  to  the 
author  of  "The  Tory  Lover"  a  force 
of  style  in  everywise  equal  to  that  of 
any  of  her  contemporaries,  while  her 
firm  grasp  of  the  subject  and  her  clear- 
ness in  dealing  with  it,  together  with 
her  success  in  creating  two  characters 
so  lovable  as  Mary  and  Roger  Walling- 
ford and  a  villain  so  unique  as  Dickson, 
show  that  she  possesses  at  least  the 
essentials  of  a  historical  novelist  and 
indicate  that  not  her  ability,  but  rather 
her  departure  from  the  "beaten  path" 
has  been  against  her.  In  the  past  we 
have  known  Miss  Jewett  as  a  writer 
of  short  stories,  but  by  virtue  of  her 
attempt  in  "The  Tory  Lover,"  we  shall 
in  future  think  of  her  as  a  promising 
novelist,  as  well. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  LITTLE  POET 

The  author  of  this  little  book,  So- 
phie Cramp  Taylor,  is  a  Philadelphia 
woman  of  well-known  family.  Her 
object  in  writing  it  was  not  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  entertainment  of 
her  own  children,  many  of  whose  say- 
ings are  recorded  in  it.  "The  Story  of 
a  Littie  Poet,"  is  a  simple,  charming 
story  of  child-life.  The  hero  is  a  small 
boy  of  unusual  abilities  and  charac- 
terized by  the  most  tender  of  hearts. 


which  leads  him  to  hunt  out  at  every 
opportunity  all  the  poor  people  that  he 
can  find  and  give  them  help. 

The  principal  characters  have  been 
taken  from  Mrs.  Taylor's  own  son  and 
daughters,  while  much  of  the  conver- 
sation and  many  of  the  incidents  have 
been  selected  from  note-books  made 
during  their  early  childhood. 

The  book  will  prove  interesting  and 
enjoyable  reading  to  many  younger 
folks. 


From  "  The  Story  of  a  Little  Poet 
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TOLSTOY  AND  HIS  PROBLEMS. 

Aylmer  Maude  is  an  ardent  disciple 
of  Tolstoy.  No  less  fact  than  this 
would  ever  have  warranted  his  temerity 
in  attempting  to  elucidate  the  intricate 
problems  and  shadowy  truths  of  the 
great  Russian  philosopher.  Attempt- 
ing— 1  use  the  word  advisedly,  for 
to  say  that  Mr.  Maude  has  succeeded 
in  his  effort  would  be  the  gross- 
est of  errors.  Instead  of  throwing 
light  upon  the  subject,  he  has  simply 
piled  cloud  upon  cloud  until  the  thin 
veil  of  obscurity  has  become  a  barrier 
of  impenetrable  darkness.  There  is 
but  one  consolation,  and  that  is,  that 
Mr.  Maude  himself  is  so  assured  of 
his  own  firm  grasp  of, Tolstoy's  phil- 
osophic system.  "I  can  only  say,"  he 
tells  us,  "that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now 
I  see."  The  most  logical  conclusion, 
therefore,  is  that  Mr.  Maude's  mental 
vision  is  of  a  highly  superior  quality 
and  we  poor  blind  bats,  who  fail  of 
ourselves  to  see  the  meaning  of  these 
very  lucid  doctrines  must  simply  ac- 
cept them  "on  faith"  and,gropingbHnd- 
ly,  follow  the  great  Tolstoy  where'er 
he  leads,  even  though  he  should  guide 
us  to  the  very  entrance  of  Avemus. 

Not  that  we  really  think  he  would 
do  this,  certainly  not  wittingly,  but  his 
zeal  has  carried  him  into  such  a  labyrin- 
thine path  of  scientific  theory,  that  by 
the  time  Tolstoy  shall  have  completed 
his  journeying,  who  knows  how  far 
he  shall  have  traveled  from  the  truth? 

Oh,  this  abominable  reasoning,  this 
awful  intellectuality,  this  unending 
strife  'twixt  reason  and  tradition !  One 
day  we  knozv,  the  next  we  know  not. 
One  day  Shakespeare  wrote  Shakes- 
peare's plays,  the  next,  Bacon  wrote 
them ;  one  week  Columbus  discovered 
America,  the  next  week  and  somebody 
else  did  it.  The  critics  say  of  Tolstoy's 
writing,  "It  is  clotted  nonsense."  Let 
the  critics  be  still!  Let  them  cease 
their  snubs  and  snarls!  Let  some 
grand  man,  some  poet,  mayhap,  whose 
genius-gifted  spirit  has  already  found 
its  way  into  the  invisible,  without  the 
aid  of  scientific  agencies,  let  that  man 


arise  and  beg  of  good  Count  Tolstoy 
to  abolish  theories,  to  abolish  problems, 
and  sitting  down,  yield  up  his  will  to 
the  divine  spirit  of  his  great  "inward 
talent,"  and  instead  of  preaching  art, 
give  us  some  of  it — ^give  us  perhaps 
another  "Anna  Karenina;"  for  there 
lies  more  power  for  good  in  an  inspired 
poem  or  in  a  noble  work  of  real  litera- 
ture than  in  all  the  manifold  treatises 
and  essays  on  the  troublesome  and  stu- 
pendous questions  of  religion  and  life. 
Emerson  says :  "Our  young  people  are 
diseased  with  the  theologi«d  problems 
of  original  sin,  origin  of  evil,  predes- 
tination and  the  like.  These  never  pre- 
sented a  practical  difficulty  to  any  man 
— ^never  darkened  across  any  man's 
road  who  did  not  go  out  of  his  way  to 
seek  them.  These  are  the  soul's  mumps 
and  measles  and  whooping  coughs,  and 
those  who  have  not  caught  them  can- 
not describe  their  health  or  prescribe 
the  cure.  A  simple  mind  will  not  know 
these  enemies."  Ah!  young  people? 
What  about  the  wise,  old  heads  ?  Old 
and  young  alike  have  these  mumps 
and  measles.  The  world  is  diseased! 
When  oh,  when  will  it  regain  its  nor- 
mal health  and  strength  ?  Would  that 
Tolstoy  should  stand  among  the  first 
to  be  restored !  And  as  for  Mr.  Maude 
— well,  when  Tolstoy  veers  around,  the 
faithful  disciple  will  follow  his  dear 
master;  for  after  all,  Maude  is  but  a 
satellite.    Tolstoy  is  the  planet. 

Arthur  MacDonau>. 


WOMEN  AND  MEN  OF  THE 
FRENCH  RENAISSANCE. 

A  delightful  volume,  although  its 
author  somewhat  diffidently  say^  in 
her  brief  prefaqe :  "It  has  been  difficult 
to  find  a  title  modest  enough  for  a  bode 
which  in  no  way  claims  to  be  a  chroni- 
cle of  events,  political  or  military.  It 
is  merely  a  personal  history — ^an  eflFort 
to  recall  a  few  of  the  less-known  figures 
that  moved  and  had  their  being  in 
France  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century."  The  period  chosen  b^ns 
with  the  accession  of  Louis  XII  in  1498 
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and  ends  with  the  death  of  Francis  I  in 
1547,  unquestionably  the  best  period  of 
the  earlier  Renaissance  in  France,  for, 
as  the  author  says :  "Between  1490  and 
1550  Ae  modem  world  was  born. 
Never  was  art,  never  was  social  life 
more  significant  than  then."  As  wo- 
men play  so  important  a  part  both  in 
art  and  social  life,  she  has  taken  as  her 
central  figure  Margaret  of  Angouleme, 
sister  of  Francis  I,  a  typical  personage 
of  the  period,  whom  Wolsey  proposed 
to  Henry  VIII  at  an  early  stage  of  that 
king's  divorce  proceedings  as  successor 
to  Queen  Katherine.  "There  is/^  said 
the  Cardinal,  "a  woman  in  France  who 
is  above  all  other  women,  none  other 
so  worthy  of  your  hand/'  But  Mar- 
garet refused  consent  to  a  scheme  that 
would  have  "taken  away  the  Queen's 
life  and  happiness."  So  she  who  had 
been  wooed  by  Henry  VII  when  she 
was  but  eight  refused  his  son  when 
more  than  Airty,  and  married  at  thirty- 
five  Henri  of  Navarre,  afterward 
Henry  IV,  of  whom  Charles  V  said 
that  he  was  the  only  man  he  had  seen  in 
France.  Very  bright  and  attractive  is 
the  picture  of  the  Renaissance  painted 
for  us  in  this  work,  which  is  evidently 
a  labor  of  love;  but  there  is  a  dark 
backgrotmd  to  it,  for  Francis'  persecu- 
tions of  the  Protestants  in  general  and 
of  the  Vaudois  in  particular  offer  a 
spectacle  rather  lurid  than  bright.  Pre- 
fixed to  the  work  is  a  long  list  of  au- 
thorities, of  which  excellent  use  has 
been  made,  and  the  result  is  this  very 
acceptable  volume,  which  is  embellish- 
ed by  reproductions  of  authentic  por- 
traits and  other  illustrations. — London 
PuBusHERs'  Circular. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS 
IN  ENGLAND. 

The  author  of  this  volume  states  in 
his  preface  that  with  the  purely  domes- 
tic affairs  of  the  Jesuits  he  has  but  little 
to  do,  but  that  it  enters  more  particu- 
larly into  the  scope  of  his  work  "to  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  end  they  aimed 
at,  and  the  means  they  employed  to  ad- 


vance it."  Taking  the  actions  of  the 
particular  Jesuits  carefully  described 
by  Mr.  Ethelred  L.  Tauntqn,  without 
some  dwelling  on  the  habits  of  the  so- 
ciety and  their  domestic  life,  a  compre- 
hension of  the  work  would  be  difficult, 
for  the  two,  the  ends  in  view  and  their 
methods,  are  always  closely  associated. 
An  association  of  men  with  religious 
bias  would  like  to  rule  the  world  ac- 
cording to  the  conservative  ideas  of  a 
man  of  Spanish  origin,  who  lived  and 
died  some  three  centuries  ago.  The 
author  is  prepared  for  those  who  may 
regret  the  introduction  of  "contentious 
matter"  in  his  pages.  He  writes :  "The 
fact  of  the  case  is  that  the  history  of 
the  English  Jesuits  is,  in  the  main,  one 
long  contention."  Devotine  the  larger 
space  in  the  voliune  to  the  lite  of  Robert 
Parsons,  Mr.  Taunton  quotes  him  as 
saying :  "A  man  is  to  be  judged,  not  by 
words,  but  by  deeds  which  have  the 
true  weight  of  affection  or  disaflfec- 
tion."  It  is  then  Robert  Parsons'  ac- 
tions which  he  presents.     * 

It  was  in  Spain  that  the  Jesuits  gain- 
ed their  first  followers,  and  the  Span- 
iard of  the  middle  and  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  world.  Then  religion  and  Gov- 
ernment were  closely  associated.  So. 
far,  England  had  been  a  neutral  ground, 
and  there  were  no  Englishmen  in  the 
society.  When  Queen  Elizabeth 
changed  her  religion,  then  there  were 
Catholics  who  went  abroad  so  as  to  find 
the  opportunities  to  exercise  the  relig- 
ion of  their  Catholic  forefathers.  The 
first  Englishman  belonging  to  the  so- 
ciety in  the  early  times  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  Jasper  Heywood. 

If  the  author  is  to  be  credited.  Par- 
sons was  the  cleverest  of  men  as  far  as 
political  meddling  is  to  be  understood. 
His  plans  were  carefully  arranged. 
That  somewhat  obdurate  rough  mate- 
rial represented  by  the  average  Eng- 
lishman was  to  be  judiciously  handl^. 
Though  there  were  many  Catholics  they 
were  not  to  be  treated  as  were  Italians 
or  Spaniards.  Queen  Elizabeth's  spy 
system  was  not  to  be  overlooked.  It 
was  well  known  that  there  had  come 
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from  Rome  certain  persons  who  were 
plotting  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Queen,  and  in  the  service  of  Spain. 
Parsons'  principal  attempts  to  change 
the  order  of  things  was  to  bring  the 
wealthy  classes  to  side  with  him. 

A  new  bill  was  introduced  into  Par- 
liament for  the  express  purpose  of  find- 
ing a  remedy  for  what  was  called  **the 
poison  of  the  Jesuits."  During  the  de- 
bate Parsons  was  designated  as  the 
**howling  wolf,"  and  Campion  as  the 
"wandering  vagrant."  Rather  uncer- 
tain as  to  die  outlook.  Parsons  sent  to 
Rome  for  help.  More  Jesuits  were 
wanted  in  England.  There  was  on  foot 
a  scheme  for  a  rising  in  Scotland. 

The  Jesuits  labored  hard  to  obtain  a 

?irmanent  footing  in  the  universities, 
he  climax  came  when  James  ordered 
the  arrest  of  seven  English  Bishops. 
Then  arose  the  storm  of  public  indig- 
nation. Petre  foresaw  the  tempest  and 
fled.  Never  again  did  he  meet  the  mis- 
guided King.  Mr.  Taunton  acquits 
Petre  of  personal  ambition.  He  was  a 
stick  in  the  hands  of  his  superior.  It 
was  the  General  who  gave  his  orders 
and  the  soldier  followed  the  instruc- 
tions. 

In  Great  Britain  of  to-day,  according 
to  our  authority,  there  are  about  250 
Jesuits,  besides  those  under  training 
and  lay  brothers  and  in  the  foreign  mis- 
sions. "Never  have  they  been  so  num- 
erous or  prosperous."  In  a  country 
where  every  man  may  worship  his 
Maker  as  he  sees  fit  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits  should 
not  have  an  honorable  footing.  That 
bugaboo  cry  of  "a  Jesuit"  amounts  now 
to  nothing,  either  in  the  United  States 
or  in  England.  "Ever  since  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  the  Jesuits  have  had 
little  if  any  influence  in  England."  If, 
as  the  author  expresses  it,  "the  spirit  of 
Parsons  had  in  the  past  unfortunately 
been  too  long  the  ideal,"  it  is  not  so  to- 
day. There  has  been  a  break  with  the 
past,  for  did  not  St.  Ignatius  write: 
"The  society  shall  adapt  itself  to  the 
times,  and  not  the  times  to  the  society"  ? 

— N.  Y.  Times  Saturday  Review. 


THE  SPECTACLE  MAN. 

This  is  a  story  with  a  moral.  Its  key-^ 
note  is  the  power  and  influence  of  inno- 
cent, beautiful  character.  The  scenes 
are  enacted  in  Kentucky.  The  heroine 
is  a  gentle  child  whose  warm-hearted 
temperament  proves  the  unconscious 
means  of  reconciliation  between  her 
father  and  an  estranged  aunt.  The 
spectacle  man  is  the  man  who  tells  the 
story  of  the  broken  bridge  that  must 
be  mended.  The  moral  lesson  that  he 
derives  from  his  little  tale  makes  a 
deep  impression  on  Frances.  With 
child-like  straightforwardness  she  sets 
out  to  live  the  lesson  in  very  deed,  and 
the  result  is  a  rare  beauty  of  disposi- 
tion and  a  sweet  gentleness  that  win 
love  for  her  on  all  sides. 

It  is  a  book  that  any  one  might  be 
glad  to  give  ?  child,  as  it  has  a  charm 
and  profit  both  in  its  story  and  in  the 
simple,  attractive  mode  of  writing. 


From  "  The  Spectacle  Man" 
Copyright.  1901.  by  W.  A.  Wilde  and  Compeny 
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"FAREWELL,  NIKOLA." 

Guy  M.  Boothby  has  long  agq  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  realm  of  char- 
acter sketching.  His  great  central  figure, 
Doctor  Nikola,  is  well  known  as  a  cre- 
ation strongly  conceived  and  master- 
fully delineated.  The  type,  so  unique, 
original  and  forceful  will  for  years  be 
identified  with  Boothby  as  his  very 
own.  Nikola  is  a  living,  breathing, 
fearful  reality.  His  strange  magnetic 
power,  with  all  its  weirdness  and  mys- 
ticism, chills  theblood  and  strikes  terror 
to  Ae  heart.  Around  his  life,  his  char- 
acter and  all  its  eccentricities  can  be 


woven  many  a  romance ;  with  him  as  a 
centre  almost  any  tale  will  become  alive 
with  horror  and  excitement.  ''Farewell, 
Nikola"  holds  us  breathless ;  it  leaves 
us  awed  by  the  mighty  majesty  of  God 
who  has  endowed  his  creatures  with 
such  terrific  powers  as  those  accorded 
to  Nikola.  The  work  is  full  of  interest, 
that  fluctuates  between  calm  enjoyment 
and  stirring,  all-absorbing  enchant- 
ment; while  the  style  of  writing  is  a 
model  of  force  and  compactness, 
smoothness  and  grace,  surmounted  by 
polished  and  artistic  finish.  "Farewell, 
Nikola'*  will  rank  as  one  of  Boothby's 
best  and  most  important  works. 


SHE  KNELT,  WITH  ARMS  OUTSTRETCHED.  IN  SUPPLICATION 

From  '*  Farewell,  . 
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THE   TEMPTING   OF   FATHER 
ANTHONY. 

In  *'The  Tempting  of  Father  An- 
thony** George  Horton  has  given  a 
bright,  vivid  picture  of  modern  Greece 
and  of  its  people,  and  into  it  has  thrown 
a  deeper  shade  of  that  more  brilliant 
coloring,  romance.  The  story  has 
no  plot,  its  chief  charm  being  the  por- 
trayal of  Anastasi  Kriezes,  afterward 
Father  Anthony.  This  character,  with 
its  boyish  flights  of  imagination  and 
lofty  aspirations,  its  youthful  celibacy 
and  over-righteousness  followed  by  the 
temptation  of  love  and  subsequent 
yielding,  and  afterward  crowned  by  a 
commonplace,  but  after  all  satisfactor}' 
ending,  presents  to  us  a  sketch  most 
effective  because  of  its  very  faithful- 
ness to  humanity.  It  shows  that  not 
in  the  lonely  cloister  lies  the  highest 
ideal  of  existence,  but  rather  that  in  the 
possession  of  true  and  virtuous  love 
can  be  found  the  fullness  and  complete- 
ness of  life. 

Mr.  Horton  writes  in  a  light,  cheer- 
ful manner.  A  sort  of  dry  humor 
seems  to  run  through  the  pa^es  as  if 
the  author  were  continually  smiling  to 
himself  with  overflowing  amusement 
and  good-itature,  while  the  whole  is 
pervaded  by  a  delightful  air  of  optim- 
ism, refreshing  and  wholesome  in  the 
extreme.  There  is  nowhere  a  hint  of 
depression  or  of  tediousness.  Sen- 
tence follows  sentence,  chapter  follows 
chapter,  smoothly,  unhesitatingly,  so 
that  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  ap- 
proaching end,  and  when  we  reach  it, 
we  wish  that  it  were  not  there. 

Of  course  the  book  is  not  strong ;  it 
has  nothing  of  excitement  or  haste,  but 
it  is  decidedly  entertaining  and  pleas- 
ant and  well  worth  the  perusal  of  any 
one. 


LAZARRE. 

**My  name  is  Eagle,**  said  the  little 
girl. 

The  boy  said  nothing. 

**My  name  is  Eagle,*'  she  repeated. 
*' Eagle  de  Ferrier.  What  is  your 
name?** 


Still  the  boy  said  nothing. 

Thus  opens  the  prelude  to  Mrs. 
Catherwood*s  new  novel,  **Lazarre.** 
The  scene  quoted  takes  place  in 
London,  where  Eagle  de  Ferrier,  a 
beautiful  French  child,  meets  the  dull- 
eyed,  scrofulous  boy,  Louis,  Dauphin 
of  France,  at  the  time  when  he  is  being 
spirited  away  from  his  native  land  to 
the  obscurities  of  the  new  world. 

Mrs.  Catherwood  has  taken  as  the 
basis  of  her  story  the  familiar  l^end 
of  the  lost  Dauphin  of  France,  eldest 
son  of  Louis  XVI.  Lazarre,  otherwise 
Louis,  tells  his  own  story.  He  begins 
with  a  fall  which,  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
proves  the  means  of  restoring  his  men- 
tal faculties  and  a  partial  remembrance 
of  his  childhood's  years.    He  says : 

"I  remember  poising  naked  upon  a 
rock,  ready  to  dive  into  Lake  George. 
*  *  *  Aboriginal  life  *  *  *  lay  be- 
hind me  when  I  plunged,  expecting  to 
strike  out  under  the  delicious  forest 
shadow.  When  I  came  up  the  sun  had 
vanished.  *  *  *  My  head  was  band- 
aged, as  I  discovered  when  I  turned  to 
look  around.  *  *  *  It  came  over  me 
that  I  myself  was  changed.  *  *  * 
My  head  was  clear,  as  if  all  my  faculties 
were  washed  and  newly  arranged." 
The  account  of  this  awakening  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  description  of  his  second 
meeting  with  Eagle  de  Ferrier,  now 
Madame,  wife  of  Philippe  de  Ferrier, 
Then  he  tells  of  the  gradual  convic- 
tion that  comes  to  him  of  his  real  rank 
and  name,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
attempts,  but  fails  to  establish  his  iden- 
tity and  claim  his  throne.  Defeated,  he 
returns  to  America,  and  after  some  time 
discovers  Eagle,  now  a  widow,  and  in- 
sane through  the  loss  of  her  little  son. 
At  sight  of  her  the  long  pent-up  devo- 
tion of  a  life-time  bursts  forth.  Ten- 
derly Lazarre  cares  for  the  afflicted  wo- 
man, until  at  length  her  reason  is  re- 
stored. Then  comes  the  grsmd  climax, 
the  final  scene  of  the  book. 

A  messenger  arrives  for  Lazarre, 
bringing  a  note  from  his  surviving 
sister.    It  contains  one  brief  line, 

"  'Louis,  you  are  recalled, 

Marie-Therese.' " 
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"\  WILL  AGAIN  ASK  PERMISSION  TO  TAKE  MY  CHARGE  AWAY  " 
Copyright.  1901.  by  The  Bowen-MerrlU  Company  From  "  Lazarre  ' 


Now  the  nobility  of  Lazarre,  in  all 
its  force,  shows  itself.  At  his  side 
stands  the  woman  that  he  loves,  this 
day  brought  within  his  reach  by  return- 
ing consciousness ;  in  his  hand  lies  the 
letter  that  will  bring  him  name  and 
fortune.  Which  will  he  choose  ?  Thus 
does  this  noble  scion  of  the  Bourbon 
House  describe  the  scene  of  his  renun- 
ciation: 


"I  moved  first,  laying  Marie-The- 
rese's  message  on  the  padlocked  book. 
I  faced  Eagle  and  she  as  stonily  faced 
me.  *  *  *  She  shuddered  from  head 
to  foot.  *  *  *  Tm  not  worth  a  king- 
dom,' her  voice  wailed  through  the 
room.  I  opened  my  arms  and  took  her. 
*  *  *  The  tears  streamed  down  her 
face.  'Louis I  you  are  a  king! — ^you 
are  a  king !'  " 
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This  is  the  end  toward  which  all  else 
tends.  No  wonder  the  critics  call  it  a 
second  "L'Aiglon."  No  wonder  they 
predict  for  it  dramatic  success. 

Mrs.  Catherwood  has  surpassed  her- 
self, more  than  that,  she  has  surpassed 
some  of  the  ablest  novelists  of  the  day. 
With  quick,  vigorous  touch  she  has 
penned  her  terse,  forceful  sentences. 
We  miss  the  delicacy,  the  omateness, 
the  minuteness  of  detail  that  charac- 


terize so  many  of  our  woman  writers. 
Mrs.  Catherwood  uses  not  one  word 
too  many;  like  a  blacksmith  at  his 
anvil,  with  unerring  aim  and  quick 
eflfect  she  seems  simply  to  pound  out 
her  words. 

The  exact  shade  of  meaning  is  in- 
variably struck,  the  precise  form  de- 
sired unfailingly  given.  There  is  a 
haste  of  movement,  a  force  of  action 
that  well  combin^e  with  the  French  at- 


•' LOUIS  I    YOU  ARE  A  KING!    YOU  ARE  A  KING! 
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mosphere  and  character.  There  is  not 
much  scenic  description,  just  a  few  bold 
strokes  to  form  a  background  against 
which  may  be  placed,  with  greater  de- 
tail, the  chosen  figures.  In  the  dim  out- 
lines of  this  vast,  eflFective  setting  hover 
the  forms  of  General  Jackson,  Louis 
XVIII,  Marie-Therese  and  Napoleon. 
In  the  foreground,  drawn  with  the  skil- 
ful realistic  touches  of  a  master,  ap- 
pears Lazarre,  and  around  him  Dr. 
Chantry,  the  Marquis  du  Plessy,  Skene- 
donk  and  Eagle. 

It  is  a  story  full  of  fire  and  strength, 
perfect  in  local  coloring  and  realistic 
picturing,  touching  high  art  in  power 
of  character  portrayal  and  befitting  sit- 
uations, abounding  in  strength  and 
harmony.  In  reading  it  we  experi- 
ence the  keenest  enjoyment;  with  the 
most  eager  expectation  we  shall  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  in  all  its  full- 
ness and  effectiveness  "Lazarre"  shall 
undoubtedly  shine  forth  in  a  brilliant 
stage  production. 

Arthur  MacDonald. 


A  NEST  OF  LINNETS. 

This  particular  linnets'  nest  is  the 
household  of  the  famous  Linley  family 
of  Bath,  and  the  story  may  commend 
itself  to  the  circulating  library  sub- 
scriber. Mr.  Moore  has  done  better 
things,  and  worse.  Dr.  Johnson  figures 
in  his  pages,  yet  the  book  will  by  no 
means  commend  itself  to  students  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  But  then  Mr. 
Moore  does  not  write  for  students.  He 
writes  with  fluency  (an  almost  deadly 
fluency)  and  ease,  that  the  many-head- 
ed, deep-pocketed  person  who  runs 
may  read.  He  writes  with  an  Irish- 
man's facile  good  humor,  and  with  a 
Ught-heartedness  that  would  not  mere- 
ly step  in,  but  dance  a  jig,  where  angels 
might  fear  to  tread.  Boswell,  Mrs. 
Thrale,  Goldsmith,  Walpole,  the  Sheri- 
dans,  Garrick — ^these  and  a  host  of 
other  famous  persons  flit  haphazard 
over  the  pages  of  the  book,  scattering 
epigrams  and  "local  color"  at  the  au- 
thor's bidding.     Betsy  Linley  is  be- 


trothed to  her  "grandfather"  Long,  and 
subsequently  married  to  her  true  love, 
Dick  Sheridan ;  we  listen  to  the  gossip 
of  the  Pump-Room,  and  are  entertained 
by  a  real  horse-whipping  and  a  duel 
which  is  not  real;  and  the  curtain  is 
prettily  rung  down  to  the  strains  of  the 
Wedding  March.  "Mr.  Foote  makes 
us  laugh  and  leaves  us  laughing;  Mr. 
Garrick  makes  us  laugh  and  leaves  us 
thinking,"  declares  one  of  Mr.  Moore's 
characters.  "A  Nest  of  Linnets"  makes 
the  reader  smile  occasionally,  but  does 
not  leave  him  thinking — much. — L^on- 

DON   ATHENiHUM. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALMADY. 

Emphatically  a  good  novel;  well 
thought  out,  consistent  in  its  execu- 
tion, full  of  hiunan  interest  and  refined 
feeling.  Such  in  substance,  though  not 
in  actual  words,  must  be  the  verdict 
of  every  discriminating  reader  of  Lucas 
Malet's  new  book.  Doubtless  it  may 
be  objected  by  some  that  a  chastening 
spirit  is  a  little  too  manifest  in  the 
story,  that  too  many  of  the  characters 
suflFer  from  grievous  trials  borne  with 
heroic  resignation — Lady  Katherine 
from  the  early  death  of  her  husband 
and  subsequent  events,  the  priest  Julius 
from  his  secret  love  for  his  beautiful 
patroness,  and  Sir  Richard  Calmady 
himself  from  his  crippled  condition. 
The  circumstances  of  Sir  Richard  Cal- 
mady's  life,  the  nature  of  his  deformity, 
and  the  experiences  that  befell  him,  are 
such  that  only  the  most  delicate  treat- 
ment could  render  palatable.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  tributes  to  the  genius  of 
the  author  that  she  has  been  able  to 
steer  clear  of  the  pitfalls  that  beset  her 
path.  She  has  conceived  a  remarkably 
daring  plot,  and  has  carried  it  through 
with  infinite  dexterity  and  purpose.  In 
the  portrayal  of  character  she  has  never 
displayed  more  conspicuous  skill.  The 
maimed  Sir  Richard  is  a  highly-finish- 
ed study,  delineated  with  exceptional 
tenderness  and  insight;  but  there  are 
also  many  other  capital  characteriza- 
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tions.  The  picture  of  Helen  Vallorbes, 
which  will  perhaps  be  as  warmly  can- 
vassed as  any  other  in  the  book  on  ac- 
count of  its  unsavory  attributes,  is  a 
perfect  marvel  of  artistic  handling. 
Few  writers  could  have  made  plain  the 
loathsome  character  of  the  woman  with 
such  soft  shading  and  delicate  sugges- 
tiveness.  No  more  remarkable  novel 
has  been  published  for  some  time,  and 
in  brilliancy  of  execution  it  will  vie 
with  any  of  the  authoress'  previous 
works. — London  Publishers'  Cir- 
cular. 


MISTRESS  BRENT. 

•  "Mistress  Brent"  is  a  story  of  Lord 
Baltimore's  colony  in  1638.  The  story 
is  well  conceived  and  told  with  some 
ability;  but  it  has  grave  faults.  Miss 
Thruston  is  of  those  who  believe  that 
atmosphere  is  created  by  the  constant 


iteration  of  olden  forms  of  speech,  and 
these  are  used  ad  nauseam.  The  char- 
acters address  one  another  in  the  most 
stilted  form  conceivable  by  the  author ; 
they  talk  with  a  precision  which  is  ut- 
terly false  to  illusion,  as  well  as  to  any 
period,  however  remote.  They  also 
"thee  and  thou"  one  another  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  absolutely  irritating,  since 
we  well  know  that  such  was  not  the 
custom — pace  the  lady  romancers  in 
general — at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  writers  of  the 
period  give  no  hint  of  such  custom  as 
prevalent,  but  none  of  Miss  Thruston's 
characters  would  violate  the  properties 
in  this  respect  for  a  kingdom. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  dwelt 
too  much  upon  the  phraseology  and 
style  of  the  book.  But,  in  a  romance, 
phraseology  and  style  are  far  more  than 
half  the  battle;  in  this  respect,  as  in 
others,  the  romance  widely  differs  from 


'  'TIS  WHAT  MARYLAND  IS  DESTINED  TO  BE  SOME  DAY  '  " 

From  "Mistress. Brent' 
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the  novel.  In  the  former  especially  is 
illusion  imperative,  and  this  cannot  be 
attained  where  every  page  bristles  with 
inexcusable  affectations  of  diction. 
Had  Miss  Thruston  made  her  charac- 
ters talk  like  living  beings  and  not  like 
impossible  puppets,  she  might  have 
won  praise  ior  her  story,  which  has 
some  merit  of  narration,  though  its 
conclusion  is  the  most  unsatisfactory 
that  we  have  ever  seen — ^not  in  effect, 
but  in  fideKty  to  probability  and  unity 
of  purpose.  But  by  her  misconception 
of  olden  speech  she  has  made  impos- 
sible all  illusion,  and  therefore  inter- 
est She  may  write  a  ^ood  novel  some 
day ;  but  she  has  no  ability  in  romance. 
—Baltimore  Sun. 


DEBORAH. 

A  review  by  Andrew  Jackson 
Sullivan. 

This  latest  of  new  novels  follows 
from  the  same  pen  as  *'The  Captain  of 
the  Janizaries.''  Both  books  are  lit- 
erary children  of  James  M.  Ludlow. 
The  heart  of  the  people  was  reached 
and  helped  by  the  latter  book.  It 
also  enriched  the  life  of  men  and  wom- 
en in  the  professions.  Its  great  sales 
proved  its  popnlarity.  **  Deborah"  we 
predict,  wiU  be  even  more  succesful. 
You  feel  its  delicacy  of  refinment.  You 
realize  its  gentleness  of  power.  It  is 
charg^  with  the  humility,  and  with 
the  dignity  of  good  character.  Fifty- 
one  chapters,  all  short  ones,  and  they 
have  hung  in  them  vignettes  that 
arouse  wonder  and  admiration.  400 
pages  with  some  life-sized  portraits. 
Some  sad,  some  glad,  all  transparent. 
It  is  a  classic  in  revelation  of  Jewish 
character.  The  novels  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  Daniel  Deronda  and  Middle- 
march,  win  be  incomplete  without  "De- 
borah." Here  is  a  description  of  physi- 
cal nature  equal  to  the  best  you  can 
find  in  Maurice  Hewlett.  Dissection 
and  construction  of  human  nature, 
equaled  by  few.    The  author  has  the 


wealth  and  the  vigor  of  the  Oriental 
imagination.  A  difficult  subject  he 
has,  but  it  is  in  the  hand  of  a  master 
of  words,  of  language,  and  of  art.  The 
plot  is  in  an  age  unlike  our  own,  under 
different  skies,  but  it  has  a  broad 
sweep,  its  spirit  is  magnanimous.  Jews 
will  crown  the  author.  Literary  men 
have  an  example  which  will  invite 
them  to  gird  the  loins,  and  do  better 
work.  Humanity  here  conquers  na- 
tionality. Among  other  truths  this 
shines :  "We  do  not  love  our  ideal  so 
much  as  we  idealize  what  we  love." 
"Deborah"  is  a  book  of  art.  Pictures 
from  real  life  abound.  Elkiah's  sac- 
rifice; the  animalism  and  low-browed 
vanity  of  King  Epiphanes  the  Glorious, 
walled  about  with  his  sycophants  and 
time-servers,  are  by  a  hand  skilled  in 
the  anatomy  of  human  nature.  We 
linger,  we  look,  we  admire,  we  detest. 
Glaucon's  apostacy  recalls  the  confes- 
sion of  Heine.  An  apostate  from  the 
Jewish  faith,  he  was  in  anguish  when 
he  said:  "I  often  get  up  in  the 
night,  and  stand  before  the  glass  and 
curse  myself."  Captain  Dion's  rescue 
of  Elkiadh  from  the  mob  is  a  rare,  but 
a  true  bit  of  realism.  In  this  act,  as 
beautiful  as  he  is  manly,  Dion  glows 
with  courage,  moral  and  physical.  The 
Greek  is  strong  in  reverence ;  a  diplo- 
mat, too;  yet  weighted  and  freighted 
with  materialism.  Love  transforms 
Dion.  His  passage  from  the  religious 
faith  of  the  Greek  to  that  of  a  Jew  is 
not  a  revolution,  but  an  evolution.  He 
illustrates:  "A  good  physical  endow- 
ment is  the  outweaving  of  goodness  of 
soul."  He  embraces  the  faith  because 
it  produces  such  a  woman  as  Deborah, 
such  men,  such  faith,  and  such  hero- 
ism. American  family  life  will  find 
this  book  tonic,  social  and  spiritual. 
The  domestic  life  of  the  aged  Jew  is 
the  reality  of  an  ideal.  Elkiah's  home 
reveals  respect  for  parents,  holy  af- 
fection for  every  member  of  the  family. 
Caleb's  affliction,  his  marvellous  mem- 
ory, his  acquaintance  with  classic 
authors,  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
things  through  sounds,  prove  the  au- 
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thor  a  specialist  in  literature  which 
treats  of  the  dependent  classes.  Chap- 
ter seven  shows  the  X-rays  turned  on 
men  and  women.  Human  nature  sinks 
to  the  lowest,  it  rises  to  the  highest. 
But  it  is  nature.  It  is  a  master*s  use 
of  historic  imagination.  Single  words 
are  images  of  beauty.  Sentences  are 
touches  from  an  artistic  genius.  Judas 
shines  like  the  morning  star.  He  grows 
into  faith  in  his  mission.  On  the  field 
of  battle  he  equals  a  battalion  of  com  • 
mon  men. 

"Deborah''  is  the  glory  of  woman- 
hood, yet  flesh  and  blood.  Her  grace, 
delicacy  of  life,  spiritual,  physical  and 
mental,  more  than  balance  the  horrors 
of  militantcy.  She  shines  in  the  frank 
joyousness  of  a  child.  Hers  is  a  mel- 
lowness of  autumn  fruit  in  religious 
conviction.  Deborah's  life  is  a  delight- 
ful picture  of  the  development  of  a 
soul.  The  author  believes  the  working 
principle  of  Browning:  "Spiritual  de- 
velopment is  the  proper  fruit  of  ex- 
perience, and  the  goal  of  life."  Dion 
and  Deborah  meet  at  the  casket  of  u 
great  life,  and  in  the  ruins  of  a  great 
residence.  They  tell  us:  "There  is  a 
mysterious  kinship  between  certain 
souls,  which  asserts  itself  in  spite  of 
conditions,  which  heeds  no  warning 
judgment,  and  refuses  submission  to 
other  passions."  This  woman,  great 
among  the  greatest  Jews,  teaches  our 
age  an  immortal  truth ;  "All  genius  to 
nlan  great  deeds,  and  all  heroism  to 
execute  them  is  the  gift  of  Heaven." 
Chapter  seven  may  fill  you  with  horror, 
because  the  bat  tries  to  soil  and  spoil 
the  archangel.  But  chapter  eight 
crowns  with  admiration  for  human 
nature.  Intimate  knowledge  of  De- 
borah places  in  the  horizon  "Doro- 
thea," as  she  is  in  Middlemarch,  of 
whom  a  classic  in  criticism  said :  "In 
her  we  have  the  finest,  noblest  female 
character  to  be  found  in  all  fiction." 
The  Daughter  of  Elkiah  becomes  "The 
Daughter  of  Jerusalem,"  and  is  trans- 
formed into  "The  Daughter  of  the 
Voice."  Listen,  for  you  must  think  it 
beautiful :  "God's  voice  is  wordless ;  the 


Eternal  Word  is  voiceless."  She  be- 
lieves God  shines  through  man's  mind 
as  lightning  through  clouds.  Psychol- 
ogical laws  harmonize  with  spiritual 
forth-puttings.  A  spiritual  thrill  comes 
and  stays  as  you  read :  "God  save  me 
from  myself."  Spiritual  surrender, 
yes,  to  abandon  is  here :  "Oh,  God  of 
Israel,  take  Thy  handmaiden  for  what 
Thou  wilt— for  what  Thou  wilt."  In 
the  moonlight  Deborah  sits  amid  the 
ghastly  wreck  of  Ben  Isaac's  great 
residence.  You  sit  beside  her,  and  into 
your  soul  floats  Browning's  words  in 
"Pauline": 
"Through  rriy  wandering  dreams  I  have  seen 

all  shapes 
Of   strange   delight,   oft   have   I    stood  by 

Thee— 
Have  I  been  keeping  lonely  watch  with  Thee 
In  the  damp  night  by  weeping  Olivet, 
Or  leaning  on  Thy  bosom,  proudly  less, 
Or  dying  with  Thee  on  the  lonely  cross, 
Or   witnessing  Thine    outburst    from    the 

tomb." 
Characters  are  in  this  book  with 
fibre  like  some  of  Shakespeare's  best. 
The  ambition  of  Deborah  is  as  daring 
and  as  determined  as  that  of  Macbeth, 
but  it  is  pure,  begotten  in  Heaven.  Her 
hatred  is  like  the  set  and  settled  hate  of 
lago,  but  Deborah's  comes  not  from 
the  pit,  but  from  Paradise,  and  is  like 
the  wrath  of  God.  The  brutality  of 
King  ApoUonius  and  of  the  Governor 
is  as  stolid  as  that  of  King  John.  The 
wickedness  of  Richard  the  Third  comes 
out  in  the  persecution  of  the  children 
of  Abraham.  Deborah's  hands  are 
ready  to  be  dyed  in  the  blood  of  Israel's 
enemies,  or  to  become  white  nursing 
her  own  people.  She  stands  in  this 
portrait  gallery  as  Julia  does  in  "The 
Two  Gentlemen  from  Verona,"  one  of 
the  purest  and  most  modest  of  women. 
Agitated,  she  cries :  "Ah,  if  I  could  only 
trust  God  as  easily  as  I  trust  my  child, 
Caleb."  Then  she  calms  her  life  witli 
this  thought :  "God  can  call  whom  He 
will,  and  whom  He  will  He  empow- 
ers." "Deborah,"  by  James  M.  Lud- 
low, should  be  on  the  table  of  the  sit- 
ting room  of  every  family;  in  every 
public  library;  and  in  the  library  of 
every  Sabbath  School. 
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THE  OUTLAWS  OF  HORSE- 
SHOE HOLE. 
This  IS  a  stirring  tale  of  early  life 
in  Montana,  by  Francis  Hill.  The  open- 
ing chapters  describe  a  typical  West- 
em  ranch,  and  the  visit  of  the  cattle 
thief,  Percy  Bill,  and  his  band  of  out- 
laws. The  dangerous  ride  of  the  hero, 
Burt  Sayers,  tied  to  the  back  of  a  wild 
horse,  is  told  in  an  interesting  fash- 
ion, and  we  follow  him  closely  when 


he  is  captured  by  the  horse  thieves  and 
rejoice  with  him  in  his  escape  and  safe 
return  to  his  father's  home,  after  many 
thrilling  adventures. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person, 
while  the  recovery  of  the  stolen  horses, 
and  the  picture  of  "Curlew,"  the  ideal 
cowboy,  is  drawn  with  great  skill. 
The  book  is  written  in  a  clear  style,  and 
should  prove  interesting  to  all  boys 
who  love  tales  of  daring  and  courage. 


"  I  HEARD  .  .  .  THE  SHARP  WHIZ  OF  BULLETS  " 
Copyright,  1901.  by  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons  From  "The  Outlaws  of  Horsesl 
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WITH  "BOBS"  AND  KRUGER. 

Few  books  on  the  South  African 
War  will  meet  with  more  general 
approval  than  Frederic  W.  Unger's 
new  work,  **  With  '  Bobs  '  and  Kru- 
ger.'*  This  is  a  narrative  of  the 
author's  personal  experiences  as  a 
newspaper  correspondent  during  the 
Anglo- Boer  War.  In  it  Mr.  Unger 
tells  how  he  journeyed  from  the 
Klondike  to  Cape  Town  and  when 
almost  penniless,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  post  as  correspondent  for  the 
*  *  Philadelphia  Press. ' '  He  describes 
his  meeting  with  Rudyard  Kipling  and 
relates  how  that  gentleman  aided  him 


he  saw  is  described  simply  and  accur- 
ately, in  an  easy,  pleasant  manner,  not 
at  all  hard  to  read.  On  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  war  he  says  little,  what  he 
does  say  is  said  without  prejudice.  He 
endeavors  above  all  else  to  be  just. 

The  pictures  that  he  gives  to  us  of 
that  far  away  land  and  its  people  are 
vivid,  as  are  his  descriptions  of  the 
various  engagements  at  which  he  was 
present.  He  repeats  conversations 
which  he  held  with  different  distin- 
guished persons,  and  thus  brings  us  in 
closer  touch  with  the  little  eccentricities 
of  mind  and  temper  of  such  men  as 
Kipling,  Lord  Roberts,  President  Kru- 
ger,  etc.    Especially  does  he  endeavor 


Copyright,  1901 


LORD  ROBERTS  AND  HIS  DAUGHTERS 
,  by  H.  T.  Coatos  and  Company  From  "With  'Bobs'  and  Kruger  " 


in  getting  an  appointment  on  the  field 
staff  of  the  "London  Times,"  from 
which  position  he  was  able  to  view  the 
early  operations  of  the  war,  until  C. 
Arthur  Pearson  engaged  him  as  man- 
ager for  the  London  "Daily  Express" 
in  South  Africa.  By  Mr.  Pearson  he 
was  sent  secretly  inside  the  Boer  lines, 
where  his  subsequent  observations  were 
made. 

Mr.  Utiger's  book  is  cleverly  written. 
He  recounts  his  numerous  hardships 
and  financial  difficulties  with  great 
lightness  and  good  humor,  often  turn- 
ing the  laugh  against  himself.    What 


to  impress  upon  us  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  war- 
fare. He  says  that  all  the  romance,  all 
the  deepest  inspirations  havebeen  talcen 
from  war.    Thus  he  expresses  it: 

"Great  armies  without  imiform 
marching  drearily  without  music,  fight- 
ing battles  without  smoke,  making 
desperate  assaults  without  flags,  and 
achieving  conquest  without  pillage." 

In  their  secret  fastnesses  the  Boers 
fight  for  liberty,  while  the  English — so 
proud  of  their  elaborate  army  dress — 
must  lay  aside  the  gold  and  scarlet  and 
the  glistening  epaulets,  and  on  their 
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Copyrieht.  1901.  by  H.  T.  Coatas  and  Company 

icnees  wage  war  from  the  hidden  for- 
est nooks,  beneath  bushes  and  behind 
stout  tree  stumps.  It  is  like  the  first 
experience  of  the  English  with  the 
North  American  Indians,  in  that  fa- 
mous incident  called  "Barrick's  De- 
feat." 

Mr.  Unger  has  made  himself  inter- 
esting— ^that  to  most  people  will  be  his 
greatest  merit,  for  sad  to  say,  in  these 
hurrying,  scurrying  days,  no  matter 
how  much  information  a  book  may  con- 
tain, it  must  be  entertaining  in  order 
that  the  world  at  large  may  profit  by 
its  contents. 


THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  THE 
STINGY. 

The  Portrait  Collections  of  Short 
Stories  are  of  a  high  literary  order. 
The  latest  of  these  is  Volume  V,  en- 
titled "The  Punishment  of  the  Stingy 
and  other  Indian  Stories."  Its  author 
is  George  Bird  Grinnell,  who  for  twen- 
ty years  has  made  a  special  study  of 
American  Indian    life    and    legends. 


From  "  With  '  Bobs  '  and  Knieer  " 

Having  passed  much  time  among  the 
red  men,  Mr.  Grinnell  has  obtained  his 
material  at  first  hand.  In  this  he  has 
gathered  together  some  rather  remark- 
able and  undoubtedly  peculiar  little 
tales,  abounding  in  ghosts  and  dark- 
ness, in  miraculous  metamorphoses  and 
fantastic  incidents,  upon  which  the  sun 
rarely  shines,  but  where  the  cold,  pale 
moonbeams  shed  light  upon  the  weird- 
est scenes. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Grinnell 
dresses  his  legends  is  decidedly  ordi- 
nary, with  rather  a  hint  of  the  juvenile. 
His  book  would  be  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce open-mouthed  astonishment  and 
wide-eyed  wonder  on  the  part  of 
younger  readers  than  it  would  to 
arouse  much  interest  in  those  of  more 
mature  faculties. 


OUR  JIM. 
In  ''Our  Jim"  Edward  S.  Ellis  has 
added  further  proof  to  his  already  well 
known  ability  to  write  boys'  books.  He 
surely  ranks  with  Alger  and  Castlemon. 
If  parents  wish  their  sons  to  read  pure. 
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wholesome,  harmless  stories,  they 
should  furnish  them  with  just  such 
books  as  "Our  Jim." 
'  This  is  the  story  of  a  bright,  healthy 
boy,  fond  of  active  fun  and  frolic,  but 
never  tempted  to  obtain  sport  at  the 
expense  of  another  or  of  his  own  peace 
of  mind,  who  can  never  be  induced  to 
tell  a  falsehood  and  who,  in  short,  in 
all  his  dealings  with  the  world,  shows  a 
lovable,  gentle,  kindly  temperament, 
an  honest,  upright  heart,  a  perfect  free- 
dom frpm  all  taint  of  selfishness  or 
meanness. 


Of  course,  "Our  Jim"  is  a  little  ideaL 
We  can  scarcely  picture  a  boy  as  really 
being  so  rarely  conscientious  and 
scrupulous;  still,  in  the  training  of 
youthful  character,  idealism  is  in  no- 
wise amiss  and  the  constant  presence 
of  an  almost  perfect  example  will  tend 
very  likely  to  lift  a  boy's  impressionable 
mind  to  a  higher  level  and  incite  a  de- 
sire to  rise  to  the  height  of  his  example. 
Therefore  Mr.  Ellis*  book  will  prove 
the  best  sort  of  reading  matter  with 
which  to  satisfy  the  literary  hunger  of 
a  lad. 


'  I  WILL  TAKE  THEIR  PUNISHMENT'" 

From  "Our  Jim  ' 
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"  AND  IF  YOU  COME  OVER  THE  FENCE  I'LL  REPORT  YOU  ALSO  " 
Coi>]Tlelit,  1901,  by  H.  T.  Coat«s  and  Company  From  "  Floating  Treasure  " 


FLOATING  TREASURE. 

This  is  Harry  Castlemon's  latest 
book.  It  is  the  story  of  a  rather  poor 
boy  who  finds  what  to  him  seems  a 
fortune,  in  ambergris.  He  plans  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage  of  his  mother's  home 
with  the  money  obtained  by  the  sale 
of  his  treasure,  but  before  he  can  dis- 
pose of  it,  an  enemy  steals  it  and  the 
operations  by  which  the  owner  re- 
covers the  ambergris  are  complicated 
and  highly  interesting. 

The  book  is  one  well  adapted  to  the 
literary  needs  of  a  young  boy,  as  the 


excitement  and  stirring  situations  will 
appeal  strongly  to  his  boyish  imagina- 
tion, while  the  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  true-hearted,  honest- 
purposed  and  the  other  two  mean-spir- 
ited, self-seeking  boy-characters  in  the 
book  will  doubtless  serve  to  turn  a  lad's 
thoughts  in  the  right  direction. 


WINIFRED  WEST. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in 
Western  Massachusetts  in  a  simple 
country  home.  The  young  heroine  is 
the  daughter  of  a  good  and  conscien- 
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tious  physi<^an,  who  has  endeavored  to 
give  his  children,  of  whom  there  are 
a  large  number,  as  good  an  education 
and  as  many  advantages  as  he  possibly 
can  with  his  limited  means. 

The  young  girl  develops  a  great  taste 
for  the  violin,  and  her  father  and 
mother  finally  decide  to  allow  her  to 
spend  a  winter  in  Boston.  Winifred  is 
here  thrown  upon  her  own  resources. 
The  story  deals  with  her  life  in  the  city, 
how,  by  steady  application  to  her  work, 
she  makes  the  most  of  her  opportuni- 


Copyrlght.  1901  by  W.  A   Wilde  and  Co. 

From  "Winifred  West" 

ties,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  receives 
great  praise  from  her  stolid  old  violin 
master  and  from  the  large  audience 
which  gathers  to  hear  the  final  recital 
of  his  pupils. 


NEHE. 


This  book  of  fiction,  by  Anna  Pier- 
pont  Switer,  is  based  on  the  Biblical 
story  of  Nehemiah,  but  is  here  given 


beneath  the  reflected  light  of  love  and 
romance.  The  Court  of  Artanerxes, 
the  great  Persian  king,  with  its  various 
intrigues,  its  dangers  and  corruptions, 
is  pictured  with  wonderful  realism, 
while  the  interesting  life  of  the  young 
Jewish  captive,  Nehemiah,  here  called 
Nehe,  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxes  and  re- 
storer of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  is  told 
in  a  bright,  entertaining  manner  that 
makes  us  feel  happy  to  know  this  young 
favorite  of  a  monarch,  this  patriotic 
supporter  of  his  nation,  and  the  short 
but  pathetic  love  story  with  its  troubles 
and  happy  ending  holds  our  most  eager 
attention  and  wins  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 


EVERLASTING  LIFE. 

A  Review  by  Andrew  Jacksoh 
Sullivan. 

'^Everlasting  Life,"  by  John  Fiske, 
is  a  classic  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Job  Plato,  Spinoza  and  Huxley 
are  on  record  on  this  subect.  A  few 
years  ago  a  Bibliography  on  Immor- 
tality was  published.  It  had  a  list  of 
over  5000  titles.  We  doubt  if  one  of 
these  handled  the  matter  as  it  is  han- 
dled in  these  pages.  It  is  a  choice  tjrpc 
of  the  scientific  method  and  of  the 
scientific  temper.  It  is  unique. 
Here  you  shall  find  the  philosophic  of 
the  German;  the  logic  of  the  Scotch; 
the  reverence  of  the  Hebrew ;  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  English ;  the  horizon 
and  the  magnanimity  demanded  by  the 
American.  It  sweeps  the  centuries,  in 
principles  profound  and  far-reaching, 
yet  it  has  less  than  loo  pages.  It  is  a 
lecture  delivered  last  December,  in  one 
evening,  in  Sanders  Theatre,  by  re- 
quest of  Harvard  University. 

Brilliant,  bold  and  profound  were 
results  in  science  of  last  century. 
Charles  Darwin  was  persecuted,  vic- 
torious, and  buried  with  national  glor)' 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Octavius 
Brooks  Frothingham,  a  scholar  and 
orator  of  New  England,  passed 
through  Unitarianism  into  Free  Re- 
ligion, and  died  an  humble  believer  in 
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Christianity.  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White 
set  in  array  the  victories  and  the  de- 
feats of  the  conflict  between  science 
and  theology.  J.  G.  Romanes  went 
from  godless  agnosticism  into  theism, 
his  "'nioughts  on  Religion"  showing 
£  miracle  in  life  and  belief.  James 
McCosh,  President  of  the  leading  Uni- 
versity under  the  oversight  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  believed  and  taught 
Evolution,  although  Dr.  Hodp^e  was 
the  author  of  that  book,  limited  in 
horizon,  called  "What  is  Darwinism  V* 
Mivart,  who  was  one  of  the  prophets 
of  a  larger  belief,  was  put  under  ban 
by  his  Ecclesiastical  Superiors,  and 
while  protesting  was  exconununicated. 
The  Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer  became  the  scriptures  of  scien- 
tific agnosticism.  John  Fiske  was  th'^ 
teadier  in  America  of  Spencerian 
Evolution,  while  adding  some  original 
pages. 

The  man  who  reads  books  at  one  sit- 
ting must  pass  by  this  book,  unless  he 
has  sat  days  and  nights  in  the  study 
of  the  scientific  discoveries  and  the 
philosc^hical  discussions  of  the  last 
century,  and  more.  Germany,  just  now, 
is  abU^e  in  the  literary,  the  scientific 
and  the  philosophical  departments,  be- 
cause of  the  publication  of  "The  Rid- 
dle of  the  Universe,"  by  Ernst  Haeckel. 
This  type  of  godless  agnosticism  dies 
hard,  but  it  is  condemned  by  scientific 
sdiolars.  "Everlasting  Life"  is  the 
herald  of  a  new  age.  An  age  is  here 
whose  faith  and  whose  intellect  is  to 
be  as  constructive  as  the  spirit  of  the 
passing  age  was  destructive.  Bible- 
studying  men,  of  the  evangelical  school, 
are  to  have  a  natural  theology  more 
comprehensive,  more  hopeful,  and  more 
satisfying.  Evolution  has  supplied  tlic 
facts.  Their  organized  forth-putting 
along  lines  of  Evangelical  Christianity 
has  already  begun.  Prof.  Fiske  writes : 
"In  the  course  of  Evolution  there  is  no 
more  philosophical  difficulty  in  man's 
acquiring  immortality  than  in  his  ac- 
quiring the  erect  posture  and  articulate 
speech."  What  the  Creator  has  put  in 
must  be  developed.     The  belief  in  a 


future  life  is  found  at  the  cradle  of  the 
race.  This  belief  is  found  in  all  stages 
of  man's  growth.  Theological  systems, 
Jewish,  Greek,  Teutonic,  have  taught 
life  everlasting.  Christianity  has  taken 
up  these  various  elements,  and  added. , 
The  earliest  conception  of  death  was 
of  an  event  which  human  individuality 
survives.  The  conception  of  an  Unseen 
World  is  found  with  man  in  the  nursery 
of  his  career.  This  was  one  result  ot 
the  cosmic  process.  From  gregarious- 
ness  to  society,  from  mammal  to  man, 
is  a  mighty  change.  The  altruistic  emo- 
tions are  in  those  animals  among  whom 
we  find  the  beginnings  of  family  life. 
Man  grew  in  intellect,  and  there  was  a 
moment  when  it  dawned  on  him,  for 
the  first  time,  that  death  was  a  mysterv 
which  he  had  to  meet.  Faith  in  im- 
mortal life  is  the  one  thing  that  makes 
this  world  inhabitable  for  us  men.  De- 
stroy this  conception,  and  this  world 
will  be  a  moral  desert. 

Herbert  Spencer  once  said:  '*You 
cannot  take  up  any  problem  in  physics 
without  being  quickly  led  to  some  met- 
aphysical problem  which  you  can 
neither  solve  nor  evade."  We  must 
assume  certain  facts  before  the  first 
step  can  be  taken  in  any  department 
of  truth.  To-day,  perhaps,  as  never 
before,  the  canons  of  scientific  method 
are  rigidly  applied  to  ultimate  ques- 
tions. Yet  Emerson  is  right:  "I  am 
a  better  believer,  and  all  serious  souls 
are  better  believers,  in  immortality 
than  we  can  give  grounds  for.  The 
real  evidence  is  too  subtle,  or  is  higher 
than  we  can  write  down  in  proposi- 
tions." It  is  refreshing  to  read  of  "our 
old  unregenerate  human  nature"  in 
such  pages.  Again :  "The  divine  pur- 
pose indicated  in  the  longcosmicprocess 
aimed  at  the  production  and  perfection 
of  the  highest  spiritual  attributes  of 
humanity."  Once  more :  "Belief  in  an 
Unseen  World  must  be  based  upon  an 
eternal  reality."  Entire  absence  of 
testimony  does  not  even  raise  a  nega- 
tive presumption  except  in  cases  where 
testimony  is  accessible.  Scientific  con- 
clusions are  not  at  all  in  harmony  with 
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the  materialistic  view  of  this  subject. 
To  say  that  nature  makes  no  leaps  is 
far  from  true.  Nature's  habit  is  to 
make  prodigious  leaps,  but  only  after 
long  preparation. 

This  book  reveals  a  conscientious- 
ness in  search  for  truth,  a  Puritanism 
in  the  scientific  temper,  which  shoulci 
be  imitated  by  all  scholars.  Dr.  W. 
G.  T.  Shedd  says:  "No  man  can  give 
himself  a  consciousness  of  anything. 
This  is  always  a  Divine  product.  A 
man's  consciousness  of  his  own  ex- 
istence is  the  work  of  his  Maker.  He 
then  who  would  become  independent 
of  all  arguments,  either  for  or  against 
a  blessed  immortality,  and  would  have 
a  direct  and  unassailable  conviction  of 
the  truth,  must  "walk  in  the  Spirit,*' 
and  thus  "not  fulfil  the  desires  of  the 
flesh."  Since  he  delivered  this  lecture 
Prof.  John  Fiske  has  entered  into 
"Everlasting  Life."  To  use  his  own 
words :  "The  bitterness  of  death  is  los: 
in  the  abounding  triumph  of  the  soul 
enlarged  and  set  free." 


L.  N. — Sir  Edwin  Arnold  is  the  author 
of  the  lines  quoted  in  August  Book  News. 
They  occur  in  the  poem  "After  Death  in 
Arabia." 

W.  L.  asks.— "In  what  year  did  'The  At- 
lantic Monthly*  publish  one  or  more  ar- 
ticles entitled  *A  Sewing  Machine  Girl  and 
How  I  Became  a  Strawberry  Girl  V  ** 


= Among  the  books  to  be  published 
at  an  early  date  are  **  By  Bread 
Alone,**  a  story  of  the  steel  workers, 
by  I.  K.  Friedman;  *'Wall  Street 
vStories,*' by  Edwin  Lefevre,  in  which 
the  author  makes  use  of  his  ex- 
perience as  the  financial  editor  of  a 
New  York  paper  ;  ' '  Held  for  Orders,  *  * 
tales  of  railroad  life,  by  Frank  H. 
Spearman  ;  **Seen  in  Germany,"  by 
Say   Stannard    Baker,    the    popular 


magazine  writer,  illustrated  by  George 
Varian  from  studies  made  in  Germany; 
and  **  Lincoln,  and  Other  Poems," 
the  first  volume  of  Edwin  Markham*s 
verse  since  **  The  Man  with  the  Hoe ' ' 
was  put  into  book  form. 

=C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Company 
will  bring  out  at  an  early  date  *  *  Junk ' ' 
**a  book  to  stagger  sorrow,"  for  both 
text  and  illustrations  of  which  Leon 
Lempert,  Jr.,  is  responsible.  It  con- 
tains upwards  of  lOO  illustrations  of  a 
little  bit  of  everything  and  is  attract 
ively  gotten  up  as  a  holiday  book. 
They  have  also  in  preparation  *  'Miss 
Petticoats.*' 


Lorenzo  Snow,  fifth  President  of  the 
Mormon  Chnrch,  died  on  the  loth  inst.  at 
Salt  Lake  City.  President  Snow  was  bom  in 
Mantua,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio,  April  3,  18 14. 
In  1836  after  having  attended  Oberlin  Col- 
lege for  a  short  time,  he  met  Joseph  Smith 
and  became  a  convert  to  Mormon  ism,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  most  aggressive 
and  successful  missionaries.  He  founded 
Brigham  City  in  Utah,  was  a  member  of  the 
Utah  Territorial  House  of  Representatives, 
and  of  the  Council,  for  thirty  years,  and 
traveled  all  over  Europe  in  the  interests  of 
his  religion.  Among  his  literary  works  are : 
**  The  Italian  Mission,**  *'The  Only  Way  to 
Be  Saved.**  "The  Voice  of  Joseph,*'  "The 
Palestine  Tourists,*'  and  a  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  into  Italian. — Publishers* 
Weekly. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gsorob  Scudder  Mott 
died  on  the  12th  iast.,  at  Bast  Orange,  N.  J. 
Dr.  Mott  was  bom  in  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  1829.  He  was  graduated  from  New 
York  University  in  1850,  and  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1853.  I^-  ^o^ 
contributed  extensively  to  the  religions 
press.  Three  books  of  his  **The  Prodigal 
Son,**  "The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead," 
and  **  The  Perfect  Law,*'  published  between 
1866  and  1872,  had  a  large  sale,  and  were 
translated  into  several  languages.  A  tract 
entitled  **  Holding  on  to  Christ,*'  published 
by  the  American  Tract  Society,  had  a  circu- 
lation of  250,000  copies,  and  is  still  being  dis- 
tributed by  missionaries  throughout  the 
world.  He  also  wrote  much  on  the  subject 
of  penology,  on  which  he  was  considered 
an  authority. 
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I  Stars  in  Song  and  Lbgbnd,  The. 
By  Germain  G.  Porter,  Ph.  D.  The 
purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  the 
progress  of  astronomical  ideas  in  re- 
lation to  the  adTance  in  civilization.  The 
myths  and  fables  herein  given  have  been 
taken,  many  from  antiquity,  some  from 
the  folk-lore  of  more  recent  times  and  to 
these  are  added  bits  of  poetry  from  various 
fiunous  poets  on  the  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion. Illustrations  from  drawings  of 
Albrccht  Durer.    123  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

BIOGRAPHY       AND 
REMINISCENCES 

American  Authors  and  Their  Homes. 
Edited  with  introduction  and  additions  by 
Francis  Whiting  Halsey.    Ulustrated.    292 
pp.    With  index.    i2mo. 
See  review. 

LiFK  ON  THE  Stage.    My  personal  ex- 

PBRIKNCES  AND  RECOLLECTIONS.       By   Clara 

Morris.    With  portrait.    399  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 

New  Life  op  Dante  Aughieri,  The. 
Translation  and  pictures  \fy  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossctti.  Amonff  Rossetti's  translations  is 
'The  New  Life,'^  that  exquisite  bit  of  lit- 
erature which  contains  a  tribute  to  Beatrice 
such  as  has  been  paid  to  no  woman  before 
nor  since.  This  translation  has  now  been 
reoublished  in  a  beautifully  illustrated  vol- 
ume. It  is  a  book  worth  having  .  115  pp. 
Quarto. 

Our  Old  Home.  Bv  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. Annotated  with  passages  from  au- 
thor's note-book.  This  is  a  new  edition  of 
one  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  most  popular 
works.  In  it  the  two  volumes  of  earlier  pub- 
lication have  been  combined  and  annotated 
with  passages  from  the  author's  note-books. 
The  book  is  attractively  bound  and  illus- 
trated by  pictures  in  photogravure,  5M  pp. 
Indexed.    i2mo. 

Prwate  Life  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
The.    By  Georges  Dorys.    Translated  by 
Arthur   Homblow.     Illustrated     277    pp. 
i2nio. 
See  review. 


Queen's  Comrade,  The.  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
By  Fitzgerald  Molloy,  author  of  "The  Most 
Gorgeous  Lady  Blessington/'  etc  Sarah 
Jennings,  first  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  was 
bom  in  1660  and  early  became  the  most  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  Princess  Aime,  over 
whom,  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  she 
exercised  the  greatest  influence.  In  this  rec- 
ord of  her  life  pictures  are  given  of  the 
courts  in  which  she  figured — she  saw  six 
reigns — the  incidents  that  amused  or  the 
storms  that  shook  them,  and  the  characters 
that  play  important  parts  as  kings  or  queens» 
princes  and  princesses,  and  their  attendants. 
With  eighteen  portraits  and  illustrations* 
2  vols.  326-658  pp.  8  vo. — Publishers* 
Weekly. 

Views  of  an  Ex-President.  By  Ben^ 
jamin  Harrison.  Compiled  by  Mary  Lord 
Harrison.  With  frontispiece.  532  pp.  8  vo» 
See  review. 

BOYS       AND       GIRLS 

Adventures  of  Mabel,  The.  By  Harry 
Thurston  Peck,  author  of  "Personal  Equa- 
tions," etc..  These  are  simple  stories  told 
in  such  a  way  as  really  to  interest  children 
about  five  or  six  years  of  age,  and  not  writ- 
ten over  their  heads,  as  are  so  many  of  the 
so-called  children's  stories  of  to-day.  The 
author  has  told  them  again  and  again  to 
children,  and  as  they  charmed  them,  it  is 
believed  they  will  delight  most  children  of 
their  age.  Illustrated  by  Melanie  Elizabeth 
Norton.    245  pp.    i2mo. 

Adventures  of  Ulysses,  The.  Adapted 
from  George  Chapman's  Translation  of 
the  Odyssey.  ^  Charles  Lamb.  Introduc- 
tion by  W.  P.  Trent.  Lamb's  "Adventures 
of  Ulysses"  is  here  provided  with  a  map  and 
Flaxman's  illustrations  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  child's  reader.  A  preface  suggests 
collateral  reading  and  a  note  furnishes  refer- 
ences to  Homer  for  the  sources  of  Lamb's 
easy  and  flowing  narrative.  The  Home  Li- 
brary.   112.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

AucE  AND  Tom;  or.  The  Record  of  a 
Happy  Year.  By  Kate  Louise  Brown.  A 
reprint  of  a  book  intended  for  early  reading 
in  which  children  are  taken  through  nature 
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in  a  scries  of  short  stories  that  begin  with  a 
pussy  willow  in  the  spring  and  end  at  Christ- 
mas. Poems  are  quoted,  the  changes  of  the 
year  are  noted  and  a  plentiful  dialogue  is 
mtended  to  preserve  the  interest  of  chfldrcn. 
The  Home  Library.  Illustrated.  212  pp. 
i6nio. 

As  A  Falling  Star.  By  Eleanor  Gay- 
lord  Phelps.  A  crippled  child  is  found  on 
the  steps  of  a  hospital,  abandoned  by  his  par- 
ents. His  helpless  condition  and  beauty  ap- 
peal to  a  wealthy  young  woman  who  hap- 
pens to  see  him,  and  she  p[ives  him  a  home. 
The  story  is  a  delicate  little  study  of  two 
unusual  temperaments,  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  woman's  character  through  her 
care  for  the  child.  The  account  of  a  trip  to 
Europe  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  health  for  little 
John  brings  in  some  clever  descriptions  of 
the  cities  and  people  of  Italy.  With  frontis- 
piece.   69  pp.    i2mo. 

At  the  Point  of  the  Bayonet.  By  G. 
A.  Hcnty,  author  of  "For  Name  and  Fame," 
etc.  This  is  a  tale  of  the  Mahratta  War 
and  of  a  young  English  boy,  who  by  his 
bravery  and  ability  was  able  to  do  good 
service  for  his  country  in  the  conquest  of 
India.  With  twelve  illustrations  by  Wal 
Paget    376  pp.     i2mo.  n 

Boy  of  Old  Japan,  A.  By  R.  Van  Ber- 
gen, author  of  "The  Story  of  Japan,"  etc 
The  author  has  told  the  story  of  the  awaken- 
ing of  Japan  by  tracing  the  life  of  a  boy 
bom  just  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
leaven  of  Western  ideas;  an  actual  boy,  by 
the  way,  and  a  friend  of  the  present  Prime 
Minister  Ito,  who  also  figures  in  the  book. 
Japanese  home  life  is  described,  and  the 
great  change  that  came  to  Japan  is  told  in 
connection  with  the  growth  to  manhood 
of  the  boy  hero.  Illustrated,  with  original 
Japanese  color  pictures.    239  pp.     i2mo. 

Cape  Cod  Boy,  A.  By  Sophie  Swett.  au- 
thor of  "Captain  Polly,"  etc  Life  in  Cape 
Cod,  dealing  with  the  adventures  of  a  Por- 
tuguese boy  cast  ashore  in  a  wreck  and  the 
children  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  con- 
tact. This  child's  story  describes  the  life 
of  the  place  as  it  is  seen  from  the  outside  by 
a  visitor.  Illustrated  by  P.  L.  Hojrt.  311  pp. 
i2mo. 

Captain  op  the  School,  The.  By  Edith 
Robinson,  author  of  "A  Loyal  Little  Maid," 
etc  This  book  deals  with  a  large  family 
of  children  whose  parents  are  dead,  and 
who  were  left  wholly  to  their  own  devices. 
The  four  sisters  are  well  contrasted  and 
certain  to  delight  the  girl  readers,  but  the 
main  character  is  Bobby,  the  Captain  of  the 
School,  a  bright,  earnest,  |:enuine  boy,  and 
his  school  difficulties  in  editing  a  paper,  his 
trials  with  the  football  team,  his  adventures 


in  a  canoe,  and  his  honest  endeavor  to  earn 
the  money  to  pay  his  debts  are  made  very 
interesting.  Illustrated  by  Alice  Barber 
Stephens.   238  pp.    i2mo. 

CEDiac  THE  Saxon.  By  Harriet  T.  Corn- 
stock.  A  Sunday  School  story  of  a  Saxon 
boy  captured  in  the  pillage  of  the  Danes, 
whose  influence  upon  his  captor  gives  the 
subject  of  the  closing  chapters  of  the  book. 
Illustrated.    73  pp.    i2mo. 

Celia's  Conquest.  By  L.  E.  Tiddeman, 
author  of  "A  Fairy  Grandmother,"  etc  A 
venr  wholesome,  entertaining  book  for  boys 
and  girls.  It  will,  no  doubt,  appeal  to  the 
moral  side  of  the  child  character,  and  hold 
both  attention  and  interest  It  is  such  a 
book  as  parents  should  not  be  afraid  to  give 
their  children.  With  four  illustrations,  by 
J.  Wilson.    286  pp.    i2mo. 

Chatterbox,  1901.  Edited  by  J.  Erskin 
Clarke,  M.  A.  The  contents  of  this  book 
includes  a  great  variety  of  original  stories, 
sketches  and  verses,  edited  with  the  most 
scrupulous  taste  and  care  It  is  interesting 
from  cover  to  cover,  and  justifies  the  wide 
reputation  it  has  won  in  the  past.  Some 
of  the  stories  of  heroism  and  danger  will 
hold  the  attention  of  the  most  adventurous 
boy,  and  the  anecdotes  of  the  animal  world, 
and  the  tales  which  inculcate  lessons  of  man- 
liness, truth  and  courtesy,  are  no  less  note- 
worthy.   Illustrated.    412  pp.    8  vo. 

Chiu)hood's  Songs  op  Long  AGa  By 
Rev.  Isaac  Watts,  D.  D.  A  collection  of 
short  pretty  rhymes  with  illustrations  by 
Blanche  McManus.    63  pp.    8vo. 

Citizen  Dan  op  the  Junior  Repubuc 
By  Ida  T.  Thurston,  author  of  "Boys  of  the 
Central,"  etc  The  George  Junior  Republic 
in  which  boys  and  girls  are  brought  together 
from  the  streets  and  trained  in  self-control 
and  self-government  is  the  scene  of  this 
story.  It  IS  a  careful  description,  cast  in  the 
form  of  a  juvenile  story,  of  life  under  these 
influences,  the  events  being  derived  from  the 
actual  record  of  the  place.  Illustrated.  307 
pp.    i2mo. 

Divine  and  Morai,  Songs  por  Children. 
By  Rev.  Isaac  Watts,  D.  D.  This  book  con- 
tains some  very  pretty  verses,  which,  if  set 
to  music,  would  doubtless  prove  beautiful 
hymns  for  Primary  and  Kinder^rten  De- 
partments of  Sunday  Schools.  There  are 
also  many  bright-colored  pictures.  60  pp. 
i6mo. 

Double  Prince,  or,  A  Fall  Through  the 
Moon.  By  Frank  M.  Bicknell,  author  of 
"City  of  Glories,"  etc  This  is  a  talc  which 
recalls  the  unique  humor  of  Lewis  Carroll, 
but  the  author  of  the  "Double  Prince"  has 
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Struck  a  vein  which  he  has  made  peculiarly 
his  own.  The  story  concerns  "Rolipoli, 
the  prince  who  lived  in  the  moon,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  adventures  he  meets  with 
in  his  topsy-turvy  world.  Illustrated  \ty 
Bertha  G.  Davidson.    79  pp.    i2mo. 

Dreamland.  By  Julie  M.  Lippman,  au- 
thor of  "Miss  Wildfire,"  etc.  Short  dream 
stones  for  children,  told  simply  and  direct- 
ly, lightly  passing  from  the  fairyland  to 
childland.  New  edition.  Illustrated  by 
Anna  Whelan  Betts.    211  pp.     i2mo. 

Fairy  Tales  of  the  Brothers  Grimm. 
A  new  translation  by  Mrs.  Edgar  Lucas, 
"Grimm's  Fairy  Talcs"  mav  always  be  re- 
lied upon  as  an  absorbing  Christmas  attrac- 
tion for  young  people,  but  when  produced 
with  such  pictorial  embellishments  as  Mr. 
Rackham's  fertile  fancy  can  give  rise  to,  the 
combination  is  irresistible.  Something  also 
should  be  said  for  Mrs.  Lucas'  translation, 
which  very  faithfully  represents  the  orig- 
inal. A  more  suitable  paper  might  have 
been  used,  but  that  is  our  oiUy  cause  for  dis- 
satis&ction  in  what  is  actually  a  very  ar- 
tistic production.  464  pp.  i2mo. — ^London 
Publishers'  Circular. 

Fighting  Under  the  Southern  Cross— 
A  Story  of  the  Chile-Peruvlan  War.  By 
Claude  H.  Whctmore,  author  of  "Sweepers 
of  the  Sea."  Illustrated  by  H.  Burgess.  333 
pp.  i2mo. 
Sec  review. 

Floating  Treasure.     By  Harry  Castle- 
mon,  author  of  "The  Gunboat  Series,"  etc. 
Illustrated.    403  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 

Frigate's  Namesake,  A.  By  Alice  Balch 
Abbot  The  little  heroine  of  this  book,  un- 
able in  any  other  way  to  show  her  love  and 
admiration  for  the  United  States  Navy,  re- 
serves that  at  least  she  can  knew  about  the 
brave  deeds  recorded  \fj  histoiy  to  the  credit 
of  our  blue-jackets.  Her  delight  in  all  af- 
fairs pertaining  to  the  navy  brings  her  many 
friends  and  some  charming  and  touching 
experiences.  With  illustrations  by  George 
Varian.    204  pp.    i2mo. 

Galopoff,  the  Talking  Pony.  By  Tu- 
dor Jenks,  author  of  "Imaginations,"  etc. 
The  hero  is  a  Russian  pony  gifted  with  the 
power  of  speech.  The  pony  belongs  to  a 
little  girl,  Lola,  and  while  her  cousin  Pau- 
line is  her  guest  Galopoff  relates  the  story 
of  his  life  for  their  entertainment,  and  there- 
after holds  almost  daily  conversations  with 
the  children.  Galopoff  relates  his  circus  ex- 
periences with  humorous  "horse  sense."  A 
pretty  feature  lies  in  depicting  the  pony's 


emotions,  and  the  effect  upon  the  feelings 
of  animals  when  affectionately  or  abusively 
treated.  The  stoiy  has  a  pleasant  moral,  but 
not  a  tinge  of  preaching"  comes  to  the 
surface.  Illustrated  by  Howard  R.  CorL 
243  pp.    i2mo. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Grasshopper's  Hop  and  Other  Verses, 
The.  By  Zetella  Cocke.  Jingles  for 
children,  running  swiftly,  easily  and  cover- 
ing all  the  various,  sides  and  aspects  of  child 
life  which  have  appeared  in  the  "St.  Nicho- 
las," "Youth's  Companion,"  "Little  Men  and 
Women,"  "Wide  Awake,"  "Babyland," 
"Harper's  Young  People,"  "Independent,"* 
"New  England  Magazine"  and  other  peri- 
odicals. Illustrated  by  Joseph  J.  Mora. 
113  pp.    i2mo. 

Grbbn  Door,  Thb.  By  Margaret  Comp- 
ton,  author  of  "  Bockers,"  etc.  Boy  life  in 
an  American  village,  with  many  harmless 
adventures  of  various  sorts,  told  easily  and 
with  a  reasonably  healthy  sentiment,  though 
with  no  special  power  of  narration.  With 
illnstrations  by  John  H.  Betts.  197  pp.  lamo. 

Hbr  Pathbr's  Lbgacy.  By  Helen  Sher- 
man Griffith.  "A  Girl's  Juvenile,"  in  which 
a  death  causes  a  change  of  fortune  with  the 
usual  machinery  of  the  unexpected  discovery 
of  a  piece  of  i>roperty  and  the  highly  suc- 
cessful energetic  protection  of  her  own  in- 
terests by  a  young  girl.  Illustrated  by  Ida 
Waugh.    345  pp.    i2mo. 

Hero  op  the  Hills,  The.  A  tale  of  the 
Captive  Ground,  St.  Francis,  and  life  in  the 
Northern  Wilderness  in  days  of  the  pioneers. 
By  G.  Waldo  Browne,  author  of  *'Thc 
Woodranger,"  etc.  A  juvenile  which  suc- 
ceeds "The  Young  Gun  Bearer,"  which  dealt 
with  the  capture  of  Louisburg.  This  takes 
up  the  various  Indian  raids  in  North  New 
Hampshire,  in  which  John  Stark  figured.  It 
describes  the  pioneer  life  of  New  England 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Illustrated  by  Henry  W.  Herrick.  312  pp. 
i2mo. 

High  School  Days  in  Harbortown.  By 
Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft,  author  of  "The  Spar- 
row," etc  Mrs.  Wesselhoeft's  new  book  is 
written  for  the  entertainment  of  boys  and 
girls  of  twelve  to  sixteen.  Some  of  the 
high  school  boys  and  girls  of  Harbortown 
have  a  summer  camp  at  the  seashore,  and 
their  experiences  are  delightfully  narrated. 
The  author's  love  and  knowledge  of  ani- 
mals, so  conspicuous  in  her  other  books,  are 
shown  also  in  the  present  work;  and  Gog- 
gles, the  faithful  dog  of  the  story,  is  sure 
to  be  a  favorite.  Illustrated  by  H.  C.  Ireland. 
387  pp.    i2mo.  . 
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In  the  Days  op  Wouam  the  Con- 
queror. By  Eva  March  Tappan,  Ph.  D. 
This  book  has  the  same  historical  accuracy, 
fascination  of  style,  and  perfect  command 
of  English,  as  did  "In  the  Days  of  Alfred 
the  Great,"  all  applied  to  a  no  less  interest- 
ing subject,  and  one  whose  career  has  in- 
fluenced us  even  more  than  did  that  of  Al- 
fred the  Great.  Illustrated  by  J.  W.  Ken- 
nedy.   298  pp.    i2mo. 

In  the  Mikado's  Service.  By  Wm. 
Elliot  Griffis,  author  of  the  ^'Romance  of 
American  History,"  etc  This  book  com- 
prises the  chief  events  of  the  Chino- Japanese 
War,  the  subsequent  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  the  late  "Boxer"  trouble,  treated 
in  story  form.  Dr.  Griffis,  by  reason  of  his 
extended  sojourn  in  the  East,  is  well  quali- 
fied to  write  a  book  of  this  kind,  and  we 
find  in  it  not  only  a  delightful  story,  but 
a  work  of  reallv  valuable  history.  Illus- 
trated by  Wm.  F.  Stecher.    361  pp.   i2mo. 

Jaconetta— Her  Loves.  By  Mrs.  M.  E. 
M.  Davis,  author  of  "The  Queen's  Garden," 
etc.  The  author  tells  the  story  of  a  fanciful 
little  Southern  girl  of  the  days  before  the 
war.  Her  name  was  not  Jaconetta.  That 
is  one  of  her  fancies,  applied  to  an  imper- 
sonal self  who  wanders  with  her  through 
a  dreamworld  of  childish  loves.  It  is  a 
pretty  story,  with  glimpses  of  a  sweet  home 
life  and  fine  Southern  hospitality.  Illus- 
trated.   155  pp.     i2mo. — Pittsburg  Post. 

Jessica's  Triumph.  By  Grace  Le  Baron, 
author  of  "Little  Miss  Faith,"  etc.  The  lit- 
tle heroine  has  already  appeared  in  "Janet," 
and  will  be  remembered  as  the  sweet  and 
modest  little  sister  of  "Jerry  Fitzpatrick," 
who  becomes  a  famous  singer.  Her  sister 
Jessie  proves  no  less  talented  and  successful 
in  another  form  of  art,  and  is  just  such 
a  character  as  all  like  to  have  succeed.  Per- 
haps the  most  charming  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  influence  which  the  noble  little  Jessie 
has  upon  "Cora  Glyndon,"  more  highly 
favored  by  birth,  who  has  also  been  met  be- 
fore. There  are  good  times  in  abundance, 
and  through  it  all  is  felt  the  elevating  influ- 
ence which  the  author  knows  how  to  exert 
without  ever  making  it  too  pointed  to  be 
winsome.  Janet  Series.  Illustrated  by  Amy 
Brooks.     168  pp.     i6mo. 

Jolly  Cat  Tale,  A.  By  Amy  Brooks, 
author  of  "Randy's  Summer,"  etc.  The  fan- 
ciful account  of  an  enterprising  cat  family 
who,  after  sundry  endeavors  to  wear  cloth- 
ing like  real  people,  conclude  that  their  own 
fur  garments  are  best,  is  told  in  a  most 
delightful  way;  while  the  illustrations  will 
help  in  making  a  unique  book  for  little  folks, 
and*  one  that  the  older  members  of  the  family 


will  greatly  enjoy  reading  aloud  to  them. 
112  pp.    i2mo. 

Junior  Cup,  The.  By  Allen  French. 
Life  in  a  boy's  summer  camp,  in  which  an 
athletic  contest  furnishes  the  chief  center 
of  interest,  is  described  in  this  volume.  The 
book  is  healthy  and  its  entire  atmosphere  is 
devoted  to  out  of  door  life  and  the  sports 
which  go  with  such  a  life.  Illustrations 
by  Bernard  J.  Rosenmeyer.    246  pp.    i2mo. 

Larry  Hudson's  Ambition.  By  James 
Otis.  A  story  of  boy  life  on  an  American 
farm,  not  far  from  New  York,  the  talc  tak- 
ing members  of  the  rural  family  through  its 
streets,  while  a  contest  with  tramps  gives 
part  of  the  action.  Illustrated  by  Eliot 
Keen.    261  pp.    i2mo. 

Lassie.  By  author  of  "Miss  Toosey's 
Mission,"  etc  A  short  and  pathetic  story 
laid  in  English  life  in  which  trained  nurses 
figure  and  in  which  a  great  deal  of  stress 
is  laid  on  descent.  With  frontispiece.  135 
pp.    i6mo. 

Last  op  the  Arawaks,  The.  A  story  of 
adventure  on  the  Island  of  San  Domingo. 
By  Frederick  A.  Ober,  author  of  "Camps  in 
the  Caribbees,"  etc  This  story  is  one  of 
adventure  in  which  the  author  gives  a  true 
picture  of  the  internal  condition  of  affairs 
among  the  people  of  the  Island  of  San 
Domingo,  where  revolution  is  apt  at  any 
moment  to  break  out.  He  shows  clearly  the 
despotic  power  of  the  chief  executive,  who 
at  the  time  of  this  story  was  President 
Heureaux.  Into  a  picture  of  the  times  is 
woven  many  facts  concerning  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  island,  with  which  the  name  of 
Christopher  Columbus  is  inseparably  con- 
nected. Illustrated  by  Wm.  Fi  Stecher. 
359  pp.    i2mo. 

Lem,  a  New  England  Village  Boy.  By 
Noah  Brooks,  author  of  *The  Boy  Emi- 
grants," etc.  This  is  a  tale  of  the  adven- 
tures aiid  mishaps  of  a  New  England  lad 
of  fifty  years  ago.  It  sparkles  with  boyish 
fun  and  roguishness  and  is  replete  with  en- 
tertaining and  exciting  situations.  Illus- 
trated by  H.  C.  Edwards.    301  pp.    i2mo. 

Lester's  Luck.  By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr., 
author  of  "Ragged  Dick  Series,"  etc  Il- 
lustrated.   362  pp.    i2mo. 

Little  Puritan  Pioneer,  A.  By  Edith 
Robinson.  A  daughter  of  Governor  Brad- 
street  is  in  this  brief  reading  boo4c  for  chil- 
dren made  the  subject  of  a  running  aooomit 
of  Puritan  life  through  which  flows  a  lore 
stoiy.  Cozy  Comer  Series.  Illustrated  by 
Amy  F.  Sadcer.    74  pp.    i6mo. 
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Lost  Gaixbon  op  Doubloon  Island,  Thb. 
By  W.  Bert  Foster.  A  book  evidently  in- 
tended for  boys,  sprinkled  with  dialogues 
and  casual  events.  In  it,  toward  the  close, 
there  is  a  hunt  for  a  treasure  island,  and  the 
first  half  of  the  book  describes  the  boy's 
life  in  New  York  Harbor  as  a  drummer  for 
a  ship  chandlery  firm.  Illustrated  by  J. 
Steeple  Davis.    363  pp.    i2mo. 

Lucy  in  Fairyland.  By  Sophie  May, 
author  of  "Little  Prudy  Stories,"  etc  "Lucy" 
and  "Bab'*  have  become  too  well  known  to 
the  little  children  of  this  country  to  need 
an  introduction,  but  among  all  their  enter- 
taining experiences  they  never  had  such 
ones  as  are  allotted  them  in  this  latest  book. 
Wc  will  not  tell  any  more.  The  eight  illus- 
trations by  Mr.  Gebfert  make  this  book  spe- 
cially attractive,  and  it  is  fully  worthy  the 
large  sale  sure  to  attend  a  new  book  by  this 
author.    165  pp.    idnia 

Madame  Angora.  By  Harriet  A.  Cheever, 
author  of  "Ted's  Little  Dear,"  etc.  The 
autobiography  of  a  cat,  which  gives  a  geo- 
graphical study  of  the  origin  of  the  Angora 
cat,  and  goes  on  through  the  various  in- 
cidents on  cat  life,  but  with  no  special 
imagination.  Illustrated  by  J.  J.  Mora. 
93  pp.    i2mo. 

Making  His  itiARK.  By  Horatio  Alger, 
Jr.,  author  of  "The  Odds  Against  Him," 
etc  A  story  of  a  stepmother,  a  stepson  and 
the  former's  favoritism  for  her  own  son, 
somewhat  overstrained,  but  told  with  much 
dialogue  and  capacity  for  maintaining  con- 
tinuous interest.  Illustrated  by  Robert  L. 
Mason.    307  pp.    i2mo. 

Miss  BouviERE.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth, 
author  of  "Olivia,"  etc  A  story  for  girls. 
Mrs.  Molesworth  has  thousands  of  eager 
young  readers,  won  by  her  many  capital 
stories.  With  eight  illustrations  by  Lewis 
Baumer.     323  pp.     i2mo. 

Morgan's  Men.  Containing  adventures 
of  Stuart  Schuyler.  By  John  Preston  True, 
author  of  -Their  Club  and  Ours,"  etc.  Mor- 
gan's Minute  Men  are  the  subject  of  this 
Revolutionary  juvenile  romance  in  which  the 
fortunes  of  a  voung  captain  are  carried 
through  the  Revolution  from  1780  to  the 
close  of  Comwallis'  march.  Illustrated  by 
Lilian  Crawford  True.    342  pp.    i2mo. 

Mv  PKnsND  Jim.  A  story  of  real  boys 
and  for  them.  By  Martha  James.  The 
loyal  friendship  springing  ut>  between  Jim, 
the  son  of  a  mechanic,  and  a  wealthy  man's 
son  who  is  at  Sunnyside  farm  for  his  health, 
has  made  the  basis  for  some  of  the  cleanest, 
brightest,  and  most  helpful  descriptions  of 


boy  life  that  we  have  ever  read.  The  fun  is 
rich,  and  at  the  same  time  kindness  to  ani- 
mals, manliness  and  honor  are  tatight  in  the 
truest  way.  Illustrated  by  Frank  T.  Merrill. 
212  pp.    i2mo. 

Nehe^  a  tale   op    the   times    op    Ar- 
TAXERXB8.      By    Anna     Pierpont    Siviter. 
With  illustrations  by  Chase  Emerson.    318 
pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 

Old  Ballads  in  Prose.  By  Eva  March 
Tappan.  The  author  gives  modem  versions 
in  prose  of  old  ballads  formerly  sung  by- 
minstrels.  These  include  "Willie  Wallace,'' 
"King  John  and  the  Abbot,"  "How  Robin 
Hood  Served  the  King"  and  "The  King  and 
the  Miller  of  Mansfield."  The  selection  of 
ballads  seems  judicious,  and  the  experiment 
of  putting  them  in  fresh  and  familiar  lan- 
guage is  successful.  The  book  is  primarily 
intended  for  children,  but  older  readers  are 
likely  to  claim  a  share  in  it.  Illustrated  by 
Fanny  Y.  Cory.    228  pp.    i2mo. 

On  Board  a  Whaler.  An  Adventurous 
Cruise  Through  Summer  Seas.  By  Thomas 
West  Hammond.  A  record  of  personal  ex- 
perience put  into  story  form.  It  is  a  boys' 
book,  thrilling  with  the  adventures  common 
to  the  old-time  whaler's  life.  Illustrated  by 
Harry  George  Burgess.    397  po.     i2mo. 

Only  Dollie.  6y  Nina  Rhoades.  This 
is  a  story  of  a  girl  of  twelve  who,  when  the 
mystery  of  her  birth  is  solved,  like  Cinder- 
ella, passes  from  drudgery  to  better  cir- 
cumstances. There  is  nothing  strained  or 
unnatural  at  any  point.  All  descriptions  or 
portrayals  of  character  are  life-like,  and  the 
book  has  an  indescribable  appealing  quality 
which  wins  sympathy  and  secures  success. 
Illustrated  by  Bertha  G.  Davidson.    213  pp. 


Our  Jim,  or;  The  Power  of  Example. 
By   Edward   S.   Ellis,   author  of  "Dorsey, 
the  Young  Inventor,"  etc.    Illustrated.    2t^ 
pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 

Outlaws  of  Horseshoe  Hole,  The.   A 
tale   of  Montana   Vigilantes.     By   Frances 
Hill.     Illustrated   by   Rufus   F.   Zogbaum. 
322  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 

Out  of  Bounds.  By  Andrew  Home,  au- 
thor of  **The  Spy  in  the  School,"  etc.  A 
series  of  bright,  interesting  stories  of  life 
at  school  and  in  vacations.  Some  very  amus- 
ing incidents  take  place,  while  there  are  also 
some  more  serious  situations.  It  is^  on  the 
whole  a  book  that  most  boys  and  girls  will 
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enjoy  and  is  written  deariy  and  concisely 
in  a  very  readable  style.  With  six  illus- 
trations by  Harold  Capping.   348  pp.    i2mo. 

Peggy's  Trial.  By  Mary  Knight  Potter. 
A  story  of  young  school  life,  laid  in  the 
country,  and  covering  the  ordinary  haps 
and  mishaps  of  the  younger  life  of  the  child, 
is  successfully  illustrated  and  intended  both 
for  the  reading  of  children  and  for  school 
use.   Cozy  Comer  Series.   97  pp.    i2mo. 

Pirate  Frog,  and  Other  Taus,  The. 
Verse  by  W.  A.  Frisbie.  Pictures  by  Bart, 
author  of  "The  Bandit  Mouse."  This  is  a 
large,  gaily  colored  book  full  of  fun  and 
frolick^me  verse  just  suited  to  the  tastes 
of  small  boys  and  girls.  Lettering  and 
coloring  plans  by  Fred  R.  Bartholomew. 
Quarto. 

Rab    and    His    Friends     and    Other 

Stories  op  Dogs.   By  John  Brown,  M.  D. 

With  preface  by  Thomas  M.  Balliet    Home 

Library.    Illvistrations  after  Patton,  Black- 

\      bum  and  others.   522  pp.    i2mo. 

Randy's  Winter.  By  Amy  Brooks,  au- 
thor of  "Randy's  Summer,"  etc.  "Randy 
Summer"  was  a  distinct  success  last  season 
in  that  it  was  a  natural,  wholesome  story 
of  genuine  life  in  which  neither  bad  chil- 
dren nor  slang  were  considered  necessary, 
and  hence  carries  nothing  but  refining  in- 
fluences. All  these  desirable  features  ap- 
pear again  in  this  succeeding  story,  and 
all  the  friends  of  Randv  and  little  Prue 
and  many  others  will  {gladly  welcome  **  Ran- 
dv's  Winter."  With  illustrations  by  the  au- 
thor.   228  pp.     i2mo. 

Red  Eagle,  A  tale  of  the  Frontier.  By 
Edward  S.  Ellis,  author  of  "Boy  Pioneer 
Series,"  etc  "Stories  dealing  with  pioneer 
life  will  always  have  an  attraction  for  the 
young;  and  although  the  conditions  are 
idealized  and  the  dangers  forgotten  in  the 
glamour  and  picturesqueness  which  are 
thrown  around  them,  yet  it  is  better  when 
they  are  presented  in  the  form  which  Mr. 
Ellis  gives  to  them  than  in  an  ultra-sen- 
sational and  often  harmful  shape.  Boys 
will  hardly  be  led  to  go  and  fight  Indians 
by  reading  his  books ;  but  they  will  admire 
the  courage  of  those  who  could  and  did  do 
it,  and  illustrations  of  bravery  and  endur- 
ance are  never  lost  on  the  youthful  mind." 
War  Chief  Series  No.  3.  illustrated.  296 
pp.     i2mo. 

Reynard  the  Fox.  Pictured  by  J.  J. 
Mora.  A  version  of  the  famous  fable, 
translated  into  English  verse  from  the  Low 
oerman  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  and  adapt- 
ed for  modem  readers.    For  wit  and  shrewd 


satire,  and  for  pure  drollery,  both  in  situa*- 
tions  and  description,  this  book  is  unsui^- 
passed.  The  animals  are  not  men  dressed 
up  in  the  skin  of  beasts,  but  are  throughout 
tme  to  their  characters,  and  are  not  only 
strongly  realized,  but  consistently  drawn, 
although  in  so  simple  and  captivating  a  way 
that  the  subtle  art  of  the  narrator  is  quite 
hidden,  and  one  is  aware  only  of  reading 
an  absorbingly  interesting  and  witty  tale. 
186  pp.   8vo. 

Runaway   Robinson.    By   Charles     M. 
Snyder.     Illustrations  by  George  R.  Brill. 
238  pp.   8vo. 
See  review. 

Spectacxe  Man,  The.     A  story  of  the 
missinff  bridge.    By  Mary  F.  Leonard,  au- 
thor of  "The  Big  Front  Door."    Illustrated 
by  Frank  T.  Merrill.    266  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 

Story  ot  a  Little  Poet,  The.    By  Sophie 
C.   Taylor.     Illustrated   by   Alice   Barber 
Stephens.   386  po.    i2mo. 
See  review. 

Story  ot  the  Cid,  The.  By  Calvin  Dill 
Wilson.  The  author,  a  well-known  writer 
and  reviewer,  has  prepared  from  Souther's 
ti-anslation^  which  was  far  too  cumbrous 
to  entertain  the  young,  a  book  that  will 
kindle  the  imagination  of  youth  and  enter- 
tain and  inform  those  of  advanced  years. 
Mr.  Kennedy's  work  as  a  historical  artist, 
already  shown  in  the  books  of  Eva  March 
Tappan,  adds  much  to  the  excellence  of  this- 
book.  His  opportunities  for  illustration  were- 
unusual,  and  he  was  able  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage.   i2mo. 

Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young,  190a. 
This  volume  of  Sunday  reading  for  the- 
young  follows  in  the  familiar  lines  of  their 
annual  which  has  appeared  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  has  the  usual  collection  of  Scrip- 
ture acrostics,  puzzles,  juvenile  fiction,  Bitie 
stories  rewritten,  and  minor  paragraphs.  All* 
these  are  presented  distinctly  from  the  Eng- 
lish standpoint  Illustrated  by  Gordon 
Browne,  J.  Finnemore  and  others.  413  pp^ 
8  vo. 

Tales  From  the  Travels  op  Barok 
Munchausen.  Edited  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  Edward  E.  Hale,  author  of 
*'The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  etc.  Ex- 
tracts from  Munchausen,  with  a  note  de- 
scribing the  history  of  that  work,  prepared* 
by  Dr.  Hale  for  a  child's  reading  book.  The 
Home  Library.  With  thirty-four  illustra- 
tions after  Gustave  Dore. 

Teddy;  Her  Daughter.  A  sequel  to 
"Teddy;    Her   Book."     By   Anna   Chapin* 
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Ray,  author  of  "Teddy;  Her  Book,"  etc 
No  books  for  children  published  since  Miss 
Alcott's  books  have  won  higher  praise  than 
the  two  bright  and  wholesome  books  by 
Anna  Chapin  Ray,  in  which  Teddy  and  her 
sister  Phebe  are  the  principal  characters. 
This  book,  in  which  the  lives  and  doings 
of  the  McAllisters  are  continued,  is  likely 
to  be  received  with  as  great  favor  as  its 
predecessors.  It  is  natural  and  human. 
Teddy's  daughter,  Betty,  is  the  centre  of  the 
story,  and  the  whole  family  life  at  the  sea- 
shore is  most  attractively  portrayed.  Teddy 
(Theodora)  as  a  mother  is  a  winning,  sweet 
woman,  with  high  and  pure  ideals  for  her 
bvable  daughter.  Illustrated  by  J.  B.  Graff. 
295  pp.    i2mo. 

Tin  Owl  St(«ies,  The.  By  William  Rose. 
A  juvenile  extravaganza  in  which  many 
strange  things  happen,  given  in  still  more 
strange  illustrations  of  the  wild  dances  of 
men,  animals,  birds,  beasts,  fairies  and 
yahoos.   259  pp.    i2mo. 

To  Herat  and  Cabul.  By  G.  A.  Henty, 
author  of  "At  the  Point  of  the  Bayonet," 
etc  This  is  a  tale  of  the  first  Afghan  War 
and  recounts  the  interesting  experiences  of 
a  young  Scotch  lad,  from  his  boyhood  in 
Servia  to  the  defeat  of  the  British  at  Af- 
gnanistan,  at  which  he  was  present  The 
woric  is  forceful  and  full  of  striking  inci- 
dents such  as  will  win  the  heart  of  any  boy. 
Wth  eight  illustrations  hy  Charies  M.  Shel- 
don.   i2mo. 

Told  in  thc  Twiught.  Stories  to  tell 
children.  This  book  contains  selections 
from  various  collections  of  fairy  tales  and 
children's  poems,  each  of  which  is  illus- 
trated by  bright,  appropriate  pictures  t^ 
Blanche  McManus.    93  pp.    8vo. 

True  Mothbr  Goosk  Songs  for  the  Nur 
sEty,  OR  Mother  Goose's  Melodies  for 
Childken.^  Each  page  has  a  border  of  red 
within  which  appears  a  rhjrme  and  a  clever 
sketch  in  black.  Not  the  least  interesting 
feature  is  an  introduction  on  the  origin  of 
the  Mother  Goose  Melodies.  Notes  and 
pictures  by  Blanche  McManus.    135  pp.  8vo. 

Uncle  Tom  the  Burglar.  By  Mabel  E. 
Wotton.  Stories  of  child  life  told  from  a 
standpoint  of  humor  and  intended  to  be 
comic  and  semi-comic  Outline  sketches 
carry  the  children  through  their  successive 
adventures,  ending  in  the  plucky  discovery 
of  a  burglar  and  an  alarm  wnich  results  in 
his  capture.  Illustrated  bf  Ida  Waugh  and 
H.  M.  Brock.    188  pp.    i2mo. 

Very  Naughty  Girl,  A.  Bv  L.  T.  Meade, 
author  of  "Miss  Nonentity,'*^  etc     This  is 


the  story  of  a  troublesome  little  heiress  who,. 
rearcd  in  an  Australian  ranch,  oroves  utterly 
unmanageable  when  brought  to  her  castle 
in  England.  There  is  a  good  lesson  con- 
tained in  the  book  and  it  would  no  doubt 
serve  its  purpose  well  in  a  Sunday  School 
library.  With  eight  illustrations  by  W. 
Rainey.    371  pp.    i2mo. 

When  We  Destroyed  the  Gaspee.  By 
James  Otis,  author  of  "The  Boys'  Revolt," 
etc  This  is  a  story  for  boys,  relating  how 
his  Majesty's  armed  schooner  Gaspee,  sent 
to  Narragansett  Bay  in  1772  to  enforce  the 
unpopular  revenue  acts,  was  punished  for 
the  many  deeds  of  insolence  and  agg^res- 
sion  on  the  part  of  her  commanding  officer 
and  crew.  The  ship  was  captured  and  de- 
stroyed while  stranded  upon  a  dangerous 
shoal,  whither  she  had  been  decoyed  by  a 
Yankee  packet  The  strategy  and  boldness 
of  the  attack  are  set  forth  with  genuine 
gusto  by  the  youth  of  sixteen— a  participant 
in  the  fight— who  tells  the  story,  and  the 
reader  is  led  to  feel  very  keenly  the  proud* 
love  of  liberty  in  the  hearts  of  the  Colonists. 
Illustrated.    98  pp.    i2mo. 

Winifred  West.    A  stoiy  by  Blanche  M. 
Charming,  author  of  "Zodiac  Stories,"  etc 
With  illustrations  by  Chase  Emerson.  371 
pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 

With  Roberts  to  Pretoria.  A  tale  of  the 
South  African  War.  By  G.  A.  Henty,  author 
of  "With  Buller  in  Natal,"  etc  This  is  not 
only  a  work  of  unusual  and  striking  interest, 
but  contains  as  well  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  Boer  War,  par- 
ticularly of  Lord  Roberts'  campaign  to  Pre- 
toria. Like  all  books  of  this  author,  it 
abounds  in  graphic  descriptions,  wonderfut 
adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes.  With 
twelve  illustrations  by  Wm.  Ramey  and  a 
map.    393  pp.    I2ma 

With  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande.  By 
Caotain  Ralph  Bonehill,  author  of  "For  the 
Liberty  of  Texas,"  etc  This  book  is  ex- 
citing without  being  sensational ;  its  tone  is 
wholesome,  manly  and  chivalrous.  Poke 
Stover,  the  old  frontiersman,  is  as  lovable 
and  convincing  as  Leatherstocking,  and 
what  he  doesn't  know  about  hunting  and 
human  nature  isn't  worth  knowing.  Much 
valuable  information  regarding  the  Mexi- 
can War  renders  the  book  as  useful  as  it  is 
entertaining.  The  whole  course  of  this  his- 
toric conflict,  from  the  causes  which  led  to- 
the  declaration  of  war  to  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vi^ta,  is  vividly  set  forth,  and  realistic  pic- 
tures arc  given  of  "Old  Rough  and  Ready" 
and  the  other  famous  figures  of  the  time. 
Illustrated  by  J.  W.  Kennedy.  287  pp.  i2mo.. 
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With  Washington  in  the  West;  or, 
jV  Soldier  Boy's  Battubs  in  the  Wilder- 
ness. By  Edward  Stratcmeyer,  author  of 
'^*0n  to  Pekin,"  etc.  Mr.  Stratcmeyer  has 
v/oven  into  this  story  something  of  Wash- 
inj2fton's  youthful  experience  as  a  surveyor, 
leading  on  to  the  French  and  Indian  hos- 
tilities, and  the  always  thrilling  Braddock's 
defeat.  The  hero,  David  Morns,  is  the  son 
of  a  Virginia  pioneer,  several  years  younger 
-than  Washington,  with  whom  he  becomes 
well  acquainted,  as  well  as  with  Captain  Law- 
rence Washington,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
future  President,  and  with  Lord  Fairfax, 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  Washington 
family.  There  is  plenty  of  military  experi- 
ence and  adventure,  but  the  story  is  not  all 
-of  war.  Pictures  of  pioneer  life  are  given; 
scenes  with  friendly  Indians;  and  old-time 
.-games.  Colonial  Series.  Illustrated  by  A. 
B.  Shute.    302  pp.    i2mo. 

Yankee  Girl  in  Old  California.  A 
story  for  girls  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  Raymond, 

-author  of  "My  Lady  Barefoot,"  etc.  In  this 
feminine  juvenile  a  girl  crosses  the  conti- 
nent, aids  a  surgeon  in  a  railroad  accident 

-and  reaches  Santa  Rosa.  The  surround- 
ings are  throughout  simple  and  no  extra va- 

jgant  adventures  are  introduced.  Illustrated 
by  Ida  Waugh.    388  pp.    i2mo. 


COOK  BOOKS 

French  Cookery  for  American  Homes. 
Six  hundred  and  thirty-four  recipes  of  sim- 
ple and  easy  dishes.  A  reprint  of  an  Eng- 
lish work,  first  issued  there  in  November, 
1900,  without  correction.  The  preface  gives 
-advice  in  regard  to  marketing  which  only 
could  be  followed  in  England,  and  the  names 
for  fishes  and  various  receipts  are  adapted 
"to  English  conditions.  263  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. 


M 


Dramatic  Works  of  Honore  de  Balzac. 
Rendered  into  English  by  E.  de  Valcourt- 
Vermont.  First  English  translation.  With 
frontispieces.     2  vols.     lamo.     370,  248  pp. 

Famous  Actors  of  the  Day  in  America. 

By  Lewis  C.  Strang.  This  is  a  companion 
"book  to  Mr.  Strang's  "Famous  Actresses 
of  the  Day  in  America."     E.  H.  Sothern, 

N.  C.  Goodwin,  Richard  Mansfield  and 
-many  other  prominent  American  actors  are 
-discussed,  and  the  information  given,  as  well 


to  the  style  of  writing  used,  proves  highly 
satisfactory  and  interesting.  Second  Series. 
Illustrated.    332  pp.    Indexed.    i6mo. 

Grand  Opera  in  America.  By  Henry  C 
Lahee.  This  history  of  the  opera  begins 
with  the  appearance  of  the  "Bearars*  Opera" 
and  of  "Robin  Hood"  at  the  Thiladelphia 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre  in  1894.  After  a 
chapter  on  English  opera,  Italian  opera  is 
described,  beginning  with  1847.  German 
opera  is  next  taken  up,  and  the  grand  opera 
of  the  last  three  years  as  well  as  the  de- 
velopment of  opera  in  English  closes  the 
volume.  It  is  drawn  from  newspaper 
sources  and  familiar  authorities,  contains  an 
index  of  names  and  a  number  of  illustra- 
tions.   339.    Indexed.    i6mo. 

New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakes- 
peare, A.  Edited  by  Horace  Howard  Fur- 
ness.  "Twelfth  Night"  is  the  thirteenth  vol- 
ume of  the  monumental  work  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Furness,  the  ablest  of  living  Shakespear- 
ian scholars.  The  edition  has  been  received 
everywhere  with  such  high  critical  approval 
that  its  claim  to  being  the  most  authontative 
as  well  as  most  exhaustive  presentation  of 
Shakespeare  plays  in  existence  will  be  un- 
disputed. In  England  and  Germany,  where 
Shakespeare  has  been  given  the  largest 
amount  of  study,  the  Variorum  stands  su- 
pfeme.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Shakespearian  library 
in  itself,  and  its  possession  does  away  with 
the  need  for  the  large  number  of  critical  and 
historical  writinjrs  which  must  supplement 
every  other  edition  of  the  poet.  Twelfth 
Night  or  What  You  Will.  421  pp.  In- 
dexed.   8vo. 

Works  op  William  Shakespeare.  New 
editions  of  Shakespeare  are  frequent,  but 
few  are  as  beautiful  as  this  new  work  of 
twenty  volumes,  containing  the  complete 
plays  of  the  world's  great  poet.  The  text 
is  large  and  dear,  and  illustrated  with  full- 
page  color  pictures.    20  vols.    i2mo. 


•^      ^ 


EDUCATIONAL 

England's  Story.  A  history  for  eram- 
mar  and  high  schools.  By  Eva  March 
Tappan,  Ph.  D.  The  history  of  England  is 
told  here,  from  Caesar's  invasion  to  the 
present  day,  in  a  very  readable,  narrative 
form,  yet  with  thoroughness  and  accuracy. 
The  author  has  had  long  experience  as  a 
teacher,  and  brings  to  bear  upon  this  task 
rare  judgment  in  condensation  and  arrange- 
ment of  historical  matter  for  young  readers. 
Illustrated.    355  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 
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Ekgush  as  She  is  Taught.  Collected  by 
Caroline  B.  Le  Row,  with  introduction  by 
Mark  Twain.  He  who  loves  wise  folly 
should  read  the  new  edition  of  "English 
as  She  Is  Taught ;"  genuine  answers  to  some 
-examination  questions  asked  in  our  public 
schools.  It  should  be  said  in  passing  that 
leaching  should  not  be  charged,  as  the  title 
implies,  with  blunders  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  dozen  causes  and  often,  as  the  fol- 
lowing instances  will  show,  have  a  crude 
reasonableness  of  their  own:  "Every  sen- 
tence and  name  of  God  must  begin  with  a 
-caterpillar,"  shows  merely  too  careless  and 
too  uninquiring  an  ear.  108  pp.  i6mo. — 
New  York  Post 

Figures  of  Speech.  By  S.  M.  Burnham, 
M.  A.,  author  of  "Our  Names,"  etc.  This 
is  a  series  of  definitions  for  the  various 
ligurcs  of  speech  with  carefully  selected  il- 
Instrations  of  each.  Most  of  these  examples 
liavc  been  taken  from  the  ancient  writers, 
particularlv  from  the  prophets  and  psalmists 
of  the  Scriptures.    252  pp.    i2mo. 

Ne^'  Educationai,  Readers.  A  synthetic 
and  phonic  word  method.  By  A.  J.  Dem- 
arest  and  William  M.  Van  Sickle.  This 
lx)ok  is  intended  for  the  use  of  pupils  in 
the  third  year.  It  continues  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  developed  in  the  for- 
mer books.  Through  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, the  pupils  are  introduced  to  good  lit- 
erature and  led  into  right  habits  of  think- 
ing and  reading.  Lists  of  the  more  difficult 
words  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
where  they  will  serve  for  drill  work  in 
"enunciation,  pronunciation  and  spelling. 
Book  Four.    173  pp.    i2mo. 

Phonography  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. By  Parke  Schoch,  A.  M.  In 
method,  this  book  makes  a  radical  departure 
from  the  older  manuals  on  Pitman  short- 
hand. The  so-called  "Correspondence 
Method"  peculiar  to  them  is  abandoned,  and 
in  its  stead  the  "Reporting  Style"  is  adopted 
and  consistently  applied.  The  student  is 
as  the  expert  practitioner  writes;  he  un- 
learns absolutely  nothing.  The  author  has 
wasted  no  time  or  space  in  theorizing  upon 
the  science  of  phonetics,  but  has  gone 
straight  to  work  to  teach  the  oupil  practical 
shorthand  writing.  All  irrelevant  matter 
of  the  padding  sort,  so  commonly  found  in 
the  old  texts,  and  which  makes  them  bulky 
and  terrifying  volumes,  has  been  excluded 
from  these  pages.  By  a  judicious  combina- 
tion of  the  principles,  together  with  con- 
ciseness in  their  expression,  this  book  in- 
cludes a  complete  exposition  of  the  Benn 
Pitman  System  of  Phonography.  128  pp. 
i6mo. 

Word  akd  Phrase,  True  and  False  Use 
IX  ExGUSH.    By  Joseph  Fitzgerald,  A.  M. 


During  the  time  that  the  author  was  as- 
sistant editor  of  "The  North  American  Re- 
view*' and  "The  Forum,"  where  his  work 
was  largely  revision  and  correction  on  ar- 
ticles printed  in  these  periodicals,  he  form- 
ed a  habit  of  scrutinizing  words  and  phrases 
and  making  notes,  the  outcome  of  which  is 
the  present  work.  It  will  be  found  a  most 
novel  and  interesting  book  on  the  subject, 
with  many  new  ideas  and  much  original 
thought.  The  author's  wide  and  searching 
scholarship  has  enabled  him  to  impart  valu- 
able instructions  in  such  an  easy  and  agree- 
able style  that  it  will  be  welcome  to  any  one 
who  cares  to  improve  the  use  of  his  English, 
either  in  writing  or  speaking.    395  pp.  i2mo. 

Words  and  Their  Ways  in  English 
Speech.  By  James  Bradstreet  Greenough 
and  George  Lyman  Kittredge.  In  this  trea- 
tise the  guiding  principle  of  the  authors 
has  been  to  throw  into  strong  relief  the 
parallel  courses  of  human  progress  and  to 
connect  in  a  minute  and  orderly  array  the 
history  of  the  language  and  the 
history  of  civilization.  To  this  end  are  con- 
sidered the  various  theories  of  the  origin  of 
human  speech,  the  phases  of  meaning 
through  which  a  word  may  pass  in  its 
change  from  dialect  or  slang  to  literary  and 
technical  language.  431  pp.  i2mo.-— Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


Consolation.  By  William  E.  Barton,  au- 
thor of  "The  Psalms  and  Their  Story,"  etc. 
This  work  gives  utterances,  poems  and  ex- 
tracts intended  for  those  in  sorrow.  The 
book  is  divided  into  sections  "How  Can  I 
Bear  It?"  "The  Love  of  God,"  "Life  is 
Worth  Living,"  "The  Blessed  Hope"  and 
"Heaven."  E^ch  is  opened  with  a  poem  and 
succeeded  by  a  discourse,  sincere  and  non- 
dogmatic.  The  Day's  Work  Series.  78  pp. 
i2mo. 

Deafness  and  Cheerfulness.  By  A.  W. 
Jackson,  A.  M.,  author  of  "James  Mar- 
tineau."  Eight  essays  upon  unconscious 
deafness,  its  early  experience,  social  afflic- 
tions, business  embarrassments,  pathos,  and 
its  helps  and  consolations.    189  pp.    i2mo. 

Essays  op  Sainte-Beuve.  The.  Edited 
with  critical  memoir  by  William  Sharp.  In 
an  extremely  comely  form  Mr.  William 
Sharp  has  here  collected  three  small  vol- 
umes of  Sainte-Beuve,  "Men  and  Women," 
•Portraits  of  Men"  and  "Portraits  of  Wo- 
men." A  brief  introduction  opens  the  work 
with  a  critical  memoir,  which  endeavors 
both  to  analyze  Sainte-Beuve's  method  and 
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to  determine  his  place  in  criticism.  The  type 
is  small,  but  clear.  Illustrated.  329,  223. 
211  pp.    i6mo. 

Essays,  Theological  and  Literary.  By 
Chas.  Carroll  Everett,  D.  D.  This  book 
treats,  in  the  wise  and  persuasive  manner 
characteristic  of  Dr.  Everett,  the  following 
topics :  "Reason  in  Religion,"  "The  Historic 
and  the  Ideal  Christ,"  "The  Distinctive  Mark 
of  Christianity,"  "Kant's  influence  in  The- 
ology," "Beyond  Good  and  Evil,"  "Natural- 
ism and  Its  Results,"  "Instinct  and  Reason," 
"The  Devil,"  "The  Poems  of  Emerson," 
"The  'Faust'  of  Goethe,"  "Tennyson  and 
Browning  as  Spiritual  Forces,"  "The  Phil- 
osophy of  Browning."    357  pp.    i2mo. 

Ethic  of  Frebthought,  The  By  Karl 
Pearson,  F.  R.  S.  This  collection  of  essays, 
made  up  of  lectures,  was  originally  published 
in  1887.  It  was  at  the  time  a  somewhat 
extreme  statement  of  the  subjects  pre- 
sented which  related  to  the  ethics  of  free 
thought,  the  history  of  its  development,  and 
to  the  moral  basis  which  socialism  should 
present.  It  received  then  very  little  atten- 
tion, but  the  author's  work  since  then  has 
given  a  new  importance  to  all  his  publica- 
tions. Mr.  Pearson  represents  the  extreme 
socialist  and  free  thought  position  in  Great 
Britain,  but  he  writes  with  great  vigor  and 
has  a  perfect  command  of  his  subject.  Sec- 
ond edition  (revised).    430  pp.    8vo. 

Faith  as  Related  to  Health.  By  Wil- 
liam E.  Barton,  author  of  "The  Psalms  and 
Their  Story,"  etc  This  volume  is  a  very 
able  discussion,  in  a  most  sane  and  well- 
considered  manner,  of  a  topic  which  is  ex- 
citing wide  interest  among  the  public  of  our 
time.    The  Day's  Work  Series.  65  pp.  i2mo. 

Lonely  God,  The.  By  Coulson  Kerna- 
han,  author  of  "God  and  the  Ant,"  etc. 
"Lonely  God,"  "Suicide"  and  "A  Lost  Soul" 
are  three  overstrained  essays  dealing  in  a 
somewhat  affected  manner  with  the  deeper 
mysteries  of  life.  The  Day's  Work  Series. 
With  frontispiece.  52  pp.    i2mo. 

Marcus  Aureuus  Antoninus  to  Him- 
self. In  English  by  Gerald  H.  Rendall,  M. 
A.  This  translation  of  Marcus  Aurelius' 
Meditations,  which  first  appeared  in  1898. 
and  is  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory  of 
recent  renderings,  now  appears  in  the  "Gol- 
den Treasury."  Golden  Treasury  Seriet 
Frontispiece.     164  pp.    Indexed.     i6mo. 

Spinster  Book,  The.  By  Myrtle  Reed. 
The  author  of  two  volumes  of  love  letters 
has  set  down,  in  a  collection  of  essays,  her 
views  of  spinsterhood.  Miss  Reed's  obser- 
vations on  the  unmarried  state  are  unique 


and  entertaining,  containing  valuable  read- 
ing, not  alone  for  other  spinsters,  but  for 
bachelors  and  even  for  benedicts.  222  pp. 
i2mo. 

Strange  Sin,  A.  By  Coulson  Kemahan, 
author  of  "God  and  the  Ant,"  etc.  A  study 
of  the  effects  on  a  sensitive  character  of 
secret  guilt,  put  in  a  somewhat  impossible 
story.  The  Day's  Work  Series.  With 
frontispiece.    45  pp.    i2mo. 

Teachings  oe  Dante,  The.  By  Charles 
Allen  Dinsmore.  This  is  an  exposition  of 
the  truths  and  moral  lessons  to  be  derived 
from  the  Works  of  Dante,  especially  from 
the  Divine  Comedy.  Mr.  Dinsmore  seems 
entirely  at  home  in  the  Inferno,  Purgatorio 
and  Paradiso.  He  gives  lucid  interpreta- 
tions of  the  work  and  dissects  the  character 
and  motives  of  the  author  in  a  way  that  is 
Doth  impressive  and  enlightening.  Many 
points  hitherto  totally  obscure  are  brought 
to  light  and  shown  distinctly  to  the  dullest 
sight.  With  frontispiece.  216  pp.  With 
appendix.    i2mo. 

Tolstoy  and  His  Problems.    By  Aylmer 
Maude.    326  pp.    With  index.    8vo. 
See  review. 

Winsome  Womanhood.  By  Margaret  E 
Sangster.  This  is  a  new  edition  of  Mrs. 
t^angster's  book.  It  is  bound  in  lilac  and 
gold,  and  the  text  printed  in  rich  brown  ink, 
while  there  are  numerous  marginal  decora- 
tions delicately  and  artisticaflv  executed. 
The  illustrations  are  studies  from  life  by 
William  Buckingham  Dyer.    260  pp.   8vo. 


•!»      •!» 
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Adam  Bede.  By  George  Eliot  Library 
Edition.    550  pp.    8vo. 

Mill  on  the  Floss,  The.  By  George 
Eliot.    Library  Edition.    568  pp.    8vo. 

RoMOLA.  By  George  Eliot  Library  Edi- 
tion.   604  pp.    8vo. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  'By  George- 
Eliot.  This  edition  of  George  Eliot  is  illus- 
trated in  each  volume  by  a  frontispiece  re- 
production of  washed  drawings.  The  type, 
the  margin,  and  the  binding  is  a  cross  be- 
tween the  library  and  the  popular  edition, 
the  page  and  type  being  somewhat  smaller 
than  is  usual  in  the  library  edition,  though- 
somewhat   larger   than   in   a   popular  edi- 
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tioiL  The  book  and  the  red  cloth  cover  arc 
ovcr-plcntifully  provided  with  ornament. 
451  pp.    8vo. 

Anjtb  Scarlett.  By  M.  Imlay  Taylor. 
Anne  Scarlett  is  a  beautiful  girl,  living  in 
Boston  during  the  time  when  the  excite- 
ment about  witchcraft  was  at  its  height. 
She  is  far  too  attractive  to  be  entirely  ap- 
proved of  by  her  neighbors,  who  are  ready 
to  believe  evil  of  her  with  very  little  provo- 
cation. This  popular  tendency  is  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  Lady  Herford,  who  is  anxious 
to  have  Anne  out  of  the  way,  as  she  claims 
a  prior  right  to  the  Puritan  girl's  lover. 
With  considerable  evil  ingenuity  she  works 
op  a  charge  of  witchcraft  against  the  girl, 
and  Anne  is  sentenced  to  hang  in  spite  of 
her  obvious  innocence.  The  turn  of  affairs 
whidi  brings  the  accusation  back  to  Lady 
Herford  and  saves  Anne's  life  makes  an 
unexpected  and  exciting  denouement.  350 
pp  i2mo. 

Annds  Dbanb,  a  Wayside  Weed.  By 
A  F.  Slade.  This  is  a  character  sketch. 
**  Annie  Deane"  is  the  picture  of  a  rarely  tried 
bat  rarely  good  woman  such  as  few  works 
of  modem  fiction  contain.  As  for  the  story 
of  which  this  character  is  the  keynote,  that 
is  simply  an  ordinary  tale  of  the  dime  novel 
type.    376  pp.  i2mo. 

Bagsby's  Daughter.  By  Bessie  and  Marie 
Van  Vorst.  The  scenes  of  this  lively  novel 
are  laid  in  New  York  city,  Chicago  and 
London.  It  is  full  of  incident  and  novel 
situations.  The  hero  and  heroine  meet  and 
are  married  in  the  first  chapter;  but  by  a 
series  of  mishaps  become  separated,  and 
the  bride  is  carried  to  Europe  on  a  trans- 
atlantic liner,  while  her  husband  is  left  in 
New  York.  Meanwhile,  the  husband,  hav- 
ing speculated  in  Wall  street,  finds  his  for- 
tune reduced  to  nothing.  He  takes  passage 
for  Europe  in  pursuit  of  his  wife,  but  be- 
fore he  arrives  in  London  her  father  and 
mother  arc  already  there,  and,  having  heard 
of  the  young  man's  losses  in  Wall  street 
and  of  several  other  odd  coincidences  which 
place  him  in  an  unfavorable  light,  they  per- 
suade their  daughter  to  depart  from  Lon- 
don with  them,  leaving  no  trace  of  her 
whereabouts.  The  husband  arrives  in  Lon- 
don, is  distracted  at  being  unable  to  find  his 
wife,  and  every  subsequent  page  of  the  story 
is  full  of  exciting  and  amusing  accidents 
and  counterplots.  Illustrated.  338  pp. 
lama 

Battle  Invisibus  and  Other  Stories,  The. 
By  Eleanor  C  Reed.  Five  short  stories  of 
fann  and  country  life,  by  a  new  Chicago 
writer.  The  first  story,  which  ^ves  the 
book  its  name,  tells  of  the  tragic  conse- 


quence of  the  feud  between  two  leading 
citizens,  and  is  highly  dramatic  in  outline. 
The  remaining  sketches  have  the  alterna- 
tion of  humorous  and  pathetic  situations 
common  to  every-day  life  in  a  rural  com- 
munity.   336  pp.    i2mo. 

Belt  op  Seven  Totems,  The.  A  story 
of  Massasoit.  By  Kirk  Munroe,  author  of 
"Under  the  Great  Bear,"  etc.  This  title, 
Mt.  Munroe  says,  was  suggested  by  a  dis-  , 
cussion  he  had  one  evening  in  the  Univer- 
sity Club  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner.  This  discussion  concerned 
the  attitude  of  American  Indians  toward 
the  earliest  white  settlers  of  this  continent. 
Mr.  Warner  maintained,  as  does  Palfrey  in 
his  "Histoiy  of  New  England,"  that  the 
Indians,  being  a  cowardly  lot,  were  par- 
alyzed into  comparative  inactivity  by  the 
evident  superiority  of  the  whites.  "I  con- 
tended," adds  Mr.  Munroe,  "that  at  the 
beginning  they  were  a  hospitable  and  kindly 
race  who  would  have  scorned  to  attack 
strangers  so  helpless  as  were  the  new- 
comers; that  their  existing  dissensions  for- 
bade them  to  present  a  united  opposition; 
and  that  their  apparent  cowardice  arose 
from  their  ignorance  and  uncertainty  as  to 
the  true  character  of  the  mysterious  stran- 
gers, as  well  as  from  a  natural  terror  excited 
by  the  appearance  of  horsemen  and  the 
deadly  effect  of  firearms."  Illustrated  by 
Emlen  McConnell.  326  pp.  i2mo. — Phila- 
delphia Press. 

Blue  Grass  and  Rhododendron.  Out- 
doors in  Old  Kentucky.  By  John  Fox,  Jr. 
The  author  has  included  in  this  volume 
about  a  dozen  little  tales,  which  are  but 
partly  fiction  and  largely  anecdotes  of  ex- 
periences he  had  .while  traveling  through 
this  quaint  region  recently.  These  stories 
are  not  only  interesting  because  they  give 
illuminative  pictures  of  life  in  Kentucky, 
but  because  they  are  written  in  a  fascinat- 
ing style  which  gives  each  a  readableness 
of  high  quality.  Mr.  Fox  finds  that  the 
mountain  folk  are  a  "distinct  remnant  of 
Colonial  times — ?l  distinct  relic  of  an  An- 
glo-Saxon past."  The  mountaineer's  good 
points  include  a  very  strong  natural  relig- 
ious feeling,  a  marked  patriotism,  a  hos- 
pitality not  exceeded  by  any  people  on  earth 
and  a  quality  of  loyalty  to  family  ties  and 
to  friends — ^a  clannishness  inherited  from 
his  far-off  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  His  bad 
points  include  the  reckless  disregard  of  hu- 
man life  which  has  made  the  feuds  so  fre- 
quent in  that  region  a  horror  to  all  the 
civilized  world,  an  almost  complete  igno- 
rance of  everything  outside  of  the  limited 
precincts  in  all  this  only  homeland,  and  an 
obstinacy  in  all  this  only  equaled  by  the 
Scot's  inborn  "pig-headedness."  Illustrated. 
294  pp.    i2mo. — Philadelphia  Record. 
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By  Rock  and  Pool.  On  an  Austral 
Shore.  By  Louis  Becke,  author  of  "Pacific 
Tales,"  etc.  This  is  a  roughly  gathered 
sheaf  of  descriptive  sketches,  the  majority 
of  which  are  concerned  with  fish  and  fish- 
ing. There  is  killing  toward,  either  of  fish  or 
men,  in  at  least  a  dozen  out  of  the  bunch 
of  fifteen  narratives.  Between  the  kills  there 
is  some  most  interesting  descriptive  mat- 
ter, dealing  with  men  and  manners,  hunters 
and  their  quarry,  in  the  South  Seas.  Mr. 
Becke  provides  hints  to  would-be  voy- 
agers in  the  South  Pacific.  His  advice  is 
sound  and  practical,  and  those  who  follow 
it  will,  at  their  journey's  end,  have  acquired 
a  good  deal  more  knowledge  of  Polynesia 
than  the  stereotyped  globe-trotter's  "round 
trip"  could  give  them.  Of  his  own  exper- 
ience the  present  reviewer  can  endorse  the 
whole  of  these  hints ;  but  how  comes  it  that 
in  enumerating  the  sights  and  excursions 
about  Apia,  and  even  in  naming  Mount 
Vailima,  the  author  makes  no  mention  of 
the  house  Vailima  or  the  hilltop  grave  of 
its  late  occupant?  .  250  pp.  i2mo. — London 
Athenaeum. 

Caps  and  Capers.  A  story  of  boarding- 
school  life.  By  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson,  au- 
thor of  "Pretty  Polly  Perkins,"  etc.  A  run- 
ning story  of  school  life  written  in  a  vein 
of  considerable  enthusiasm,  with  a  slender 
thread  of  love  and  a  wedding.  The  school 
is  the  ordinary  female  seminary,  not  the 
modem  college.  With  illustrations  by  C. 
M.  Relyea.    287  pp.    i2mo. 

Cavalier,  The.     By  George  W.   Cable. 
Illustrated    by   Howard    Chandler   Christy. 
311  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 

Circumstance.     By   S.   Weir   Mitchell, 
M.  D.    495  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review  and  With  New  Books. 

Confessions  of  a  Young  Man.  By 
George  Moore,  author  of  "Esther  Waters," 
etc.  A  cleverly  written  little  book  in  the 
first  person,  full  of  exaggerated  nonsense 
and  absurd  philosophy.  There  are  some 
very  solid,  sound  doctrines  expounded, 
however,  and  some  very  sage  and  valuable 
observations.      193  pp.  i2mo. 

Crazy  Angel,  A.  By  Annette  L.  Noble, 
with  the  collaboration  of  Grace  Lathrop 
Collin.  The  author  of  "Uncle  Jack's  Ex- 
ecutors" has  given  evidence  of  the  same 
humor  and  delightful  imagination  in  "A 
Crazy  Angel"  that  permeated  her  earlier 
creations.  These  qualities  enable  her  to 
sketch  a  heroine  who  should  take  a  high 
place  among  the  characters  of  fiction.  In 
the  first  chapters  of  the  book  descriptive 
of   the   "Angel's"     early    childhood     Miss 


Noble  shows  an  understanding  of  and  a 
sympathy  with  the  heart  of  a  child  that 
puts  her  on  a  par  with  such  writers  as 
Kenneth  Grahame.    343  pp.     i2mo. 

Deborah.    A  tale  of  the  times  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus.     By  James   M.   Ludlow,  au- 
thor of  "The  Captain  of  the  Janizaries," 
etc.    Illustrated.    406  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review. 

Devastators,  The.  By  Ada  Cambridge, 
author  of  "The  Three  Miss  Kings,"  etc 
A  novel  of  English  life  laid  in  the  middle- 
class,  in  which  a  young  Australian  girl  is 
the  center  of  a  little  romance  of  her  own. 
interfered  with  by  the  designs  of  a  widow, 
ending  in  a  gradual  working  out  of  social 
justice.  Appleton's  Town  and  Country 
Library.    326  pp.     i2mo.     Paper. 

Dolly  Dialogues,  The.  By  Anthony 
Hope.  A  reprint  of  the  "Dolly  Dialogues," 
with  illustrations  by  Howard  Chandler 
Christy,  in  which  Anthony  Hope  himself 
is  used  in  the  illustrations  of  the  hero,  and 
the  faces  of  the  women  are  altogether 
American.  The  page  is  a  roomy  one,  with 
an  agreeable  size  of  type  and  a  fair  balance 
of  printed  surface  and  margin.  201  pp.  8vo. 

"Farewell,  Nikola."     By  Guy  Boothy, 
author  of  "A  Cabinet  Secret,"  etc.     Illus- 
trated.   326  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review. 

First  Men  in  the  Moon.     By  H.  G. 
Wells,   author  of    'Tales    of    Space    and 
Time,"  etc.    Pictures  by  E.  Hering.    312  pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review. 

Flood  Tide.  By  Sarah  P.  McLean 
Greene,  author  of  "Vesty  of  the  Basins." 
etc.  This  is  a  book  which  is  intended  to 
show  life's  possibilities  in  a  new  guise;  its 
basis  of  purpose  is  found  in  the  familiar 
salutation  of  the  simple  community  in 
which  the  scene  is  laid:  "Here's  hoping!" 
This  is  the  keynote  of  the  book.  It  is  a 
succession  of  connected  sketches  rather 
than  a  story;  it  is  a  study  rather  than  a 
novel.  Yet  there  is  in  it  plenty  of  life  and 
action,  and  there  is  not  a  little  humor  of  a 
kindly  and  pleasant  sort.  The  interest  of 
the  work,  inseparably  interwoven  with  the 
ethical  purpose,  lies  in  the  story  and  char- 
acter of  Infra— one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  inspiring  pictures  of  a  woman  at  her 
highest  that  has  been  drawn  for  many 
years.  Yet  she  is  only  a  simple  village  wo- 
man, who  uses  double  negatives  and  has 
so  little  knowledge  of  the  world  that  she 
calls  "an  easy  faith"  the  rule  of  her  relig- 
ious sect — calling  themselves  "The  Saints"— 
which  rule  she  states  thus :  "We  arc  bound 
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to  be  just  like  what  Christ  was,  like  the 
Christians  at  the  beginning." 

There  is  in  the  book  a  strong  contrast  to 
Infra  in  Margaret,  who  has  drunk  the  wine 
of  life  to  its  lees  and  has  found  it  bitter. 
She  is  well  drawn,  though  not  with  the 
sympathetic  touch  that  has  drawn  Infra. 
The  rest  of  the  characters  are  well  por- 
trayed as  a  rule,  and  the  book  is  altogether 
one  which  the  best  of  us  may  be  the  better 
for  reading.  351  pp.  i2mo. — Baltimore 
Sun. 

For  the  Reugion.  By  Hamilton  Drum- 
mond,  author  of  "The  King's  Pawn,"  etc. 
This  comprises  the  records  of  Blaise  de 
Bemauld.  It  is  an  autobiographical  tale 
of  the  French  Huguenot  Wars,  stirring, 
eventful,  real,  with  a  pretty  love  story  run- 
nit^  throughout.  Illustrated  by  J.  Am- 
brose Walton,    318  pp.    i2mo. 

Friend  With  the  Countersign,  A.  By 
B.  K.  Benson,  author  of  "Who  Goes 
There?"  This  story  deals  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  campaigns  of  the  Army  of 
tnc  Potomac,  and  contains  four  maps,  the 
Rapidan,  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  Po,  from 
the  Po  to  the  Pamunkey.  and  from  the  Pa- 
mnnkey  to  the  James.  Mr.  Benson,  how- 
ever, has  scarcely  the  gift  of  story  telling. 
He  does  not  fuse  his  raw  materia  of  his- 
tory in  the  fire  of  imagination.  He  substi- 
tutes description  for  vision.  And  while  one 
must  necessarily  admire  the  systematic 
scouting  of  Jones  Berwick,  and  his  really 
neat  manner  of  spying,  one  gets  a  bit  tired 
of  a  mere  string  of  facts;  the  more  so,  as 
one  picks  up  a  novel  like  this  expecting 
fiction.  "A  Friend  With  the  Countersign" 
might  be  very  well  placed  with  works  of 
history  which  concern  themselves  with  the 
civil  war,  instead  of  with  novels.  Illus- 
trated. 455  pp.  i2mo. — N.  Y.  Times  Sat- 
urday Review. 

From  Atlanta  to  the  Sea.  By  B3rron 
A  Dunn,  author  of  "General  Nelson's 
Scout,"  etc.  This  story  deals  with  the 
march  of  Sherman  from  Atlanta  to  the 
sea,  with  Hood's  campaign  in  Tennessee, 
and  Sherman's  raid  through  the  Carolinas. 
The  story  of  war  is  flavored  with  a  spice  of 
romance,  in  Union  and  Confederate  char- 
acters, with  an  attractive  love  story,  the 
wooing  and  the  wedding.  Many  even  of 
the  minor  incidents  are  true,  except  as  re- 
gards the  names  of  the  characters.  The 
pathetic  story  is  interwoven  in  the  book  of 
the  death  of  Annie  Pickens,  the  daughter 
of  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  who 
was  killed  by  a  shell  from  the  Union  side, 
as  the  minister  was  concluding  her  mar- 
riage ceremony  with  a  Confederate  officer 
in  the  Executive  Mansion.  Young  Kentuck- 


ians   Series.     Illustrated.     408  pp.     i2mo^ 
—Pittsburg  PoBt. 

Gentlewoman  of  the  Slums,  A.  Being- 
the  autobiography  of  a  charwoman.  As 
chronicled  by  Annie  Wakeman.  '  Some- 
thing unique  in  literary  annals  is  here  in^ 
the  story  of  Betty  Dobbs,  scrubwoman  and! 
servant-of-all-work,  as  told  by  herself.  It 
is  a  dialect  book  because  it  is  writ  in  Eng- 
lish as  Betty  spoke  it.  But  after  all,  it  is- 
in  the  language  of  any  good  woman's  heart. 
The  preface  has  something  to  say  of  its- 
scrubwoman  and  her  story-telling  which- 
can  scarcely  be  said  in  better  words.  Betty 
was  beautiful  in  youth  and  there  were 
traces  of  her  old  beauty  at  her  death.  If 
her  story  is  homely  it  is  with  the  illuminat- 
ing touches  of  the  pathos  of  an  every-day 
life.  Illustrated  by  "Rip.'*  303  pp.  i2mo^ 
— N.  Y.  World. 

Glass  and  Gold.  By  James  O.  G.  Duffy. 
374  pp.    i2mo. 

God  Save  the  King.  By  Ronald  Mac- 
Donald.  A  story  covering  a  period  in  Eng- 
lish history  a  little  earlier  than  its  prede- 
cessor. The  hero  is  a  young  Royalist,  who- 
befriends,  at  a  critical  moment,  the  de- 
feated and  wandering  Charles  II.,  before  the 
King's  escape  to  the  Continent  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  The  heroine  aids  him 
in  this  adventure,  and  she  and  he  and  the 
restored  monarch  are  the  principal  actors- 
in  an  exciting  episode  that  furnishes  the 
climax  of  the  story.    354  pp.  i2mo. 

Golden  Arrow,  The.  By  Ruth  Hall,  au- 
thor of  "In  the  Brave  Old  Days  of  Old," 
etc.  This  is  a  tale  of  the  American  Col- 
onies between  1635  and  1660.  The  young- 
hero,  Richard  Markham,  helps  defend  Anne 
Hutchinson  against  persecution,  fights  In- 
dians at  Wethersfield,  aids  in  rescuing 
Anne  Hutchinson's  daughter  from  savages,, 
goes  to  England,  where  he  sees  Charles  I. 
and  serves  James  II.,  then  a  boy.  Return- 
ing to  America,  he  joins  Roger  Williams  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  later  helps  in  the  defense 
of  Quakers  against  persecution  in  Boston. 
With  frontispiece.    316  pp.  i2mo. 

Grip  of  the  Bookmaker,  The.  By 
Percy  White,  author  of  '*The  West  End," 
etc.  An  exceedingly  poor  bit  of  fiction,  a 
mere  attempt,  as  it  were,  at  a  story  full  of 
character  and  plot.  Mr.  White  seems  to 
enjoy  picturing  to  us  the  less  desirable  side 
of  society.  If  there  is  any  merit  in  the 
work  it  lies  in  the  conception,  but  not  the 
portrayal,  of  Philip  Gordon,  the  hero.  349' 
pp.    i2mo. 

Gulliver's  Travels.  By  Jonathan  Swift, 
D.  D.    Edited  with  introduction-  and  notes- 
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by  Thomas  M.  Balliet  A  reprint  of  the 
original  edition  (726-27)  with  the  various 
punctuation  and  capitahzation  modernized. 
Stothard's  illustrations  are  reproduced  and 
the  work  has  been  expurgated  for  school 
use  as  a  reader.  The  Home  Library,  no 
pp.      i2mo. 

Heart's  Highway,  The.  By  Maiy  E. 
Wilkins.  An  issue  in  a  large  edition  of  this 
romance,  which  first  appeared  a  year  ago, 
whose  scene  is  laid  in  the  new  world  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Peo- 
ple's Library.  Illustrated.  308  pp.  i2mo. 
Paper. 

Heather's  Mistress.  By  Amy  Le 
Feuvre,  author  of  "Probable  Sons,"  etc. 
A  pleasant  wholesome  story  for  the  young 
girl,  with  fifteen  illustrations.  "Heather's 
thoughts  went  back  to  that  dreadful  day, 
when  she  had  sobbed  out  her  heart  upon 
the  old  dial.  .  .  .  So  to  the  cosy  little 
thatched  cottage  they  went,  and  Abigail 
opened  the  door  herself.  .  .  .  'Ay,  sir, 
you  have  the  best  of  the  two,  but  I'm  thank- 
ful Miss  Bluebell  has  seen  the  error  of  her 
ways.  .  .  .  And  Miss  Heather  has  chosen 
well,  for  we've  heard  you  are  on  the  Lord's 
side  yourself,  sir.'"  291  pp.  i2mo.— Lon- 
don Academy. 

Herb  of  Grace.  By  Rosa  Nouchette 
Carey,  author  of  "Rue  with  a  Difference," 
etc  A  story  of  modern  life  told  simply 
and  naturally,  with  quotations  at  the  headi 
of  the  chapters  from  Maeterlinck,  Emerson, 
Clough,  Swedenborg,  Jeremy  Taylor,  etc. 
The  hero  is  Malcolm  Herrick.  "Nature 
intended  me  for  an  artist  or  a  poet,"  Mal- 
colm would  say,  "but  circumstances  made 
me  a  poet"  He  was  also  a  "devout  dis- 
ciple of  Emerson,'  and  once  when  strolling 
through  Kensington  Gardens  he  "electrified" 
Anna  by  quoting  a  favorite  passage  from 
the  essay  on  Friendship.  440  pp.  i2mo. — 
London  Academy. 

Her  Grace's  Secret.  By  Violet  Twee- 
dale.  A  lord  against  his  will  is  an  anomaly 
so  great  in  this  title  loving  age  that  the 
author  of  this  novel  may  be  said  to  have 
struck  a  fresh  note  in  fiction  in  her  history 
of  the  life  and  fortunes  of  Arlington,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Glenroy.  His  reluctance, 
however,  to  the  honors  thrust  upon  him 
becomes  more  comprehensible  as  we  make 
acquaintance  with  the  aristocratic  society 
into  which  he  has  been  bom,  a  society  of 
incredible  intrigue  and  of  superhuman  vir- 
tues. The  plot  of  the  novel  is  complex, 
ranging  over  half  the  civilized  world  and 
portraying  characters  of  every  nationality. 
Of  inordinate  length,  when  measured  by 
modern  demands,  the  author  has  put  into  it 
-an  immense  amount  of  observation,  com- 


bined with  strons:  emotion  and  lofty  senti- 
ment While  the  critic  and  the  blase  novel 
reader  may  deplore  this  reckless  waste  of 
emotional  energy,  the  book  will  be  enjoyed 
by  the  greater  number  who  love  the  ample 
movement,  the  luxurious  trappings  of  ducal 
incomes  and  the  atmosphere  of  cosmopol- 
itan society.  Illustrated.  471  pp.  i2mo. — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

History  of  Sir  Richard  CAtMADv,  The. 
A  romance.  By  Lucas  Malet  687  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review. 

Holly  Tree  and  the  Seven  Poor  Trav- 
ellers, The.  By  Charles  Dickens.  A  re- 
issue of  one  of  Dickens'  Christmas  stories 
which  appeared  in  the  Christmas  ntimber 
of  "Household  Words"  in  1855,  written 
partly  l^  Charles  Dickens  and  partly  br 
Wilkie  Collins.  It  has  in  this  issue  fresh 
illustrations  in  the  English  fashion  by  C 
E.  Brock  of  a  somewhat  exaggerated  hu- 
mor, and  an  introduction  by  Walter  Gerald. 
139  PP-    i2mo. 

House  with  the  Green  Shutters,  Thr. 
By  George  Douglas.  This  is  an  odd  story 
of  Scottish  village  life,  essentially  different 
in  spirit  from  the  Scotch  stories  of  Barrie 
and  other  writers  of  his  class.  It  contains 
the  same  elements  of  characteristic  humor 
arising  from  petty  jealousies  and  stubborn 
adherence  to  principles,  but  there  is  added 
a  grim  realism  which  is  as  unique  as  it  is 
impressive.  The  story  tells  of  the  tragic 
and  pitiable  downfall  of  the  Gourlays,  a 
family  dominant  in  an  interior  Scottish  vil- 
lage, the  inhabitants  of  "The  House  with 
the  Green  Shutters."  329  pp.  i2mo. — Phil- 
adelphia Press. 

In  Our  Country.  Stories  of  old  Vir- 
ginia Life.  Marion  Harland,  author  of 
"Some  Colonial  Homesteads,"  etc  Marion 
Harland  (Mrs.  E.  P.  Terhune)  has  brought 
together  in  this  volume  the  early  memories 
of  a  girlhood  spent  in  Virginia,  woven  and 
interwoven  in  a  running  story,  interesting 
less  for  its  plot  and  conversation,  than  for 
its  picture  of  Virginia  life  of  something 
over  half  a  century  ago.  Illustrated.  465 
pp.  i2mo. 

In  the  Shadow  0?  Guilt.  A  true  story. 
By  Connor  Leighton  and  Robert  Lei^h- 
ton,  authors  of  "Convict  99,"  etc.  An  in- 
teresting and  dramatically  strong  novel  of 
the  true  "Leighton"  type.  It  has  all  the 
passion  and  pathos  of  the  ordinary  world, 
with  a  certain  element  of  weirdness.  Its 
vigorous  action  and  exciting  scene  must 
obtain  a  firm  grasi>  of  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. With  illustrations  by  F.  C.  Luckhurst 
407  pp.    i2mo. 
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Japanese    Nightingale,  A.     By  Onoto 
Watanna.    Illustrated  by  Genjiro  Yeto.  226 
pp.     i2mo. 
Sec  review. 

Jartis  ot  Harvard.    By  Reginald  Wright 
KauflFman.    Illustrated  by  Robert  Edwards, 
403  pp.    i2mo. 
;>cc  review. 

Karadac,  Count  of  Gersay.  A  romance. 
By  K.  and  Hisketh  Prichard,  authors  of  "A 
Modem  Mercenary,"  etc.  Is  a  tale  of  the 
Normans  and  Saxons  immediately  before 
the  Conquest  The  plot  is  original,  full  of 
strong,  dramatic  situations  verging  on  the 
tragic  and  presenting  a  most  touching 
pathos.  The  style  of  writing  is  a  rather 
unique  form  of  rhythmic  prose  that  gives 
a  smooth,  harmonious,  effect  entirely  satis- 
factory to  the  most  fastidious  reader.  295 
pp.    i2mo. 

Lady  Lee  and  Other  Animal  Stories. 
By   Hermon   Lee   Ensign.     Illustrated   in 
photogravure   from   original    drawings   by 
Max  F.  Klepper  and  others. 
Sec  review. 

Last  Rebel,  The.  By  Joseph  A.  Alt- 
sheler,  author  of  "A  Knight  of  Philadel- 
phia," etc  A  reprint  of  a  novel  which  first 
appeared  in  1898  and  which  describes  a 
wdl-armed  and  well-guarded  stockade  in 
which  a  Confederate  officer  appears  in  the 
wilds  of  Eastern  Kentucky  who  bids  de- 
fiance to  any  authority  but  the  only  one 
which  he  recognizes.    Paper.    i2mo.  219  pp. 

Lazarre.     By    Mary   Hartwell    Cather- 
wood.     With  illustrations  by  Andre  Cas- 
taigne.    i2mo.    436  pp. 
^ec  review. 

Lincoln's  First  Love.  A  true  story. 
By  Carrie  Douglas  Wright.  When  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  a  young  man  he  kept 
a  store  at  Salem,  Illinois,  and  studied  law 
in  his  spare  time.  He  took  an  active  share 
in  the  life  of  the  small  town,  and  many 
stories  have  survived  among  the  traditions 
of  the  place.  One  of  these  concerns  his 
interest  in  Ann  Rutledge,  the  belle  of  the 
village.  This  episode,  like  others  in  Lin- 
coln's life,  is  not  necessarily  authentic  in 
all  its  details,  but  it  has  served  Mrs.  Wright 
as  a  basis  for  a  delicate  and  pathetic  little 
love  story.    Illustrated.    52  pp.  i6mo. 

Lion's  Whelp.  The.  A  story  of  Crom- 
well's time.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr,  author  of 
^The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,"  etc.  This 
is  a  romance  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  follows  the  fortunes  of  two 
families  living  not  far  from  London,  each 
on  its  own  estate,  the  De  Wicks,  devoted  to 


the  Royalist  cause,  and  the  Swaffams,  ad- 
herents of  Oliver  Cromwell.  "The  Lion's 
Whelp,"  through  whose  courage  and  incor- 
ruptible honesty  of  purpose  and  indomitable 
stand  for  freedom,  England's  Lion  attained 
a  yet  prouder  position  in  the  estimation  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Lady  Matilda  de 
Wick  is  for  years  secretly  engaged  to 
Prince  Rupert,  an  engagement  which  brings 
nothing  but  misfortune  and  sorrow.  Jane 
Swaffam  is  happily  betrothed  to  Lord  Cluny 
Neville,  who  is  sent  by  Cromwell  to  Paris 
on  a  mission  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  where 
all  trace  of  him  is  lost  until  years  after- 
ward he  is  discovered  a  pitiful  wreck  in  the 
underground  cell  of  the  Bastile.  The  story 
brings  the  Lord  Protector  in  close  touch 
with  the  reader.  With  illustrations  by 
Lee  Woodward  Zeigler.  383  pp.  i2mo. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Love  Idylls.  By  S.  R.  Crockett,  author 
of  'The  Raiders,"  etc  The  first  story  in 
this  book  is  the  best.  It  is  of  the  time  of 
George  II.,  but  it  is  not  pedantic,  and  Gal- 
loway, in  Mr.  Crockett's  hands,  is  usually 
pleasant  Incidentally  he  gives  a  pretty 
sketch  of  Avipion.  The  hero  plays  his 
part  well;  he  is  a  brave  gentleman  and  a 
faithful  lover,  but  the  heroine  is  the  coun- 
try lass  of  farcical  comedy.  In  "The  Count 
and  Little  Gertrud"  the  description  of 
Little  Gertrud's  escape  to  fetch  the  hussars 
and  raise  the  siege  is  exceedingly  vivacious. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  all  the  other 
stories.  "Billiam"  is  about  a  man  only, 
though  the  author  says  at  the  end  that  there 
was  a  seamstress  "who  interfered  with  his 
plans.  But  of  that  anon."  In  "Vemor,  the 
Traitor,"  there  is  fighting  again,  and  the 
story  of  Capt.  Grubb  of  the  Salvation  Army 
is  a  piece  of  mere  comedy.  In  these  stories 
Mr.  Crockett  shows  some  versatility,  but 
he  is  never  quite  happy  except  in  Galloway, 
and  he  does  not  possess  the  sort  of  taste  re- 
quired for  the  work  he  seems  to  have  aimed 
at  in  his  "Love  Idylls."  1315  pp.  i2mo. — 
London  Athenaeum. 

Lover  Fugitives,  The.  By  John  Finne- 
more,  author  of  "The  Red  Men  of  the 
Dusk,"  etc.  This  is  an  historical  romance, 
set  in  the  period  following  the  Monmouth 
Rebellion,  and  has  a  wealth  of  incident  and 
stirring  action.  The  author  handles 
historic  characters  with  facility  and  grace, 
and  understands  fully  the  requirements  of 
a  narrative  of  adventure.  Yet  he,  himself, 
lives  the  quietest  of  lives  amid  the  hills  of 
Cardinganshire,  where  only  peasants  pass 
by  his  door.  Mr.  Finnemore,  however,  has 
the  fire  of  an  active  imagination  and  great 
working  capacity  to  aid  him,  and  he  says 
that  he  invariably  "sees  his  story  from  end 
to  end"  before  he  sits  down  to  write.  New 
edition.  With  frontispiece  by  Harold  Pif- 
fard.  350  pp.  i2mo. — Philadelphia  Presp^ 
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Love,  the  Harvester.  By  Max  Pembcr- 
toa  A  story  of  those  that  went  a-hunting 
in  the  days  when  George  the  Third  was 
King,  showing  how  those  who  came  seek- 
ing Master  Jack  Denvers  on  the  King's 
business  found  themselves  instead  taking 
part  in  such  a  run  to  hounds  as  never  was 
before  in  all  Northamptonshire,  and  how 
Mistress  Nancy  Dene,  who  stole  away  from 
her  home  at  night,  dressed  in  her  brother's 
clothes,  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  an 
unwelcome  suitor,  feeling  that  nothing  but 
a  miracle  could  save  that  home  for  her,  re- 
fumed  at  the  psychological  moment  to  find 
that  miracle  performed,  and  having  already 
in  her  possession  that  which  was  more  to 
her  than  house  and  lands.  With  illustra- 
tions by  Frank  Dadd.    228  pp.    i2mo. 

Maggie  McLanehan.  By  Gulielma  Zol- 
linger, author  of  "The  Widow  O'Cal- 
laghan's  Boys."  Maggie  is  a  young  Irish 
girl  who  is  thrown  on  her  own  resources  at 
an  early  age,  and  the  work  describes  her 
successful  efforts  to  earn  a  living  for  her- 
self and  her  little  cousin.  She  has  an  un- 
usual amount  of  courage  and  good  judg- 
ment, with  a  strong  and  simple  character 
that  will  appeal  forcibly  to  young  readers. 
The  Irish  people  who  figure  in  the  story 
are  described  with  much  genial  humor  and 
a  clever  understanding  of  the  national 
traits.    Illustrated.    319  pp.     i2mo. 

Making  of  a  Marchioness,  The.  By 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  Emily  Fox-Se- 
ton  was  a  girl  of  good  birth  left  penniless 
upon  the  death  of  her  parents.  She  rents 
London  lodgings  with  old  servants  of  her 
mother's  and  earns  a  living  doing  errands 
for  rich  people  and  helping  them  in  their 
philanthropies.  While  at  a  country  house 
she  meets  the  Marquis  of  Walderhurst,  who 
finds  in  her  a  wholly  unselfish,  contented, 
womanly  woman  and  makes  her  a  mar- 
chioness. Illustrated  by  C.  D.  Williams. 
187  pp..     i2mo. — Publishers'  Weekly. 

Man's  Woman,  A.  By  Frank  Norris. 
A  reprint  of  a  novel  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  1899.  The  story  opens  in  the 
Arctic  region,  where  two  men,  part  of  the 
remnant  of  an  expedition,  are  led  through 
mutual  regard  into  falsehood  in  regard  to 
a  woman,  a  trained  nurse,  who,  on  their 
return  to  civilization,  enters  into  their  lives 
in  a  dramatic  manner.  Pan-American  Li- 
brary.   286  pp.    i2mo.     Paper. 

Margate  Mystery,  The.  By  Burford 
Delannoy,  author  of  "The  Garden  Court 
Mystery,"  etc.  A  dramatic  story  that  will 
hold  its  readers'  attention  throughout.  It 
is  full  of  striking  situations,  has  that  deli- 
cious air  of  "mystery"  that  so  whets  the 
curiosity  and  lures  it  on  in  its  investiga- 


tions. It  will  prove  a  notable  addition  to 
the  literature  of  crime  and  its  detection. 
309  pp.  i2mo. 

Mistress  Brent.    A  story  of  Lord  Bal- 
timore's Colony  in  1638.     By  Lucy  Mea- 
cham    Thruston.      Illustrated    by    Charles 
Gmnwald.    352  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 

Molue's  Prince.  By  Rosa  Nouchette 
Carey,  author  of  "Nellie's  Memoirs,"  etc 
A  reprint  of  a  novel  which  appeared  in 
1898,  laid  in  English  middle-class  life,  with 
a  pretty  love  episode.  Lippincott's  Select 
Novels.    318  pp.     i2mo.     Paper. 

.Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  By 
Alice  Caldwell  Hegan.  A  dose  study  of 
Irish  life  in  "the  cabbage  patch,  a  queer 
neighborhood  where  ramshackle  cottagers 
play  hopscotch  over  the  railroad  track." 
Harvest  festivals,  dances  and  the  haps  and 
mishaps  of  a  family  centering  in  this  place 
are  described  with  an  abundance  of  ex- 
ternal local  color.    153  pp.  i6mo. 

Mulligans,   The.     By   Edward    Harri- 
gan.  Illustrated  by  T.  F.  A.  Lorenz.    451  pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review. 

My  Host  the  Enemy,  and  Other  Tales. 
Sketches  of  life  and  adventure  on  the 
Border  Line  of  the  West.  By  Franklin 
Wellis  Calkins.  In  a  preface  the  author 
says:  "Out  of  the  experience  of  a  boyhood 
spent  in  Upper  Missouri  country,  and  ten 
years  of  after  life  as  plainsman  and  moun- 
taineer, this  little  volume  of  stories  is  writ- 
ten." It  contains  22  stories,  many  with  its 
adventures  based  on  fact,  collectively  re- 
viewing life  on  the  frontier,  though  there  is 
little  but  the  work  of  men.  The  love  mo- 
tive is  almost  wholly  omitted  from  these 
stories,  which  are  short,  rapidly  told  and 
make  collectively  a  better  boy's  book  than 
those  ordinarily  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 
Illustrated.    312  pp.    i2mo. 

My  Lady's  Diamonds.  By  Adeline  Ser- 
geant, author  of  "A  Rise  in  the  World," 
etc.  In  this  novel  of  Mrs.  Sergeant's  the 
scene  is  laid  abroad,  and  the  disappearance 
of  "My  Lady's  Diamonds"  is  made  the 
center  of  the  work,  which  is  otherwise  in 
the  usual  style  of  the  author.    316  pp.  i2mo. 

Nest  of  Linnets.  A.     By  F.  Frankfort 
Moore,  author  of  "The  Jessamy  Bride,"  etc 
Illustrated.    417  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review. 

New  Canterbury  Tales.  By  Maurice 
Hewlett,  author  of  "Richard  Yca-and- 
Nay,"  etc.    262  pp.  i2mo. 
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One  Too  Many,  The.  By  Mrs.  E.  Lynn 
Linton.  A  reprint  of  a  story  of  English 
life  which  first  appeared  in  1894  ^n<l  is  now 
issued  with  fresh  illustrations.  The  "one 
too  many,"  the  delicate  pretty  daughter  of 
an  ambitions  widow,  is  married  to  an  un- 
mitigated prig  who  worries  his  submissive 
wife  trying  to  educate  her.  Four  "ad- 
vanced" girls,  college  graduates,  are  also 
introduced.  Red  Letter  Series.  358  pp. 
i2mo.      Paper. 

Outcasts,  The.  By  W.  A.  Fraser.  An- 
other animal  book  by  the  author  and  artist 
of  "Mooswa."  Mr.  Fraser  makes  the  story 
dement  much  more  prominent  in  his  new 
book,  the  theme  of  which  is  the  strange 
companionship  and  adventures  of  a  buf- 
falo and  a  wolf,  the  characteristics  of  both 
being  brought  out  in  strong  contrast  and 
with  the  relief  of  real  personalities.  Illus- 
trated by  Arthur  Heming.     138  pp.  i2mo. 

Paladin  in  Khaki,  A.  By  H.  S.  Can- 
field,  author  of  "Down  by  the  Rio  Grande," 
etc  A  young  man  of  wealth  in  Chicago  is 
discarded  by  the  woman  to  whom  he  is  en- 
gaged because  of  the  discovery  of  a  com- 
promising letter  which  appears  to  be  his. 
He  enlists  in  the  Rough  Riders  and  passes 
through  the  Dattle  of  San  Juan,  ending  by 
marrying  another  woman.  Bel  ford  Series. 
322  pp.    i2mo.    Paper. 

Papa  Bouchaw).  By  Molly  Elliot  Sea- 
well.  A  merry  tale  of  Paris.  The  charac- 
ters arc  real  men  and  women  of  to-day,  out 
of  whose  very  human  frailties  arise  compli- 
cations leading  to  a  rapid  succession  of 
highly  amusing  situations,  which  the  au- 
thor presents  most  graphically  and  to  the 
great  entertainment  of  the  reader.  Illus- 
trated by  William  Glackens.    261  pp.  i6mo. 

Price  of  a  Wipe,  The.  By  John  Strange 
Winter,  author  of  "The  Career  of  a 
Beauty."  A  reprint  of  a  novel  of  English 
life,  describing  the  usual  social  stratum  in 
which  Mrs.  Winter  places  her  characters, 
which  first  appeared  in  1897.    269  pp.  i2mo. 

Punishment  of  the  Stingy,  and  Other 
Indian  Stories.    By  George  Bird  Grinnell. 
Illustrated.    235  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review. 

QuiBEKON  Touch,  The.  By  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady,  author  of  "For  Love  of  Coun- 
try," etc  Frontispiece.  405  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review. 

Red  Chancellor,  The.  By  Sir  William 
Magnay,  Bart.  The  scene  of  this  romance 
is  laid  in  that  elastic  portion  of  Southern 
Europe  which  Anthony  Hope  and  others 
have  stretched  to  accommodate  so  many 
imaginary  kingdoms.  "The  Red  Chancel- 
lor,' if  somewhat  unusually  full  of  horrors, 


is  an  able  performance  of  its  kind.  Most 
readers  will  pursue  to  the  end  the  fortunes 
of  the  Englishman  Tyrrell,  who  so  strangely 
finds  himself  involved  in  the  court  intrigues 
of  "Buyda"  and  gradually  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances into  taking  a  most  daring  and 
successful  part  in  rescuing  two  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  indiscretion  of  the  Princess  and 
her  lover,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  terrible 
N^nancellor  on  all  cognizant  of  the  tragic 
story.  The  author  has  already  produced 
some  good  society  novels,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent lxK)k  shows  a  wider  scope  of  imagina- 
tion in  the  region  of  incident  and  adventure. 
303  pp.    i2mo. — London  Athenseum. 

Sea  Letter,  The.  A  mystery  of  Martha's 
Vineyard.  By  William  Henry  Winslow, 
author  of  "Cruising  and  Blockading,"  etc 
Cape  Cod  life,  Gay  Head  and  other  points 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  with  pho- 
tographs of  the  region,  are  the  scene  and 
subject  of  this  running  novel,  which  opens 
in  Summer  on  the  piazza  of  a  seaside  hotel, 
introduces  pilots  fresh  from  the  Spanish 
war,  and  is  full  of  the  seaside  and  yachting 
life  of  the  coast  from  Boston  lo  New  Lon- 
don. Bits  of  lovemaking,  yachting  inci- 
dents and  various  wanderings,  together 
with  a  photograph  of  the  yacht  in  question, 
are  included  in  a  book  whose  chief  interest 
is  in  connection  with  the  locality  described. 
Illustrated.    336  pp.    i2mo. 

Secret  Orchard,  The.  By  Agnes  and 
Egerton  Castle,  authors  of  "The  Pride  of 
Jennico,"  etc.  The  scene  is  laid  in  France. 
The  book  opens  at  the  Chateau  de  Fitz- 
roy,  "this  golden  month  of  September,  this 
golden  hour  of  the  afternoon."  The  com- 
pany is  aristocratic,  and  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  telling  the  story  is  of  the  easy,  lu- 
minous character  that  we  associate  with  the 
authors  of  "The  Bath  Comedy."  The  pages 
are  peppered  with  dukes,  marquises,  ladies* 
sweetmeat  names,  and  other  ornamenta- 
tions. Illustrated  by  Charles  L.  Williams. 
349  pp.    i2mo. — London  Academy. 

Shacklett.  The  Evolution  of  a  States- 
man. By  Walter  Barr.  A  story  laid  in 
South  Illinois,  which  traces  the  advance  of 
a  young  man,  his  entrance  on  politics,  his 
appointment  as  Committee  clerk  at  Spring- 
field, the  capital  of  the  State,  a  struggle  to 
pass  a  bill,  another  to  secure  the  election 
of  a  Senator  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the 
machine  and  the  nomination  of  the  hero  as* 
Governor.  He  is  at  last  shot,  while  visiting 
a  labor  disturbance,  by  soldiers  on  guard 
over  the  property  of  the  company.  The 
book  is  a  careful,  methodical,  minute  and 
closely  studied  account  of  the  political  con- 
ditions of  Illinois,  but  lacks  the  special 
power  of  making  the  characters  described 
live.    392  pp.    i2mo. 
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Sign  of  the  Prophet,  The.  A  tale  of 
Tecumseh  and  Tippecanoe.  By  James  Ball 
Naylor,  author  of  "Ralph  Marlowe."  The 
author  writes  the  romance  of  the  contests  be- 
tween General  Harrison  and  Tecumseh. 
The  period  is  of  1811.  Ross  Douglas,  who 
has  been  in  part  brought  uo  among  the 
Wyandots,  is  about  to  join  the  Americans 
and  has  for  companion  the  Indian  Bright 
Wing.  The  white  man  is  followed  to  the 
war  by  his  bloodhound,  Duke,  and  the  dog 
plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  action  of 
the  story.  Douglas  is  in  love  with  Amy 
Larkin,  and  the  young  person's  father  is 
opposed  to  their  marriage.  Who  was  Doug- 
las' father  is  not  known.  Gen.  Harrison 
and  the  battles  he  was  engaged  in  with  the 
Indians  are  well  told.  There  are  traitors, 
and  Douglas  is  captured.  In  the  Indian 
camp  he  finds  a  beautiful  girl,  the  reputed 
daughter  of  the  Prophet  Tenskwawata. 
Curiously  enough,  the  girl  is  white.  La  Vio- 
lette,  as  she  is  called,  is  so  engaging  that 
Ross  Douglas  cares  more  for  her  than  for 
Amy.  Finally  the  mysteries  in  the  story 
are  cleared  up.  The  legitimacy  of  Ross 
Douglas  is  shown  and  the  origin  of  Violette 
made  evident  Tecumseh  having  been  van- 
quished, naturally  Douglas  marries  Violette, 
whose  real  name  is  Violet  Brownlee.  Indian 
ceremonies  and  the  ways  and  methods  of  our 
aborigines  have  been  carefully  followed  in 
the  romance  under  notice.  416  pp.  i2mo. — 
N.  Y.  Times  Saturday  Review. 

SlNTRAM    AND   HiS    COMPANIONS.      By   De 

La  Motte  Fouque.  Nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  production  of  this  volume.  The 
translation  has  evidently  been  guided  by 
an  able  and  sympathetic  hand;  the  illustra- 
tions are  well  drawn  and  admirably  in  keep- 
ing; and  the  limp  leather  binding  is  just 
what  the  ardent  book-lover  would  select  for 
a  work  of  this  description.  It  forms  a  note- 
worthy contribution  to  the  artistic  volumes 
of  the  season.    188  pp.    i6mo. 

Stephen  Calinari.  By  Julian  Sturgis. 
in  this  book  the  author  has  given  us  a  novel 
of  modern  English  social  life  which  will 
no  doubt  win  in  considerable  degree  the 
favor  of  admirers  of  clean-cut  romance.  The 
hero  is  a  young  Oxfordian,  and  the  early 
chapters  give  us  an  interesting  view  of  stu- 
dent life  in  that  famous  institution,  with  its 
many-sided  phases.  English  social  life  is 
also  cleverly  described,  while  there  is  a 
pretty  double  love  episode  which  is  carried 
through  many  pages  with  unflagging  inter- 
est The  name,  Calinari,  seems  a  strange 
one  for  an  Englishman,  but  it  is  the  maiden 
name  of  the  hero's  mother,  resumed  by  her 
when  she  is  forced  to  leave  her  dissolute 
husband.  There  is  nothing  markedly  dis- 
tinctive in  the  novel,  but  it  is  written  in  ex- 
cellent style  and  is  well  calculated  to  hold 


the  reader's  attention  throughout.     389  pp. 
i2mo. — Philadelphia  Record. 

St.  Elmo.  By  Augusta  J.  Evans.  Every 
one  knows  this  book.  It  is  a  popular  Amer- 
ican novel  and  those  who  read  once  in- 
variably read  twice.  This  new  edition  is  a 
beautiful  one,  as  to  binding,  text  and  illus- 
trations, the  latter  being  full-page  half- 
tones. The  lover  of  pretty  books  should 
not  fail  to  possess  this  one.    614  pp.    Svo. 

Strength  of  the  Hills,  The.  A  noveL 
By  Florence  Wilkinson.  The  contrasting 
types  of  "campers"  and  "natives,"  in  truth 
an  alluring  dramatis  personae  for  comedy, 
have  attracted  Miss  Wilkinson  to  the  Ad- 
irondacks,  and  she  describes  the  effect  of  a 
society  of  highly  sophisticated  New  Yorkers 
upon  an  evangelistic  lumber  boss  and  his 
family.  The  theme  is  roughly  that  of  Fred- 
eric's "Theron  Ware,"  with  the  marked  dif- 
ference that  Enoch  Holme  remains  to  the 
end  unspotted  from  the  world.  It  is  his  in 
flexibility,  apparently,  which  has  suggested 
the  title.  The  forcing  of  the  tragic  and 
cynical  is  the  note  of  immaturity  in  a  book 
of  considerable  originality  and  promise. 
American  Novel  Series,  No.  9.  395  ppt 
i2mo. — N.  Y.  Post. 

Sylvia.      The    story    of    an    American 
Countess.    By  Eval)m  Emerson.  Illustrated 
312  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 

Teller,  The.  By  Edward  Noyes  West- 
cott,  author  of  "David  Harum."  With  the 
letters  of  Edward  Noyes  Westcott  Edited 
by  Margaret  Westcott  Muzzey  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  life,  by  Forbes  Heermans. 
This  book  is  without  the  humor  which  car- 
ried "David  Harum"  into  notice,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  an  interesting  souvenir  of 
Mr.  Westcott's  talent.  The  hero  suflFers  be- 
cause he  chooses  to  bear  the  burden  of  an- 
other's wrongdoings.  He  makes  the  choice 
because  he  loves  the  culprit's  sister.  How 
he  wins  his  bleak  reward,  how  ultimately 
the  tangle  is  straightened  out,  these  pages 
tell  with  brevity  and  point.  The  slight 
scheme  of  cause  and  effect  is  smoothly 
worked  out.  The  conclusion,  soon  reached 
and  tersely  dispatched,  is  not  without  its 
thoughtful  suggestion.  Altogether  "The 
Teller"  deserves  to  be  known  among  the 
many  admirers  of  "David  Harum."  Frontis- 
piece.    133  pp.     i2mo.—N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Tempting  of    Father    Anthony.     By 
George  Horton,  author  of  "Like  Anoth«r 
Helen."    Illustrated.     246  pp*     i2mo. 
See  review. 

Time  and  Chance.  A  romance  and  a 
history :  Being  the  story  of   the  life  of  a 
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man.  By  Elbert  Hubbard,  author  of  **  Lit- 
tle Journeys,"  etc  John  Brown  is  the  cen- 
tral figrure  about  whom  this  romance  is 
grouped,  concluding  with  the  scene  at  Har- 
per's Ferry.    Illustrated.    434  pp.    i2mo. 

Tom  BeAUUNG.  By  Gouverneur  Morris. 
This  novel,  which  is  dedicated  to  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  opens  in  a  lawyer's  office  to 
which  a  mother  has  brought  her  boy  to  find 
out  what  she  can  do  with  him.  The  visit 
ends  in  the  boy's  adoption.  The  hero  goes 
out  to  the  East  His  letters  describinjf  Hong 
Kong  and  the  various  ports  in  Chma,  in- 
cluding the  pearl  fisheries,  fill  a  considerable 
part  of  the  middle  of  the  volume.  At  the 
end  a  love  story  reaches  its  conclusion.  210 
pp.    i6mo. 

Tory  Lover,  The.    By  Sara  Orne  Jewett. 
Illustrated.    405  pp.    i2mo. 
Sec  review. 

True  Love  Wins;  or,  'Midst  War's 
Alarms.  A  tale  of  love  and  war.  By  Wm. 
G.  Kennedy.  A  novel  of  the  war  which 
opens  among  guerrillas  in  West  Virginia. 
Mercedes,  a  guerrilla  leader,  who  passes 
from  West  Virginia  to  Tennessee,  is  one  of 
the  figures  of  the  story  which  introduces 
the  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Lookout  Moun- 
tain and  Franklin.    259  pp.    i2mo. 

Twentieth  Century  Boy,  A.  By  Mar- 
guerite Linton  Glentworth  (Gladys  Dudley 
Hamilton.)  This  book  was  classed  with 
the  juvenile  publications  in  October  Book 
News,  which  was  an  error,  as  it  is  a  work 
of  fiction.    310  pp.     i2mo. 

Two  Sides  of  a  Question.  By  May  Sin- 
clair, author  of  "Audrey  Craven,"  etc  This 
book  contains  a  view  of  life  from  a  woman's 
standpoint.  It  is  full  of  vigor  and  knowl- 
edge of  human  interests  and  contains  char- 
acters that  are  irresistible.  It  without  doubt, 
belongs  to  a  high  order  of  imaginative  fic- 
tion and  has  for  its  foundations  the  "most 
real"  realities  of  life.    329  pp.    i2mo. 

Unconscious  Comedians.  By  Caroline 
Duer.  The  characters  are  restless  society 
people;  the  action  takes  place  in  this  coun- 
try, on  shipboard  and  abroad.  315  pp.    i2mo. 

Up  and  Down  the  Sands  of  Gold.  By 
Mary  Devereux,  author  of  "From  Kingdom 
to  Colony."  This  book  is  a  story  of  the 
present  time,  whose  events  occur  in  an 
American  seashore  town.  It  has  strong 
local  color  and  much  of  the  life  t3rpical  of 
the  old  sailors  on  the  New  England  coast 
**Captain  Jack,"  a  quaint,  lovable  little  boy, 
and  "Uncle  Billy"  are  sure  to  be  favorites. 
425  pp.    i2mo. 


Van  Dwsulsrs,  Thb.  A  strenuous  quest 
for  a  home.  By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  au- 
thor of  "The  Bread  Line."  Everyone  will 
enjoy  the  delicious  humor  in  this  account 
of  a  pursuit  of  "The  Ideal  Home."  The 
agonizing  complications  that  arose  between 
"Landlord,"  "Janitor,"  "Moving  Man"  and 
"The  Little  Family"  are  limitless.  Only  the 
income  of  the  searchers  is  limited.  Illus- 
trated.   191  pp.    i2mo. 

Vanity  Fair.  A  novel  without  a  hero. 
By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  A  new 
edition  in  three  small,  prettily-bound  vol- 
umes. A  very  pleasing  way  to  preserve  this 
great  English  novel.  Temple  Classics.  With 
frontispieces.    341,  375  and  408  pp.   i8mo. 

Victors,  Thk.  A  romance  of  yesterday 
morning  and  this  afternoon.  By  Robert 
Barr,  author  of  "In  the  Midst  of  Alarms," 
etc  Another  story  of  the  rise  of  a  boss 
of  New  York.  Instead  of  letting  his  man 
grow  up  in  the  big  town,  however,  as  does 
Mr.  Churchill  Williams  in  his  "J.  Devlin, 
Boss,"  Mr.  Barr  chooses  to  bring  his  Pat 
Maguire  straight  in  from  the  hills  of  Michi- 
gan, where  he  has  been  a  resourceful  ped- 
dler with  a  knack  for  politics.  Some  char- 
acteristics of  Maguire  are  undoubtedly  bor- 
rowed from  a  certain  real  life  model.  He 
is  grim  and  obstinate  and  masterful,  and 
he  has  an  early  acquired  handiness  with  his 
fists.  An  intensely  human  side  of  this  boss 
is  his  love  for  a  sweet  girl  in  Michigan, 
whom  he  brings  to  New  York  as  soon  as 
his  position  is  assured — and  who  repays  his 
devotion  bjr  allowing  him  to  die  of  the 
Christian  Science  Treatment!  As  side  is- 
sues to  the  story  of  Maguire  there  are  the 
romances  of  two  young  men  who  also  come 
from  Michigan,  who  try  to  be  peddlers,  who 
are  at  first  victimized  by  a  pair  of  financial 
sharpers  in  New  York,  but  who  eventually 
become  millionaires.  Frontispiece.  567  pp. 
i2mo.— N.  Y.  World. 

Warwick  op  the  Knobs.  By  John  Urt 
Lloyd,  author  of  "Stringtown  on  the  Pike," 
etc.  "Warwick  of  the  Knobs"  is  a  hard- 
shell Baptist  preacher  who  becomes  the 
center  of  strangely  dramatic  scenes,  of 
deeply  pathetic  incidents,  which  would  drive 
nearly  any  one  to  agnosticism  or  infidelity, 
but  Warwick  remains  till  the  end  faithful, 
to  his  God  and  to  his  faith,  just  as  these 
people  lived  and  died.  But  the  religious 
interest  is  not  the  only  or  perhaps  the  main 
one.  The  scene  is  laid  during  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  Kentucky  Knobs  were  on  the 
border  line  between  the  contending  fac- 
tions and  the  people  were  divided  in  their 
allegiance.  It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  a  time 
full  of  dramatic  incidents,  recording  in 
grraphic  terms  that  which  history  ignores. 
With    photographic   illustrations  of   Knob- 
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County.      305     pp.      i2mo.  — Philadelphia 
Press. 

Works  of  Elizabeth  Stoddard.  Three 
well-printed  volumes  make  up  the  complete 
novels  of  Elizabeth  Stoddard,  now  for  the 
second  time  collected  in  a  uniform  edition. 
That  so  sparing  a  production  is  important 
for  its  strongly  personal  quality  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  who 
contributes  "A  Critical  Estimate."  He  finds 
that  the  common  aim  of  these  novels  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  one  of  Mrs.  Stod- 
dard's characters.  The  novels  all  seek  to 
answer  Parke  Auster's  question  in  "Two 
Men:"  "Revelations  come  unexpectedly 
from  those  who  are  the  nearest  to  us  I  There 
is  something  appalling  behind  the  screen  of 
e very-day  life,  countenance,  custom,  clothes. 
^yhat  is  it?"  Their  faults,  moreover,  con- 
tinues Mr.  Stedman,  are  characteristic.  A 
few  more  readers,  a  quicker  understanding 
of  her  work — there  being  "something  of 
Summer  even  in  the  hum  of  insects" — 
would  have  stimulated  her  to  the  frequent 
labor  which  results  in  constructive  perfec- 
tion. Yet  the  wilding  flavor  of  these  early 
novels  might  have  been  lost  in  the  process. 
Let  us  take  them  as  they  are,  for  so  they  are 
worth  taking.    i2mo. — New  York  Post. 

Works  of  Tobias  Smollett,  The.  Intro- 
duction bj;  W.  E.  Henley.  Nt¥v  Hd  tion. 
With  frontiepieces.     12  vols.    8vo. 

World  and  Winstow,  The.  By  Edith 
Henrietta  Fowler.  Winstow  was  a  quaint 
old  country  town  near  the  English  channel. 
It  could  not  boast  of  improvements;  its 
pride  lay  rather  in  the  things  of  its  past. 
This  was  the  home  of  Ursula  Grey,  a 
motherless  little  girl,  who  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  house,  as  well  as  of  the  head 
of  it,  on  her  tiny  shoulders,  and  of  Merton 
Wainwright,  a  wonderfully  clever  boy. 
They  grow  up  together,  are  separated  tem- 
porarily by  Merton's  success  m  the  great 
world,  but  are  finally  reunited.  The  story 
shows  the  development  of  character  through 
suffering,  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  real 
love  is  never  lost  or  wasted,  "death  cannot 
destroy  it,  only  delays  it  for  a  while,"  and 
that  joy  and  pain  are  messengers  sent  to  tell 
us  "how  exquisitely  near  to  each  other 
Heaven  and  earth  really  are."  459  pp. 
i2mo. 

Year  One,  The.     By  John  Bloundclle- 
Burton,  author  of  "The  Seafarers,"  etc    Il- 
lustrated.   353  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 

Zanee  Kooran.  By  Frederick  O.  Sibley. 
This  is  a  romance  the  scenes  of  which  are 
laid  in  India  during  the  great  Sepoy  Re- 
bellion.    Zanee  Kooran,  a  native  princess. 


falls  in  love  with  a  youoR  English  officer  and 
hy  her  woman's  wit  and  strategy  effects  his 
rescue  from  the  hands  of  the  great  Sepoy 
leader,  Dhundoo  Punt.  After  various  trou- 
bles and  numberless  hairbreadtn  escapes,  the 
story  closes  with  the  marriage  of  Zanee  and 
the  brave  Englishman.  Mr.  Sibley  brings 
to  light  a  number  of  hitherto  unknown  inci- 
dents of  the  terrible  rebellion  period.  While 
tne  bright  cloud  of  romance  in  which  he 
envelops  the  whole  adds  sutficient  light  and 
pleasantness  to  make  the  book  very  enter- 
taining.   With  portrait.    244  pp.    i2mo. 
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Laws  and  Principles  of  Bridge,  stated 
and  explained  and  its  practice  illustrated 
by  means  of  hands  played  completely 
through.  By  "Hdlespont"  Contains  some 
of  the  excellent  diagrams  in  color  familiar 
to  the  possessors  of  Cavendish's  treatises. 
317  pages.    i6mo. 


J^      J^ 


GERMAN       BOOK 

DiR   LuTHBRISCHB    KIRCHB  DRR    WKI.T, 

VON  Prof.  Dr.  Theo.  Johannes  Nicholaos 
Lenker.  Tbia  review  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
gives  its  early  history  and  origin,  its  spread 
to  Norway  and  Denmark,  its  various  mis- 
sions, its  present  position  in  Russia  and  in 
Central  Europe  and  its  extension  to  Eng- 
land and  Southern  Europe.  References  are 
made  to  the  literature  on  the  subject,  por- 
traits and  pictures  of  churches  appear,  and 
the  volume  is  particularly  strong  on  its  sta- 
tistical side,  pains  being  taken  to  give  in 
almost  every  case  tables  of  churches,  mem- 
bership, etc.  Illustrated.  Vol  I.  544  pp. 
8vo. 


HISTORY 


American  History  Told  by  Contempo- 
raries. Vol.  IV.  Welding  of  the  Na- 
tion. Edited  by  Albert  Bushndl  Hart 
This  book  covers  that  period  of  American 
history  from  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican 
War  to  the  close  of  the  recent  Spanish- 
American  trouble  and  comprises  the  best 
manuscripts  available,  including  papers  l^ 
Richard  Henry  Dana,  James  LoweD, 
Ulysses  Grant,  Daniel  Webster,  John  Whit- 
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tier,  Henry  Longfellow,  Grover  Cleveland, 
etc  Mr.  Hart's  idea  is  exceedingly  clever 
and  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  an 
important,  interesting  and  useful  historical 
work.    730  pp.    With  index.     i2mo. 

Book  of  New  England  Legends  and 
Folk-Lore,  A.  By  Samuel  Adams  Drake, 
author  of  "Historic  Mansions  and  High- 
ways Around  Boston,"  etc.  This  buok  takes 
up  in  order  the  legends  of  Bo6ton,Cambridge, 
Lynn  and  Nahant,  Salem,  Marblehead,  Cape 
Ann,  Ipswich  and  Newbury,  Hampton  and 
Portsmouth,  York,  Isles  of  Shoals  and  Boon 
Island,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Nan- 
tucket. All  the  old  stories  are  reproduced 
in  telling  form,  and  with  apt  quotations. 
Prose  and  poetry  are  combined,  so  as  to 
present  a  complete  literary  picture.  New 
and  revised  edition.  With  numerous  illus- 
trations.   474  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Celebbated  Crimes.  By  Alexander  Du- 
mas. Library  edition.  Illustrated  with 
photogravures.    3  vols.    i2mo. 

Charles  II.  By  Osmund  Airy,  M.  A. 
Edition  de  Luxe,  on  Japanese  paper,  with 
frontispiece  in  color,  containing  a  duplicate 
SCI  of  all  portraits,  the  additional  frontis- 
piece in  monochrome.  Limited  to  300  copies 
for  Europe  and  America,  of  which  40  come 
10  the  United  States.  Illustrated.  277  pp. 
Indexed.     Polio. 

Civil  War  and  the  Constitution,  The. 
1859— 1865.  By  John  W.  Burgess.  The 
fifth  number  in  the  "American  History 
Series*'  covers  the  interesting  and  most  im- 
portant period  of  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction. It  is  eminently  a  constitutional 
history  in  its  discussion  of  the  points  at 
issue  in  the  light  of  public  law  and  political 
science,  but  it  is  also  a  stirring  and  graphic 
account  of  the  events  of  the  war  (in  which 
the  author  was  a  participator).  An  espe- 
cial feature  of  the  work  is  its  portraiture  of 
the  great  personalities  concerned  in  the  con- 
test on  both  sides.  The  American  History 
Series,  2  vols.  With  maps.  320,  314  pp. 
i2mo. — Publishers'  Weekly. 

Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
Thb.  By  Lewis  Boyles  Patton,  Pb.  D.  This 
book  is  admirable  in  matter  and  in  form.  It  is 
of  fascinating  interest  throughout  for  the 
reader  with  a  wholesome  taste  for  reading 
of  high  scientific  value  in  popular  style,  and 
espeoally  for  the  reader  who  desires  to  be 
put  in  touch  with  the  results  of  research, 
exploration,  and  critical  investigation  with- 
out the  labor  of  sifting  and  comparing  the 
writings  of  a  hundred  authors  in  more  or 
less  p^ect  agreement  as  to  the  main  facts, 
but  widely  differing  as  to  details  of  no  great 
general  interest.    Too  much  praise  cannot 


be  awarded  to  the  author  for  his  citation 
of  original  authorities  and  records,  the 
copious  bibliography  which  represents  an 
immense  amount  of  research,  and  an  index 
which  could  not  be  improved  for  conven- 
ience. With  maps,  302  pp.  lamo.  N- Y. 
Times  Saturday  Review. 

Engush  Cathedrals.  Illustrated.  By 
Francis  Bond.  This  work  aims  to  enlighten 
and  to  educate.  It  sets  out  to  give  a  biogra- 
phical, chronologically  arranged  account  of 
every  detail  in  the  great  and  famous  English 
churches.  The  success  is  marked.  The 
work  is  one  of  value,  both  as  a  literary  pro- 
duction and  a  profitable  exposition.  Sec- 
ond and  revised  edition.  309  pp.  With  glos- 
sary.   i2mo. 

Fallen  Stuarts,  The.  By  F.  W.  Head, 
M.  A.  A  history  of  the  diplomacy  and 
policy  of  foreign  countries,  with  reference 
to  the  Stuart  dynasty  from  the  fall  of  James 
II.  to  the  accession  of  Geiorge  III.  in  1760. 
The  work  makes  free  use  of  the  Gualterio 
manuscripts,  not  previously  employed.  The 
volume  took  the  Prince  Consort's  Prize  and 
the  Seely  medal  in  1900.  It  represents  the 
new  historical  school  in  England,  such  as 
has  been  encouraged  by  Lord  Acton  and  his 
greater  predecessor  Sir  John  Seely.  Cam- 
bridge Historical  Essays,  No.  XII.  313  pp. 
With  appendix.     i2mo. 

French  Revolution  and  Religious  Re- 
form, The.  By  William  Milligan  Sloanc,  L. 
H.  D.  Based  on  Morse  lectures  for  1900,  be- 
fore Union  Theological  Seminary.  Profes- 
sor Sloane's  history  considers  the  French 
Revolution  from  a  point  of  view  of  special 
interest.  The  author  has  sought  to  outline 
the  successive  steps  whereby  the  revolu- 
tionary governments  sought  the  end  so  ear- 
nestly desired  by  the  enlightened  of  all  classes 
and  to  exhibit  the  retarding  forces  existing 
partly  by  foreign  intervention,  partly  by  the 
conservatism  of  the  devout  French  who 
were  adherents  of  the  papacy,  and  partly 
by  the  fanaticism  of  unbelief.  281  pp.  Ap- 
pendixed.    8vo. 

Greater  America.  The  Latest  Ac- 
quired Insular  Possessions.  A  descrip- 
tion, cast  in  a  popular  form,  suitable  for  the 
reading  of  children  in  the  classroom  or  at 
home,  of  the  new  acquisitions  of  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  chapters  describe  the 
adventures  of  children  and  some  are  merely 
descriptive.  The  volume  is  illustrated  and 
will  be  suitable  for  children,  while  still  in 
the  mid-stages  of  the  grammar  school.  189 
pp.    i2mo. 

Historical  Memoirs  op  John  Heneage 
Jesse.    Illustrated.    15  vols.  8vo. 
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History  of  Conquest  of  Mexico.  By 
William  H.  Prescott.  Edited  by  John  Fos- 
ter Kirk.  This  edition  is  reprinted  from 
the  edition  prepared  after  Prescott's  death 
by  Mr.  John  Foster  Kirk,  for  many  years 
Prescott's  literary  assistant.  It  contains 
many  additional  notes  made  by  the  author, 
on  suggestion  of  two  leading  Mexican 
scholars,  and  for  many  years  to  come  it 
must  remain  as  the  standard  authority  upon 
one  of  the  most  fascinting  episodes  in  the 
annals  of  American  history.  Three  vol- 
umes. 477,  463,  467  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

History  of  Modern  Europe,  A.  From 
Fall  of  Constantinople.  By  Thomas  Henry 
Dyer,  LL.  D.  This  history  of  modern  Eu- 
rope first  appeared  in  1887.  It  has  remained 
since  a  standard,  though  somewhat  dry, 
compendium  of  events.  It  has  now  been 
brought  down  to  1900,  and  has  been  revised 
in  the  light  of  the  discoveries  made  in  the 
last  thirty  years  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  as  well  as  of  the  different 
position  in  which  the  Napoleonic  era  stands 
after  it  has  been  moved  away  by  the  passage 
of  another  generation.  Third  edition,  re- 
vised and  continued  to  end  of  nineteenth 
century.  By  Arthur  Hassell,  M.  A.  Vol.  I. 
1453-1525.  Vol  II.  1525-1585.  470,  481.  pp. 
Indexed.    i2mo. 

History  of  Rome  Up  to  500  A.  D.,  A. 
By  Eustace  H.  Miles,  M.  A.  An  arrange- 
ment of  various  facts  in  Roman  history  anno- 
tating events,  causes  and  consequences, 
carefully  marshaled  in  order  to  aid  English 
students  in  preparing  for  examinations  in 
the  higher  forms  of  schools,  at  the  univer- 
sities, and  for  the  civil  service.  The  vol- 
ume has  various  rhymed  accounts  of  events 
intended  to  aid  the  dull  student.  With  maps 
and  diagrams.    614  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo. 

History  of  the  Jesuits  in  England, 
The.  By  Ethelred  L.  Taunton,  author  of 
"The  English  Black  Monks  of  St.  Benedict," 
etc  With  frontispiece.  490  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo. 
See  review. 

History  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
Prom  1775  to  1901,  A.  By  Edgar  Stanton  Ma- 
day,  A.  M.,  author  of  "A  History  of  Amer- 
ican Privateers,  Reminiscences  of  the  Old 
Navy."  A  reissue  of  this  standard  work, 
which  first  appeared  in  1893,  was  reissued  in 
1898  and  has  had  added  to  it  since  an  addi- 
tional volume  on  the  Spanish  War,  making 
three  volumes  in  all.  In  the  issue  in  1898, 
new  chapters  were  added  upon  the  attack 
on  the  Wyoming  cruiser  asrainst  slavers  and 
on  sea  power  in  the  Civil  War.  The  work  is 
in  nse,  as  to  its  first  two  volumes,  at  the 


Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  objection  beings 
made  to  the  third  volume  for  its  reference 
to  Admiral  Schley's  conduct  in  the  Battle 
of  Santiago.  A  large  number  of  changes 
were  made  in  this  edition  and  both  the 
Revolutionary  period  and  the  War  of  1812 
were  almost  rewritten.  With  technical  re- 
vision by  Lieutenant  Roy  Campbell  Smith. 
In  three  vols.  Vols.  I  and  II.  Illustrated. 
658  pp.    With  appendix.    8vo. 

Imperial  London.    By  Arthur  H.  Beavan,. 
author  of  "Marlborough  House  and  Its  Oc- 
cupants," etc     Sixty  illustrations  by  Han- 
slip  Fletcher.    510  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 
See  review. 

Last  Days  op  the  French  Monarchy, 
The.  By  Sophia  H.  MacLehose,  author  of 
"Tales  From  Spenser."  The  author's  pre- 
face expresses  a  purpose  to  present  a  sim- 
ple detailed  account  of  the  steps  preceding 
the  French  Revolution.  It  opens  with  an 
account  of  Versailles,  describes  the  King's 
palace  and  household,  the  marriage  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI., 
Turgot,  the  diamond  necklace,  and  the  Par- 
liaments, carrying  the  story  down  to  Au- 
gust, 1788,  when  the  States  General  were 
convened.  A  list  of  authorities  succeeds, 
and  the  index  is  reasonably  full.  The  his- 
tory runs  in  the  current  of  plain  narrative, 
describing  everything  and  takes  as  little  as 
possible  for  granted  in  the  reader's  knowl- 
edge.  379  pp.   Indexed.    i2mo. 

L1NC01.N  IN  Story.  The  life  of  the  mar- 
tyr President  told  in  authenticated  anec- 
dotes. Edited  by  Silas  G.  Pratt  In  this 
book  there  are  to  be  found  many  stories 
gleaned  from  various  sources,  and  the  editor 
adds  that  "no  anecdote  is  given  which  has 
not  been  fully  verified."  A  complete  life 
history  of  Lincoln  is  not  attempted.  The 
stories  are,  however,  arranged  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  and  as  the  salient  points  of  Lin- 
coln's life  are  mentioned,  the  warp  is  formed 
on  "which  the  various  anecdotes  are  woven." 
Illustrated.  218  pp.  With  appendix.  i2mo. 
— N.  Y.  Times  Saturday  Review. 

Maryland  as  a  Proprietary  Province. 
By  Newton  D.  Mereness.  This  is  a  history 
of  the  government  rather  than  of  the  people. 
The  author  describes  the  original  position 
of  the  lord  proprietor  in  his  enjoyment  of 
royal  rights  over  the  territory  and  of  mon- 
archical powers  of  government  The  demo- 
cratic tendencies  peculiar  to  the  New  World 
are  mentioned.  An  account  is  given  of  dis- 
turbances originating  from  without  that 
weakened  the  lord  proprietor's  control.  One 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  industrial  develop- 
ment, another  to  the  social  development,  to 
show  that  the  growth  of  industrial  inde- 
pendence and  social  pressure  promoted  the 
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cause  of  popular  government.  The  chapter 
on  the  Executive  describes  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  oflficial  system  in  the  Governor 
and  Council ;  that  on  the  Legislature  gives 
an  account  of  the  successive  steps  through 
which  the  popular  branch  gained  control  of 
its  own  organization  and  caused  the  juris- 
diction of  the  law-making  body  to  be  greatly 
CJrtended.  The  chapters  on  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  military  affairs,  and  finance 
describe  the  government  in  operation  and 
tdl  of  many  victories  won  by  the  people's 
representatives  in  the  lower  house  over  the 
lord  propritor's  representatives  in  the  upper 
house  of  the  Assembly.  524  pp.  Indexed. 
8va 

Modern  Athens.  By  George  Horton. 
The  author  has  put  to  good  account  the  ob- 
servations that  he  has  been  able  to  make 
daring  his  sojourn  as  American  Consul  in 
Athens.  In  "Modem  Athens"  Mr.  Horton 
has  given  a  delightfully  clear  and  effective 
picture  of  the  Greece  of  to-day,  describing 
it  with  all  the  natural  coloring  and  charm 
of  light  and  shade,  while  the  whole  effect  is 
enhanced  by  a  number  of  interesting  pho- 
tographs.   91  pp.    8vo. 

Plutarch's  Themistocles  and  Aristides. 
Newly  translated  with  introduction  and 
notes.  By  Bemadotte  Perrin.  The  author 
has  not  attempted  a  learned  book  for  the 
learned^  seeking  rather  to  attract  the  gen- 
eral reader  of  cultivation  and  taste;  but  he 
hopes  for  the  approval  of  scholars  also. 
Illustrated.    352  pp.     Indexed.    8vo. 

Roman  Public  Life.  By  A.  H.  J.  Green- 
idge,  M.  A.  The  author  has  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  explaining,  by  an  exhaustive  de- 
scription of  public  life  in  the  Roman  Re- 
public and  principate,  the  growth  and  work- 
ing of  the  Roman  Constitution.  All  the  im- 
portant aspects  of  this  public  life,  central, 
municipal  and  provincial,  are  touched  upon 
in  a  way  to  exhibit  the  political  genius  of  the 
Roman  in  connection  with  the  chief  prob- 
lems* of  administration  which  it  attempted 
to  solve.  The  volume  is  fully  indexed  and 
amx>tated,  with  an  extensive  bibliography. 
444  pp.     i2mo. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Roman  Theocracy  and  the  Republic, 
The.  1846— 1849.  By  R.  M.  Johnston.  309 
pp.   Indexed.    8vo. 

Rules  of  Proceeding  and  Debate  in  De- 
liberative AssEMBUES.  By  Luther  S.  Gush- 
ing. New  edition.  With  many  additional 
notes  1^  Albert  S.  Bolles.  Including  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  223  pp.  Indexed. 
i8ma 

Short  Histchiy  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, A    By  Everett  Tomlinson.    In  this 


volume  the  author  has  tried  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  a  clear,  stirring  and  impartial 
one-volume  history  of  the  long  struggle 
which  resulted  in  American  Independence. 
Mr.  Tomlinson  is  an  adept  at  the  kind  of 
writing  that  grips  the  essential  intefest  of 
his  subject,  and  for  readers,  either  young 
or  old,  who  wish  to  understand  this  crucial 
period  of  American  history  nothing  could  be 
better  than  this  uninvolved,  straightforward 
narrative.     Illustrated.     407  pp.      Indexed. 


Short  History  of  the  Hebrews  to  the 
Roman  Period,  A.  By  R.  L.  Ottley.  The 
main  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  furnish 
teachers  or  students  with  a  sketch  of  the 
actual  course  of  Hebrew  history  as  revealed 
by  the  most  recent  researches.  In  the  dozen 
chapters  of  which  his  work  is  composed  he 
reviews  the  "Early  Narratives  of  Genesis," 
the  story  of  the  "Patriarchs,"  "Israel  in 
Egypt"  and  in  the  "Wilderness,"  the  "Con- 
quest of  Palestine,"  the  age  of  the  "Judges," 
"Establishment  of  the  Monarchy,"  "Solo- 
mon and  the  Division  of  the  Kingdom," 
"Prophets  and  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah," 
the  "Decline  and  Fall  of  Judah,"  the  "Exile 
and  the  Restoration,"  and  the  events  occur- 
ring during  the  periods  dating  from  Nehe- 
miah  to  the  Maccabsean  War,  and  from 
Judas  Maccabaeus  to  Herod  the  Great.  With 
maps.  306  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. — London 
Publishers'  Circular. 

Siege  of  Leyden.  Condensed  from  Mot- 
ley's "Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic."  Edited, 
with  introduction  and  notes,  by  William  El- 
liot Griffis,  L.  H.  D.,  author  of  "Brave  Little 
Holland,"  etc  Motley's  account  of  the  siege 
of  Leyden  is  here  brought  together  in  such 
shape,  with  notes,  as  to  form  a  continuous 
episode,  which  is  fully  provided  with  current 
and  contemporaneous  illustrations.  A  map 
explains  the  operations.  Home  Library. 
With  nineteen  illustrations  from  old  Dutch 
prints  and  photographs,  and  a  map.  74  pp. 
i2mo. 

Story  of  Manhattan,  The.  By  Charles 
Hemstreet.  The  author  recounts  the  varied 
and  picturesque  history  of  the  city  of  his 
affections  with  a  most  sympathetic  pen,  and 
bis  pictures  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
times  are  as  quaint  and  captivating  as  the 
subject  itself.  Illustrated.  236  pp.  In- 
dexed.   i2mo. 

True  Thomas  Jefferson,  The.  By  Wil- 
liam Eleroy  Curtis,  author  of  "The  Capitals 
of  Spanish  America,"  etc.  Illustrated.  388 
pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 

Two  Treaties  of  Paris  and  Supreme 
Court.  By  Sidney  Webster.  The  subject 
of  this  volume  is  our  legal  relations  to  our 
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newly  annexed  territory.  It  is  an  intelligent 
and  concise  outline  of  the  course  of  authori- 
tative opinion  upon  the  constitutional  rela- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government — and  espe- 
cially the  legislative  power  of  Congress — to 
acquired  territory.  It  is  written  with  great 
clearness,  and  vigorously  presents  many 
points,  especially  the  differences  in  the  opin- 
ions of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Insular  cases.     133  pp.    i2mo. 

Vanished  Arcadia,  A.  Being  some  ac- 
count of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  1607- 1767. 
By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham,  author  of 
**Mogreb-el-acksa,"  etc.  Mr.  Graham  had 
sight  of  his  "vanished  Arcadia"  in  1870,  af- 
ter the  war  between  Paraguay  and  Brazil, 
and  much  of  the  charm  of  the  book  lies  in 
nis  descriptions  of  such  relics  of  the  Jesuit 
times  as  came  under  his  view.  With  a  map. 
288  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. — London  Academy. 

Women  and  Men  of  the  French  Ren- 
aissance.   By  Edith  Sichel.    With  illustra- 
tions.   Z77  PP'    Indexed.    8vo. 
See  review. 
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Beauty's  Aids;  or, How  to  be  Beautiful 

By  the  Countess  C .    A  reprint  of  a  work 

which  was  originally  written  abroad,  fol- 
lowing with  minute  details  the  care  of 
the  person,  a  general  discussion  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  feminine  charm,  and  giving  at 
the  end  advice  on  dress  and  coiffure,  jewels, 
scents,  laces  and  coquetry.    240  pp.    i2mo. 

Century  Books  for  Mothers,  The.  A 
Practical  Guide  in  the  Rearing  of  Healthy 
Children.  By  Leroy-  Milton  Yale,  M.  D., 
and  Gustav  Pollak.  In  preparing  this  book 
the  authors  have  endeavored  fully  to  explain 
not  only  what  every  intelligent  mother  ought 
to  know,  but  what  she  should  wish  to  know 
regarding  the  care  of  her  child.  They  feel 
that  she  should  understand  matters  of  hy- 
giene rather  than  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
believing  fully  in  the  **ounce  of  prevention  ;*' 
that  she  should  become  the  alert  and  judi- 
cious guardian  of  the  nursery  rather  than  a 
physiaan.    448  pp.    i2mo. 

Life  and  How  to  Live  It.  By  AurettaRoys 
Aldrich.  A  short  discussion  on  the  refine- 
ment of  culture.  All  who  read  it  may  obtain 
from  it  many  suggestions  as  to  the  way  of 
getting  the  best  out  of  life.  All  technical 
terms  are  omitted  and  the  directions  are 
given  in  clear,  simple  language  readily  com- 
prehensible to  all.    Illustrated.  186  pp.  i2mo. 


Hirsch's  Tabulated  Digest  of  thb  Di- 
vorce Laws  of  the  United  States.  By 
Hugo  Hirsch.  This  book  contains  a  com- 
plete digest  of  the  divorce  laws  of  every 
State  and  Territory,  placed  in  tabulated 
form,  so  that  by  a  mere  glance  the  particular 
information  sought  for  may  be  obtained. 
The  form  and  manner  in  which  these  laws 
are  placed  before  the  reader  are  as  simple 
of  comprehension  for  the  layman  as  they 
are  for  the  lawyer.  To  find  definite  infor- 
mation, such  as  a  specific  cause  for  divorce, 
or  the  ground  for  annulment  of  marriage,  or 
length  of  residence  required,  or  whether 
service  of  papers  must  be  made  personally 
or  can  be  made  otherwise,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  item  of  information  on  the  subject 
covered  by  the  title  of  the  work,  neither 
books  nor  pages  need  be  examined,  yet  a 
moment's  search  will  furnish  the  desired 
knowledge.  New  edition.  8vo. — Philadel- 
phia Press. 

Woman  and  the  Law.  By  George  James 
Bayles,  Ph.  D.  With  introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor I.  F.  Russell.  *'This  work  is  designed 
to  serve,"  says  the  preface,  "the  purposes 
of  a  general  view  of  the  legal  condition  of 
the  women  of  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  is  more  especially  for  the 
reading  of  women.  It  is  a  general  study 
and  not  an  exhaustive  analysis ;  it  is  not  de- 
signed for  the  practicing  lawyer,  man  or 
woman,  for  though  it  deals  with  legal  prin- 
ciples, it  does  not  apply  them  to  concrete 
cases;  and  least  of  all  is  it  an  attempt  to 
make  every  woman  her  own  lawyer.  It 
discusses  marriage,  the  relations  of  husband 
and  wife,  divorce  and  dower,  married  wo- 
men's estate  and  the  contracts  and  deeds 
of  married  women,  with  chapters  on  ali- 
mony, women  as  attorneys,  witnesses,  their 
employment  and  laws  for  the  protection  of 
women.  A  table  at  the  close  gives  a  list 
of  statutes  relating  to  women.  The  work 
IS  generally  a  mere  digest,  and  while  the 
law  in  different  States  is  carefully  studied, 
sufficient  pains  has  not  been  taken  to  give  a 
synthetic  view  of  this  branch  of  the  de- 
velopment of  law.    267  pp.    i2mo. 
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Education  of  the  American  Cinzsir, 
The.  By  Arthur  Twining  Hadley.  Maga- 
zine articles  and  addresses  by  the  President 
of  Yale  University,  arranged  in  a  continu- 
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ous  series,  entitled:  The  demands  of  the 
twentieth  century;  Our  standards  of  po- 
litical morality ;  Government  by  public  opin- 
ion; Formation  and  control  of  trusts;  So- 
cialism and  social  reform ;  Relation  between 
economics  and  politics;  Economic  theory 
and  political  morality;  Ethics  as  a  political 
science;  Political  education;  Relation  be- 
tween higher  education  and  the  public  wel- 
fare, etc.    231  pp.    i2mo. 

Life  Everlasting.    By  John  Fiske.    877 
pp.    i6mo. 
See  review. 


LETTERS 


Gail  Hamilton's  Life  in  Letters.  Edited 
by  H.  Augusta  Dodge.  Despite  the  fact 
that  this  book  is  twice  too  large  and  not 
half  edited,  it  is  a  fascinating  book,  which 
one  cannot  easily  let  alone,  but  must  keep 
at  hand  to  dip  into  again  and  again,  partly 
because  she  is  apt  to  be  so  interesting  her- 
self, and  partly  because  the  personages  she 
comes  in  contact  with  are  for  various  rea- 
sons so  worth  knowing  about.  People  are 
often  quite  too  unconsciously  slow  to  see  a 
point — a  point  of  truth  or  duty  or  oppor- 
tunity. When  a  person  comes  along  with  a 
*'spasm  of  sense*  and  on  the  instant  com- 
pels attention,  it  is  an  essential  kindness  to 
be  grateful  for  what  is  done.  Gail  Hamil- 
ton's services  to  American  thought  and  life 
in  this  way  were  often  of  signal  value. 
With  frontispieces.  2  vols.  i2mo.  608-1083 
pp.    Indexed. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Gal's  Gossip.  By  Arthur  M.  Binstead.  A 
collection  of  rather  arfiusing  letters  signed 
"Maude."  They  are  full  of  innocent  non- 
sense and  girlish  frivolity.    189  pp.    i8mo. 

South  Africa  a  Century  Ago.  Letters 
written  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1797- 
i8di).  By  Lady  Anne  Barnard.  Edited, 
with  memoir  and  brief  notes,  by  W.  H.  Wil- 
Idns,  M.  A.  This  picture  of  life  and  man- 
ners in  South  Africa  a  hundred  years  ago 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  the  popular 
ballad,  "Auld  Robin  Gray,"  and  one  of  the 
best-known  figures  in  the  literary  and  so- 
cial world  of  her  day.  Late  in  life  she  mar- 
ried Mr.  Andrew  Barnard,  who  was  ap- 
pointed (solely  on  her  account)  the  first 
Secretary  of  Cape  Colony,  and  from  that 
place  she  wrote  these  letters  to  Lord  Mel- 
ville, then  Secretary  of  State,  and  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  annexation  of  Cape  Col- 
ony by  the  British.    With  a  portrait.  316  pp. 


To  Girls.  A  budget  of  Icticra.  By 
Heloise  Edwina  Hersey.  Miss  Hersey  is  a 
teacher  of  experience,  and,  in  her  own  words, 
she  "has  tried  to  show  some  of  the  beauties 
of  our  language  and  letters.  *  *  »  For 
years  I  have  been  considering  in  one  form 
and  another  the  various  problems  which 
meet  the  American  g^irl.  The  long,  con- 
fidential talks,  in  which  girls  have  poured 
out  their  perplexities  to  me,  have  been 
among  the  most  interesting  experiences  of 
my  life.  What  I  now  have  to  say  to  them 
has  fallen  naturally  in  the  form  of  letters, 
keeping  my  audience  clearly  before  me  in 
the  persons  of  a  single  girl,  needing  counsel 
in  some  exigency  of  life."  The  subjects 
treated  in  these  letters  are  educational,  so- 
cial and  of  a  personal  character.  They  must 
be  welcomed  as  the  serious  offering  of  a 
person  of  much  authority  in  her  own  field 
of  thought,  and  she  can  well  hope  that  her 
pages  have,  in  her  own  words,  proven  to 
some  girls  a  ray  of  light  in  perplexity  or  a 
thrill  of  courage  in  weariness."  245  pp. 
i6mo. 


LITERATURE 

Age  of  Chaucer,  The  (1340-1400).  By 
F.  J.  Snell,  M.  A.  With  introduction  by 
J.  W.  Hales.  Taking  the  received  authori- 
ties Tyrwhitt  and  Skeats,  as  well  as  French 
and  German  scholars,  this  one  of  the  series 
of  handbooks  of  English  literature  begins 
with  an  introduction  describing  the  general 
condition  of  early  English  letters,  reviews, 
ballad  and  chronicle,  devotes  a  chapter  to 
Gower,  another  to  the  Italian  influence  on 
Chaucer,  and  gives  the  last  pages  to  an 
analysis  of  the  poet's  various  works.  Hand- 
books of  English  Literature.  234  pp.  In- 
dexed.   i6mo. 

David,  the  Poet  and  King.  By  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis.  This  is  a  sympathetic  ac- 
count of  and  comment  upon  the  principal 
incidents  in  the  life  of  this  well-known  poet, 
warrior  and  king.  The  book  is  small,  taste- 
fully bound  and  contains  numerous  illustra- 
tions by  Louis  Rhead.    48  pp.    i2mo. 

History  of  American  Verse.  (1610- 
1897.)  By  James  L.  Onderdonk.  The  au- 
thor was  a  constant  contributor  to  news- 
papers and  literary  journals  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1899.  During  his  entire  life 
he  made  a  close  study  of  American  litera- 
ture, and  this  book  represents  the  definite 
results  of  his  extended  researches.  He  has 
covered  his  subject  from  the  primitive  ef- 
forts of  one  of  the  Jamestown  Colony  in 
1610  to  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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His  book  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  and 
scholarly  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  stu- 
dent of  American  literature.    379  pp.  i2mo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Complete  Poems.  By  George  Eliot 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Esther  Wood. 
Personal  Edition  of  George  Eliot's  Works. 
With  frontispiece.    442  pp.    i2mo. 

Daniel  Deronda.  By  George  Eliot.  With 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Esther  Wood. 
Personal  Edition  of  George  Eliot's  Works. 
2  vols.  With  frontispieces.  416,  430  pp. 
i2mo. 

Miscellaneous  Essays.  Impressions  of 
Theophrastus  Such.  With  biographical 
introduction  by  Esther  Wood.  The  Per- 
sonal Edition  of  George  Eliot's  Works. 
Frontispiece.    518  pp.    i2mo. 
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Gloria  Dbg.  A  collection  of  hymns  and 
tunes  for  Public  Worship  in  all  Depart- 
ments of  the  Church.  In  this  volume  are 
contained  hymns  suitable  for  the  church, 
the  Sunday  School,  the  Young  People's  So- 
ciety and  other  organizations,  a  feature 
^hich  not  only  enables  all  to  use  the  same 
book,  but  makes  all,  from  the  youngest  to 
the  oldest,  familiar  with  the  best  hymns 
of  the  church,  and  enables  the  young  people 
to  join  heartily  in  the  regular  church  service 
of  song.  69  pp.  8vo. — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

Musical  Ministries  in  the  Church. 
Studies  in  the  History,  Theory  and  Admin- 
istration of  Sacred  Music  By  Waldo  Sel- 
don  Pratt  This  book  deals  not  merely 
with  the  organ  and  choir,  but  gives  sug- 
gestion and  information  to  the  pastor,  the 
church  committee  and  the  members  of  the 
congregation  who  find  their  share  in  the 
service  of  song.  The  author,  as  musician, 
instructor  and  musical  editor  of  the  Cen- 
tury Dictionary  and  Encyclopaedia,  has  had 
a  wide  experience,  out  of  which  he  speaks 
with  authority.    162  pp.    Indexed.    i6mo. 

Star  Spangled  Banner.  A  very  tiny  and 
very  dainty  book  containing  our  famous  na- 
tional hymn.  It  is  bound  in  leather,  with 
gold  trimmings.     iSmo.    Oblong. 


MYTHOLOGY 

Manual  of  Mythology  in  Relation  to 
Greek  Art.  By  Maxime  Callignon.  Trans- 
lated and  enlarged  by  Jane  E.  Harrison. 
This  is  a  manual  not  so  much  of  mythology 
in  general  as  of  mythology  in  art.  A  brief 
summary  is  given  first  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples, and  the  development  of  the  type  of 
each  god  or  goddess,  genius  or  hero  is  his- 
torically considered.  Second  edition.  Il- 
lustrated.   333  pp.    i2mo. 

NATURAL       HISTORY 


Bird  Watching.  By  Edmund  Selous. 
Mr.  Selous  writes  with  enthusiasm  and  in 
conversational  tone  about  his  failures  and 
successes  in  watching  British  birds,  namely, 
plovers,  and  the  snipe  kind,  doves  and  pig- 
eons, ^11  s  and  other  shore  birds,  ravens, 
blackbirds,  nightingales,  and  others.  To 
rooks  two  chapters  are  devoted.  Mr.  Selous 
doubts  that  these  birds  appoint  a  sentinel 
to  warn  them  of  impending  danger — a  per- 
sistent belief  in  England — and  sums  up  the 
rook  character  thus  cynically :  "Rooks,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  are  not  birds  that  s^ve 
their  conscience  into  keeping.  Each  one 
of  them  is  his  own  sentinel."  Twelve  pho- 
togravure plates,  besides  decorative  head 
and  tail-pieces,  are  the  illustrations  of  this 
book.  ZZ7  PP-  Indexed.  i2mo. — N.  Y. 
Post. 
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Among  Flowers  and  Trees  With  the 
Poets  ;  or,  The  Plant  Kingdom  in  Verse. 
Compiled  and  arranged  by  Minnie  Curtis 
Wait  and  Merton  Channing  Leonard,  S.  B. 
The  approval  bestowed  on  "Through  the 
Year  With  Birds  and  Poets"  last  year  has 
led  to  the  publication  of  this  companion 
volume,  equally  appropriate  as  a  gift  book 
appealing  to  all  lovers  of  nature  and  liter- 
ature. The  choicest  poems  in  our  language 
descriptive  of  the  floral  kingdom  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  alphabetical  order  of 
plants  described  by  the  ooets.  Illustrated. 
384  pp.    Indexed..    i2mo. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Ginger  Jar.  Some 
verses  grave  and  gay.  By  Ray  Clarke  Rose. 
For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Rose  conducted 
a  department  on  the  "Chicago  Record,"  in 
which  passing  incidents  and  the  tendencies 
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of  the  hour  were  commented  upon  in  dever, 
sparkling  verse.  "Out  of  the  Ginger  Jar" 
was  a  familiar  and  welcome  caption  to  the 
readers  of  the  "Record,"  and  this  collection 
of  Mr.  Rose's  best  work  will  be  appreciated 
by  an  extended  circle  of  admirers.  He  is 
the  third  of  three  generations  of  poets,  and 
comes  naturally  by  his  talents.  These  verses 
cover  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  and  are 
marked  by  a  deft  touch  and  a  sprightly 
imagination.    208  pp.    i2mo. 

Commentary  on  Tennyson's  "In  Mem- 
OkiAM/'  A.  By  A.  C.  Bradley,  LL.  D.  This  is 
a  volume  designed  to  aid  persons  who  de- 
sire to  make  a  close  study  of  the  poem,  "In 
Mcmoriam."  This  great  work  of  Tenny- 
son's offers  many  difficulties,  therefore  Mr. 
Bradley  has  endeavored  to  elucidate  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  obscurities  and  to 
give  a  clear  interpretation  of  the  lines.  218 
pp.    i2mo. 

Farm  Rhymes.  By  James  Whitcomb 
Ril^.  A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Riley's  enter- 
taining collection  of  farm  rhymes,  the  at- 
tractiveness of  which  is  enhanced  by  a  num 
ber  of  half-tone  pictures  of  country  scenes 
with  smaller  pen  sketches.    187  pp.   i2mo. 

Gage  op  Youth,  A.  Lyrics  from  "The 
Lark"  and  Other  Poems.  By  Gelett  Bur- 
gess, author  of  "Vivette,"  etc  The  wide 
range  of  Mr.  Burgess's  versatility,  from  the 
ridiculous  to  the  sincerest  poetry,  has  never 
been  so  well  illustrated  as  by  this  little  vol- 
ume. As  a  humorist  he  is  delightful,  but 
this  collection  also  proves  that  he  may  be 
taken  seriously  and  still  win  praise.  56  pp. 
16010. 

Harvard  Lyrics  and  Other  Verses.  Se- 
lected by  Charles  Livingstone  Stebbins, 
Qass  '97.  This  is  an  attractive  book  of  verse 
selected  from  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
best  poetry  written  by  undergraduates  of 
Uavard  in  the  last  ten  years.  Most  of  the 
poems  are  short,  but  many  of  them  are  sam- 
ples of  really  good  verse,  and  do  much 
credit  to  the  young  men  who,  as  students, 
wrote  them.  Frontispiece.  148  pp.  In- 
dexed.   i2mo. 

Johnnie  Courteau  and  Other  Poems.  By 
William  Henry  Drummond,  author  of  "The 
Habitant,"  etc  The  author  takes  as  his  sub- 
ject the  simple  sturdy  folk  of  the  North 
Woods,  and  his  deep  knowledge  of  their 
character  and  life  enables  him  to  give  a 
perfect  representation  of  their  peculiar  man- 
ners and  simple-hearted  ways.  The  verse  is 
musical  and  full  of  easy,  pleasant  rhjrthm,  as 
if  a  harp  vibrated  beneath  its  exquisite 
jnelody.     The  characteristic  dialect  of  the 


Canadians  of  the  North  Woods  is  used. 
With  illustrations  by  Fred  Simpson  Cabum. 
161  pp.    i2mo. 

Kansas  Zephyrs.  By  Ed.  Blair.  Verses 
pertaining  to  Kansas  country  and  city  life. 
They  breathe  of  the  fresh,  aromatic  breezes 
of  the  West,  and  reflect  the  influences  of 
Kansas  zephyrs  and  cyclones.  Illustrated. 
194  PP-    i2mo. 

Lusus  Regius.  Edited  by  Robert  S.  Rait. 
A  number  of  poems  and  essays  by  King 
James  I.,  preserved  in  the  original  old  Eng- 
lish and  printed  in  old-fashioned  t3rpe,  with 
full  explanations  and  notes.  There  are  also 
numerous  illustrations,  and  some  facsimiles 
of  the  original  manuscripts.    Folio.    65  pp. 

Lyrics  of  Love,  of  Hearth  and  Home 
AND  Field  and  Garden.  By  Margaret  E. 
Sangster.  A  number  of  "home"  verses  that 
will  truly  fulfil  their  author's  wish  that  they 
might  add  a  thread  of  melody  to  the  toiling, 
dusty  way  of  life.  Everyone  should  read 
them  and  be  the  better  for  having  read.  202 
pp.    i2mo. 

Outer  Parai^lei.,  The.  A  story  of  Nath- 
aniel Greene.  Written  by  Peter  Strieletse. 
A  poem  written  in  mechanic  hexameters  de- 
scribing the  career  of  General  Greene  during 
the  Revolution,  ending  in  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary of  the  characters  introduced,  writ- 
ten and  published  in  Central  Ohio.  Illus- 
trated.   95  pp.    i2mo. 

Sonnets  and  Lyrics.  By  R.  E.  Lee  Gib- 
son. A  volume  of  sonnets  and  short  poems, 
containing  many  beautiful  thoughts  and  rich 
figures.  The  verse  is  smooth,  rhythmical  and 
pleasant-sounding,  full  of  strength  and 
sweetness.    With  frontispiece.  126  pp.  i2mo. 
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America's  Race  Problems.  A  reprint  of 
the  addresses  upon  dependent  races  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  annals  of  the 
American  Academy,  and  are  now  republish- 
ed in  a  sin^^le  volume,  with  a  brief  account 
of  the  meetmg  at  which  they  were  delivered. 
They  cover  "The  Natives  of  Hawaii,"  "The 
Races  of  the  Philippines,"  "The  Race  Prob- 
lem at  the  South,"  "The  Races  of  the  West 
Indies."     178  pp.    With  index.    8vo. 
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Contemporary  Socialism.  By  John  Rae, 
M.  A.,  author  of  "Life  of  Adam  Smith," 
etc.  First  published  in  1884,  issued  again 
in  1891,  in  a  revised,  enlarged  and  reset  edi- 
tion, Mr.  Rae's  useful  handbook  is  now 
again  placed  before  the  public,  with  a  new 
chapter  on  the  present  state  of  Socialism 
(1891-1900),  which  is  of  supreme  interest 
in  that  it  indicates  the  gradual  abandon- 
ment of  the'  old-time  ultimate  aim  of  So- 
cialism, and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a 
practical,  commonsense  projjramme  for  the 
amelioration  of  social  conditions  along  the 
lines  of  the  present-day  social  and  economic 
dispensation.  Mr.  kae's  suggestive  thir- 
teenth chapter  fully  justifies  the  publica- 
tion of  this  new  edition  of  his  book.  No 
political  party  is  so  well  worth  studying  in 
its  evolution  and  growth  in  power  and  use- 
fulness as  that  of  the  Social  Democrats  of 
Germany.  Practical  modern  Socialism  is 
but  the  spirit  of  democracy  struggling  to  be 
free.  Therefore  it  finds  nothing  to  do,  and 
hardly  any  adherents  in  this  country  or  in 
England.  555  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.— N.  Y. 
Times  Saturday  Review. 

Day  With  a  Tramp  and  Other  Days,  A. 
By  Walter  A.  Wyckoff.     i^i  pp.     i2mo. 
See  With  New  Books. 
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signed  by  initials,  for  which  a  key  is  fur- 
nished  in  a  list  of  collaborators  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  volume.  The  author  says  in  his- 
preface:  "Our  task  has  not  been  to  orig- 
mate  terms  or  to  make  meanings ;  not  to  en- 
large our  vocabulary  or  suppress  synonyms- 
We  are,  on  the  contrary,  undertaking  a 
more  important  and,  withal,  a  more  reason- 
able task — a  task  which,  as  regards  the  use 
of  terms,  is  two-fold:  to  extend  the  mean- 
ings which  our  terms  have,  and  to  render 
them  clear  by  definitions — ^this  on  the  one 
hand;  and  to  interpret  the  movement  of 
thought  through  which  the  meanings  thus 
determined  have  arisen,  with  a  view  of 
discovering  what  is  really  vital  in  the  de- 
velopment of  thought  and  terminology — ^this 
on  the  other  hand.  So  much  may  be  said 
without  presenting  a  dissertation  on  the 
philosophy  of  language,  or  suggesting  the 
outline  of  a  would-be  science  of  somatics." 
Illustrated.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  644^ 
pp.  With  terminology  in  English,  French, 
German  and  Italian.    Svo. 

Who's  the  Author?  A  guide  to  author- 
ship of  novels,  etc.,  of  American  Literature- 
By  Louis  Harman  Peet.  284  pp.  Indexed. 
i6mo. 

RELIGION 


REFEREN      CE 

Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities. 
Mythology,  Religion,  Literature  and  Art. 
From  German  of  Dr.  Oskar  Seyffert.  Re- 
vised and  edited  by  Henry  Nettleship,  M. 
A.,  and  J.  E.  bandys,  Litt.  D.  When  this 
classical  dictionary  appeared  in  1891  it  was 
at  once  accepted  as  giving  the  best  sum- 
mary accessible  of  existing  classical  knowl- 
edge. It  has  now  reached  its  sixth  edition, 
of  which  the  third  in  1894  carefully  revised 
the  entire  work,  while  the  second  provided 
it  with  a  general  index.  It  still  remains,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  of  its  order,  though  it 
has,  of  course,  been  impossible  to  incor- 
porate the  important  discoveries  of  the  last 
ten  years,  and  the  dictionary  is,  therefore,  by 
this  amount  out  of  date  at  many  points. 

Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychol- 
ogy. Written  by  many,  edited  by  James 
Mark  Baldwin.  This  dictionary  of  philoso- 
phy and  psychology  when  complete  will  fill 
three  quarto  volumes.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
present  a  digest  of  the  entire  literature  ^on 
the  subject,  covering  all  the  various  phases 
of  knowledge  which  bears  upon  its  study 
in  all  directions.  The  present  volume  ex- 
tends from  A  to  Lines  of  Thought.  The 
articles  are  written  by  authorities  and  arc 


Affirmative  Intellect,  The.  By  Charles 
Ferguson,  author  of  "The  Religion  of  De- 
mocracy," etc.  The  author  undertakes  to- 
show  that  Christianity  in  its  broadest  as- 
pect is  simply  the  attempt  to  supersede  the 
old  world  social  order,  governed  by  eco- 
nomic necessity  and  external  authority,  by  a 
new  world-order,  governed  by  the  human 
ideal — the  faith  of  the  afiirmative  intellect. 
Americanism  is  the  evolutionary  product  of 
historic  Catholicism.  It  is  itself  not  local  or 
national,  but  a  catholic  and  world-embracing 
principle.  It  is  the  affirmative  and  creative 
as  distinguished  from  the  passive  and  crea- 
turely  attitude  toward  life.  This  world- 
transforming  Americanism  is  to  be  propa- 
gated through  all  lands  by  the  universi^, 
which  is  the  culminating  form  of  the  spirit* 
The  university  must  cease  to  be  a  segre- 
gation of  learned  and  learning  men.  204  pp* 
i2mo. 

Critical  and  Energetical  Commentary 
ON  THE  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude. 
By  Rev.  Charles  Bigg,  D.  D.  This  "labor- 
ious  volume,"  as  it  is  termed  by  the  author 
in  his  introduction,  begins  with  a  careful 
summary  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
epistle  was  written,  in  which  the  conclusion 
is  reached  that  St.  Peter  represented  the 
organization  and  St  Paul  the. mysticism  and 
personal   inspiration  of  the   early   church.. 
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Two  epistles  of  Peter  and  the  epistles  of 
Jude  are  the  subject  of  a  minute  commen- 
tary without  text,  based  on  the  original, 
and  references  to  these  epistles  are  carefully 
collated.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  more  of 
an  apparatus  for  the  careful  study  of  these 
epistles  than  a  commentary  upon  them.  353 
pp.    i2mo. 

Ethnic  Trinities  and  Their  Relations 
TO  THE  Christian  Trinity,  The.  By  Levi 
Leonard  Paine.  Professor  Paine  now  ex- 
tends the  historical  survey,  which  in  his 
former  book  was  restricted  to  Christianity, 
to  the  whole  field  of  religious  thought  con- 
cerning God  and  his  relations  to  mankind. 
The  trinitarian  idea  is  shown  to  be  in- 
wrought more  or  less  fully  in  all  world-re- 
ligions, and  this  book  traces  the  growths 
of  the  idea,  especially  in  those  religions  in 
which  it  has  been  most  developed — ^the  Hin- 
doo, the  Zoroastrian,  and  the  Greek.  Care- 
ful consideration  is  given  to  Christianity  as 
a  world-religfion  and  its  providential  mis- 
sion as  such.  The  book  is  a  strong,  fear- 
less, reverent  study  of  great  religious  ques- 
tions.   369  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

Holy  Bible,  The.  Containing  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  translated  out  of  original 
tongues,  being  the  version  set  forth  A.  D. 
161 1.  Compared  with  the  most  ancient  au- 
thorities and  revised  A.  D.1881-1885.  This  is 
the  revised  edition  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  authorized  by 
the  American  Revision  Committee.  It  has 
been  spoken  of  as  the  standard  translation 
for  the  English-speaking  people.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  many  corrections  as  to 
translation  and  has  been  revised  according 
to  the  most  ancient  anthorities.  1224 
pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Life  of  Jksus  of  Nazareth.  A  study. 
By  Rush  Rhees.  This  is  intended  as  a  com- 
panion book  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  story 
of  Christ.  In  it  the  author  seeks  in  a  clear, 
non-technical  way  to  interpret  and  solve 
some  of  the  many  Questions  raised  by  the 
perusal  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  not  a 
story,  hut  essentially  a  study,  written  not 
to  entertain  but  to  aid  in  teaching.  With 
nap-    30B  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

Messages  of  the  Prophets  and  Priestly 
Historians,  The.  By  John  Edgar  Mc- 
Fadyen.  This  is  a  series  of  paraphrases  of 
the  Testament  stories,  for  the  purpose  of 
hanging  to  light  hidden  messages  and  ob- 
scure truths.  To  atuin  this  end,  some 
critical  discussion  has  been  necessary,  so  the 
author  has  as  clearly  and  briefly  as  pos- 
sible given  some  idea  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  many  and.  grave  problems  of  the 
Scriptures  are  dealt  with.  He  then  gives 
lucid  interpretations  to  the  Biblical  stories. 


deriving  therefrom  many  helpful  lessons. 
The  book  on  the  whole  is  enlightening  and 
possesses  attractions  both  mentally  and  mor- 
ally.   355  PP«     i2mo. 

Rational  Basis  of  Orthodoxy,  The.  By 
Albert  Weston  Moore,  D.  D.  Dr.  Moore 
has  written  a  strong,  clear,  candid  defense 
of  the  commonly  accepted  orthodox  relig- 
ious views.  His  object  is  to  determine  what 
basis  these  have  in  reason  and  common 
sense.  His  treatment  of  "Miracles,  "The  In- 
carnation," "The  Atonement,"  and  other 
cardinal  doctrines  is  fresh  and  illuminat- 
ing, and  he  shows  much  skill  in  dealing  with 
the  latest  positions  of  scientists  and  agnos- 
tics. His  distinctions  between  knowledge 
and  belief,  hypothesis  and  demonstration, 
are  admirably  made.  The  clearness  and 
stimulating  quality  of  the  book  strongly 
commend  it  to  thoughtful  religious  readers* 
392  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

Sunny  Side  of  Christianity.  By  Charles- 
H.  Parkhurst,  D.  D.  This  book  should  be 
welcomed  by  all  true,  well-meaning  and 
well-endeavoring  men  and  women,  whatever 
their  creed.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  a  book  for 
Christians  alone — it  is  addressed  to  all  the 
world  which  endeavors  to  make  life  better 
and  sweeter  and  more  light.  It  is  so  simple, 
this  doctrine  of  the  heart,  which  is  so  much 
better  than  all  doctrines  of  the  head — ^this- 
preaching  of  love  as  the  solution  of  human 
life.  124  pp.  i2mo. — N.  Y.  Mail  and  Ex- 
press. 

St.  Luke.  Edited  by  Walter  F.  Adeney^ 
The  volume  on  Luke  has  an  introduction 
which  devotes  itself  principally  to  a  general 
analysis  and  description  of  the  Gospel,  giv- 
ing comparatively  little  attention  to  ques- 
tions of  origin.  In  other  respects  the  vol- 
ume resembles  that  of  Matthew.  The  New 
Century  Bible  Introduction,  revised,  au- 
thorized version,  with  index  and  maps.  396« 
pp.    i6mo. 

Saint  Matthew.  Edited  by  Prof.  W.  F. 
Slater.  Gives  the  authorized  version,  the 
revised  version,  with  annotations,  and  ai> 
introduction,  describes  the  general  synoptic 
question  and  the  relation  of  the  canonical 
Gospel  to  the  original  work  of  Matthew, 
presents  the  object  and  method  of  the  Gos- 
pel, a  list  of  works  for  consultation  by  Eng- 
lish readers  and  an  analysis  of  the  GospeL 
The  notes  are  such  as  usually  appear  in  com- 
mentaries, partly  historical  and  partly  deal- 
ing with  questions  of  faith  and  teaching.. 
The  general  spirit  is  extremely  liberal,  but 
at  the  same  time  devout.  New  Century 
Bible  Introduction,  revised,  authorized 
version,  with  index,  notes  and  maps.  32^ 
pp.    i6mo.  ^ 
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World  Before  Abraham,  The.  Accord- 
ing to  Genesis  I. -XI.  With  an  introduction 
to  the  Pentateuch.  By  H.  G.  Mitchell  In 
this  book  the  author  deals  with  the  opening 
chapters  of  Genesis  in  the  spirit  of  the  mod- 
em historical  scholar,  reverently  but  without 
superstition.  He  treats  "The  Origin  of 
Things;"  "Noah  and  His  Times;"  "The 
Origin  of  the  Peoples;"  "The  Traditional 
Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch;"  "The  Age 
of  the  Documents  and  the  Order  of  Com- 
pilation."   280  with  appendix.     i2mo. 


jC      ^ 
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Anaesthetics  and  Their  Administra- 
tion. A  Text-book  for  Medical  and  Dental 
Practitioners  and  Students.  By  Frederic 
W.  Hewitt,  M.  A.  New  edition.  With  il- 
lustrations.   500  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Handbook  on  Petroleum  for  Inspectors 
Under  the  Petroleum  Acts.  By  Captain  J. 
H.  Thomson  and  Boverton  Redwood.  Maps 
and  diagrams.    288  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Mighty  Deep  and  What  We  Know  of 
It,  The.  By  Agnes  Gibeme,  author  of 
"Sun,  Moon  and  Stars,"  etc.  Much  infor- 
mation has  been  gained  within  the  last  dec- 
ade or  two  of  years  about  the  ocean,  its 
make,  the  laws  which  govern  its  movements, 
its  dark  and  mysterious  depths,  the  various 
deposits  upon  its  bed,  and  the  innumerable 
living  creatures  by  which  it  is  inhabited. 
This  book  is  a  compilation  of  leading  facts 
from  the  great  storehouse  of  knowledge,  for 
popular  reading.  Illustrated.  290  pp.  i2mo. 
— Publishers'  Weekly. 

Protozoa,  The.  By  Gary  N.  Calkins,  Ph. 
D.  This  volume,  the  only  one  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  upon  the  entire  group  of  uni- 
<:ellular  animals,  aims  to  provide  a  manual 
for  the  wide  circle  of  nature  students  who 
find  in  the  Protozoa  a  fascinating  field  for 
observation  and  research,  as  well  as  for  the 
professional  naturalists  who  search  more 
deeply  for  the  solution  of  many  morphologi- 
cal and  physiological  problems.  The  Pro- 
tozoa are  treated  historically,  descriptively 
and  comparatively;  one  chapter  is  devoted 
to  general  physiology  of  Protozoa,  while 
considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  and  mode  of  life  of  these 
microscopic  animals.  Each  of  the  descrip- 
tive chapters  ends  with  a  classification  of 
the  group  considered,  while  a  short  history 
of  the  present  scheme  of  classification,  the 
relations  of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  posi- 
tion which  Protozoa  have  occupied  in  the- 


ories of  spontaneous  generation  arc  given 
in  the  first  chapter.  Columbia  University 
Biological  Series.  Illustrated.  310  pp.  In- 
dexed.   Quarto. 


SELECTIONS 

Beautiful  Thoughts  From  Ralph  Wal- 
do Emerson.  Arranged  by  Margaret  B. 
Shipp.  This  title  explains  itself.  Miss 
Shipp  has  selected  from  Emerson's  essays 
and  poems  a  large  number  of  what  seemed 
beautiful  or  striking  passages.  Her  choice 
shows  good  taste  and  a  refined  appreciation 
for  the  "best"  both  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion.   369  pp.    i8mo. 

Handy  Dictionary  op  Poetical  Quota- 
tions. Conmiled  by  George  W.  Powers, 
author  of  "Important  Events,"  etc.  This 
work  is  alphabetized  according  to  the  lead- 
ing word  in  the  quotation,  and  the  quotation 
itself  is  given,  together  with  the  author  and 
location.  At  the  back  of  the  book  a  con- 
densed index  is  given  of  both  authors  and 
extracts,  making  of  the  whole  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  compendium  of  poetry.  The 
extracts  are  collected  from  a  g^reat  number 
of  poets,  chiefly  British  and  American, 
showing  by  these  brief  but  strong  glimpses 
the  power  of  the  minds  which  lay  behind 
them.    326  pp.     i6mo. 

Handy  Dictionary  op  Prose  Quotations. 
Compiled  by  George  W.  Powers,  author  of 
"Important  Events,"  etc  These  selections 
cover  a  wide  range,  from  the  precepts  of 
the  Chinese  philosopher,  Confucius,  to  the 
latest  utterances  of  Senator  Hoar  on  "Im- 
perialism." A  comprehensive  index  of  both 
authors  and  quotations  is  included,  aiding 
greatly  to  quick  decisions  about  questions 
of  disputed  authorship.  308  pp.  Indexed. 
i6mo. 

In  Friendship's  Name,  What  Makes  A 
Friend?  Compiled  by  Volney  Streamer. 
Two  pretty  companion  books,  containing 
quotations  from  many  great  writers  on  the 
subjects  of  "Friendship"  and  the  "Making 
of  Friends."  Shakespeare,  Schiller,  Brown- 
ing, Eliot,  Young  and  many  others  are  rep- 
resented.   2  vols.    i2mo. 

Multitude  of  Counsellors.  Being  a  col- 
lection of  codes,  precepts  and  rules  of  life 
from  the  wise  of  all  ages.  Edited,  with  in- 
troductory essay  on  the  ancient  and  modem 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  by  J.  N. 
Lamed.  This  is  a  varied  collection  of  the 
condensed  wisdom  of  sages  of  all  times.  It 
includes  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  mediaeval 
and  modern  aphorisms  and  proverbs,  con- 
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dse  and  pithy  expressions  of  the  world's 
best  judgment  on  the  most  important  mat- 
ters of  human  life  and  conduct.  It  is  very 
comprehensive,  ranging  from  the  Bible, 
Buddha  and  Pythagoras  to  Franklin  and 
Emerson.    465  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

Unknown  Singers,  The.  By  C.  F.  Dale, 
author  of  "The  American  Citizen,"  etc 
These  selections  from  the  songs  are  printed 
in  paragraphed  lines,  using  the  author's  ver- 
sion, and  including  about  one-half  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  The  selection  is  admir- 
ably made,  and  the  songs  are  printed  as  if 
they  were  poems,  without  division  into  verses 
and  giving  no  indication  of  the  various 
sources  from  which  the  unknown  Hebrew 
compiler  gathered  these  parts  of  his  five 
books  of  Psalmody.  The  Day's  Work  Se- 
ries.   94  pp.    i2mo. 

Wise  Men  and  a  Fool.  By  Coulson  Ker- 
nahan.  A  series  of  papers,  critical  and  lit- 
erary, up6n  several  famous  writers,  including 
Emerson,  George  Macdonald,  Stevenson 
and  others.  Illustrated  with  portraits.  264 
pp.   8vo. 

Year  Book  op  Famous  Lyrics,  A.  Edited 
by  Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles.  In  this  vol- 
ume the  editor  has  given  one  or  two  poems 
of  the  lyrical  type  to  each  day  of  the  year. 
These  selections  have  been  made  from  fa- 
mous British  poets,  among  whom  we  find 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Shelly,  Byron,  Keats, 
Lowell  and  many  others.  Illustrated.  366 
pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

Year  in  the  Fields,  A.  Selections  from 
the  writings  of  John  Burroughs.  "A  Year 
in  the  Fields,"  after  appearing  in  the  At- 
lantic, was  first  published  in  1875.  It  has 
been  issued  over  and  over  again,  and  now 
appears  prefaced  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  au- 
thor and  photographs  of  various  scenes  de- 
scribed in  it,  with  Mr.  Burroughs  as  a  cen- 
tral and  somewhat  self-conscious  figure. 
Illustrations  from  photographs  by  Clifton 
Johnson.     220  pp.     i2mo. 


Jk      Jk 


Book  of  Sport,  The.  Edited  by  William 
Patton.  Contributions  by  Ruth  Underbill, 
Beatrix  Hoyt,  Herbert  M.  Harriman  and 
others.  A  scries  of  comprehensive  discourses 
on  various  sports,  hunting,  golfing,  etc.  It 
is  amply  illustrated  in  full-page  half-tones. 
410  pp.    Folio. 

Christopher  in  His  Sporting  Jacket. 
By  John  Wilson  (Christopher  North).  This 


account  of  the  sports  in  vogue  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  first  appeared  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  for  September,  1828,  and  was  af- 
terward included  in  "Christopher  North's 
Recreations,"  in  1842.  "Christopher  in  His 
Sporting  Jacket"  is  practically  unknown, 
but  it  has  qualities  of  a  high  order  in  nar- 
rative description,  humor  and  feeling  for 
nature  that  fit  it  to  become  a  classic  of  our 
literature.  The  dress  in  which  Christopher 
is  now  presented  is  peculiarly  original  and 
appropriate.    Illustrated.    133  pp.    8vo. 

English  Turf,  The.  A  record  of  horses 
and  courses  by  Charles  Richardson.  Edited 
by  E.  T.  Sachs.  This  is  about  the  best  book 
that  we  are  likely  for  some  time  to  see  upon 
the  subject  with  which  it  deals,  and,  so 
far  as  its  scheme  is  concerned,  is  perfectly  smx 
generis.  It  contains  no  more  of  past  his- 
tory than  was  unavoidable,  it  is  essentially 
modem,  and  in  it  "the  reader  has  set  before 
him  the  characteristics  of  every  race  course 
in  England,  and  of  the  racing  which  each 
year  takes  place  upon  it,"  with  illustrative 
plans  and  photographic  pictures  referring 
to  Ascot,  Newmarket,  Goodwood,  Epsom, 
Doncaster,  Stockbridge,  Chester,  Aintree, 
and  other  race  courses,  besides  portraits  of 
such  celebrated  race  horses  of  our  day  as 
Bend  Or,  La  Fleche,  Kendal,  Victor  Wild, 
Isinglass,  and  many  more.  As  a  work  of 
reference,  therefore,  and  as  a  guide  it  will 
be  invaluable  to  the  many  amateurs  who 
read  accounts  of  horse  racing  in  the  news- 
papers, but  have  little  or  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  race  courses  of  which 
minute  plans  are  supplied.  333  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo. — ^London  Athenaeum. 

Riding  and  Hunting.  By  M.  Horace 
Hayes,  author  of  "Points  of  the  Horse,"  etc. 
An  expansion  of  the  third  edition  of  "Riding 
on  the  Flat  and  Across  Country."  The  ear- 
lier work  furnishes  about  one-fourth  of  the 
book  now  published,  and  47  of  the  260  illus- 
trations. The  former  book  made  no  men- 
tion of  hunting  or  of  military  riding.  The 
present  work  takes  up  riding  and  its  train- 
ing, the  care  of  horses,  the  bridle,  and  sad- 
dlery. Six  chapters  describe  training  and 
riding,  one  is  given  to  the  vices  of  horses, 
successive  chapters  then  deal  with  hunting, 
race-riding,  steeplechasing,  military  riding 
and  the  steps  necessary  in  training.  The  au- 
thor speaks  from  a  wide  experience  in  In- 
dia, in  South  Africa,  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.    451  pp.     Indexed.     8vo. 

Training  the  Hunting  Dog  for  the 
Field  and  Field  Trials.  By  B.  Waters,  au- 
thor of  "Modem  Training,"  etc.  The  open- 
ing chapter  describes  the  growth  of  a  dog's 
intelligence,  the  best  methods  of  awakening 
natural  qualities  in  different  br^eeds.  ount 
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ishment,  specific  commands  and  training  for 
special  objects.  A  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween training  by  the  "natural  method"  and 
the  "force  system/'  the  author  preferring  the 
latter.    Frontispiece.    281  pp.    i2mo. 


TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Alaska:  History, Geography,  Resources. 
By  William  H.  Dall,  Charles  Keeler,  Henry 
Gannett  and  others.  These  two  large  and 
important  volumes  describe  the  expedition 
carried  on  in  the  steamer  "George  W.  El- 
der," at  the  expense  of  Edward  H.  Harri- 
man  and  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam.  The  expedition  sailed  from  Seat- 
tle, May  30,  1899,  and  covered  a  distance 
of  8000  miles  in  two  months.  Its  members 
included  leading  naturalists  and  geologists, 
a  group  of  artists,  and  every  appliance  was 
provided  for  making  collections.  The  work 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  photographs 
and  contains  a  narrative  of  the  expedition 
by  John  Burroughs ;  "The  Pacific  Coast  Gla- 
ciers," by  John  Muir;  "Natives  of  Alaska 
Coast  Region,"  by  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
"The  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  Alaska," 
by  William  Healey  Dall;  "Days  Among 
Alaska  Birds,"  by  Charles  Keeler;  "The 
Forests  of  Alaska,"  by  Bernard  E.  Ter- 
now;  "Geography  of  Alaska,"  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Brewer;  "Bogoslof,  Our  Newest 
Volcano,"  by  C.  Hart  Merriam;  "The  Sal- 
mon Industry,"  by  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
"Fox  Farming,"  by  M.  L.  Washburn;  and, 
"The  Innuit  People,"  by  William  Healey 
Dall.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  370,  383  pp.  In- 
dexed.   8vo. 

Constantinople  and  Its  Problems,  Its 
Peoples,  Customs,  Religions  and  Prog- 
ress. By  Henry  Otis  Dwight,  LL.  D.  In- 
teresting as  are  the  mosques,  walls  and  pal- 
aces of  Constantinople,  to  the  thoughtful 
reader  they  must  yield  in  fascination  to  the 
life  of  that  wonderful  city.  The  crowds  in 
the  streets,  on  the  bridge,  in  the  bazaars, 
where  Central  Asia  jostles  the  West,  have 
more  than  a  picturesque  value.  They  are  a 
postive  influence  in  the  life  of  the  world. 
Whether  that  influence  shall  be  for  progress 
or  retrogression  depends  largely  upon  the 
degree  in  which  its  problems  are  under- 
stood. Those  problems  are  not  merely 
political.  They  are  social ;  the  Oriental  home 
is  an  important  factor.  They  are  religious ; 
and  Moslem  Iman  and  Christian  ecclesiastic 
are  more  potent  than  Koran  or  Creed.  To 
set  forth  these  problems  not  merely  for 
the  gratification  of  curiosity,  however  legiti- 
mate, but  with  a  purpose  to  arouse  a  sym- 
pathy and  interest  which  shall  be  practical 


in  its  results,  is  the  purpose  of  this  book,  by 
one  whose  life-long  experience  in  this  city 
entitles  him  to  speak  with  authority.  Illus- 
trated.   289  pp.    i2mo. 

Florence.  By  Grant  Allen.  These  books 
contains  numerous  illustrations  of  famous 
places  and  works  of  art  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Florence  and  its  vicinity.  Mr.  Al- 
len's aim,  it  seems,  is  not  so  much  to  fur- 
nish a  ^uide-book  for  bewildered  travel- 
lers as  It  is  to  give  the  history  and  chief 
features  of  interest,  as  well  as  a  clear  inter- 
pretation of  those  pictures  and  famous 
works  of  sculpture  and  architecture  that  in- 
variably magnetize  the  average  tourist  in 
Italy.  Mr.  Allen's  success  is  admirable.  In 
a  comprehensive  and  concise  manner  he  dis- 
courses on  all  important  points ;  and  arouses 
within  us  an  enthusiasm  and  desire  to  be- 
come more  fully  acquainted  with  the  master- 
pieces of  the  world,  such  as  no  former  of  the 
multitude  of  art-worshippers  who  have  at- 
tempted to  aid  the  ordinary  person  on  a  Con- 
tinental tour  has  been  able  to  incite.  With 
Mr.  Allen  there  is  a  new  reality;  we  seem 
actually  to  be  in  Italy,  in  Florence,  among 
the  rare  and  precious  treasures  that  have 
descended  from  the  far-off  fascinating  past. 
These  books  should  be  owned  and  read  by 
every  student  of  culture.  Two  volumes. 
216,  240  pp.    Indexed.    i6mo. 

Footing  it  in  Franco nia.  By  Bradford 
Torrey.  The  author  describes  the  vacation 
doings  of  some  enthusiastic  nature-lovers  in 
the  beautiful  valley-and-mountain  Fran- 
conia  country.  It  has  to  do  with  nature  as 
these  happy  people  saw  and  enjoyed  it. 
There  is  much  in  the  book  about  birds  and 
plants,  edible  berries,  fine  prospects,  and 
the  like.  One  of  its  chief  attractions  is  its 
sunny,  out-of-doors  quality — its  atmosphere. 
It  is  a  record  of  happy  days,  and  its  humor 
and  enthusiasm  are  delightful.  246  pp.  In- 
dexed.   i2mo. 

Glimpses  op  the  Rainbow  City.  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  at  Buffalo.  A 
clever  arrangement  of  photographs  from 
the  Pan-American  and  Paris  Expositions 
and  the  World's  Fair,  with  portraits  of 
President  and  Mrs.  McKinley,  President 
Roosevelt  and  a  picture  of  the  McKinley 
home  at  Canton,  Ohio.    i6mo.    Oblong. 

Highways  and  By-Ways  in  the  Lake 
District.  By  A.  G.  Bradley.  This  book  as- 
sumes the  form  of  the  record  of  a  walking 
tour.  But  Mr.  Bradley  as  wayfarer  was 
open  to  a  wide  range  of  impressions;  as 
ready  to  analyze  the  local  tempests  "helm 
winds"  about  Grasmere  as  to  awake  Words- 
worthian  reminiscences;  as  appreciative  of 
the  Cumberland  peasantry  as  of  ancient  tra- 
dition or  venerable  pile.  ^  In  Mr..  Penncll  he 
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has  found  an  able  illustrator,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  praise  these  pen-drawings,  which 
in  reproduction  resemble  old  woodcuts, 
agreeably,  solely  for  their  decorative  effect 
323  pp.   Indexed.    i2mo. — N.  Y.  Post 


what  more  smoothly  done,  it  is  a  storehouse 
of  facts  about  a  vast  land  with  which  the 
United  States  should  have  closer  inter- 
course. 405  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. — Philadel- 
phia Times. 


In  the  Levant.  By  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner. This  edition  of  Warner's  book  unites 
the  rich  illustration  of  a  de  luxe  edition  with 
the  convenience  of  a  single  volume.  War- 
ner's charm  of  literary  style  found  in  this 
book  a  rare  expression.  Palestine,  Syria, 
the  isles  of  Greece,  Constantinople — the 
wonder  and  beauty  of  the  immemorial  East 
arc  here  preserved  in  delightful  prose.  547 
pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

Journal  of  Researches  Into  the  Nat- 
ural HisTOTiY  AND  Geology  op  the  Coun- 
tries Visited  During  the  Voyage  Round 
THE  World  of  H.  M.  S.  "Beagle"  Under 
Command  of  Captain  FitzRoy,  R.  N.  By 
Charles  Darwin.  This  book  is  written  in  a 
simple  enough  style  which  brings  it  easily 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  least  scien- 
tific The  voyage  was  made  in  H.  M.  S. 
"Beagle"  under  the  command  of  Captain 
FitzRoy,  and  this  book  is  in  the  form  of 
a  journal.  For  more  scientific  detail  we 
must  turn  to  the  "Zoology  of  the  Voyage 
of  the  'Beagle'."  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
the  fact  that  to  that  larger  publication,  to 
which  Darwin  refers  in  his  preface,  those 
two  delightful  writers  on  natural  history, 
Jcnyns  and  Bell,  both  contributed ;  the  for- 
mer dealt  with  fish,  the  latter  with  reptiles. 
The  works  of  both  seem  to  us  to  be  read  far 
too  little  in  these  days;  they  are  as  sound 
as  they  are  delightful.  New  edition.  Illus- 
trated. 511  pp.  With  index.  i2mo. — Lon- 
don Saturday  Review. 

Land  of  the  Amazons,  The.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Baron  de  Santa-Anna 
Nery,  by  George  Humphrey,  F.  R.  G.  S. 
The  Baron  gives  his  readers  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  and  useful  information  about  the 
various  vegetable  products  of  Brazil;  and 
his  account  of  their  value  should  serve  to 
attract  English  and  American  capital  to  a 
land  toward  which  Nature  seems  to  have 
been  so  prodigal.  In  the  teaching  of  com- 
mercial geography,  there  is  constant  need 
of  authoritative  books  upon  the  industrial 
resources  of  the  different  countries  of  the 
world,  and  this  work  will  serve  this  purpose 
admirably  for  Brazil.  This  great  State  is 
in  the  Pan-American  sisterhood;  but  our 
general  knowledge  of  the  land,  its  people, 
its  government,  and  its  commerce  is  imper- 
fect. This  work  now  will  tend  to  dispel 
much  of  our  ignorance  wherever  its  con- 
tents come  to  be  known;  and,  while  we 
should  wish  its  illustrations  had  a  better 
character,  and  the  translation  were  some- 


Land  of  the  Wine,  The.  Being  an  ac- 
count of  the  Madeira  Islands  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Twentieth  Century  and  from  a 
new  point  of  view.  By  A.  J.  Drexel  Bid- 
die,  author  of  "The  Madeira  Islands,"  etc 
With  illustrations  and  maps.  2  vols.  267, 
265  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
See  review. 

Literary  Associations  of  the  Engush 
Lakes.  By  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley.  This 
literary  guide  to  the  English  Lake  Region, 
illustrated  by  photographs  and  portraits  of 
those  who  have  made  the  region  famous, 
first  appeared  in  1894,  and  is  now  reissued 
with  the  whole  text  revised  and  collected. 
2  vols.  225,  240  pp.    With  index.    i2mo. 

Old  Dutch  Towns  and  Villages  of  the 
Zuider-Zee.  By  W.  J.  Tuyn.  A  book  on 
Holland,  it  goes  without  sajring,  has  a  flavor 
of  the  quaint  and  picturesque.  Moreover, 
the  authors  and  illustrator  of  this  work 
have  contrived  to  bring  within  the  limits 
of  one  large  volume  perhaps  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  what  is  truly  artistic  and  char- 
acteristic of  its  subject  than  have  any  of 
their  predecessors.  The  eye  of  the  artist 
and  a  sympathy  with  the  position  of  those 
who  have  little  or  no  artistic  training  have 
directed  the  writing  of  many  pages  of  de- 
lightful description.    160  pp.    Folio. 

Our  Houseboat  on  the  Nile.  By  Lee 
Bacon.  The  author  tells  the  stoiy  of  a 
voyage  of  several  weeks  on  the  Nile  in  a 
dahabeah,  in  the  late  fall  of  1899  and  the 
early  part  of  1900.  The  voyage  began  about 
six  miles  above  Assouan  and  extended  some 
two  hundred  miles,  returning  then  to  the 
starting-point.  The  whole  trip  was  between 
the  first  and  second  cataracts.  Mrs.  Bacon 
describes  the  difficulties  of  hiring  and  fitting 
the  boat;  the  character  of  the  crew;  daily 
life  on  board ;  the  sights  along  the  shores ; 
explorations  of  old  temples ;  excursions  into 
the  desert ;  and  the  natives  as  she  saw  them. 
Illustrated  by  Henry  Bacon.  286  pp.  i2mo. 
—Publishers'  Weekly. 

Through  Persia  on  a  Side-Saddle.  By 
Ella  C.  Sykes,  author  of  "The  Story-Book 
of  the  Shah,"  etc.  With  an  introduction 
by  Major  General  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid. 
Miss  Sykes'  description  of  Persian  life  and 
scenery  has  been  read  with  keen  enjo)rment 
by  many,  and  this  second  edition  of  her  book 
should  bring  many  more  admiring  and  in- 
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terested  friends  to  the  first  European  woman 
to  visit  Kerman  and  Persian  Baluchistan. 
Her  account  of  what  she  saw  and  experi- 
enced in  the  desert,  of  her  residence  in  Te- 
heran, of  Persian  housekeeping,  of  social 
lite  in  the  cities,  and  of  her  travels  in  the 
wild  country  is  given  with  enthusiasm  and 
charm,  yet  always  with  a  regard  for  accu- 
racy, as  is  indicated  by  the  endorsement  of 
her  record  by  those  most  familiar  with  mod- 
ern Persia,  Eight  illustrations  and  a  map. 
313  pp.    8vo. 
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Church  Building.  A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Architecture  in  their  relation  to  the 
Church.  By  Ralph  Adams  Cram.  In  these 
papers  Mr.  Cram  shows  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  art  to  every  phase  of  ec- 
clesiastical architecture,  from  the  country 
chapel  to  the  cathedral.  Illustrated.  227  pp. 
8vo. 


Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  By  H.  C.  Maril- 
lier.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
valuable  books  of  the  month.  It  is  a  memor- 
ial of  the  life  and  art  of  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti, the  leader  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  move- 
ment. The  illustrations  are  full-page  repro- 
ductions in  photogravure  and  half-tones  of 
the  paintings  of  Rossetti.  Abridged  and  re- 
vised edition.    147  pp.    Indexed.    Folio. 

Francesco  Raibolini,  Called  Francia. 
By  George  C.  Williamson,  author  of  "John 
Russell,  R.  A.,"  etc  Essays  on  art  seem  to 
be  flooding  the  literary  market  just  at  pres- 
ent. Painters  and  sculptors  are  discussed 
and  re-discussed,  with  much  the  same  re- 
sult Francia,  however,  the  painter  whom 
Mr.  Williamson  has  chosen  for  one  of  his 
series,  "Great  Masters  in  Painting  and 
Sculpture,"  has  heretofore  been  somewhat 
neglected,  with  the  result  that  comparative- 
ly little  is  known  of  him.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Vasari  there  seems  to  be  but  one 
life  of  Francia  available  for  the  English 
reader,  while  even  in  Italian  and  French 
works  on  this  artist  are  exceedingly  few. 
Mr.  Williamson  has  lately  found  a  number 
of  new  facts  concerning  the  works  of  this 
master,  and  after  much  careful  and  hard 
work  in  Bologna,  by  means  of  which  he 
was  able  to  obtain  some  new  information 
regarding   Francia,    he   has   produced   this 


book,  which  follows,  and  that  appropriate- 
ly, his  work  on  Perugino.  It  is  on  the  whole 
an  interesting  bit  of  literature,  containing 
much  new  and  valuable  information,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  is  comprehensive  and 
compact,  and  the  interest  of  which  is  aug- 
mented by  a  large  number  of  half-tone  pic- 
tures.   144  pp.    Indexed. 


Great  Epochs  in  Art  History.  By  James 
M.  Hoppin.  The  author  brings  his  Imowl- 
edge  and  enthusiasm  to  treating  four  im- 
portant epochs  in  the  art  of  the  world, 
namely,  the  periods  of  Italian  Religious 
Painting,  Greek.  Sculpture,  French.  Gothic 
Architecture,  and  English  Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism.  His  work  is  of  appreciation  rather 
than  criticism.  Professor  Hoppin  says  of 
his  aim  in  this  book:  "I  have  not  been  so 
eager  to  brin^  out  new  things  as  to  bring 
out  new  beauties  in  old  things  that  the  world 
has  consented  to  call  beautiful."  Illustrated. 
242  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

How  TO  Make  Baskets.  By  Mary  White, 
with  a  chapter  on  "What  the  Basket  Means 
to  the  Inciian,"  by  Neltje  Blanchan.  The 
interest  in  Indian  baskets  has  drawn  new 
attention  to  the  art  of  basket-making,  with 
the  result  that  basketry  has  found  imme- 
diate favor,  not  only  in  schools  and  training 
classes,  but  as  a  most  attractive  pastime 
and  means  of  occupation  among  grown  peo- 
ple as  well.  This  manual  is  the  only  guide 
to  the  work.  Miss  White  describes  in  de- 
tail the  few  necessary  implements  and  mate- 
rials, and  then  tells  how  to  weave,  first  the 
simpler  forms,  next  the  more  difficult  pat- 
terns, and  finally  the  complicated  and  beau- 
tiful work  for  which  the  Indians  were  once 
famous,  but  which  is  now  rapidly  becoming 
a  lost  art.    Illustrated.    194  pp.    i2mo. 

Print-Collector's  Handbook,  The.  By 
Alfred  Whitman.  The  aim  of  the  author  of 
this  book  is  to  aid  youthful  print-collectors 
in  their  choice.  There  are  many  good  sug- 
gestions and  numerous  reproductions  in 
half-tones  of  famous  pictures.  141  pp.  In- 
dexed.   8vo. 


Sketches  and  Skits.  By  Arthur  Hop- 
kins. This  book  contains  numerous  large 
pen-and-ink  sketches  of  a  high  order,  each 
illustrative  of  some  witticism  given  on  the 
page  opposite.  The  sketches  are  more  worth 
looking  at  than  the  jokes  are  worth  reading. 
8vo.    Oblong. 


Steel  Ships;  Their  Construction  akd 
Maintenance.  By  Thomas  Walton.  This 
is  a  manual  for  Shipbuilders,  Ship  Superin- 
tendents, Students  and  Marine  Engineers. 
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It  is  based  on  careful  study  by  the  author 
and  daily  experience  in  the  profession  of 
ship  construction  and  maintenance.  It 
is  profusely  illustrated  and  ought  to  prove 
a  valuable  work  of  its  kind.  286  pp.  In- 
dexed.   8vo. 

Story  of  Books,  The.  By  Gertrude  Bur- 
ford  Rawlings.  In  this  volume  Miss  Raw- 
lings  has  attempted  to  outline  the  evolution 
of  books,  be^nning  with  the  early  ages  and 
the  first  writings  and  coming  on  down 
through  the  centuries  of  progress  in  book- 
making  to  the  advanced  methods  of  present- 
day  printing,  etc.  It  is  a  decidedly  interest- 
ing and  profitable  study  to  all  book  lovers. 
The  Library  of  Useful  Stories.  With  seven- 
teen illustrations.    160  pp.    Indexed.  32mo. 

Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art, 
The.  By  Bemhard  Berenson.  This  book 
comprises  a  number  of  various  papers  that 
have  been  published  individually  at  different 
times  during  the  last  ten  vears.  They  deal 
chiefly  with  Correggio,  Amico  de  Sandro, 
Giorgione  and  Venetian  painting,  particu- 
larly before  Titian ;  and  contain  many  lucid 
explanations  and  interesting  interpretations. 
I'he  illustrations,  which  are  reproductions  of 
various  famous  paintings,  here  copied  in 
half-tones,  form  of  themselves  a  valuable 
collection  of  prints.   ia6  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Widow  and  Hbr  Friends,  A.  Drawn  by 
Charles  Dana  Gibson.  "Gibson  Books" 
scarcely  need  recommendation.  Their  name 
is  enough.   This  new  one  is  particularly  fine. 


OUR  PATENT  TRANSFORMATION  in  connec- 
tioo  with  our  Utest  PATENT  POMPADOUR  will  cover 
tbe  natural  hair  like  a  net  of  wavy  hair,  producing  a 
graceful  and  dainty  coiffure  easily  adjusted,  requiring 
b«t  a  few  moments  to  secure  to  the  head.  It  has  the 
effect  of  natural  curly  hair,  which  would  require  an 
bour's  labor  at  the  hands  of  the  hairdresser.  Send  for 
tltastrated  catalo^e  of  latest  styles  to 

S.   C.    BECK 
16N.  Elffbtli  St.,  Phltadelphla,  Pa. 


The  "Widow"  is  an  ideal  Gibson  woman, 
her  friends  are  a  number  of  men  variously 
depicted,  the  copyright  "Gibson  man"  being 
of  the  number.  The  events  in  the  career 
of  this  lovely  widow  and  her  masculine  ad- 
mirers, as  pictured  by  Gibson,  form  a  highly 
mteresting  and  amusing  series.  Folio.  Ob- 
long. 
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Spanish-American  War,  The.    By  Gen- 
eral Russell  A.  Alger.    With  maps.    466  pp. 
8  vo. 
See  review. 

With  "Bobs"  and  Kruger.   By  Frederic 
William  linger.     Illustrated   from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  author.    412  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 


Gives  Good  Digestion 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

Half  a  teaspoon  in  half  a  glass 
of  water,  after  meals,  removes  the 
distress,  oppression  and  "all  gone*' 
leeling. 

Gives  sfood  appetite^  perfect 
disfestion  and  restful  sleep* 
A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food. 

Genuine  bears  name  "Horsford's"  on  label. 
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Adam   Bede.    By  George  Eliot.  $2.50;   by 

mail,  $2.70. 
Adventures    of    Mabel,    The.    By   Harry 

Thurston     Peck,    author    of    "Personal 

Equations,"  etc.    75  cents;   by    mail,  88 

cents. 
Affirmative   Intellect,    The.      By     Charles 

Ferguson.    90  cents;  by  mail,  $1.00. 
Age  of  Chaucer,   The    (1346-1400).   By   F. 

J.   Sncll,   M,  A.    81   cents;   by  mail,  92 

cents. 
American    History    Told     By    Contempo- 
raries.   Vol.   IV.    Welding  of   the   Na- 
tion.   Edited   by  Albert   Bushnell   Hart. 

$1.80;  by  mail,  $2.00. 
America's     Race      Problems.      $1.50;     by 

mail,  $1.62. 
Among    Flowers    and    Trees    With    the 

Poets.   $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.60. 
Anaesthetics  and  Their  Administration.  By 

Frederic  W.  Hewitt,  M.  A.  $4.00;  by  mail, 

$4.25. 
Annie  Deane,  a  Wayside  Weed.    By  A.  F. 

Slade.  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.13. 
At  the  Point  of  the  Bayonet.    By  G.  A. 

Henty,  author  of  "For  Home  and  Fame," 

etc  $1^5;  by  mail,  $143. 
Bagsby's  Daughter.    By  Bessie  and  Marie 

Van  Horst.  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.15- 
Belt  of  Seven  Totems,  The.    By  Kirk  Mun- 

roe,  author  of  "Under  the  Great  Bear," 

etc  $1.20;  by  mail,  $1.38. 
Bird  Watching.  By  Edmund  Selous.  $2.25 ; 

by  mail,  $2.40. 
Blue  Grass  and  Rhododendron.    By  John 

Fox,  Jr.  $1.75;  by  mail,  $1.91. 
Book  of  Sport,  The.    Edited  by  William 

Patton.  $20.00. 
By  Rock  and  Pool.  By  Louis  Becke,  author 

of  "Pacific   Tales,"   etc  $1.00;   by  mail, 

$1.13. 
Cape  Cod  Boy,  A.  By  Sophie  Swett,  author 

of  "Captain  Polly,"  etc.  75  cents ;  by  mail, 

88  cents. 
Captain  of  the  School.   By  Edith  Robinson. 

$1.20;  by  mail,  $1.36. 
Cavalier,  The.  By  George  W.  Cable.  $1.00; 

by  mail,  $i.i4- 
Celebrated  Crimes.    By  Alexander  Dumas. 

Three  vols.  $4.50- 


Century  Book  for  Mothers,  The.  By  Leroy 

Milton  Yale,  M.  D.,  and  Gustav  PoUak. 

$2.00;  by  mail,  $2.18. 
Charles  II.  By  Osmund  Airy,  M.  A.  $25.00. 
Childhood's  Songs  of  Long  Ago.   By  Isaac 

Watts,  D.  D.  55  cents ;  by  mail,  65  cents. 
Christopher  in  His    Sporting    Jacket.    By 

Christopher  North.  $2.25 ;  by  mail,  $2.37. 
Circumstance.   By  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.  D. 

$1.00;  by  mail,  $1.16. 
Civil  War  and  the  Constitution,  The  (1859- 

1865).   By  John  W.  Burgess,  Ph.D.  Two 

vols.  $2.00;  by  mail,  $2.22. 
Commentary     on    Tennyson's     **  In    Me- 

moriam,**  A.     By  A.  C.  Bradley,  LL.  D. 

$1-35  ;  by  mail,  I1.46. 
Confessions  of  a  Young  Man.    By  George 

Moore,  author  of  "ESther  Waters,"  etc 

90  cents ;  by  mail,  $1.01. 
Contemporary  Socialism.    By  John  Rae,  M. 

A.,  author  of  "Life  of  Adam  Smith,"  etc 

$1.90;  by  mail,  $2.12. 
Crazy  Angel,  A.   By  Annette  L.  Noble,  au- 
thor of  "Uncle  Jack's  Executors,"  etc  75 

cents ;  by  mail,  86  cents. 
Critical   and    Exegetical    Commentary  on 

Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude.  By  Rev. 

Charles  Bigg.  $2.50;  by  mail,  $2.67. 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  By  H.  C.  Marillicr. 

$11.25. 
Day  With  a  Tramp  and  Other  Days,  A.  By 

Walter  A.  Wyckoff.  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.11. 
Deafness  and  Cheerfulness.  By  A.  W.  Jack- 
son. $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10. 
Devastators,  The.   By  Ada  Cambridge,  au- 
thor of  "The  Three  Miss  Kings,"  etc  32 

cents ;  by  mail,  38  cents. 
Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities.    From 

German  of  Doctor  Oskar  Seyffert.  $2.00. 
Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

Written  by  many,  edited  by  James  Marie 

Baldwin.  Vol.  1.  $4.50. 
Divine  and  Moral   Songs.    By  Rev.  Isaac 

Watts.  75  cents ;  by  mail,  81  cents. 
Dreamland.  By  Julia  M.  Lippman,  author  of 

"Miss  Wildfire,"  etc    75  cents;  by  mail, 

88  cents. 
Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  The 

By  Lewis  Bayles  Patton.  $1.25 ;  by  mail, 

$1.39. 
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DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANFS 

^(PWEST    PUBLICATIONS 


WARWICK  OP  TNB  KNOBS 

By  JOBH  Um  X«lotd,  author  of  **  Stringtown  on  the 
Pike,"  etc    i2mo,6loth,iUttitimtcd,|i^. 
A  powerful  tmle  of  Kentuacj  durinf  the  CML  War. 
WanHck,  the  oeatiml  figure,  la  a  thanuter  unique  ia 
fiction. 

THB  UON'S  WHBLP 

Bt  Amblia  B.  BAnn,  author  of  *'  The  Bow  of  Orange 
Ribbon,**  etc.    ismo,  doth,  illuatrated,  |i.so. 
A  tomance  of  the  middle  of  the  aeventeenth  cen- 
tury, in  whidi  Oliver  CromwelL**  The  I«ion't  Whelp,** 
is  brought  into  doK  toudi  with  the  reader. 


SIR  RICHARD  CALMADY 

By  IfXJCAi  Malbt.  author  of  "The  Wages  of  Sin,** 
etc    ismo,  doth,  $1.90. 
Astrong  and  virile  romance  of  an  Bnglish  coaatry 
gentleman.   The  book  has  proved  the  literaiy  sen- 
sation of  the  year. 

CINDERELLA 

By  8.  R.  CkocKBTT,  author  of  **  Joan  of  the  Swoid 
Hand,'*  etc    xamo,  cloth,  illustrated,  11.5a. 
The  Cinderella  of  this  story  is  a  youns:  woman  wbo 
is  persecuted  by  relatives  and  anestedfor  the  theft 
of  what  are  really  her  own  jewels. 


UQHT  PRBIQHTS 

By   W. 


author 
etc 


of 


W.   Jacobs 
iny  Cargoes,' 
doth,  Sx.50. 
Delineauons  of  the  life  of  the 
sailorman   in   Mr.  Jacobs  most 
humorous  vein. 


CANDLB-UQIITIN* 
TIMB 

By  Paui.   I^umxifCB   mniBAA. 
8vo,    cloth,    illustrated,   net, 

A  vcJume  of  poetry  mudi  in  the 
line  of  this  author^ 
Cabin  and  PiekL** 


QBORQB  BUOrrS 
WORKS 


Thx  WanwiCK  BDmoN. 

pact  in  form,  Hrpe  easily  read, 
la  volumes.  Cloth,  limp,  gilt 
top,  |i.oo  each ;  leather,  nmp, 
l^t  top,  |x.a5  ci^^* 


YOUNQ  BARBARIANS 

By  Ian  MACLAmsK.authorof  **The 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush,**etc  xamo, 
doth,  illustrated,  net,  $1.35. 
A  story  of  life  in  Muirtown.  in 

Dr.  Watson's   most   charming 


W  ANDBRINQS  IN  THRBB 
CONTINENTS 

By  Sni  RicHAU)  BumTON.   8vo, 
cloth,  net,  13.50. 
Cpvers  the  most  fruitful  years 
of  this  renowned  explorer's 
career. 


THB  QUBBN^S  COMRADE 
(Tbo  DMdMsa  al  MarlMroagh) 

By  PiTSOBBALD  MOLLOT.     3  VOlS. 

8vo,  doth,  fuUy  iUustrated, 

net,|S.so. 
An   interesting   biography   of 
Sarah  Jennings,  the  first  Dudiess 
of  Marlborough. 


THE  LADY  OP  LYNN 

By  Sir  Waltbb  Bbsaitt,  author 

of  **The  Orange   Girl,'*  etc 

lamo,  doth,  illustrated,  I1.9Q. 

One  of  the  last  of  the  late  & 

Walter  Besant's  works,  and  one 

of  the  best 


UNCONSaOUS 

COMEDIANS 

By  Cabolxnb  Knro  Dunu  sano. 
doth,  I1.50. 

A  clever  book  by  a  writer  wdl 
known  for  her  brilliant  stories  of 
society. 


SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN.  R.  A. 

By     8X&     WALTXn    A&MBTKOIIO. 

LimiUdEditiott,  With  70  pho- 
togravures.    Special  net, 
(probably)  ^00 ;  special  l^  P. 
editions  at  I75.00  and  $150,001. 
An  impressive  art  book. 


A  CHILD  OP  NATURE 

By  Hamzltow  W.  Mabzb.  author  of  **  The  Forest  of 

Arden,^  etc.    lamo,  cloth,  illustrated,  net,  |x.8o. 

A  descriptive  stoty  of  the  life  of  a  man  of  poetic 

nature  witn  the  gift  of  imagination.    Handsomely 

Illustrated  In  photogravure. 

LOVE  IN  LITERATURE 
AND  ART 

Bdited  by  StTHxn  SxiroLBTOir.   8vo,  doth,  fully  il- 
lustrated, net,  I1.60. 
A  collection  from  the  great  dramatists  and  novel- 
ists of  scenes,  avowals,  and  moods  of  love  and  the 
varieties  of  expression. 


NORSE  STORIES 

By  Hamilton  W.  BfAUB.    ismo,  doth,  with  10  iUus- 
trations  in  colors,  net,  %iAk 
Mr.  BCabie  has  here  retold  the  old  Norse  stories  of 
the  gods  and  the  giants  whidi  have  been  repeated 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

ROMANTIC  CASTLES 
AND  PALACES 

Bdited  by  Bsthbe  SnroLBTOir.   8vo,  doth,  fully  il- 
lustrated, net,  |i.6o. 
Prom  the  great  writers  have  been  selected  descrip- 
tions of  famous  castles  and  palaces.  Illustrated  from 
photographs. 
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ROBERT    W.    CHAMBERS 


1^  ^  *.  Meredith  once  said  to  an 
jif  American  visitor,  but  half  a 
I^^P  decade  ago,  that  the  next 
fifty,  perhaps  twenty-five 
years,  would  see  the  center 
of  literary  work  moved  from 
England  and  France  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  an 
interesting  guess  or  prognostication,  as 
the  future  may  decide,  but  when  one 
thinks  of  the  last  five  years  in  Ameri- 
can literature,  it  looks  as  if  Mr.  Mere- 
dith might  not  only  be  right,  but  that 
the  movement  would  take  place  in 
twenty-five,  rather  than  in  fifty  years. 
All  over  the  United  States  have  come 
American  books  from  young,  sometimes 
very  young,  American  writers,  and  if 
these  authors  live  to  middle  age,  and 
their  work  grows  as  it  is  growing  now, 
we  shall  have  a  coterie  of  authors  that 
ought  to  begin  a  school  of  American 
literature.  So  far  as  real  literature 
goes,  Mr.  Chambers  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  younger  school.  He  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  in  1865,  and  is  conse- 
quently, only  36  years  old  now.  And 
yet,  a  collection  of  his  books  makes  at 
least  fifteen  volumes,  and  because  of 
his  close  application  to  work  and  con- 
stant study  to  improve  his  output,  there 
is  a  steady  improvement  in  what  he 
writes.  Mr.  Chambers  was  educated 
to  be  an  artist.  He  studied  in  Paris 
from  1886  to  1892,  and  it  is  interesting 


to  know  that  he  never  wrote  nor 
thought  of  writing  a  line  until  after 
his  return  to  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  1893.  The  six  or  seven  years 
of  study  in  art  gave  him  a  certain  posi- 
tion as  an  illustrator,  and  he  began  his 
work  by  illustrating  for  Life,  Truth, 
Vogue  and  other  illustrated  periodicals, 
taking  up  his  residence  in  New  York 
city  and  living  among  the  artists  there. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  illustrating 
that  it  first  occurred  to  him  to  put  down 
on  paper,  with  pen  instead  of  the  pencil, 
some  of  the  pictures  which  he  had  in 
his  mind  of  the  life  he  had  known  in 
Paris,  and  the  result  was  the  book  that 
is  now  known  as  "In  the  Quarter." 
Then  followed  in  quick  succession  "The 
King  in  Yellow,"  "The  Red  Republic," 
"A  King  and  a  Few  Dukes,"  "The 
Maker  of  Moons,"  "With  the  Band," 
"The  Mystery  of  Choice"  and  "The 
Cambric  Mask."  All  these  were  light, 
dainty  touches  of  scenes  and  situations 
that  had  come  to  the  author's  attention, 
either  in  his  life  in  Paris  or  in  his  life 
in  New  York.  They  had  a  character 
of  their  own  and  called  forth  a  general 
comment  that  the  man  who  could  write 
as  the  author  of  these  books  could, 
ought  to  do  something  of  greater 
length.  Mr.  Chambers  then  began 
writing  longer  books.  "Lorraine,"  a 
novel  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  fol- 
lowed "The  Red  Republic"  as  the  sec- 
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ond  book  of  that  period  in  French  his- 
tory. "Outsiders"  was  a  picture  of 
the  New  York  artists'  colony  life  and, 
in  the  meantime,  "The  Hearts  of  Men" 
and  "Ashes  of  Empire"  were  published 
and  gained  their  share  of  attention. 
Then  followed  "The  Conspirators," 
another  one  of  the  novels  of  European 
life,  which  was  published  a  year  or 
two  ago.  Still,  the  same  desire  was 
expressed  by  readers  of  Mr.  Chambers' 
books  that  something  on  a  larger  can- 
vas should  be  undertaken  by  him, 
where  his  many  qualities  of  judging 
human  nature  and  presenting  character 
would  have  a  better  field  for  express- 
ion, and  it  was  perhaps  partly  this, 
partly  his  own  desire  to  make  a  more 
pretentious  attempt,  that  induced  him 
to  undertake  to  write  a  history  of  the 
American  Revolution,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  in  fiction.  This  plan,  if  he 
succeeds  in  carrying  it  out,  will  involve 
the  publication  of  four  novels,  each 
quite  diflferent  from  all  the  others,  but 
the  four  covering  the  period  known. as 
the  American  Revolutionary  times. 
The  first  of  these  novels  is  just  pre- 
sented to  the  public. 

"Cardigan"  touches  upon  the  time 
immediately  preceding  the  American 
Revolution,  and  deals  with  all  the  ro- 
mantic characters  that  filled  the  great 
frontier  of  the  thirteen  American  col- 
onies between  1750  and  1775.  It  is  a 
full-fledged  historical  novel,  written 
with  dignity,  with  historical  accuracy, 
and  all  this  without  sacrificing  the 
charm  that  Mr.  Chambers'  writings  al- 
ways have. 

From  the  time  that  he  left  America 
for  the  study  of  art  in  Paris,  Mr. 
Chambers  took  every  occasion  that  he 
could  get  from  his  work  to  spend  in 
the  open  air,  with  his  dogs,  with  a  rod 
or  with  his  gun,  and  he  put  into  this 
sport  the  thoroughness  that  has  always 
characterized  his  work.  Probably  he 
has  a  better  knowledge  of  the  streams 
in  Germany  and  France  than  almost 
any  other  American  or  English- 
man. For  years  his  vacations  were 
spent  in  walking  through  Southern 
Germany  and  Southern    France,  and 


many  of  the  scenes  of  his  short  stories 
in  half  a  dozen  volumes  are  drawn  from 
these  vacation  days. 

At  last,  after  returning  to  the  United 
States  and  settling  down  to  literary 
work,  he  found  that  he  could  do  better 
by  living  in  the  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  able  to  indulge  his  love 
of  outdoor  sports  in  whatever  recrea- 
tion hours  he  might  have.  As  a  result, 
he  has  settled  in  Broadalbin,  a  little 
village  just  south  of  the  Adirondacks, 
in  New  York  State.  Almost  before 
his  door  flows  the  historic  Kinnyet- 
to,  and  any  one  who  will  read  "Car- 
digan" will  find,  through  chapter 
after  chapter,  descriptions  of  fishing 
and  hunting  scenes  on  the  banks  of  this 
same  little  river,  where  Sir  William 
Johnson,  Cardigan,  Silver  Heels  and 
other  characters  of  the  book  fished  and 
hunted  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
The  opening  chapters  of  that  novel  are 
laid  at  Sir  William  Johnson's  home, 
which  was  in  Johnstown,  scarcely  ten 
miles  from  Mr.  Chambers'  home,  and 
x^onda's  Bush,  as  Broadalbin  was  then 
called,  is  the  scene  of  many  episodes 
of  the  novel. 

Mr.  Chambers'  wide  experience  in 
natural  history  will  some  day  compel 
him  to  write  upon  American  g^me 
birds,  butterflies,  and  so  on,  and  it  is 
very  interesting  to  find  him,  in  the 
midst  of  his  other  work,  writing  a 
dainty  little  book  for  children,  which 
is  to  combine  simple  instruction  in  nat- 
ural history  with  the  traditional  fairy- 
tales of  childhood.  This  book,  to  be 
called  "Outdoorland,"  is  said  to  be  in 
preparation  now,  and  with  the  illustra- 
tions of  Mr.  Reginald  Birch,  the  well- 
known  illustrator  of  "Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,"  who  is  an  old  friend  of 
the  author,  the  volume  is  sure  to  be  a 
unique  thing  in  juvenile  literature. 

No  one  can  tell  what  a  man  who  has 
done  so  much  in  literature  before  he 
is  36  may  do  in  the  rest  of  his  life,  but 
if  Robert  W.  Chambers  moves  forward 
as  he  has  been  moving  in  the  last  few 
years,  he  will  take  a  permanent  place 
at  the  top  of  American  literature  in  the 
twentieth  ce0g^^^(^QQglg 
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1.  FkANas  F.  Browne,  Vermont,  1843. 
Everyday  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln — Vol- 
unteer Grain. 

2.  Adolphus  W.  Ward,  England,  1837. 
Great  Britain  and  Hanover — A  History  of 

English  Dramatic  Literature  to  the  Death  of 
Queen  Anne — ^The  House  of  Austria  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

3.  James  Rennell,  Devonshire,  1742. 
Chart  of  the  Bank  and  Currents  of  Cape 

Agulhas — A  Bengal  Atlas — Memoir  of  a 
Map  of  Hindoostan. 

4-  JuuA  E.  Young,  New  York,  1857. 
Thistle  Down— Adrift— Glynne's  Wife. 

5.  Tom  Gallon,  London,  1866. 
Tatterlcy — ^A    Prince    of    Mischance — a 

Rogue  in  Love. 

6.  Caroline  A.  Southey— 1787. 

Tales  of  the  Factories— A  Widow's  Tale- 
Ellen  Fitzarthur. 

7.  William    B.    Rogers,    Pennsylvania, 
1804. 

The  Geology  of  the  Virginias — Elements 
of  Mechanical  Philosophy — The  Strength  of 
Materials. 

8.  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  Norway,  1832. 
The  Fisher  Lass — Captain  Mansana — The 

Heritage  of  the  Kurts. 

9.  William  H.  S.  Aubrey,  London,  1848. 
National  and  Domestic  History  of  Eng- 
land—The Rise  and  Growth  of  the  English 
Nation — Stock  Exchange  Investments. 

10.  Eugene  Sue,  Paris,  1804. 

Phck  et  Plock— Arthur— Jean  Cavalier. 

ir.  Hiram  C.  Haydn,  New  York,  1831. 

Death  and  Beyond — Brightening  the 
World— Lay  Efforts. 

12.  GusTAVE  Flaubert,  France,  1821. 
Madame  Bovary — Salammbo— La  Tenta- 

lion  de  St.  Antoine. 

13.  Heinrich  Heine,  Prussia,  1797. 

Book  of  Songs — New  Poems — Pictures  of 
Travel. 

14.  Noah  Porter,  Connecticut,  181  i. 

The  Human  Intellect — Books  and  Read- 
ing—Science and  Sentiment. 

15-  Elizabeth  E.  Seelye,  Minnesota,  1858. 
Brandt  and  Red  Jacket— The  Story  of  Co- 
lombus — ^Tccumseh. 

16.  Arlo  Bates,  Maine,  1850. 

The  Philistines— Talks  on  Writing  Eng- 
lish—Patty's Perversities. 


17.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Corn  well,  1778W 
Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy — On  the 

Safety-Lamp— Consolations  in  Travel. 

18.  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  London,  1854. 
Social  Life  in  Egypt— The  Barbary  Cor- 
sairs— ^The  Mogul  Emperors. 

19.  Edward  J.  Goodman.  London,  1836. 
Too  Curious— His  Other  Self— The  Fate 

of  Herbert  Wayne. 

20.  James  H.  Trumbull,  Connecticut,  1821. 
Indian  Names  of  Places — Best  Method  of 

Studying   the   Indian    Languages— On   the 
Algonkin  Verb. 

21.  Albert  P.  Terhune,  New  Jersey,  1868. 
Syria  From  the  Saddle — Columbia  Stories 

—Dr.  Dale, 

22.  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  Rhode  Island, 
1839. 

In   Old   New  England— The  Knights  of 
Liberty— The  Patriot  Schoolmaster. 

2-?.  Thaddeus  B.  Vvakeman,  Connecticut, 

The  Religion  of  Humanity — Liberty  and 
Purity — Evolution  or  Creation. 

24.  George  Crabbe.  England,  1754. 

Tales  of  the  Hall— The  Parish  Register— 
The  Village. 

25.  Charles  Bright,  London,  1863. 
Underground  Cables — Ancient  Methods  of 

Signalling — ^The  Evolution  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph. 

26.  Francis  Brown,  New  Hampshire,  1849. 
Assyriology — ^The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 

Apostles — Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

27.  Thomas  C.  Donaldson,  Ohio,  1843. 
The  Public  Domain— Walt  Whitman,  the 

Man — The  George  Catlin  Indian  Art  Gal- 
lery. 

28.  Catherine  M.   Sedgwick,  Massachu- 
setts, 1789. 

A    New    England    Tale— Letters    From 
Abroad — Live  and  Let  LiVe. 

29.  MoRLEY  Roberts,  London,  1857. 

The    Western    Avemus — The    Colossus 
Lord  Linlithgow. 

30.  Joel  T.  Headley,  New  York,  1813. 
The   Second   War   With    England— The 

Great  Rebellion — Grant  and  Sherman. 

31.  Alexander  Winchell,  New  York,  1824. 
Sketches  of  Creation — Doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion— ^The  Geology  of  the  Stars.  (  V^r^rTl/> 
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REGINALD    WRIGHT    KAUFFMAN 


REGINALD  W.  KAUFFMAN 


|eginald  Wright  Kauffman, 
whose  '']2iTvis  of  Harvard," 
a  much-discussed  novel  of 
Philadelphia  and  Boston 
life,  was  reviewed  by  Dr. 
Talcott  Williams  in  the  last 
issue  of  Book  Nicws^  is  a 
Pennsylvanian  by  birth.  He 
-was  born  in  Columbia,  Pa.,  in  1877,  and 
is  the  son  of  Anna  Fasset  Bruner 
Kauffman  and  the  late  Andrew  John 
Kauffman,  a  well-known  lawyer.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  and  at  Harvard.  In 
1897  he  became  a  reporter  in  the  local 
department  of  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
and  a  year  later  was  transferred  to  the 
editorial  staff  of  that  paper,  where  he 
is  at  present.     In  a  recent  interview 


in  a  Boston  paper,  Mr.  Kauffman  is 
quoted  as  saying:  **I  first  thought  of 
writing  'Jarvis'  in  1896,  and  at  that 
time  worked  out  the  plot  and  wrote 
what  was  then  the  first  chapter.  The 
following  year  I  completed  the  book, 
writing  mostly  at  midnight,  when  I  had 
finished  my  work  in  the  local  room  of 
the  Press,  At  that  time  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  publish,  but  Mr.  Page  heard  of 
the  story  and  asked  for  it.  Last  spring 
I  brought  it  up  to  date  for  him,  but 
had  not  the  opportunity  for  general  re- 
writing, so  that  a  great  deal  remains 
the  work  of  a  boy  of  twenty."  The 
attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  the 
theme  and  problem  of  the  story  Mr. 
Kauffman  has  thus  far  refused  to  dis- 
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WISE    and    WITTY    SAYINGS 
FROM       NEW      BOOKS 

Whoever  is  happy  and  helpful  shall  find  his  happiness  and  helpfulness 
increased  ten  fold. — Standetk  God  Within  the  Shadow, 

**  Never  be  a  wasting  your  time  a'thinking  where  a  woman  is  concerned. 
When  her  heart  steps  up  and  lays  hold  the  reins,  the  steed  gallops  to  the 
goal;  she's  always  time  to  think  after  she's  acted.** — My  Lady  Peggy  Goes 
To  Town, 

**  All  that  goes  wrong  is  somebody's  fault." — The  Portion  of  Labor, 

Enthusiastic  philanthropists  casting  about  for  objects  of  charity  seldom 
see  what  is  at  their  feet. —  The  Benefactress, 

Do  not  let  the  good  things  of  life  rob  you  of  the  best  W^xn^,— Thoughts 
for  Every- Day  Living, 

People  sneer  at  love  in  a  cottage,  but  love  that  could  wish  to  live  any- 
where else  is  not  love. — King  Midas, 

A  camera  is  procrastination's  most  formidable  rival  in  the  character  of  a 
thief  of  XXmt,,— Caleb  Wright, 

**  A  garden's  like  the  world  ...  it  grows  all  sorts,  and  the  finest 
looking  aren't  always  the  best,  no,  not  by  no  means." —  The  Fall  of  the  Curtain, 

The  justification  of  romance  is  its  unfamiliarity — **  strangeness  added  to 
beauty" — **  the  pleasure  of  surprise  "  as  distinguished  from  the  pleasure  of 
recognition. — A  History  of  English  Romanticism, 

Only  in  sacrifice  is  life  perfected. — Culture  and  Restraint. 

Education,  no  less  than  religion,  government  and  industry,  has  been 
transformed  from  the  servant  of  an  elect  few  into  a  ministry  to  the  many.. 
— The  Rights  of  Man, 

**  Life  would  hardly  be  endurable  without  some  good  humor." — Captain 
Bluitt. 

**  There's  nothing  so  good  to  brush  away  the  cobwebs  of  scruple  as  the 
pleasures  of  life." — Doris  Kings  ley. 

When  you've  done  your  utmost  and  learned  something  of  which  you  hope 
to  be  the  one  master,  you  are  bumped  against  by  a  dozen  or  so  fellows  who 
know  it  ten  times  better  than  you  do. — Rosalynde's  Lovers, 

When  a  man  lives  a  while  in  his  own  soul  he  becomes  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  certain  spiritual  fact  that  gives  life  all  its  dignity  and  meaning, 
— King  Midas, 
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CHRISTMAS     POETRY 


A  CHRISTMAS  SONG. 

Blow,  wind,  blow. 
Sing  through  yard  and  shroud ; 
Pipe  it  shrilly  and  loud, 

Aloft  as  well  as  below ; 
Sing  in  my  sailor's  ear, 
The  song  I  sing  to  you, 
**Come  home,  my  sailor  true, 
For  Christmas  that  comes  so  near." 

Go,  wind,  go, 
Hurry  his  home-bound  sail, 
Through  gusts  that  are  edged  with  hail ; 

Through  winter,  and  sleet,  and  snow; 
Song,  in  my  sailor's  ear. 
Your  shrilling  and  moans  shall  be, 
For  he  knows  they  sing  him  to  me 
And  Christmas  that  comes  so  near. 

—William  Cox  Bennett. 


CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 

Ring  out  the  bells  of  Heaven 

With  merry,  joyful  sound; 
Proclaim  the  wondrous  story. 

And  let  it  echo  round — 
The  Christ-Child,  King  of  Glory, 

In  lonely  manger  bom, 
To  sons  of  men  was  given 

This  holy  Christmas  morn. 

Bring  garlands  bright  of  holly, 

Entwine  with  mistletoe, 
And  vie  with  wreaths  of  crimson. 

The  morning's  early  glow; 
Let  childish  voices  carol 

Their  anthems  clear  and  sweet. 
And  in  their  loud  hosannas 

The  story  old  repeat. 

Yes,  ring  the  bells  for  Christmas, 
With  gladly  solemn  peal. 

And  let  both  great  and  humble 
Their  magic  power  feel; 

O'er  mountain  top  and  valley 
Resound  it  once  again — 

The  Christ— the  King  of  Glory- 
Was  bom  in  Bethle'm's  plam. 
— From  "Wayside  Poems,"  by  Florence  Mc- 
Curdy. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 
There  s  a  song  in  the  air ! 
There's  a  star  in  the  sky  I 
There  s  a  mother's  deep  prayer, 
^         And  a  baby's  low  cry ! 
And  tne  star  rains  its  fire  while  the  Beauti- 
ful sing. 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradlef  a  king. 


Ihere's  a  tumult  of  joy 

Uer  the  wonderful  birth, 
For  the  virgin's  sweet  boy 
Is  the  Lord  of  the  earth. 
Ay  I  the  star  rains  its  fire  and  the  Beautiful 

sing, 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a  king. 

In  the  light  of  that  star 

Lie  the  ages  impearled ; 
And  that  song  from  afar 
Has  sw«)t  over  the  world. 
Every  hearth  is  aflame,  and  the  Beautiful 

sing, 
In  the  homes  of  the  nations  that  Jesus  is 
king. 

We  rejoice  in  the  light, 

And  we  echo  the  song. 
That  comes  down  through  the  night 
From  the  heavenly  throng. 
Ay!  we  shout  to  the  lovely  evangel  they 

bring, 
And  we  greet  in  his  cradle  our  Saviour  and 
King. 

— ^Joseph  Gilbert  Holland. 


CHRISTMAS  ^ELLS. 

Ring  merrily,  ye  Christmas  bells, 

Ring  out  upon  the  quiet  night. 
Each  blithesome,  brazen  note  that  swells 

Aloft  from  every  belfry's  height. 
Once  more  the  joyous  tidings  tells. 
Ye  bells,  rejoice 
With  liquid  voice, 
Proclaiming  over  all  the  earth 
The  night  that  saw  the  Saviour's  birth. 

Ring,  Christmas  bells,  ring  loud  and  long, — 

Abroad  your  blessed  message  fling, 
And  let  your  notes  replace  the  song 

Which  shepherds  that  first  night  did  sing. 
In  Palestine,  a  joyous  throng. 
Ye  bells,  rejoice 
With  liquid  voice, 
While,  as  of  old,  the  angels  raise 
On  high  exultant  h3rmns  of  praise. 

Ring  out,  ye  bells,  above  the  earth 

Where  sleepeth  now  mankind  in  peace, 
Or,  wakened  by  your  pealing  mirth. 

Which  seemeth  ever  to  increase, 
Heareth  the  tidings  of  His  birth. 
Ye  bells,  rejoice 
With  liquid  voice. 
Ring  loudly,  widelv,  wildly  rinff — 
'Tis  the  birthday  oi  Heaven's  holy  King ! 
From  **  In  College  Days,''  by  F.  M,  C. 
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BEST     SELLING     BOOKS 


The  book  sales  of  the  past  month 
have  brought  two  books  into  especial 
prominence.  "The  Ruling  Passion," 
by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  is  not,  as  might  be 
thought,  a  treatment  of  the  dominant 
theme  of  fiction  from  the  standpoint 
of  romanticism  only;  but  it  gives  to 
the  perennial  themea  newer andbroader 
treatment.  The  author  shows  by  a 
series  of  stories  that  in  every  life  there 
is  a  ruling  passion — ^with  some  a  pas- 
sion for  music ;  with  others,  a  study  of 
animal  life,  etc.  "The  Cavalier,"  by 
George  W.  Cable,  is  a  love  story,  told 
in  the  author's  characteristic  way,  and 
getting  certain  touches  of  realism  from 
die  atmosphere  of  the  Civil  War.  In 
biography,  "The  Life  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,"  by  Graham  Baltour,  naa 
won  favor  by  its  appreciative  study  of 
the  gifted  writer  character,  of  which 
it  gives  a  satisfactory  analysis.  Seton 
Thompson's  "Lives  of  the  Hunted" — 
also  biographic  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  term — is  an  enlightening  revelation 
of  animal  life  and  nature. 


At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia : 

FICTION. 

"The  Ruling  Passion,"  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke. 

Xives  of  the  Hunted,"  by  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson. 

"Marietta,"  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

**The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 

"The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 

"Blennerhassett,"  by  Charles  F.  Pidgin. 

"D'ri   and   I,"  by  Irving   Bacheller. 

"Kim,"   by   Rudyard   Kipling. 

"The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady," 
by  Lucas  Malet 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"The  Fireside  Sphinx,"  by  Agnes  Rep- 
pHcr. 

"A  Sailor's  Log,"  by  Robley  D.  Evans. 

"The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress." 


At  Wanamaker's,  New  York : 

FICTION. 

"The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 
"The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 
"D'ri  and  I,"  by  Irving  Bacheller. 
"The  Eternal  City,"  by  Hall  Caine. 
"The  Cavalier,"  by  George  W.  Cable. 
"Kim,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"Lives  of  the  Hunted,"  by  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson. 

"The  Spinster  Book,"  by  Myrtle  Reed. 

"The  Story  of  King  Alfred,"  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Besant. 

"A  Sailor's  Log,"  by  Robley  D.  Evans. 

"The  Private  Life  of  the  Sultan,"  by 
Georges  Dorys. 

"Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  by 
Graham  Balfour. 


At  Henry  T.  Coates  and  Company's, 
Philadelphia : 

FICTION. 

"The  Ruling  Passion,"  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke. 

"The  Cavalier,"  by  George  W.  Cable. 

"Kim,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

"The  Benefactress,"  by  the  auth6r  of 
"Elizabeth    and    Her    German    Garden." 

"Circumstance,"  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

"The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"Crankisms,"  by  Lisle  De  Vaux  Mat- 
thewman. 

"With  'Bobs'  and  Kruger,"  by  Frederick 
W.  Unger. 

"Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  by 
Graham  Balfour. 

"The  Queen's  Comrade,"  by  Fitzgerald 
Malloy. 

"A  Child  of  Nature,"  by  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie. 

"A  Japanese  Nightingale,"  by  Onota  Wa- 
tanna. 
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At  De  Wolfe,  Fiske  and  Company's, 
Boston,  Mass. : 

FICTION. 

"The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 
"Kim,"   by  Rudyard   Kipling. 

"Monsieur  Baucaire,"  by  Booth  Tarking- 
ton. 

"The  Tory  Lover,"  by  Sara  Orne  Jewett. 
"The   Ruling    Passion,"   by   Henry   Van 
Dyke. 
"Cardigan,"  by  Robert  W.  Chambers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"Lives  of  the  Hunted,"  by  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson. 

"Life  Everlasting,"  by  John  Fiske. 

"The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess,*'  by  the 
author  of  "The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress." 

"Footing  it  in  Franconia,"  by  Bradford 
Torrey. 

"The  Strenuous  Life,"  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

"A  Sailor's  Log,"  by  Robley  D.  Evans. 


At  Little,  Bro\vn  and  (Jompaiiys, 
Boston,  Mass.: 

FICTION. 

"The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 
"The  Cavalier,"  by  George  W.  Cable. 
"The  Tory  Lover,"  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 
"Truth  Dexter,"  by  Sidney  McCall. 
"The    Benefactress,"   by   the-  author    of 
"Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden." 
"The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  ChurchilL^ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

*Xives  of  the  Hunted,"  by  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson. 

"Words  and  Their  Ways  in  English 
Speech,"  by  James  B.  Greenough  and  George 
L.  Kettridge. 

"First  Across  the  Continent,"  by  Noah 
Brooks. 

"Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  by 
Graham  Balfour. 

"Life  Everlasting,"  by  John  Fiske. 

"Up  From  Slavery,"  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. 


M 


I       N 


The  leading  story  in  Harper's  is  by 
Maurice  Hewlett,  entitled  ''The  Heart's 
Key,"  and  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
little  romances  this  author  has  ever 
written.  A  feature  of  uncommon  in- 
terest is  a  reminiscent  and  critical  ar- 
ticle by  Jules  Claretie,  on  Rosa  Bon- 
heur;  travel  is  represented  by  Henry 
Iliowizi's  article  on  "Life  in  the 
Azorefe ;"  and  the  historical  papers  are : 
"A  Woman  in  the  Paris  Revolution  of 
1830"  and  "The  Coming  of  Peace." 
The  short  stories  and  poems  are  con- 
tributed by  well-known  writers. 

The  cover  of  the  Christmas  Scrib- 
ner's  is  by  Maxfield  Parrish,  and  is 
printed  in  many  colors  and  gold.  An 
article  bv    Harrison    S.    Morris    on 


"American  Portraiture  of  Children" 
calls  attention  to  the  great  number  of 
the  child-portraits  that  have  come  from 
contemporary  American  painters.  There 
are  articles  and  stories  by  Thomas  Nel- 
son Page,  Artliur  C.  Smith  and  other 
well-known  writers.  The  illustrations 
include  pages  in  color  by  Andre  Cas- 
taigne,  Maxfield  Parrish,  Walter  Ap- 
pleton  Clark  and  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 

"Michael  Angelo,"  by  John  La 
Farge,  is  the  opening  paper  in  Mc- 
Clure's.  This  article  is  illustrated  by 
tint  reproductions  from  photographs  of 
Michael  Angelo's  greatest  paintings 
and  sculptures.  Clara  Morris,  author 
of  "Life  on  the  Stage,"  has  an  interest- 
on    Tomaso    Salvini,  and 


mg  article 
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"Lost  in  the  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun"  is  a  true  story  of  the  wanderings 
of  Charles  Bunn,  who  found  starvation 
on  the  rusty  rocks  of  the  Arctic  Barren 
Grounds.  The  fiction  is  contributed  by 
prominent  writers. 


The  Christmas  Century  is  as  usual 
replete  with  stories,  descriptive  articles 
and  poems  relating  to  or  appropriate  to 
the  festival.  "The  Mystery  Play,"  by 
Elizabeth  Cherry  Waltz,  is  a  touching 
story  of  Kentucky ;  the  humorous  feat- 
ures include  the  story  of  an  amateur 
Ubrarian,  by  Frank  R.  Stockton;  and 
among  the  more  serious  features  are  a 
reprint  of  Milton's  **L' Alleges,  with 
illustrations  by  Maxfield  Parrish.  The 
fiction  is  represented  by  well-known 
writers,  and  there  is  an  interesting 
paper  of  a  personal  character  relating 
to  Presidents  McKinley  and  Roosevelt. 


"The  Brute  in  Captivity,"  by  Frank 
C.  Bostock,  is  the  opening  article  in 
Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly, 
and  is  illustrated  with  sketches  and  por- 
traits of  living  animals.  Israel  Zang- 
will  has  an  interesting  paper  on  "The 
Redemption  of  Palestine  by  the  Jews ;" 
"The  American  Diary  of  a  Japanese 
Girl"  is  continued  and  there  are  Christ- 
mas stories  and  verses  by  C.  R.  Sher- 
lock. Clinton  Scollard  and  William 
MacLeod  Raine. 


Among  the  articles  of  interest  in 
Munsey's  are:  "General  Sir  Redvers 
Buller,  V.  C,"  by  Douglas  Story; 
"Lost  Gold  Mines,"  by  Charles  Michel- 
son:  and  "The  Playground  of  the 
East."  by  Walter  T.  Stephenson.  Stan- 
ley J.  Weyman's  fascinating  serial  is 
continued,  there  are  several  Christ- 
mas poems,  and  the  short  stories  are  by 
prominent  writers. 


The  leading  feature  in  the  Smart 
Set  is  a  novelette  by  Edward  S.  Van 
Zile,  entitled  "How  Chopin  Came  to 


Remsen."  It  is  at  once  a  psychologic 
study  and  a  travesty  on  the  theory  of 
reincarnation.  The  Infanta  Eulalie 
writes  a  very  interesting  opinion  of 
"The  An^erican  Girl,"  whom  she  stu- 
died on  the  occasion  of  her  memorable 
visit  to  the  United  States.  As  a  com- 
panion article,  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sher- 
wood discusses  "L'Americaine"  as  she 
is  found  abroad,  particularly  in  Paris. 
Stories  that  command  attention  are: 
"An  Opal  Ring,"  by  Justus  Miles  For- 
man ;  "The  Pathos  of  Being  Good,"  by 
Kate  Jordan;  "Lord  Cammarleigh's 
Secret,"  by  Roy  Horniman;  "Art  for 
Love's  Sake,"  by  Laura  Cleveland  Gay- 
lord  ;  "The  Problem  Play,"  by  Douglas 
Story;  "Extension  Souls,"  by  Guy 
Somerville,  and  "The  Heart  of  the 
World,"  by  Marvin  Dana. 


Everybody's  opens  with  an  interest- 
ing article  on  "The  Vast  Business  of 
Flower  Growing,"  by  Edith  Davids, 
and  is  illustrated  by  Henry  Troth, 
Nora  Chaese  and  others.  There  is  the 
first  installment  of  a  new  serial  by  Wil- 
liam Stearns  Davis,  "The  Haunts  of  the 
Beaver"  are  described  by  A.  Radcliffe 
Dugmore ;  Eugene  P.  Lyie,  Jr.,  has  a 
paper  on  "The  Revolutionist,"  and  the 
short  stories  are  contributed  by  U.  L. 
Silberrad,  Elizabeth  Sutton  and  John 
W.  Harrington. 

An  interesting  illustrated  article  in 
The  Cosmopolitan  is  written  by  Allen 
Sangree,  telling  of  "The  Boer  War 
to  Date."  "Early  Opera  in  America" 
is  described  by  C.  D.  Hess;  there  is 
a  paper  on  "Old  American  Sea  Fights," 
by  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen,  2d ;  and 
Vance  Thompson  writes  about  "The 
Women  Who  Pose."  The  fiction  is  con- 
tributed by  Francis  Willing  Wharton, 
W.  Pett  Ridge  and  others. 

In  LiPPiNcoTT'sthere  appears  a  com- 
pleted novel  by  Louis  Evan  Shipman, 
the  author  of  "D'Arcy  of  the  Guards." 
As  a  compliment  to  its  hero,  the  title  is 
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"Ralph  Tarrant."  In  addition  to  the 
complete  novel  there  are  many  short 
stories;  one  of  these  is  the  latest  love 
story  of  the  sea  by  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady.  "The  Unfinished  Elegy,"  by 
Karl  Edwin  Harriman.  is  a  pathetic 
Christmas  story  about  a  musician.  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar's  story  called  "The 
Visiting  of  Mother  Danbury"  con- 
tinues his  series  of  tales  about  types  of 
Ohio  country  people.  "King  Edward's 
Coronation,"  by  Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes, 
of  London,  tells  definitely  of  the  event 
which  will  happen  in  a  few  months.  A 
paper  by  Edmund  Gosse,  LL.  D.,  about 
"The  Best  Books,"  is  both  good  reading 
and  helpful,  coming  from  this  scholarly 
source.  Some  quaint  old  forgotten 
legends  about  Christmas  are  told  anew 
by  Abbie  Farwell  Brown  in  her  con- 
tribution entitled  "Christmas  Storiqs 
of  the  Saints,"  and  L  Zangwill's  two 
poems,  "Sea  of  Marmora"  and 
"Smyrna  Harbor,"  are  rare  speci- 
mens of  the  prose  writer's  versatility, 
and  breathe  of  his  recent  travels  in  the 
Orient. 

The  opening  article  in  the  Junior 
MuNSEY  is  by  Marie  A.  Belloc,  and  de- 
scribes "Rulers  as  Sportsmen."  Stevens 
Vail  tells  of  "Making  a  Man-of-War's- 
man ;"  Charles  R.  Evans  writes  inter- 
esting facts  about  the  men  who  have 
held  the  office  of  the  Presidency;  the 
several  serials  fire  continued,  and  short 
stories  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
number. 


"The  Heir  to  Deanhurst,"  by  E. 
Percy  Neville,  is  the  complete  novel 
in  the  Argosy.  There  is  the  first  install- 
ment of  a  new  serial  by  Sage  B.  Myles ; 
and  contributions  by  Mary  E.  Stickney, 
A.  B.  Lawrence,  Paul  Crandall  and 
others. 


Cracken;  "Christmas  Eve  on  Lone- 
some," by  John  Fox,  Jr.,  the  Kentucky 
author;  "How  the  First  Letter  Wa^ 
Written,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  the 
first  part  of  an  amusing  story  of  West- 
ern ways  called  "The  Russdls  in  Chi- 
cago." "The  People  Who  Help  Santa 
Claus"  are  told  about ;  the  Rev.  David 
M.  Steele  relates  some  pathetic  stories 
of  the  New  York  poor,  and  Elliott 
Flower  delightfully  describes  "The 
Linfields'  Christmas  Dinner."  There 
is  a  Christmas  play  for  children,  and  a 
double  page  of  college  girls'  pictures, 
which  shows  groups  of  students  from 
almost  every  well-lcnown  girls'  school 
in  the  country. 

The  current  number  of  the  Wo- 
man's Home  Companion  contains  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
"Women  in  War."  They  will  deal  with 
the  heroism  and  devotion  of  women 
in  the  battles  of  the  Rebellion.  "Fa- 
mous Artists  in  Grand  Opera"  is  the 
title  of  a  series  to  begin  in  this  number. 
Gustav  Kobbe  is  the  author,  and  the 
first  sketch  is  of  Madame  Lillian  Nor- 
dica.  Clifton  Johnson  contributes  a 
timely  write-up  of  "Valley  Forge  in 
Midwinter, ' '  which  is  entertaining  both 
from  Its  historical  and  its  descriptive 
side. 


The  frontispiece  of  Ainslee's  illus- 
trates "A  Loyal  Traitor,"  by  Charles 
Grunwald,  and  the  cover  design  is  by 
Anna  Eggleston.  Among  the  illus- 
trated papers  are:  "America  in  Eng- 
land," by  Allen  Sangree;  "Senator  Al- 
drich,"  by  L.  A.  Coolidge;  and  "In 
Remote  Newfoundland,"  by  Norman 
Duncan.  The  short  stories  and  poems 
are  contributed  by  Hattie  Whitney,  A. 
T.  Quiller-Couch,  Oliver  Henry  and 
others. 


There  is  no  lack  of  the  Christmas 
spirit  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
Among  the  stories  are :  "The  Baby  Be- 
hind the  Curtain,"  by  Elizabeth  Mc- 


The  department  of  illustrated  cook- 
ery in  Table  Talk  is  becoming  more 
valuable  to  housekeepers.  The  half- 
tone pictures  are  large,  showing  dis- 
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tinctively  the  appearance  of  the  finished 
dish.  The  illustrations  in  the  Christ- 
mas number  are  especially  prepared  for 
the  holiday  festivities.  Among  the 
timely  articles  are :  "The  Conventional 
Way  of  Setting  the  Table,"  by  Mrs. 
Burton  Kingsland,  an  eminent  author- 
ity; "What  Are  Househpld  Econ- 
omies," "Dining  Table  Decorations," 
"A  Christmas  Thought,"  "The  Christ- 
mas Dinner,"  by  the  cooking  editor; 
''All  Through  the  Year,"  and  novel- 
ties and  holiday  menus. 


The  Christmas  number  of  The 
Metropolitan  Magazine  is  one  of 
exceptional  interest.  Among  the  con- 
tributors are  Mme.  Sarah  Grand,  au- 
thor of  "The  Heavenly  Twins ;"  Car- 
ter H.  Harrison,  Mayor  of  Chicago; 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark 
University ;  Gene  Stratton-Porter  and 
Elsie  De  Wolfe.  An  illustrated  novel- 
ette by  Wolcott  Le  Clear  Beard  forms 
one  of  the  fictional  features.  Five  short 
stories,  ten  newsy  special  articles,  four 
poems,  sixteen  portraits  of  society  wo- 
men (printed  in  four  colors)  and  nu- 
merous illustrations  make  this  the  best 
number  of  the  Metropolitan  ever  is- 
sued. 


The  story  St.  Nicholas  ^presents 
in  its  December  number,  "The  Boy  and 
the  Baron,"  is  by  Adeline  Knapp.  It  is 
a  romantic  tale,  appealing  to  boys  and 
girls  alike,  and  dealing  with  the  time 
of  the  robber  barons  in  Germany. 
Shorter  stories  are  found  over  the  sig- 
natures of  Josephine  Daskam  ("The 
Imp's  Christmas- Visit")  and  Mary 
Parks  ("Little  Miss  Hopeful"),  and 
there  is  a  further  installment  of  John 
Bennett's  "Bamaby  Lee."  An  inter- 
esting feature  is  an  illustrated  descrip- 
tion, by  Will  H.  Chandlee,  of  "Uncle 
Sam's  Toys" — the  dolls,  games,  etc., 
of  the  native  races  of  America  and 


certain  faraway  lands,  exhibited  in  the 
National    Museum    at    Washington. 


Among  the  illustrated  articles  in  the 
New  England  Magazine  are  "Pil- 
grim Ports  of  Old  England,"  by  Edwin 
D.  Meed;  "The  Making  of  Yale,"  by 
Edwin  Oviatt;  "Col.  Thomas  W.  Hig- 
ginson,"  by  A.  W.  Jackson,  and 
"Children  in  Commercial  and  Factory 
Life,"  by  H.  H.  Cahoon.  Short  stories 
and  poems  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  number. 


A  portrait  of  Seth  Low  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  the  Chautauquan. 
Among  the  articles  of  interest  are 
"Correlation,"  by  the  Editor ;  "A  Calm 
View  of  Reciprocity,"  by  George  B. 
Waldon;  "The  Making  of  Venice 
Laces,"  by  Ada  Sterling,  and  "The  In- 
ner Life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,"  by 
Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston.  The  verse 
is  contributed  by  Vincent  Van  Marter 
Beede  and  Mary  A.  Mason. 


"The  Story  of  Texas,"  edited  by  C. 
W.  Raines,  the  State  Librarian,  is  a 
prominent  JEeature  of  Pearson'^.  An- 
other interesting  contribution  describes 
how  the  soldiers  in  the  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  armies  are  trained  to  the 
use  of  ski,  the  national  snowshoes,  and 
how  they  drill  on  the  frozen  Baltic.  An 
account  of  the  office  of  the  King's 
Champion,  who,  mounted  and  fully 
armed,  appears  at  the  coronation  ban- 
quet at  Westminster  to  challenge  any 
person  who  may  "deny  or  gainsay"  the 
right  of  the  King  to  the  throne,  is  espe- 
cially timely.  Illustrated  articles  on 
"A  Painter  of  Wild  Animals  and  the 
Fastest  Craft  Afloat,"  with  a  number 
of  short  stories  and  a  Christmas  play 
for  children,  make  up  an  exceptionally 
interesting  number. 
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By     Talcott    Williams,    LL.    D. 


"The  Two  First  Centuries  of  Flor- 
entine History,  the  Republic  and  Par- 
ties at  the  Times  of  Dante,"  by  Pas- 
quale  Villari,  appears  with  1901  on 
its  title  page.  It  is  a  reprint  of  a  work 
first  issued  in  Eng^land  in  1876,  in  two 
volumes  in  1895,  and  Florence,  1893, 
containing  collected  articles  written  by 
the  author,  a  Florentine  professor 
and  lecturer,  from  1866  to  1891,  and 
translated  by  his  wife,  Linda  Villari. 
The  work,  lettered  "History  of  Flor- 
ence," carries  both  the  English  vol- 
umes under  the  title  of  the  second, 
a  confusing  proceeding,  not  helped  by 
the  omission  of  any  reference  to  any 
previous  publication.  No  English  work 
fills  this  place  in  the  same  detail,  but  a 
collection  of  essays  is  not  a  history,  and 
the  earlier  studies  are  not  brought 
down  to  date.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  one  on  the  family  and  state,  written 
in  1868.  Professor  Villari  writes  with 
a  naive  interest,  and  the  patient  reader 
can  disentangle  the  environment,  social 
organization  and  events  which  led  up 
to  Dante.  The  last  two  chapters  are 
devoted  to  his  time  and  might  well  be 
issued  apart.  The  author  accepts 
Dante's  dubious  embassy  to  Boniface 
Vni,  though  this  rests  on  the  solitary 
record  "che  era  ambasciatore  a  Roma" 
in  a  list  of  names,  under  accompanying 
conditions  which  suggest  interpolation. 
S.  Villari  is,  in  short,  Italian,  not  Ger- 
man. He  has  local  interest.  He  lacks 
the  wider  grasp.     Good  maps  might 


well  have  taken  the  place  of  the  indif- 
ferent process  prints  of  buildirtgs  given 
without  dates  or  reference  in  the  text. 
The  proper  names  are  often  carelessly 
transferred.  For  instance,  "Hugh 
Grotius,"  for  Hugo  Grotius  or  Huig 
van  Groot  or  even  Hugh  van  Groot. 


Eleven  years  ago  Maarten  Maartens, 
in  real  life  Joost  Maria  Wilhelm  Van 
der  Poorten  Schwartz,  published  his 
first  English  novel.  Ambilingual,  he 
abandoned  Dutch  and  began  writing 
in  English,  which  he  had  learned  as  a 
boy.  The  success  of  "The  Sin  of  Joost 
Avelingh"  was  immediate.  In  five 
years  "An  Old  Maid's  Love,"  "A 
Question  of  Taste,"  "God's  Fool"  and 
"The  Greater  Glory"  had  given  him 
a  place  apart.  The  past  six  years  have 
not  kept  it.  "Black  Box  Murder," 
"Her  Memory"  and  "My  Lady  No- 
body" have  made  no  impression.  His 
reputation  remains  literary,  not  popu- 
lar. Crowded  as  are  his  books  with 
action  in  movement,  they  have  the  leis- 
ured gait  of  a  Hollander  on  a  flat  road. 
"Some  Women  I  Have  Known"  is 
swift.  This  dozen  short  stories  dis- 
cusses the  European  woman  of  advan- 
tages as  she  appears  to  a  man  of  easy 
fortune,  social  experience  and  ancient 
birth  who  has  known  the  Riviera — 
where  the  author  has  for  some  years 
lived — his  London,  Paris — ^particularly 
Paris — and  better-bred  Holland.     All 
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dramatic,  and  each  with  a  good  situa- 
tion, these  stories  snap.  Pages  read 
like  stage  dialogue.  If  you  only  want 
to  know  enough  about  a  man  to  un- 
derstand his  method  it  is  an  economy 
to  read  his  short  stories. 


Botticelli  wins  a  singular  and  un- 
divided love.  Disregarded  thirty  years 
ago,  the  coarse  but  visible  measures  of 
the  auction  room  have  advanced  the 
value  of  his  pictures  ten- fold  in  twenty 
years — 2l  singular  change  three  cen- 
turies after  his  death.  **Botticelli,"  by 
M.Emest  Steinmann,  translated  by  M. 
Campbell  Dodgson,  in  the  "Monographs 
of  Artists"  series,  is  valuable  for  bring- 
ing into  consecutive  order  ninety  ex- 
cellent half-tones  of  photographs  of 
his  works  in  the  order  of  production. 
To  one  who  wants  to  know — ^most  of 
us  in  looking  at  pictures  are  only  let- 
ting loose  the  lust  of  the  eye — it  is 
worth  all  the  criticism  in  the  world  to 
trace  the  artistes  spirit  from  the  "For- 
titude" of  his  youth,  still  fresh  from  the 
goldsmith's  work,  to  the  drawings  for 
Dante  in  his  old  age,  perhaps  the  first 
of  modem  illustration.  There  is  a 
running  text  of  a  conventional  order, 
with  the  usual  facts,  no  special  insight 
anywhere. 


The  style  of  the  essay  does  not  lend 
itself  to  the  continuous  treatment  of 
the  book.  The  elusive  charm  of 
"Cats,"  loveliest  and  liveliest  of  essays 
on  the  tribe  dear  to  Pasht,  could  not  be 
sustained  through  a  volume,  but  with 
this  inevitable  limitation  *'  The  Fire- 
side Sphinx,**  by  Miss  Agnes  Rep- 
plier,  ranges  with  puss  through  all  the 
centuries.  She  sees  her  appear  in 
Greece  and  the  Anthology,  laments 
her  mediaeval  torture,  hails  the  rising 
intelligence  and  confidence  in  cats  in 
the  renaissance,  describes  the  cat  in 
France  and  in  England  and  travels  with 
her  in  art  through  lyric  verse  and  sym- 
pathetic prose  to  our  own  day.  Lines 
there  are  one  loves,  allusions  which  il- 
lume, and  a  manifold  search  through  all 


letters.  There  are  moments  when  the 
encyclopaedia  gets  the  better  of  the 
essayist.  They  are  few.  For  chapters 
together  the  touch  is  as  light  as  puss' 
own,  not  without  its  claw,  and  there 
is  no  page  but  will  be  dear  to  the  lover 
of  cats,  the  one  note  of  nature  civiliza- 
tion cannot  tame.  One  I  know  that  for 
seventeen  years  has  maintained  the 
well-bred  reserve  of  his  race,  affec- 
tionate, but  not  effusive,  recognizing 
all,  but  fraternizing  with  none,  and 
knowing  one  step  by  day  or  by  night. 


To  us  all  there  comes  a  time  when 
we  blow  the  dust  off  the  friends  of 
our  youth  and  justify  our  old  admira- 
tion to  a  new  generation,  as  has  Mr. 
William  Crary  Brownell  in  "Victorian 
Prose  Masters."  They  are  all  here — 
Thackeray,  Carlyle,  Eliot,  Arnold, 
Ruskin  and  Meredith — the  last  a  man 
whose  apologia  scarcely  belongs  to  this 
shelf  full.  For  apologia  it  is.  Like 
some  one  he  quotes,  Mr.  Brownell  de- 
stroys his  creed  by  explaining  it.  He 
describes  like  a  naturalist,  as  did  in- 
deed Sainte-Beuve,  but  criticism  of  all 
things  requires  a  definite  philosophical 
basis.  Yet  if  this  is  lacking,  no  Ameri- 
can critic  has  a  more  unerring  taste,  a 
more  accurate  perception  of  sheer 
quality.  Where  an  author  is  compact 
of  this,  as  is  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr. 
Brownell  says  what,  for  his  own  gener- 
ation, is  very  near  the  last  word.  The 
arriving  young  man  feels  about  Arnold 
as  men  sixty  years  ago  did  about  Hume 
and  Johnson,  find  them  insipid,  and 
missing  their  point  pass  in  ignorance 
of  their  work.  Where  quality  is  ab- 
sent, as  in  George  Eliot,  Mr.  Brownell 
scarcely  feels  the  dedication  to  the  new 
view,  in  which  law  has  taken  the  place 
once  held  by  Providence.  It  would 
be  hard  to  improve  on  his  analysis  of 
Thackeray's  manner  and  message  or  to 
miss  more-  completely  the  fashion  in 
which  parts  of  Carlyle  set  the  youth- 
ful heart  aflame  than  by  saying  of  all 
his  works,  "It  is  a  single  impression  we 
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recall."  Of  Carlyle's  style  this  is  true. 
Not  of  his  message.  "His  most  unim- 
peachable claim,"  says  Mr.  Brownell  of 
Mr.  Meredith,  "is  his  general  intellec- 
tual eminence."  This  we  always  say 
of  those  we  cannot  read,  and  Mr. 
Brownell  evidently  finds  the  author  of 
"The  Egoist"  hard  reading.  Impos- 
sible, he  comes  near  being,  yet  remains 
a  great  force  in  letters — ^more  "power- 
ful in  his  influence  unread  than  many 
read." 


Mr.  Brownell's  "French  Art,"  is- 
sued in  1893,  has  been  accepted  ever 
since  as  at  once  the  most  penetrating 
and  most  authoritative  criticism  on  the 
subject.  There  is  no  one  book  which 
will  do  so  much  to  set  one's  mind  in 
order  on  that  hazy  thing  "art."  With 
an  essay  on  Rodin,  appreciation  rather 
than  criticism,  these  essays  on  French 
painting  and  sculpture  have  now  ap- 
peared in  the  stately  large  octavo  they 
deserve,  aptly  illuminated  with  well- 
picked  photogravures,  itself  a  recog- 
nition of  the  place  this  volume  has 
won. 


"Glass  and  Gold,"  by  Mr.  J.  O.  G. 
Duffy,  addresses  itself  to  the  problem 
which  modem  conditions  daily  make 
more  instant  and  clamorous  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  a  single  lapse  leaves  a 
woman.  This  heroine  loses  her  lover 
by  frankness  through  a  confession  bom 
of  religious  conviction  of  early  sin,  and 
in  the  end  she  gains  abroad  happi- 
ness and  a  lover  by  a  candor  which 
earlier  cost  her  both.  The  story  has 
the  advantage  of  a  vertebrate  plot 
and  definite  situation.  The  novel  and 
the  stage  have  been  approaching  each 
other  for  thirty  years,  as  this  book  is  an 
example.  The  novel  of  half  a  century 
ago  had  no  relation  to  the  dramatic 
moment.  "Glass  and  Gold"  could  al- 
most be  divided  into  acts.  Its  dialogue 
much  of  which  is  in  and  of  New  York, 


could  be  cast  into  scenes.  Through- 
out the  story  moves  by  action  and  not 
through  emotion. 


Professor  Francis  Barton  Gummere 
is  not  the  first  to  point  out  that  poetry 
begins  in  the  rhythmic  communal  cry 
with  which  much  work  and  most  effort 
is  accompanied  when  men  are  passing 
from  savage  life  into  ordered  labor. 
The  Haverford  professor  adds  little, 
though  that  little  is  valuable,  to  the  ex- 
amples already  marshaled  in  Professor 
Karl  Bucher's  "Arbeit  und  Rh)rthmus," 
a  garner  of  facts  on  the  connection 
between  labor  and  rhythms.  From  the 
accented  cry  to  accented  words,  from 
accented  words  to  the  single  significant 
line,  broken  by  a  chorus,  from  a  single 
line  to  the  succession  of  rhythmic,  re- 
lated rhymed  lines,  all  suffused  with 
communal  feeling — this  is  Mr  Gum- 
mere's  thesis.  If  it  is  not  novel,  in 
"The  Beginning  of  Poetry,"  he  has  en- 
forced and  expounded  it  in  a  volimie 
replete  with  literary  charm.  It  is  like 
chewing  gravel  when  our  German 
friends  write  on  these  topics.  Mr. 
Gummere  never  forgets  that  he  is  deal- 
ing with  letters,  graces  with  allusion 
and  illustrates  with  quotation.  When 
Mr.  Gummere  says,  for  instance,  that 
"one  reads  Swift's  poems  much  as  one 
listens  to  a  foreigner  conversing  cor- 
rectly, admirably,  in  one's  own  tongue," 
he  has  condensed  a  critical  essay  into  a 
sentence.  In  his  opening  chapters  he 
has  traced  all  the  knots  and  weaves  of 
the  tapestry  of  verse  to  all  their  rude 
and  early  threads,  and  at  the  close  he 
finds  in  its  highest  flights  the  two 
wings  by  which  it  has  risen,  the  beat 
of  tihe  chorus  which  gives  it  rh)rthm 
and  communal  sympathy  by  which  it 
moves  men. 


Mr.  Sadakichi  Hartmann  is  a  Eur- 
asian who  owes  his  views  and  vagaries 
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on  various  subjects  to  a  mixed  origin, 
a  Japanese  motfier  and  German  father. 
This  circumstance  explains  more  than 
it  excuses.  He  has  at  length,  after 
various  "art  writing,"  issued  a  very 
useful  work.  The  full  index  of  his 
"History  of  American  Art"  makes  its 
marshalling  and  description  of  the  suc- 
cession of  American  artists  valued  for 
reference.  His  estimates  are  in  gen- 
eral conventional.  There  is  no  special 
insight  shown,  and  no  power  to  group 
or  value,  to  see  causes  or  define  rela- 
tions. But  the  first  volume  has  nearly 
four  hundred  painters  noted,  and  the 
second  some  three  hundred  and  fifty 
sculptors,  draughtsmen  and  recent 
painters.  On  nearly  all  of  these  Mr. 
Hartmann  has  something  apt  to  say, 
most  of  them  he  has  met  personally  and 
he  rarely,  as  with  Mr.  W.  M.  Chase,  is 
unkind.  The  book  does  that  very  rare 
thing — fill  a  vacant  place.  I  foresee 
that  pretty  much  every  one  who  writes 
or  talks  on  American  art  will  find  Mr. 
Hartmann's  book  more  of  a  conven- 
ience than  he  would  like  to  confess. 


shall  forever  sit"  trying  to  unravel 
human  destiny.  The  mere  motion  of 
the  stars  counts  for  little.  Their  course, 
constitution  and  material  cycle  for  ev- 
erything. 

Mr.  Newcomb  is  not  a  discoverer. 
He  has  all  his  life  been  the  shrewd 
user  of  other  men's  observings  as  befits 
the  editor  of  the  world's  best  Nautical 
Almanac.  The  simple  vortex  evolu- 
tion of  the  universe  La  Place  proposed 
a  century  ago  has  been  profoundly 
modified  by  a  congeries  of  discoveries 
on  the  substance,  movement,  disposi- 
tion in  space,  origin  and  relations  of 
stars  and  nebulae.  These  are  lucidly 
marshalled  in  '*  Stars,"  whose  final  con- 
clusion is  "that  all  shining  heavenly 
bodies  have  connected  with  them  some 
source  of  energy,  of  which  science  can, 
as  yet,  render  no  account."  .  Professor 
Newcomb  speaks  with  a  recognized  au- 
thority. Twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
English  astromoner.  Sir  Robert  Sta- 
well  Ball,  summed  the  nebular  hypo- 
thesis for  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,"  he  quoted  our  author  as  best  ex- 
pressing *'  the  verdict  of  science." 


**  Not  even  a  nebula  can  give  light 
without  a  progressive  change  of  some 
sort.  Hence,  within  a  certain  finite 
period,  the  nd)ulae  themselves  must 
have  beg^n  to  shine.  How  did  they  be- 
gin ?  This  is  the  unsolvable  question.  * ' 
Professor  Simon  Newcomb  in  "The 
Stars"  brings  one  in  these  three  sen- 
tences to  the  final  boundaries  of  cause 
and  eflFect,  as  we  know  them.  It  is  a 
way  Mr.  Newcomb  has  to  see  the  com- 
plex with  precision,  to  state  it  with  no 
marginal  uncertainty,  and  to  have  no 
penumbral  edge  to  his  shadows  which 
are  lunar.  He  sees  straight  He  tells 
dear.  He  knows  a  fact.  He  never 
mistakes  a  theory  for  one.  Our  ulti- 
mate material  theory  of  the  universe 
turns  on  our  power  to  "Model  heaven 
and  calculate  the  stars."  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  "attired  with  stars,  we 


"With  the  Wild  Flowers,"  seven 
years  ago,  1894,  was  one  of  the  earlier 
books  of  descriptive  botany  for  chil- 
dren. The  author,  E.  M.  Hardinge, 
first  printed  these  chatty  papers  in 
Demorest's  and  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  as  "Maud  Going.*'  It  ap 
pears  now  revised.  It  is  easy,  inform- 
ing reading.  It  has  the  faults  of  a 
pioneer  in  its  field  and  a  lack  of  method. 


Rodolfo  Lanciani  is  an  active 
Roman  archaeologist  with  an  active 
archaeological  imagination.  He  has  all 
the  advantages  of  a  life-long  study  with 
spade  and  pick  of  the  sites  of  Rome, 
and  all  the  disadvantage  which  comes 
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from  a  desire,  born  of  local  pride, 
to  establish  old  tradition.  The  third 
volume  **New  Tales  of  Old  Rome/' 
which  he  has  added  to  "Ancient 
Rome,"  1891,  and  "Pagan  and  Chris- 
tian Rome,"  1893,  has  in  its  first  chap- 
ter on  the  discovery  in  the  Roman 
Forum  of  the  grave  of  Romulus  and 
the  "black  stone"  which  covered  it,  all 
the  advantages  of  daily  association 
with  the  scene.  The  chapters  on  the 
grave  of  St.  Paul  on  the  Ostian  Way 
and  the  meeting-place  of  the  Arval 
brothers  pushes  to  the  extreme  tradi- 
tion, while  the  respectful  doubt  ac- 
corded to  that  myth  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  tomb  of  the  Maccabees,  is 
ridiculous.  Nor  is  the  black  stone  of 
Romulus  without  doubters.  The  Jew, 
the  English  and  the  Scotch  are  traced 
in  all  their  monuments  to  our  own  day 
in  succes^ve  chapters  in  this  scrap- 
book  of  notes  and  jottings,  which 
carries  the  reader  from  Caesar  to 
Stuart.  But  on  every  page  there  is 
the  perennial  interest  of  Rome  in  all  its 
centuries,  with  some  new  line  of  its 
record  laid  bare. 


of    Mrs.    Humphry    Ward,    and    she 
wrote  "Robert  Elsmere." 


Life  has  its  autobiographical  moral 
to  us  all  which  we  never  write ;  but  it 
suggests  the  various  morals  we  find 
and  write  as  it  has  to  Mr.  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie  in  "A  Child  of  Nature." 
All  books  of  the  inner  experience  must 
be  '^Confessions."  This  is  no  more 
and  no  less  than  all  the  rest.  The 
story  which  Nature  writes  on  the  sensi- 
tive soul  never  varies,  though  its  ex- 
pression does,  and  those  who  have  read 
this  message  will  find  in  the  pages, 
simple  but  suffused,  which  tell  of  the 
inner  life  of  "John  Foster,"  the  echo 
of  her  rustling  skirts  which  have  lured 
them.  Those  to  whom  the  message  is 
a  sealed  book  instead  of  a  garden  seal- 
ed, will  mock,  as  indeed,  some  already 
have,  as  this  "Child  of  Nature"  strayed 
through  the  Pages  of  the  "Bookman," 
jostled  by  Peck  and  by  Hapgood,  who 
are  not  of  this  company. 


If  you  care  for  letters  you  will  read 
the  "Letters  of  John  Richard  Green," 
the  most  historically  minded  man  who 
has  ever  written  English  annals.  He 
was  45  when  he  died,  in  1882,  having 
in  fifteen  years  rewritten  the  perspec- 
tive of  English  history,  once  for  all, 
and  in  the  fifteen  years  he  was  under 
the  consumptive's  death  sentence. 
Wisely,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephens  has  made 
the  life  a  sketch.  The  letters  brim 
with  every  quality  correspondence  can 
have,  and  across  their  pages  flit  the  re- 
cent figures  of  English  literature.  They 
read  as  if  they  were  written  to  you,  for 
a  good  letter,  like  a  good  portrait, 
looks  level  into  the  eyes  of  every  ob- 
server. But  the  letters  which  record 
the  great  change  which  carried  him 
from  the  pulpit  to  the  historian's  desk 
are  not  here,  if  any  such  there  were, 
and  Green  was  a  curate  of  the  father 


Dr.  Henry  Otis  Dwight,  for  many 
years  a  missionary  in  Constantinople, 
born  in  Turkey  wrote  20  years  ago, 
in  **  Turkish  Life  in  War-Time/' 
one  of  the  best  of  modern  books  on 
Turkey.  It  remains  full  of  atmos- 
phere and  suggestion.  "Constantinople, 
and  its  Problem,"  which,  like  the 
earlier  work,  is  in  part  made  of  news- 
paper letters  and  review  articles,  is  a 
more  philosophic  study,  but  in  the  ef- 
fort to  be  philosophical.  Dr.  Dwight 
has  lost  much  of  the  personal  equation. 
Mohammedanism,  the  Eastern  church, 
women  in  the  East,  education  in  Tur- 
key, the  position  of  Constantinople  and 
the  contact  of  East  and  West  are  here. 
Where  Dr.  Dwight  records  personal 
observations,  all  he  says  counts.  Where 
he  moralizes,  he  is  as  others  who  moral- 
ize. His  Moslem  is  the  Turkish  Simni 
Hanafite  Moslem,  which  should  per- 
haps have  been   made   clearer,   since 
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what  is  said  of  him  is  not  true  of  all 
Moslems.  The  strong  side  of  the  book 
is  its  record  of  structure  and  condition 
in  the  complex  framework  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  like  all  who  know 
Dr.  Dwight  has  none  of  the  glib  pro- 
phecies of  the  passing  traveler. 


Citation  from  a  general  work  is  in- 
sufficient. There  are  omissions,  as  the 
early  statue  of  Christ  at  Seville,  and 
the  g^oup  of  Armenian  churches  near 
Lake  Van  might  profitably  be  noted, 
while  gnostic  gems  scarcely  have  their 
adequate  recognition. 


Dr.  William  Alexander  Parsons 
Martin,  now  75  years  old,  and  presi- 
dent of  what  was  the  Peking  Univer- 
sity of  Foreign  Learning,  is  a  man  of 
a  measureless  Chinese  erudition.  But 
the  East  has  its  revenges.  Few  men 
master  the  Orient,  especially  the  Chi- 
nese Orient,  without  being  mastered 
by  its  dull  weight.  'The  Lore  of 
Cathay"  has  many  familiar  friends  of 
the  "classics,"  "sages,"  etc.,  and  some 
new  ones.  These  jottings  from  copious 
note-books  have  much  to  be  nowhere 
else  read — science,  letters,  religion,  in 
its  three  forms,  Confucianism,  Taoism 
and  Buddhism,  with  closing  chapters 
on  Chinese  history  and  diplomacy.  A 
little  comparative  anthropology  would 
have  added  much ;  but  the  book  is  writ- 
ten as  if  these  things  were  not.  No 
connecting  thread  is  offered,  and  one 
needs  patience,  perseverance  and  a 
thirst  for  various  knowledge. 


Christian  art  by  Greek  and  Roman 
artists  and  workmen  has  fallen  be- 
tween the  interest  in  classic  and 
mediaeval  art.  "Monuments  of  the 
Early  Church,"  by  Mr.  Walter  Lowrie, 
fills  this  gap  with  a  thoroughly  work- 
manlike volume.  Parts,likeUie  Basilica 
and  its  development,  are  tolerably  well 
trodden  ground.  Catacomb  art  is  often 
familiar,  though  not  in  other  books 
brought  to  such  ordered  form.-  But 
the  bas-relief  and  sculpture,  the  mosaic, 
enamel,  ivory  and  textiles  done  under 
Christian  influence  from  the  first  to  the 
sixth  centuries  are  new.  Manual  the 
book  is.  It  is  compiled.  It  is  not  to 
be  lightly  read.  It  is  a  little  colored 
by  a  theory  as  to  church  form  in  early 
days.  The  original  place  from  which 
illustrations  come  should  be  indicated. 


John  Trumbull,  the  artist  of  the 
Revolution,  deserved  the  shapely  and 
fully  illustrated  catalogue  of  his  works, 
with  a  brief  life,  by  Professor  John 
F.  Weir,  director  of  the  Yale  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  under  whose  gallery 
holding  his  works  the  painter  lies 
buried.  He  wrote  his  own  autobiogra- 
phy. An  adequate  list  of  his  works 
remains  to  be  made.  None  better  have 
yet  appeared  tlian  this,  which  lacks  the 
size  and  date  of  many  paintings,  but 
brings  together  reproductions  of  a 
larger  number  than  have  been  before 
accessible. 


Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is  not  always 
right;  but  he  is  always  stimulating, 
and  he  is  never  narrow,  petty  or  dubi- 
ous in  principles.  His  '^Washington 
and  Other  Am.erican  Addresses"  is  a 
book  of  the  worthies  of  liberty — ^Al- 
fred, William  the  Silent,  Cromwell, 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  for  out  of 
the  loins  of  the  American  people  come 
the  true  successors  of  this  mighty  line. 
There  is  besides  reminiscence  of 
George  Eliot  and  sound  political  phil- 
osophy, full  of  an  healthy  democratic 
optimism.    A  wholesome  book. 


Miss  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson,  of 
Amherst,  a  niece  of  another  of  like 
name,  whose  verse  is  familiar,  in  her 
second  volume,  "The  Cathedral  and 
Other  Poems,"  comes  so  near  inspira- 
tion by  aspiration  that  one  now  and 
then  believes  the  feat  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  a  poem  written  instead  of 
verse.  Very  good  verse  it  is,  just  short 
of  the  divine  boundary,  and  with  that 
feminine  fervor  which  never  quite 
moves  because  it  swoons  first. 
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HERMAN      K.     VIELE 


Jerman  K.  Viele,  the  author  of 
*'The  Inn  of  the  Silver 
Moon"  and  "The  Last  of  the 
Knickerbockers,"  comes  of 
Dutch  and  Huguenot  stock, 
and  his  ancestors  have  been 
among  the  first  settlers  of 
New  York.  His  grand- 
mother was  one  of  the  Knickerbockers 
of  Schehticoke,  made  famous  in  the 
preface  to  the  history,  and  it  was 
through  the  friendship  of  Irving  and 
his  'family  that  the  name  became  a 
generic  one  for  the  New  York  Dutch. 


HERMAN  K.  VIELE 

He  received  a  scientific  education 
and  adopted  the  profession  of  his  fath- 
er, General  Viele,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  distinguished  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer. General  Viele  was  a  graduate 
of  West  Point,  and  had  his  son  been 
more  robust,  he  also  would  have  en- 
tered the  service.    His  earliest  recollec- 


tions are  connected  with  the  civil  war, 
and  his  first  playmates  were  of  the  cor- 
poral guard.  He  watched  the  siege  of 
Ft.  Pulaskie  from  the  beach  of  one  of 
the  Sea  Islands.  Admiral  Farragut 
gave  him  his  first  olive,  and  there  is 
some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  in- 
tended the  gift  as  a  pleasantry  to  him- 
self or  the  boy.  He  is  also  fortunate 
enough  to  recall  the  touch  of  a  great 
bony  hand  upon  his  head,  and  the  kind, 
grave  face  of  President  Lincoln  as  he 
called  him  "Bub"  and  said  he  had  a 
little  boy  at  home. 

Mr.  Viele's  profession  has  taken  him 
to  many  odd  comers  of  the  country. 
When  little  more  than  a  boy  he  gave  up 
routine  work  for  a  time  and  struck  out 
for  Leadville.  Two  years  were  spent 
in  the  mountains  mining  and  prospect- 
ing, and  with  his  basis  of  scientific 
knowledge,  they  were  not  unsuccess- 
ful. He  was  fond  of  sketching  and 
found  his  work  in  demand  for  repro- 
duction in  many  prospectuses.  There, 
too,  he  did  his  first  literary  work.  There 
were  four  daily  papers  and  but  little 
communication  with  the  outside  world, 
no  railroad,  and  in  winter  often  no 
telegraph.  This  gave  an  opportunity 
for  the  picturesque  treatment  of  local 
events,  and  the  young  writer  made  the 
most  of  it. 

His  brother,  Francis  Viele-Griflfin, 
lives  in  France,  and  is  the  only  Anglo- 
Saxon  who  has  received  the  red  rib- 
bon of  the  Legion  of  Honor  as  a  writer 
of  French  verse.  He  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  younger  French  writers,  and 
his  chateau  on  the  Loire  is  a  rendezvous 
for  the  sjmibolists. 

Except  for  occasional  anonymous 
contributions  in  prose  and  verse,  Mr. 
Viele  never  published  anything  until 
he  wrote  the  "Inn  of  the  Silver  Moon," 
for  he  never  was  sufficiently  well  sat- 
isfied with  his  own  work  to  offer  it  to 
the  public. 
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The      FIRESIDE      SPHINX 


IT  WAS  lucky  for  *  *  a  little 
gray  cat"  called  Agrippina 
that  she  crept,  some  dozen 
years  ago,  into  the  affections 
of  so  gifted  a  mistress  as 
Agnes  ReppHer.  Her  for- 
tune it  thus  was  to  receive 
the  crown  of  posthumous 
fame  and  to  find  a  snug  place  beside 
the  immortal  pussies  who  bask  in  the 
warmth  of  literary  reminiscence.  To 
her  belongs  forever  the  voltune  in- 
scribed "In  Memory  of  Agrippina" — 
honor  enough  for  any  mortal;  while 
to  us  is  given,  because  of  her,  this  en- 
during treasure  of  literature  with  the 
inspired  name  "The  Fireside  Sphinx." 
Miss  Repplier  has  shown  through- 
out her  whole  lively  cluster  of  volumes 
an  undeviating  love  for  the  feline  race. 
She  has  bad  no  word  to  say  of  those 
marauding  traits,  those  noisy  inter- 
views, with  which  the  unsympathetic 
humorist  somewhat  awkwardly  dallies. 
These  she  ignores  or,  wilfully  perhaps, 
knows  not  at  all.  Hers  is  the  gentle 
tabby  who  purrs  in  harmony  with  the 
tea  kettle  or  treads  in  lithe  grace  across 
chair  and  desk  to  the  shoulders  of  her 
enamored  mistress.  That  both  ex- 
tremes may  be  united  in  one  crafty 
little  body  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  Miss  Repplier.  If  the  thought 
has  arisen  it  has  been  put  away.  But 
to  some  whose  love  is  less  and 
whose  observation  is  blunted,  perhaps 
by  preconception,  it  has  been  brought 
sharply  home  by  many  a  midnight 
pang  that  to  our  neighbor  his  cat  is 
a  decorous  Dr.  Jekyll,  while  to  us  he 
shows  and  utters  only  the  malignancy 
of  Hyde.  In  this  volume  of  three  hun- 
dred i>ages,  whose  paper  and  type  are 
as  clear  as  the  author's  pellucid  style, 
and  whose  admirable  illustrations  are 
the  chosen  work  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bonsall,  an  artist  devoted  to  cats,  Miss 
ReppHer  has  given  the  heaped-up  and 
overflowing  measure  of  her  experience. 


of  her  reading  and  of  her  store  of  anec- 
dote. To  say  this  is  to  say  all  things, 
as  readers  know  who  have  been  divert- 
ed, stimulated  and  uplifted  year  by 
year  with  the  successive  little  volumes 
from  "Books  and  Men"  down  to 
"Varia."  No  one  is  so  industrious 
throughout  the  field  of  letters,  no  one 
reads  and  gleans  with  wiser  thrift  or 
more  catholic  taste.  Miss  Repplier  is 
mistress  of  each  subject  with  which 
she  deals,  of  its  literature,  its  allusions, 
all  its  wandering  tendrils  of  associa- 
tion, and  her  memory  is  a  vast  and 
exact  index  to  which  she  may  turn 
at  will  for  the  one  preordained  ex- 
ample, the  final  and  clinching  quota- 
tion. This  is  in  itself  a  rare  mark  of 
that  sort  of  talent  which  lies  on  the 
borderland  of  genius;  but,  when  to 
such  gifts  is  added  the  unifying  qual- 
ity which  caches  up  and  transmutes  the 
quoted  opinion  or  apt  anecdote  into 
original  dicta,  the  borderland  is  crossed 
and  you  have  in  page  after  page  the  evi- 
dences of  a  genius  for  expression  which 
flows  from  and  is  the  natural  offspring 
of  just  thinking  and  sincere  and  pene- 
trating observation. 

Such  is  "The  Fireside  Sphinx"  in 
almost  greater  degree  than  any  of 
Miss  Repplier's  previous  books.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  only  volume  devoted 
to  a  single  subject,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  "Philadelphia,  the  Place  and 
the  People,"  and  this  gives  it  a 
unity  more  conducive  to  sustained 
research  and  scholarly  exposition.  The 
author  has  ransacked  the  annals  of  the 
world  from  legendary  Egypt  to  our 
own  commonplace  day  for  the  history 
of  the  cat.  She  begins  with  "The  Cat 
of  Antiquity"  and  leaves  no  fact  un- 
mentioned,  no  illustration  unemployed 
that  will  divert  and  pleasurably  in- 
struct. From  this  she  passes  in  or- 
derly survey,  always  light-hearted.  -'' 
ways  stimulating  and  amusing,  bright- 
ening the  Dark  Ages,  mitigating  the 
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evil  days  of  pussie's  persecution,  fol- 
lowing him  joyously  or  sadly  through 
the  Renaissance ;  and  finally  into  witch- 
haunted  England,  where  his  troubles 
were  many.  The  gay  narrative  then 
passes  to  art,  and  every  picture  known 
to  the  traveler  yields  its  lurking  Tabby ; 
then,  in  an  enchanting  chapter,  to  litera- 
ture, where  Miss  Repplier  throws  away 
the  restraints  imposed  by  research, 
and  revels  in  her  love  for  all  the  fame- 


touched  cats  who  have  been  dear  to  au- 
thors in  all  golden  ages  of  letters.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  matchless  essay,  fit  to  rank 
with  the  best  of  the  enduring  literature 
which  it  celebrates.  "Some  Cats  of 
France"  and  "The  Cat  of  To-Day" 
close  an  enchanting  volume  which  will 
do  much  to  win  the  sceptic  and  will 
endear  anew  "The  Fireside  Sphinx" 
to  his  unquestioning  devotee. 

Harrison  S.  Morris. 


The    TRUE   THOMAS   JEFFERSON 


jHE  character  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson is  so  full  of  incon- 
sistencies that  Mr.  Curtis 
will  probably  be  charged  by 
some  with  making  inaccu- 
rate statements.  The  fact 
is  that  his  book  fully  justi- 
fies its  title  of  "The  True 
Thomas  Jefferson."  It  presents  a  pic- 
ture of  Jefferson  which  will  surprise  a 
large  number  of  those  who,  though 
they  knew  the  statesman,  had  but  an 
incomplete  understanding  of  the  man. 
It  is  not  a  biography  in  the  formal 
sense.  It  is  the  story  of  Jefferson's 
life  as  it  was  developed  in  many  vari- 
ous fields  of  activity.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  man  of  extraordinary  power  and 
versatility,  a  man  who  probably  would 
have  won  greater  renown  in  science  or 
letters  had  not  politics  secured  so  large 
a  share  of  his  attention. 

Jefferson's  portrait  is  not  alto- 
gether a  flattering  one.  He  had  red 
hair,  and  his  eyes  were  hazel.  His 
grandson  tells  us  that  at  his  death,  in 
his  eighty-fourth  year,  not  one  of  his 
teeth  was  defective.  His  skin  was 
exceedingly  sensitive,  the  sun  causing 
it  to  blister,  and  he  was  frequently 
troubled  by  suffusions  of  blood  in  the 
face  and  neck  caused  by  muscular  ex- 


ertion. In  stature  he  stood  six  feet  two 
and  a  half  inches,  and  his  physique  in- 
dicated strength,  activity  and  robust 
health. 

But  the  somewhat  homely  appear- 
ance of  his  face  did  not  prevent  him 
from  winning  favor  with  the  young 
women  of  his  youthful  days,  while  his 
tenacity  of  purpose  appears  also  to 
have  had  small  result  in  his  earliest 
courtships.  The  first  young  woman 
to  whom  he  proposed  marriage  was 
asked  to  wait  until  he  had  completed 
his  studies  and  taken  a  trip  to  Europe, 
and  he  was  much  hurt  by  her  refusal 
and  later  marriage  to  another  man. 
Of  his  opinion  of  other  sweethearts  the 
following  verse,  said  to  be  in  his  hand- 
writing, gives  a  clue : 

"Jane  Nelson  is  a  neat  girl, 
Betsy  Page  is  a  sweet  girl, 
Rebecca  Burwell  is  the  devil. 
If  not  the  devil,  she  is  one  of  hb 
imps." 

Jefferson's  wife  was  Martha  Skd- 
ton,  a  widow  famous  for  her  beanty, 
and  fond  of  admiration  and  music.  Her 
death  was  a  shocking  blow  to  Jeffer- 
son, and  it  was  many  years  afterward 
before  Monticello,  his  country  home, 
recovered  that  air  of  gaiety  which  his 
prodigal  hospitality  had  earned  for  it — 
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a  prodigality  which  brought  him  heav- 
ily into  debt,  and  made  him  at  one  time 
an  object  for  the  charitable  bounty  of 
his  countrymen. 

Yet  Jefferson  was  scrupulously  care- 
ful of  details  in  the  management  of  his 
accounts,  and  Bacon,  his  superinten- 
dent, says,  "He  knew  everything,  even 
what  pigs  to  kill,  for  he  had  names  for 
diem  all,  and  exactly  when  and  how 
each  field  was  to  be  sown  and  reaped, 
and  what  every  hand  was  to  do  during 
each  day.  I  reported  to  Mr.  Jefferson 
every  dollar  that  I  received,  and  just 
what  I  paid  it  out  for.  The  first  day 
of  January  I  gave  him  a  full  list  of  all 
Ac  servants,  stock,  and  everything  on 
die  place,  so  that  he  cbuld  see  exactly 
what  had  been  the  gain  or  loss."  For 
all  this,  farming  was  the  one  occupa- 
tion in  which  Jefferson  made  an  abso- 
lute failure. 

His  habits  were  regular.  Daniel 
Webster  says,  "He  (Jefferson)  rose 
when  he  could  see  the  hands  of  his 
dock,  and  then  examined  his  thermom- 
eter, as  he  keeps  a  regular  meteorolog- 
ical diary.  He  employs  himself  chiefly 
in  writing  until  breakfast,  which  is  at 
nine-  From  that  lime  till  dinner  he  is 
in  his  library,  excepting  that  in  fair 
weather  he  rides  on  horseback  from 
seven  to  fourteen  miles.  Dines  at  four, 
returns  to  the  drawing  room  at  six, 
when  coflFee  is  brought  in,  and  passes 
the  evening  in  conversation  until  nine. 
His  habit  of  retiring  at  that  hour  is  so 
strcmg  that  it  has  become  essential  to 
his  health  and  comfort.  His  diet  is 
simple,  but  he  seems  restrained  only 
by  his  taste.  His  breakfast  is  tea  and 
coffee,  bread  always  fresh  from  the 
oven,  of  which  he  does  not  seem  afraid, 
with  sometimes  a  slight  accompani- 
ment of  cold  meat.  He  enjoys  his  din- 
ner well,  taking  with  his  meat  a  large 
proportion  of  vegetables.  He  has  a 
strong  preference  for  the  wines  of  the 
Continent,  of  which  he  has  many  sorts 
of  excellent  quality,  having  been  more 
tiian  commonly  successful  in  his  mode 
of  importing  and  preserving  them." 


As  a  lawyer  Jefferson  was  success- 
ful. He  began  practice  in  1767,  and 
during  his  first  year  at  the  bar  was 
employed  in  sixty-eight  cases  before 
the  General  Court,  his  f^es  amounting 
tO;^293.4S.5^d.  Almost everbody was 
in  litigation  at  the  time,  and  Jefferson's 
keen  observation,  <iuick  perception 
and  inquisitive  nature  qualified  him  for 
the  conduct  of  legal  cases.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  services  he  per- 
formed was  the  revision  of  the  laws  of 
Virginia,  yet  his  native  State  is  alone 
in  failing  to  recognize  his  achieve- 
ments. 

Of  the  document  which  made  Jeffer- 
son's name  immortal  its  writer  says : 
"I  drew  it;  but  before  I  reported  it 
to  the  committee,  I  communicated  it 
separately  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr. 
Adams,  requesting  their  correction. 
.  .  .  Their  alterations  were  two  or 
three  only,  and  merely  verbal.  I  then 
wrote  a  fair  copy,  reported  it  to  the 
committee,  and  from  them,  unaltered, 
to  Congress.  Pickering's  observations 
and  Adams's  in  addition,  'that  it  con- 
tained no  new  ideas,  that  it  is  a  com- 
monplace compilation,  its  sentiments 
hackneyed  in  Congress  for  two  years 
before,  and  its  essence  contained  in 
Otis's  Pamphlet,' may  all  be  true.  Of 
that  I  am  not  to  be  the  judge.  Richard 
Henry  Lee  charged  it  as  copied  from 
Locke's  'Treatise  on  Civil  Govern- 
ment.' 

**Otis*s  Pamphlet  I  never  saw,  and 
whether  I  had  gathered  my  ideas  from 
reading  or  reflection,  I  do  not  know.  I 
know  only  that  I  turned  to  neither  book 
nor  pamphlet  while  writing.  I  did  not 
consider  it  as  any  part  of  my  charge  to* 
invent  new  ideas  altogether  and  to  offer 
no  sentiment  which  had  never  been 
expressed  before."  Jefferson  says  that 
he  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Graff. 

"Jeffersonian  simplicity,"  of  which 
so  much  is  said,  seems  to  have  had 
small  foundation  in  fact.  While  it  is 
true  that  as  President,  Jefferson  abol- 
ished some  of  those  public  ceremonies 
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which  were  the  occasion  for  great  dis- 
play, his  opposition  to  that  sort  of  thing 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  lasting  or 
very  sincere.  His  intention  apparently 
was  to  counteract  the  tendency  toward 
extreme  ceremony,  which  had  charac- 
terized Washington  and  Adams  when 
in  office.  His  "simplicity"  was  a  pose 
for  a  purpose,  and  while  he  was  Presi- 
dent he  had  a  fine  coach  drawn  by  four 
magnificent  horses  for  which  he  paid 
$1600  a  year,  and  his  cbachman  and 
footman  were  clad  in  livery  similar  to 
that  used  in  Paris  and  London.  In 
fact,  even  in  his  most  informal  mo- 
ments Jefferson  had  a  fine  sense  of  dig- 
nity and  politeness. 

In  personal  habits  he  appears  to  have 
1)een  prudent,  if  not  abstemious.  He 
did  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form.  He 
did  import  large  quantities  of  wine, 
and  kept  a  record  of  every  bottle 
bought  and  of  every  bottle  consumed. 
Horse  racing  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  encouraged,  fond  of  horses 
though  he  was,  but  he  did  enjoy 
exceedingly  any  public  exhibition  or 
fair.  He  was  an  opinionated  man, 
but  apparently  deliberate,  and  such 
theories  as  he  had,  while  he  fre- 
quently abandoned  them  as  his  view 
widened,  were  generally  based  upon 
observation  and  thought.  As  far  as 
they  related  to  science  they  were  de- 
rived from  study,  and  bore  fruit  in 


more  than  one  mechanical  contrivance 
which  was  noteworthy.  He  copied 
many  of  his  letters — ^and  he  probably 
wrote  more  letters  in  his  own  hand 
than  any  other  public  man  that  ever 
lived — by  the  use  of  a  polygraph  and 
by  a  letterpress  both  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. He  was  a  mathematician  and  as- 
tronomer; could  reckon  latitude  and 
longitude  as  well  as  a  shipmaster,  and 
calculated  the  eclipse  of  1778  with  ac- 
curacy. He  was  able  to  read  and  write 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian,  and  carried  to  Congress  in 
1775  a  reputation  for  literary  achieve- 
ment. 

Judged  by  the  standards  of  his  day 
Jefferson  was  the  greatest  politician 
that  this  country  has  produced,  but, 
judged  by  the  standards  of  to-day,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Curtis,  who  produces 
strong  evidence  in  support  of  his  esti- 
mate, Jefferson  is  not  entitled  to  any 
such  pre-eminent  position.  He  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps  the  most  picturesque 
character  in  American  history,  and 
this  handsome  volume  is  an  example 
of  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  form 
of  biography.  It  is  full  of  anecdotes 
and  quotations,  and  it  carries  the  im- 
press of  authority.  It  will  surely  be 
read  by  as  many  for  its  entertainment, 
as  for  the  serious  information  it  holds. 

F.  C.   W. 


MEMOIRS  OF  A  MUSICAL  LIFE 


f  it  is  a  praiseworthy  act  to 

Zmake  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  but  one  grew 
before,  then  surely  the  whole 
life  work  of  Dr.  William 
Mavson,  extending  over  a 
period  of  sixty  years,  may 
be  regarded  as  beneficent  in 
its  aims  and  results.  Beneficent  as  aid- 
ing in  the  formation  of  a  correct  and 


refined  taste  in  music,  and  so  adding 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  and 
of  human  enjoyment. 

The  book  in  which  Dr.  Mason  gives 
the  experiences  of  a  lifetime  is  entitled 
'^Memoirs  of  a  Musical  Life."  Unlike 
many  volumes  of  personal  reminis- 
cences which  have  appeared  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  this  one  is  clean 
and  wholesome,  characterized  by  an  en- 
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tire  absence  of  cynicism ;  a  kindly  spirit 
breathes  throughout  its  pages,  showing 
a  large  and  liberal  nature.  When  it  is 
said  that  it  was  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
Lowell  Mason,  Dr.  William  Mason's 
father,  and  Mr.  George  James  Webb, 
with  the  co-operation  of  some  influen- 
tial gentlemen,  that  the  Boston  Acad- 
emy of  Boston  was  founded  in  1833, 
it  will  be  at  once  seen  how  far  back 
these  memoirs  reach ;  and  when  we  are 
further  told  that  it  was  here  in  Bos- 
ton, on  February  10,  1841,  took  place 
the  first  performance  in  America  of  a 
Beethoven  symphony,  the  Fifth,  we 
are  able  to  judge  of  the  progress  in 
musical  culture  and  taste  from  that 
time  till  now.  Is  it  too  much  to  say 
that  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  two 
Masons,  father  and  son,  more  than  to 
any  other  two  men  ? 

In  1849,  young  Mason,  then  but 
twenty  years  old,  went  to  Europe  to 
pursue  his  musical  studies  and  perfect 
his  technique.  He  studied  at  Leipsic 
imder  Moscheles,  Hauptmann  and 
Richter,  and  later  at  Weimar  with 
Liszt.  From  this  time  his  notebooks 
are  filled  with  reminiscences  of  all  those 
best  known  in  the  musical  world — 
Meyerbeer,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Wag- 
ner, with  those  already  named.  It  is 
readily  perceived  that  Liszt  is  the  au- 
thor's chief  hero.  Utistinted  praise  is 
meted  out  to  him — ^his  personality,  his 
manner  his  music.  The  old  Grand 
Duke  was  still  living  under  whose 
patronage  Goethe  had  made  Weimar  so 
famous.  "It  was  perhaps  his  idea  to 
make  Weimar,  as  famous  musically 
through  Liszt  as  it  had  been  in  litera- 
ture in  Goethe's  time."  A  large-hand- 
ed hospitality  was  the  rule  at  Alten- 
burg,  the  home  of  Liszt ;  visitors,  most 
of  whom  were  notable,  came  from  all 
parts  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  maes- 
tro. Die  goldene  Zeit  was  the  term  af- 
fectionately applied  by  his  admirers 
to  this  period  of  his  life.  Nothing 
could  be  less  pedagogical  than  his  man- 
ner of  instruction.  When  Mason  first 
played  for  him,  Liszt  gently  pushed 
him    from   the   chair,   saying,   **Don't 


play  it  that  way.  Play  it  like  this," 
and  sitting  down  he  would  bring  out 
the  proper  accentuation  of  the  passage 
in  such  a  way  as  to  illustrate  most  forci- 
bly how  it  should  be  played. 

In  Dr.  Mason's  opinion  Liszt  was 
the  greatest  pianist  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  what  the  Germans 
call  an  Erscheinung^  *  *  an  epoch-making 
genius."  A  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween his  playing  and  that  of  Rubin- 
stein, dwelling  upon  the  reserve  force 
and  repose  in  Liszt's  manner,  and  the 
want  of  poise  in  Rubinstein's.  Yet 
Rubinstein  was  one  of  Liszt's  favorite 
pupils,  although  he  regarded  Tausig  a 
finer  performer. 

A  comparison  between  Mendelssohn 
and  Schumann  brings  out  in  a  vivid 
manner  the  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  two  men  as  shown  in  their  music 
— "Schumann's  profound,  and  appeal- 
ing to  us  most  when  we  wish  to  with- 
draw within  the  very  sanctuary  of  our 
own  emotions ;  Mendelssohn's  smooth, 
finished  and  easily  undertsood."  Some- 
thing like  this  was  uttered  by  Wagner 
in  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Mason  com- 
paring Mendelssohn  with  Beethoven. 
The  music  of  the  one  was  "always  ex- 
quisite, fairy-like  and  fine  in  charac- 
ter. In  Beethoven  we  get  the  man  of 
brawn  and  muscle.  He  was  too  in- 
spired to  pay  much  attention  to  conven- 
tionalities. He  went  right  to  the  pith 
of  what  he  had  to  say,  and  said  it  in  a 
robust,  decisive,  manly,  yet  tender 
way." 

There  are  throughout  the  volume 
many  discriminating  characterizations 
of  Berlioz,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Brahms, 
Wagner,  and  others,  which  let  in  a 
flood  of  light  upon  many  nice  points  of 
musical  composition  and  technique. 
Young  musicians,  pianists,  quick  and 
open  to  suggestion,  might  do  well  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  hints  in  their 
own  practice.  There  is  much  said,  too, 
'of  the  correct  use  of  the  muscles  01 
the  upper  arm  and  the  wrists,  and  tne 
proper  mode  of  fingering,  while  Tlial- 
berg's  aphorism  is  quoted:  '''Gew'dlm- 
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lick  arbeitet  man  zu  viel  mit  den  Fin-  Dr.  Mason  takes  a  cheerful  and  o|)- 

gem  und  zu  wenig  mit  dem  GeisteJ'  timistic  view  of  the  future  of  music  id 

("Generally  one  works  too  much  with  America.    He  bases  it  upon  the  prog- 

the  fingers  and  too  little  with  the  in-  ress  made  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and 

telligence.")  a  comparison  between  the  crudity  oi 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  uic  the  public  taste  in  music  at  the  b^  n- 

wife  of  Von  Biilow  left  him  to  become  ning  of  that  period  and  the  interest  in 

the  wife  of  Wagner.    An  anecdote  is  and  the  opportunities  for  higher  mujsi- 

given  which  does  great  credit  to  the  cal  culture  which  prevail  at  the  begin- 

g^enerous,  forgiving,  self-effacing  na-  ning  of  the  twentieth  century, 

ture  of  Von  Bulow.  He  told  Dr.  Mason  A  good  index  and  several  fine  illus- 

that  Cosima  required  "a  colossal  gcw-  trations,  add  to  the  value  of  the  book, 

ius  like  Wagner's,  and  that  he  needed  It  is  a  tall,  handsome  duodecimo,  and 

the  sympathy  and  inspiration  of  an  iii-  taken  altogether  should  prove  an  ui- 

tellectual  and  artistic  woman  like  Cosi-  spiration  to  students  of  music, 

ma."  Mary  Lloyd. 

The  WRECK 


How  beautiful  she  lies !  the  shining  shore 
Before  her,  and  afar  the  blue  sesis  verge ; 

Above  her  shattered  hull  the  sea  gulls  soar, 
And   all   around   her   leaps   the   foaming 
surge  I 

How  beautiful  she  lies !  my  hope  gone  down, 

The  boundless  main  beyond  her  as  of  old, 

While  evening  comes  with  glorious  light  to 

crown, 

Her  broken  lines  with  scattered  gleams  of 

gold! 


And  now,  enrapt,  I  watch  the  sunset  bright, 
Transfigure  all,  the  wreck,   the  sky  and 
sea; 
And  like  the  afterglow,  with  golden  light. 
My  shattered  dreams  come  glowing  back 
to  me! 


O  glorious  Sea !    Thy  broad  inviting  way 
Still  lures  me  with  its  freedom  evermore ; 

And  strengthened  by  defeat  I  wait  the  day, 
To  rise  and  battle  with  the  surge  once 
more! 


I  stand  beside  the  wreck  still  fair  to  me, 
Stand  with  defeat  still  ringing  in  my  ears, 

But  drink  the  hope  of  life's  unbounded  sea. 
And  hear  the  music  of  eternal  years ! 

— Washington  Van  Dusen. 
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E  V  I EW  S 


THE  LITERARY  DIARY  OF 
EZRA  STILES,  D.  D. 

Students  of  American  manners  and 
history,  and  of  the  early  days  of  Yale 
and  Harvard,  Princeton  and  Dart- 
mouth, have  long  known  of  the  exis- 
tence of  this  collection  of  memoranda, 
correspondence,  and  daily  records  of 
life  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made 
until  now  to  put  it  within  the  reach  of 
students  unable  to  examine  it  in  its 
original  form.  That  the  editing  has 
been  intrusted  to  so  careful  a  sdiolar 
as  Prof.  Dexter  is  cause  for  satisfac- 
tion. The  diary  is  published,  with  nu- 
merous old  prints  and  a  great  collec- 
tion of  manuscript  sketches,  maps,  etc., 
in  President  Stiles's  handwriting.  The 
annotations  by  Prof.  Dexter  are  in 
every  case  illuminating. 

Dr.  Stiles  in  his  day,  when  President 
of  Yale,  was  regarded  as  "the  most 
cultured  man  in  New  England."  He 
began  his  diary  when  thirty-eight  years 
old,  while  settled  over  the  Second  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Newport,  R.  I., 
in  1769.  Almost  daily  entries  occur 
from  that  date  down  through  the  period 
of  preparation  for  the  Revolutionary 
War.  They  reflect  with  great  clear- 
ness the  daily  spread  of  the  feeling 
against  England's  King.  With  the  out- 
break of  the  war  Dr.  Stiles  cast  him- 


iaelf  on  the  side  of  the  patriot  party, 
and  during  the  entire  war  his  diary  is 
packed  witli  discussions  of  the  daily 
news  that  reached  him,  of  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  country,  of  the  daily  in- 
cidents at  Newport,  Boston,  New  York 
and  elsewhere  through  the  Colonies. 
Not  only  did  Dr.  Stiles  visit  the  Amer- 
ican camps  personally,  but  he  wrote 
down  interviews  with  many  leading 
military  men,  with  sketches  of  forts, 
battles,  and  marching  routes. 

In  1777  he  was  called  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Yale,  and  from  then  until 
1795,  when  he  died,  he  filled  his  note- 
books with  the  minutiae  of  college  life, 
besides  jotting  down  everything  of  in- 
terest that  came  to  him  from  Harvard, 
Princeton  and  other  colleges  of  the 
day.  On  many  pages  are  his  private 
opinions  of  leading  men  of  the  day. 

All  through  the  three  volumes  one 
follows  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  diarist — a  thing  that  becomes  of 
absorbing  interest  as  one  proceeds.  He 
is  seen  as  religious  enthusiast,  theolo- 
gian, philosopher,  scientist,  literary 
critic,  and  omnivorous  devourer  of 
knowledge.  The  diary  reflects  as  in  a 
mirror  the  daily  search  for  truth  of  a 
learned  scholar  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Quaint  and  old-fashioned 
enough  his  observations,  studies  and 
experiments  appear  to-day.  The  lead 
plumbs  he  let  down  from  his  attic  win- 
dow to  assist  him  in  astronomical  work, 
his  naive  reflections  on  a  comet  that 
shot  across  the  sky  at  night,  his  careful 
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gathering  of  personal  observations  of 
the  great  darkness  that  fell  upon  the 
earth  in  1762,  his  painstaking  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  dreams,  his  discus- 
sions with  all  kinds  of  visitors  on  the 
particular  forms  of  religion  and  man- 
ners which  they  practiced — ^all  this  is 
odd  enough  to  readers  of  to-day,  yet 
show  the  remarkable  mental  alertness 
of  the  man  and  his  unceasing  reaching 
for  scientific  truth. 

Ezra  Stiles  was  a  scholar  rather  than 
a  literary  man.  There  is  lacking  in 
his  Diary  the  literary  finish  that  was 
shown  in  Timothy  Dwight's  "Travels 


in  New  England  and  New  York."  Nor 
does  it  present  a  connected  narrative. 
It  was  intended  by  its  writer  to  be  a 
storehouse  of  records  pertaining  to  con- 
temporaneous life  and  manners.  As 
such  it  has  great  importance  among 
early  American  private  documents.  It 
is  weightier,  for  instance,  than  Samuel 
Sewall's  "Diary,  1673-1729,"  which  is 
much  less  valuable  either  in  its  histori- 
cal references  or  its  private  annota- 
tions. While  it  has  the  introspective- 
ness  of  Jonathan  Edwards's  **Diaiy,"  it 
surpasses  that  volume  in  other  respects. 
— N.  Y.  Times  Saturday  Review. 
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MISTRESS  JOY. 

Just  a  sweet  little  romance  with  a 
message  between  the  lines — ^that's 
*'Mistress  Joy/'  a  refreshing  old-timer, 
written  in  a  peculiar  style,  some  por- 
tions bearing  evidence  of  a  master 
stroke,  while  others  savor  more  of  the 
amateur  than  the  professional. 

The  story  opens  in  Natchez  in  the 
late  seventies,  those  troublous  times 
when  the  Mississippi  province — claim- 
ed largely  by  Georgia — was  practically 
without  a  government. 

Father  Tobias  and  Mistress  Joyce, 
father  and  daughter,  are  the  leading 
characters.  "Tobias  Valentine  had 
gone  in  among  the  canes,  and  with  his 
own  hand  had  hewn  and  builded  this 
first  Methodist  chapel  in  the  province. 
His  love  for  the  little  log  building  was 
reverent,  humble,  but  as  tender  and  en- 
during as  that  of  a  father  for  his  help- 
less first-bom.  It  stood  to  him  for  all 
that  this  great  Commonwealth  of 
America  stands  for  to  the  men  of  to- 
day." 

Mistress  Joy  was  a  Puritanic  maiden 
with  a  character  so  sublimely  spiritual 
that  we  wish  she  might  do  something 
real  downright  wicked  and  then  when 
she  does  "fall  from  grace"  we  grow  im- 
patient with  her  and  wonder  in  our- 
selves how  it  is  that  Strength  and 
Weakness  are  so  allowed  to  travel  hand 
in  hand. 

Into  the  pure  young  life  comes  a 
straggler,  ill  in  health  and  broken  in 
spirit.  Through  a  lengthy  sickness 
which  follows  his  advent  into  the  Val- 
entine household,  Joy  ministers  to  his 
wants,  discovering  as  the  patient  con- 
valesces that  her  heart  has  gone  out 
to  him  and  the  sequel  is  a  series  of 
reasonings  with  self  and  inclination 
worthy  of  our  sympathy  and  demand- 
ing our  criticism.  Jessop  falls  des- 
perately in  love  witii  his  charming 
benefactress  and  presses  his  suit  in  a 
pathetic  manner.  We  feel  in  our  hearts 
that  he  is  not  the  man  for  Joy,  yet  the 
humanity  in  us  gains  precedence  and 
we  could  shake  Joy  for  not  forgetting 


past  offenses,  forgiving  present  short- 
comings and  accepting  him  for  the  in- 
definite future. 

David  Batchelor,  a  neighbor,  but  not 
a  Methodist,  in  his  quiet  way  kneels 
also  at  Mistress  Joy's  shrine,  and  much 
to  our  surprise  before  we  say  "good- 
bye" Mistress  Joy  declares  him  "her 
choice." 

Aaron  Burr,  "whose  reputation  as  a 
trifler  with  women  was  a  source  of 
pride  to  him,'*  figures  in  the  story,  too, 
tho'  his  appearances  are,  like  the  visits 
of  angels,  "few  and  far  between,"  and 
we  see  only  enoueh  of  him  to  increase 
our  dislike  for  him  and  to  regret  mq;"e 
than  ever  that  Hamilton — but  some 
things  are  better  left  unsaid. 

Joy's  drifting  from  the  home  and  the 
gentle  influence  of  Father  Tobias  out 
into  the  glittering  society  of  New  Or- 
leans is  an  intensely  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  story.  She  learns  to  dance, 
attends  the  theatre  and  indulges  in 
numerous  pastimes,  hitherto  foreign  to 
her  and  altogether  inconsistent  with 
her  creed — she  is  queen  of  the  revels  at 
a  grand  ball  given  at  her  aunt's  palatial 
home  in  honor  of  Louis  Philippe  of 
France,  but  by  and  by  she  wearies  of 
all  this  gaiety  and  returns  to  the  un- 
pretentious little  cabin  and  her  father's 
care — a  sadder  but  a  wiser  Mistress 
Joy. 

**Were  Joyce  and  David  married? 
Do  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea?  Does 
spring  follow  after  winter  is  over? 
In  short,  do  the  things  which  God  has 
ordained  come  to  pass  ? 

And  were  they  hanoy  ?  Is  there  any 
bliss  for  the  river  like  that  of  losing 
itself  in  the  sea?  Is  there  any  joy  for 
the  ocean  which  can  equal  that  of  re- 
ceiving in  its  bosom  the  sweetness  and 
freshness  of  the  stream  ?  Can  you  not 
feel  in  the  annual  spring  miracle  the 
titanic  gladness  of  earth  herself  ? 

That  day  upon  which  Father  Tobias 
rose  in  the  little  meeting-house  amid 
the  cane-brakes  to  make  this  twain  one 
was  not  to  them  only  a  day  to  mark 
with  a  white  stone.  The  old  man  had 
called  David  his  spiritual  son ;  this  day 
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was  to  make  him  a  son  indeed.  The 
tears  were  UTX)n  his  saintly  face  and 
upon  the  face  of  many  another,  as  he 
pronounced  them  man  and  wife. 

E.  D.  Y. 


THE  YOUNGEST  GIRL  IN  THE 
SCHOOL. 

This  is  a  story  by  Miss  Evelyn 
Sharp,  the  authoress  of  "Wymps"  and 
other  popular  books  of  fairy  tales.  This 


book  is  specially  designed  for  g^rls  in 
their  teens,  and  relates  the  experience 
of  a  little  girl  who  has  been  brought  up 
in  a  large  family  of  boys,  and  without 
a  mother,  so  that  she  really  comes  first 
into  contact  with  girl  nature  when  she 
goes  to  school.  Miss  Sharp  treats  her 
girls'  school  in  very  much  the  same 
spirit  of  frank  realism  as  the  author  of 
"Tom  Brown"  treated  Rugby,  and  con- 
veys in  the  same  way  her  ideal  of  what 
the  head  of  a  school  should  be  like. 
Both  her  girls  and  her  boys  have  a  deal 


*  M^  I-  my  I  Kmve  ^11  f\\%!C  ?* 

From  "The  Youngest  Girl  In  the  School" 
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HELEN 


From  "King  Midas' 


of  human  nature,  and  grown-up  read- 
ers will  find  her  book  a  very  amusing 
document,  none  the  less  pleasant  for 
its  realism.  The  necessary  love  story 
is  adumbrated,  but  Miss  Sharp's 
heroine,  being  twelve  years  old,  only 
affects  the  courtship  indirectly,  and 
literally  by  accident. 


KING  MIDAS. 

'*King  Midas"  is  an  extravagant 
study.  ■  It  is  a  wildly  enthusiastic  talc 
that  maintains  from  beginning  to  end  a 
strained,  tragical  pathos.  The  charac- 
ters are  beings  of  a  most  exaggerated 
type.    When  they  love,  they  love  with 
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heartbreaking  fervor,  when  they  hate, 
they  hate  with  maddening  energy.  The 
chief  figure  of  the  story  is  a  young  girl 
(surpassingly  beautiful,  to  be  sure) 
whose  soul  is  continually  swayed  be- 
tween the  choice  of  a  marriage  with 
wealth  and  without  love,  or  a  marriage 
with  love  and  without  wealth.  In  the 
end  right  triumphs  and  she  chooses  the 
latter. 


The  book  is  one  continuous  hyper- 
bole. Its  author  is  evitiently  an  un- 
restrained enthusiast.  Music  and 
poetry  seem  to  be  passions.  On  nearly 
every  other  page  we  find  a  few  bars  of 
music  to  set  off  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
while  all  his  principal  characters  are 
musical  geniuses.  Moreover,  here  and 
there  all  through  the  book,  we  strike 
passages  wherein  Mr.  Sinclair  simply 


HELEN  FOUND  HERSELF    LEANING  FORWARD 

"Fro.-n  King  Midas ' 
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raves  in  the  most  extravagant  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery.  To  be  sure 
some  of  these  passages  are  really  beau- 
tiful ;  they  are,  in  fact,  about  the  only 
admirable  part  of  the  book,  for  the  rest 
is  so  overdrawn  that  one  alternately 
smiles  with  disdain  and  frowns  with 
disgust.  Such  love-making !  It  makes 
one  feel  "creepy"  to  contemplate  it 
Usually  love  is  pictured  as  being  great- 
est when  most  silent,  but  according  to 
Mr.  Sinclair's  conception  of  the  tender 
passion,  it  is  to  be  measured  by  its  volu- 
bility. The  result  of  this  is  a  sickening 
sentimentality,  totally  unworthy  of  the 
subject. 

"King  Midas"  cannot  be  placed  in 
the  ranks  with  the  many  fine  contem- 
porary novels ;  it  had  better  be  placed 
on  the  shelves  where  the  "Duchess" 
and  Bertha  Clay  hold  their  sway. 


THE  MARROW  OF  TRADITION. 
This  is  a  novel  into  which  Charles  W. 
Chesnutt  has  put  all  the  fire  and  the 
bitterness  of  his  feelings  for  the  latter- 
day  sufferings  of  the  colored  race.  It 
is  a  simple  polemic,  but  it  is  written 
with  uncommon  force  and  not  nearly 
so  much  of  the  race  prejudice  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected.  Considered 
as  a  tale  it  is  interestingly  dramatic. 
Major  Carteret  has  moved  the  whites 
to  a  race  war  by  his  violent  editorials, 
actuated  by  a  hatred  arising  from  the 
fact  that  there  flows  in  the  veins  of  the 
wife  of  the  educated  Dr.  Miller,  a 
mulatto,  some  of  the  white  blood  that 
fills  those  of  Mrs.  Carteret.  The  latter 
woman  discovers  that  her  father  had 
married  Mrs.  Miller's  mother,  but  con- 
ceals the  papers  that  would  make  the 
mulatto  his  heir.  At  the  critical  mo- 
ment, however,  she  is  forced  to  implore 
the  colored  physician  to  save  the  life 
of  her  child,  just  as  Miller's  child  is 
lying  dead  from  a  stray  bullet  fired  by 
the  mob  which  Carteret  has  stirred  to 
murder.  Miller  does  his  professional 
duty  and  the  secret  of  the  will  is  re- 
vealed. As  in  the  good  old  days  of 
fiction — and,  for  that  matter,  in  Zola's 
later  work — ^the  good  are  all  rewarded 
and  the  bad  all  punished.  The  false 
note  is  the  universal  goodness  of  the 


blacks  and  the  unfailing  evil  of  the 
whites,  but  the  reader  nevertheless  ad- 
mits the  real  arguments  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Chesnutt's  brief.  The  recent 
changes  in  certain  Southern  State  Con- 
stitutions obviously  moved  the  author 
not  a  little,  and  he  sees  throughout,  it 
seems,  but  little  practical  hope  for  the 
salvation  of  his  race.  On  the  subject 
of  intermarriage  of  the  races  he  is  non- 
committal, while  depicting  in  strong 
colors  the  injustice  that  follows  such 
a  union,  especially  as  affecting  the  party 
having  negro  blood  in  any  degree. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 


JUNK. 
There  is  a  world  of  humor  in  this 
book  of  unique  and  humorous  verse, 
with  many  illustrations.  A  person 
possessing  any  sort  of  sense  of  fun  will 
begin  laughing  when  reading  that  this 
title  has  been  applied  to  a  volume  of 
verses.  Leon  H.  Lempert,  Jr.,  is  re- 
sponsible for  both  the  verses  and  the 
illustrations.  He  calls  himself  **the  in- 
stigator." The  book  is  attractively 
printed  in  colors,  and  without  going 
further  into  details  the  public  will 
doubtless  be  satisfied  to  know  it  is  "a 
book  to  stagger  sorrow,"  and  is  rec- 
ommended as  "a  sure  cure  for  weeps." 
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•• '  SHE'S  COT  HER  ! '  SHOUTED  THE  PEOPLE  " 
Copyright,  1901,  by  Harper  and  Brothers  From  **  The  Portion  of  Labor' 


THE  PORTION  OF  LABOR. 

"He  seemed  to  see  that  labor  is  not 
alone  for  itself,  not  for  what  it  accom- 
plishes of  the  tasks  of  the  world,  not 
for  its  equivalent  in  silver  and  gold, 
not  even  for  the  end  of  human  happi- 
ness and  love,  but  for  the  growth  in 
character  of  the  laborer. 

•"  *That  is  the  portion  of  labor,'  he 
said." 

Such  is  the  text  with  which  Miss 
Wilkins  closes  this  novel,  which  is  a 
sermon  only  in  that  it  is  the  preach- 
ment of  realism  in  story-telling.    The 


book  is  the  most  ambitious  as  it  is  the 
latest  effort  of  the  woman  whose  pre- 
vious studies  of  New  England  life 
have  gained  so  wide  an  appreciation. 
The  writer  has  gone  to  the  factor}'  and 
its  workers  for  her  heroes  and  hero- 
ines ;  to  the  benches  to  study  them  at 
their  tasks ;  to  the  village  and  its  homes 
to  study  them  in  hours  away  from 
work.  She  has  looked  at  all  sides  of 
the  labor  question.  She  has  written 
with  impartial  pen  of  the  joys,  sor- 
rows, relaxations,  hardships,  triumphs 
and  mistakes  of  the  toilers,  the  Great 
Employed. 
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To  set  all  that  she  seeks  to  teach  in 
such  a  literary  frame  that  she  should 
be  accused  neither  of  making  labor  the 
excuse  for  the  novel  nor  of  softening 
an  economic  discourse  with  the  syrup 
of  romance  was  a  delicate  task  for  Miss 
Wilkins. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  simple  yet 
complex.  It  revolves  about  the  brain 
and  heart  of  a  girl,  Ellen  Brewster, 
who  is  first  the  baby  pet  of  fairly  pros- 
perous parents,  later  the  pretty  pride 
of  her  school  and  valedictoian  of  her 
class,  again  the  brave  daughter  sacri- 


ficing a  college  career  to  take  a  place  in 
the  shop  that  she  may  help  the  father 
who  has  always  been  so  prodigal  of 
help  to  her.  She  has  her  love,  and  at 
last  her  reward.  Hei  story  ends  hap- 
pily, which  is,  after  all,  according  to 
the  greater  rule  of  average.  The  other 
people  of  the  book  have  been  as  care- 
fully studied  as  has  she  who  is  the  cen- 
tral figure,  and  this  is  no  mean  factor 
in  the  giving  to  the  work  of  its  notably 
fine  balance.  The  scene  of  action  is 
not  too  far  from  Boston. — N.  Y. 
World. 


"EVA  SPRANG  FORWARD  AND  CLUTCHED  HIM  BY  THE  ARM" 
Copyright,  1901,  by  Harper  and  Brothers  From  "The  Portion  of  Labor  ' 
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CALUMET  "K." 

This  novel  by  Merwin-Webstei  is 
just  what  it  aims  to  be — a  distinctively 
Chicago  story.  It  tells  of  the  attempt 
by  "the  clique"  to  comer  December 
wheat,  and  its  defeat,  compassed  by 
Page  &  Co.,  by  building  a  monster  ele- 


non  is  a  new  character  in  fiction,  a 
combination  of  piledriver,  steam  en- 
gine, blast  furnace  and  watchspring. 
Quite  unhampered  by  ordinary  physi- 
cal demands,  he  never  slumbers  or  eats 
while  business  calls.  From  the  mo- 
ment he  takes  hold  of  a  piece  of  work 
obstacles  must  give  way  whether  they 


HE  POSTED  THEM  ON  THE  SHELTERED  SIDE  OF  CONSPICUOUS  TREES 

From  ' '  Cahimat 


vator  in  Calumet  within  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  and  storing  therein 
the  requisite  amount  of  wheat  to  make 
their  deliveries  in  due  form  and  time. 

The  point  of  the  story  is  the  way  the 
elevator  is  rushed  through  to  comple- 
tion by  Bannon,  the  constructor.   Ban- 


take  the  shape  of  constructing  railroad 
interests,  labor  unions,  commercial 
cliques,  or  the  demons  that  lie  in  wait 
in  inanimate  things. 

The  railroad  refuses  tocarrythe  lum- 
ber, complaining  of  lack  of  cars.  Ban- 
non, understanding  telegraphic  codes, 
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leams  that  the  railroad  is  purposely 
delaying:  the  building  of  the  elevator  to 
help  the  comer.  In  half  an  hour  he 
has  a  string  of  farmers'  wagons  run- 
ning from  the  lumber-yards  over  the 
eighteen  miles  of  road  to  the  lake  front, 
and  the  lumber  coming  to  South  Chi- 
cago in  barges.  Inside  of  twenty-four 
hours  Bannon  has  rigged  up  a  cable 
that  enables  the  gallery  to  be  built 
without  supports  from  the  ground. 
The  foreman  swears  it  is  impossible  to 
get  the  work  done  on  schedule  time, 
die  1st  of  January,  when  Page  &  Cp. 
must  have  their  grain  in  registered 
warehouses  or  "go  broke."  Nonsense ! 
He  puts  in  hundreds  of  electric  lights 
and  sets  three  shifts  of  laborers  work- 
ing night  and  day. 

Then  comes  the  walking  delegate — 
one  of  the  unlovely  kind,  who  is  look- 
ing for  blackmail.  He  reckons  without 
Bannon,  however,  who  has  from  the 
first  known  the  calibre  of  Grady.  As 
he  says,  he  is  willing  to  pay  a  rascal 
who  can  "deliver  the  goods,"  but  Grady 
has  none  to  deliver.  His  knowledge 
of  the  preliminaries  necessary  to  strik- 
ing enables  him  to  avert  a  strike.  In 
the  end  all  the  men  under  him  become 
as  enthusiastic  for  completing  the  ele- 
vator as  he.  Triumphantly,  on  the  day 
promised,  the  grain  stands  in  the  bins 
and  the  work  is  completed. 

Gigantic  industrial  enterprises,  in- 
volving millions  of  dollars,  must  beget 
such  men  as  this  Bannon.    Men  who 
can  conquer  time  and  organize  enter- 
prises become  essential.    They  must  be 
willing  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
whed,  as  well  as  organize  and  strate- 
gize.     Though  there  undoubtedly  are 
many  such  fig^ures  as  Bannon  in  the 
real  world  of  American  industry,  the 
diaracter  is  new  to  fiction.    The  man 
lives  at  the  highest  pitch.  Messrs.  Mer- 
win  and  Webster  make  it  clear  that 
such  men  are  not  working  for  money. 
An  amusing  and  natural  touch  rep- 
resents Bannon's  ideal  of  life  as  the 
quietness  of  a  cabbage  patch  in  the 
country.    At  the  beginning  of  an  un- 
dertaking he  vows  to  retire  after  it 


has  been  completed.  In  the  middle  his 
desire  dwindles  down  to  a  few  weeks' 
vacation,  and  at  the  end  he  plunges  into 
another  and  still  more  extensive  build- 
ing enterprise.  The  type  is  exagger- 
ated in  Bannon,  for  flesh  and  blood 
could  not  endure  all  he  is  supposed  to 
do,  yet  the  story  is  a  good  representa- 
tion of  modern  industrial  life. — Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 


A  PARFIT  GENTIL  KNIGHT. 

"A  Parfit  Gentil  Knight"  is  a  new 
story,  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in 
France  during  that  time  which  imme- 
diately preceded  and  included  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve.    The 
chief  interest  in  the  tale  lies  in  the 
Comte    de    Chabanes    and   his    over- 
whelming but  unhappy  passion  for  the 
Princess  de  Monpensior,  whose  won- 
derful charms  have  already  brought  to 
her  feet  the  most  powerful  nobles  of 
the  French  court  and    have    caused 
among  the   leading    princes    endlesS 
strife  and  treachery.     The  Prince  de 
Montpensior  is  the  dearest  friend  of 
Chabanes,  and  leaves  the  Princess,  his 
wife,  in  the  latter's  care.     The  awful 
ordeals     through     which     Chabanes 
passes  in  attempting  to  conceal  his  un* 
lawful  love  for  the  wife  of  his  friend^ 
together  with  the  intrigues  and  plots 
brought  about  by  the  Prince  d'Anjou 
and  the  Duke  of  Guise  through  their 
inordinate  ambition  and  the  resolves 
of  each  to  have  the  Princess  de  Mont- 
pensior for  his  own.  as  well  as  the 
intense  hatred  of  both  for  Montpen- 
sior and  for  Chabanes,  lead  to  scenes 
of  stirring  excitement  and  enthralling 
interest. 

The  plot  is  complicated,  at  times  con- 
fusedly so,  the  single  scenes,  while  in 
themselves  strong  and  realistic,  are  yet 
connected  by  such  slender  ties  that  all 
the  while  we  seem  to  be  groping  blind- 
ly along  a  dusky  path,  upon  which  the 
san  shines  only  at  rare  intervals,  leav- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  way  in  semi- 
darkness. 
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Nevertheless,  Mr.  Andrews  succeeds 
in  holding  the  attention  of  his  readers 
throughout  So  clever  is  his  character 
sketching,  so  truly  alive  are  his  people 
and  so  skilfully  has  he  made  them  act 
upon  each  other  that  in  the  absorbing 


interest  of  the  narrative  we  lose  si^t 
of  faults  in  diction  and  in  construction 
of  plot. 

The  book  is  full  of  the  passion  and 
pathos  of  life,  and  will  maJce  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  general  reader. 


A  SOLDIER  CARRIED  HIM  FROM  THE  FIELD  ACROSS  THE  SADDLE-BOWS 
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ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Long  since  Mr.  Lang  revealed  him- 
self as  a  thoroughgoing  Tennysonian, 
in  days  when  the  poet  had  not  been  so 
clearly  stamped  as  a  classic  by  the  ac- 
cretion of  glosses,  personalities,  pedan- 
tries, and  misquotations  which  now 
surrotmds  his  work.  Mr.  Lang  is  not 
much  troubled  about  such  activities, 
which  belong  largely  to  those  who  care 
little  for  poetry ;  but  all  who  read  Ten- 
nyson "for  hvmian  pleasure,"  in  Fitz- 
Gerald's  phrase,  will  be  grateful  for  his 
admirable  survey  of  the  master. 

A  book  of  only  230  pages  demands 
the  powers  of  omission  which  indicate 
the  artist ;  Mr.  Lang  has  done  wonders 
in  his  limited  space,  and  included  every 
detail  that  one  requires  to  know  in  a 
life  singularly  fortunate,  not  perhaps 
the  worse  for  being  less  palpably  pic- 
turesque than  the  rueful  martyrology 
which  many  of  Apollo's  sons  have  pro- 
vided, or  tfiat  more  sordid  record  of 
bards  known  to  the  Muses,  the  hos- 
pitals, and  the  police.  Lord  Tennyson's 
"Life"  of  his  father  has  been  freely 
used,  with  excellent  effect;  and  the 
unauthorized,  unmoving  anecdote, 
which  not  all  your  piety  nor  wit  can 
silence,  does  not  flourish  here. 

Mr.  Lang  seems  to  think  that  his 
ideas  and  critical  estimates  will  be  old- 
fashioned,  and  hints  that  later  genera- 
tions may  disagree,  while  it  does  not 
follow  that  their  opinions  "would  nec- 
essarily be  more  correct,  though  prob- 
ably they  would  be  more  in  vogue." 
Putting  aside  the  furious  persons  who 
have  always  since  Johnson's  day — ^to 
go  no  further  back — ^sought  reputations 
by  a  dash  at  the  "established  wits,"  we 
conceive  that  the  present  generation 
are  chiefly  occupied  in  whole-hearted 
and  not  wholly  judicious  advocacy  of 
later  singers  than  Tennyson,  and  that 
Mr.  Lang's  critical  estimates  will  give 
general  satisfaction  to-day,  his  equip- 
ment qualif)dng  him  specially  for  his 
task  in  more  ways  than  one. 

As  to  the  question  of  parallels,  con- 
scious or  tmconscious  reminiscence  of 
other  men's  ideas  and  phrases,  Mr. 
Lang  recognizes  deliberate  reproduc- 
tion of  Greek,  Latin  and  old  Italian 


writing,  but  he  would  not,  apparently, 
endorse  the  view  that  Tennyson's  debt 
to  his  predecessors  in  English  poetry 
is  unusually  large,  and  he  does  not 
discuss  the  influence  of  Wordsworth 
or  Keats  or  Milton  on  Tennyson.  Those 
who  have  seen,  like  ourselves,  many 
instances  of  extraordinary  coincidences 
in  thoughts  and  expressions  which  can- 
not be  said  to  be  common  are  not  in- 
clined to  exaggerate  matters;  still  we 
think  that  only  the  closest  students  of 
Tennyson  know  how  very  largely  he 
borrowed  from  his  predecessors  in 
English  poetry,  while  we  protest  that 
this  appropriate  conveyance  of  the  best 
things  is  no  blame  to  him,  as  some 
stupidly  affirm. 

This  leads  us  to  wish  that  the  book 
had  been  bigger,  and  that  there  had 
been  a  chapter  on  Tennyson's  style, 
which  no  "professed  commentator,"  or 
writer  "for  human  pleasure,"  appears 
to  have  investigated  adequately.  It  is 
a  notable  style,  which,  like  Virgil's,  has 
made  many  followers;  which  seems 
likely  to  be  what  Milton's  English,  with 
all  its  supreme  qualities,  was  not,  a 
gradus  ad  Parnassum  for  future  hards. 
A  scholar  trained  in  the  languages 
which  restrain  an  indecent  exposure  of 
flashy,  ill-formed  adjectives,  Tennyson 
was  at  once  an  innovator  (especially  in 
compound  words)  and  a  reviver  of  the 
best  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude; 
and  in  both  ways  a  "lord  of  language," 
like  his  loved  Virgil — ^not  a  master  of 
amplification,  like  a  popular  novelist. 
He  was  too  ornate  and  elaborate  on  oc- 
casion ;  he  had  a  set  of  favorite  words 
which  he  overused;  but  all  this  is 
easily  outweighed  by  the  absence  of 
pedantry  and  abundance  of  plain 
Saxon  which  go  to  form  the  best  Eng- 
lish. And,  after  all,  his  crowning 
achievement,  which  Mr.  Lang  appre- 
ciates so  well,  is  to  have  left  us  so  many 
lines  that  are  full  of  natural  magic — 
full  of  an  enlightenment,  a  suggestion, 
which  no  critic  can  damn,  no  pedant 
can  disparage.  As  Mr.  Lang  says,  and 
Mr.  Morley  said  before  him,  we  need 
form  no  class-list  of  poets,  but  Tenny- 
son is  with  the  greatest. — London 
Athenaeum.  digitized  by  GoOgle 
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YOUNG  BARBARIANS. 

A  story  of  life  in  Muirtown — a  town 
which  was  rough  and  old-fashioned, 
where,  indeed,  softness  and  luxury 
were  impossible,  but  where  men  were 
made  who  had  the  heart  in  them  to  live 


(Scotch  for  sparrow),  so-called  be- 
cause of  his  impudence,  courage,  en- 
durance, and  extraordinary  ingenuity 
in  mischief ;  and  the  French  "Count," 
a  lonely  man  in  a  foreign  land,  who  so 
conquered  the  prejudice,  especially 
strong  in   Scotch  hearts,  against  his 


'  THEY  DRANK  WITHOUT  ANY  CUP  ' 


From  "Young  Barbarians' 


and  die  for  their  country — where  Mr. 
Dugald  MacKinnon,  affectionately 
dubbed  "Bulldog,"  engraved  himself 
on  the  hearts  of  three  generations  of 
Muirtown  men;  where  "Nestie,"  the 
little     English     lad;     and      ''Speug" 


race,  that  when  he  died  he  was  fol- 
lowed to  his  grave  by  every  boy  in 
Muirtown  Seminary — are  a  few  of  the 
characters  that  Ian  Maclaren  brings 
before  us  in  this  book  in  a  most  con- 
vincing manner. 
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CLEAR  AND  DISTINCT  CAME  THE  REPETITION  OF  THE  CALL:    'SOPHIA  I  SOPHIA!" 

From  "Tho  Fickle  Wheal" 


THE  FICKLE  WHEEL. 

"Fortune's  furious  fickle  wheel"  is 
Shakespeare's  own  phrase  and  well  it 
fits  the  gay  and  whirling  life  of  Shakes- 
peare's London.  In  that  London  of 
those  last  days  of  Elizabethan  splendor. 
those  fascinating  days  of  knights  and 
cavaliers,  of  intrigue,  plot  and  crime, 
Henry  Thew  Stephenson  has  laid  the 
thrilling  scenes  of  his  semi-comic,  semi- 
tragic  tale,  "The  Fickle  Wheel." 

The  story  is  in  truth  a  stirring 
drama,  generously  supplied  with  hu- 
man interest  and  human  sympathy  and 
with  an  ample  romantic  element  to  sat- 


isfy the  strongest  imaginative  craving. 
The  plot,  it  must  be  admitted,  shows 
many  flaws  both  in  construction  and  in 
execution,  while  the  style  of  writing  is 
far  too  crude  and  lacking  in  polish  to 
please  very  fastidious  readers.  Never- 
theless, when  we  cotne  to  consider  the 
character  sketching,  we  find  that  in 
which  the  author  has  excelled.  The 
characterizations  can  have  had  no  less 
an  inspiration  than  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare  himself — for  they  are 
next  to  faultless.  No  machinery-mov- 
ing, cardboard  puppets,  but  a  number 
of  varied  types  of  living,    breathing 
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creatures,  creatures  that  by  their  free 
naturalness  give  zest  and  force  of  re- 
ality to  a  charming  narrative.  They 
are  the  true  actors  of  a  play  with  all 
the  greatest  dramatic  possibilities  and 
they  use  these  possibilities  to  the  best 
advantage.  Each  and  all  are  distinc- 
tively individual,  each  and  all  possess 
separate  personalities.  Even  the  pres- 
entation of  the  great  poet,  whom  the  au- 
thor, drawing  from  his  deep,  resource- 
ful imagination  has  here  pictured, 
makes  us  feel  that  despite  the  little  we 
really  know  of  Shakespeare,  here  at 
last  we  have  perhaps  the  most  nearly 
correct  conception  yet  set  forth,  so  true 
to  life,  so  absolutely  natural  does  the 


picture  seem.  We  are  conscious  of  a 
"queer  sensation"  at  having  been 
brought  so  close,  in  the  very  presence, 
as  it  were,  of  the  great  immortal. 

Then,  there  is  the  captivating  inde- 
pendence of  Cicely,  the  manly  spirit 
of  her  lover,  the  mischief  and  the  danc- 
ing merriment  of  "Bab,"  the  repulsive, 
villainous  presence  of  Peter  Jules.  It 
is  a  story  that  by  its  fullness  of  creative 
power,  by  its  depth  of  human  interest, 
by  its  dramatic  appeal  and  startling  re- 
alism ought  to  win  the  hearts  of  all 
its  readers  and  gain  for  itself  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  field  of  popular 
fiction. 


THAT  IS  CICELY  . 


QUICK.  OR  HER  LIFE  IS  NOT  WORTH  A  PIN  S  FEE 

From  "  The  Fidcle  Whael ' 
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IN  SPITE  OF  ALL. 

Always  interesting  is  a  record  of  the 
days  when  King  and  Parliament  were 
contending  in  England.  The  cavalier, 
with  his  flowing  locks,  a  love-song  on 
his  lips  and  a  sword  in  his  hand,  is  a 
figure  ready  made  for  romance ;  equally 
literatesque  is  the  austere  Puritan,  who 
inarched  to  battle  singing  warlike 
Psalms.  These  two  elements,  warring 
m  fact  and  spirit  for  so  many  years, 
have  left  ineflfaceable  impress  not  only 
aa  English,  but  American  life  and 
manners.  In  her  "Romance  of  Cavalier 
and  Puritan  During  the  Civil  War," 
Miss  Lyall  has  set  before  the  reader  a 
picture  of  both  parties.  With  much 
skill  she  contrasts  the  intolerance  of 
Ardibishop  Laud  with  the  broad  views 
of  many  of  the  Royalist  clergy ;  and  the 
wild  fanaticism  of  some  Puritans  with 
the  tolerant  and  sane  spirit  of  others 
who  were  equally  devoted  to  the  Par- 
liamentary cause.  As  the  hero,  Gabriel 
Harford,  sagely  observes,  though  po- 
litics have  somewhat  to  do  with  friend- 
ship, with  love  they  have  nothing  at 
all,  hence  neither  the  troubled  times, 
nor  his  Puritan  convictions,  interfere 
with  his  love  for  the  Royalist  maiden, 
Hilary  Unett.  Gabriel  is  Miss  Lyall's 
diaracteristic  hero ;  brave,  devout,  lov- 
ing; but  in  Hilary  she  has  departed 
from  her  usual  course  and  gives  us  a 
wilful  girl,  who  lets  her  enthusiasm 
for  the  King's  cause  turn  her  against 
her  Puritan  love,  who  might  have  said, 
as  did  that  famous  cavalier  to  his  lady 
on  going  to  the  wars, 
"I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honor  more." 

With  much  spirit  Gabriel's  career  in 
the  army  is  described ;  and  truly  dra- 
matic is  the  scene  where  he  comes,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  fanatic  Waghom, 
to  demolish  the  great  stone  cross  of 
Bosbury,  but  spares  it  at  the  request 
of  the  vicar. 

The  book  is  wholesome  and  enter- 
tainmg,  and  gives  evidence  of  more 
preparation  than  many  novels,  miscall- 
ed historical. 

Harriet  Anderson. 


FENELON. 

Francois  de  Salagnac  de  la  Mothe- 
Fenelon  was  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque figures  of  his  time.  He  was 
bom  at  tihe  chateau  of  Fenelon  in  Peri- 
gord  in  1651.  His  uncle,  the  Marquis 
de  Fenelon,  recognizing  the  talents 
which  the  boy  exhibited,  took  him  un- 
der his  especial  protection.  The  Mar- 
quis was  a  religious  man  of  indepen- 
dent character,  and  determined  that 
his  nephew  should  enter  the  priesthood. 
Accordingly  the  young  Fenelon  was 
sent  to  the  College  of  St.  Sulpice, 
where  he  gave  himself  up  to  humility 
and  obedience  to  his  superiors.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  entered  the 
priesthood,  but  remained  at  the  sem- 
inary for  three  years  longer,  laboring 
among  the  poor  and  needy  in  hospitals 
or  in  their  own  homes. 

He  next  received  the  appointment  of 
principal  of  the  institution  known  as 
the  Nouvelles  Catholiques  from  Louis 
XIV.,  and  went  to  live  with  his  tmcle 
at  St.  Germain.  Ther.e  he  met,  in  the 
distinguished  circle  of  the  Marquis 
Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  the  most 
celebrated  preacher  and  orator  of  the 
century  and  of  all  France.  The  ac- 
quaintance between  the  two  rapidly 
developed  into  a  firm  friendship.  Thus 
for  ten  years  Fenelon  held  his  place  at 
Nouvelles  Catholiques,  constantly 
studying  and  reflecting,  under  the 
watchful  care  of  Bossuet,  and  making 
friends  wherever  he  went.  At  this  time, 
however,  Fenelon's  strict  ideas  on  the 
morality  of  the  clergy  made  him  one 
enemy,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  de 
Harlai,  who  was  notorious  as  an  evil- 
liver  even  among  the  generally  unprin- 
cipled crowd  of  priests  at  the  court. 
Throughout  the  first  period  of  the  life 
of  Fenelon  we  find  him  a  person  of 
singularly  opposed  characteristics.  To 
an  absolute  purity  of  life  and  a  charm 
of  manner  which  attracted  every  one 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  Fene- 
lon joined  a  hardness  unbending  and 
nnrelentless,  and  a  very  high  idea  of 
his  personal  dignity  and  importance. 

Into  the  midst  of  the  atmosphere  of 
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controversy  which  was  around  him. 
Fenelon  plunged  with  the  eager  zeal 
of  his  unwavering  faith.  At  this  time 
Louis  XIV.,  having  revoked  the  edict 
of  Nantes  in  1685,  was  doing  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  stamp  out  heresy 


all  dissensions  among  his  subjects. 
When  he  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the 
mission  against  heretics  of  Poitou,  he 
refused  to  allow  converts  to  be  made  by 
force,  and  employed  instead  argument 
and  kindness.     In  1695  Fenelon  was 


•  *        0 


From  Painting  by  Maud  Humphrey 


ROSAMOND 


From  'The  Rosamor»d  Tales' 


throughout  his  kingdom.  Fenelon, 
while  taking  an  active  part  in  the  the- 
ological discussions  on  the  question  of 
heretics,  took  no  part  in  the  disgraceful 
persecutions  of  the  Huguenots  by 
which  the  King  attempted  to  stamp  out 


made  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  a  pro- 
motion which  really  ruined  his  life,  as 
it  exposed  him  to  assaults  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  from  the  prominence  of  his 
position  made  all  his  utterances  of 
^Cffcat  signification. 
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About  this  time  (in  1699)  he  pub- 
lished his  most  celebrated  work, 
"Telemaque,"  an  educational  allegory 
which  was  written  for  the  Duke  of 
Bourgogne.  It  portrays  under  a  thin 
veil  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology 
the  duties  of  a  Prince.  Most  of  Fene- 
lon's  works  are  so  purely  of  a  the- 
ological nature  that  they  cannot  really 
be  classed  as  literature,  but  they  all  ex- 
hibit a  natural  style  of  argument  and 
a  mind  used  to  all  the  devious  ways  of 
religious  controversy. 

In  his  Archbishopric,  Fenelon  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  loved  and  widely 
respected.  The  fear  of  the  King's  dis- 
pleasure at  first  kept  away  some  of  his 
more  fearsome  friends,  but  as  time 
went  on  they  rallied  around  him  at 
Cambrai,  and  he  passed  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
intimate  friends.  When  he  felt  that 
his  end  was  near,  he  dictated  a  letter 
of  explanation  to  Louis  XIV.,  in  which 
he  explained  that  he  had  never  been 
guilty  of  the  heresies  imputed  to  him, 
and  that  he  had  always  had  "the  deep- 


est gratitude  and  the  most  ardent  zeal 
for  the  person  of  the  King.  If  I  am 
permitted  to  see  God,  I  shall  constantly 
ask  His  mercies  for  him."  The  immense 
power  which  Louis  possessed  of  inspir- 
ing all  who  came  in  contact  with  him 
with  f  event  loyalty  is  well  shown  in  this 
letter  of  the  dying  Archbishop.  Not 
long  after  finishing  his  letter  to  the 
King  Fenelon  died  on  Jan.  7,  171 5.  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends  and  mourned 
for  even  by  his  enemies. — N.  Y.  TimKS 
Saturday  Review. 


OVER  THE  PLUM  PUDDING. 

This  is  the  sixth  volume  in  the  Por- 
trait Collection  of  Short  Stories  and 
it  will  repeat  the  success  of  its  pred- 
ecessors. The  stories  are  particularly 
seasonable  and  are  as  jolly  tales  a» 
have  ever  been  written  by  the  genial 
author  of  "A  House-Boat  on  the  Styx." 
The  stories  are  well  executed.  We  find 
in  the  volume  ''Over  the  Plum-Pud- 
ding," "Bills,  M.  D.,"  "The  Flunking 


••  THREE  VILLANOUS-LOOKINC  BODIES" 

From  "Over  the  Plum- Pudding" 
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of  Watkins'  Ghost,"  "An  Unmailed 
Letter,"  "The  Amal^famated  Brother- 
hood of  Spooks,"  "A  Glance  Ahead," 
"Hans  Pumpemickel's  Vigil,"  "The 
Affliction  of  Baron  Humpfelhimmel," 
"A  Great  Composer,"  "How  Fritz  Be- 
came a  Wizard,"  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Poet  Gregory,"  "The  Loss  of  the 
Gretchen  'B/  "  Those  who  appreciate 
humor  of  that  dry  quality  that  marks 
the  humor  of  Stockton  and  Bangs  will 
be  delighted  with  this  budget  of  clever 
stories. — Baltimore  Sun. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

Mr.  Scudder's  "Lowell"  gives  its  au- 
thor a  new  place.  In  future  Horace 
Scudder  will  be  known  in  American 
letters  as  the  author  of  the  Lowell 
biography.  All  his  earlier  work  ranks 
below  it ;  its  importance  is  not  to  be  de- 
fined by  praises  of  his  subject. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Scudder  must  have 
known  in  advance  that  it  was  in  him 
to  do  this  work  as  it  is  done,  but  his 
public  had  had  no  way  of  knowing  it 
from  any  of  the  excellent  work  that  had 
come  from  his  pen.  The  best  of  that 
had  been  only  excellent;  in  this  work 
he  has  freed  himself  from  any  restric- 
tions, made  use  of  all  his  years  of  train- 
ing and  knowledge  and  critical  ability, 
and,  blessed  by  a  warm  and  living  feel- 
ing for  his  subject,  has  given  us  a  true 
biography. 

The  author  shows  us  the  personality 
of  the  man  Lowell,  who  by  his  own 
daughter  was  never  thought  of  as  a 
poet,  but  "just  her  father."  This  is  the 
good  and  the  glory  of  literature,  its 
meaning  and  service  to  man — ^the  illu- 
mination that  it  gives  to  the  ceaseless 
task  of  mankind's  "proper  study." 

It  had  been  said  by  some  of  those 
who  knew  Lowell  best  that  no  man 
would  dare  to  write  a  true  life  of  him, 
to  let  the  world  see  him  as  he  was,  with 
his  imperfections  also  in  clear  light  of 
day.  But  it  is  certainly  done  in  this 
book ;  as  plainly  as  his  virtues  are  his 
shortcomings  set  forth,  not  with  carp- 


ing or  with  an  exhibitor's  zeal,  but  as  a 
portrait  painter  lets  us  see  the  mole  on 
the  chin  that  has  its  own  part  in  the 
outward  presentation  of  personality. 

There  was  never  a  book  printed  with- 
out some  misprint,  and  we  go  on  with 
cheer  to  the  growing  intimacy  with  the 
mature,  the  cosmopolitan  Lowell  into 
which  Mr.  Scudder  leads  his  reader. 
Many  letters  are  given  which  do  not 
appear  in  Prof.  Norton's  vblimies  of 
Lowell's  Letters,  while  a  few  that  are 
in  that  delightful  book  are  used  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  their  necessary 
places.  Lowell  was  a  prince  of  letter 
writers.  Whenever  he  had  half  a 
chance  he  enjoyed  giving  himself  to  his 
friends  with  his  natural  weapon  and 
pitchfork  of  delivery,  the  pen. 

It  was  a  new  epoch  in  every  way  to 
the  man  and  the  author  when  Lowell 
was  appointed  Minister  to  Madrid  (he 
wanted  "to  see  a  play  by  Calderon"), 
and  resigned  his  professor's  chair  at 
Harvard  to  go  for  the  residence  in 
Spain,  which  nearly  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  his  second  wife,  whose  health 
was  always  infirm  after  her  long  and 
nearly  fatal  illness  in  Madrid.  Lowell 
had  served  his  country  as  a  Presi- 
dential elector  at  the  time  of  the  Hayes- 
Tilden  tie,  and  refused,  of  course,  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to 
employ  his  technical  right  of  indepen- 
dent judgment  in  casting  the  vote 
which  his  constituents  had  given  him 
to  cast  for  Hayes.  This  whole  passage 
in  Lowell's  life,  and  his  permanent 
passion  for  freedom  and  democracy, 
are  so  well  set  forth  in  this  book  that 
all  Americans  must  be  grateful  who 
remember  some  of  the  aspersions  which 
Mr.  Lowell  did  not  escape  from  the 
"plain  people" — ^think  of  Hosea  Bige- 
low's  creator  being  called  a  snob  and 
truckler ! 

Mr.  Scudder  examines  some  of  Low- 
ell's latest  political  utterances,  and  finds 
in  them  no  note  of  despair,  but  only 
some  of  the  weariness  of  one  tired  in 
the  long  fight,  his  strong  love  making 
him  jealous  of  the  honor  of  his  country. 
— N.  Y.  Mail  and  Express. 
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THEN  LADY  PEGGY  .  .  .  COMES  TRIPPING  DOWN  THE  STAIRS 

From  "  My  Lady  Peggy  Goes  to  Town" 


MY  LADY  PEGGY  GOES  TO 
TOWN. 

"My  Lady  Peggy"  is  not  a  new  cre- 
ation. To  Janice  Meredith  belofigs  the 
right  of  precedent ;  to  Paul  Leicester 
Ford  the  honor  of  the  first  production. 
Nevertheless,  Lady  Peggy  loses  noth- 
ing in  charm  by  her  later  advent.  That 
same  overflowing  buoyancy  of  spirit, 
the  same  love  of  fun  and  mischief,  the 
same  bewitching  dauntlessness  and 
quaint  conceit  that  but  a  while  since 


rendered  the  "Janice"  of  Ford  so  cap- 
tivating awaken  a  new  and  even  great- 
er sympathy  and  interest  in  pretty, 
reckless  Peggy.  What  with  those 
dancing  eyes  and  sweet  yet  madden- 
ing raillery  we  can  scarce  blame  Sir 
Percy  for  his  "devil  and  dice"  and 
other  such  insane  "chatter." 

Pcg^&y  is  one  of  your  "problematic" 
women,  of  that  type  which  catch  the 
man,  then,  like  the  playful  kitten  with 
its  captive  mouse,  toss  him  here  and 
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dash  him  there,  now  caressing  him, 
then  casting  him  off  and  turning  calm- 
ly to  the  other  prey. 

This  is  Peggy. 

She  flaunts  Sir  Percy,  ridicules  him, 
makes  pretense  to  scorn  and  hate  him, 
then  when  she  succeeds  in  driving  him 
away  she  swoons  through  her  very  love 
for  him  and  pain  of  parting  from  him. 
Strange  perversity  of  womanhood  that 
baffles  man,  yet  lures  him  to  destruc- 
tion. 


Xext  '*My  Lady  Peggy"  goes  to- 
Town.  Why?  To  find  Sir  Percy, 
because  now  she  wants  him.  She  goes, 
yet  once  there  she  yields  to  a  madcap 
impulse  and  launches  herself  into  a 
reckless  prank  that  threatens  to  become 
more  serious  in  its  effects  than  was  at 
first  anticipated.  It  is  from  the  ad- 
ventures attendant  upon  Peggy's  met- 
amorphosis into  a  man  that  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  book  is  derived. 
Miss  Matthews  has  shown  originality 


TWO  WATCHED  HER  AS  SHE  CAME  IN  ON  BEAU  BRUMMELL'S  ARM 

From  "  My  Lady  Peggy  Goes  to  Toim" 
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of  plot.  Nothing  of  its  kind  more 
fanciful  can  be  conceived.  It  is  a  bit 
of  rollicking  comedy  put  into  a  half- 
dozen  acts,  each  of  which  is  absorb- 
ing in  interest  and  charming  in  style. 
It  has  a  pretty,  captivating  touch, 
a  reality  of  imagery  and  situation  that 
make  us  forget  its  manifold  impossi- 
bilities and  cause  us  to  find  the  keenest 
sensations  of  pleasure  while  dwelling 
within  its  imaginative  prepincts.  The 
Keynote  is  light  playfulness,  yet  be- 
neath the  gay  tones  we  can  detect  here 
and  there  a  deeper,  sadder  .note,  a  rarer 
and  more  solemn  chord  that  strikes 
within  the  heart  a  measure  full  of  sweet 
and  philosophic  truth.  'Tis  the  music 
of  life  in  its  gayer  and  more  lightsome 
moods,  with  just  enough  of  the  subtler 
and  more  secret  of  its  phases  to  make 
the  perfect  harmony. 

"My  Lady  Peggy"  is  not  what  we 
would  call  a  great  novel,  yet  it  is  a 
book  that  we  might  pick  up  m  a  mo- 
ment of  weariness  and  find  in  its  pages 
sweet  oblivion  to  worry  and  to  care. 


THE  MAN  FROM  GLENGARRY. 
Ralph  Conner  is  successful  in  the 
highest  department  of  literature.  He 
has  reached  the  hearts  of  the  common 
people,  and  he  delights  the  man  of  the 
study.  Many  elements  account  for  his 
popularity.  There  are  four  which  serve 
him  as  guardian  angels.  Reverence, 
catholicity,  hopefulness,  and  gleesome- 
ness.  Our  age  demands  these  in  any 
man  who  lifts  us  from  our  lowest,  and 
crowns  our  highest.  Reverence  whose 
tap-root  is  in  love,  but  not  in  material- 
ism. A  reverence  which  clothes  with 
worship  our  dreams,  our  dollars,  and 
our  devotions.  A  catholicity  rooted  in 
profound  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  individual.  Hope,  which  inspires 
us  to  deeds,  and  to  a  success,  of  which 
other  ages  had  but  an  inkling.  A  glee- 
someness  caused  by  the  harmony  of 
music  from  the  eternal.  These  four 
powers  are  wielded  with  a  Puritanism 
which  is  healthy.  In  "Black  Rock," 
ftey  unlock  the  miners.    In  "The  Sky 


Pilot,"  they  enable  us  to  read  as  from 
an  open  book  the  inner  lives  of  "The 
Cowboys."  In  "The  Man  From  Glen- 
garry," we  find  the  same  quartette 
bringing  the  most  delightful  music 
from  the  lives  of  "The  Lumberman." 
And  in  each  case  the  humanity  is  pure, 
simple,  strong.  This  latest  novel  has 
the  tonic  of  the  air  of  the  forest.  In  it, 
as  in  the  other  novels  by  Ralph  Con- 
nor, you  see,  and  hear,  and  feel  the  best, 
as  well  as  the  next  best  in  human  na- 
ture. 

Optimism,  healthy  and  comprehen- 
sive, incites  our  author.  Current  de- 
mocracy has  in  it  the  elements  of  the 
noblest  aristocracy.  Common  people, 
common  days  and  common  things  )deld 
the  uncommon,  as  he  wields  his  magi- 
cian's wand.  He  allows  us  to  enter  an 
atmosphere  redolent  with  his  alchemy 
of  love,  divine  love,  which  translates 
and  transforms  human  life.  He  is  a 
servant  of  nature,  material  and  mental. 
He  talks  with  you  in  the  language  of 
flowing  streams,  of  twinkling  stars,  of 
flowers  blooming,  and  of  grass  grow- 
ing. Emerson  has  a  kodak  picture  of 
Ralph  Connor  in  "Woodnotes," 
"It  seemed  as  if  the  breezes  brought 

him; 
It  seemed  as  if  the  sparrows  taught 

him; 
As  if  by  secret  sight  he  knew. 
Where  in  far  fields  the  orchids  grew." 

The  battles  of  the  lumbermen,  their 
response  to  the  deepest  and  to  the  high- 
est truths,  show  that  the  author  is  one 
of  our  strongest  novelists  in  psychol- 
ogy. Ranald  is  true,  natural  and 
grows  till  the  last.  How  beautiful  the 
friendship  between  Don  Cameron  and 
Ranald.  It  charms  with  its  purity,  its 
health  and  its  sincerity. 

With  literary  ease,  grace  and  finish  he 
draws  in  bold  outline  and  in  true  de- 
tail the  characters  of  the  Scottish 
Highlander,  the  French  Canadian  and 
the  American.  Not  for  pastime  does 
he  make  profound  and  accurate  judg- 
ments in  the  field  of  human  nature.  He 
is  an  expert,  not  a  guerrilla  making  in- 
cursions into  the  heart.    "God  is  love," 
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is  the  innermost  basis  of  all  he  writes. 
It  is  his  supreme  aim  to  unfold  this 
fact.  Love  tsJces  Maimie  out  of  her 
pride  and  snobbish  aristocracy,  and 
makes  her  a  savior  in  society  from 
the  low  and  the  sensual.  Like  Fifine  at 
the  Fair,  so  wondrously  drawn  by 
Browning,  Maimie  acts  on  this  prin- 
ciple : 

"Be  frank — ^who  is  it  you  deceive — 
Yourself,  or  me,  or  God." 

This  becomes  the  result  of  love 
working  in  her  life.  The  struggle  in 
her  of  the  high  and  of  the  low  is  one 
of  the  beautiful  phases  of  this  attrac- 
tive novel.  How  true :  "It  is  positive- 
ly painful  to  see  the  ignorance  of 
these  city  children  in  regard  to  all  Haz- 
ing   things — ^beasts    and    birds    and 


plants."  How  beautiful:  "Life  is  a 
very  sacred  and  very  precious  thing, 
and  at  all  costs  you  must  make  it  wor- 
thy of  Him  who  gave  it  to  you."  A 
picture  of  genius  wrestling  successful- 
ly with  difficuties  is  the  death  of  Mac- 
donald  Dubh. 

Mrs.  Murray  is  a  character  on  which 
we  linger.  She  is  the  incarnation  of 
love.  With  the  wolves  at  midnight,  at 
the  party  in  the  woods,  everywhere,  she 
lifts  up,  beautifies  and  enlarges  hu- 
man life.  The  forest  life  comes  after 
a  life  of  culture  and  of  intellectual  pur- 
suits. The  sick  and  the  sorrowing  re- 
gard her  as  an  angel  of  mercy.  She 
looks  at  circumstances  through  God. 
Hence  she  never  complains,  and  never 
has  a  thought  of  self-pity  or  of  self- 
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praise.  The  men,  the  big  boys,  and  the 
women,  all  love  her.  TTiey  adore  her 
as  a  leader  and  as  a  friend.  She  was 
literally  buried  alive  in  the  backwoods. 
But  she  brought  forth  a  harvest  costly 
and  large.  Those  with  her  most  put 
her  as  a  divinity  in  their  holy  of  holies. 
,Her  prayers  were  like  her  life;  free 
from  set  forms,  simple,  real  and  tender. 
You  recall  Longfellow's  words:  "There 
have  been  souls  dedicated  to  heaven 
from  childhood,  and  guarded  by  good 
angels  as  sweet  seclusions  for  holy 
thoughts,  and  prayers,  and  all  good 
purposes,  wherein  pious  wishes  dwelt 
like  nuns  and  every  image  was  a  saint." 
Andrew  Jackson  Suluvan. 


CLEMENTINA. 

There  is  a  gallant  and  noble  des- 
peration about  the  Jacobite  cause  and 
the  struggle  against  fate  of  the  ill- 
starred  Stuarts  which  makes  it  still  a 
theme  to  conjure  with  in  the  field  of 
romantic  literature,  notwithstanding 
its  death  as  a  political  issue  some  hun- 
dred years  and  more  ago.  Plays 
and  novels  have  been  and  still  are  writ- 
ten round  the  fascinating  Stuart,  both 
male  and  female.  Ainong  the  latest 
to  deal  with  the  kindling  theme  is 
"Clementina,"  a  story  which  takes  up 
the  thread  of  the  Stuart  fortunes  at  its 
somewhat  frayed  and  tarnished  end. 
Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason  has  chosen  for 
his  subject  the  history  of  the  elder 
Pretender,  more  gallantly  styled  the 
Chevalier  St.  George,  and  by  courtesy 
James  III  of  England,  a  character 
much  romanced  upon  during  his  ca- 
reer and  thus  rather  chivalrously  pres- 
ent to  the  imagination.  James  selected 
to  espouse  as  the  future  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, when  he  should  have  come  into 
his  own,  Princess  Maria  Clementina 
Sobieski,  granddatighter  of  King  John 
of  Poland;  arid  one  Charles  Wogan, 
loyal  Jacobite,  is  intrusted  in  the  story 
with  the  mission  of  rescuing  this  prin- 
cess from  Austrian  surveillance  and 
Continental  diplomacy,  and  conducting 
her  to  the  King. 

Amid  what  profusion  of  romantic  ad- 
venture the  task  is  accomplished  and 


the  princess  brought  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  matrimony  with  a  somewhat  re- 
luctant bridegroom,  let  the  book  tdl ;  in 
their  course  the  oft-told  story  has  been 
repeated,  the  love  which  should  have 
been  reserved  for  the  King  is  bestowed 
upon  his  messenger.  Interwoven  with 
scenes  of  mounting  passion  upon  the 
part  of  Wogan  and  the  princess  are 
others  of  comradery  in  adventure  not 
unpleasantly  suggesting  a  flavor  of 
Dumas  and  his  mighty  three.  History 
relates  the  sequel  to  this  royal  mar- 
riage, the  accomplishment  of  which 
against  obstacles  and  dangers  forms 
the  major  theme  of  ^'Clementina." 

H.  T.  P. 


WILD  LIFE  NEAR  HOME. 

An  artistic  make-up  lends  its  addi- 
tional charm  to  this  latest  book  of  na- 
ture sketches.  The  author,  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp,  enforces  the  truth  that  the  vo- 
taries of  Nature  in  her  most  interesting 
moods  and  manifestations  do  not  need 
to  wander  far  in  order  to  enjoy  what 
delights  she  has  to  offer.  In  the  heart 
of  the  forest  bird-life  is  less  abundant 
than  it  is  along  the  country  road.  Al- 
most at  his  own  doorstep,  and  always 
within  a  day's  walk  of  home,  Mr. 
Sharp  has  observed  and  studied  the 
birds  and  fishes  and  the  smaller  mam- 
mals like  rabbits  and  muskrats,  opos- 
sums and  squirrels,  which  are  told 
about  in  these  entertaining  sketches. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Sharp  walks  along  a 
country  road  or  across  a  marsh  not  as 
an  ordinary  pedestrian  with  thoughts 
preoccupied,  but  as  a  trained  observer 
whose  keen  faculties  are  on  the  alert. 
He  writes  with  grace  and  ease,  and  not 
a  little  humor  enlivens  his  pages,  while 
his  pleasant  fancy  renders  his  illumi- 
nating sketches  all  the  more  charming. 
The  titles  of  some  of  them  are  "In 
Persimmon  Time,"  "In  the  October 
Moon,"  "A  Study  in  Bird  Morals,"  and 
"Bii-ds'  Winter  Beds."  Bruce  Horsfall 
has  furnished  more  than  a  hundred 
sympathetic  illustrations  and  decora- 
tions, many  of  which  are  reproduced 
in  tints.— PHiLADELPg^^tyi^ogle 
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BRENDA'S  SUMMER  AT 
ROCKLEY. 

The  favorite  characters  of  "Brenda, 
Her  School  and  Her  Club,"  so  popular 
last  season,  are  prominent  in  this  new 
book,  which  is  nevertheless  complete 
in  itself.  Brenda,  free,  light-hearted, 
and  thoughtless,  though  more  consid- 
erate and  less  self-willed  than  formerly, 
and  her  cousin  Julia  have  many  en- 
joyable experiences  in  the  course  of 
their  summer  at  Rockley.  They  receive 
visits  from  their  girl  friends,  and  them- 


selves make  visits.  College  undergrad- 
uates are  also  in  evidence,  and  the  read- 
er finds  a  growing  interest  in  some  new 
acquaintances — Amy,  apoor,  but  proud- 
spirited girl,  their  neighbor  at  Rockley, 
and  her  merry  friend,  Fritz.  There  are 
lively  pilgrimages  to  Marblehead  and 
Salem  to  see  the  old  landmarks,  and 
throughout  the  story  the  pleasures  of 
the  seashore,  with  its  out-of-door 
amusements,  refined  home  life  and  so- 
cial gatherings  are  made  delightfully 
true  to  life. 


BUT  JN  SPITE  OF  HERSELF  SHE  LISTENED 
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REAL  QUEEN'S  FAIRY  TALES. 

"Carmen  Sylva,"  in  reality  Eliza- 
beth, Queen  of  Roumania,  has  long 
been  known  in  the  literary  world. as 
a  diarmiiig  writer.  Her  works  include 
novels,  poems,  dramas,  proverbs  and 
philosophical  essays.  But  her  greatest 
pleasure  is  in  writing  fairy  tales.  There 
die  can  give  free  rein  to  her  natural 
spirit  of  romance,  her  love  of  nature 


From  "  A  Real  Queen's  Fairy  Tales" 

and  her  deep-seated  affection  for  chil- 
dren. Her  style  of  writing  is  clear 
and  winning,  just  the  style  to  catch 
and  hold  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
little  ones.  The  bit  of  the  supernatural 
that  she  introduces  in  the  form  of 
fairies,  gnomes,  etc.,  is  sufficient  to 
produce  eager  curiosity  and  wide-eyed 
astonishment,  while  the  moral  tone  of 
the  book  is  of  a  calibre  to  ensure  safety 
in  giving  it  into  the  hands  of  any  child. 
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BY  THE  WATERS  OF  SICILY. 

This  book  contains  the  letters  of  a 
brother  to  a  sister,  a  series  of  vivid 
pictures  of  life  in  Sicily,  telling  about 
the  people  and  all  sorts  of  Italian 
things,  and  finally  a  delightful  ro- 
mance. The  first  half  of  the  letters 
are  dated  from  Syracuse  and  give  color 
to  the  title;  the  rest  of  them  are  de- 


voted to  CastrOgiovanni,  high  up  on  ihc 
mountain  Girgenti,  where  the  sulphur 
trade  centers,  and  Palermo.  The  larger 
part  of  the  book  is  made  of  fascinatiig 
and  usually  intimate  pictures  of  Sicil- 
ian life. 

The  style  is  graceful  and  relieved 
with  touches  of  delicate  wit,  and 
the  conversations  are  clever  and  enter- 
taining.   It  has  decided  originality  and 


"THE  CLOISTER  OF  THE  EREMITI ' 


From  "  By  the  Wators  of  Sicily' 
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its  accuracy  of  observation  seems  to  be 
based  on  solid  foundations  at  first  hand. 
It  certainly  inspires  one  with  a  desire 
to  go  to  Sicily,  and  fills  the  reader  w\th 
sympathy  for  the  patient  Sicilian  peas- 
ants, in  spite  of  their  dreadful  maf^a, 
and  even  more  so  for  their  pathetic  and 
faithful  little  donkevs. 


THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS 
STEVENSON. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  executed  a  difficult 
task  with  thoroughness  and  tact.  It 
was  difficult  because  the  personality 
and  career  of  Stevenson  have  been  in 
one  way  or  another  rendered  fairly  fa- 
miliar to  the  public;  the  two  volumes 
of  letters  edited  by  Mr.  Colvin  were 
especially  well  illustrative  of  the  man, 
andhis  latest  biographer  must  have  been 
hard  put  to  it  to  avoid  not  simply  the 
appearance,  but  the  essential  character 
of  a  rechauife,  generally  one  of  the 
least  palatable  of  literary  dishes.  He 
has  made  his  book  indispensable,  how- 
ever, through  giving  in  it  the  first  really 
full  and  ordered  account  of  the  ro- 
mancer we  have  had.  All  the  facts 
hitherto  scattered .  through  many  dif- 
ferent publications  are  here  accurately 
arranged,  the  author's  own  relations 
with  Stevenson  have  fitted  him  to  use 
with  something  more  than  skilful  edi- 
torial aptitude  the  material  derived 
from  other  sources,  and  he  draws  a 
portrait  in  which  the  reader  soon  learns 
to  feel  perfect  confidence.  When  the 
**Works"  have  been  inexorably  sifted 
and  the  best  of  them  put  on  a  lower 
plane  than  that  to  which  Mr.  Balfour 
would  assign  nearly  all  of  them,  the 
charm  of  Stevenson's  character  will  re- 
main to  delight  even  those  who  are  in- 
different to  all  but  a  few  of  his  books. 

He  began  life  apparently  in  fine 
feather.  "He  climbed  a  stair  of  eigh- 
teen steps  at  nine  months,  at  eleven 
months  walked  freely,  and  in  two 
months  more  called  people  by  their 
names."  But  Mr.  Balfour  gives  an  ap- 
palling list  of  the  ills  which  descended 
upon  him  before  very  long.     He  had 


inherited  the  pluck  of  his  sturdy  Scotch 
ancestors.  But  he  was  dowered  also 
with  a  feverish  imagination,  and  the 
story  of  his  infancy  shows  how  mental 
sufferings  were  added  to  his  physical 
burden. 

He  was  always  a  romancer,  always 
seeing  strange  sights  and  hearing 
strange  sounds  and  forming  them  into 
stories.  His  family  gave  him  the  un- 
romantic  nickname  of  Smout — ^until 
he  exacted  a  penny  fine  from  every 
one  using  the  grotesque  appellation  in 
his  presence — and  all  the  time  he 
should  have  been  called  by  some  elfin 
syllables.  He  lived  in  a  world  of  his 
own,  bent  ever  upon  adventure,  and, 
despite  his  frequent  illnesses,  amazing- 
ly happy. 

The  day  that  the  "Arabian  Nights" 
fell  into  his  hands  for  the  first  time  he 
was  approached  by  his  grandfather,  a 
clergyman,  and  the  boy  went  "blind 
with  terror"  at  the  prospect  of  having 
the  book  disapproved  and  taken  away 
from  him. 

The  incidents  multiply,  testifying  to 
his  passion  for  living  in  his  imagina- 
tion. Nothing  is  recorded  to  show  that 
he  was  in  any  way  qualified  to  adopt 
the  profession  of  engineering,  first 
urged  upon  him  by  his  father,  or  to  be- 
come a  successful  advocate,  as  the  elder 
Stevenson  later  suggested.  He  was 
born  to  be  a  writer,  and  the  years  of 
his  youth  and  early  manhood,  full  of 
illness  and  desultory  study,  formed  him 
for  the  literary  career  and  no  other. 
He  seems  to  have  moved  about  a  great 
deal. 

His  ill  health  had  something  to  do 
with  these  journeyings,  particularly 
with  his  choice  of  Samoa  as  a  per- 
manent residence.  But  as  Mr.  Bal- 
four shows  us  to  him  he  seems  a  man 
who  would  have  rambled  up  and  down 
the  world  whether  in  good  health  or 
bad,  unconventional,  Bohemian,  with 
high  ideals  of  conduct  and  art  always 
before  him,  but  with  an  ineradicable 
fondness  for  going  where  the  impulse 
led  him  and  for  living  in  the  pleasure 
of  the  moment.    His  family  seems  to 
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have  been  sympathetic  enough  toward 
his  theory  of  life,  though  not,  perhaps, 
as  sympathetic  as  he  would  have 
wished.  When  a  man  has  justified  the 
aspirations  of  his  boyhood  it  is  always 
tempting  to  criticise  the  parents  who 
failed  to  give  him  his  head  in  all  things 


If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other demonstrated  by  the  facts  of  this 
biography  it  is  that  for  all  his  illness, 
for  all  his  impecuniosity,  for  all  his  ter- 
rible uphill  fieht  toward  fame  and  for- 
tune, Stevenson  had  a  happy  life.  He 
revelled  in  his  work.    He  made  a  very 


"TAKING  AIM  AT  THE  SMOKE  STILL  CURLING  THROUGH  THE  UNDERBRUSH,  HE  FIRED  " 

From  "White  Aprons" 


before  they  knew  what  he  was  going 
to  amount  to,  and  though  the  author 
of  these  volumes  tries  very  hard  to  be 
fair  we  do  not  feel  that  he  has  said  all 
that  might  be  said  for  Thomas  Steven- 
son. 


happy  marriage,  and  all  friction  be- 
tween himself  and  his  father  ceased. 
He  found  in  Samoa  an  ideal  home,  and 
for  some  years  before  his  death,  at  the 
age  of  forty- four,  he  knew  that  he  was 
famous  and  enjoyed  anixiCQm^m  due 
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proportion  to  his  merits  as  a  writer. 
His  troubles  were  largely  of  his  own 
making.  In  fact,  it  is  time  for  the 
legend  of  a  tragically  used  Stevenson  to 
disappear.  It  will  disappear  as  his  let- 
ters and  this  biography  become  better 
known.  They  serve  to  show  not  only 
the  tenderness  of  his  family,  the  loy- 
alty of  his  friends  and  the  good  nature 
of  the  fates  in  all  save  the  matter  of 
bodily  health,  but  that  he  at  any  rate 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  feel 
mawkishly  sorry  for  himself.  But  in 
his  daily  life  he  was  as  high  spirited  as 
in  his  literary  productions,  and  the 
character  presented  in  these  pages  stays 
in  the  mind  as  something  indomitably 
noble  and  endearing. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


GLASS  AND  GOLD. 
In  casting  about  for  a  subject^  Mr. 
Duffy  evidently  went  some  distance 
oat  of  his  way.  In  fact  he  struck  so 
steep  and  rugged  a  road  that  the  diffi- 
culties presented  nearly  proved  too 
much  for  him.  Mr.  Duffy  is  a  man  of 
unusual  ability,  but  he  is  not  a  genius, 
and  the  delicate  theme  upon  which  he 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  his  story  has 
taxed  to  the  utmost  His  literary  capa- 
bilities. Nevertheless,  "Glass  and  Gold" 
gives  evidence  to  a  patient,  persevering 
endeavor,  and  the  tactful  manner  in 
which  its  author  has  succeeded  in  cov- 
ering up  the  least  attractive  phases  and 
bringing  to  light  the  better  side  of  his 
subject  must  win  for  him  our  unquali- 
fied admiration.  The  tale  is  that  of 
a  young  California  girl  whose  religious 
fervor  moves  her  to  a  public  confes- 
sion of  an  early  girlish  folly  and  con- 
sequent sin.  This  confession  proves  a 
curse  that  darkly  overshadows  her 
whole  career  and  poisons  her  mind  with 
the  most  bitter  cynicism.  It  is  a  clear 
example  of  the  old  text,  "Be  sure  your 
sin  will  find  you  out,"  and  in  present- 
ing it  under  the  guise  of  a  novel  Mr. 
Duffy  has  given  to  the  world  one  of 
the  deepest  of  life's  deeper  lessons,  but, 
alas!  the  world  wants  not  lessons. 
Though  "Glass  and  Gold"  may  have 
all  the  attributes  of  force,  all  the  full- 


ness of  feeling  that  a  novel  ought  to 
have,  yet  its  choice  of  subject  unfor- 
tunately deprives  it  of  the  proper  power 
of  interest  and  involves  a  type  of  char- 
acter that  finds  little  response  in  the 
hearts  of  ordinary  readers.  Mr.  Duflfy 
is  an  advocate  of  truth,  he  is  obviously 
a  seeker  after  the  more  hidden  solu- 
tions of  life's  vast  problems,  he  would 
delve  into  the  lowest  depths  of  soul- 
existence,  but  a  man  of  diis  kind  will 
never  make  a  popular  novelist.  The 
world  at  large  will  not  read  *' Glass 
and  Gold/'  Some  will  call  it  im- 
moral, others  will  scorn   its  attempt 


J.  O.  G.  DUFFY,  author 

of  "Glass  and  Cold" 

to  picture  life  as  it  is  instead  ot 
as  it  should  be,  just  a  few  will  look 
deep  enough  to  find  in  it  the  living 
springs  of  scientific  and  spiritual 
queries.  The  author  teaches,  but  the 
majority  of  his  readers  will  not  see, 
will  not  heed  his  teachings;  they  will 
rather  pick  off  the  surface  of  his  work 
and  hold  it  up  to  ridicule  and  to  abuse, 
at  the  same  time  treading  the  kernel  be- 
neath their  heel  and  unconsciously  ob- 
literating it.  Only  here  and  there  will 
there  be  some  one  who  will  appreciate 
the  fullness  of  "Glass  and  Gold,"  here 
and  there  some  lover  of  George  Eliot  or 
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.some  disciple  of  Carlyle  will  take  a 
second  look,  and  they,  though  rec- 
ognizing its  intrinsic  merits,  will  have 
to  note  the  great  inferiorities  of  style, 
the  many  points  of  weakness,  the  petty 
but  obvious  faults,  that,  in  comparison 
with  the  works  of  older  masters,  weight 
down  the  book  and  thus  keep  it  from 
rising  to  the  higher  ranks. 

'Tis  a  harsh  criticism  to  put  upon  a 
book  that  represents  the  honest  effort 
of  a  true  man,  and  we  would  not  have 
the  author  feel  discouraged.  Inasmuch 
as  he  has  started  out  to  preach  unvar- 
nished truth,  inasmuch  as  he  is  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  the  famous  wise, 
we  would  bid  him  take  heart  and  march 
onward,  for  after  all  it  is  the  end  that 
crowns  the  work. 

QUENTIN  MacDoNALD. 


ELIZABETH,  EMPRESS  OF 
AUSTRIA. 

Clara  Tschudi,  the  author  of  sev- 
eral well-known  lives  of  royal  women, 
has  added  largely  to  her  literary  reputa- 
tion by  a  monograph  on  Elizabeth, 
Princess  of  Austria  and  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, whose  tragic  death  at  the  hand 
of  an  Italian  assassin  a  few  years  ago 
startled  the  whole  world.  The  deed 
startled  less  because  an  Empress  had 
fallen  than  because  she  was  known  to 
be  the  innocent  consort  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  houses  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  She  had  never  ex- 
ercised the  faintest  influence  on  politics, 
and  was  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  plans 
affecting  the  poHtical  interest  of  the 
country. 

Princess  Elizabeth  Amalia  Eugenie, 
Duchess  of  Bavaria,  a  daughter  of 
Duke  Maximilian  Joseph  and  the 
Duchess  Ludovica,  was  bom  at  Munich 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1837.  Her  early 
life  was  spent  in  the  fascinating  neigh- 
borhood of  Pussenhofen,  which  her 
father  had  purchased  a  few  years  be- 
fore his  death.  Here  she  roamed  at 
will,  acquiring  that  graceful  physical 
development  for  which  she  was  distin- 
guished. 


In  book  learning,  however,  at  this 
early  period  she  was  unusually  back- 
ward, and  she  declared  after  she  be- 
came Empress  that  she  was  the  most 
ignorant  Princess  in  Europe,  for  she 
knew  nothing  but  the  first  principles 
of  some  half  a  dozen  languages,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  knowledge  she  had  ac- 
quired while  sitting  on  her  father's 
knee.  Notwithstanding  this  unpre- 
paredness  to  assume  the  cares,  respon- 
sibilities, and  turbulence  incident  to  the 
life  of  a  consort  to  the  ruler  of  nearly 
40,000,000  of  people,  at  the  early  age 
of  sixteen  she  became  the  wife  of  her 
cousin.  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  I.  He 
was  but  twenty-three.  The  wedding 
was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence 
at  Vienna,  April  24,  1854.  It  is  said 
that  she  was  the  youngest,  and  also  the 
loveliest.  Empress  that  had  ever  graced 
the  sceptre  of  tlie  Hapsburgs. 

Thus  this  youthful  Empire  without 
experience  or  knowledge  of  the  world, 
flushed  with  the  confidence  inspired 
by  youth,  looked  forward  to  days  of  un- 
alloyed enjoyment,  but  which  werp 
days  of  bitter  disappointment,  to  end 
finally  at  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

The  author  haS  vividly  brought  out 
the  womanly  nature  striving  to  be  true 
to  herself  as  well  as  to  her  husband 
and  subjects',  over  whom  by  love,  kind- 
ness, and  consideration  she  exercised 
an  influence  of  transcendent  power. 
Her  faults,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  she  does  not  overlook,  but  con- 
dones, as  proceeding  from  a  nature  that 
could  not  brook  restraint,  and  found 
its  chief  delight  in  the  woods  and 
mountains. 

In  mature  life  the  Empress  became  a 
close  student.  Clever  men  of  her  day 
were  amazed  at  her  store  of  informa- 
tion. Few  were  able  to  equal  her  in 
the  knowledge  of  history,  art  and 
science.  Notwithstanding  this  intel- 
lectual activity,  her  life  was  one  of  sad- 
ness. Estrangement  from  her  husband,, 
ill-health,  and  family  affliction,  espe- 
cially the  tragic  end  of  her  son,  Ru- 
dolph, upon  whom  she  lavished  all  the 
affection  of  a  mother,  notwithstailding 
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his  wayward  life,  all  pressed  heavily 
upon  her  and  made  life  burdensome. 

The  end  came  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1898,  by  the  dagger  of  the  Italian 
Anarchist  Luccheni. 

As  sad  as  was  the  life  of  Elizabeth, 
the  author  has  introduced  so  much  of 
her  charming  personality  into  the  book 
that  it  has  all  the  fascinating  qualities 
of  a  novel. — N.  Y.  Times  Saturday 
Rev'ievv. 


GARDEN'  OF  A  COMM ITER'S 
WIFE. 

Lovers  of  a  rural  life  will  find  "The 
Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife*'  a 
book  that  will   furnish  thorough  en- 


joyment. The  scene  is  laid  in  New 
England.  It's  rather  a  high  compli- 
ment to  pay  any  book  to  say  there  are 
l)ortions  of  it  that  make  one  think  it 
might  have  been  written  by  the  author 
of  "A  Kentucky  Cardinal,"  but  it  can 
truthfully  be  said  of  this  book,  so  much 
does  it  suggest  that  delightful  little 
cameo-like  story. 

The  style  is  always  clear,  so  clear 
and  crisp  that  while  it  enters  into  the 
minutest  description  of  the  Garden  and 
the  details  of  its  rescue  from  bad  man- 
agement and  neglect,  together  with  a 
detailed  description  of  the  household 
and  the  helpers  employed  in  and  about 
the  home  and  garden,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  six  dogs — no  character,  no 
incident,  is  too  long  dwelt  upon — the 


BELOW  LIES  THE  MOONLIT  GARDEN 

From  "The  Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife' 
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book  never  becomes  tedious  or  dull. 
Three  years  ago  "Elizabeth  and  Her 
German  Garden"  was  published.  It 
was  at  once  given  a  hearty  reception 
and  continues  to  be  a  favorite.  Yet  I 
am  sure  that  the  large  majority  of 
readers  will  find  "The  Garden  of  a 
Commuter's  Wife"  a  more  entertain- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
wholesome  book.  Barbara,  the  hero- 
ine, is  as  fond  of  her  American  garden  * 
as  Elizabeth  was  of  her  German  gar- 
den, but  she  never  loses  her  affection 
for  her  husband  or  her  father — ^the 
garden  is  always  secondary.  Her  love 
for  flowers  was  inherited  from  her 
mother,  who  died  when  Barbara  was 
only  five  years  of  age,  leaving  her,  the 
only  child  of  a  country  doctor.  The  af- 
fection of  father  and  daughter  for  each 
other  adds  perceptibly  to  the  charm  of 
the  story.  As  the  work  is  issued  anony- 
mously, there  will  without  doubt  be 
much  speculation  as  to  its  authorship. 
This  much  may  be  said,  however. 
There  are  certain  little  marks  that  be- 
tray the  touch  of  a  woman's  hand.  It 
is  tastefully  issued  in  a  volume  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pages,  with  eight 
full-page  illustrations,  and  a  handsome 
cover,  stamped  with  a  floral  design. 

W.  S. 


MONUMENTS  OF  THE  EARLY 
CHURCH. 

Dr.  Lowrie's  volume  is  written  for 
the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  stu- 
dent who  wishes  an  introduction  to  th^ 
antiquities  of  the  Christian  church.  It 
presents  concisely,  yet  with  sufficient 
detail,  the  main  facts  regarding  the  ar- 
chitecture, sculpture,  painting  (includ- 
ing mosaics)  and  minor  art  of  the 
Christian  communities,  tracing  the  de- 
velopment down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  relations  of 
Christian  to  pagan  art  are  clearly 
stated,  and  attention  is  frequently  di- 
rected to  the  influence  of  early  types 
upon  the  creations  of  later  centuries. 
Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  in- 
terpretation   of    symbols.     The  cata- 


combs are  described  at  length,  and 
many  aspects  of  the  Christian  life  in 
the  first  century  are  illustrated  from 
the  monuments. 

Dr.  Lowrie  has  devoted  a  number  of 
years  to  the  study  of  his  subject.  He 
has  worked  over  the  literature  care- 
fully, and  his  conclusions  are  charac- 
terized by  independence  of  judgment. 
Points  of  controversy  are  fairly  stated, 
but  are  not  made  unduly  prominent. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous, 
are  drawn  from  the  best  sources. 


SHIPMATES. 

As  the  title  indicates,  we  have  here  a 
collection  of  tales  of  the  sea.  These 
eleven  stories  all  have  the  charm  of 
individuality;  they  take  one  far  from 
the  beaten  path,  and  in  lieu  of  the  hot- 
house atmosphere  of  the  drawing  room 
or  the  jingle  of  the  market  place  they 
give  the  smell  of  the  salt  sea  and  the 
crash  of  belaying  pins.  There  are  ad- 
ventures of  all  sorts — ^accounts  of  bat- 
tles, attacks  by  pirates,  and  sudden 
death — ^all  told  with  e^aellent  humor 
and  a  style  terse,  epigrammatic,  though 
a  bit  forced  in  its  studied  antitheses. 

"Shipmates*'  is  essentially  a  man's 
book ;  for  few  women  realize  that  tales 
in  which  kicks  and  broken  ribs,  accom- 
panied by  picturesque  and  unprintable 
profanity,  play  an  all-important  part, 
may  prove  admirable  substitutes  for 
mawlash  sentimentality  and  airy  per- 
siflage. Mr.  Robertson  evidently  does 
not  admit  the  importance  of  the  femin- 
ine "young  person,"  who  is  supposed 
to  control  authors  and  publishers  alike ; 
for  the  inevitable  love  story  is  scarcely 
in  evidence;  and  in  only  three  of  the 
tales  do  women  appear  at  all.  In  two 
of  these,  "Polarity"  and  "The  Devil 
and  His  Due,"  both  of  which  treat  of 
interrupted  proposals,  there  is  a  vein  of 
burlesque  humor,  and  very  little  sen- 
timent. 

In  previous  books  Mr.  Robertson  has 
startled  and  shocked  an  indifiFerent 
public  by  depicting  the  horrors  of  a 
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Copyright.  1901,  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company 


From  "Shipmates' 


seaman's  life  on  board  our  American 
merdiant  vessels.  Here,  too,  he  makes 
us  acquainted  with  captains  and  mates 
who  are  "as  black-hearted  and  inhu- 
man scoundrels  as  disgrace  human- 
ity." "The  Day  of  the  Dog"  retails 
vnth  convincing  realism  the  power  of 
the  handspike  and  the  belaying  pin  on 
board  ship. 

The  versatility  of  the  author  is  shown 
in  "A  Tale  of  a  Pigtail,"  whose  de- 
lirious humor  is  worSiy  of  Bret  Harte 
in  his  Chinese  sketches ;  "The  Fool 


Killer,"  where  the  luck  of  Finnegan, 
the  ship's  butt,  against  the  ill-luck  of  a 
torpedo  boat,  wins  a  battle,  and  "A 
Fall  from  Grace,"  where  cutlasses  and 
pirates  play  havoc  with  a  missionary's 
meekness  of  spirit. 

The  descriptions  of  storms  and  hur- 
ricanes are  as  vivid  as  the  narrative 
passages,  and  for  those  who  love  the 
sea  "Shipmates"  will  prove  an  admir- 
able companion  with  which  to  while 
away  a  Winter  evening. — N.  Y.  Times 
Saturday  Review. 
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brothe;r  musicians. 

''Brother  Musicians;  Reminiscences 
of  Edward  and  Walter  Bache,"  is  by 
their  sister,  Constance.  It  is  a  biog- 
raphy in  music.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  Edward  died.  Forty-six  years 
were  the  years  of  Walter.  Short  lives, 
but  each  one  was  definite.  -Difficulties 
they  met  and  overcame.  Their  lives 
were  lives  of  success.  They  were  faith- 
ful. They  were  grateful.  Duty  to 
them  was  the  call  of  God.  Mother 
boys  they  were.  Her  genius  for  music, 
her  patient  instruction  in  the  nursery, 
her  gentle  touch  and  refined  soul  fol- 
lowed them  through  the  capitals  and 
through  the  schools  of  Europe.  Ed- 
ward, though  so  young,  has  left  sixty- 
two  musical  compositions.  Ten  were 
published  after  his  death.  Counter- 
point, fugue,  instrumentation  and  or- 
chestration were  his  companions  and 
his  friends.  Hard  work,  tough,  too, 
and  yet  both  Walter  and  he  were 
musicians  of  whom  England  may  be 
proud.  Greater  musicians  there  were, 
but  few  with  locked-up  possibilities 
for  mountainrtop  work  in  classical 
music  have  been  buried  at  such  an 
early  age.  Liszt  was  the  master  who 
developed  loyalty  in  Walter.  England 
may  well  be  grateful  to  him  for  re- 
vealing, in  his  twelve  orchestral  con- 
certs, the  beauties  and  the  glories  of 
Liszt. 

Difficulties  in  his  domestic  life,  am- 
bition in  music,  enabled  him  to  adjust 
himself  to  larger  things.  His  father 
was  a  Unitarian  minister.  Five  boys, 
a  small  salary,  were  inspirations  to  do 
the  best  with  small  things.  Edward 
and  Walter  aided  their  parents  in  edu- 
cating the  children.  Edward  studied 
musical  composition  when  he  was  six- 
teen. He  soon  taught  music  and  played 
a  church  organ.  At  school  he  prac- 
ticed economy  unwisely.  This  en- 
feebled his  health  through  life,  and 
possibly  sowed  seeds  of  the  disease 
which  led  him  to  an  early  grave.  Labor 
severe  and  long  gave  him  honors  at 
school.    Mathematics,  and  French,  and 


German  were  branches  he  excelled  in, 
and  for  which  he  took  honors.  He  had 
no  dislike  to  enthusiasm;  he  was  de- 
voted to  his  studies. 

Music  is  being  studied  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.     Concerts  at  summer  re- 
sorts, in  which  the  best  classical  music 
can  be  heard  for  very  little    money. 
Organs,  and  pianos,  and  musical  in- 
struments, rich  and  complex,  for  prices 
the  poor  can  afford,  tell  us  that  the 
people  are  being  educated  in  music  as 
In  no  other  age.    This  biography  will 
stimulate  to  prolonged  study  of  the 
masters.    Few  names  of  leading  musi- 
cians in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  for 
the  last  century,  in  Europe  are  omitted 
from  these  pages.    The  authors  of  our 
leading  symphonies,  oratorios  and  can- 
tatas in  classical  music  are  here  men- 
tioned as  friends  or  acquaintances  of 
these    '^Brother    Musicians."     Hadyn 
has  poured  moral  sunshine  and  serenity 
in  his  symphonies.    In  Mozart  we  are 
swept  by  outbursts  of  musical  passion ; 
we  realize  internal  strife,  and  are  dom- 
inated by  grief  as  bitter  as  it  is  acute. 
x\nd  yet  we  cannot  define  music  in 
terms   of   the   human   understanding. 
Before  me  lie  twenty-two  definitions  of 
music.     Men  honored  throughout  the 
civilized  world  as  master  musicians  dis- 
agree as  to  what  music  is.    Dr.  Eduard 
Hanslick,  professor  at  the  Vienna  Uni- 
versity, has  just  given  us  "The  Beauti- 
ful  in  Music,  a  Contribution  to  the 
Revival  of  the    Musical    Aesthetics." 
Yet  the  argument,  the  metaphysics,  he 
uses  proves  that  the  world  of  music  in 
literature  is  a  sea  of  unrest.     These 
"Brother  Musicians"    studied    paint- 
ings.   They  traveled  on  the  Continent. 
From  art  and  from  nature  they  were 
built  up  and  rounded  oflF  for  musical 
investigation  and  for  musical  construc- 
tion.   The  master.musicians  have  been 
inspired  by  the  masterpieces  in  paint- 
ing.    The  art  galleries  have  poured 
their  wealtK  of  emotional  and  rational 
power  into  the  academies  of  music.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  given  us 
many  of  the  leading    spirits  in  clas- 
sical music  and  very  many  of  the  great 
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art  productions  in  color.  The  Ma- 
donna of  the  Harpies,  in  the  Uffizi,  at 
Florence,  Italy,  has  challenged  the 
wonder  and  the  harmonious  in  us.  The 
Louvre,  with  its  Madonna,  with  the 
Rabbit,  has  enlarged  our  horizon  in 
beauty  and  piety  as  we  have  lingered 
in  Paris.  These  lives  of  the  **Brother 
Musicians"  tell  us  that  he  who  is 
built  for  it  enjoys  the  storms  inci- 
dent to  a  voyage  round  the  globe,  even 
though  we  enter  port  with  tackle 
and  with  shroud  damaged.  Sorrow 
and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  en- 
larged the  manhood  of  these  "Brother 
Musicians."  What  is  the  Coliseum  to 
the  Italian  beggar?  To  him  the  plain- 
ness of  a  hut  and  the  splendors  of  St. 
Peter's  are  all  the  same.  Switzerland, 
with  her  snowclad  mountains,  seldom 
leads  the  p>easants  to  remove  their  cap 
at  the  grandeur  and  the  sublimity.  Said 
a  mountain  guide  to  one  of  America's 
greatest  historians :  "I  wish  I  lived  in 
Holland,  for  there  are  men  there." 
Painters,  historians  and  musicians  we 
have  in  abundance.  It  is  manhood,  it 
is  womanhood,  nobler  and  better,  which 
is  in  demand.  Sorrow  enlarges  ca- 
pacity for  great  productions.  Mas- 
ters in  music  have  often  been  great  suf- 
ferers. Milton  was  ^ blind.  Homer 
could  not  see.  Says  the  Plato  of  New 
England:  "I  know  nothing  which  life 
has  to  offer  so  satisfying  as  the  pro- 
found good  understanding  which  can 
subsist  after  much  exchange  of  good 
offices  between  two  virtuous  men,  each 
of  whom  was  sure  of  himself  and  sure 
of  his  friend."  Edward  Bache  and 
Walter  were  virtuous  men.  They  un- 
derstood each  other.  Their  friendship 
was  white  and  holy.  England  and  the 
world  are  better  because  these  "Brother 
Musicians"  lived  and  labored.  These 
"reminiscences"  form  a  crown  from  a 
devoted  sister. 

Andrkw  Jackson  Sullivaw. 


THE  ROAD  TO  FROXTENAC. 

That  particular  state  of  things  liter- 
ary which  Kipling  bewailed  in  "The 


Three-Decker"  is  in  the  condition  of 
the  market  to-day  no  longer  present  as 
a  course  for  lamentation.  We  have  a 
large  plenty,  one  almost  says  a  glut  of 
romance,  not  of  the  three-decker  va- 
riety, it  is  true,  but  many  a  craft  which 
can  make  even  more  quickly  the  voy- 
age to  the  islands  of  the  blest  and  carry 
no  unnecessary  cargo  on  board.  Such 
a  piece  of  work  is  *The  Road  to  Fron- 
tenac,"  by  Samuel  Merwin,  a  book  war- 
ranted to  make  the  reader  sit  up  over- 
time to  finish  it ;  and  what,  if  not  that, 
is  the  final  test  for  the  story-telling 
quality  ? 

Its  title  sets  the  scene  for  a  narrative 
which  is,  briefly,  that  of  the  wander- 
ings of  a  little  band  of  French,  a  priest, 
a  maid  and  a  soldier,  from  Quebec  to 
Frontenac,  and  the  perils  of  captivity 
and  romance  into  which  they  fall  by  the 
way.  The  story  concerns  itself  with  the 
stirring  times  of  New  France  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  is  at  once  both  carefully  historical 
and  V  happily  picturesque  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  French  and  Indian  situa- 
tion. The  plot  turns  on  the  averting  of 
a  savage  struggle  between  the  Long 
House  and  the  Government  of  New 
France,  through  the  wise  eloquence  of 
the  hero,  Captain  Menard,  while  he  and 
his  party  are  captive  to  the  Onondagas, 
eloquence  which  saves  both  the  cause 
and  lives  of  the  captives  while  it  en- 
dangers the  happy  result  of  the  love  in- 
terest of  the  tale.  There  is  much  fresh- 
ness and  some  very  good  writing  about 
this  scene  in  the  council  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions. It  is  strong  in  itself  and  is 
strengthened  further  in  the  telling ;  also 
the  quaint  poetic  phraseology  of  the 
Indian  chiefs  adds  a  largeness  at  times 
almost  epic  to  their  speeches,  particu- 
larly to  that  of  Long  Arrow,  which  the 
author  has  unintentionally  made  the 
finest  of  the  number.  The  love  inter- 
est of  the  story  is  sweet  but  stern ;  not 
coddled  by  many  scenes  and  probably 
the  better  for  the  repression,  since  action 
gives  the  temper  of  the  time  better  than 
tender  dallyings,  however  well  portray- 
ed, yet  powerfully  present,  as  it  must 
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have  been  even  in  that  age  and  coun- 
try, though  the  eternal  f  emmine  travel- 
ed perforce  in  a  passive  guise.  There 
is  on  the  whole  an  admirable  integrity 
of  style  and  substance  about  this  work 
which  should  win  it  high  favor  in  its 
sphere.         '  H.  T.  P. 


CAREERS  OF  DANGER  AND 
DARING. 

That  Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett  is  a  per- 
son of  some  humor  as  well  as  a  writer 
of  thrilling  tales  is  evinced  in  his  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  various  publishers 
who  have  printed  some  of  these  stories 
prior  to  their  appearing  in  book  form. 
He  says:  "About  one-half  of  the 
chapters  in  this  book  appeared  serially 
in  St.  Nicholas  Magazine;  the  other 
half  in  the  New  York  Herald,  and 
three  chapters  in  McClure's  Maga- 
zine." This  acknowledgment,  how- 
ever, will  not  deter  the  buyer  qi  the 
book  from  reading  all  the  stories,  ten 
in  number,  for  whether  they  be  twice 
told  tales  or  not,  there  is  a  spirit  of 
adventure  in  them  told  so  stirringly 
that  the  reader  is  at  times  compelled  to 
go  along  with  the  author  and  partici- 
pate in  die  deeds  of  daring:. 

After  telling  about  the  perils  of  the 
"steeple  climber's"  life  Mr.  Moffett  de- 
cides to  climb  the  spire  of  the  Church 
of  the  Pilgrims,  in  New  York  City.  It 
is  rather  pleasant  to  know  that  the 
reason  of  his  making  two  failures  in 
the  way  of  photographs  while  at  the 
top  was  not  caused  so  much  by  fear  as 
the  fact  that  the  steeple  was  rocking 
and  swaying  all  the  time.  He  was  as- 
sured by  his  compaions,  however,  that 
the  steeple  would  have  "rocked  more 
had  it  been  better  built."  Now  fancy 
in  addition  to  climbing  several  hun- 
dred feet  above  ground,  hanging  on 
to  a  church  spire  which  rocks  or 
sways  with  every  movement  of  the 
workman.  There  is  not  much  likeli- 
hood of  that  particular  profession  be- 
ing overcrowded.     No  matter  where 


the  reader  starts  in  the  book,  whether 
it  be  with  the  "deep  sea  diver,"  where 
he  learns  that  the  escaping  air  bubbles 
from  the  helmet  are  the  diver's  great 
protection  from  the  fish,  sharks,  etc.,  to 
the  journey  to  the  "Balloon  Farm,"  or 
the  ride  on  the  locomotive,  there  are 
things  in  these  stories  which  bring  the 
reader  to  a  keener  insight  of  the 
"Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring," 
which  his  characters  pursue  in  their 
daily  employment,  which  the  casual 
observer  would  never  think  of.  There 
is  always  a  best  story  in  every  book  of 
this  nature,  but  the  very  best  story  in 
"Careers  of  Dangt^r  and  Daring"  is  the 
one  which  the  individual  reader  will 
select.  H.  R.  Wright. 


CALEB  WRIGHT. 

"Caleb  Wright"  is  a  story  of  the  far 
West.  .The  title  character  is  a  first 
cousin  to  David  Harum,  a  cousin  in 
whom  the  family  resemblance  is  not  to 
be  mistaken. 

The  story  is  a  record  of  success,  a 
success  due  to  the  introduction  of  mod- 
ern improvements  into  an  old-fashion- 
ed, out-of-date  town  that  for  years 
has  slept  peacefully  on  in  its  cradle  of 
conservatism.  Caleb  Wright  is  a  sim- 
ple-hearted, yet  withal,  cunningly 
shrewd  Westerner  of  the  characteris- 
tic mould,  a  man  who  needs  only  a 
given  impetus  to  arouse  him  to  enter- 
prising action.  The  impetus  arrived, 
Caleb  rises  rapidly  to  a  successful  busi- 
ness man.  It  is  not  an  absorbing  book. 
The  style  of  writing  is  clear,  but  or- 
dinary, its  chief  attraction  being  in  the 
entertaining  humor  that  runs  through- 
out its  pages,  while  the  characters, 
though  cleverly  sketched,  present,  with 
the  exception  of  Caleb  himself,  nothing 
new  or  striking. 

In  summing  up  an  estimate  of  the 
work  we  find  a  merely  amusing  story,  a 
story  of  everyday  American  life,  wor- 
thy, 'tis  true,  of  being  read  and  enjoy- 
ed, yet  after  alt  adding  nothing  ver>' 
valuable  to  the  literary  world. 
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"  LOOK  AT  THE  BATTLE.  DEAR  ONE  ' 
Cofxyright.  1901,  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company 


From  "  Thyra" 


THYRA. 
"Thyra"  is  a  rather  original  piece 
of  fiction,  interesting,  it  is  true,  yet  in 
almost  every  sense  of  the  word  impos- 


sible. The  story  concerns  a  party  of 
explorers,  four  in  number,  who  by 
means  of  a  balloon  which  miraculously 
descends  upon  them  in  an  hour  of  dire 
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need  reach  a  locality  within  a  few 
degrees  of  the  North  Pole.  Here,  to 
their  astonishment, they  find  surviving, 
the  climate  and  condition  of  an  early 
age,  and  a  race  of  semi-gigantic  people, 
one  branch  of  which  dwells  in  peace 
under  communistic  principles,  the  oth- 
er of  which  is  a  mighty  warlike  tribe 
that  worships  the  great  Snake,  and  of- 
fers human  sacrifice.  The  land  is  filled 
with  vast,  ancient  forests  that  abound 
in  great  animals  hitherto  known  only 
through  the  reconstructive  work  of 
paleontologists. 

The  result  is  a  succession  of  excit- 
ing and  romantic  incidents  in  which 
dramatic  force  is  the  essential  element. 

The  book  is  founded  on  a  sound 
knowledge  of  archaeology  and  paleon- 
tology which,  placed  in  a  highly  im- 
aginative setting,  gives  a  work  of  un- 
usual and  promising  attractions.  Mr. 
Bennett  is  a  new  writer,  and  can  as 
yet  scarcely  be  called  a  master  of  style. 
His  manner  of  dressing  his  facts  is,  de- 
cidedly ordinary,  without  the  least  hint 
of  ornateness  or  polish.  Therefore,  to 
the  admirer  of  literary  finish  **Thyra" 
will  make  but  a  weak  appeal,  but  to 
the  lover  of  the  uncommon,  to  the 
seeker  for  romance,  it  will  hold  a  treas- 
ury of  startling  situations  and  blood- 
curdling issues,  while  to  the  Socalist 
it  will  aflPord  an  example  of  an  ideal 
state  which  it  may  fill  him  with  regret 
to  contemplate. 


NEW  AMERICANS. 
This  is  a  book  by  Alfred  Hodder, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Francis  Wal- 
ton, collaborated  with  Josiah  Flynt  in 
the  production  of  "Powers  that  Prey," 
and  it  is  a  study  of  American  life  con- 
ducted along  a  somewhat  original  line. 
Mr.  Hodder  is  not  content  with  pictur- 
ing his  characters,  or  even  with  analyz- 
ing them ;  he  reduces  them  to  the  last 
elements'  of  their  being,  to  find  out 
what  they  are  made  of.  This,  in  a 
country  with  inhabitants  as  complex  as 
ours,  is  no  small  task. 


The  plot  is  complicated  enough  to 
make  it  interesting,  and  one  main  ob- 
ject of  the  author  seems  to  be  to  prove 
that  women -have  no  business  iri  any  of 
men's  affairs,  to  which  argument  many 
of  Mr.  Hodder's  countrymen  will  as- 
sent with  a  grateful  Amen !  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  a  country  like  this, 
where  everything  is  more  or  less  cha- 
otic, where  women  inherit  the  tradition 
of  independence  and  originality,  the 
feminine  actor  can  get  the  stage  man- 
agement of  a  political  campaign,  or 
anything  else,  into  a  glorious  mix ;  and 
that,  sometimes,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world-  In  his  attempt  to 
prove  this  very  obvious  thing,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Hodder  has  himself  got 
slightly  entangled.  The  woman  whom 
he  introduces  as  the  examplification  of 
his.  theory  is  really  impossible-  She  is 
represented  as  having  the  straightfor- 
wardness and  energy  of  a  man,  with 
the  subtlety  of  a  woman  and  the  malice 
of  a  fiend,  and  such  ladies  do  not  go 
walking  about  in  real  life. 

Mr.  Hodder  is  at  his  best,  as  regards 
his  women  characters,  in  the  portrayal 
of  a  type  to  which  he  is  used — Nannie, 
the  emotional  yet  clever  little  wife  of 
his  hero.  She  alone  is  quite  human 
and  does  not  need  to  be  explained.  His 
Isabel  seems  to  need*  a  key ;  and  his 
Cecily  is  not  interesting  enough  to  be 
worth  one.  Falling  into  the  error  of 
authors  who  allow  themselves  to  be- 
come enamored  of  their  heroes,  he  has 
also  made  his  Alan  Windet  a  figure 
who  rather  strains  the  credulity  of  the 
reader.  Cecil  Windet,  the  father,  is 
well  drawn ;  he  is  a  type  composed  of  a 
few  simple  lines ;  he  is  easy.  So  is  Dora 
Crispin  well  drawn ;  she  is  the  sort  of 
woman  known  to  everybody.  But  with 
these  two  exceptions,  the  book  is  a  com- 
plicated attempt  to  realize  certain  con- 
ceptions which  are  wrecked  by  the  au- 
thor's earnest  wish  to  teach  a  lesson. 
If  he  could  only  confine  himself  to  hu- 
man nature,  it  is  pos3ible  that  Mr.  Hod- 
der might  write  a  much  better  novel 
than  this. — Washington  Times.  . 
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A  WINNER  BY  TEN  YARDS 
Copyrlsht.  1901,  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company 


From  "Captain  of  the  Crew'' 


CAPTAIN  OF  THE  CREW. 

This  is  a  proper  book  for  a  boy  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  At 
that  age  boys  usually  begin  to  take  an 
tager  interest  in  athletics,  and  it  is  to 
point  out  the  benefits  and  harms  of 
sports  that  the  author  has  written  the 
^tory.   Mr.  Barbour  thinks  that  ath- 


letics if  righly  indulged  in  are  in  every 
way  beneficial  to  the  average  boy,  but 
he  modifies  this  statement  by  adding 
that  the  moment  athletics  ceases  to  be  a 
pleasure  and  becomes  a  pursuit  it 
should  no  longer  have  a  place  in  school 
or  college  life.  The  book  is  a  helpful 
one  in  both  its  contents  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  set  forth. 
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THE  BENEFACTRESS. 

Owing  to  the  widespread  popularity 
of  "Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Gar- 
den/* the  new  book  by  the  same  author 
has  been  looked  forward  to  by  the  fic- 
tion-reading world  with  the  most  eager 
expectation.  After  reading  "The 
Benefactress,"  however,  the  general 
feeling  will  in  all  probability  be  one  oi 
keenest  disappointment. 

"Elizabeth"  was  an  idyll,  a  gracetui 
illusion  that  by  its  delicacy  of  touch 
and  light  abandonment  soon  won  the 
hearts  of  all  who  met  it  and  blinded 
them  to  lack  of  depth  and  faults  ot 
execution.  But  "The  Benefactress," 
unfortunately,  is  wanting  in  this  all- 
pervading  air  of  irresponsibility,  it  is 
wanting  in  this  irresistible  charm  of 
pretty,  womanly  unreason,  and  stripped 
of  the  dazzling  halo,  it  stands  forth 
bare  and  cold  in  the  glaring  light  ot  all 
its  petty  faults  and  many  more  uii- 
portant  defects. 

The  restricted  conditions  of  art  Uiat 
must  ever  guide  an  author's  judgmenc 
in  the  writing  of  a  modem  novel  once 
and  for  all  vetoed  the  free  hand  and 
unrestrained  touches  that  had  so  dettiv 
sketched  in  the  pale,  delicate  scenes 
of  "Elizabeth  and  Her  Garden,"  and 
instead,  pointed  out  the  necessity  oi 
employing  a  heavier,  broader  stroKe 
in  the  portrayal  of  the  deeper,  more 
complicated  actions  of  "The  Benefac- 
tress." This  new  mode  of  handling  a 
subject  proved  too  much  for  the  au- 
thor. Where  the  slight  hints  and  half- 
defined  glimpses  that  comprised  the 
whole  charm  of  the  earlier,  book  had 
come  naturally  and  spontaneously,  now 
the  more  vivid  realities,  the  more  tangi- 
ble pictures  of  the  new  work  had  to  be 
forced  out  by  laborious  and  imtinng 
effort. 

The  result  is  that  in  "The  Benefac- 
tress," we  immediately  discern  a  de- 
plorable shallowness. 

The  plot  is  insufficient.  It  is  meagre 
in  its  outlines  and  this  meagreness  is 
not  eliminated  by  the  working  out  oi 
details.  In  consequence  the  book  pos- 
sesses  no   strong  interesting    powci. 


The  hold  on  the  attention  is  lax.  One 
can  read  and  have  countless  day-dreams 
in  between  the  pages.  Its  peopie  aic 
drawn  without  depth  or  without  vigor, 
they  are  a  set  of  aimless  creatures  that 
give  one  the  "blues"  with  their  laggmg, 
dependent  footsteps  and  fill  one  with 
contempt  and  weariness  by  their  rt^u- 
lated,  machine-like  movements. 

Nevertheless  the  book  has  one  aa- 
mirable  feature,  exclusively  its  own. 
No  matter  what  its  drawbacks,  there  i* 
a  free  easy-minded  humor  evmcea 
throughout  the  whole  that  must  needs 
attract  and  win  for  itself  sympathetic 
readers.  All  else  may  be  forced,  but 
this  dry,  grim  fun  is  natural. 

In  depicting  the  ludicrous  side  ot 
German  life  and  manners  the  author  is 
invariably  entertaining.  There  he 
knows  his  subject  and  can  give  it  ade- 
quate expression. 

The  characters  may  be  but  surfaces, 
yet  the  small  bubbles  of  fun  that  so 
often  ruffle  their  smoothness  aftora  a 
diversion  not  to  be  obtained  from  mauv 
works  of  far  superior  power  and  ot  tar 
more  finished  workmanship. 

"The  Benefactress"  is  not  a  great 
book,  but  by  virtue  of  its  humorous 
qualities  its  pages  hold  a  promise. 


CAPTAIN  BLUITT. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Max  Adder 
produced  the  bright,  spontaneous  "Out 
of  the  Hurly  Burly,"  and  by  its  wit 
set  the  whole  world  laughing.  But 
scarcely  had  the  popularity  of  the 
book  reached  its  height,  scarcely  had 
its  readers  settled  down  to  wait  for 
"more,"  when  suddenly  and  without 
warning  Max  Adeler  became  Charles 
Heber  Clark,  took  the  presidency  of  a 
chemical  factor}-  and  began  to  publish 
a  trade  journal.  All  this  because  he 
had  come  to  the  cohclusion  that  "in- 
venting fun"  was  not  the  most  desir- 
able occupation  for  a  man  with  brains. 

Now,  however,  after  a  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  Mr.  Clark's 
views  have  changed.    He  at  last  seems 
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to  realize  that  the  highest  mission  for 
a  man  who  can  appreciate  life  in  its 
sunnier  phases  is  to  impart  this  optim- 
ism to  his  fellow-creatures.  The  result 
is  "Captain  Bluitt." 

"Captain  Bluitt"  is  a  compromise; 
it  is  an  attempt  to  strike  a  happy  me- 
dium. Instead  of  simply  "letting  loose" 
his  store  of  witticisms,  Mr.  Clark  deals 
them  out  carefully,  at  times  almost 
grudgingly,  supplying  their  places  with 
a  few  more  serious  sayings  and  a — love 
story.  The  last  is  a  failure.  Mr.  Clark's 
"forte"  is  in  provoking  mirth ;  his  at- 
tempt to  portray  a  "case  of  love"  is  a 
dismal  absurdity  that  unintentionally 
calls  for  laughter  of  the  most  hilarious 
type.  Barring  this  drawback,  however, 
the  book  is  a  rare  bit  of  humor,  and 
many  the  care  that  may  be  banished  by 
its  fun,  by  its  descriptions  of  Rufus 
and  his  life-preservers,  of  the  lecture 
"Lares  and  Penates"  and  the  many 
other  amusing  episodes.  The  author's 
gift  for  showing  up  the  little  idiosyn- 
crasies of  mankind,  the  little  absurdi- 
ties of  life,  together  with  his  power 
for  captivating  narration,  are  the,  fac- 
tors that  will  make  "Captain  Bluitt"  a 
success. 

"You  may  find  some  fun*  in  Bluitt," 
Mr.  Clark  tells  us.  But  it  is  not  in  Bluitt, 
the  eccentric  captain  astride  his  Roman 
hobby,  that  reside  the  greatest  provo- 
cations to  side-splitting  laughter ;  it  is 
rather  in  some  of  the  minor  charac- 
ters. Bluitt,  it  is  true,  is  well  drawn, 
but  in  the  prim,  precise  Puella,  the  im- 
possibly brilliant  Walter,  the  gossip- 
loving  Mrs.  Frobisher  and  the  invet- 
erate inventor  McGann  we  find  char- 
acter portrayals  of  far  greater  excel- 
lence. 

There  is  a  fine  vein  of  satire  running 
through  the  pages,  a  good-natured 
satire,  not  at  all  malicious,  that  together 
with  the  general  pervading  air  of  good 
nature  and  the  startling  flashes  of  wit 
gives  Captain  Bluitt  the  one  character- 
btic  that  is  so  hard  to  find  in  a  modem 
novel,  the  characteristic  by  virtue  of 
which  it  deserves  the  adjective  humor- 
ous. 


THE  MAKING  OF  AN  AMERI- 
CAN. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  Mr.  Riis  to 
say  that  his  life  has  been  typical  of  that 
of  many  foreigners  who  have  become 
American  citizens  after  the  storm  and 
stress  of  naturalization.  His  experi- 
ence has  been  exceptional.  It  has  been 
the  experience  of  twenty  men  in  one. 
He  has  overcome  obstacles  which  few 
youths  encounter  and  still  fewer  can 
stand  against  in  their  effort  to  adjust 
themselves  to  American  life.  He,  as 
a  mere  boy,  left  Denmark  because  he 
could  not  have  the  girl  he  wanted,  be- 
gan life  in  America  as  a  day  laborer, 
drifted  among  the  very  dregs  of  hu- 
manity until  every  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation had  taught  him  the  lesson  of 
mere  existence,  then  with  his  educa- 
tion and  home  training  to  back  him  he 
began  the  rapid  career  and  interesting 
life  as  an  American,  which  he  recounts 
so  entertainingly  in  this  book.  It  is  a 
true  romance ;  full  of  all  the  elements 
of  fiction,  and  a  very  primer  of  manful 
struggle  against  injustice,  ignorance, 
indifference,  and  his  own  limitations. 
He  writes  as  graphically  as  he  speaks, 
and  if  in  his  book  on  "How  the  Other 
Half  Lives"  he  has  spoken  a  powerful 
word  for  the  huddling  mass  of  foreign 
poor  in  our  great  cities,  in  this  book 
on  his  own  career  he  strikes  the  note  of 
salvation  that  may  come  to  almost  any 
man  who  has  the  bravery  and  endur- 
ance to  fight  his  way  to  an  honorable 
citizenship.  After  telling  of  the  mak- 
ing of  an  American  in  his  own  person 
his  story  tells  how  he  has  applied  his 
acquired  knowledge  in  his  efforts  to 
better  the  conditions  of  the  city  poor. 
Incidentally  his  book  is  a  manual  of 
civic  reform.  It  shows  in  the  clearest 
way  what  elements  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  treatment  of  our  foreign 
population,  the  problem  of  problems  at 
the  present  time.  The  personal  element 
in  the  book  brings  the  facts  home  in 
a  way  that  no  merely  objective  writing 
can,  and  gives  it  the  form  of  a  story 
which  will  be  read  by  many  for  its  own 
sake,  while  as  a  study  of  conditions  no- 
American  can  well  afford  to  pass  it  by. 
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BECAUSE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

"Because  of  Conscience"  deals  with 
a  time  some  hundred  years  after  that 
depicted  in  "  A  Parfit  Gentil  Knight." 
Like  the  latter  book,  however,  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  new  novel  is  distinctly 
French,  a  few  of  the  scenes  being  laid 
in  France  itself,  while  the  greater  part 


mantic  factor,  it  is  true,  contains  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  interesting  power,  but 
beyond  this  there  is  no  cause  for  an 
enthusiastic  recommendation  of  the 
book.  Evidently  the  author  has  tried 
to  give  her  characters  environment,  but 
either  through  lack  of  ability  or  lack 
of  care  the  attempt  has  proved  a 
failure.     So  promiscuously  have  the 


••BECAUSE  YOU  HAVE  SHOWN  ME    HOW    POWERFUL   A  SHIELD    A    WOMAN    CAN    BE,    I 

STAND  HERE" 

From  '*Bacauae  of  Conscience" 


of  the  Story  takes  place  in  New  Ro- 
chelle  and  the  neighboring  American 
colonies. 

It  is  a  book  that  is  not  new  in  any 
of  its  primary  characteristics.    The  ro- 


scenes  of  action  been  arranged,  in 
such  an  indiscriminating  manner  have 
they  been  scattered  here  and  there,  and 
with  such  startling  suddenness  do  they 
change,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
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keep  track  of  the  various  localities, 
and  even  if  we  do  chance  to  know  the 
name  of  a  place,  the  descriptions  are 
so  vague  and  so  indefinite  that  we  can 
obtain  at  best  only  a  confused  idea  of 
the  surroundings. 

Again,  the  characters  have  been  well 
conceived,  but  the  working  out  of  de- 
tails has  been  so  unskilfully  wrought 
that  most  of  the  figures  are  mere  in- 
animate creatures  without  a  semblance 
of  strength  or  realism. 

In  short,  the  whole  book  is  only  an 
attempt.  It  is  a  beginning  in  which  we 
discern  the  germ  of  a  powerful  novel, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  a  germ  that  has 
died  in  the  early  days  of  its  growing, 
and  by  its  failure  to  reach  maturity 
has  left  behind  but  a  bit  of  crude,  un- 
finished creation. 


THE  MASTER  KEY. 

This  is  an  outlandish  little  tale  that 
by  its  very  extraordinariness  will  prove 
delightful  to  boys,  especially  boys  of 
a  mechanical  turn  of  mind.  It  deals 
with  a  young  lad  who  in  the  course  of 
his  many  electrical  experiments  touches 
by  chance  the  Master  Key,  and  brings 


From  "The  Master  Kay" 


to  light  the  Electrical  Demon,  who  im- 
mediately becomes  his  slave.  The  re- 
sult is  the  power  to  do  all  sorts  of  won- 


derful things  by  means  of  electricity. 
It  provides  him  with  an  apparatus  for 
flying,  with  one  for  reading  characters, 


From  "The  Master  Kay" 

with  a  cloak  of  protection  and  divers 
other  magical  machines.  The  story  is 
decidedly  imaginative,  some  people 
might  look  upon  it  as  prophetic, 
but  certainly  its  pages  will  prove  a 
source  of  ever-increasing  wonder  to 
the  youthful  reader. 


THE  LORE  OF  CATHAY. 
Our  age  is  one  of  specialism.  The 
shoemaker  must  stick  to  his  last,  or 
he  will  be  last  and  least.  Francis  An- 
drew March  is  an  authority  in  philol- 
ogy, in  early  English ;  Max  Muller  be- 
came an  expert  in  Oriental  literature; 
William  Milligan  Sloane  is  a  corypheus 
in  the  literature  of  Napoleon's  life  and 
times;  in  the  Bibliography  of  China 
and  of  the  Chinese,  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Clearing  House  is  W.  A.  P.  Mar- 
tin. Dr.  Williams,  Arthur  H.  Smith  and 
Chester  Holcombe  amuse  and  instruct 
on  lines  definite  and  limited,  but  for 
knowledge  of  China  and  of  the  Chinese, 
inside,  first-hand,  wide,  and  deep,  we 
must  go  to  Chinese  sociology,  as  put 
in  "The  Lore  of  Cathay"  and  in  "A 
Cycle  of  Cathay."  These  works  were 
written  by  W.  A.  P.  Martin.  The  ac- 
tive life  of  the  Chinaman  is  given  in 
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the  last.  "The  Lore  of  Cathay"  gives 
us  knowledge  of  his  intellectual  life. 
It  is  fitting  to  follow  the  man  in  China 
in  action  by  the  Chinaman  in  medi- 
tation. Dr.  Martin  has  had  oooortun- 
ity  given  few  men.  He  has  used  it 
for  the  best  welfare  of  politics  and  of 
statesmanship.  China  needed  enlarge- 
ment in  international  law.  Dr.  Martin 
translated  into  the  Chinese  language 
such  world-renowned  authorities  as 
Woolsey,  Wheaton  and  Bluntschli. 
China  was  deficient  in  logic  and  in  psy- 
chology. He  prepared  in  their  own 
tongue  a  work  on  "Christian  Psychol- 
ogy." Its  merit  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  preface  for  it  was  written  by 
Li  Hung  Chang.  The  reoutation  of 
Dr.  Martin  run  like  this ;  Chinese  liter- 
ature he  knows  with  a  thoroughness 
known  to  few  men,  or  to  no  man,  whose 
ancestors  are  Anglo-American.  In 
Chinese  history  he  is  an  explorer  and  a 
discoverer;  foreign  scholars  and 
Chinese  leaders  have  confidence  in  him. 
The  Orient  and  the  Occident  are 
face  to  face,  as  never  before.  In  inter- 
national politics  China  is  the  storm 
centre.  In  this  contest  the  composition 
of  world  civilization  is  at  stake.  As 
a  field  for  commercial  expansion  China 
exceeds  all  the  world  powers.  All  Eu- 
rope is  not  as  populous.  The  solidarity 
as  well  as  the  active  force  of  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  people  was  unknown 
to  Caesar,  Charlemagne  or  Napoleon. 
Yet  this  fact  must  be  looked  in  the 
eye.  One  province  of  China — Szech- 
uen — ^has  sixty  odd  millions  of  people, 
has  coal  fields  inexhaustible  and  wealth 
in  agriculture  and  mines  which  is  in 
itself  an  empire.  China  just  now  is 
weak.  This  is  directly  due  to  a  dis- 
organized political  system,  and  to  po- 
litical ideals  untrue  to  national  right- 
eousness. The  Department  of  Man- 
darins is  democratic.  Applicants  are 
numerous.  At  a  recent  session  in 
Shanghai  150  degrees  were  to  be  given, 
and  there  were  14,000  candidates  for 
these  degrees.  To  know  the  Chinaman, 
as  he  is  in  the  past  and  as  he  is  now,  is 
necessary  to  lasting  progress  by  the 


world  powers,  in  the  solution  of  world 
problems  in  world  politics. 

Listen  well  to  Dr.  Martin:  "Never 
have  a  great  people  been  more  misun- 
derstood. They  are  denounced  as  stolid, 
because  we  are  not  in  possession  of  a 
medium  sufficiently  transparent  to  con- 
vey our  ideas  to  them,  or  to  transmit 
theirs  to  us;  and  stigmatized  as  bar- 
barians, because  we  want  the  breadth 
to  comprehend  a  civilization  different 
from  our  own."  The  Chinese  imitate 
antiquity.  They  almost  defy  form. 
Their  literary  men  are  rewarded.  This 
is  a  law  of  the  empire,  and  the  right 
of  the  people.  Agnosticism,  in  terms 
of  our  Western  school,  is  unknown. 
Iheir  agnosticism  is  milder  than  ours. 
It  is  open  to  conviction.  It  is  reveren- 
tial. Buddhism  has  been  construc- 
tive, within  the  domain  of  pure  Chinese. 
It  has  enriched  the  language.  The 
sphere  of  popular  thought  has  been 
enlarged.  It  has  given  the  Chinese 
their  terms  for  sin,  faith  and  repent- 
ance. Belief  in  God  and  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  in  China,  are 
mainly  due  to  Buddhism.  Confucian- 
ism gave  to  China  a  philosophy,  not 
necessarily  a  religion.  Their  ethical 
philosophy  deserves  most  careful  study. 
Dr.  Martin  has  given  us  four  charts, 
which  every  scholar  ought  to  investi- 
gate :  "A  Chart  of  the  Great  Study ;  A 
Chart  of  the  Heart ;  A  Chart  of  Moral 
Excellence;  A  Chart  for  Self-Exami- 
nation."  This  will  attract  all  who  de- 
sire a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Science 
of  Comparative  Religion.  We  are  told 
the  Chinese,  in  mental  capacity,  are  not 
inferior  to  the  most  favored  nation. 
Yet  children  in  Europe  show  more 
thought  at  five  years  of  age  than  do 
Chinese  children  at  ten.  Mothers  and 
nurses,  as  a  rule,  do  not  read.  An  an- 
cient custom  prohibits  a  parent  from 
instructing  his  own  child.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  individual  to  society  are 
underscored.  These  relations  include : 
governmental,  parental,  conjugal,  fra- 
ternal, and  friendly. 

The  Chinaman  is  prosaic  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact.    He    cannot    become    en- 
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thusiastic.  Enthusiasm,  to  him,  is  a 
mystery.  There  has  always  been  a 
world  power,  and  that  is  China;  out- 
side, the  Chinese  now  think,  there  is 
nothing  worthy  of  notice.  The  Chinese 
language  has  been  finely  polished  by 
the  Chinese  scholars.  Through  mono- 
syllables the  language  shows  concen- 
trated energy.  The  change  of  noi  ns 
into  verbs  is  almost  universal.  Inflec- 
tion is  wanting.  Its  adjectives  have  no 
element  of  comparison.  Its  verbs  are 
without  conjugation.  A  Chinese  scho- 
lar may  not  commend  obscurity,  but 
he  condemns  redundancy.  He  precise- 
ly balances  every  sentence.  He  loves 
symmetry.  Conciseness  is  a  virtue 
which  in  language  is  demanded  bv  a 
Chinaman.     He  agrees  with    Robert 


Louis  Stevenson:  "There  is  but  one 
art — to  omit.  Oh,  if  I  knew  how  to 
omit,  I  would  ask  no  other  knowledge. 
A  man  who  knew  how  to  omit  would 
make  an  Iliad  of  a  daily  paper." 

Andrew  Jackson  Sui^uvan. 


LIVES  OF  THE  HUNTED. 
Probably  few  changes  in  the  reading 
world  are  more  significant  and  en- 
couraging than  that  which  marks  the 
new  and  increasing  taste  for  animal 
stories,  nature  studies  and  the  love 
of  the  country-side,  in  short,  the  gen- 
eral recrudescence  of  the  nature  spirit. 
It  is  a  sane  and  wholesome  ten- 
dency that  bids  fair  to  exert  some  in- 
fluence toward  checking  the  mad  rush 


BUT  JOHNNY  WANTED  TO    SEE 


From  "  Lives  of  the  Hunted" 
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for  the  dollar,  the  rabid  commercialism 
and  the  conventionalities  of  urban  life. 
It  is  evident  that  in  many  forms  the 
spirit  of  nature-love  is  abroad  in  our 
land,  and  seeks  a  thousand  avenues  of 
outlet.  Like  all  inborn  tendencies  and 
instinctive  awakenings  it  is  certain  to 
crop  out,  sooner  or  later,  in  some  ir- 
resistible form ;  for  deep  down  in  our 
race-memory  there  is  entrenched,  in 
the  very  bed-rock  of  our  being,  a  sym- 
pathetic chord,  which  reveals  the  fact 
that  plant  and  animal  are  not  simply 
cell  aggregates  similar  to  those  which 
make  up  our  own  structure,  but  they 
are  veritable  kindred,  friends,  if  you 
please,  whose  mystery  and  life  are  one 
with  our  own.  Nor  is  this  a  vague, 
poetic  sentiment ;  it  is  backed  up  by  all 
the  verities  of  science,  as  well  as  those 
intuitional  illuminations  which  ever 
come  to  the  surface  when  our  creature 
wants  are  stilled,  and  the  soul  pi  nature 
finds  adequate  opportunities  of  expres- 
sion. 

This  great  movement  countryward 
and  the  growing  love  for  our  animal 
kin,  which  results  from  fuller  appre- 
ciation of  the  free  outdoor  life,  reveals 
to  every  true  man  the  truth  that,  "as 
civilization  advances,  we  tend  toward 
what  is  conventional  in  conduct  and  , 
ideas,  to  what  is  artificial  in  manners, 
therefore,  to  what  is  insincere  in  life." 
And  such  knowledge  makes  doubly 
welcome  every  influence  towards  sim- 
plicity of  life  and  manners,  and  sin- 
cerity in  conduct. 

No  writer  of  the  present  day  has 
done  more  than  Ernest  Seton-Thomp-  . 
son  to  bring  out  the  strength  and  beau- 
ty of  wild  animal  life,  and  to  enlighten 
us  concerning  the  subtler  characteris- 
tics of  animal  nature  Only  large  ex- 
perience, natural  aptitude  and  trained 
powers  of  observation  make  possible 
such  stories  as  are  found  in  "Wild 
Animals  I  Have  Known,"  "The  Trail 
of  the  Sand  Hill  Stag,"  and  "The 
Biography  of  a  Grizzly."  They  mark 
a  wide  departure  from  the  more  fa- 
miliar and  often  threadbare  anecdotes 


concerning  animals  that  have  frequent- 
ly been  collected  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  amusing  our  children.  Sudi  com- 
pilations, tfiough  often  interesting  and 
sometimes  instructive,  lack  that  pung- 
ent flavor  of  the  woods  and  the  subtler 
insight  of  the  real  lover  and  student 
of  animals  as  seen  in  their  native 
haunts. 

These  stories  are  genuine  studies  of 
animals  in  their  natural  elements,  by  a 
past  master  in  the  art.  They  reflect  the 
feelings  of  the  true  sportsman,  artist, 
naturalist  and  animal  lover,  with  such 
strength  and  sympathy  as  to  call  forth 
in  the  reader  the  keenest  interest  in  his 
recountals,  and  noblest  sentiments 
toward  our  animal  brethren.  The  most 
exacting  scientist  could  scarcely  ask 
for  more  scrupulous  adherence  to  facts, 
and  yet  no  poet  could  seem  to  inter- 
pret or  mirror  the  working  of  the  ani- 
mal mind  more,  sympathetically. 
-  Mr.  Thompson^ — or  Seton,  as  he  will 
hereafter  be  known — in  his  latest  book, 
"Lives  of  the  Hunted,"  has  added  fresh 
laurels  to  his  reputation,  and  still  fur- 
ther endeared  himself  to  all  lovers  of 
animals  and  the  outdoor  life  by  these 
fresh  recountals  of  forest  wanderings 
and  animal  observations.  There  is 
the  same  vigorous,  manly  ring  to  these 
eight  stories  that  we  noted  in  his  earlier 
efforts.  While  he  stirs  our  sympathies 
for  animal  sufferings  in  his  vivid  por- 
trayals of  their  persecution  and  exter- 
minations, he  does  so  not  merely  by  an 
appeal  to  our  emotions.  He  wisely 
relies  upon  the  accurate  setting  forth 
of  actual  experiences,  without  the  aid 
of  weak  sentimentalities  or  the  sicken- 
ing recital  of  animal  slaughter. 

The  stories  are  replete  with  choice 
bits  of  sentiment  without  lapsing  into 
the  sentimental,  they  appeal  with  equal 
force  to  child  or  adult.  The  hunter, 
the  naturalist,  the  litterateur  and  the 
poet  will  each  find  a  responsive  chord 
in  these  interesting  narratives.  They 
are  all  charming  biographical  sketches 
or  choice  bits  of  personal  experience  in 
the  life  histories  of  the  animals  indi- 
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cated.  We  might  also  call  them  char- 
acter studies;  so  faithful  are  they  in 
their  delineations  that  we  feel  at  once 
the  human  element  in  our  animal  kins- 
men, and  are  fain  to  acknowledge  the 
corresponding  animal  attributes  in  our 
own  make-up. 

Mr.  Thompson  assures  us  in  his  pre- 
fatory remarks,  as  he  did  in  his  ear- 
lier volumes,  that  the  incidents  nar- 
rated are  not  only  true  to  life,  but  were 
taken  from  life.  He  says:  "In  my 
previous  books  I  have  tried  to  empha- 
size our  kinship  with  the  animals  by 
showing  that  in  them  we  can  find  the 
virtues  most  admired  in  man.  Lobo 
stands  for  Dignity  and  Love-constan- 
cy; Silverspot,  for  Sagacity  ;Redruff, 
for  Obedience ;  Bingo^  for  PideKty ; 
Vixen  and  MoUie  Cottontail,  for 
Mother-love;  Wahb,  for'  Physical 
Force,  and  the  Pacing  Mustang,  for 
the  Love  of  Liberty.  In  this  volume 
Majesty,  Grace,  the  Power  of  Wisdom, 
the  sweet  ties  of  Adversity,  and  the 
two-edged  Sorrows  of  Rebellion  are 
similarly  set  forth. 

The  material  of  the  accounts  is  true. 
The  chief  liberty  taken  is  in  ascribing 
to  one  animal  Ae  adventufes  of  sev- 
eral. The  whole  tone  of  the  book  is 
elevating  and  humanizing,  satisfying 
the  innate  craving  for  adventure,  and 
transforming  the  hunting  instincts, 
which  we  inherit  from  our  aboriginal 
progenitors,  into  the  more  humane 
feelings  of  admiration  and  respect  that 
lead  us  to  conserve  and  protect  the 
lives  of  our  animal  kinsmen,  and  to 
resolve  with  Van  Dyke  "to  spend  as 
much  time  as  you  can,  with  body  and 
with  spirit,  in  God's  out-of-doors." — 
Dr.  C.  E.  Ehingbr. 


ON  THE  GREAT  HIGHWAY. 

"With  Bobs  and  Kruger"  seems  a 
wonderful  revelation  of  the  work  of 
a  newspaper  correspondent,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  compared  in  the  way  of 
force  and  interest  to  James  Creelman's 
"On  the  Great  Highway." 

Mr.  Creelman  is  an  energetic  and  en- 
thusiastic newspaper  worker.    Nothing 


is  too  audacious  for  him  to  attempt. 
He  has  been  all  over  the  world,  and  in 
many  of  the  important  events  that 
within  the  last  few  years  have  stirred 
the  nations  he  has  taken  a  part.  These 
episodes  he  now  describes  with  a  dash 
and  a  go  that  arouse  within  the  reader 
an  enthusiasm  almost  equal  to  the  writ- 
er's own. 

"On  the  Great  Highway"  comprises 
a  number  of  chapters  in  no  way  con- 
nected, yet  each  describing  some  un- 
usual incident  in  Mr.  Creelman's  ca- 
reer. 

In  the  first  chapter  he  shows  us  how 
he  .overcame  precedent  and  obtained  an 
.interview  with  thie  Pope,  "the  most 
exalted  personality  of  modem  history,  "^ 
as  lie  reverentially  calb  him;  next  he 
bears  us  eastward  to  Korea,  where  we 
are  shown  the  King  and  given  a  power- 
ful picture  of  the  dread''  night  that 
followed  the  storming  of  Ping  Yang ; 
again  we  are  in  Russia  interviewing 
Toktoy;  then^i^  Cuba  in  the  presence 
of  "that  most  minister  figure  of  the  cen- 
tury,'' General  Weyler,and  last  of  all  he 
brings  us  down  to  that  saddest,  nearest 
ev6nt  of  all,  the  assassination  of  our 
President.  And  in  each  instance  the 
strength,  the  art  of  narration  employ- 
ed, gives  a  reality  that  can  scarce  be 
estimated. 

Of  course,  at  times  the  author's  en- 
thusiasm runs  away  with  him.  News- 
paper reporters  are  prone  to  exagger- 
ation, and  Mr.  Creelman,  though  gifted 
with  a  purity  and  beauty  of  style  that 
does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  news- 
paper man,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
He  is  rather  fond  of  "overdrawing"" 
things,  of  supplying  from  his  imagina- 
tion the  wherewithal  to  give  more  viv- 
idness to  his  picture,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  many  good  things  we  can  suf- 
fer this  bit  of  "stretching."  "On  the 
Great  Highway"  is  really  a  valuable 
work,  and  all  the  more  so  because  its 
author,  in  giving  his  facts,  has  so  ar- 
ranged and  ornamented  them,  that  the 
ing  a  romance ;  it  is  better,  in  fact  be- 
cause it  contains  that  more  worthy  fac- 
tor—information, f    r\rMi\o 
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HE  HAD  BENT  HIS  HEAD  AND  WAS  LOOKING  INTO  HER  FACE 
Published  by  G.  W.  Dillingham  Company  From  "Doris  Kingsley" 


DORIS  KINGSLEY. 

"Doris  Kingsley"  can  scarcely  be 
called  an  historical  novel,  nevertheless 
its  atmosphere  is  thoroughly  colonial, 
and  many  of  its  chief  events  are  actual 
facts  in  the  records  of  those  early  days 
of  American  colonization. 

The  heroine,  whose  name  gives  to 
the  book  its  title,  is  a  charming  English 
girl,  kidnapped  in  a  London  street 
when  a  mere  child,  brought  to  Amer- 
ica, adopted  by  a  Virginia  lady  and 
precipitated  during  early  womanhood 


in  many  and  various  adventures  of  a 
somewhat  tragical  nature. 

The  story  is  complicated  and  full  of 
dramatic  power,  abounding  in  lively 
situations,  difficult  problems,  hair- 
breadth escapes  and  remarkable  issues. 
The  character  delineation  has  all  the 
charm  of  reality  and  conviction,  the 
portrayal  of  Doris  Kingsley  being  a 
fine  example  of  the  evolution  of  char- 
acter as  modified  by  environment.  The 
play  of  passion  and  pathos  is  unusually 
stirring,  and  makes  a  strong  appeal  to 
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both  heart  and  brain,  while  the  easy, 
smooth-flowing  mode  of  expression 
makes  agreeable  reading  throughout. 

*'Doris  Kingsley"  will  hardly  make 
a  "hit,"  but  the  combination  of  an  en- 
tertaining subject  presented  in  attrac- 
tive form  will  win  for  it  many  ad- 
mirers. 

MARIETTA. 

"Marietta"  is  a  possible  novel,  but 
whether  or  not  it  will  ever  be  a  popu- 
lar one  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  Tech- 
nically speaking,  it  has  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a  first-class  book  of  fiction.  The 
plot  is  well-constructed  and  well-ex- 
ecuted, the  characters  are  forceful  and 
real,  the  style  of  writing  maintained 
throughout  is  a  model  of  force  and 
compactness,  a  style  such  as  can  only 
be  expected  from  the  pen  of  so  skilled 
a  writer  as  Mr.  Crawford. 

Nevertheless  to  those,  who  in  the  re- 
membrance of  the  many  charms  of  "In 
the  Palace  of  the  King,"  have  looked 
forward  with  unwonted  eagerness  to 
the  coming  of  "Marietta,"  there  is  a 
disappointment  in  store. 

"Marietta"  has  a  peculiar  and  un- 
desirable characteristic.  Its  first  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  are  a  sort  of 
"Slough  of  Despond"  through  which 
one  must  wade  with  laborious  effort. 
Having  once  cleared  this  mire  we  may 
emerge  into  the  smooth  waters  of  a 
silvery  stream  and  swim  calmly  on  to 
the  end.  A  deplorably  weak  beginning, 
that  is  the  chief  fault  of  "Marietta."  A 
lack  of  interesting  power  renders  it  a 
dull,  insipid  narrative  that  is  saved  only 
by  a  g^dual  increase  of  force  and  fire 
and  numerous  complications  that  at 
last  bring  the  work  to  a  fitting,  success- 
ful climax.  If  you  can  endure  the  first 
half,  you  will  find  ample  reward  for 
your  trouble  in  the  last.  Had  Mr. 
Crawford  plunged  immediately  into 
his  plot  as  he  did  in  "The  Palace  of  the 
King"  he  would  have  avoided  this 
"flat"  part  of  his  novel,  but  in  taking 
Venice  as  the  backgfround  for  his  story 
he  found  himself  handling  a  subject 
with  which  he  was  so  thoroughly  fa- 


miliar that  in  his  attempt  to  give  his 
tale  environment,  in  his  desire  to  af- 
ford his  readers  a  preliminary  ac 
quaintance  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  forgot  himself  and  gave  us 
such  a  dose  of  tedious  detail  that  pa- 
tience has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  virtue 
by  the  time  we  arrive  at  that  stage 
where  we  begin  to  comprehend  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Crawford  is  wonderfully  sys- 
tematic; and  this  appalling  love  of 
order  detracts  frdm  the  pleasure  of  his 
writings.  It  is  not  imtil  he  forsakes 
this  "orderly  principle"  that  we  fully 
appreciate  the  dramatic  power  of  the 
man.  Once  freed  from  its  bonds,  Mr. 
Crawford's  narrative  simply  dashes 
along,  dragging  its  readers  with  it, 
now  here,  now  there,  till  exhausted  it 
comes  abruptly  to  its  close. 

In  "Marietta"  the  author  has  had 
an  opportunity  for  displaying  his  best 
gifts  and  he  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
chance.  If  not  with  entire  success,  the 
slight  items  in  which  he  has  failed  can 
readily  be  passed  over  and  the  really 
worthy  portions  absorbed.  In  every- 
thing there  is  some  good  and  some 
bad.  Happy  is  the  person  who  can 
take  the  former  and  pass  over  the  lat- 
ter with  as  little  of  censure  as  possible. 
F.  Marion  Crawford  is  a  "bom  novel- 
ist;" he  is  one  of  the  greatest  fiction 
writers  of  our  day.  If  tfiere  are  a  few 
flaws  in  his  composition,  there  are 
more  than  sufficient  admirable  points 
to  outweigh  them.  No  one  will  be 
wasting  time  in  reading  "Marietta." 


"IT  IS  NOW  THE  WOMEN'S 
TURN." 

Mrs.  Amelia  Gere  Mason  in  the  pre- 
face to  her  new  book,  "Woman  in  the 
Golden  Ages,"  at  once  disarms  crit- 
icism by  remarking  that  it  is  "with- 
out pretension  to  profound  learning  or 
philosophic  criticism."  Like  the  little 
girl's  aunt  Jane,  she  has  put  the  good 
things  on  the  lower  shelf;  and  many, 
who  would  have  neither  time  nor  op- 
portunity to  consult  old  chronicles  or 
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learned  tomes,  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
orderly  array  of  facts  concerning  the 
women  of  the  dim  and  storied  past. 

If  we  get  but  a  glimpse  of  the  wo- 
men in  the  heroic  and  prehistoric 
ages  of  Greeece,  Helen,  Andromache, 
Penelope,  and  other  queenly  figures, 
we  have  on  the  other  hand  a  most  en- 
ga^ng  picture  of  Sappho  among  her 
maidens  on  the  Isles  of  Lesbos,  teaching 
them  the  art  of  poesy,  and  acting  as 
their  mentor  in  things  pertaining  to 
manners  and  the  conduct  of  life,  set- 
ting before  them  ideals  which  must  be 
conceded  no  less  lofty  than  ours  in 
these  days  of  advanced  ethical  ideas. 
Sappho  has  a  well-bred  scorn  for  a 
woman  who  possesses  naught  but  vul- 
gar wealth,  who  concerns  herself  not 
about  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  or 
the  graces  and  refinements  of  charac- 
ter. But  more  than  all,  Sappho  is  to  us 
the  singer  of  passionate  songs  of  life 
and  love  that  have  given  to  her  a  death- 
less name. 

Others,  too,  of  these  fair  Greek  wo- 
men so  modem,  so  like  to  us,  pass  in  re- 
view before  us.  Aspasia,  the  creator 
of  the  first  salon ;  Diotima,  whom  So- 
crates was  proud  to  acknowledge  as 
his  teacher  and  counselor;  Perictione, 
who  wrote  grave  treatises;  Hippar- 
chia ;  Leontium,  friend  and  disciple  of 
Epicurus — learning  of  these,  what  they 
were,  what  they  did,  we  come  to  have 
a  juster  estimate  of  ourselves,  we  wo- 
men of  the  twentieth  century.  We 
should  be  less  vainglorious,  less  self- 
sufficient,  we  the  "heirs  of  all  the  ages." 

Then  we  have  a  long  roll  of  Roman 
women,  noble,  and,  alas,  many  ignoble. 
In  recounting  the  struggles  of  the  Ro- 
man women  against  the  unjust  laws 
which  oppressed  them — law^  aflFecting 
property  and  marriage — Mrs.  Mason 
concludes  that  "the  Romans  of  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  were  more 
just  to  a  woman's  rights  of  property 
than  were  the  Americans  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth,"  and  though 
better  counsels  now  prevail,  "it  is  a 
commentary  on  the  instability  of  hu- 
man affairs  that,  even  on  the  higher 
plane  of  morals  and  intelligence  from 


which  we  started,  the  battle  had  to  be 
fought  over  again." 

No  one  of  the  gracefully  written  and 
eloquent  chapters  in  this  book  is  more 
replete  with  interest  than  is  the  one 
on  Marcella,  Paula,  Eustochium,  Mela- 
nia  and  other  devout  women  of  noble 
birth  who  were  associated  with  Saint 
Jerome,  first  at  Rome  and  afterwards 
in  his  retreat  at  Bethlehem.  We  follow 
with  bated  breath  the  description  of 
these  patrician  ladies  putting  oflF  their 
silken  and  embroidered  robes,  selling: 
their  jewels,  and  with  the  proceeds 
feeding  and  clothing  the  poor,  building 
hospitals,  healing  the  lepers ;  they  prac- 
ticed all  sorts  of  austerities,  they  stud- 
ied Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  assembled 
themselves  for  prayer  and  praise  in 
the  chapel  belonging  to  the  palace  of 
Marcella  on  the  Aventine,  the  Ecclesia 
Domestica, 

Only  a  great  spiritual  exaltation 
could  have  sustained  women  like  these 
in  that  time  of  moral  decadence,  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  when 
vice  and  folly  of  every  sort  maintained 
an  unblushing  front  at  Rome.  The 
empire  was  already  tottering  to  its  fall, 
and  fiery  trials  were  in  store  for  these 
consecrated  women.  Marcella  lost  her 
life  at  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  the  city  by  Alaric.  In 
these  days,  when  so  much  is  said  of  the 
higher  education  for  women,  regarding 
it  a  new  thing,  how  many  are  there 
who  know  that  Paula  and  her  daughter 
Eustochium  very  materially  assisted 
Jerome  in  his  revision  of  the  Septua- 
gint  and  his  translation  now  known  as 
the  Vulgate? 

The  women  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance is  a  fascinating  topic ;  it  is  treated 
in  an  adequate  manner  by  the  author, 
but  space  forbids  more  than  this  brief 
mention  here. 

In  speaking  of  the  Salon  and  the 
Woman's  Club,  Mrs.  Mason  sounds  a 
note  of  warning,  which  should  not  go 
unheeded.  The  danger  of  the  time  lies 
in  the  dissipation  of  energies.  The 
great  number  of  women's  clubs  attempt 
loo  much.  The  whole  cycle  of  human 
knowledge  is  mapped  out  for  one  win- 
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tcr*s  work.  Greek  poets,  Italian  paint- 
ers, English  novelists  and  Gennan 
masters  are  disposed  of  in  one  after- 
noon. "  'I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,'  said 
one  woman  to  a  friend  whom  she  met 
on  the  street.  *I  have  a  paper  to  write 
on  the  sjrmbolists.  You  know  all  about 
such  things.  What  are  the  symbolists, 
anyway  ?'  "  And  so  on.  What  is  our 
bcasted  culture?  A  very  thin  veneer. 
Let  each  woman  take  counsel  of  her 
hi^er  better  nature  and  determine  con- 
scientiously what  her  own  course  shall 
be  in  this  direction.       Mary  Lloyd. 


OTHER  WORLDS, 

Schiaparelli's  discovery  of  the  so- 
called  canals  on  Mars,  followed  by  Mr. 
Percival  Lowell's  observations  of  the 
same  planet,  recorded,  with  his  specu- 
lations, in  the  book  bearing  its  name, 
have  given  a  new,  a  scientific,  and  a 
more  human  meaning  to  the  fancies  of 
other  worlds  indulged  in  by  romancers 
from  classical  days  downward  to  the 
present  time.  Lucian,  the  Voltaire  of 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  was  but  the 
forerunner,  in  his  "Ikaromenippus,"  of 
a  long  line  of  fictionists,  satirical  and 
romantic,  who  sought  other  worlds 
than  ours.  Swift,  who  also  bears  a 
close  relation  to  the  old  Greek  philoso- 
pher, found  the  earth  sufficiently  large 
for  a  similar  purpose,  in  '^Gulliver," 
but  from  Cyrano  de  Bergerac — ^the 
real  one,  not  M.  Rostand's — to  Jules 
Verae  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  we  have 
never  lacked  imaginative  writers  cap- 
tivated by  the  possibilities  of  life  on 
"other  worlds  than  ours." 

It  is  to  satisfy  the  current  curiosity 
of  terrestrial  mankind  regarding  its 
possible  fellow  creatures  on  other 
planets,  their  surroundings  and  physi- 
cal conditions  of  life,  that  Mr.  Serviss 
has  added  this  volume  to  the  list  of  his 
popular  astronomical  works.  In  it  he 
presents  the  latest  discoveries  among 
the  planets  of  the  solar  system,  and  ex- 
plains their  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  life  on  those  planets.  It  points  out 
the  resemblances  and  the  differences 
between  the  earth  and  the  other  worlds, 


and  shows  what  we  should  see  and  ex- 
perience could  we  visit  them. 

The  recent  discoveries,  the  sober 
facts,  of  astronomy  do  not  exclude 
from  this  book  the  discussion  of  those 
probabilities  and  theories  which  have 
so  great  a  direct  interest  for  laymen. 
There  are,  for  instance,  pages  devoted 
to  what  the  inhabitants  of  other  planets 
see  of  the  earth;  the  different  plans 
suggested  for  interplanetary  communi- 
cation ;  and  a  series  of  pen-pictures  of 
what  those  fellow  mortals  of  ours  must 
look  like  and  be  like  to  sustain  life 
under  widely  differing  atmospheric 
conditions. 

Mr.  Serviss  visits  with  his  readers 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  the  asteroids, 
Jupiter,  the  greatest  of  known  worlds, 
Saturn,  and  the  moon — the  solar  sys- 
tem so  markedly  isolated  in  the  univers. 

The  idea  that  the  Martians  are  en- 
deavoring to  open  communication  with 
the  earth  rests  upon  a  very  slender 
basis,  chiefly  certain  enigmatical  spots 
of  light,  for  which  no  satisfactory  the- 
ory has  been  found  thus  far.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Lowell's  book  gave  a  strong  popu- 
lar impetus  to  the  whole  subject,  ter- 
restrial enthusiasts  proposed  the  form- 
ing, with  immense  lights,  of  geometri- 
cal figures  on  the  Western  plains; 
heliographic  signaling  would  require, 
so  Mr.  Serviss  tells  us,  mirrors  with 
reflecting  surfaces  requiring  square 
miles.  More  recently  still,  wireless 
telegraphy  has  been  suggested  as  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Serviss's  book  presents  scientific 
facts  in  an  attractive  form,  and  uses 
them  most  tellingly  as  the  touchstone 
for  fancies  and  hypotheses.  Thus  the 
lay  reader  sees  in  a  proper  perspective 
the  present  value  of  these  theories, 
with  most  of  which  he  is  familiar,  but 
to  which,  owing  to  looseness  of  presen-  . 
tation,  he  attaches  more  weight  than 
they  deserve.  His  final  chapter,  on 
"How  to  Find  the  Planets,"  is  lucid, 
and  should,  we  think,  lead  the  reader 
into  the  pages  of  a  more  elaborate 
book  of  his,  "Astronomy  with  an  Opera 
Glass." — N.  Y.  Mail  and  Express. 
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FIRST  TRAIN  PASSING  THROUGH  THE  WALL  OF  PEKING 
Copyright.  1901.  by  Fleming  H.  Rovoll  Company  From  "  China  In  Convulsion" 


CHINA  IN  CONVULSION. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Smith  stands  to-day  the 
chief  authority  on  Chinese  life.  A 
scholar  less  profound  than  Dr.  S.  Wills 
Williams,  who  occupied  a  similar  place 
in  the  last  generation,  his  capacity  for 


giving  expression  to  his  knowledge  of 
Chinese  life  is  greater.  His  "China  in 
Convulsion"  will  undoubtedly  stand  as 
the  authoritative  history  of  the  siege  of 
Pekin.  It  is  written  with  more  knowl- 
edge, it  has  a  more  graphic  touch,  and 
it  is  weighted,  which   most   accounts 
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lack,  with  a  complete  knowledge    of 
Chinese  character. 

Dr.  Smith  treats  the  siege  of  Pekin 
as  the  culmination  of  the  various 
Chinese  anti-foreign  riots  during  the 
last  forty  years.  These  all,  he  points 
out,  are  local  in  their  character,  cover 
a  narrower  or  wider  range  of  territory, 
have  as  their  acting  force  a  provincial 
guild,  the  population  of  a  particular 
city  or  quarter,  or  the  members  of  some 
seaet  society,  organized  primarily  for 
attack  on  the  foreigner  or  coming  to 
treat  this  as  its  chief  duty.  Some  triv- 
ial event  is  often  the  occasion,  but  this 
is  never  the  cause.  This  is  to  be  found 
in  the  disturbance,  discomfort  and  of- 
ten widespread  injury  created  by  the 
entrance  of  Western  commerce,  of 
missions  and  teaching  in  China,  whose 


national  temperament  desires  to  leave 
all  things  as  they  are,  and  whose  cur- 
rents of  national  feeling  are  profound- 
ly moved  by  any  cause  which  brings 
change  even  in  directions  which  the 
Western  man  considers  an  improve- 
ment. 

These  riots  have  nearly  always 
come,  as  at  Pekin,  without  warning  or* 
expectation.  They  are  accompanied  by 
plunder  and  bloodshed,  they  lead  to  at- 
tacks on  Chinese  converts  as  well  as  on 
foreigners,  and  they  have  always  ended 
in  defeat  and  punishment,  and  more 
or  less  reparation. 

In  discussing  the  immediate  causes 
Dr.  Smith  gives  an  important  chapter 
to  Roman  Catholic  missions,  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  whose  members  he 
comments  on  with  great  severity.    He 
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adds  to  this  the  failure  of  foreign  au- 
thorities to  deal  with  decision  and  jus- 
tice with  the  faults  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, which  was  able  gradually  to 
prepare  its  purpose  to  destroy  the  lega- 
tions and  drive  the  foreigners  out  of 
Pekin.  To  the  siege,  which  this  attack 
brought  on,  fully  three-quarters  of  Dr. 
Smith's  volume  is  devoted.  This  is  il- 
lustrated with  a  map  of  the  legations. 
The  narrative  is  continued  day  by  day 
in  diary  form,  and  no  incident  is 
neglected  in  the  record.  The  close  of 
the  volume,  like  the  opening,  contains 
chapters  which  appeared  in  substance 
in  the  Outuk)K.  These  discuss  the 
general  aspects  of  the  situation,  and 
like  all  expressions  of  opinion  from 
those  really  qualified  to  judge,  Dr. 
Smith's  summary  is  full  of  pessimism. 
He  sees  no  hope  for  China  except  in  a 
moral  regeneration  and  such  a  regen- 
eration he  does  not  predict,  save  in  a 
pious  prophecy  of  the  success  of  mis- 
sionary effort  in  which  he  is  himself 
engaged.  During  his  labors  he  has 
written  "The  Chinese  Characteristics" 
and  **  Chinese  Village  Life,*'  which, 
preceded  this  book. 

T.  W. 


THE  RULING  PASSION, 

Henry  Van  Dyke  is  a  man  of  many 
and  various  talents.  His  versatility 
has  already  won  for  him  a  place  in  the 
fields  of  poetry,  religion,  philosophy 
and  fiction.  Poems,  §erti(lons,  essays 
and  stories  have  flowed  in  g^^ceful 
confusion  from  his  ready  pen,  and 
each  and  every  one  possesses  the  same 
distinctive  characteristics,  namely,  ma- 
turity of  scholarship,  beauty  and  grace 
of  expression,  depth  and  tenderness  of 
feeling.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  is  the  literary 
artist  who  with  a  few  dfeft  strokes 
sketches  the  outlines  for  his  pictures, 
and  then  adorns  them  with  delicate 
after-touches  in  soft,  harmonious  col- 
orings. His  manner  of  writing  is  a 
rare  combination  of  strength,  delicacy 
and  ornateness,  the  result  of  which  is  a 
semi-poetical  prose  that,  rising  and  fall- 


ing in  rhythmic  cadence,  sweeps  on- 
ward and  outward  in  waves  of  rich, 
resonant  harmony. 

In  "The  Ruling  Passion,"  a  collec- 
tion of  short  stories.  Van  Dyke  carries 
this  style  to  perfection.  His  sketdies 
deal  with  French-Canadian  life,  with 
that  people  whose  odd  mixture  of  rug- 
ged physical  strength  and  delicate  men- 
tal power  lends  itself  so  well  to  the 
free,  natural,  pleasant-sounding  move- 
ment of  Van  Dyke's  expression.  Elach 
tale  takes  for  its  subject  some  passion, 
the  "ruling  passion,"  so  the  author 
calls  it,  "the  very  pulse  of  the  ma- 
chine." Now  it  is  love  of  music,  again 
deep-seated  envy,  once  more,  a  passion 
for  wild  anim^ils.  "Romantic  love"  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  omitted;  that  is  an 
every-day  story  and  Dr.  Van  Dyke  de- 
sires to  go  deeper,  he  wishes  to  find 
those  innermost  springs  that  regulate 
the  human  heart-beats,  those  interior 
forces,  which,  crossed  ty  the  contrary 
waves  of  circumstance,  shape  events, 
events  often  petty,  seemingly  insignifi- 
cant, yet  all-powerful  in  making  hu- 
man history.  They  are  the  trifling  in- 
cidents that  give  life  Color,  that  g^ve 
stories  reality,  that  give  their  people 
humanity. 

It  is  not  Van  Dyke's  purpose  to 
teach.  "Let  me  never  tag  a  moral  to  a 
story,"  is  his  prayer,  to  which  he  adds, 
"nor  tell  a  story  without  a  meaning."  A 
beautiful. prayer,  a  touching  entreaty 
that  reveals  to  the  full  the  whole-souled 
purpose  of  an  earnest,  gifted  man,  a 
supplication  that  in  "The  Ruling  Pas- 
sion" seems  to  have  been  answered. 

This  prayer  and  its  fulfillment  com- 
prise Dr.  Van  Dyke's  secret.  No  moral, 
no  staring  lesson,  but  a  half-percepti- 
ble, almost  hidden  truth,  a  running 
undercurrent  through  the  pages,  that 
strikes  the,  listening  ear  and  catches 
tlie  observing  eye,  and  silently,  surely, 
carries  its  messagcf  to  the  mind  and 
heart.  "The  Ruling  Passion"  is  a  piece 
of  delicate,  forceful  and  inspiring  lit- 
erahire,  it  is  a  book  that  will  endure. 

QUKNTIN   MacDoNALD. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  KNICKER- 
BOCKERS. 

Someone  says  that  Mr.  Viele  has 
been  touched  by  the  wand  of  the  fairy 
of  romance  and  therefore  cannot  help 
transforming  everything  he  touches 
mto  delicate  and  ethereal  substance. 
Had  this  indulgent  critic  been  some- 
what harsher  and  said  delicate  and 
ethereal  nothing  he  would  have  come 
nearer  the  truth. 

He  next  says:  "The  charm  of  ro- 
mance is  that  you  are  not  compelled  to 
rivet  your  chain  of  events.*'  Not  com- 
pelled? Rather  say,  not  able  as  far  as 
Mr.  Viele  is  concerned.  And  the 
charm !  Call  it  charm,  if  you  will.  Is  it 
charming  to  stumble  blindly  through  a 
diaos  of  events  and  conversations  ?  Is 
It  charming  not  to  comprehend  what 
the  author  is  driving  at? 

The  object  of  a  writer  is  not  to  make 
spirits  of  his  characters.  Yet  that  is 
just  what  Mr.  Viele  does.  He  pro- 
duces beings  so  rarefied,  so  unutterably 
unsubstantial,  that  we  seem  to  be  deal- 
ing with  intangible  creatures  of  space 
and  not  at  all  with  rational  common- 
sense  people.  Call  it  a  delicate  ro- 
mance, a  richly  imaginative  creation, 
but  "The  Last  of  the  Knickerbockers" 
is  not  true  to  the  principles  of  life,  it 
is  not  in  accordance  witii  the  laws  of 
the  universe. 

Why  wish  for  these  airy  irrespon- 
sible creatures?  Why  wish  for  facts 
so  coated  over  with  flowery  expression 
and  the  invisibility  of  the  ideal  ?  Would 
you  see  the  world  through  a  "glass 
darkly"  or  would  you  behold  it  in  the 
light  of  day?  Would  you  have  the 
mirror  held  up  to  nature,  or  would 
you  have  nature  clothed  in  dazzling 
robes  that  conceal  her  charms  as  well 
as  defects  ? 

When  a  writer  sets  out  to  write  an 
idyll,  derived  purely  from  an  imagina- 
tive source — it  is  all  riglit,  but  when 
he  starts  to  write  a  novel — let  him 
give  it  length,  width  and  depth,  and 
what  is  more — weight. 


Mr.  Viele  attempted  to  give  a  picture 
of  old  New  York  life ;  he  attempted  to 
show  the  old  aristocrats  who  had  ample 
traditions,  but  scant  gold ;  he  tried  to 
portray  their  idiosyncrasies,  and  their 
hypocrisies. 

Why  did  he  not  do  it  ? 

The  trouble  is  that  Mr.  Viele  is 
"fancy-struck."  He  had  better  try 
poetry.  In  that  he  could  blow  his  rosy 
bubbles  at  his  own  sweet  will.  But  if 
he  ever  hopes  to  produce  a  first-class 
novel,  he  had  better  murder  the 
"fancy-fad"  in  its  infancy.  Once  this 
"transforming"  cloud  is  torn  away, 
Mr.  Viele  may  be  able  to  see  things  as 
they  are. 


Anthony  Eickhoff,  at  one  time  a  well- 
known  journalist,  died  on  the  6th  inst,  in 
New  York  city.  He  was  born  in  Lippstadt, 
Westphalia,  and  came  to  America  at  the 
time  of  the  German  Revolution  of  1846. 
In  1848  he  founded  the  St,  Louis  Zeitung, 
and  later  undertook  the  editorship  of  The 
N  ordwestliche  Demokrat  at  Dubuque.  He 
came  to  New  York  in  1852  to  become  editor 
of  Die  Abendpost-  From  1854  to  1856  he 
edited  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung.  Mr. 
Eickhoff  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  Ger- 
man immigration,  entitled  "The  German  in 
America.**— Publishers*  Weekly. 


Dr.  Joel  Prentiss  Bishop>  the  well-known 
author  of  legal  books,  died  on  the  4th  inst., 
at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  was 
born  in  1814,  in  Volney,  Oswego  county,  N. 
Y.  He  became  general  business  manager, 
publishing  agent,  and  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  Anti- Slavery  Society,  and  assistant 
editor  of  the  Friend  of  Man,  an  anti-slavery 
publication  in  Utica,  N.  Y.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  his  books:  "Marriage  and  Di- 
vorce," "Marriage,  Divorce  and  Separation," 
"New  Criminal  Law/'  "Criminal  Procedure," 
"First  Book  of  the  Law,"  "Statutory 
Crimes,*'  "Law  of  Contracts,"  "The  Written 
Laws"  and  "Non-Contract  lyaw." 
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Other   Worlds.       Their   nature, 

{possibilities  and   habitability  in   the 
ight  of  latest  discoveries.     By  Gar- 
•       rett  P.  Serviss,  anther  of  **  Astronomy 
With  an   Opera-Glass,**   etc.       With 
charts  and  illustrations.    276  pp.    Indexed. 
i2mo. 
See  review. 

Stabs,  The.    A  study  of  the  universe.    By 
Simon  Newcomb.    The  Science  Series.  With 
frontispiece.    326  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 
See  With  New  Books. 


a  reference  book  of  no  mean 
pp.    i2mo. 
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Alexander  Hamilton.  By  C.  A.  Covant. 
This  sketch,  about  the  length  of  four  or  five 
magazine  articles,  addresses  itself  particular- 
ly to  the  financial  achievements  of  Hamilton, 
his  career  being  discuss#»d  from  the  most 
friendly  standpoint.  Riverside  Biographical 
Series.    With  portrait.    145  pp.    i6mo. 

Alfred  Tennyson.     By  Andrew    Lang. 
226  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 
See  review. 

Among  the  Great  Masters  of  Oratory. 
Scenes  in  the  lives  of  famous  orators.  This 
is  a  collection  of  short  sketches  on  the 
careers  of  various  orators  both  of  ancient 
and  modem  days.  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  St. 
Augustine,  Luther,  Gladstone  and  many 
more  are  numbered  among  them.  Selec- 
tions from  one  famous  speech  of  each  are 
given,  also  copies  of  well-known  paintings 
containing  portraits  of  the  different  orators, 
with  a  brief,  biographical  paragraph  on  the 
artist ;  and  a  list  of  his  principal  works.  The 
book  is  well  and  thoughtfully  arranged 
and  though  it  contains  little  that  is  really 
new,  yet  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  handy  compila- 
tion of  hitherto  isolated  facts,  it  will  make 


Authentic  Life  of  AVilliam  McKinley, 
Our  Third  Martyr  President.  Together 
with  a  life  sketch  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
By  Charles  Morris,  JX.  D.  Contains  a 
newspaper  account  of  President  McKinley's 
life  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Mc- 
Clure.  A  brief  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
closes  the  volume,  which  comes  down  to 
the  sentence  of  Czolgosz.  Illustrated.  504  pp. 
8vo. 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Prankun. 
With  introduction  and  notes.  An  introduc- 
tion reviews  Franklin's  life  and  position. 
The  rest  of  the  work,  which  is  somewhat 
small,  contains  the  autobiography,  extracts 
from  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  and  a  num- 
ber of  essays.  A  brief  notice  explains  the 
references.    249  pp.    i8mo. 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
The.  With  an  introduction  by  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Prof.  Wooodrow  Wilson  furnishes 
an  introduction  to  this  edition  of  the  au- 
tobiography in  which  he  points  out  the  ab- 
sence in  Franklin  of  "distinction.**  The  prac- 
tical type  of  all  his  remarks  and  their  value 
is  maintained  by  "The  salt  of  Franklin's  own 
good  sense."  The  autobiography  itself  is 
published  without  notes,  but  contains  the  ad- 
dress to  his  son  at  the  beginnina:  so  often 
omitted.  The  continuation  of  this  account 
is  added,  written  at  Passy.  No  informa- 
tion is  given  as  to  the  successive  editions  of 
this  autobiography,  the  different  forms  in 
which  it  has  appeared  or  other  bibliographi- 
cal facts.  Century  Classics.  With  frontis- 
piece.   299  pp.    i2mo. 

Charles  Kingsley.  His  letters  and  mem- 
ories of  his  life.  Edited  by  his  wife.  This 
edition  of  the  letters  and  memories  of 
Charles  Kingsley  in  four  volumes  reissues 
the  work  as  published  immediately  after  his 
death  in  1876  in  two  volumes,  by  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Pascoe  Grenfell.  The*  work 
is  principally  devoted  to  his  literary  his- 
tory. It  appeared  abridged  in  1878  and  a 
new  edition  was  issued  in  1883.  In  four 
vols.  With  frontispiece.  Vol.  I.  271  pp. 
Svo. 
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Bkother  Musicians.     Reminiscences  of 
Edward  and  Walter  Bache.    By  Constance 
Bache.    With  sixteen  illustrations.    321  pp. 
Indexed.    i2mo. 
Sec  review. 

Eugene  Fieu).  A  study  in  heredity  and 
contradictions.  By  Slason  Thompson.  An 
intimate  biog^phical  study  of  a  unique  and 
most  interesting  figure  in  American  liter- 
ature by  one  who  enjoyed  his  closest  friend- 
ship and  shared  his  daily  work  and  play.  Mr. 
Thompson  paints  a  bnlHant  picture  of  this 
brilliant  man;  it  is  not  an  idealized  Field 
we  find  between  his  covers,  but  the  real 
Field — Field  the  newspaper  worker,  the 
practical  joker,  the  play  lover,  the  some- 
times buffoon,  as  well  as  Field  the  delect- 
able humorist,  the  gentle  poet,  the  interpre- 
ter of  childhood.    Illustrated. 


Henrik  Ibsen.  A  critical  biography.  By 
Henrik  Jaeger.  From  the  Norwegian  by 
William  Morton  Pa)me.  Mr.  Payne  was 
probably  the  first  American  reader,  not 
Scandinavian  by  descent,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Ibsen's  work.  He  has  borne 
in  this  country  the  same  pioneer  relation  to 
Ibsen  criticism  that  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has 
borne  in  England,  and  is  recognized  as  the 
most  competent  Ibsen  critic  in  America.  It 
is  fitting,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  the 
one  to  introduce  Ibsen  to  a  larger  circle  of 
American  readers.  This  book  has  for  some 
time  been  out  of  print,  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  remaming  copies  by  fire.  Since 
it  is  the  standard  English  work  upon  its  sub- 
ject, a  new  edition  has  been  greatly  needed, 
and  the  present  one  will  be  thoroughly  ap- 
predated.  Mr.  Payne  has  written  a  supple- 
mentary chapter  which  gives  an  analysis  of 
the  six  plays  that  Ibsen  has  produced  since 
Jaeger's  book  was  written.  This  makes  the 
book  a  complete  account — ^the  only  one  exist- 
ing in  English — of  the  life  and  writings  of 
the  great  Norwegian,  whose  career  is  now 
unhappily  drawing  to  a  close.  Second  edi- 
tion.   Illustrated. 

James  Russell  Lowell.    A  biography.  By 
Horace  Elisha  Scudder.    With  frontispieces. 
2  vols.    455,  408  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 
See  review. 


John  Trumbull.  A  brief  sketch  of  his 
life,  to  which  is  added  a  catalogue  of  his 
works.  By  John  F.  Weir,  N.  A.  This  brief 
sketch  of  the  artist  of  the  Revolution  pre- 
pared in  connection  with  the  Bi-centennial 
of  Yale  University,  whose  art  gallery  con- 
tains his  principal  works,  the  largest  collec- 
tions in  this  country,  reviews  the  events  of 
his  life,  gives  reproductions  of  the  paintings 
in  Yale  gallery,  and  in  an  appendix  care- 
fully describes    the   leading    compositions, 


closing  with  "a  list  of  the  historical  paint- 
ings, portraits,  miniatures  and  other  works 
of  art  by  John  Trumbull  in  the  Yale  School 
of  Pine  Art "  as  well  as  those  in  other  collec 
tions.  The  work  is  carefully  printed  and 
constitutes  the  best  record  of  the  painter 
life  30  or  40  years  ago.    451  pp.  8vo. 

Like  of  Dan  Rice,  The.  By  Maria  Ward 
Brown.  This  life  of  Dan  Rice,  the  well- 
known  clown,  is  written  with  little  literary 
skill,  but  contains  a  record  of  his  career 
from  his  early  days.  Portraits  are  given  in 
costume.  His  engagements  are  noted,  ac- 
counts of  him  reprinted,  the  short  speeches 
with  which  he  interspersed  his  jesting  are 
presented  and  the  songs  which  he  used  closes 
the  volume.  Besides  his  work  as  a  clown  in 
the  rings  Dan  Rice  worked  actively  in  po- 
litics. In  i8j8  it  was  one  of  the  current 
jokes  of  the  day  in  papers  of  a  certain  class 
to  urge  him  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
which  he  took  most  seriously.  The  volume 
on  the  whole  unintentionally,  gives  a  very 
interesting  picture  of  a  certain  American 
life  30  or  40  years  age.     451  pp-    8vo. 

Life  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.,  The.  By 
Sir  Walter  Armstrong.  The  work  is  one 
of  the  most  important  art  publications  of 
the  season.  The  previous  published  accounts 
of  this  artist  have  been  either  unsatis- 
factory or  incomplete,  and  the  time  and 
writer  are  now  at  hand  for  a  carefully 
thought-out  estimate  of  Turner's  work  and 
of  the  place  he  occupies  in  modern  art. 
The  volume  contains  ninety  reproductions 
of  Turner's  finest  pictures,  consisting  of 
photogravures,  together  with  a  number  of 
sketches  and  drawings  reproduced  in  tints  by 
lithography  or  kindred  processes  under  the 
supervision  of  the  author  and  of  Mr.  Croal 
Thompson. 


Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  The. 
By  Graham  Balfour.    With  portraits.  2  vols. 
256,  264  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 
See  review. 

Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  The.  By 
James  Boswell,  Esq.  Edited  by  Arnold 
Glover,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  With  an  in- 
troduction by  Austin  Dobson.  With  one 
hundred  illustrations,  by  Herbert  Railton 
and  many  portraits.  3  vols.  '441,  449,  411  pp. 
Indexed.    8vo. 


Lincoln:  Passages  From  His  Speeches 
AND  Letters.  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder 
opens  this  volume  with  an  introduction. 
The  extracts  are  all  brief,  though  several 
speeches  are  given  in  full.  The  best  of 
Lincoln  is  here.  With  frontispiece.  204 
pp.    32mo.  . 
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Literary  Diary  of  Ezra  Stiles,  D.  D., 
The.    Edited  by  Franklin  Bowditch  Dexter, 
M.  A.    Illustrated.    3  vols.    665,  573,  567  pp. 
Indexed.    8vo. 
See  review. 


Little  Pilgrimages  Among  Men  Who 
Have  Written  Famous  Books.  By  E.  F. 
Harkins.  These  sketches  of  the  leading 
figures  in  American  literary  life  "aim  to 
present  the  social  or  personal  as  well  as  the 
professional  side  of  the  authors."  The  ac- 
counts are  anecdotal,  and  based  for  the 
most  part  on  personal  inquiry.  They  in- 
clude Howells,  Harte,  Twain,  Wallace. 
Cable,  Stockton,  Harris,  Mitchel,  Grant, 
Crawford,  Allen,  Page,  Davis,  Bangs,  Gar- 
land, Ford,  Stephens,  Roberts  and  Churchill. 
Illustrated.    332  pp.    i6mo. 

Making  of  an  American,  The.   By  Jacob. 
A.  Riis,  author  of  "How  the  Other  Half 
Lives,"  etc.     Illustrated.    8vo. 
See  review. 

Mark  Hanna.  A  sketch  from  life  and 
other  essays.  By  Solon  Lauer,  author  of 
"Life  and  Light  From  Above,"  etc.  A 
friendly  life  of  the  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  a  defense  of  his  character.  It 
has  little  in  regard  to  the  man  which  has 
not  already  been  widely  published.  A  group 
of  newspaper  essays  closes  the  volume.  With 
frontispiece.    167  pp.    i2mo. 

Memoirs  of  a  Musical  Life.    By  Wil- 
liam  Mason.     Illustrations.     272   pp.     In- 
dexed.   i2mo. 
See  review. 

Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Saint-Simon. 
The.  On  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV  and  the 
Regency.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Boyle  St.  John.  With  a  preface  by  James 
Breck  Perkins.  "These  memoirs  furnish 
a  picture  of  the  resign  of  Louis  XIV  and 
of  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
which  is  unequalled  by  any  other  work  of 
that  period  and  unexcelled  by  the  memoirs 
of  any  other  period.  ♦  ♦  ♦  He  portrayed 
the  scenes  he  witnessed  as  did  the  great 
Venetian  painters  with  that  brilliancy  of 
coloring  that  has  made  them  immortal." — 
From  American  Preface.  Regency  edition. 
With  frontispieces.  4  vols.  366,  384,  392 
and  393  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

Mendelssohn.  By  Stephen  S.  Stratton. 
This  life  summarizes  the  events  of  the  musi- 
cian's career,  with  constant  and  snecial  ref- 
erence to  the  issue  of  his  works.  The  work 
closes   with   a   bibliography  of   his   works 


and  biographies  written  by  those  who  had 
a  personal  knowledge  of  him.  Brief 
sketches  are  given  of  those  associated  with 
Mendelssohn,  a  table  of  the  events  of  his 
life,  an  English  version  of  Elijah  and  a 
careful  index.  No  similar  apparatus  for  the 
study  of  Mendelssohn  has  before  appeared. 
The  Master  Musicians.  With  illustrations 
and  portraits.    222  pp.    i2mo. 

Millionaires  and  Kings  of  Enterprise 
By  James  Burnley,  author  of  "The  Indus- 
tries and  Resources  of  America,"  etc  Con- 
tains the  lives  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Philip  Danforth  Armour. 
W.  A.  Clark,  Charles  Tyson  Yerkes,  J. 
Picrpont  Morgan,  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  Levi 
Z.  Leiter,  George  Westinghouse,  George  M. 
Pullman,  Charles  Raulet  Flint,  Thomas 
Alva  Edison,  James  J.  Hill,  Letson  Balliet, 
W.  S.  Stratton,  Havemeyer  and  Spreckels, 
James  R.  Keene,  Ohio  C.  Barber.  James 
Doyle,  William  Lukens  Elkins,  The  Mc- 
Cprmicks,  of  Chicago;  James  Ben  All  Hag- 
gin,  William  Collins  Whitney,  George  C. 
Boldt,  Charles  Fletcher,  J.  R.  Delamar,  H. 
McK.  Twombly,  Austin  Corbin,  Adrian 
Iselin,  Some  Wizards  of  Wall  Street, 
Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  James  J.  Heinz, 
William  Cramp  &  Sons,  Senator  Chaunccy 
M.  Depew,  Members  of  the  Baldwin  Firm, 
H.  S.  Black,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  John  W. 
Mackay  and  Partners,  Darius  Ogdcn  Mills, 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  H.  C.  Frick,  D.  H. 
Moffott,  Potter  Palmer,  Dr.  D.  K  Pear- 
sons, John  Wanamaker,  John  W.  Gates, 
Thomas  Loftus  Johnson,  Henry  Clews, 
Capt.  Frederick  Paost,  Pillsbury,  the  Flour 
King  of  America;  The  Astors,  Vander- 
bilts  and  the  Goulds.  With  thirty-six  por- 
traits and  illustrations.    512  pp.    8vo. 

Seven  Great  American  Poets.  By  Bea- 
trice Hart,  Ph.  D.  This  book  is  rather  dis- 
appointing. Announcements  sajring  that 
Beatrice  Hart  had  devoted  a  whole  volume 
to  our  seven  great  American  poets  led  us 
to  expect  a  work  of  original,  comprehen- 
sive and  exhausted  criticism.  But  the  orig- 
inality is  lacking,  while,  sad  to  say,  there 
seems  nothing  to  comprehend.  The  work 
comprises  seven  lengthy  biographical 
sketches,  every  fact  of  which  is  already  well 
known,  while  scattered  throughout,  osten- 
sibly to  "fill  up,"  are  many  long  quotations. 
Illustrated.    306  pp.    Indexed.    I2ma. 

Souvenir  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  By 
Walter  J.  Wells.  Describes  the  successive 
stages  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  life— his 
early  lays,  his  first  London  success,  his  al- 
liance with  D'Oyly  Carte,  his  connection 
with  the  Savoy  Theatre,  and  an  account  of 
his  method  of  work.  With  portraits,  fac 
similes  and  illustrations.     104  pp.    Quarto. 
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Talks  With  Great  Workers.  Edited  by 
Orison  Swett  Marden.  A  series  of  personal 
interviews  with  men  who  have  achieved  suc- 
cess in  life  through  their  own  efforts.  In 
these  talks  the  great  workers  have  outlined 
their  life-stories,  which  not  only  prove  in- 
teresting reading,  but  also  of  the  highest 
value  to  ambitious  men  and  women  striving 
after  success.  With  frontispiece.  335  pp. 
i2mo. 


True  Thomas  Jefferson,  The.  By  Will- 
iam Elroy  Curtis,  author  of  "The  Capitals  of 
Spanish  America,"  etc.  Illustrated.  388  pp. 
Indexed.  i2mo. 
Sec  review. 


Washington  Irving.  By  Henry  W.  Boyn- 
ton.  This  brief  sketch  of  Irving  accepts  his 
position  "as  the  first  landmark  in  American 
letters"  and  devotes  itself  principally  to  his 
literary  productions,  though  the  biography 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  treat- 
ing the  earlier  life  of  Irving  as  a  man 
about  town,  next  his  work  as  a  man  of  letters 
(first  his  essays  and  next  as  historian),  and 
last  his  position  as  a  public  man  of  im- 
portance.    Riverside    Biographical    Series. 


WnxiAM  Shakespeare,  Poet.  Dramatist 
and  Man.  By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  au- 
thor of  "My  Study  Fire,"  etc.  This  contains 
clear,  concise  interpretations,  showing  how 
fully  the  author  has  comprehended  not  only 
the  works  of  the  poet,  but  also  much  of  his 
true  personality.  It  is  a  book  that  will  aid 
materially  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare. 
Third  edition,  with  corrections.  With  one 
hundred  illustrations.  408  pp.  Indexed. 
Svo. 


^      ^ 


All  Sorts  of  Comical  Cats.  Pictured  by 
Louis  Wain.  Verses  by  Clifton  Bingham. 
Small  quarto. 


Animal  ABC,  An.  Illustrated  by  Harry 
B.  Nelson.    Quarto. 


Animals'  Picnic,  The.  Described  by 
Clifton  Bingham.  Pictured  by  G.  H.  Thomp- 
son. Svo.    Oblong. 


Betty  of  Old  Mackinaw.  By  Frances 
Margaret  Fox,  author  of  "Farmer  Brown 
and  the  Birds,"  etc.  The  upper  end  of  Lake 
Superior  is  the  scene  of  this  child's  story, 
which  deals  vivaciously  with  the  little  ad- 
ventures and  the  imaginings  of  very  little 
children,  adding  local  and  historical  color. 
Cozy  Corner  Series.  Illustrated  by  Ethel- 
dred  B.  Barry.    107  pp.    i2mo. 


Bible  Stories  Retold.  By  L.  L.  Weedon. 
With  an  introduction  by  the  Right  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Bond  Carpenter,  D.  D.  Original  illus- 
trations by  Ambrose  Dudley.    Small  quarto. 


Book  of  Days.  The  Farm  Book.  By  Clare 
Bridgman.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Robin- 
son.   119,  120  pp.    32mo. 


Boy  in  Early  Virginia:  or.  Adventures 
With  Captain  John  Smith,  A.  By  Ed- 
ward Robins,  author  of  "With  Washington 
in  Braddock's  Campaign,"  etc  The  trials 
and  dissensions  among  the  settlers  in  form- 
ing the  colony  of  Jamestown,  the  numerous 
attacks  of  the  Indians,  their  capture  of  Cap- 
tain Smith  and  Walter  Beverley,  and  their 
rescue  by  the  colonists,  all  tend  to  make  a 
story  that  will  attract  every  young  Amer- 
ican. The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are 
five,  are  very  apt,  and  add  materially  to  the 
interest  of  the  story.    285  pp.    i2mo. 


BOYS       AND       GIRLS 

Auce's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  By 
Lewis  Carroll.  With  an  introduction  by  E. 
S.  Martin.  One  of  the  most  fully  illustrated 
editions  of  the  immortal  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland" that  has  ever  been  printed.  It 
is  large,  the  text  printed  on  heavy,  white 
paper,  in  bold,  clear  type,  with  full-page  illus- 
trations by  Peter  Newell,  marginal  decora- 
tions, and  binding  of  white  and  gold.  It  is  a 
suitable  and  acceptable  gift-book.  193  pp. 
Svo. 


Boy's  Odyssey,  The.  By  Walter  Cop- 
land Perry.  In  this  book  the  author  has 
endeavored  to  put  the  story  of  the  Odyssey 
in  comprehensive  language.  Every  child, 
girls  as  well  as  boys,  ought  to  be  familiar 
with  the  great  Greek  classic,  and  Mr.  Perry's 
version  is  a  suitable  means  of  introduction. 
With  illustration  by  Jacomb  Hood. 


Boys  of  the  Fort;  or,  A  Young  Cap- 
tain's Pluck.  By  Captain  Ralph  Bonehill, 
author  of  "The  Young  Bandmaster,"  etc 
This  tale  relates  to  the  ins  and  outs  of  mili- 
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tary  life  at  one  of  our  Western  forts  of  to- 
day, showing  what  both  officers  and  privates 
are  called  upon  to  do,  and  what  troubles  the 
Indians  and  bad  men  of  that  locality  are  still 
in  the  habit  of  making.  The  young  captain 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  wide-awake  Amer- 
ican army  officer,  yet  he  is  no  more  brave 
than  are  thousands  of  others,  officers  and 
privates,  who  serve  under  our  Flag  of  Free- 
dom. Flag  and  Freedom  Series.  Illustrated. 
250  pp.    i2mo. 


Brenda's  Summer  at  Rockley.  A  story 
for  girls.  By  Helen  Leah  Reed,  author  of 
"Brenda,  Her  School  and  Her  Club,"  etc. 
Illustrated  by  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith.  376  pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review. 


Jameson  raid.  Enlisting,  he  passes  through 
the  scenes  around  Lady  smith.  His  capture 
and  imprisonment  in  Pretoria  and  freedom 
by  flight  end  the  book.  With  four  page  illus- 
trations by  N.  Testelin.    240  pp.  i2mo. 


Cat  Book,  A.  Characteristic  by  E.  V. 
Lucas.  This  cat  book  takes  up  the  various 
charactertistics  of  a  cat,  accompanying  each 
with  a  rhymed  quatrain  and  illustrations  re- 
produced in  half-tone  from  brush  drawings, 
making  a  small  souvenir  sort  of  a  volume 
Avith  much  white  paper  in  spite  of  its  small 
size,  as  illustrations  and  verse  are  printed 
on  only  one  side  of  each  page,  being  brought 
opposite  each  other.  Portraits  by  H.  Officer 
Smith.    121  pp.    32mo. 


Bright  Days  Through  the  Year.  With 
numerous  full-page  color  plates  after  paint- 
ings in  water  colors  by  Frederick  M.  Spie- 
gle,  together  with  new  stories  and  verses  by 
Mabel  Humphrey.    Quarto. 


Happy  Days  For  Little  Folks.  With 
new  stories  and  verses.  By  Mabel  Hum- 
phrey. With  numerous  full-page  color 
plates  after  paintings  in  water  colors  by 
Frederick  M.  Spiegle.    Quarto. 


Little  Holiday  Makers.  New  stories  and 
verses.  By  Mabel  Humphrey.  These  three 
large  quarto  page,  but  thin  books  of  thick 
paper,  contain  stories  in  verse  by  Miss 
Humphrey  for  very  young  children  from 
three  to  seven  years  old.  "Bright  Days" 
has  the  text  printed  with  an  ornamental  bor- 
der worked  in  black  and  bistre.  "Litte  Holi- 
day Makers"  and  "Happy  Days"  is  without 
a  border,  but  all  three  have  the  same  full- 
paged  pictures  in  color  by  Mr.  Spiegle,  in 
whose  style  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the 
Kate  Greenaway  child.  With  numerous  full- 
page  color  plates  after  paintings  in  water 
color  by  Frederick  M.  Spiegle.   Quarto. 


Cherry.  The  Cumberer  That  Bore 
Fruit.  By  Amy  Le  Feuvre.  By  the  author 
of  "Probable  Sons,"  a  child's  book  wiiich 
has  been  translated  in  several  languages 
and  reached  a  circulation  of  nearly  250,000. 
The  hero,  a  little  girl,  cares  for  her  father, 
an  English  colonel,  on  her  way  home  from 
India,  and  the  book  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
an  attempt  to  make  her  life  useful,  and 
her  experience  in  the  office  of  daughter  and 
sister  have  an  element  of  motherhood.  Dia- 
logue instead  of  description  carries  on  the 
story,  which  is  written  with  great  skill  in 
the  task  of  making  the  central  character 
vivid  and  life-like.    233  pp.    i2mo. 


Children  of  the  Valley,  The.  By  Har- 
riett Prescott  Spofford,  author  of  "'Hester 
Stanley'  Books,"  etc.  A  child's  story  with 
its  scenes  laid  in  the  Virginian  mountains 
where  the  children  of  the  valley  bring  home 
a  bear  cub,  pass  through  the  winter  and 
make  a  momentous  visit  to  the  city.  With 
frontispiece.    92  pp.    i2mo. 


Children's  Picture  Gallery,  The.  Illus- 
trated.   Quarto. 


Buttercup  Farm.    Illustrated.  Quarto. 

Captain  of  the  Crew.   By  Ralph  Henry 
Barber,  author  of  "For  the  Honor  of  the 
School,"  etc.    Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Relyea. 
279  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 

Carbineer  and  Scout.  By  E.  Harcourt 
Burrage,  author  of  "The  Missing  Million," 
etc.  A  Boer  war  story,  beginning  with  a 
London  boy,  who  reaches  Johannesburg  be- 
fore the  war,'  sharing  in  the  scenes  of  the 


Chinese  Boy  and  Girl,  The.  By  Isaac 
Taylor  Headland,  author  of  "Chinese 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes,"  etc.  The  author 
published  in  1900  "Chinese  Mother  Goose 
Rhymes."  In  the  present  work,  which  is 
somewhat  fantastically  printed  with  the 
pasre  imbedded  in  a  red  and  blue-colored 
margin,  he  describes  child-life  in  China  with 
great  particularity,  using  sometimes  Chinese 
paintings  and  sometimes  photographs.  The 
book,  while  most  interesting  to  children, 
gives  a  very  important  contribution  to 
ethnology  through  its  minute  account  of 
play.    176  pp.    8vo. 
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Clean  Peter  and  the  Children  of  Grub- 
BYLEA.  Translated  by  Ada  Wallas.  Illus- 
trated.   i2mo.    Oblong. 


Cruise  of  the  "Mary  Rose;"  or.  Here 
AND  There  in  the  Pacific,  The.  By  Wil- 
liam G.  Kingston,  author  of  "Captain  Cook," 
etc  An  English  boy's  juvenile  in  which  ap- 
pears the  account  of  an  early  voyage  to 
and  missionary  work  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands.   Illustrated.    269  pp.    i2mo. 

Country  Favourites.  Illustrated.  Quarto. 

Daddy^s  Girl.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  author 
of  "A  Very  Naughty  Girl,"  etc  A  little 
English  girl  of  eight,  who  adores  her 
"Daddy"  and  believes  him  "just  perfect"  is 
the  heroine.  He  is  tempted  to  do  a  aib- 
honorable  action  in  order  to  place  the  luiurc 
of  his  child  beyond  doubt,  but  is  saved  py 
the  little  one's  love  and  faith.  With  thirty- 
seven  illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  34U 
pp.    i2mo. — Publishers'  Weekly. 


Denslow's  Mother  Goose.  Being  the  old 
familiar  rhjrmes  and  jingles  of  Mother 
Goose  edited  and  illustrated  by  W.  W. 
Dcnslow,  1901.  Tne  author  has  diosen  only 
those  merry  jingles  of  Mother  Goose  that 
arc  best  known  and  most  worthy  to  be  pre- 
served.   Quarto. 


DirrTON^s  Holiday  Annual  for  1902. 
With  stories  by  G.  A.  Henty,  G.  Manville 
Fenn  and  others.  Edited  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  J.  Fuller.    Illustrated.    Quarto. 


Everyday  Children.  By  M.  C.  Emmel. 
Brief  annals  of  child  life  told  simply  with 
evident  aflFection  and  much  personal  remin- 
iscence.   147  pp.    i2mo. 


Flatiron  and  the  Red  Cloak,  The.  Old 
Times  at  X-Roads.  By  Mrs.  Abby  Morton 
Diaz,  author  of  "The  William  Henry  Let- 
ters," etc.  A  child's  story  laid  three  gen- 
erations ago  in  the  days  when  there  were 
still  stage  coaches  and  the  stage  horn,  chil- 
dren with  a  little  piquant  infantile  appre- 
ciation of  their  conditions  in  dress,  in  cus- 
tom, in  manners  and  in  the  local  horizon. 
With  frontispiece.    87  pp.     i2mo. 

Forest  Outlaws:  or.  Saint  Hugh  and 
THE  King.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Gilliat,  M.  A., 
author  of  "In  Lincoln  Green,"  etc.  A  new 
edition  of  an  historical  romance,  first  pub- 
lished in  1887,  which  tells  at  length  the  story 


to  give  a  view  of  English  life  of  the  period 
of  Hugh  Lincoln  (St.  Hugh).  It  endeavors 
including  the  two  types  of  ecclesiastics,  the 
Norman  and  Saxon  aspects  of  life,  and 
other  phases  of  English  life  in  the  Twelfth 
Century.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  out- 
line drawings,  printed  in  two  colors,  in 
red  and  black,  in  imitation  of  some  manu- 
scripts of  the  period,  though  drawn  with 
modern  perspective.  With  sixteen  illus- 
trations.   404  pp.    i2mo. 


Girls  OF  the  True  Blue.  By  L.  T.  Meade, 
author  of  "Miss  Nonentity,"  etc.  An  Eng- 
lish girl's  juvenile.  The  loss  of  a  doll  oc- 
cupies a  number  of  the  earlier  pages,  a  little 
dog  plays  a  large  part,  and  school  life  suc- 
ceeds. There  is  a  picnic,  prize  winning  and 
an  illness.  With  illustrations  by  Percy  Tar- 
rant.   406  pp.    i2mo. 


JoLLiwoGGs'  "Auto-go-Cart,"  The.  Vcrses 
bv  Bertha  Upton.  A  juvenile  comic  in  which 
Toyland  and  its  inhabitants  are  introduced 
to  the  automobile.  Pictures  by  Florence  K. 
Upton.    66  pp.    8vo. 


Gordon  Highlander,  A.  By  E.  Everett- 
Green,  author  of  "Tom  Tufton  s  Travels," 
etc.  A  youthful  boy's  Scotch  juvenile  in 
which  a  group  of  boys,  one  of  whom  has 
a  father  in  the  Boer  war,  have  their  sports 
in  daily  life  influenced  by  the  news  which 
they  receive.  A  rural  celebration  on  the 
receipt  of  the  news  of  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith  is  described,  the  return  of  the  father 
wounded  from  the  front,  and  many  other 
incidents  turn  on  war  times.  Illustrated. 
272  pp.    i2mo. 


Great  Khan's  Treasure,  The.  A  story 
of  adventure  in  Chinese  Tartary.  By 
Charles  Squire.  An  Englishman  and  a 
young  English  boy  go  across  Chinese  Tar- 
tary, from  Peking,  in  search  of  a  treasure 
long  since  buried  in  the  desert  of  Gobi, 
with  much  adventure  by  the  way.  With  six 
illustrations  by  Monro  S.  Orr.  288  pp. 
i2mo. 


Grimm's  Household  Tales.  Edited  and 
partly  translated  anew  by  Marion  Edwards. 
The  popularity  of  "Grimm's  Fairy  Tales" 
is  too  widespread  to  give  this  new  edition 
otherwise  than  a  glad  reception.  Every 
child  must  have  fairy  tales  at  Christmas 
time,  and  parents  could  hardly  find  any- 
thing in  that  line  more  appropriate  than 
"Grimm."  The  book  is  handsomely  ar- 
ranged, and  part  of  the  work  has  been  new- 
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ly  translated.    With  illustrations  by  R.  An- 
ning  Bell.    400  pp.    i2mo. 


Guardian  Angels.  Poems  and  stories 
by  Nora  Hopper,  Helen  M.  Bumside  and 
others.  Edited  by  Edric  Vrcdenburg.  Illus- 
trated. Small  quarto. 

Guess.   By  L.  J.  Bridgman.    Quarto. 

Heads  or  Tails.  The  story  of  a  friend- 
ship. By  Harold  Avery,  author  of  "Mobs- 
ley's  Mohicans,"  etc.  An  English  boy's  ju- 
venile, which  depicts  life  in  an  English  col- 
lege ("Ruddingham  College")  of  160  boys, 
of  which  thirty  were  day  scholars  and  Uie 
remainder  boarders.  Half  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  earlier  years  of  school  life  in 
this  middle  class  institution,  and  the  other 
to  closing  years.  During  this  period  a  rural 
cricket  match  is  introduced,  and  there  is 
contact  with  the  outside  life  of  the  school. 
Illustrated.    496  pp.    i2mo. 


Heroes;  or,  Greek  Fairy  Tales  For  My 
Children,  The.  By  Charles  Kingsley.  A 
new  edition  of  Kingsley's  child's  stories  in 
Greek  mythology  issued  on  a  broad  quarto 
page  with  illustrations  in  color  and  a  high- 
ly attractive  cover.  With  sixty  drawings  by 
M.  H.  Squire  and  E.  Mars. 


Her  Sixteenth  Year.  By  Helen  Dawes 
Brown.  Little  Miss  Phoebe  Gay,  the  charm- 
ing child  of  whom  Miss  Brown  wrote  some 
years  ago,  is  now  sixteen,  with  her  hair  done 
up  and  her  frocks  let  down,  but  still  de- 
lightful in  her  naivete  and  hearty  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  She  goes  to  hear  Emerson 
lecture,  smooths  over  a  dispute  between  her 
father  and  his  employes,  secures  a  public 
library  for  the  village,  and  attends  her  first 
Class  Day  at  Harvard.  The  story  has  an 
atmosphere  of  refinement  and  happiness, 
and  is  full  of  humor,  sensibility  and  fine 
spirit.    191  pp.    i2mo. 


History  in  Rhymes  and  Jingles.  By 
Alexander  Clarence  Flick,  Ph.  D.  The 
professor  of  European  history  in  Syracuse 
furnishes  the  verse,  and  the  professor  of 
drawing  the  illustrations  of  these  jingles  in 
which  historical  events  are  narrated,  with  a 
line  or  two  below,  giving  the  exact  date 
and  often  some  additional  historical  detail. 
Both  jingles  and  illustrations  are  intended 
to  have  a  comic  flavor.  Illustrated  by  Carl 
T.  Hawley,  B.  P.    114  pp.    Quarto. 

Holiday  Friends.  A  volume  of  stories. 
Illustrated  by  Eveline  Lance.    Quarto. 


Holly-Berry  and  Mistletoe.  By  Mary 
Caroline  Hyde,  author  of  "Under  the  StaWe 
Floor,"  etc  This  Christmas  story,  which 
first  aj)peared  in  1892-93  in  "St  Nicholas," 
opens  in  an  English  mansion  in  1492  with 
the  abduction  of  the  heir  of  the  house.  The 
story  turns  upon  his  discovery  by  the  son 
of  a  rival  house,  whose  hand  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  father  of  the  abducted  child. 
The  story  is  simple  and  has  a  child-like 
interest.  Illustrated  by  Reginald  B.  Birch. 
108  pp.    i2mo. 


Horse  Book,  A.  By  Mary  Tourtel.  Para- 
graphs in  verse  and  prose  (comic)  giving 
various  types  of  the  horse,  printed  in  flat 
color.    Illustrated.    95  pp.    32mo. 


How  Dexter  Paid  His  Way.  By  Kate 
Upson  Clark,  author  of  "Bringing  Up  Bojrs," 
etc  "Dexter"  is  a  boy  without  means,  anx- 
ious to  continue  his  studies,  and  this  little 
volume,  whose  story  is  told  chiefly  in  dia- 
logue, narrates  the  way  in  which  he  accom- 
plished this  in  the  environment  of  New 
England.    With  frontispiece.   ^  pp.    12010. 


Imp  and  the  Angel,  The.  By  Josephine 
Dodge  Daskam.  The  "Imp"  of  the  seven 
stones  is  a  thoroughly  original  and  engag- 
ing little  hero  in  knickerbockers,  whose 
adventures  with  other  children,  such  as  his 
foil  the  "Angel,"  and  with  older  people 
serve  to  bring  out  the  traits  of  a  captivating 
but  completely  natural  character.  Among 
the  author's  many  gifts,  not  the  least  notable 
is  her  insight  into  child  nature,  and  her 
book  must  prove  a  genuine  contribution  to 
this  branch  of  current  literature.  Illustrated, 
by  Bernard  J.  Rosenmeyer.    168  pp.    i2mo. 


Inglenook  Tales.  Short  child's  stories^ 
each  about  long  enough  for  the  reading  of 
a  rainy  afternoon,  with  the  scenes  laid  in 
American  life,  depicting  the  ordinary  child- 
life  as  follows :  "When  the  River  Rose,"  by 
Jane  Ellis  Joy ;  "Ruby,  Pearl  and  Diamond, 
by  Emma  S.  Allen;  "The  Little  Maid  of 
Doubting  Castle,"  by  Mary  E.  Q.  Brush; 
"Rosv  Posey's  Mission,"  by  Louis  R.  Ba- 
ker; "Tommy  Tucker,"  by  J.  C.  Cowderick; 
"The  Minister's  Twins,"  t^  Frank  E.  Graeff ; 
"Beppino,"  by  Felicia  Buttz  Clark,  and 
"The  Upstairs  Family,"  by  Mrs.  O.  W. 
Scott.    Illustrated.    8  vols.    i2mo. 


In  the  Days  op  Audubon.  A  talc  of 
the  "Protection  of  Birds."  With  an  ap- 
pendix on  the  formation  jof_Audubon  So- 
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cieties.  By  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  author 
of  "In  the  Boyhood  of  Lincoln,"  etc  In 
this  day  of  growing  interest  in  nature  study 
and  the  observation  of  birds,  it  has  been 
a  happy  thought  for  Mr.  Butterworth  to 
prepare  a  story  of  the  interesting  and  curi- 
ous life  of  Audubon,  for  the  benefit  of  young 
readers.  Illustrated  by  B.  West  Clinedinst 
and  others.    236  pp.    i2mo. 


In  the  Fairyland  of  America.  A  tale 
of  the  Pukwudjies.  By  Herbert  Quick. 
The  fairies  in  this  new  fairy  book  are  dwarf 
Indians  and  American  animals,  who  go 
through  much  the  same  adventures  as  the 
fairies  of  the  Old  World.  With  forty-three 
illustrations  by  E.  W.  Deming.  190  pp. 
8vo. 


In  the  Poverty  Year.  By  Marion  Doug- 
las. A  simple  story  told  with  some  feeling 
of  the  distress  which  fell  upon  New  Hamp- 
shire, through  the  failure  of  crops  in  1816. 
79  pp.    i2mo. 


JiNGLEMAN      TaCK,     HiS     PICTURES      AND 

Rhymes  of  the  Calungs  of  the  Crafts 
AND  the  Trades  of  the  Times.  By  James 
O'Dea.  "Jingleman  Jack"  was  a  man  who 
had  wandered  a  good  deal  up  and  down  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  who  also  engaged  his 
energies  in  a  variety  of  tasks.  Then  he  sat 
down  and  told,  in  a  series  of  rhymes,  some- 
thing about  most  of  the  activities  of  the 
world.  Opposite  each  jingle  descriptive  of  a 
craft  is  a  picture  further  illustrating  the 
special  occupation;  and  the  whole  is  bound 
in  the  broad,  generous  form  preferred  by 
children.   Quarto. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Kopje  Garrison,  The.  By  George  Man- 
ville  Fenn,  author  of  "Charge,"  etc 

This  bojr^s  story  of  the  Boer  War  is  writ- 
ten from  the  English  standpoint  It  con- 
tains a  long  series  of  exciting  adventures, 
some  new  action  coming  almost  on  every 
page.  With  ei<^ht  illustrations  by  W.  Bouch- 
er.   420  pp.    i2mo. 


Lights  of  Chiu)  Land.  By  Maud  Bal- 
lington  Booth,  author  of  "Sleepy  Time 
Stories,"  etc  Children's  stories  intended  to 
lead  the  young  to  a  religious  and  moral  view 
of  the  responsibilities  of  life.  The  note  of 
sentiment  is  made  conspicuous.  Illustrated 
by  Alice  Famsworth-Drew.    193  pp.    i2mo. 


LiTTU  Cave-Dwei*lers,  The.  By  Ella 
Fannan  Pratt,  author  of  "Happy  Children," 
«tc    Boys'  adventures  on  the  "Middle  Sa- 


ble," in  the  course  of  which  a  cave  is  found 
and  the  usual  adventures  of  a  summer  out- 
ing occur.    96  pp.    i2mo. 


LiTTU  Cw)WN,  The.  By  Thomas  Cobb, 
author  of  "The  Bountiful  Lady,"  etc  An 
issue  in  miniature  form,  but  in  type  suffi- 
ciently large  to  be  easily  read,  of  a  little 
child's  adventures  and  experiences,  such  as 
would  occur  to  a  child  familiar  from  early 
life  with  butlers,  carriages  and  the  similar 
apparatus  of  the  rich  younglinsr.  "The 
Dumpy  Books  for  Children."  150  pp.  32mo. 


Little  Colonel's  Holidays,  The.  By 
Annie  Fellows- Johnston,  author  of  "The 
Little  Colonel,"  etc  Child  life  in  the  South 
is  the  subject  of  this  juvenile,  which  has 
illustrations  of  somewhat  unusual  value 
reproduced  from  washed  drawings.  Illus- 
trated by  L.  J.  Bridgman.    232  pp.    i2mo. 


Little  Dick's  Son.  By  Kate  Gannett 
Wells.  Boys  aged  8  and  4  whose  play,  imag- 
inary personages  and  long  illness  and  treat- 
ment constitute  the  fabric  of  this  story^ 
With  frontispiece.    80  pp.     I2ma 

Little  Lady—Her  Book.  The.  For  girls 
and  boys.  By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  author 
of  "The  Hollow  Tree,"  etc  This  book  is 
about  the  Little  Lady  who  lives  in  the 
House  of  Many  Windows,  and  it  has  in  it 
all  the  good  stories  and  good  times  that  have 
made  her  happy,  and  that  will  help  to  make 
many  other  little  people  happy.  It  takes  the 
Little  Lady  from  city  to  country  and  back 
again,  and  tells  all  that  she  did,  and  said, 
and  how  at  last  she  started  to  school  "with 
another  little  boy  named  Willie,"  and  what 
happened  then.  With  illustrations  by  Mabel 
Humphrey  and  others.    315  pp.    i2mo. 


Little  Men.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  au- 
thor of  *Xittle  Women,"  etc  In  this  book 
containing  a  number  of  full-page  pictures 
by  the  illustrator  of  "'Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy,"  the  author  gave  a  detailed  description 
of  "Life  at  Plumfield  with  Jo's  Boys."  The 
incidents  and  telling  of  them  will  appeal  to 
the  children  who  feel  grown-up,  as  well  as 
to  the  younger  set    381  pp.    i2mo. 


Little  Sky  High;  or,  The  Surprising 
Doings  of  Washee-Washee-Wang.  By 
Hezekiah  Butterworth,  author  of  "In  the 
Days  of  Jefferson,"  etc  The  story  of  the 
education  of  a  little  Chinese  boy  in  an 
American  family,  with  its  lesson  of  mutual 
consideration  and  regard.  With  frontis- 
piece.   85  pp.     i2mo.  r  -  I 
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Magic  Key,  The.  By  Elizabeth  S.  Tuck- 
er, author  of  "Children  of  Colonial  Days," 
etc.  This  story  deals  with  the  problem  what 
Aladdin's  magic  would  do  if  it  could  be  in- 
troduced into  every-day  life.  The  hero  is  a 
little  boy  staying  with  his  uncle,  a  kindly 
but  absent-minded  old  gentleman,  while  his, 
parents  are  away.  He  finds  life  dull  until 
provided  with  a  magic  key,  by  which  his 
wishes  are  fulfilled  in  a  certain  order,  and 
according  to  certain  specified  laws;  and 
then  his  existence  is  exciting.  Some  of  his 
experiences  are  very  pleasant;  others  are 
unexpectedly  embarrassing;  but  they  are  all 
highly  interesting.  With  illustrations  by  the 
author.  258  pp.    i2mo. — Washington  Times. 


Marcia  and  the  Mayor.  A  story  of 
life  in  the  Rockies.  By  J.  L.  Harbour.  A 
juvenile  account  of  child  life  in  abandoned 
Pacific  coast  diggings,  where  a  little  girl, 
whose  parents  die,  comes  into  the  care  of  an 
old  miner  who  has  long  lived  in  the  gfulch. 
83  pp.   •i2mo. 


her  predecessors,  "Mistress  May'*  has  per- 
haps a  little  more  independence  of  spint,  a 
little  more  sturdiness  of  character  than 
many  of  them  show,  and  for  this  reason  she 
is  so  much  the  more  interesting,  so  much 
the  more  attractive.  With  illustrations  by 
Ida  Waugh.    231  pp.    i2mo. 


Nelson  the  Newsboy;  or,  Afwat  in 
New  York.  By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr^  com- 
pleted by  Arthur  M.  Winfield.  This  tale  re- 
lates the  adventures  of  a  wide-awake  lad  in 
the  great  metropolis.  The  youth  is  of  un- 
known parentage  and  is  thrown  out  upon 
nis  own  resources  at  a  tender  age.  He  be- 
comes at  first  a  newsboy,  and  from  that 
gradually  works  up  to  something  better.  He 
is  often  tempted  to  do  wrong — the  tempta- 
tion becoming  particularly  hard  on  account 
of  his  extreme  poverty — but  tnere  is  that  in 
his  make-up  which  keeps  him  in  the  right 
oath,  and  in  the  end  he  becomes  a  victor 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Illustrated.  276 
pp.    i2mo. 


Margot,  The  '  Court  Shoemaker's 
Daughter.  Bv  Millicent  E.  Mann.  Margot's 
father,  who  is  shoemaker  to  the  Court  of 
France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  a 
Huguenot;  and  when  the  times  of  persecu- 
tion come,  little  Margot  is  hurried  out  of 
France.  She  escapes  to  America,  and  has 
many  strange  adventures  in  the  wilderness. 
In  the  end  her  courage  and  sweet  lovable 
disposition  nnd  the  reward  of  happiness.  Il- 
lustrated by  Troy  and  Margaret  Kinney. 
231  pp.     i2mo. 


Master  Key,  The.  By  L.  Frank  Baum. 
Illustrations  by  F.  Y.  Cory.  245  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review. 


Memoirs  ot  Simple  Simon.  Verses  by  D. 
B.  Keeler.  A  book  full  of  fun  for  children. 
The  pictures  and  verses  are  printed  on 
heavy  plate  paper  and  bound  in  boards  with 
striking  design  in  color.    Quarto. 


Merry-go-Round,  The.  By  Carolyn 
Wells.  Nonsense  verses  with  grotesque  il- 
lustrations intended  for  children.  With 
drawings  by  Peter  Newell.     152  pp.  i2mo. 


Merry  Moments.  Illustrated  by  Eveline 
Lance. 

Mistress  May.  By  Amy  E.  Blanchard, 
author  of  "A  Sweet  Little  Maid,"  etc. 
While  just  as  sweet  and  winsome  as  any  of 


New  Testament  Stories.  Retold  l^y  L. 
L  Weedon.  With  original  illustrations  by 
Ambrose  Dudley.    Small  quarto. 


Nine  Unlikely  Tales  For  Children. 
Told  by  E.  Nesbit.  A  collection  of  tales  of 
a  very  diverting  character.  The  author  dis- 
plays considerable  ingenuity  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  plots,  and  possesses  a  fund  of 
humor  not  often  met  with  nowadays.  The 
stories  are  all  good  of  their  kind;  but  one 
of  the  best  is  the  really  pretty  story  of  "The 
Prince,  Two  Mice,  and  Some  Kitchen- 
maids,"  with  its  excellent  moral:  Nothing 
is  impossible  if  peonle  only  love  each  other 
enough.  The  Cockatoucan  is,  we  think, 
marred  by  occasional  criticisms  on  the  pecu- 
liarities of  elders.  Pictured  by  H.  R.  Millar. 
297  pp.    i2mo. 


Norse  Stories  Retold  From  the  Eddas. 
By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  Mr.  Mabie  has 
here  retold,  in  a  comprehensive  and  enter- 
taining manner,  the  old  Norse  stories,  those 
stories  of  battles  and  gods  and  giants,  the 
stories  that  through  the  ages  have  descend- 
ed from  father  to  son,  to  grandson  at  the 
firesides  of  the  Northern  homes.  As  here 
presented  they  will  greatly  please  the  young 
folks  and  will  be  acceotable  to  older  ones. 
New  edition  of  a  work  which  first  at>peared 
in  1882.  With  illustrations  in  color  and  deco- 
rations by  George  Wright.    250  pp.    8vo. 


Old    King  Cole's    Book    of    Nihisery 
Rhymes.  Full-paged  colored  illustrations  of 
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various  "Mother  Goose  Rhymes,"  highly 
colored  by  Byan  Shaw.  The  treatment  is 
fresh,  color  strong  and  the  general  effect 
agreeable  witnout  any  special  characteristic 
quality.    99  pp.    Quarto. 


incidents  of  the  family  run  all  through  the 
pages,  in  which  there  is  a  fancy  ball,  burg- 
lars, a  rainy  day,  with  its  story,  school  life 
and  at  the  close  a  prize- winning  day.  Illus- 
trated.   250  pp.    i2mo. 


Old  Testament  Stories.  Retold  by  L. 
L.  Weedon.  With  original  illustrations  by 
.\mbrose  Dudley. 


Princess  Rose-Petal  and  Her  Adven- 
tures. A  movable  toy-book  by  Lothar 
Meggendorfer.    Quarto. 


Ova,  AND  THE  WooDCHUCK,  The.  By  Wil- 
liam Harold  Neidlinger.  This  is  a  nonsense 
story  interspersed  with  bits  of  musical  jin- 
gle and  pictures  of  a  whimsical  attractive- 
ness. It  is  intended  to  be  read  or  told  to 
children  by  some  one  who  can  sing  and  whis- 
tle, and  thus  give  the  musical  interludes 
their  proper  effect,  but  it  would  be  quite 
nossiblc  for  it  to  make  a  success  with 
a  youthful  audience  if  it  were  merely 
spoken.  From  the  musical  preface  to  the 
pathetic  tailpiece  it  is  original,  whimsical 
and  amusing.  With  pictures  by  Walter 
Bobbett,  Quarto. — Washington  Times. 


Patty  Fairfield.  By  Carolsm  Wells,  au- 
thor of  "Idyl  Idylls."  A  story  of  the  ex- 
periences which  befell  fourteen-year-old 
Patty  while  making  the  acquaintance  of 
four  different  aunts  and  their  respective 
families  during  a  long  visit  to  each  one  in 
turn.  "Aunt  Alice,"  at  Vemondale,  N.  J., 
has  the  last  visit,  and  here  the  little  mother- 
less girl  finds  everything  so  entirely  to  her 
liking,  and  her  love  and  admiration  for  this 
aunt  is  so  great,  that  her  father,  whose 
prindpal  object  in  life  is  to  make  his  little 
girl  happy,  is  easily  persuaded  to  gratify 
Patty's  desire  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in 
Vemondale,  so  here  they  decide  that  their 
future  home  shall  be.  Illustrated.  247  pp. 
i2nio. 


Picture  Treasures  ?or  the  Little  Ones. 
Illustrated.    Quarto. 


Pink  Knight,  The.  By  J.  R.  Monsell.  A 
miniature  junvenile,  illustrated  bjr  drawings 
in  flat  color,  recounting  the  trials  of  the 
Pink  Knight  in  killing  the  Dragon  who 
swallowed  the  King's  Cook.  Pictures  by 
the  author.    95  pp.    32mo. 


Prize  Watch,  The.  By  Emily  Guillon 
Fuller.  A  simple  child's  story,  whose  motif 
comes  in  the  fact  that  a  little  girl  who  can- 
not leave  her  bed  for  a  week  receives  a  gift 
of  a  story,  which  tells  the  child-life  of  twen- 
ty or  twenty-five  years  ago.    The  ordinary 


Quiet     Moments.      Illustrated.      Small 
quarto. 


Real  Queen's  Fairy  Tales,  A.  By  Car- 
men Sylva  (Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Rou- 
mania).  Translated  by  Miss  Edith  Hapkirk. 
Illustrated  by  Harold  Nelson  and  A.  Garth 
Jones.  229  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review.     • 


Rob  Roy  MacGregor.  By  Dr.  Gordon- 
Stables,  R-  N.  This  is  a  thrilling  tale  of 
the  great  highland  chief  and  outlaw,  Rob 
Roy  MacGregor.  It  is  full  of  exciting  situ- 
ations and  incidents,  and  stirs  the  blood  by 
its  accounts  of  highway  robberies  and  fierce 
battles.  The  pictures  given  of  Scotch  life 
are  admirable.  Illustrated  by  Stanley  Wood. 
304  pp.    i2mo. 


Rook's  Nest.  By  Izola  L.  Forrester, 
author  of  "The  Girls  of  Bonnie  Castle,"  etc 
The  nest  is  not  a  cup  shaped  combination 
of  sticks  and  grasses  perched  among  the 
branches  of  some  old  elm  tree,  but  a  tiny 
one-story  frame  house  surrounded  by  lilac 
bushes  and  apple  trees ;  and  the  rooks  who 
inhabit  this  nest  are  not  hoarse-voiced, 
black-plumaged  birds,  but  six  merry  chil- 
dren, who  romp  and  play  about  the  old 
house  and  have  a  good  time  generally  in 
spite  of  the  cares  and  troubles  that  fall  to 
the  lot  of  all  young  people.  The  story  is 
full  of  life  and  action  and  spirit,  and  is 
fascinating  from  its  very  naturalness.  Illus- 
trated.   328  pp.    i2mo. 


Rosamond  Tales,  The.  Sixteen  short 
stories  intended  for  children.  By  Cuyler 
Reynolds,  author  of  "Janet:  A  Character 
Study,"  etc.  These  sixteen  stories  for  chil- 
dren are  intended  "to  be  read  one  eacli 
week."  Although  connected,  each  one  is 
complete  in  incident.  They  are  based  on 
considerable  experience  in  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, are  adapted  to  the  ages  from  4  to  10 
or  12  years,  in  words  limited  to  two  sylla- 
bles, such  as  should  be  understood  by  chil- 
dren. The  chief  defect  in  most  children's 
stories  is  held  by  the  author  to  be  the  use 
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of  words  which  are  incomprehensible  to 
most  children.  Bishop  Doane,  of  Albany, 
furnishes  the  preface.  Illustrated  by  the 
author.    284  pp.    i2mo. 


Round  Rabbit  and  Othbr  Child  Verse, 
The.  By  Agnes  Lee.  In  bright,  attractive 
style,  a  lot  of  catchy  verse  is  reprinted  from 
periodicals  and  books.  The  illustrations 
are  few,  but  expressive,  and  the  letter  press 
inviting.     102  pp.    l2mo. 


is  not  in  the  entire  volume  a  sneer,  a  croak 
or  a  gibe.  As  a  true  picture  of  life  as  we 
feel  it  really  was,  "Some  Boys'  Doings'*  can 
be  classed  with  the  English  classic,  **Tom 
Brown's  School  Days."  In  an  autograph 
copy  the  author  wrote:  "When  and  where 
I  was  a  boy  all  these  things  came  to  pass, 
so  you  may  see  some  things  that  you  escaped 
by  not  being  'brought  up  out  West' "  Even 
had  they  not  happened,  they  read  as  real  as 
"Robinson  Crusoe."  Illustrated  by  John 
Henderson  Betts.  257  pp.  i2mo. — Philar 
delphia  Telegraph. 


Rover  Boys  on  the  Great  Lakes,  or.  The 
Secret  of  the  Island  Cave,  The.  By  Ar- 
thur M.  Winfield,  author  of  "The  Rover 
Boys  at  School,"  etc.  A  story  of  three  boys 
who  go  on  a  pleasure  tour  and  while  on 
Lake  Erie  fall  in  with  an  old  enemy,  who 
concocts  a  scheme  for  kidnapping;  Dick, 
who  had  fallen  overboard  from  his  3racht 
in  a  storm.  This  scheme  leads  to  many 
adventures,  the  outcome  of  which  will  be 
followed  bv  all  boys  witb  keen  interest.  Il- 
lustrated.   252  pp.    i2mo. 


Royal  Rogues.  By  Alberta  Bancroft. 
There  are  few  healthy-minded  folk,  what- 
ever their  time  of  life,  who  will  not  confess 
to  a  fondness  for  fairy  tales  of  the  right 
sort.  "Royal  Rogues"  has  that  quality 
which  makes  the  children's  book  wm  the 
hearts  of  grown-ups.  The  heroes  are  merry 
twin  rogues,  king's  sons,  of  course,  but 
with  a  strain  of  fairy  blood  in  their  veins. 
Wildly  strange  and  delightful  arc  their  ex- 
plorations in  the  realms  of  fairyland.  Illus- 
trated by  Louis  Betts.    339  pp.    i2mo. 


Simple  Bible  Stories  por  the  Little 
Ones.  By  S.  L.  Reward.  Illustrated. 
Quarto. 


Snow  Baby,  The.  A  true  story,  with 
true  pictures.  By  Josephine  Diebitsch 
Peary.  A  child's  book,  written  by  Mrs. 
Peary,  the  wife  of  the  Arctic  explorer,  de- 
scribing the  experiences  of  her  baby  during 
the  Arctic  winter,  with  profuse  photographs 
of  the  Eskimo  child  and  the  life  and  cos- 
tume of  the  region.  The  book  is  simply 
written,  with  short  words  and  sentences, 
printed  in  large  type,  and  makes  an  at- 
tractive and  original  Christmas  book.  84 
pp.    8vo. 


Some  Boys'  Doings.  By  John  Habber- 
ton,  author  of  "Helen's  Babies,"  etc.  This 
book  sparkles  with  healthy  humor.    There 


Son  of  Satsuma;  or.  With  Perry  in 
Japan.  By  Kirk  Munroe,  author  of  "The 
White  Conqueror'  Series,"  etc  From  the 
beginning  Japan  had  been  a  land  of  mys- 
tery. It  was  Commodore  Perry  who  opened 
her  gates  to  the  world,  thus  solving  the 
mystery  of  the  ages,  and  in  this  thrilling 
story  of  an  American  boy  in  Japan  at  that 
period  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  history  of 
this  great  achievement  is  ably  set  forth. 
Illustrated.    306  pp.    i2mo. 


Stories  of  Enchantment.  By  Jane 
Pentzer  Myers.  Twelve  direct  and  simple 
little  stories,  intended  for  children  of  ten 
years  or  under.  They  tell  how  certain  boys 
and  girls  were  carried  by  enchantment  into 
Fairyland,  and  what  happened  to  them 
there.  Some  of  the  titles  will  indicate  the 
graceful  fancy  .which  characterizes  these 
sketches:  The  Ghost  Flower;  The  Com 
Fairy;  The  Little  Ghost  Who  Laughed; 
Where  the  River  Hides  Its  Pearls;  Tita- 
nia's  Maid  of  Honor.  The  stories  have 
considerable  variety,  and  .ome,  as  the  names 
suggest,  deal  with  Indian  life.  Illustrated 
by  Harriet  R.  Richards.    215  pp.    i2mo. 


Sunny  Tales.  Written  by  Nora  Hopper 
and  others.  Edited  by  Edric  Vredenburg. 
Illustrated.    Small  quarto. 


Swedish  Fairy  Tales.  By  Anna  Wahl- 
enberg.  Translated  by  Axel  Wahlcnbcrg. 
These  are  fairy  stories  of  the  good  old- 
fashioned  kind,  full  of  heart  and  im^na- 
tion,  and  sure  to  delight  children.  They 
have  the  simplicity  of  Hans  Andersen's 
tales,  and  the  lessons  they  teach,  though 
never  forced  on  the  attention,  arc  obvious 
and  good  and  wholesome.  Illustrated  by 
Helen  Maitland  Armstrong.   158  pp.   lamo. 


Tale  of  Pierrot  and  His  Cat,  The.  By 
Florence  A.  Evans,  author  of  "Alice's  Ad- 
ventures in  Wonderland."  Illustrated.  76 
pp.    8vo.    Oblong. 
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Three  Young  Ranchmen;  or^  Daring 
Adventures  in  the  Great  West.  By  Cap- 
tain Ralph  Bonehill,  author  of  "A  Sailor 
Boy  With  Dewey,"  etc.  The  story  of  three 
brothers,  who  are  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves upon  a  lonely  ranch  home  situated  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  near  one  of  the  numerous  branches 
of  the  Salmon  river.  Illustrated.  246  pp. 
i2mo.— Publisher's  Weekly. 


Tommy  Foster's  Adventures  Among  the 
Southwest  Indians  By  Fred  A.  Ober. 
author  of  "The  Silver  City,"  etc.  Mr.  Ober 
has  been  a  student  of  Indian  life  for  many 
years,  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  imparted  exact 
information  regarding  the  little-known  re- 
gion he  has  chosen  for  the  scene  of  his 
latest  book.  Boys  who  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  obtain  a  copy  of  "Tonmiy  Foster's 
Adventures"  may  be  sure  they  have  a  thor- 
oughly breezy  story  of  outdoor  life  that  can- 
not fail  to  interest  them.  With  illustrations 
hy  Stanley  M.  Arthur.    248  pp.     i2mo. 


Traveller  Tales  of  China;  or,  The 
Story-Telling  Hongs.  By  Hezekiah  But- 
tcrworth.  This  book  makes  clear  to  young 
people  the  new  conditions,  as  well  as  the 
old  traditions,  of  the  Chinese  people,  and 
gives  an  instructive  and  fascinating  picture 
of  Russian  China  and  Manchuria,  as  well 
as  of  the  central  empire.  It  tells  all  about 
the  new  ports  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  and  also  illustrates 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  native 
population  by  folklore  tales  and  travelers' 
narratives.  Educational  Travel  Series.  Il- 
lustrated by  more  than  sixty  engravings. 
360  pp.    i2mo. 


story  of  "Fopsy,  and  Pudgy  and  Jimmy, 
three  little  black  urchins  who  lived  in  the 
sea."  Illustrated  with  funny  pictures  and 
told  in  verses.  A  sequel  to  "Urchins  of  the 
Sea."    71  pp.    8vo. 


Violet  Fairy  Book,  The.  Edited  by  An- 
drew Lang.  This  is  a  rather  "grown-up" 
fairy  book;  not  too  grown-up,  understand, 
but  just  sufficiently  lifted  from  the  limit  of 
childishness,  as  to  be  exactly  the  right 
thing  to  give  a  boy  or  girl  from  p  to  12 
years.  Its  author  is  standard,  and  it  is  al- 
ways well  to  place  good  models  before  the 
little  folks.  With  numerous  illustrations  by 
H.  J.  Ford.    388  pp.    i2mo. 


What  Came  to  Winifred.  By  Elizabeth 
Westyn  Timlow,  author  of  "Cricket,"  etc 
In  this  volume  Mrs.  Timlow  gives  us  a 
story  of  a  little  girl  of  11  years,  who  is  the 
inseparable  companion  and  playfellow  of 
her  father,  and  the  friend  of  all  who  meet 
her.  Winifred  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
children  ever  put  into  fiction,  and  this 
breezy,  wholesome  tale,  the  scene  of  which 
shifts  from  New  York  city  to  a  country 
farm  and  back  again,  is  alive  with  interest 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  Illustrated 
by  Etheldred  B.  Barry.    86  pp.     i2mo. 


Where  Was  the  Little  White  Dog? 
By  Margaret  Johnson.  A  story  for  very 
little  children,  told  in  words  of  one  and  two 
syllables,  with  pictures  in  the  text  to  com- 
plete the  sense  whenever  a  word  of  more 
length  is  required  or  one  difficult  of  mean- 
ing, the  sentences  producing  the  effect  of  a 
rebus.  Illustrated  by  the  author.  79  pp. 
i2mo.    Oblong. 


Two  Boys  in  the  Blue  Ridge.  By  W. 
Gordon  Parker,  author  of  "Six  Young 
Hunters,"  etc.  The  scene  of  the  first  part 
of  this  story  is  laid  in  New  York  city,  and 
includes  a  recital  of  the  great  diamond  rob- 
bery, to  which  Jack  Benham,  the  young 
hero  of  the  story,  is  falsely  accused  of  being 
a  party.  His  vindication  and  the  exposure 
of  the  real  criminal  involve  some  skillful 
detective  work,  and  make  absorbing  read- 
ing. Whether  in  a  city  office  or  hunting  in 
the  forests  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  Jack  and  his 
friends  will  win  the  heart  of  every  reader 
who  loves  pluck,  fair  play  and  those  heroic 
qualities  which  go  to  make  up  "the  strenu- 
ous life."  With  thirty-two  illustrations  by 
the  author.    289  pp.    i2mo. 

Urchins  at  the  Pole.  By  Marie  Over- 
ton Corbin  and  Charles  Buxton  Going.   The 


With  Cutlass  and  Torch:  A  Story  of 
THE  Great  Slave  Coast.  By  Gordon  Sta- 
bles, M.  D.  The  author  avers  that  the  de- 
scriptions of  scenery,  storms,  calms  and 
touches  of  nature  on  shore  or  afloat  con- 
tained in  this  book  may  be  considered  true, 
having  been  painted  from  life,  during  the 
time  he  was  on  board  a  gunboat  slaver- 
hunting  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  As 
regards  incident  and  adventure,  he  says  he 
has  been  able  to  give  his  imagination  a  brief 
holiday.  However  this  may  be,  the  story 
is  a  capital  one:  and,  as  Dr.  Stables  is  a 
past-master  in  the  art  of  story-telling,  and 
is,  furthermore,  an  old  naval  officer,  and  as 
the  skill  of  sailors  at  spinning  yarns  is  pro- 
verbial, intending  readers  of  "With  CuUass 
and  Torch"  may  rely  on  being  thoroughly 
interested  and  amused  by  it.  Illustrated. 
322  pp.  i2mo. — London  Publishers*  Circu- 
lar. 
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Yankee  Doodle  Gander.  By  Oscar  Hunt 
von  Gottschalck.  This  is  a  jingo  jingle 
book.  Every  paRre  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  many  and  varied  characters  in  bright 
colors,  and  verse  fitted  in  irregularly  among 
the  pictures.  The  effect  is  artistic  and  elab- 
orate.   64  pp.    Quarto. 


ing  in  the  "Quarterly."  "The  Turf  appear- 
ed in  the  "Quarterly"  for  July,  1833.  It 
gives  a  vivid  informed  picture  of  the  Eng- 
lish race  course  of  two  generations  ago, 
its  traditions,  aims  and  surroundings.  The 
Sportsman's  Classics.  With  frontispiece. 
195  pp.    i8mo. 


Youngest  Gnu,  in  the  School,  The.    By 
Evelyn  Sharp,  author  of  "The  Making  of 
a  Schoolgirl,^'  etc    With  illustrations  by  C 
E.  Brock.    326  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 


Young  Inventor's  Pluck  ;  or.  The  Mys- 
tery OP  THE  WiLLINGTON  LEGACY.  By 
Arthur  M.  Winfield,  author  of  "The  Rover 
Bovs  at  Schools,"  etc.  "Relates,"  says  the 
preface,  "the  adventures  of  a  wide-awake 
American  lad  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind 
who  suddenly  finds  himself  thrown  on  his 
own  resources  and  compelled  to  support  not 
only  himself,  but  likewise  his  sister."  Illus- 
trated.   235  pp.    i2mo. 


Zanzibar  Tales  Told  by  Natives  of  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa.  Translated  from 
the  original  Swahili  by  George  W.  Bate- 
man.  Mr.  Bateman  has  discovered  among 
East  African  folklore  some  rare  material, 
which  he  has  made  into  a  diverting  book, 
and  one  that  will  make  a  sensation  in  the 
world  of  juvenile  literature.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  humorous  illustrations  of 
all  kinds  of  wild  animals.    224  pp.     i2mo. 


^   ^ 


Complete  Angler,  The.  By  Izaak  Wal- 
ton. A  brief  introduction  opens  this  edition 
of  a  familiar  classic,  whose  t3rpe  is  neces- 
sarily small  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the 
thin  32mo.  in  which  it  is  issued.  The  Sports- 
man's Classics.    With  frontispiece.    229  pp. 


^      ^ 


COOK 


BOOKS 


Cook's  Decameron.  A  study  in  taste.  By 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Waters.  A  Mayfair  Hotel  is 
made  the  scene  of  a  series  of  conversations 
in  regard  to  dinners  in  which  many  dishes 
are  mentioned  whose  receipts  fill  the  last 
half  of  the  book.    178  pp.    i2mo. 


Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-Five  Break- 
fast Dishes.  A  breakfast  dish  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  Selected  from  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, Mrs.  Lemcke,  Table  Talk,  Boston 
Cooking  School  Magazine  and  others.  Con- 
tains a  meat  or  tgg  dish  for  breakfast  for 
every  day  in  the  year,  the  summer  dishes 
running  to  sea  food  and  eg^s  and  the  winter 
to  more  solid  fare.    161  pp.    Indexed.    i8mo. 


CALENDARS 


^     ^ 


Calendar  of  Famous  Actresses,  A. 
Calendar  of  the  Four  Seasons. 
Dog  Show  Calendar,  The. 
Horse-Show  Calendar,  The. 
Little  Holiday-Makers  Calendar. 


^      ^ 


Chacf  and  the  Road,  The.  By  Nimrod. 
The  Sportsman's  Classics.    161  pp.    i8mo. 

TURP.  The.  By  Nimrod.  Charles  J. 
Apperley  wrote  upon  sporting  between  1831 
and  1843,  his  most  important  work  appear- 


M 


Complete  Works  of  Willl\m  Shakes- 
peare, The.  With  a  biographical  introduc- 
tion by  Henry  Glassford  Bell.  Among  the 
"Christmas"  books  we  find  several  editions 
ot  the  complete  works  of  Shakespeare,  The 
most  attractive  and  striking  of  these  are 
three  Lyceum  editions,  tastefully  though  dif- 
ferently bound,  but  each  containing  the  same 
set  of  illustrations.  These  illustrations  com- 
prise the  portraits  of  various  great  actors 
who  by  their  presentations  of  Shakespear- 
ean characters  have  won  world-wide  fame 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  Ellen  Terry,  Mary  An- 
derson, Madame  Bernhardt  and  other  well- 
known  histrionic  artists  appear  in  the  col- 
lection, while  not  the  least  interesting  feat- 
ure of  the  books  is  a  biographical  introduc- 
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tioD  by   Henry  Glassford  Bell.     1379  pp. 
IndexM.    i3mo. 


Ethel  Barrymore  in  "Captain  Jinks." 
A  fantastic  comedy  in  three  acts.  By  Clyde 
Fitch.  Published  with  the  aathorization  of 
Mr.  Charles  Frohman.  A  reproduction  in 
half-tone  of  full-paged  photographs  of  Miss 
Ethd  Barrymore  in  her  new  play,  whose 
costume  is  forty  years  since.  Quarto.  Paper. 


Feast  of  Thalarchus.  A  dramatic  po^. 
By  Conde  Benoist  Fallen.  A  play  written 
in  the  style  and  arrangement  of  the  modern 
conception  of  the  Greek  drama,  whose 
scene  is  laid  in  Antioch.  Simeon  the  Sty- 
lites  and  a  chorus  of  demons  closes  the 
tragedy  which  begins  with  a  feast  by  Tha- 
larchus.    73  pp.    i2mo. 


GiocoNDA.  By  Gabriel  D'Annunzio. 
Translated  by  Arthur  Symons.  This  is  an 
extremely  fine  play — nearly  fine  enough  to 
crush  the  prejudice  which  it  arouses.  Of 
course  it  is  preoccupied  with  art,  and  of 
course  the  hero  is  an  artist.  These  things 
must  be,  with  d'Annunz'o.  Lucio  Settala  is 
a  sculptor,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece 
we  find  him  recovering  from  an  attempt  to 
commit  suicide.  Lucio  was  hopelessly  divi- 
ded in  his  allegiance  between  two  women, 
his  wife,  Silvia,  and  Gioconda,  the  woman 
whom  the  artist  in  him  loved.  He  sought 
death  as  an  escape,  but  failed.  Convales- 
cent, unhappy  as  ever,  he  discusses  the  hope- 
less situation  with  his  friend,  Cosimo  Dal- 
bo.  The  moral  position  is  untenable,  and 
if  d'Annunzio  were  fifty  times  d'Annunzio, 
he  could  not  hold  it  against  the  attack  of 
the  simplest  soul  that  lives.  D'Annunzio  is 
an  extraordinary  artist;  he  can  do  every- 
thing except  the  impossible;  but  that  he 
cannot  do.  And  so  Gioconda  remains  a 
fairy-tale,  unconvincing  as  a  fairy-tale, 
vicious  and  handsome.  144  pp.  i5mo. — 
London  Academy. 


Maude  Adams.  By  Acton  Davies.  This 
is  a  short  but  entertaining  sketch  of  the 
stage  career  of  Miss  Maude  Adams.  It  re- 
veals to  us  portions  of  the  wonderful  per- 
sonality of  this  popular  actress  that  have 
not  hitherto  been  brought  to  view.  While 
the  criticisms  are  kindly  and  sympathetic, 
Mr.  Davies  seems  quite  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  good  points  and  the  bad  and 
no  comments  are  more  laudatory  than  is 
deserving.  Some  of  the  little  scenes  which 
he  describes  as  having  taken  place  in  Miss 
Adams'  life  are  full  of  humor  and  afford 
the  reader  much  enjoyment.  Illustrated, 
no  pp.    i6mo. 


RiCHELiKu,  or;  Th«  Conspiracy.  By  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  With  notes  by  the 
author  and  preface  by  William  Winter. 
Bulwer's  play,  first  produced  by  Macready, 
in  1838,  is  here  neatly  printed  in  a  single 
small  volume,  bound  with  a  clear  page,  a 
margin  somewhat  narrow  but  t3rpe  dear. 
Bulwer's  introduction  is  prefaced.  With 
frontispiece.    127  pp.    iSmo. 


Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Eng- 
land. Frt>m  the  accession  of  George  the 
Third  to  the  death  of  George  the  Fourth,  in- 
cluding among  other  important  matters,  full 
particulars  of  the  mysterious  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte.  By  the  Right  Honor- 
able Lady  Anne  Hamilton.  A  reprint  of  a 
work  which  covers  a  period  from  the  ascen- 
sion of  George  III  to  the  death  of  Charles 
IV.  The  summary  of  events  by  no  means 
carries  out  the  suggestion  of  the  title  page. 
Illustrated.    2  vols.    385,  387  pp.    Indexed. 


Shakespeare's  Heroes  on  the  Stage. 
By  Charles  E.  L.  Wingate,  author  of 
"Shakespeare's  Heroines  on  the  Stage,"  etc 
Though  dealing  with  an  entirely  different  set 
of  plays,  these  volumes  in  reality  form  com- 
panion books  to  Shakespeare's  "Heroines  on 
the  Stage."  There  have  been  few  works 
written  in  which  it  has  been  shown  just 
how  plays  have  been  presented  to  various 
actors  and  just  what  incidents  have  been 
connected  with  their  presentations.  There 
are  many  books  for  lovers  of  theatrical  lit- 
erature, but  scarcely  any  has  given  so  wide  a 
scope  to  their  substance  as  to  meet  satis- 
factorily the  needs  of  the  great  masses  who 
read  Shakespeare's  plays  and  see  them  acted. 
These  books  do  precisely  this,  and  they  will 
prove  valuable  accessories  to  the  class  of 
literature  to  which  they  belong.  Illustrated. 
2  vols.    187,  335  pp.    i2mo. 


Tales  From  Shakespeare.  By  Mary  and 
Charles  Lamb.  With  introductions  and  ad- 
ditions by  F.  J.  Fumivall,  M.  A.  So  valu- 
able has  'Xambs'  Tales  of  Shakespeare" 
proved,  that  each  year  finds  a  new  and  more 
beautiful  edition  published.  This  year  we 
have  a  particularly  fine  issue  of  the  book 
in  two  large  8vo.  volumes,  handsomely 
bound  and  appropriately  illustrated  by 
Harold  Capping.  345,  308  pp. 


Within  the  Gates.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps.  Thirty-two  years  have  elapsed  since 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  wrote  "The  Gates 
Ajar"  and  found  herself  famous.  In  her 
latest  work  she  returns  to  the  same  theme 
and  sets  forth  in  the  form  of  a  drama  some 
of  her  maturer  views  upon  the  mysteries  of 
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life  after  death.  The  drama  is  based  on  a 
story  which  she  wrote  fourteen  years  ago, 
but  it  is  so  changed  in  matter  and  manner 
as  to  be  practically  a  new  work.  The  author 
has  lost  none  of  her  wonderful  imaginative 
powers,  and  the  limitations  of  the  drama 
have  heightened  the  effectiveness  of  her  gor- 
geous imagery  and  pleasing  mysticism.  The 
play  is  worked  out  with  consummate  literaiy 
skill.  In  spite  of  its  unearthly  subject,  it 
contains  no  false  touch.  By  sheer  force  of 
human  interest  it  will  hold  the  attention  of 
the  most  matter  of  fact  reader..  150  pp. 
i2mo. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


J*      J* 


usage,  and  are  ample  warnings  against  the 
common  errors  of  printing.  The  Practice 
of  Typography.  446  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
—Publishers'  Weekly. 


How  TO  Remember  Without  Memory 
Systems  or  With  Them.  By  Eustace  H. 
Miles,  M.  A.  The  preface  opens  with  a  plan 
for  the  systematic  cultivation  of  memory. 
Comparison  and  contrast  are  the  basis  pro- 
posed for  the  cultivation  of  memory  in  the 
first  part,  which  is  succeeded  by  an  analysis 
of  various  systems.  These  are  applied  to  the 
diflterent  subjects  in  which  memory  is  need- 
ed, and  the  work  closes  with  suggestions 
for  self-instruction.    267  pp.     i2mo. 


EDUCATIONAL 


As  the  Twig  is  Bent.  By  Susan  Chen- 
ery.  A  book  of  special  interest  to  parents 
of  young  children.  It  treats  of  the  first 
seven  years  of  the  child's  life,  and  deals 
largely  with  the  cultivation  of  character,  the 
teaching  of  truthfulness,  obedience,  honor 
and  reverence.  It  is  an  account  of  a  visit 
to  a  young  mother,  and  of  the  conversations 
that  naturally  turned  on  children  and  the 
wisest  course  to  start  them  well  on  their 
journey.  164  pp.  i2mo. — Publishers'  Weekly. 


Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest  and 
Its  Settlements  by  Americans.  By  James 
Baldwin.  Commencing  with  the  completion 
of  the  French  colonization  about  1735,  this 
volume  covers  a  period  of  a  hundred  years, 
ending  with  the  last  struggle,  in  this  region, 
between  the  forces  of  barbarism  and  civil- 
ization (1832),  and  the  completion  of  the 
American  conquest.  This  is,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  attempt  to  present  for  young- 
er readers  the  little-known  but  varied,  inter- 
esting and  important  histoiy  of  this  section 
of  our  country,  the  romantic  side  of  which 
IS  being  exploited  in  such  works  of  fiction 
as  the  late  Maurice  Thompson's  "Alice  of 
Old  Vincennes."  Eclectic  School  Reading^s. 
Illustrated.    256  po.    i2mo. 

Correct  Composition.  By  Theodore  Low 
De  Vinne,  A.  M.  Intended  to  give  infor- 
mation about  the  correctness  of  typesetting, 
which  is  not  minutely  taught  in  English 
grammars  or  clearly  explained  in  technical 
manuals  of  printing.  The  work  is  the  out- 
come of  the  author's  experience  of  fifty  years 
as  middleman  between  author  and  composi- 
tor, and  in  its  preparation  he  has  had  the 
aid  and  advice  of  many  able  printers,  editors 
and  teachers.  The  methods  suggested  by 
it   are  those  which   have  the   sanction   of 


New  Practical  Arithmetic  By  Eugene 
L.  Dubbs.  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  culti- 
vate habits  of  accuracy  and  rapidity  in 
arithmetical  computation;  second,  to  de- 
velop the  reasoning  powers;  and,  third,  to 
make  the  pupils  familiar  with  the  ordinary 
coinmercial  applications  of  arithmetic  Each 
subject  is  introduced  by  carefully  worded 
definitions,  followed  by  a  statement  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  process  to  be  de- 
veloped. After  the  study  of  the  written 
solution  of  a  model  example,  the  rule  is 
briefly  stated,  and  the  problems  bearing  on 
the  subject  are  then  presented.  These,  by 
their  practical  character  and  great  number 
and  variety,  furnish  the  drill  necessary  to 
produce  a  ready  skill  in  dealing  with  num- 
bers.   420  pp.    i2mo. 


Phonographic  Dictionary  and  Phrase 
Book,  The.  By  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome 
B.  Howard.  A  reissue  of  a  work  which  ap- 
peared in  1882  and  was  copyrighted  in  its 
present  form  in  1894.  The  present  diction- 
ary is  about  twice  the  size  of  past  issues 
and  it  includes  a  number  of  phrases.  Amer- 
ican System  of  Shorthand.    552  pp.    i2mo. 


Practical  Exercises  on  the  Latin  Verb. 
By  Katharine  Campbell  Reiley.  These 
blanks  for  exercises  on  the  Latin  Verb  have 
been  prepared  to  economize  the  time  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  to  present  the  verb 
m  such  a  way  that  its  acquisition  will  be 
both  easy  and  permanent.  They  have  g^rown 
out  of  the  practical  needs  of  the  class  room 
after  long  experience,  and  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  any  beginner's  manual  or 
lessons.    i2mo.    Oblong. 


Reporting  for  the  Newspapers.  By 
Charles  Hemstreet  Aims  to  give  an  idea 
of  what  the  work  of  the  reporter  really  is. 
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Contents:  Reporting;  What  is  News;  The 
News  Collected ;  The  Reporter  at  Work ;  A 
News  Story  Analyzed;  Evidence,  How 
Written;  Beginning  the  Story;  Writing  the 
Details;  Conventional  Expressions;  Prep- 
aration of  Copy.  140  pp.  i6mo. — Pub- 
lishers' Weekly. 


Enoch    Arden.     By    Alfred     Tennyson. 
With  frontispiece.     118  pp.    32mo. 


Friendship  and  Love.    By  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.    With  frontispiece.    84  pp.  32mo. 


Source  Book  in  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion FOR  THE  Greek  and  Roman  Period,  A. 
By  Paul  Monro.  The  aim  of  this  work  is  to 
out  in  the  hands  of  students  in  a  convenient 
form  the  sources  in  the  history  of  education 
ff>r  the  classical  period.  These  sources  are 
<o  scattered  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
nudcm  to  have  access  to  them  away  from  a 
lar^e  library,  and  even  with  such  advantage 
It  is  not  possible  for  a  class  to  use  such 
sources,  scattered  as  they  are  through  so 
many  volumes.  The  need  for  such  a  volume 
IS  the  greater  from  the  fact  that  few  of  the 
existing  histories  of  education  in  English  are 
written  from  the  sources,  and  those  few  are 
not  ordinarily  used  by  the  students,  being 
limited  as  they  are  to  special  periods.  The 
aim  of  the  author  is  to  furnish  the  student 
with  the  most  accurate  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  to  connect  such  fragments  with  a 
very  brief  discussion  that  will  form  a  com- 
plete narrative  and  will  indicate  the  value 
and  the  principles  of  interpretation  of  the 
purees.    i2mo. 


UnbSemainb  a  Paris.  With  a  series  of 
illustrated  conversations  by  Edwin  F. 
Bacon,  Ph.  B.  This  series  of  conversations 
will  make  the  visitor  to  Paris  acquainted 
lK)th  with  the  physical  features  of  the  city 
and  with  the  information  and  phrases  neces- 
sary to  get  about  independently.  In  addi- 
tion it  affords  to  the  student  valuable  drill 
m  modern  idiomatic  French.  The  conver- 
sations, which  deal  with  the  sights  of  the 
city,  and  the  necessary  orders  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  stores,  etc.,  were  in  each  case 
written  on  the  spot  of  the  scene  described, 
«nd  arc  true  to  the  life  and  features  of 
modem  Paris.  The  book  is  supplied  with 
a  French-English  vocabulary  and  contains  a 
sketch-map  of  the  city,  as  well  as  numerous 
illustrations  of  its  principal  objects  of  inter- 
est. Ill  pp.    With  vocabulary.    i6mo. 
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Poor  Richard's  Almanac.    By  Benjamin 
Franklin.    With  frontispiece.    132  pp.  32mo. 


Reflections;  or.  Sentences  and  Moral 
Maxims.  Bv  Francois  de  La  Rochefou- 
cauld. These  are  five  tiny  volumes  con- 
taining well-known  poems  and  essays,  by 
prominent  authors.  The  books  are  each 
neatly  bound  in  red  leather,  with  decorations 
of  gold,  and  are  arranged  together  in 
a  pretty  red  box.  The  set  would  make 
an  appropriate  Christmas  gift.  With  frontis- 
piece.   175  pp.    32mo. 


Ecclesiastes  and  Omar  Khayyam.  A 
note  for  the  spiritual  temper  of  our  time. 
By  John  Franklin  Genung.  In  this  book 
the  verses  of  the  great  Persian  are  con- 
trasted with  the  lines  of  the  ancient  He- 
brew. Many  similarities  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  two  are  discovered,  while  that  in 
which  the  pagan  poet  is  lacking  is  often 
found  to  be  supplied  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Jewish  prophet.  By  taking  a  little  from 
each  we  are  able  to  derive  a  number  of  sug- 
gestive lessons  as  applicable  to  the  needs  of 
man  to-day  as  they  were  in  those  former 
ages  in  which  they  were  written.  32  pp. 
i2mo. 


Essays  and  Addresses.  By  Augustine 
Birrell.  These  essays,  two  on  "Wesle/*  and 
"Froude,"  have  appeared  in  Scribner's; 
two,  one  on  "Taste  in  Books."  and  the  other 
on  the  "House  of  Commons"  in  Cornhill; 
"The  Reformation"  in  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tltiy.  and  one  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  Con- 
temporary Rex  tEw.  "The  Ideal  University" 
was  an  address  in  the  University  College, 
London,  "Walter  Bagehot,"  "Browning," 
and  an  essay  on  "The  Choice  of  Books," 
are  addresses  delivered  before  various  Set- 
tlements, etc.  The  volume  as  a  whole  com- 
prises Mr.  Birrell's  work  in  the  last  two 
years.    290  pp.    i5mo. 


Essays  From  "The  Guardian."  By  Wal- 
ter Pater.    149  pp.    8vo. 


Charactcr  and  Heroism.   B^  Ralph  Wal- 
^  Emerson.     With   frontispiece.     83   pp^ 

32ma 


Essays  of  an  Ex-Librarian.  By  Richard 
Garnett.  The  topics  which  this  English 
writer  has  treated  in   this  volume  include 
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"The  Date  and  Occasion  of  'The  Tempest/  " 
"On  Translating  Homer,"  "The  Poetry  of 
Coleridge,"  "Shelley  and  Lord  Beacons- 
field,"  "The  Story  of  Gycia,"  "The  Love- 
Story  of  Luigi  Tansillo,"  "Beckford's 
•Vathek,' "  "Thomas  Moore,"  "Thomas  Love 
Peacock,"  "Matthew  Arnold,"  "Ralph  Wal- 
do Emerson"  and  "Shelley's  Views  on  Art." 
359  pp.    i2nio. 


ExpuLsivK  Power  of  a  New  Akfection, 
The.  By  Thomas  Chalmers.  With  a  brief 
introductory  note  by  John  Angus  MacVan- 
nel.  Ph.  D.  This  sermon  treats  of  one  of  the 
deepest  truths  of  spiritual  psychology,  and 
calls  attention  to  the  only  sure  method  of 
spiritual  development.  The  thought  en- 
forced by  Chalmers  in  his  sermon  is  this: 
The  soul  must  riot  merely  hate  the  evil;  it 
must  love  the  good.  Spiritual  development 
is  not  achieved  by  extirpation  of  old  affec- 
tion, merely,  but  by  substitution  of  new. 
Human  life  cannot  rest  in  negation;  it  is 
positive — progressive.     30  pp.     i2mo. 


Faith  of  the  Millions,  The.  A  selection 
of  past  essays.  By  George  Tyrrell,  S.  J. 
These  essays,  bv  an  English  Roman  Catho- 
lic, are  opened  with  an  introduction  which 
contains  a  fervent  plea  for  the  author's  faith. 
The  essays  themselves  have  appeared  in  the 
Month  and  other  Catholic  journals  and  dis- 
cuss partly  in  the  historical  and  partly  in 
the  polemic  spirit  the  missionary  efforts  of 
Catholics  in  England.  The  close  of  the  vol- 
ume is  principally  devoted  to  the  relations 
between  religious  authonty  on  one  side 
and  the  evolution  of  the  scientific  spirit 
and  mysticism  on  the  other.  The  second 
volume  of  these  essays  continues  this  dis- 
cussion by  essays  on  Juliana  of  Norwich, 
Lammennais,  Lippo  and  the  various  efforts 
which  the  last  two  decades  have  seen  to 
supply  a  substitute  for  organized  religion 
made  by  men  like  Andrew  Lang,  Her- 
bert Spencer  and  others.  Two  vols.  344, 
369  pp.    i2mb. 


Fallen  God,  and  Other  Essays  in  Lit- 
erature AND  Art,  The.  By  Joseph  Spencer 
Kennard.  It  is  evident  that  these  essays 
have  not  been  produced  by  browsing  through 
other  people's  books  and  borrowing  from 
other  people's  brains;  they  evince  the  most 
painstaking  and  sympathetic  study  of  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat.  The  author 
comprehends,  as  only  an  artist  can,  the  soul 
of  the  master  artist  as  he  reveals  himself 
in  his  work.  Best  of  all.  Dr.  Kennard 
makes  us  to  comprehend.  Illustrated.  208 
pp.    8vo. 


Fame  AND  Fiction.  An  inquiry  into  cer- 
tain popularities.  By  E.  A.  Bennett.  A  re- 
print of  essays  which  have  appeared  during 
the  last  three  years  in  the  London  Academy 
on  various  popular  authors,  public  taste, 
journali.sm  and  other  current  phases  of  the 
letters  of  the  day.    268  pp.    i2mo. 


Fireside  Sphinx,  The.     By  Agnes  Rcp- 
plier.    With  illustrations  by  E.  Bonsall.    305 
pp.    i2mo. 
See  review  and  With  New  Books. 


God's  Sunlight.  By  Lewis  Worthington 
Smith.  The  author  traces  briefly  but  in- 
structively the  vital  part  played  by  the  sun- 
light in  the  mner  mechanism  of  nature — riot 
only  at  the  present  moment,  but  since  the 
world  began.  He  then  draws  a  noble  lesson 
from  this  constant  shining  of  the  sun,  and 
shows  how  just  as  vivifying  rays  may  be 
cast  abroad  from  the  sun  of  the  spirit.  30 
pp.    i2mo. 


Heroines  of  Fiction.  By  W.  D.  Howells, 
author  of  "Literary  Friends  and  Acquaint- 
ances," etc.  Critical  estimates  of  the  hero- 
ines of  the  leading  novels  of  Miss  Bumey, 
Maria  Edgeworth,  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  Bul- 
wer,  Dickens,  Hawthorne,  Thackeray,  Emily 
Bronte,  Charles  Kingsley,  Reade,  George 
Eliot,  Trollope,  Hardy,  Black,  Bret  Harte, 
Cable,  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  With 
sympathetic  delineation  of  the  characters  an 
appreciative  sketch  is  given  of  the  story  in 
which  they  appear.  With  illustrations  by 
H.  C.  Christy,  A.  I.  Keller  and  others.  2 
vols.  239,  274  pp.  i2mo. — Publishers' 
Weekly. 


How?  When?  Where?  By  J.  R.  Mil- 
ler, D.  D.  This  volume  will  prove  invaluable 
to  every  Christian  worker  who  is  seeking 
to  be  of  service,  but  who  is  often  in  doubt 
as  to  method.  Dr.  Miller  has  the  faculty 
of  stating  things  simply,  forcibly  and  earn- 
estly. Here  his  opening  question  is  given 
directly:  "How  is  one  to  begin  a  Christian 
life?"  and  he  follows  this  up  by  defining 
what  is  meant  by  "Christian."    24  pp.    i2mo. 


Leisurable  Studies.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Passmore,  M.  A.  Essays  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  "English  Church  Review." 
The  Religious  Woman,"  "Method  in  Ser- 
mon Writing,"  questions  of  ceremony,  ritual 
and  kindred  other  subjects  occupy  the 
volume.  The  preface  explains  that  they  are 
intended  to  be  "light"  and  hiimorous.  The 
author  is  a  middle-aged  English  ecclesiastic 
of  good  intentions.     181  pp.    i2mo. 
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Meaning  and  Value  of  Poetry,  The.  By 
William  Henry  Hudson,  author  of  "Studies 
I       in  Interpretation,"  etc.    Those  who  believe, 
heart  and   soul,   in  the   supreme  value  of 
poetry  are    sometimes    directly    challenged 
to  give  a  reason  for  their  faith.    "What  is 
Poetry?"  is  asked.    "You  talk  much  of  the 
place  and  power  of  poetry,  but  you  too  often 
speak  in  meaningless  terms  for  the  ordinary 
man  of  the  world.    Will  you  not  define  this 
place  and  power,  not  in  your  technical  jar- 
gon, but  in  a  more  familiar  tongue?"  rro- 
fessor  Hudson  recognizes  such  queries  as 
these  frankly  at  the  outset.    He  writes  inter- 
estingly and  instructively  on  this  topic.  His 
I       concluding  thought  is :   **  Poetry  interprets 
I      life  in  all  its  "beauty  and  spiritual  signifi- 
j      cance;  but  its  interpretations  are  profound 
.      and  lasting  in  proportion  as  you  are  able  to 
1       feci  and  realize  for  yourself."    31  pp.  i2mo. 

Mimes,  With  a  Prologue  and  EpiLckiUE, 
By  Marcel  Schwab.  Done  into  English  by 
A.  Lcnalie.  Mr.  Lenalie  has  made  a  good  at- 
tempt at  preservmg  the  original  music  and 

I  charm  of  these  dainty,  ethereal  pieces  called 
"Mimes,"  and  though  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  retaining  exactly  the  rythmic,  poetical 
prose  of  Schwab  himself,  yet  he  has  grasped 
the  essence  of  the  work  and  embodied  in  at 
least  graceful,  smooth-sounding  language 
the  immortal  presence  of  the  true  inspira- 
tion as  it  first  existed.  With  frontispiece. 
97  pp.    i2mo. 

I 

j  Old  English  Bible  and  Other  Essays, 
!  The.  By  Francis  Aidan  Gasquet,  D.  D., 
author  of  "Henry  VHI  and  the  English 
Monasteries."  After  a  discussion  of  monas- 
tic libraries  in  England,  the  author,  a  Bene- 
dictine, describes  the  Scriptorium.  Wyclif  s 
translation  is  discussed,  m  which  the  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  instead  of  being 
his  translation  it  was  one  of  various  ver- 
sions whose  use  was  freely  permitted  by  the 
church,  objections  only  being  made  to 
Wydifs  teaching.  Another  chapter  de- 
scribes religious  instruction  in  England  dur- 
ing the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries, 
the  Canterbury  Claustral,  Hampshire  Re- 
cusants, William  Worcester  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  church  in  England  before  the 
"Reformation,"  all  written  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  Roman  Catholic  scholar.  384  pp. 
Indexed.    8vo. 

Religion  in  Common  Life.  By  John 
Caird.  D.  D.  With  a  brief  introductory  note 
by  John  Angus  MacVannel,  Ph.  D.  In  this 
book  the  author  insists  that  the  normal  soul 
is  the  religious  soul;  he  asserts  the  compat- 
ibility of  religion  with  the  business  of  com- 
mon life.  Liie*s  highest  ideal  is  not  achieved 
^  the  one  who  cares  but  to  pass  into  the 
silent  life,  but  by  such  as  live  well  the  every- 


day life  of  the  world ;  who  see  treasured  up 
in  the  various  relations  of  concrete  social 
life  the  spiritual  experience  of  the  human 
race.  One  who  reads  with  intent  mind  and 
open  heart  will  not  soon  forget  his  enrich- 
ment through  another's  life,  the  mysterious 
refreshment  of  his  spirit,  the  inspiration  to 
worthier  living.    32  pp.    i2mo. 

Shakespeare's  Heroines.  By  Mrs.  Jame- 
son. Every  student  of  Shakespeare  is  fa- 
miliar with  Mrs.  Jameson's  skilful  interpre- 
tation .  of  Shakespeare's  heroines.  As  a 
gift-book  this  new  edition  presents  a  very 
attractive  appearance  and  will  be  found  in 
most  cases  an  acceptable  addition  to  a 
library  of  beautiful  books.  Its  intrinsic  mer- 
its as  a  piece  of  literature  recommend  it  as 
a  valuable  work  with  which  to  urge  younger 
people  to  an  appreciation  of  the  great  plays. 
Miranda's  Library.  With  many  decorative 
designs  by  R.  Anning  Bell.    379  pp.    i2mo. 

Shakespeare  the  Man.  An  essay  by 
Walter  Bagehot.  This  essay  is  a  lucid  and 
penetrating  interpretation  t)f  the  character  of 
Shakespeare  as  conceived  from  the  reading 
of  his  works.  It  originally  appeared  in  the 
author's  "Literary  Studies,"  1879.  With 
frontispiece.  66  pp.  8vo. 


Standeth  God  Within  the  Shadow.  By 
David  Starr  Jordan.  This  is  a  plea  for  the 
"Religion  of  Science,"  that  form  of  religion 
which  recognizes  as  its  head  not  the  gentle, 
loving  Father  whom  the  Christian  worships 
as  God,  but  a  vast  controlling  force,  a  Force 
that  exhibits  itself  in  all  the  various  detail! 
and  workings  of  the  universe,  however  great 
or  small.  This  Force  is  Nature  in  reality, 
with  all  its  fixed,  immutable  laws,  the  slight- 
est variance  of  which  would  mean  complete, 
universal  destruction.  The  tone  of  the  dis- 
course is  full  of  reverence,  that  makes  as 
respect  even  while  we  cannot  accept  the 
views  set  forth  by  the  writer.    23  pp.    i2mo. 

Summer  Gathering  for  Winter's  Need. 
Words  for  life's  sunny  days.  By  J.  R.  Mil- 
ler, D.  D.,  author  of  "Making  the  Most  of 
Life,"  etc.  "We  ought  to  begin  in  early 
youth  to  gather  beautiful  things  into  our  life 
— gentle  thoughts,  noble  truths,  pure  memor- 
ies, inspiring  influences,  enriching  friend- 
ships. Then  we  shall  have  a  treasure-house 
from  which  to  draw  in  the  days  when  work 
is  hard,  when  sorrow  comes,  when  the  re- 
sources of  gladness  fail."  The  above  is  Dr. 
Miller's  preface  to  an  inspiring  discourse  on 
an  engrossing  subject.  38  pp.  i2mo. 

War  and  Civh^ization.  By  William  P. 
Trent,  author  of  "Southern  Statesmen  of  the 
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Old  Regime,"  etc.  Thi?  book  is  made  up 
of  two  addresses,  "War  and  Civilization' 
and  "Cosmopolitanism  and  Partisanship." 
They  are  here  collected  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  win  adherents  to  ideals  which,  though 
eternal  and  destined  to  complete  triumph 
in  the  future,  are  too  often  forgotten,  when 
not  actually  combated,  by  the  present  gen- 
eration.   52  pp.    i2mo. 

Wherefore  Did'st  Thou  Doubt?  A  study 
of  practical  doubt.  By  Cleland  B.  McAfee. 
The  walking  of  Peter  on  the  water  is 
analagous  to  the  progress  of  the  soul  through 
life;  and  the  terms  anH  elements  of  this 
analogy  are  clearly  and  consistently  out- 
lined in  this  volume.  The  lesson  expound- 
ed is  a  beautiful  one,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  practical  one.    30  pp.     i2mo. 


Woman  in  the  Golden  Ages.    By  Amelia 
Gere  Mason.    396  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 


J»      J» 


ETIQUETT 


Etiquette  for  All  Occasions.  By  Mrs. 
Burton  Kingsland.  This  is  not  a  book  of 
etiquette  in  the  usual  sense ;  it  is  a  book  for 
people  of  gentle  breeding  who  arc  glad  of 
a  mentor  as  to  the  technical  details  of  daily 
social  life.  The  charm  of  the  work  is  that 
it  is  free  from  ostentation  of  every  sort  is 
based  on  kindliness^  and  that  it  makes  plain 
that  "good  manners"  mean  good  will  to- 
ward the  world  generally,  and  a  tactful  way 
of  showing  it.    525  pp.     i2mo. 
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Alien,  The.  By  T.  F.  Montresor,  author 
of  "Into  the  Highways  and  Hedges,"  etc. 
The  hero  and  heroine  are  both  middle-?iged 
people,  and  if  there  is  any  love  interest,  it 
is  kept  very  much  out  of  the  way.  The  plot 
is  original  and  interesting,  and  the  scene 
ranges  from  England  to  South  America  and 
back  again.  But  it  is  in  the  character-draw- 
ing that  the  merit  of  the  book  is  chiefly  to 
be  found.  The  characters  are  all  skillfully 
drawn,  and  there  is  not  a  false  note  any- 
where. They  are  not  types,  but  individuals, 
just  such  persons  as  one  meets  in  every-day 


life.  They  remind  one  of  some  of  Jane 
Austen's  quietly  humorous  sketches,  and 
there  is  a  thread  of  rather  subdued  humor 
through  the  whole  book,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  theme  is  not  at  all  that  of  a  comedy. 
Perhaps  the  best  drawn  of  all  is  old  "Cousin 
Becky"  Mordaunt,  the  spirited,  passionate, 
eccentric  old  lady,  whose  unsuspected  past 
furnishes  the  complication  of  the  plot.  379 
pp.     i2mo. — Washington  Times. 

American  Love  Tales.  These  American 
love  tales  are  selected  from  the  earlier  pages 
of  American  letters.  One  is  attributed  to 
N.  P.  Willis,  but  the  others,  one  of  which 
is  from  Hawthorne,  are  printed  without  any 
references  to  the  author.  With  frontispiece. 
288  pp.    i8mo. 

American  Woman,  An.  By  Annie  S. 
Swan  (Mrs.  Burnett  Smith),  the  author  of 
"A  Bitter  Debt,"  etc  The  story  opens  in 
Missouri,  where  an  effort  is  made  to  describe 
local  life  briefly.  The  death  of  a  father 
brings  out  the  fact  that  he  has  left  his 
daughter  a  large  fortune,  and  the  daughter 
obtains  an  English  governess  as  a  compan- 
ion, who  sinks  overwhelmed  on  her  knees 
when  told  of  her  good  fortune,  and  goes  to 
London  and  Surrey.  The  rest  of  the  story, 
whose  introduction  promptly  brings  these 
figures  to  England,  depicts  the  usual  con- 
tact of  a  rich  American  woman  with  Eng- 
lish life.  The  American  girl  with  a  fortimc 
makes  the  usual  marriage  and  an  old  lover 
turns  up  at  the  end  to  make  a  brief  com- 
plication which  is  promptly  adjusted.  The 
author  is  a  Canadian  woman  born  in  New 
Brunswick  and  now  living  in  Hampstead, 
London.  With  illustrations  by  D.  Murray 
Smith.     336  pp.     i2mo. 

Amos  Judd.  By  J.  A.  Mitchell.  This  is  a 
fantasia  of  Oriental  mysticism  and  modem 
Connecticut  farm  life,  and  might  briefly  be 
described  as  a  fairy  tale  for  grown  people. 
The  hero  is  an  Indian  prince,  transplanted  to 
this  country  in  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
brought  up  as'  the  son  of  a  Connecticut  far- 
mer.'As  he  grows  older,  curious  powers 
of  clairvoyance  and  prophecy  develop  in 
him,  and  these  play  an  important  part  in 
the  plot,  such  as  it  is.  It  is  original  in  con- 
tion.  Illustrated  by  A.  I.  Keller.  252  pp. 
i2nio.— Washington  Times. 

Andromeda.  By  Robert  Buchanan.  This 
novel  by  the  late  Robert  Buchanan  has  its 
scene  laid  in  Kent,  and  its  region  during 
tin  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  painter  be- 
ing introduced,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  work 
consists  in  the  contest  between  the  artistic 
spirit  and  duty  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life 
Lippincott's  Select  Novels.  413  pp.  i2mo. 
paper. 
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Angel.  A  sketch  in  indian  ink.  By  B.  M. 
Croker,  author  of  "Beyond  the  Pale,"  etc. 
The  heroine  was  born  and  spent  her  first  nine 
years  in  India,  neglected  by  her  mother  and 
detested  by  her  stepfather.  At  her  mother's 
death,  her  father's  cousin,  a  Royal  Engineer, 
took  charge  of  the  child  and  sent  her  to 
school  in  England,  wnere  she  grows  into  a 
beautiful  girl.  To  escape  a  hated  marriage 
into  which  her  grandmother  tried  to  force 
her,  she  sells  her  mother's  diamond  ring 
and  flees  to  her  guardian  in  India,  only  to 
find  that  she  has  horriblv  outraged  the  con- 
ventions, her  guardian  turning  out  to  be  a 
distinctly  eligible  parti  instead  of  the  elderly 
man  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
him.  He  straightway  falls  in  love  with  her 
and  marries  her.  A  cold-hearted  beauty 
who  had  jilted  Philip  in  his  youth  some- 
what complicates  matters,  but  in  the  end 
Philip  proves  to  Angel's  complete  satisfac- 
tion that  he  prefers  death  with  her  to  life 
without  her.     376  pp.     i2mo. 

Anna  Karenin.  By  Leo-Tolstoy.  Trans- 
lation directly  from  the  Russian,  character- 
ized by  the  beauty  of  Mrs.  Garnett's  Eng- 
lish, which  holds  closely  to  the  strong  and 
masterly  expression  of  the  original.  With 
two  portraits.    2  vols.    403,  426  pp.    8vo. 


Aphrodite,  The  romance  of  a  sculptor's 
masterpiece.  By  Franklin  Kent  Gifford. 
This  story  of  the  progress  of  an  American 
artist  from  the  humblest  beginnings  to  the 
achievement  of  recognition  and  success  is  in- 
terwoven with  a  love  story  of  rare  delicacy 
and  beauty.  The  characters  are  real  people 
whose  actions  are  simple  and  natural.  Ajid 
yet  with  all  the  simolicity  and  reality  of 
the  story,  which  onens  in  a  little  village  on 
the  Connecticut,  and  has  its  chief  action  and 
culmination  on  the  Tiber,  there  is  a  fine  dis- 
play of  imaginative  construction  and  execu- 
tion. The  story  centres  itself  in  an  exquisite 
Aphrodite  and  in  the  artist's  inspiration  to 
the  creation  of  his  masterpiece.  The  pic- 
tures of  studio  life  in  Rome  are  peculiarly 
vivid  and  fascinating,  and  the  realization  of 
the  artist's  life  dream  and  of  his  love  furnish 
a  denouement  of  great  power  and  original- 
ity. With  a  frontispiece  drawn  by  Edwin  H. 
Blashfield.    351  pp.    i2mo. 

Apostles  of  the  Southeast,  The.  By 
Frank  T.  Bullen,  author  of  "The  Cruise  of 
the  'Cachalot,' "  etc  Mr.  Bullen  gives  us  a 
graphic  picture  of  a  side  of  the  sailor's  life 
that  is  almost  unknown.  He  sketches  the 
quaint  beginnings  of  a  sailor's  mission,  and 
the  strange  and  humorous  experiences  that 
followed ;  and  he  traces  some  of  his  char- 
tcters  from  the  mission  of  their  voyages  to 
distant  parts  of  the  world.    This  tale  of  the 


effort  to  develop  a  spiritual  side  in  foksT 
life  shows  an  insight  into  human  nature,  a 
tenderness  and  power  of  sympathy,  that  in- 
vest it  with  a  profound  interest  for  every 
one  who  cares  for  tales  of  the  sailor's  life, 
and  for  every  one  who  holds  to  the  brother- 
hood of  man.    354  pp.    i2mo. 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment,  The. 
This  translation,  the  fullest  then  in  the  English 
language,  was  made  by  Mr.  Lane  in  1839, 
the  translator  striving  to  keep  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  original,  yet  without  intro- 
ducing any  of  the  indecencies  that  so  dis- 
figured it.  The  new  edition  comprises  six 
volumes  which  are  illustrated  by  photo- 
gravure cuts,  after  drawings  by  Stanley 
Wood,  an  English  artist,  who  has  attempted 
to  portray  Eastern  manners  and  peoples.  In- 
asmuch as  the  popularity  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights"  is  universal,  these  attractive  vol- 
umes will  doubtless  meet  with  widespread 
approval.  0  vols. 

Argonauts.  By  Eliza  Orzeszko.  Trans- 
lated from  Polish  by  Jeremiah  Curtin.  Thii 
novel  of  melodramatic  interest  introduces 
to  America  a  new  Polish  novelist.  It  is  full  of 
movement  and  excitement,  with  a  piquant 
foreign  flavor.    291  pp.    i2mo. 

Award  of  Justice,  or,  Told  in  the 
Rockies,  The.  A  pen  picture  of  the  West. 
By  A.  Maynard  Barbour,  author  of  "That 
Mainwaring  Affair,"  etc.  Villainy  and 
honor  contest  throughout  these  pages,  and, 
as  should  be,  the  victory  is  to  honor.  Sus- 
pecting dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  large 
mining  company  of  which  he  is  president, 
Mr.  Cameron  sends  his  nephew  out  to  the 
mmes  to  investigate.  This  he  is  to  do 
quietly,  under  the  guise  of  bookkeeper,  for 
the  Western  representatives  have  advertised 
for  an  accountant.  They  do  not  know  that 
the  quiet  young  man  they  have  employed  is 
there  to  investigate  their  criminal  acts. 
Criminal  acts  they  are,  indeed,  of  the  most 
outrageous  kind.  Houston  is  involved  in 
hugely  exciting  incidents,  the  last  of  which 
IS  the  firing  of  the  mines,  when  the  plotters 
learn  that  they  have  reached  the  end  of 
their  rope.  Mr.  Cameron's  son  Guy,  who 
long  ago  left  home  in  disgrace,  and  his 
grandchild,  whom  he  had  supposed  to  be 
dead,  appear  in  the  course  of  the  story  and 
take  an  important  part  in  its  solution.  New 
edition.  335  pp.  i2mo. — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

Ballet  Dancer  and  on  Guard,  The.  By 
Matilde  Serao,  author  of  "The  Land  of 
Cockayne,"  etc.  This  '«  the  vivid  story  of 
an  Italian  ballet  dancer,  a  powerful  psy* 
chological  study,  as  real,  as  convincing,  as 
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life  itself — the  work  of  a  consummate  artist. 
It  is  very  different  in  scope  from  "The  Land 
of  Cockayne,"  which  is  a  ^reat  panorama  of 
Neapolitan  life,  crowded  with  character.  The 
scene  of  "The  Ballet  Dancer"  is  also  laid 
in  Naples,  but  the  interest  centres  in  one 
woman,  the  homely  young  dancer,  Carmela 
Minino,  her  struggle  to  maintain  herself 
honorably,  her  inexplicable  error,  and  her 
lecret,  which  is  not  divulged  till  the  end 
of  the  story.    266  pp.    i2mo. 


Indians  and  in  other  exciting  occurrences  on 
the  ranch.  But  probably  the  most  dramatic 
and  human  interest  of  the  story  is  that 
which  attaches  to  the  discovery  of  the  Mav- 
erick's mother  by  Brockman  and  the  boy. 
Then  there  is  a  strong  and  racy  description 
of  "shooting  of  the  town"  of  Henrietta.  Mr. 
Quail  has  also  managed  his  love  interest 
skillfully  and  agreeably.  With  illustrations 
by  David  F.  Thomson.  256  pp.  i2mo.— 
Philadelphia  Press. 


Barabbas.  By  Marie  Corelli.  With  pho- 
togravure illustrations  from  original  draw- 
ings by  Ludovico  Marchetti.     i2mo. 

Because  of  Conscience.  Being  a  novel 
relating  to  the  adventures  of  certain  Hugue- 
nots in  old  New  York.  By  Amy  E.  Blanch- 
ard,  author  of  "Her  Very  Best,"  etc  With 
frontispiece  by  E.  Benson  Kennedy.  355 
pp.  i2mo. 
See  review. 


Benefactress,  The.     By  the  author  of 
"Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden,"  etc. 
444  PP*    i2mo. 
See  review. 


Bitter  Pruit.  By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron, 
author  of  "A  Vain  Sacrifice,"  etc  The 
bright  style  of  the  author  is  conspicuous  in 
this  novel,  and  it  is  thoroughly  readable 
from  first  page  to  last.  The  hero  is  weighted 
with  a  past,  and  just  when  he  least  expects 
-ft  the  woman  whom  he  has  thought  to  have 
dismissed  from  his  life  turns  up  to  con- 
front him.  We  cannot  but  think  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron, like  so  many  of  her  sister  novelists, 
•hows  an  undue  sympathy  with  her  leading 
male  character.  Rightly  considered  he  is 
only  a  poor  sort  of  creature,  but  even  for 
his  failings  she  seems  to  have  a  species  of 
admiration.  The  good  looks  and  gallant 
bearing  with  which  he  is  so  plentifully  en- 
dowed no  doubt  count  for  much.  There  are 
one  or  two  good  character  sketches  in  the 
novel,  but  the  romantic  element  is  so  strong- 
ly in  evidence  as  to  obscure  these  good 
points.    320  pp.    i2mo. 


By  Bread  Alone.  Bv  I.  K.  Friedman, 
author  of  "The"  Lucky  Number,"  etc  This 
is  a  story  of  the  steel  mills  of  Chicago, 
showing  the  gradual  development  of  irre- 
concilable differences  between  employer  and 
employe.  It  depicts  the  life  of  a  people 
who  are  at  present  of  unfortunate  interest 
to  the  public— the  Poles.  Moreover,  it  in- 
troduces in  fiction  an  anarchist  of  the  Emma 
Goldman  type.  The  reader  wonders  if  there 
was  any  comparison  in  the  author's  mind 
when  he  named  her  Sophia  Goldstein.  Flee- 
ing in  turn  from  Rus.«ia  and  France,  she 
drifts  into  New  York,  where,  being  a  bird 
of  that  black  feather,  she  joins  Herr  Most's 
flpck.  About  the  time  of  the  Haymarkct 
riot  she  finds  her  way  to  Chicago  and  as- 
sociates herself  with  a  group  of  the  fa- 
mous International.  In  "By  Bread  Alone" 
she  is  located  in  the  factory  town  of  Mar- 
vin, where  she  harrancrues  the  ignorant 
Poles,  excites  mobs,  and  lives  a  life  of  dire 
menace  to  society.  481  pp.  i2mo.— Wash- 
ington Times. 

By  the  Higher  Law.  By  Julia  Helen 
Twells,  Jr.,  author  of  "A  Triumph  of  Des- 
tiny." This  is  a  dramatic  novel  of  New 
York  society  life,  written  by  one  who  is 
entirely  familiar  with  the  life  of  "the  smart 
set."  She  writes  with  great  power,  her 
story  turning  upon  a  question  of  conscience, 
and  holds  the  reader's  attention  and  interest 
throughout.     Illustrated.    285  pp.     i2mo. 

Caleb  Wright.    A  story  of  the  West.    By 
John  Habberton,  author  of  "Helen'3  Babies," 
etc   461  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 


Brockman^s  Maverick.  By  Jos.  N.  Quail. 
The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  on  the  ranch 
mentioned  in  the  dedication,  but  the  "Mav- 
erick" is  not  a  stray  calf,  but  a  boy.  Brock- 
man  found  him  in  a  little  garrison  town  in 
Texas  where  cowboys  congregated  periodic- 
ally. The  boy  had  been  deserted  there  by 
his  mother  and  was  in  a  bad  way  when  the 
kindhearted  cowboy  picked  him  up.  The 
story  chiefly  concerns  the  heroic  adventures 
of  the  Maverick  in  the  fights  which  a  united 
iorce  of  troopers  and  cowboys  had   with 


Calumet  "K."    By  Mervin- Webster,  au- 
thors of  "The  Short  Line  War,"  etc  With 
many  illustrations  by  Harry  C.   Edwards. 
345  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 


Captain  Bluitt.    A  tale  of  old  Turley. 
By  Charles  Heber  Clark  (Max  Adeler),  au- 
thor of  "Out  of  the  Hurly-Burly,"  etc  Illus- 
trated. 463  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review. 
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Cathedral  Courtship.  A.  By  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin.  This  story  appeared  orig- 
inally in  a  volume  with  "Penelope's  English 
Experiences."  "In  course  of  time,  the  latter 
story,  finding  unexpected  favor  in  the  pub- 
lic eyes,  left  its  modest  companion,  and  was 
promoted  to  a  separate  existence,  with  pic- 
tures and  covers  of  its  own.  Then  some- 
thing rather  curious  occurred,  one  of  those 
trifles  which  serve  to  make  a  publisher's  life 
an  exciting,  if  not  a  happy,  one — when  the 
^'gentle  reader"  could  no  longer  buy  "A 
Cathedral  Courtship,"  a  new  desire  for  it 
sprang  into  being."  This  is  Miss  Wiggin's 
account,  from  her  new  preface,  of  the  raison 
d'etre  of  this  new  edition,  which  will  find 
Its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  many  admirers 
of  the  fresh  and  delightful  "experiences"  of 
Penelope  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Illustrated  by  Charles  E.  Brock.  104  pp. 
i2mo. — London  Publishers'  Circular. 

Chevrons.  A  story  of  West  Point.  By 
B.  H.  L.  This  is  an  unpretentions  little 
story — rather  a  novelette  than  a  full  fledged 
novel — but  is  pleasantly  and  brightly  told; 
and,  if  the  plot  is  not  strikingly  new,  it  is, 
at  least,  a  variation  of  a  good  old  one.  The 
life  at  West  Point  is  very  well  depicted — 
mostly  on  the  side  of  its  gayeties,  however ; 
but  these  are  described  with  the  vivacity  that 
suits  the  subject.  The  cadets  are  a  fine, 
manly  lot  of  fellows,  as  a  rule;  Dorothy  is 
a  very  natural  and  charming  girl;  and  her 
lover  is  worthy  of  her.  Illustrated  by  the 
author.  267  pp.  i2mo. — Philadelphia 
Times  Saturday  Review. 

Child  of  Nature,  A.  By  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie.  Mr.  Mabie  is  of  a  poetical 
turn  of  mind,  and  while  he  does  not  issue  any 
of  his  works  in  metre  form  still  he  has  at  his 
command  so  rh3rthmical  a  prose  which  con- 
tains such  elevated  thoughts  that  it  amounts 
almost  to  the  same  thing.  His  "Child  of 
Nature"  is  a  beautiful  poem  in  prose  and 
is  \yell  worth  contemplating.  With  illus- 
trations and  decorations  by  Charles  Louis 
Hinton.     127  pp.     i2mo. 

Christmas  Carol,  A.  By  Charles  Dick- 
ens. This  familiar  story  possesses  perennial 
interest  for  young  and  old,  and  it  never  has 
been  presented  in  more  attractive  form. 
Whether  regarded  as  a  ghost  story,  a  char- 
acter study,  or  a  parable,  the  "Christmas 
Carol"  is  one  of  the  most  absorbing  tales 
in  English  literature.  Remarque  Literary 
Classics.    W^ith  frontispiece.    159  pp.    32mo. 

Clementina.     By  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  au- 
thor of  "The  Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler," 
etc.    Illustrated  by  Bernard  Partridge.    366 
pp.    i2mo. 
Sec  review. 


Crown  of  Thorns,  The.  A  story  of  the 
time  of  Christ.  By  Paul  Cams.  This  is  a 
story  of  the  time  of  Christ.  It  is  very  short, 
but  decidedly  pretty.  The  author  has  such 
a  pleasant  way  of  saying  things  that  one 
feels  only  delight  in  reading  his  narrative. 
Illustrations  by  Eduard  Biederman.  74  pp. 
i2mo. 

Doris  Kingsley  :  Child  and  Colonist.  By 
Emma  Rayner,  author  of  "Free  to  Serve," 
etc.    Illustrations  by  W.  B.  Davis.    290  pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review. 

Dorothy  Fox.  By  Louisa  Parr.  An  ar- 
tistic reissue  of  a  story  of  Quaker  and  army 
life.  Illustrated  by  Bertha  Corson  Day, 
Virginia  and  H.  Davisson.    374  pp.    i2mo. 

Down  the  Line  With  John  Henry.  By 
Hugh  McHugh,  author  of  "John  Henry." 
Mr.  H.  McHugh  leads  John  Henry  in  this 
issue  with  his  slang  and  humor  to  the  races 
with  drummers,  in  Bohemia,  with  a  hotel 
clerk  and  in  an  automobile.  Illustrations  by 
McKee  Barclay,    no  pp.    i6mo. 

Episode  on  a  Desert  Island.  By  the  au- 
thor of  "Miss  Molly."  A  novel  presented 
in  the  letters  of  an  English  woman,  who 
after  having  once  fallen  m  love  and  doubt- 
ing her  mind,  passes  thr^Nugh  many  adven- 
tures, including  being  marooned  on  a  desert 
island.  The  story  draws  its  interest  from 
the  close  introspective  study  of  the  heroine's 
mind  under  successive  conditions.  175  pp. 
i2mo. 

Fables  for  the  Fair.  By  Josephine  Dodge 
Daskam.  A  collection  of  short,  original, 
piquant  essays,  that  satirically  narrate  some 
of  the  foibles  of  womanhood.  Each  chapter 
takes  the  form  of  a  somewhat  silljr^  little 
tale,  with  a  moral  tacked  on  the  end.  The 
stvle  of  writing  could  scarcely  be  called 
other  than  poor  mediocre.    125  pp.    i6mo. 

Fall  of.  the  Curtain,  The.  By  Harold 
Begbie.  Harold  Begbie  is  a  new  and  clever 
English  writer.  His  first  novel,  "The  Fall  of 
the  Curtain,"  though  somewhat  sensational 
in  tone,  nevertheless  deserves  high  praise 
for  its  systematic  plot,  realistic  characters 
and  its  approach  to  faultless  expressiori.  In 
these  characteristics  we  see  intimations  of 
Thackeray,  and  indeed  it  is  this  close  fol- 
lowing of  the  master  that  deters  Mr.  Begbie 
from  complete  success.  Had  he  stopped  at 
the  plot  and  the  expression,  Begbie  had  gain- 
ed a  point  in  his  favor,  but  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  Thackeray's^  concep- 
tions of  woman  and  make  his  chief  char- 
acter a  first  cousin  to  the  despised  Becky 
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^Sha^pe,  the  young  Englishman  scored  a 
losing  point  in  his  game  of  literary  achieve- 
ment. Begbie  has  talent,  that  is  plain,  and  if 
he  uses  it  properly  we  may  expect  "The 
Fall  of  the  Curtain"  to  be  followed  by  other 
and  far  better  novels.  With  frontispiece. 
410  pp.     i2mo. 


Fearsome  Riddle,  A.  By  Max  Ehrmann. 
This  is  a  book  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
murder  in  it,  a  suggestion  negatived  by  the 
explanation  of  how  the  victim  practiced  upon 
himself  to  prove  his  theory.  Professor  Whit- 
more  went  to  bed  regularly  at  12  and  had 
his  servant  waken  him  every  day  ten  min- 
utes later  than  the  preceding  day,  narcotics 
being  employed  to  continue  his  sleep  to  the 
required  time.  He  finally  got  into  a  condi- 
tion where  the  "time  rhythm"  was  estab- 
lished, and  he  woke  at  the  proper  second 
without  being  called.  When,  however,  the 
day  came  round  on  which,  at  the  stroke  of 
12.  the  instant  had  arrived  whereat  the 
"time  rhythm"  decreed  that  the  professor 
should  both  wake  and  sleep,  he  simply  died 
—or,  in  other  words,  went  to  sleep  forever. 
This  fanciful  tale  is  written  very  simply 
and  directly  in  a  fashion  recalling  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell's  "Autobiography  of  a  Quack."  Il- 
lustrated by  Virginia  Keep.  192  pp.  i2mo. 
— Philadelphia  Press. 


Fickle  Wheel,  The.    A  tale  of  Eliza- 
bethan London.    By  Henry  Thew  Stephen- 
son.   Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Relyea.    380  pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review. 

FoMA  GoRDEYEv.  A  novel.  By  Maxime 
Gorky.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by 
Herman  Bernstein.  This  is  merelv  a  new 
edition  of  Maxime  Gorky's  book.  The  for- 
mer edition  was  without  illustrations.  Nev- 
ertheless, inasmuch  as  the  pictures  in  the 
present  edition  are  of  an  inferior  type,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  attractiveness  of  the 
work  has  been  added  to,  after  all.  Illustrated 
and  unabriged.    436  pp.     i2mo. 

Foreshadowed  Way,  The.  By  Mrs. 
Helen  Aldrich  De  Kroyft,  author  of  "A 
Place  in  Thy  Memory,"  etc.  An  autobio- 
graphical novel  cast  in  letters  supposed  to 
have  been  written  between  1850  and  1900,  re- 
viewing the  events  of  a  lifetime,  most  of  the 
scenes  being  laid  in  Washinarton,  with  whose 
official  life  the  author  displays  a  certain  fa- 
miliarity.    180  pp.     i2mo. 

For  Love  or  Crown.  A  romance.  By  Ar- 
thur W.  Marchmont,  author  of  "In  the  Name 
of  a  Woman,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  D.  Mur- 
ray Smith.    354  pp.    i2mo. 


Felix  Holt,  the  Radical.  By  George 
Eliot.  This  is  Volume  VI  of  the  Library 
Edition,  containing  one  photogravure  illus- 
tration, in  a  volume  somewhat  heavy,  owing 
to  the  paper  used.  "Felix  Holt"  appeared  in 
1866.  Mr.  Henry  James  said  of  it  in  a  re- 
view that  it  was  "singularly  inartistic."  With 
frontispiece.  487  pp.  8vo. 


Fernley  House.  By  Laura  E.  Richards, 
author  of  "Captain  January,"  etc.  This  is 
the  latest  volume  in  the  "Three  Margarets" 
series.  In  it  we  find  Peggy,  Margaret,  Rita 
and  some  of  Peggy's  school  friends  all  gath-  • 
ered  into  a  delightful  old  country  house. 
The  nonsense  m  the  book — and  there  is 
plenty  of  it — is  bright  and  original,  and 
there  is  one  girl  character  who  is  certainly 
unlike  any  other  heroine  ever  put  into  fic- 
tion, having  a  peculiar  habit  of  climbing 
up  walls  by  means  of  the  woodbine  and  the 
rainspout  and  coming  ir  bv  the  window  in- 
stead of  the  door.  In  fact,  the  writer  seems 
to  have  a  weakness  for  athletics  in  girls,  and 
so  long  as  she  does  not  actually  set  her  young 
feminine  characters  to  fighting  with  Queens- 
berry  rules,  as  she  came  very  near  doing 
once,  no  harm  can  be  done.  Illustrated  by 
Etheldred  B.  Barry.  240  pp.  i6mo. — Wash- 
inton  Times. 


FouR-iN-HANa  By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Castello. 
A  book  intended  for  youth,  in  which  the  life 
of  a  mother  and  her  four  boys  furnishes  the 
subject.  "An  effort  being  made,"  as  the 
author  says,  in  her  dedication,  "to  portray 
the  simple  story  of  an  American  home."  Il- 
lustrated.   477  pp.    i2mo. 


Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife,    The. 
Recorded  by  the  eardencr.    With  eight  illus- 
trations in  photogravure.    354  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 


Held  for  Orders.  Being  stories  of  rail- 
road life.  By  Frank  H.  Spearman.  This 
book  describes  thrilling  incidents  in  the 
management  of  a  mountain  division  in  the 
Far  West,  where  nerve,- coolness,  good  judg- 
ment, and  bravery  are  constantly  called  upon 
to  overcome  obstacles  that  the  clockwork 
conditions  of  Eastern  railroads  know  noth- 
ing of.  The  book  is  made  up  of  a  collection 
of  stories,  each  independent,  but  all  having 
characters  in  common.  Mr.  Spearman  com- 
bines the  unusual  qualities  of  a  practical  rail- 
road man.  who  knows  mtimately  the  smallest 
details  of  an  engineer,  with  those  of  a  fas- 
cinating story-teller,  and  his  tales,  both  in 
subject  and  manner  of  telling,  are  something 
new  in  literature.    Illustrated.  359  pp.  i2mo. 
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House  Divided,  The.    By  H.  B.  Marriott 
I     Watson,  author  of  "The  Rebel,"  etc.    This 
1     is  a  romance  of  the  time  of  George  II.    The 
hero,  Gerard  Kfallory,  an  Englishman  who 
I     has  settled  in  the  colony  of  Vermont,  goes 
I     back  to  England  in  order  to  possess  himself 
of  the  estate  and  title  to  which  he  believes 
himself  the  real  heir.    The  story  pictures  life 
I     in  London  and  in  the  country  of  England 
I     at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  thread  of  the  narrative  carries  the  hero 
through  the  adventures  and  incidents  of  the 
ftruggle  which  he  makes  to  regain  a  title  he 
i     supposes  he  has  been  unjustly  deprived  of. 
,     There  are  scenes  and  episodes  in  the  society 
life  of  London,  and  at  court,  well  contrasted 
with  the  kidnapping  and  dueling  in  the  coun- 
tn-.    The  denouement  of  the  story  is  a  sur- 
prise to  the  reader  as  well  as  to  the  hero,  and 
the  way  in  which   Mallory  comes  into  his 
own  exhibits  the  author's  literary  ability  at 
its  very  best.     312  pp.     i2mo. 

Hypatia.  By  Charles  Kingsley.  With  an 
introduction  bv  Edmund  Gosse.  A  very  sat- 
isfactory form  in  which  to  preserve  Charles 
Kingsley's  great  book,  U  is  a  neat,  pretty 
volume  and  will  not  appear  amiss  in  the 
most  luxurious  library.  Century  Classics. 
With  frontispieces.  2,  vols.  375,  437  pp. 
L2ino. 


Indian  Tales.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
This  edition  of  Kipling's  Indian  tales  is  pre- 
sented in  a  single  thick  volume,  the  cover 
being  decorated  with  the  design  of  an  Indian 
carpet,  and  provided  with  illustrations  by 
Mr.  L.  J.  Bridgman.  Oriental  Edition. 
750  pp.  i2mo. 


In  Great  Watkis.  Four  stories.  By 
Thomas  A.  Janvier,  author  of  "The  Uncle 
of  an  Angel,"  etc  This  is  a  group  of  stories 
of  the  sea,  0/  which  one  is  placed  in  the 
quaint  Dutch  island  of  Marken,  one  is  a 
story  of  Minnesota,  and  some  are  fascinating 
tales  of  old  Provence.  Mr.  Janvier  has  ad- 
mirably preserved  both  atmosphere  and  local 
color  in  these  stories.  Illustrated.  223  pp. 
i2mo. 


In  Spite  of  All.    By  Edna  Lyall,  author 
of  "Donovan,"  etc    532  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 


In  THE  Forest.  Tales  of  wood  life.  By 
Maxinulian  Foster.  The  chapters  making 
"P  this  book  deal  with  the  lives  of  the  larger 
anmials  in  the  forest  wilds,  and  have  already 
attracted  much  notice  through  their  mag- 
azine publication.  The  author  does  not  at- 
tempt to  make  the  animals  talk,  but  in  a 


series  of  pictures — vivid  and  intensely  dra- 
matic— ^puts  before  the  reader  the  daily  life 
and  experiences  of  these  wood  folk.  There 
is  virile  quality  m  the  tales  which  is  unusu- 
ally suggestive  of  the  sheer  force  of  nature 
in  her  natural  and  more  primitive  condi- 
tions.   Illustrated.    318  pp.    i2mo. 


In  the  Shadow  of  the  Black  Pine.  A 
romance  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
By  A.  G.  Plympton.  An  historical  romance 
laid  in  Boston  in  the  early  part  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  placing  there  a  young 
beauty  fresh  from  the  courts.  A  love  story 
ends  in  a  Puritan  trial,  but  the  chief  effort 
of  the  novel  is  to  depict  the  life  of  the  day. 
369  pp.    i2mo. 


Japanese  Miscellany,  A.  By  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  author  of  "Exotics  and  Retrospec- 
tives," etc  Brief  studies  of  the  various 
phases  of  Japanese  life.  "Dragon  Flies," 
"Songs  of  Japanese  Children,"  together  with 
some  short  stories,  whose  scene  is  laid  in 
Japan,  make  up  this  volume.  Mr.  Heam  is 
to-day  accepted  as  the  best  Western  inter- 
preter of  Japanese  life.  Illustrated.  305  pp. 
i2mo. 


John  Forsyth's  Aunts.  By  Sara  Orne 
White.  This  book  consists  of  a  collection  of 
stories  so  connected  that  they  form  prac- 
tically a  continuous  work.  The  scene  is 
not  a  "down-East"  farm,  however,  with  the 
familiar  old  home^iead  and  the  ancient  well, 
but  a  very  conservative  and  aristocratic  New 
England  villao^e,  Epninsrham  bv  name.  Chief 
among  the  characters  are  John  Forsyth's 
aunts,  three  maiden  ladies  of  old  family. 
Letitia,  Deborah  and  Lucy.  The  abundant 
tlaough  delicate  humor,  to  which  the  three 
aunts  contribute  largely,  and  several  pretty 
romances  among  the  younger  members  cf 
Eppingham  society  supply  the  book's  whole- 
some charm.    269  pp.     i2mo. 


Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Court. 
By  Francis  Nimmo  Greene.  A  reproduction 
of  pen  and  ink  drawings  by  E.  H.  Garrett, 
containing  brief,  simple  prose  summaries 
of  the  Arthurian  period  intended  for  the 
reading  of  children  in  their  early  years.  126 
pp.     i2mo. 

King  Midas.    A  romance.    By  Upton  Sin- 
clair.   Illustrated  by  Charles  M.  Relyea.    388 
pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 

King's  Ring,  The.  Being  a  romance  of 
the  days  of  Gustav  Adolphus  and  the  Thirty 
Years*  War.    Translated  from  the  Swedish 
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of  Zacharias  Topelius.  By  Sophie  Ohrwall 
and  Herbert  Arnold.  With  frontispiece  por- 
trait.   297  pp.     i2mo. 


Laird's  Luck  and  Other  Fireside  Tales, 
The.  By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.  The 
author  does  not  forget  to  be  genuinely  ro- 
mantic, for  all  that  he  is  lured  away  from 
the  point  here  and  there  by  his  fondness  for 
following  an  army  about ;  and  we  no  sooner 
begin  to  tire  of  his  details  than  we  come 
plump  upon  a  first-rate  piece  of  drama.  Love 
as  well  as  war  has  provided  him  with  ma- 
terial, and  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times. 
One  of  the  best  things  in  the  book  is  "The 
Poisoned  Ice,"  a  grisly  tale  of  murder  and 
plague  in  Panama  some  centuries  ago.  But 
from  the  nine  stories  in  the  collection  it  is 
difficult  to  choose;  they  are  all  worth  read- 
ing*    379  PP*     i2riio. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Last  op  the  Knickerbockers,  The.    A 
comedy    romance.      By    Herman    Knicker- 
bocker Viele,  author  of  "The  Inn  of  the  Sil- 
ver Moon,"  etc.    354  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 


Letters  From  My  Mau  To  which  are 
added  "Letters  to  an  Absent  One."  By 
Alphouse  Daudet.  Translated  by  Marion 
Mclntyre.  Two  volumes  of  short  stories, 
of  which  one — ^*'Letters  From  My  Mill" — 
contains  studies  of  the  Midi,  including  the 
"Pope's  Mule,"  so  universally  read.  The 
second  volume  holds  "Monday  Tales."  Both 
are  influenced  by  the  "Siege  of  Paris."  A 
number  of  letters  in  regard  to  this  event 
close  the  first  of  the  volumes.  The  vol- 
umes are  translated,  the  first  by  Katharine 
Prescott  Wormeley  and  the  second  by  Mar- 
ian Mclntyre.  Little  Masterpieces.  Illus- 
trated by  Adrien  Moreau.  2  vols.  24S,  326 
pp.  i6mo. 


sion,  but  three  rules  in  life — to  think  what 
she  pleases,  to  say  what  she  pleases,  and 
to  do  what  she  pleases.  Naturally  it  is  a 
case  of  the  meeting  of  the  .irresistible  force 
and  the  immovable  post,  for  the  young  lady 
has  overlooked  the  patent  fact  that  if  two 
people  are  going  to  live  together  in  any  pos- 
sible human  relation  there  have  to  be  con- 
cessions of  some  sort  or  other.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  there  are  to  be  found  in 
real  life  many  maidens  with  quite  such  guile- 
less ferocity  of  determination  and  innocent, 
rockbound  stubbornness  as  are  possessed  by 
this  damsel ;  but  if  there  are,  they  will  prob^ 
ably  have  much  the  same  experience  that  she 
had.  The  plot  is  original  and  fairly  well 
constructed,  and  there  is  considerable  hu- 
mor of  a  somewhat  grim  kind.  425  pp. 
i2mo. — Washington  Times. 


*LiAs's  Wife.  An  island  story.  By  Mar- 
tha Dunn  Baker.  "To  conquer  is  worth 
more  than  \o  possess."  This  is  the  lesson 
that  Miss  Martha  Baker  Dunn  extracts  from 
the  narrow  life  of  Maine  islanders,  simple, 
pious,  and  hard  working,  and  from  the 
sorrow  of  two  who  are  among  them,  but  not 
of  them — ^the  young  minister  and  the  heroine. 
It  is  Carlyle's  thought  of  the  blessedness 
higher  than  happiness,  but  it  is  brought  out 
with  never  a  stroke  too  much  in.  the  draw- 
ing, and  is  made  visible  even  to  those  seek- 
ing only  literary  merit.  It  is  possible  to  re- 
gard the  book  as  a  dialect  novel,  for  the 
islanders  clip  and  twist  the  King's  English, 
as  is  their  actual  custom,  but  their  sharp 
criticism  of  life  and  their  daring  excursions 
into  theology  are  not  indebted  to  bad  spell- 
ing for  edge  or  for  point.  Besides,  the  two 
or  three  scenes  from  which  they  are  absent 
include  some  clever  passages  at  arms  among 
women  and  men  of  the  world,  and  so  Miss 
Dunn  must  not  be  ranked  with  the  later 
authors  who  depend  upon  dialect  for  at- 
lustrated  by  Alfred  F.  Schmidt.  263  pp. 
i6mo. — N.  Y.  Times  Saturday   Review. 


Let  Not  Man  Put  Asunder.  By  Basil 
King.  The  most  striking  thing  in  this  book 
is  the  cleverness  with  which  it  reproduces 
certain  features  of  modern  "smart"  society 
in  this  country  and  in  England.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  conditions  are  really 
quite  as  bad  as  Mr.  King  represents  them 
to  be,  but  his  characters  certainly  do  play 
tennis  with  the  Seventh  Commandment;  in 
fact,  it  is  more  like  football,  the  way  in 
which  they  treat  that  unfortunate  moral  law. 
The  heroine  is  a  rich  New  England  girl  of 
Unitarian  traditions,  which  have  in  her  case 
produced  a  condition  of  paganism.  The  hero 
is  a  Puritan  of  the  same  section  of  country, 
and  holds  the  conservative  view  of  marriage, 
^vhile  the  heroine  has,  on  her  own  confes- 


LiGHT  Freights.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs,  au- 
tlior  of  "Many  Cargoes,"  etc.  In  a  world 
given  to  mutability  and  disenchantment,  it 
is  joyous  indeed  to  find  that  Mr.  Jacobs 
does  not  lose  in  flavor  or  fun.  His  new 
book  is  as  good  as  those  that  preceded  it; 
indeed,  we  are  half  inclined  to  think  it 
better.  We  cannot  at  the  moment  remember 
anything  in  "Many  Cargoes"  or  "Sea  Urch- 
ins" that  was  funnier  than  several  of  these 
"Light  Freights"— "A  Garden  Plot,"  for  ex- 
ample— and  we  are  certain  that  the  by-play 
grows  more  deft  and  engaging.  For  Mr. 
Jacobs,  it  should  be  remembered,  differs  from 
the  ordinary  narrator  of  funny  stories  in  one 
very  important  respect;  he  is  funny  in  the 
grain  as  well  as  in  the  mass.    You  have  to 
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watch  him  all  the  while,  or  you  will  per- 
haps miss  the  best  adjective  in  the  book  or 
the  slyest  sally  of  sarcasm.  For  "Light 
Freights"  is,  like  its  predecessors  (only  per- 
haps more  so),  a  very  epic  of  sarcasm.  This 
world  he  has  discovered — this  world  of  mu- 
tually deceptive,  yet  loyal  forecastles,  sul- 
phurous cabins,  and  of  resourceful  maidens ; 
where  eyes  are  blacked  as  part  of  the  daily 
routine;  where  men  are  boys  and  boys  are 
cynics — ^this  world,  we  fear,  exists  only  in  the 
re^ons  of  Mr.  Jacobs's  freakish  brain.  But 
what  a  triumph  for  Mr.  Jacobs's  delicate  art 
that  his  books  describing  it  can  go  into  every 
Icind  of  English  home  and  leave  only  laugh- 
ter in  their  wake!  315  pp.  i2mo.— London 
Academy. 


Man  of  Millions,  A.  By  S.  R.  Keightley, 
author  of  "The  Crimson  Sign,"  etc.  A 
story  of  to-day,  bright  and  readable,  with 
lovemaking,  intrieue,  a  mysterious  mur- 
der, and  a  Chinaman  who  flits  through  the 
pages.    336  pp.    i2mo. — ^London  Academy. 


Marble  Faun  ;  or,  The  Romancf  of 
Monte  Beni,  The.  By  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. This  is  a  small,  inexpensive  vol- 
ume that  places  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  one  of  the  greatest  American  novels. 
There  is  no  longer  a  reason  why  any  one 
should  lose  the  inspirations  of  Hawthorne. 
Wayside  Edition.  Two  volumes  in  one. 
259  pp.     i6mo. 


Lighthouse  Village,  A.  By  Louise  Lyn- 
don Sibley.  This  book  holds  the  true  savor 
of  the  New  England  coast — its  humor,  its 
pathos,  the  quaintness  of  its  people,  the 
hardships  of  their  lives,  their  great  courage, 
and  their  peculiar  salty  wit.  The  author  has 
caught  the  form,  looks,  manner,  accent,  and 
gesture  of  the  lighthouse  folk  to  a  nicety, 
and  makes  her  characters  live  before  the 
rcadcrs's  eyes.  The  dialogue  is  as  genume 
as  the  characters ;  it  seems  to  carry  the  salt 
air  and  rocky  coast  with  it,  and  the  people 
who  use  it  get  a  strong  hold  upon  one's  sym- 
pathies.   152  pp.    i2mo. 


Lives  of  the  Hunted.    By  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson,    author   of   "Wild   Animals     I 
Have  Known,"  etc.    With  over  two  hundred 
drawings.    360  pp.    8vo. 
See  review. 


Making  of  Jane.  A  novel.  By  Sarah 
Bamell  Elliott,  author  of  *' Jerry,"  etc. 
How  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Jane 
Ormonde  were  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
obedience  to  the  stronger  will  of  her  cousin, 
and  how  she  finally  emancipated  herself  from 
the  tyranuj  and  discovered  for  herself  the 
real  meaning  of  life,  is  the  plot  of  this 
novel.  A  study  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
interesting  character.  The  story  is  on  a 
high  plane,  and  is  the  most  noteworthy 
achievement  of  Miss  Elliott's  l»terary  career, 
revealing  unusual  insight  into  character  as 
well  as  the  mastery  of  a  style  of  singular 
^harm.    432  pp.     i2mo. 


Man  Prom  Glengarry,  The.    A  tale  of 
the  Ottawa,     By  Ralph  Connor,  author  of 
**The  Sky  Pilot,"  etc.    47.3  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 


March  of  the  White  Guard.  By  Gilb'^rt 
Parker.  This  story,  unprotected  by  copy- 
right, has  its  scene  laid  among  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  the 
extreme  Northwest,  with  a  touch  of  a  love 
story  in  Indian  life,  and  gives  a  suggestion 
of  the  endless  solitude  in  which  the  agents 
and  trappers  live.  With  frontispiece.  133  pp. 
i6mo. 


Marietta,  A  Maid  of  Venice.      By  F. 
Marion  Crawford,  author  of  "In  the  Palace 
of  the  King,"  etc.    457  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 


Mark  Everard.  A  romance.  By  Knox 
Magee,  author  of  "With  King  of  Shield," 
etc.  Mr.  Magee's  story  has  for  its  setting  the 
days  of  Charles  II,  but  the  interest  centres 
in  other  than  historica4  characters,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  much  is  made  of  the 
attempted  kidnapping  of  the  Queen  of 
Charles  II.    421  pp.    i2mo. 


Marriage  of  Mr.  Merivale,  The.  By 
Cecil  Headlam.  This  is  a  novel  by  an  Eng- 
lish writer  of  note.  Remarkable  originality 
coupled  with  a  deeply  original  problem  of 
the  heart  that  is  presented  to  the  reader 
for  solution  make  the  story  one  to  be  re- 
membered. English  politics  during  the  ex- 
citing discussions  of  the  South  African 
question  furnish  the  book's  only  historical 
material,  for  the  time  of  action  is  to-day, 
and  some  of  the  scenes  are  on  the  floor  of 
Parliament.    378  pp.     i2mo. 


Marrow  of  Tradftion,  The.    By  Charles 
W.  Cliestnutt.    329  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 
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Masques  of  Cupid.  By  Evangeline  Wil- 
Ixjur  Blashfield.  Four  short  comedies,  three 
in  one  act  each  and  one  in  two,  the  treat- 
ment preserving,  throughout,  the  spirit  of 
true  comedy.  Mr.  Blashfield's  delicate  and 
decorative  drawings  interpret  the  vivacity 
and  grace,  the  gayety  and  archness  of  the 
text  with  genuine  sympathy  and  add  to  the 
literary  distinction  of  this  dainty  volume 
the  element  of  artistic  distinction  as  well. 
Drawings  by  Edwin  Howlaiid  Blashfield. 


Miss  Marjorie  of  Silvermead.  By  Eve- 
lyn Everett-Green,  author  of  "Odeyne's  Mar- 
riage," etc.  Dorothy  Dacre,  a  typical  Eng- 
lish maiden,  undertakes  to  tell  us  the  story 
of  her  aunt.  Miss  Marjorie;  and,  in  doing 
so,  besides  giving  us  a  very  clear  idea  of 
Miss  Marjorie's  charming  personality,  she 
contrives  to  acquaint  us  with  many  of  the 
characters  in  the  quaint  little  village  of 
Silvermead.  vv^e  soon  become  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  love  affairs  of  Dorothy's  two 
friends  and  the  part  Miss  Marjorie  plays 
in  them ;  while,  before  the  close  of  the  book, 
we  learn  that  Dorothy  her  sen  has  given  her 
heart  into  the  keeoing  of  another.  This 
triple  love  story  is  entertaining,  and  both 
Miss  Marjorie  and  her  niece  are  such  per- 
sons as  it  is  a  delight  to  know.  Illustrated. 
382  pp.    i2mo. 


Mistress  Joy.    A  tale  of  Natchez  in  1798. 
Bv    Grace    MacGo wan- Cooke    and    Annie 
Booth  McKinney.     With  frontispiece.     370 
pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 


Most  Famous  Loba,  The.  By  Nellie  K. 
Blissett,  author  of  "From  the  Unsounded 
Sea,"  etc.  This  is  a  romance  of  Carcassonne, 
a  picturesque  tale  of  knights  and  ladies  and 
troubadours  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
most  of  all  a  story  of  the  beautiful  Loba, 
daughter  of  the  Sieur  de  Cabaret.  The  au- 
thor's vivid  imagination  brings  the  dra- 
matic happening  of  the  tale  vividly  before 
the  reader,  who  breathes  the  atmosphere  of 
a  life  strange  and  beautiful,  if  self-willed  and 
unrestrained.  Miss  Blissett's  romance  shows 
a  remarkable  nower  of  sympathy  with  her 
distant  theme  and  a  rare  talent  in  the  re- 
alization of  fanciful  characters.  Appletons* 
1  own  and  Country  Library.  325  pp.  Paper. 
i2nio. 


My  Lady  Peggy  Goes  to  Town.    By  Fran- 
ces Aymar  Mathews.     Illustrated  by  Har- 
rison Fisher.    339  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 


New  Americans.    By  Alfred  Hoddcr.  472 
pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 


Night-Side  of  Nature;  or.  Ghosts  ani> 
Ghost  Seers.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
published  of  the  many  reputable  books  on 
puzzling  psychic  phenomena,  such  as  dreams,, 
trance,  presentiments,  clairvoyance,  haunted 
houses,  troubled  spirits,  apparitions,  etc  The 
author  was  a  woman  of  education  and  char- 
acter, by  profession  a  novelist  and  by  nature 
imaginative,  but  not  superstitious.  In  "The 
Night-Side  of  Nature"  she  collected  many 
stories  of  incidents  that  were  inexplicable 
except  by  the  then  common  belief  in  ghostly 
influence  and  the  not  uncommon  fear  of 
witchcraft.  These  stories  she  endeavored 
to  clear  of  their  mystery,  but  she  had  little 
assistance,  for  in  her  time  there  were  no 
psychical  research  societies,  such  as  now 
exist,  to  investigate  such  phenomena  under 
the  light  of  modern  science,  so  her  book  is 
suor^estive  rather  than  conclusive ;  neverthe- 
less it  will  to-day  interest  a  hundred  times 
as  many  people  as  read  it  when  it  first  ap- 
peared. New  edition.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Thomson  Jay  Hudson,  Ph.  D.  451 
pp.    8vo.— The  Era. 


Oklahoma  Romance,  An.  By  Helen 
Churchill  Candee.  This  is  the  story  of  a 
love  affair  complicated  with  a  land  claim. 
The  hero  is  a  gallant  young  physician.  Paul 
Hepburn;  and  the  heroine,  Ruth  Sloane,  is 
daughter  to  the  trickster  who  contests  her 
lover's  right  to  the  plot  staked  out  after  a 
hard  ride  at  the  time  of  the  great  "Run"  of 
1889.    -m  pp.    1 2mo.— Publishers'  Weekly. 


Old  Indian  Legends.  Retold  by  Zitkala- 
Sa.  Fourteen  Dakota  Indian  legends,  > of 
which  five  are  on  "Iktomi,"  the  hero  of  the 
Sioux.  The  legends  are  told  simply,  direct 
from  the  Indian  narrative.  With  illustra- 
tions by  Angel  De  Cora.    165  pp.    i2mo. 


Old  Jed  Prouty.  By  Richard  Golden  and 
Mary  C.  Francis.  Jed  Prouty,  sturdy  old 
genius  of  the  Penobscot,  was  known  to 
countless  witnesses  by  his  performances  on 
the  stage  long  before  he  made  his  appear- 
ance between  book  covers.  In  stepping  from 
drama  to  printed  romance  he  loses  nothing 
from  the  New  England  quaintness  and  hu- 
mor which  has  endeared  him  to  so  many 
theatre-goers.  Mr.  Golden  is  remembered 
as  carrying  the  title  role  of  the  Jed  Prouty 
plav.  He  has  been  able  to  bring  to  his  col- 
laboration, therefore,  an  especially  acute  un- 
derstanding of  the  story's  principal  charac-^ 
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ter.  In  addition,  the  writers  have  had  the 
advantage  of  worldnR  with  facts,  for  Jed 
Prouty  really  lived  and  spoke  in  and  about 
Bucksport,  Me.  A  missing  mortgage  is  be- 
hind the  story's  chief  movement.  The  book 
is  mil  of  "human  nature"  interest  and  is  a 
perfect  mine  of  Yankee  wit  and  wisdom. 
.340  pp.    i2mo. — N.  Y.  World. 


Old  Knowledge,  The.  By  Stephen  Gwynn. 
'1  .le  plot  of  this  story  hinges  on  the  experi- 
ences of  an  English  girl  who  goes  to  stay 
by  herself  in  the  cottage  of  a  Donegal  peas- 
ant to  fish  and  paint.  In  the  process  of 
catching  her  first  salmon  she  makes  ac- 
quaintance with  a  young  Irishman  who 
comes  to  her  assistance,  and  of  his  uncle  the 
local  squire,  a  type  of  the  old-fashioned  Irish 
gentry,  whom  she  finds  sympathetic.  Seeing 
her  interested  in  Irish  life  the  young  man 
introduces  her  to  an  educated  peasant  who 
is  a  mystic  and  seer  of  visions,  and  more- 
over paints  the  visions  that  he  sees.  It  is 
not  only  a  charming  love  story,  but  it  is  full 
of  the  color  of  Irish  life  and  the  scenery 
and  the  talk  of  the  people,  of  the  gentry  as 

!  well  as  of  the  peasants,  and  one  gets  from 
this  novel  a  good   idea  of  the  prejudices, 

1  passions,  and  especially  the  ideal  passion 
for  the  country  itself,  and  the  vital  tie  be- 
tween the  land  and  its  people.  The  plot 
shows  how  one  woman  can  be  quite  a  differ- 
ent person  with  each  of  two  men,  and  find  it 
hard  to  follow  her  natural  inclination  in  the 
case  of  the  stronger  need  which  she  per- 
ceives in  the  man  who  makes  the  greater  de- 
mand upon  her.    292  pp.    i2mo. 


One  Forty-Two,  the  Reformed  Messen- 
r.E8  Boy.  By  Henry  M.  Hyde.  Another  col- 
lection of  stories  in  slang.  The  stories  differ 
little  in  their  quality  from  those  told  by 
"Billy  Burgundy"  in  "Toothsome  Tales." 
In  style,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to 
commend.  The  quality,  however,  we  hesi- 
tate to  condemn.  In  fact,  by  thousands 
of  readers  "One  Forty-Two"  will  be 
heartily  welcomed.  It  has  just  enough 
bon  ouche  for  the  slangy.  We  must,  there- 
fore, congratulate  its  versatile  and  talented 
author  upon  his  success.  203  pp.  i8mo. — 
Baltimore  Sun. 


Oriole's  Daughter.  By  Jessie  Fothergill, 
author  of  "The  First  Violin,"  etc.  A  re- 
print of  a  novel  which  first  appeared  in  1893 
and  again  in  1895.  It  describes  American 
characters,  but  its  scene  is  laid  in  a  Roman 
Pensione.  Century  Series.  319  pp.  i2mo. 
Paper. 


Over  the  Plum-Pudding.    By  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs,  author  of  "A  Houseboat  on 
the  Styx,"  etc.    Portrait  collection  of  Short 
Stories.     Illustrated.    245  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review. 


Parables  From  Nature.  By  Mrs.  Alfred 
Gatty,  author  of  "Aunt  Judy's  Tales,"  etc 
There  have,  these  late  years,  been  several 
attempts  to  instruct  or  amuse  by  "Parables," 
but  no  writer  has  succeeded  in  this  line  of 
composition  so  well  as  Mrs.  Gatty.  There 
is  a  geniality  and  a  naturalness  in  her  Par- 
ables that  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  at- 
tempts of  other  writers.  With  frontispieces. 
2  vols.    316,  320  pp.    i6mo. 


Parfit  Gentil  Knight,  A.    By  Charlton 
Andrews.     With  twelve  full-page  drawings 
by  J.  >H.  Vanderpoel.    414  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 


Passing  of  Mother's  Portrait,  The.  By 
Roswell  Field.  A  magazine  article,  orig- 
inally published  in  the  Atlantic,  describing 
the  gradual  passage  of  "mother's  picture," 
apparently  a  crayon  photograph,  from  the 
parlor  to  the  attic  as  "George**  and  "Caro- 
line" rise  in  life.    63  pp.    i2mo. 


Pine  Ridge  Plantation  ;  or,  The  Trials 
AND  Successes  of  a  Young  Cotton  Plant- 
er. By  WilHam  Drysdale.  The  hero  of 
tnis  story  is  an  underpaid  and  overworked 
farm  druge,  who  is  not  content  to  work  aim- 
lessly from  day  to  day,  but  who  sets  out  to 
make  his  own  living.  He  purchases  a  piece 
of  cheap  land  in  the  South  and  through 
persistent  efforts  converts  it  into  a  prosper- 
ous cotton  plantation.  The  evolution  of 
the  "patch"  into  the  plantation  is  consis- 
tently worked  out  by  the  author,  and  the 
story  is  brimful  of  life  and  earnest  endeavor. 
Illustrated.    320  pp.    i2mo. 


Pines  of  Lory,  The.  By  J.  A.  Mitchell, 
author  of  "Amos  Judd,"  etc.  There  is  a  real 
love  of  out-of-doors  in  this  story ;  and  what 
is  really  an  idyl  has  in  the  "Pines  of  Loiy" 
a  wholly  appropriate  setting.  The  two  chief 
characters  are  made  for  each  other.  Elinor, 
with  her  pride  softened  by  love  and  the  best 
of  her  nature  forcing  itself  to  the  front,  and 
«  Patrick,  with  his  cheery  and  dauntless  good- 
humor,  are  equally  attractive  in  their  differ- 
ing ways.  And  the  delightful  dog,  Solomon, 
must  not  be  forgotten  as  one  of  the  im- 
portant and  admirable  characters  of  the 
book.     The  story  is  very  attractively  told; 
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and  what  might  have  been  a  very  risque 
situation  is  saved  by  the  delicacy  of  its 
treatment.  Decorations  by  Albert  D.  Blash- 
field.  230  pp.  i2mo. — N.  Y.  Times  Satur- 
day Review. 


Politics.  Five  short  stories  from  Mc- 
Clure's  describing  national  and  municipal 
politics.  They  are  as  follows:  "Manufac- 
turer of  History,"  by  Charles  Warren ;  "The 
Member  From  the  Ninth,"  by  James  Gard- 
ner Sanderson;  "Deepwater  Politics,"  by 
May  McHenry;  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  by 
George  Beardsley,  and  "A  Temperance  Cam- 
paign," by  C.  K.  Turner.  With  frontispiece, 
178  pp.  i6mo. 


Portion  of  Labor,  The.    By  Mary  E.  Wil- 
kins,  author  of  "Jerome,"  etc.     Illustrated. 
563  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 


Pride  op  Race,  The.  By  B.  L.  Far j eon, 
author  of  "Great  Porter  Square,"  etc.  In 
this  novel  Mr.  Farjeon  has  taken  for  his  plot 
the  union  of  the  daughter  of  an  English  peer 
of  illustrious  descent  with  the  son  of  a  Jew 
who  has  risen  to  great  wealth,  and  the  men- 
tal developments  of  this  union,  the  struggle 
and  doubts  and  transitions  of  feeling,  the 
pride  of  the  Jew  and  that  of  the  English 
aristocrat,  have  afforded  scope  for  one  of 
the  most  interesting  love  stories  of  modern 
times.  All  classes  of  society  will  welcome 
this  striking  contribution  to  the  theme  of 
those  mixed  marriages  between  Jew  and 
Christian  which  are  destined  to  have  a  pow- 
erful bearing  on  the  Jewish  religion.  With 
frontispiece.     344  pp.     i2mo. 


Princess  of  the  Purple  Palace,  The. 
By  William  Murray  Graydon.  This  story 
deals  with  such  a  recent  reality  as  the  Siege 
of  Peking  by  the  Boxers  during  the  memor- 
able summer  of  1900.  It  tells  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  two  American  lads  in  th?ir  at- 
tempt to  rescue  from  the  Boxers  a  pretty 
little  Chinese  princess.    288  pp.    i2mo. 


Prophet  of  Berkeley  Square,  The.  By 
Robert  Hichens,  author  of  "Bye- Ways,"  etc. 
The  "prophet"  was  Mr.  Hennessey  Vivian, 
whose  admiration  for  a  great  astronomer 
had  led  him  to  study  the  stars,  and  in  their 
light  he  had  ventured  to  make  two  prophe- 
cies, each  of  which,  to  his  utter  amazement, 
was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  The  responsibility 
thus  acquired  weighed  heavily  upon  him, 
and  brought  in  its  train  such  harrowing  ex- 
periences as  to  result  finally  in  the  absolute 
abandonment  of   any   intercourse  with   the 


heavenly  bodies.  The  whole  thing  is  ab- 
surd and  abounds  in  droll  "hits"  at  many  of 
the  fads  of  the  day.  333  pp.  i2mo. — Pub- 
lishers' Weekly. 


Pussy  Meow:  The  Autobiography  of  a 
Cat.  By  S.  Louise  Patteson.  This  book 
abounds  in  practical  suggestions  about  the 
care,  the  food,  the  comfort  and  the  needs  of 
the  animal  world,  blended  so  pleasantly  with 
the  story  that  younc  people  and  adults  will 
find  it  charming  and  helpful.  Illustrated. 
237  pp.  i2mo. — From  the  Introduction  by 
Sarah  K.  Bolton. 


Road  to  Frontenac,  The.     By    Samuel 
Merwin.    Illustrated.    404  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 


Rosalynde's  Lovers.  By  Maurice  Thomp- 
son. After  producing  "Alice  of  Old  Vin- 
cennes,"  Maurice  Thompson  lowered  himself 
some  fifty  degrees  by  bringing  forth  "Rosa- 
lynde's  Lovers."  The  latter  is  indeed  a 
pretty,  attractive  little  tale,  but  it  is  simply 
nothing  in  depth  or  in  perfection  of  art 
It  is  hardly  original,  and  is  so  ethereal  in  its 
lightness  that  one  can  read  it  froni  beginning 
to  end  in  an  hour.  With  drawings  by  C 
Alden  Peirson.    247  pp.    i2mo. 


Ruling  Passion,  The.    Tales  of  nature 
and  human  nature.     By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
With  illustrations  by  W.  Appleton  Clark. 
296  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 


Salammbo.  By  Gustave  Flaubert.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  W.  Matthews.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Arthur  Symons.  Gustave  Flau- 
bert is  conceded  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest — if  not,  indeed,  the  greatest,  for  it 
is  an  open  question — of  modem  French 
novelists  of  the  realistic  school.  Not  at  all 
a  prolific  writer,  it  would  seem  that  his  lit- 
erary reticence,  concentrating  itself,  found 
expression  in  "Salammbo"  and  created  what  is 
undoubtedly  the  finest  and  the  truest,  as 
well  as  the  worthiest,  of  the  author's  works 
— "Madame  Bovary"  not  excepted.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  anything  more  full  of 
virile  strength  and  primitive  force,  yet  with 
so  complete  a  measure  of  delicacy  and  beau- 
ty, than  is  this  book.  Possessing  all  the  bal- 
ance, the  self-restraint  and  the  deliberateness 
which  mark  the  genius  of  matured  and 
clear-sighted  vision,  it  demands  a  first  place 
amongst  books.   426  pp.    i2mo. 

Severance.  By  Thomas  Cobb.  The  grad- 
ual "severance"  of  a  married  pair,  the  scene 
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being  laid  in  the  leisured  class  of  English 
sodety,  is  the  subject  of  this  novel,  which 
is  almost  altogether  devoted  to  the  slow 
steps  by  which  estrangement  came  about. 
314  pp.    i2mo. 

Shipmates.     By  Morgan  Robertson,  au- 
thor of  "Masters  of  Men,"  etc.  With  frontis- 
piece.  347  pp.    i2mo. 
Sec  review.. 


Shoes  of  Fortune,  The.  By  Neil  Munro, 
author  of  "John  Splendid,"  etc.  This  is  a 
tale  of  character  and  adventure,  moving 
in  Scotland  and  France  and  to  some  extent 
upon  the  sea,  the  period  being  1755.  The 
hero,  Paul  Greig,  a  young  lad,  new  from  a 
Scots  college,  inherits  from  his  uncle  a 
trivial  legacy,  his  diary  and  the  so-called 
Shoes  of  Fortunes,  which  had  been  worn  in 
many  wanderings  by  the  uncle,  and  are  cred- 
ited by  the  nephew  with  magic  qualities  of 
inspiration  and  stimulation.  They  play  a 
curious  part  in  all  that  follows,  leading  him 
to  the  love  of  a  girl  in  the  neighborhood,  a 
duel  with  a  supposititious  rival  in  her  affec- 
tions, the  apparent  death  of  the  latter,  and 
Paul's  flight  in  a  Scots  ship.  The  story 
deals  with  a  portion  of  the  Jacobite  ro- 
mance hitherto  untouched  in  fiction  and 
founded,  to  some  extent,  on  contemporary 
documents.    344  pp.    i2mo. 

Some  Women  I  Have  Known.  By  Maar- 
ten  Maartens,  author  of  "Joost  Avelingh," 
etc    With  frontispiece.    322  pp.    i2mo. 
See  With  New  Books. 


Sons  of  the  Sword.  A  romance  of  the 
Peninsular  War.  By  Margaret  L.  Woods. 
Spain  during  the  Napoleonic  period  subse- 
quent to  the  Peace  of  Amiens  is  the  scene 
of  this  novel.  An  English  girl,  a  detenue, 
lives  an  adventuresome  life  amid  the  clash 
of  continental  armies.  Left  alone  in  hostile 
France  she  seeks  the  protection  of  an  ope- 
ratic singer  to  whom  her  family  had  once  done 
a  service.  With  her  company  she  journeys 
to  Spain,  henceforth  to  be  known  as  Sera- 
phine.  A  young  French  officer's  infatuation 
ior  the  foreigner  furnishes  the  romantic 
clement.  For  her,  he  braves  the  displeasure 
of  the  Emperor,  loses  his  decorations  and  is 
sent  on  dangerous  missions.  But  his  lucky 
star  prevails,  and  this  Son  of  the  Sword 
rides  back  again  and  receives  his  crosses  once 
more  from  the  hands  of  the  "Sire."  Thus 
Napoleon  is  not  an  incidental  character,  but 
an  influential  force  in  the  action  of  the  story, 
revealing  by  his  acts  that  unique  nature  in 
which  the  great  and  the  little,  the  god-like 
and  the  base,  were  so  startlingly  blended. 

393  pp.    i2mo. 


St.  Nazarius.  By  A.  C.  Farquharson* 
The  title  of  this  novel  is  taken  from  a 
monastery  in  a  dreamland  of  the  author's, 
imagining  at  which  are  educated  the  son  and 
the  nephew  of  Sebastian  Count  of  Olden- 
burg. As  they  grow  to  men's  estate  they 
both  fall  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a 
neighboring  Baron.  Humphreys,  who  is 
vowed  to  the  priesthood,  persuades  himself 
that  his  friendship  is  purely  platonic  or  spir- 
itual and  his  cousin  marries  the  heroine  and 
dies  soon  afterwards.  The  real  interest  of 
the  story  then  begins.  In  a  sense  it  has  a 
religious  basis  without  being  pietistic.  In 
its  essence  it  is  the  working  out  of  a  study 
of  the  friendship  of  man  and  man,  and  the 
friendship  of  man  and  woman,  and  the  love 
of  man  and  woman.  It  is  a  book  in  which 
the  higher  qualities  which  distinguish  true 
literature  are  nkely  to  attract  some  attention. 
308  pp.    i2mo. 

Stratagems  and  Spoils.  Stories  of  love 
and  politics.  By  William  Allen  White,  au- 
thor of  "The  Court  of  Boyville,"  etc  This 
volume  deals  intimately  and  most  interest- 
ingly with  life  in  that  part  of  the  West  im- 
mediately beyond  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
main  interest  in  each  story  is  the  exposition 
of  character  and  social  life.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  this  side  of  modern  life  in  the 
West  has  been  used  as  material  for  fiction 
by  a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  it,  and  one  who  is  at  the  same  time 
a  skilled  teller-of-tales.    Illustrated.    291  pp. 


Supreme  Sacrifice;  or,  Gillette's  Mar- 
riage. By  Mamie  Bowles,  author  of  "The 
Amazing  Lady,"  etc.  The  history  of  an  un- 
successful marriage.  The  man  was  poor, 
something  of  an  invalid,  and  without  any 
trace  of  nobility  of  character.  He  loved  one 
woman ;  but,  as  she  possessed  but  few  of  the 
world's  goods,  he  married  Gillette.  The  re- 
sult is  misery.  The  method  of  escape  from 
the  misery  is  original.  The  unhappy  wife  is 
excellently  drawn :  indeed,  the  characteriza- 
tion is  good  throughout.  327  pp.  i2mo. — 
London  Academy. 

Survivor,  The.  By  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim,  author  of  "A  Millionaire  of  Yester- 
day," etc.  An  English  girl's  juvenile  A 
novel  of  English  rural  dissenting  life  which 
opens  in  a  dissenting  chapel  where  a  young 
man,  the  hero,  is  preaching  his  first  sermon. 
He  passes  under  the  influence  of  a  woman 
of  the  world  who  leads  him  into  ways  which 
end  in  paths  of  more  pleasantness  than 
peace.  Illustrated  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.  310- 
pp.    i2mo. 

Tale  of  a  Nun,  The.  Deals  with  the  life 
of  a  nun  who  is  tempted  by  love  and  worldly- 
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ways,  with  the  result  that  she  leaves  the 
convent,  but  to  return  later.  The  story  is 
translated  from  the  verse  of  an  old  Dutch 
legend  of  about  1320,  and  is  a  reprint  of 
that  which  occurred  in  the  Pageant.  The 
book  is  printed  throughout  in  black  face 
Jenson  type  on  Vangelder  deep-toned  hand- 
made paper,  the  title  page  of  which  is  col- 
ored by  hand.    43  pp.    i2mo. 

Tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With  an  in- 
troduction by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  Con- 
tains fifteen  of  Poe's  prose  tales.  Among 
these  are  the  best  known :  "The  Gold  Bug," 
"The  Descent  Into  the  Malestrom,"  "MS. 
Found  in  a  Bottle,"  "The  Black  Cat,"  "The 
Cask  of  Amontillado,"  etc.  Mr.  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie  contributes  an  introduction 
which  reviews  the  position  of  Poe,  contrasts 
him  with  Hawthorne  and  points  out  that  he 
stood  for  the  French  influence  and  manner 
in  American  literature.  Century  Classics. 
With  frontispiece.    499  pp.    i2mo. 

Tales  From  Tolstoi.  Translated  from 
the  Russian,  with  biography  of  author.  By 
R.  Nisbet  Bain.  These  twelve  tales  ap- 
peared originally  in  the  nurses'  periodical 
MiSERicoRDLA  during  1891-1899.  The  titles 
are:  "Master  and  Man;"  "How  Much  Land 
Does  a  Man  Require?"  "How  the  Little 
Demon  Earned  His  Stolen  Crust  of  Bread ;" 
"Where  Love  is  There  God  is  Also;"  "The 
Candle;  or,  How  the  Good  Muzhik  Over- 
came the  Evil  Overseer;"  "Neglect  a  Fire 
and  it  Will  Overmaster  Thee;"  "Two  Old 
Men;"  "What  Men  Live  By;"  "God  Sees  the 
Right  Though  He  be  Slow  to  Speak;"  "The 
Grain  That  Was  Like  an  Egg;"  "Three 
Old  Men;"  "The  Godfather."  With  photo- 
gravure portrait.  285  pp.  i2mo. — Publish- 
ers* Weekly. 

Tales  of  Dunstable  Weir.  By  Zack.  A 
volume  of  tales,  brilliant  in  style  and  execu- 
tion, by  the  Englishwomen  whose  last 
spring's  novel,  "The  White  Cottage,"  Rich- 
ard Henry  Stoddard  considers  "a  sure  test 
of  the  literary  intelligence  and  judgment  of 
its  readers  and  a  positive  revelation  of  the 
genius  of  its  author."  Each  new 'book  from 
this  pen  has  now  a  peculiar  interest,  due 
to  the  rapid  development  of  a  rare  talent  that 
may  attain  no  one  knows  what  end.  Zack's 
first  book,  "Life  is  Life,"  embodying  the  best 
stories  written  since  the  beginning  of  her 
literary  career  in  1896,  made  a  distinct  im- 
pression and  placed  her  securely  in  the  lit- 
erary fold.    259  pp.    i2mo. 

Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come;  or,  Salathiel, 
THE  Wandering  Jew.  By  George  Croly.  In- 
troductory letter  by  Gen.  Lewis  Wallace.  A 
reprint  with  twenty  full -paged  drawings  by 


T.  de  Thulstrup,  under  a  new  title  of  Croly's 
"Salathiel  and  the  Wandering  Jew."  In  ad- 
dition to  Mr.  Croly's  notes,  there  are  let- 
ters from  leading  Jews  upon  the  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  from  the  present  Jewish  point  of 
view,  a  history  of  the  doctrine  of  "The  Sec- 
ond Coming  of  Christ,"  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Greg- 
ory, and  "Reasons  for  the  Belief  That 
Christ  Will  Come  Within  the  Next  Twenty 
Years,"  by  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson.  "Sala- 
thiel," which  is  the  original  of  many  re- 
ligious romances  which  have  succeeded  it 
has  its  scene  in  Palestine,  and  the  romance 
extends  in  time  from  the  Crucifixion  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Gen.  Lewis  Wal- 
lace contributes  the  introduction.  2  vols. 
i2mo. 


Ten  Boys  From  Dickens.  By  Kate  Dick- 
inson Sweeter.  These  stories  of  ten  boys  se- 
lected from  Dickens'  works  are  told  in  his 
own  words  and  are  intended  to  interest 
young  people  in  the  sympathetic  narratives 
of  the  lives  of  Dickens'  boys  and  in  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  his  works.  Illustrated  by 
George  Alfred  Williams.    221  pp.    8vo. 

Thyra.     a   romance  of  the   Polar   Pit. 
By  Robert  Anaes  Bcnnet.    Illustrated  by  E. 
L.  Bltimcnschein.    258  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review* 

Traitor's  Way,  The.  By  S.  Levett- Yeats, 
author  of  "The  Honor  of  Savelli,"  etc  This 
story,  which  has  already  appeared  in  a  maga- 
zine, is  laid  in  the  time  of  Richelieu.  Mr. 
Yeats  selects  as  his  hero  a  man  who  is  a 
traitor  to  his  friends.  A  sombre  vivid  in- 
terest runs  through  the  entire  record.  With 
frontispiece  by  W.  B.  Gilbert.    329  pp.  i2mo. 

Under  the  Black  Raven  ;  or.  Saga,  the 
King  From  Out  of  the  Sea.  By  Paul 
Creswick,  author  of  "In  Alfred's  Days," 
etc.  This  romance  is  cast  in  the  atmosphere 
and  style  of  a  saga  and  tells  the  return  of 
Sweyn  Harfargr,  sometimes  known  as  Saga, 
the  Dane,  to  his  father's  kingdom,  his  en- 
counter with  the  usurper  Hastings,  his  de- 
spairs, defeat  and  ultimate  victory.  Illus- 
trated by  T.  H.  Robinson.    303  pp.    i2mo. 

Usurper,  The.  By  William  J.  Locke. 
Mr.  Locke  continues  in  this  volume  his  study 
of  the  contrasts  of  English  life,  the  novd 
opening  with  the  meeting  of  a  wcMnan  of  so- 
ciety and  a  man  who  has  made  a  large  for- 
tune and  has  just  endowed  a  large  hospital. 
The  interaction  between  the  opposing  views 
and  training  of  these  two  characters  offers 
the  subject  of  the  novel,  which  has  in  it  such 
action  and  catastrophe  as  can  be  introduced 
into  the  ordered  life  of  a  great  city  like 
London.    356  pp.    i2mo. 
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VANin-  Fair.  By  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray.  Edited  by  Walter  Jerrold.  This 
is  another  new  edition  of  ** Vanity  Fair."  It 
consists  of  three  medium-sized  volumes,  at- 
tractively bound  in  olive-green,  with  bold, 
dear  t3rpe  and  frontispieces  in  photogravure. 
It  is  one  of  the  neatest  editions  of  the  book 
that  we  have  yet  had.  With  illustrations  by 
Charles  E.   Brock.  329,  331,  351  pp.   i6mo. 

Vicar  and  His  Friends,  The.  Reported 
by  Cunningham  Geikie,  D.  D.  Dr.  Geikie 
has  been  at  some  pains  to  make  his  Vicar 
live;  he  devotes  his  first  chapter  to  that 
laudable  purpose.  Unfortunately  he  never 
succeeds  in  imparting  any  touch  of  individ- 
uality to  the  man;  he  remains  a  mere  uni- 
versal— a  type  of  the  old-fashioned  country 
parson,  illuminated  with  a  modern  liberal- 
ism that  is  wholly  unaware  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  orthodoxy.  339  pp.  Indexed. — 
i      London  Academy. 

j  Vicar  of  St.  Luke's,  The.  By  Sibyl  Creed. 
This  story  is  not  comnlicated.  It  tells  of  the 
efforts  of  the  title-character  to  introduce  a 
more  elaborate  ritual  into  the  services  of 
the  church  to  which  he  has  been  lately  ap- 
pt)inted.  He  meets  with  much  encourage- 
ment, but  encounters  strenuous  opposition, 
also.  He  is  a  High-Churchman  of  the  best 
tvoe,  and  wins  a  clear  majority  of  his  par- 
i^hione^s  to  his  side.  Although  he  has  vow- 
ed \vithin  himselt  that  he  will  not  marry, 
he  yields  in  spite  of  himself  to  his  love  for 
the  daughter  of  a  free-thinking  neighbor, 
and  becomes  betrothed  to  her.  The  day 
after  this  event  a  false  and  scandalous  accu- 
sation is  brought  against  him  by  a  young 
woman  who  has  failed  to  attract  his  affec- 
tion; and,  when  his  fiancee  hears  of  this, 
the  shock  overwhelms  her  and  she  dies.  He 
is  exonerated,  but  gives  up  his  living  and 
goes  abroad.  Two  years  later  we  find  him  a 
novice  in  a  Jesuit  monastery,  and  the  book 
ends  with  his  final  attainment  to  spiritual 
peace.  39Q  pp.  i2mo. — N.  Y.  Times  Sat- 
urday Review. 

Wall  Street  Stories.  By  Edwin  Lefevre. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  setting 
for  a  good  story  than  Wall  Street.  On  the 
Exchange,  every  day  is  a  day  of  excitement, 
made  notable  by  dangerous  risks,  narrow 
escapes,  victories,  defeats.  Combined  with 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  this  life,  Edwin 
Lefevre  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  art 
of  the  story-teller,  and  each  episode  which 
he  relates  is  full  of  human  interest,  sym- 
pathy and  humor.    224  pp.    i2mo. 

Washington! A NS,  The.  By  Pauline  Brad- 
ford Mackie  (Mrs.  Herbert  Muller  Hop- 
kins), author  of  "Mademoiselle  de  Berny/' 
etc    The  plot  of  this  story  is  based  upon 


the  career  (not  long  since  ended)  of  a  bril- 
liant and  well-known  woman  who  was  at 
that  time  a  power  in  official  circles.  The 
catastrophe  which  forms  the  turning-point  is 
the  wreck  of  the  great  lady's  ambition,  which 
was  to  make  her  father  President.  The  book 
will  be  of  interest  in  the  insight  it  aflfords 
into  history,  which  is.upon  the  personal  side, 
as  yet  unwritten,  and  will  please  through 
the  charm  of  its  love  story  between  the  niece 
of  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Cabinet  and  his 
private  secretary.  With  frontispiece  by 
i  hilip  R.  Goodwin.    357  pp.     i2mo. 

W^HAT  Happened  to  Wiggles  worth.  By 
W.  O.  Fuller.  Robert  J.  Burdette  contrib- 
utes "A  Soft  Word,"  which  appears  in  the 
back  as  an  introduction,  although,  as  Mr. 
Burdette  says :  **Mr.  Fuller's  humor  has  no 
need  of  the  finger  post  of  an  introduction; 
his  manner  bears  no  stamp  save  that  of  his 
own  personality ;  his  characters  introduce 
themselves  as  old  friends."  This  book  con- 
tains manv  hundred  laughs — laughs  that  the 
reader  will  not  re<?ret.  The  characters  are 
finely  drawn — that  of  the  "hero"  with  par- 
ticular strength  that  makes  him  a  real  per- 
sonage who  will  take  a  place  in  the  portrait 
gallery  of  our  literature.    Illustrated.   i2mo. 

Where  the  Sugar  Maple  Grows.  By  Ade- 
line M.  Teskey.  Canadian  rural  life  prom- 
ises to  be  perpetuated  in  our  literature 
through  the  medium  of  "Where  the  Sugar 
Maple  Grows,"  a  charming  volume  of 
sketches.  .The  author,  Adeline  M.  Teskey, 
is  a  resident  of  Canada  and  her  work  will 
prove  a  revelation  to  those  persons  who 
claim  that  Canada  has  no  literature.  Miss 
Teskey  has  produced  in  these  idylls  of  a 
Canadian  village  something  unique  in  the 
way  of  character  studies,  equal  in  all  respects 
to  the  quaint  types  of  "Beside  the  Bonnie 
Briar  Bush."  Illustrations  by  F.  S.  Gordon. 
Designs  by  W.  Howard  Bartle.  268  pp. 
i2mo. 

While  Charlie  Was  Away.  By  Mrs. 
Poultney  Bigetow.  Mrs.  Bigelow  tells  a 
vivid  story  of  a  woman  in  London  "smart" 
life  whose  hunger  for  love  involves  her  in 
perils,  but  finds  a  true  way  out  in  the  end. 
Her  tale  is  remarkable  for  its  picture  of  the 
feverish  craving  for  excitement,  the  constant 
demands  of  a  vanity  that  fears  a  loss  of  at- 
tractiveness, and  the  pathetic  underlying 
desire  for  real  love  that  are  so  cleverly  sug- 
gested in  the  leading  character  and  illus- 
trated in  other  figures  of  the  London  social 
environment.  The  book  is  witty  and  enter- 
taining, but  it  goes  deeper  than  entertain- 
ment, and  the  tale  and  its  suggestions  will 
impress  every  reader.    166  pp.    i6mo. 

White  Aprons.  A  romance  of  Bacon's 
Rebellion.     Virginia,  1676.     By  Maud  Wil- 
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der  Goodwin,  author  of  "Sir  Christopher," 
etc.  The  third  colonial  story  which  the 
author  has  written.  "The  Head  of  a  Hun- 
dred," "Sir  Christopher"  and  "White 
Aprons"  form  a  series,  the  present  volume 
standing  last,  having  its  scene  in  Bacon's 
Rebellion.  The  novel  follows  Mrs.  Good- 
win's usual  method  of  a  running  dialogue, 
with  little  description,  trusting  to  the  char- 
acters to  tell  their  own  story.  New  edition. 
Illustrated.    338  pp.     i2mo. 

Wooing  of  Sheila,  The.  By  Grace  Rhys, 
author  of  "Mary  Dominic."  This  story  has 
its  scene  laid  in  Ireland,  giving  the  usual 
contrasts  between  landlord  and  squire  and 
their  tenants,  with  a  love  story  between  a 
peasant  girl  apd  the  son  of  the  squire,  loner 
drawn  out  through  the  entire  volume.  2Q1 
pp.    i2mo. 

Year  in  a  Yawl,  A.  By  Russell  Double- 
day.  From  the  log  of  Capt.  Ransom.  This 
is  the  real  story  of  the  remarkable  cruise 
of  four  boys  in  a  thirtv-foot  craft  of  their 
own  construction.  They  started  from  Lake 
Michigan  and  by  the  Mississippi  River 
reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  skirted  the  en- 
tire coast  of  Florida,  and,  proceeding  on 
up  to  the  coast  of  New  York,  by  the  Hud- 
son and  the  Great  Lakes,  completed  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Eastern  United  States.  This  adventurous 
party  had  many  exciting  and  new  experi- 
ences during  the  days  afloat  and  on  shore 
in  many  lands,  from  tropical  Florida  to  the 
Northern  Lakes.    Illustrated.    365  pp.  i2mo. 


H 


America.  By  Mary  Ford.  This  history 
of  the  United  States  for  young  people  tells 
the  story  from  the  discovery  down  to  the 
murder  of  President  McKinley.  After  a 
brief  account  of  Columbus,  the  work  is  con- 
fined to  this  country  in  about  the  usual  pro- 
portions. The  story  is  simply  told,  and, 
owing  to  the  extremely  condensed  narra- 
tive, is  necessarily  somewhat  dry,  though 
simple  and  for  the  most  part  using  words 
easy  of  comprehension.  The  Children's 
Library.     Illustrated.    220  pp.     i6mo. 

Aristotle  on  the  Athenian  Constitu- 
tion. Translated,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes,  by  F.  C.  Kenyon,  M.  A.  A  revised 
translation  of  the  manuscript  of  Aristotle's 
Athenian  Constitution,  discovered  in  1892. 
Various  changes  are  made,  due  to  the 
fruits  of  study  during  the  past  decade,  but 
the  general   views  expressed   remain   unal- 


tered.   With  frontispiece.    116  pp.   Indexed. 
iSmo. 


Australasia,  Old  and  New.  By  J.  Grat- 
tan  Gray,  author  of  "His  Island  Home," 
etc.  ^  This  book  is,  in  the  main,  J.  Grattan 
Gray's  prophecy  that  Australia  will  shortly 
be  an  independent  nation.  He  seems  con- 
scious that  the  view  will  prove  unpopular 
in  England;  but  he  is  far  from  being  im- 
pressed with  awe  touching  the  public  senti- 
ment in  the  parent  country.  Indeed,  he 
frankly  tells  his  readers  that  England  is 
lamentably  and  inexcusably  ignorant  of 
Australasia.  And  the  excuse  will  be  smaller 
if  England  shall  remain  ignorant  after  an 
opportunity  to  learn  from  Mr.  Gray's  book. 
There  is  both  a  history  and  an  appreciation 
of  Australasia,  and  both  rest  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  rarely  attractive  data.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  islands,  their  reclaiming  and 
development,  and  the  present  peculiar  in- 
dustrial condition  will  all  be  read  with  inter- 
est by  students  throughout  the  world.  The 
book  will  take  its  place  with  the  best  works 
of  reference — and  it  will  not  be  crowded  by 
its  kind.  385  pp.,  with  appendix.  i2mo.— 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Bastille,  The.  By  Capt.  the  Hon.  D. 
Bingham.  With  a  preface  bv  James  Breck 
Perkins.  Captain  Bingham's  method  has 
been  simple,  yet  for  the  most  part  satisfac- 
torily exhaustive.  He  has  made  a  thorough 
reading  of  the  sixteen  volumes  of  the  Bas- 
tille documents  compiled  by  M.  Ravaisson, 
and,  taking  this  work  as  a  background,  he 
has  filled  in  his  pictures  with  traditions, 
legends  and  history  derived  from  other 
sources.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  criticise  other  authors  who  have 
attempted  work  somewhat  along  his  lines 
and  who  have  drawn  their  inspiration  from 
the  same  source.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  468, 
488  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. — N.  Y.  Times  Satur- 
day Review. 

Book  of  the  Courtier,  The.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  of  Count  Baldesar  Castig- 
lione  by  L.  E.  Opdycke.  This  book  consists 
of  four  dialogues,  in  which  a  score  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  gathered  at  the  Court  of 
Urbino,  discuss  in  sprightly  fashion  the 
character  and  accomplishments  requisite  in 
the  perfect  lady  and  the  perfect  gentleman. 
It  deals,  however,  even  more  with  the  quali- 
ties that  underlie  good  breeding  than  with 
mere  manners.  First  orinted  by  the  Aldus 
family,  in  1528,  and  soon  translated  into 
Spanish,  French,  English,  Latin  and  Ger- 
man, it  has  since  been  issued  in  no  less  than 
135  editions  and  has  excited  throughout 
Europe  an  influence  that  can  be  traced  even 
to  the  present  day.  Although  three  English 
translations   have  preceded   this,  the  most 
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modern  of  them  dates  from  1727,  while  the 
only  recent  reorint  is  that  of  the  earliest 
English  version,  with  the  spelling  current  at 
the  time  of  Shakespeare's  birth,  and  without 
notes  or  illustrations.  The  present  trans- 
lator has  aimed  to  present  the  author's 
meaning  accurately  and  simply,  and  to  pre- 
serve as  much  as  possible  of  the  flavor  of 
the  quaint  original.  Illustrated.  8vo. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Careers  of   Danger  and  Daring.      By 
Qcveland    Moffett.    With   illustrations   by 
Jay  Hambridge,  George  Varian  and  others. 
419  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 


Cavalier  and  Puritan  in  the  Days  of 
THE  Stuarts.  Compiled  from  the  private 
papers  of  Sir  Richard  Newdigate,  with  ex- 
tracts from  MS.  news-letters  addressed  to 
him  between  1675  and  1689.  By  Lady  New- 
digate-Newdegate,  author  of  "The  Chev- 
erels  of  Cheverel  Manor,"  etc.  The  lighter 
side  of  public,  private  and  social  life  in  the 
days  of  the  Stuarts  is  illustrated  in  these 
pages.  The  writer  recalls,  as  the  original 
source  of  her  information,  a  figure  once 
familiar  in  English  country  life,  but  long 
since  superseded  by  the  news  trains  and 
telegraphs  connecting  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  earth.  This  figure  was  the  news-letter 
writer.  He  was  employed  professionally 
bv  those  living  at  a  distance  from  London. 
'The  chapter  entitled  "An  Autocrat  at 
Home"  shows  Sir  Richard's  management 
of  his  fifteen  children  and  of  the  expenses 
of  his  seven  daughters,  and  of  the  fines  he 
imposed  if  they  chanced  to  cross  his  pleas- 
ure. Lady  Newdigate.  by  her  clever  run- 
ning commentary,  adds  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest of  these  naive  and  racy  details  of 
English  life  200  years  ago.  With  a  portrait. 
359  pp.    Indexed. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Chronicles  of  the  House  of  Borgia. 
By  Frederick  Baron  Corvo.  This  account 
of  the  House  of  Borgia  is  prefaced  by  a 
statement  of  the  author's  intention,  in  which 
the  current  view  of  the  members  of  the 
house  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies are  attacked  as  part  scandal  and 
part  due  to  ill  nature.  The  author  hotly  dis- 
claims any  intention  to  "whitewash,"  but 
asserts  that  the  book  is  simply  a  careful 
statement  of  undoubted  facts,  based  on  an 
investigation  of  the  documents,  eliminating 
what  was  mere  gossip.  The  various  anec- 
dotes told  in  regard  to  the  members  of  the 
Borgia  family  are  noted  for  the  purpose  of 
pvine  evidence  against  them.  Special  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  period 
of  the  Borgias  marked  the  healing  of  the 
great  schism  between  the  East  and  the  West 
Churches  and  the  return  of  learning.  While 


written  in  an  awkward  style,  the  work  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  original  infornia- 
tion,  with  a  new  view  of  an  important  his- 
torical episode.  Illustrated.  361  pp.,  with 
appendix.    8vo. 

Cinq  Mars;  or,  A  Conspiracy  Under 
Louis  XI IL  By  Alfred  de  Vigny.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Hazlitt.  A  reissue  of  the 
American  edition  of  this  historical  novel, 
laid  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, at  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIH,  which  first  appeared  in  this  country 
in  1889.  It  appears  now,  as  before,  with 
illustrated  chapter  headings  and  frontispiece 
and  a  sketch  of  the  author,  describing  his 
literary  career.     291  pp.     i2mo. 

Colonial  Fights  and  Fighters.  By  Cy- 
rus Townsend  Brady,  author  of  "American 
Fights  and  Fighters,"  etc.  In  this  new 
book  the  author  gives  a  notable  new  es- 
timate of  the  character  and  career  of  Gen- 
eral Braddock.  "Nothing  defeats  like 
defeats,' "  says  Mr.  Brady,  "and  poor  Brad- 
dock  has  been  overwhelmed  with  unmerited 
censure,  his  character  and  career  made  the 
subject  of  heartless  jest,  his  misfortunes 
emphasized  by  undeserved  obloquy,  his 
reputation  destroyed  by  insinuation  and  in- 
nuendo, and  his  <yood  qualities — which  were 
many — have  been  almost  totally  lost  sight 
of."  Then  follows  an  account  of  General 
Braddock's  long  and  brave  service  in  the 
English  army.  In  closing  Mr.  Brady  says: 
"It  was  Braddock's  misfortune  to  be  the 
first  British  soldier  to  conduct  a  campaign 
against  Indians  and  savages  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  unless  he  were  possessed  of  the 
genius  which  would  enable  him  to  adapt 
himself  to  unknown  and  unfamiliar  con- 
ditions, the  first  soldier  was  fairly  enough 
doomed  to  defeat.  I  have  a  great  sympathy 
for  him  and  some  admiration,  which  has 
arisen  without  design  on  my  part  from  a 
study  of  the  various  authorities  used  in  pre- 
paring this  account.  Arrogant,  imperious, 
stubborn,  self-willed,  hard,  he  had  his  faults 
— and  they  were  grave — but  they  were  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  his  virtues."  Illus- 
trated with  original  drawings  by  Gibbs, 
Schoonover  and  others,  and  reproductions 
from  rare  old  prints,  maps,  diagrams,  etc. 
331  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 

Confessions  ok  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
The.  Translated  from  the  French.  This 
translation  of  the  "confessions"  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  includes  passages  usually 
omitted  from  English  versions.  537  pp. 
8vo. 

Court  and  Reign  of  Francis  the  First, 
King  of  France,  The.  By  Julia  Pardoe. 
With  preface  by  Adolphe  Cohn.    A  reissue 
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of  Miss  Pardee's  work,  first  issued  in  1849, 
published  in  three  shapely  i2mo  volumes, 
with  a  brief  preface  by  Adolphe  Cohn.  With 
frontispieces.    355,  355,  357  pp.    Indexed. 

Diamond  Necklace,  The.  Being  the  true 
story  of  Marie-Antoinette  and  the  Cardinal 
de  Rohan.  From  new  documents  recently 
discovered  in  Paris.  By  Frantz  Funck. 
Brentano.  Authorized  translation  by  H. 
Sutherland  Edwards  This  summary  of  the 
case  of  the  "diamond  necklace"  based  on 
"new  documents"  has  just  appeared  in  Ger- 
many. While  it  combines  with  the  sum- 
mary of  the  records  and  sound  history 
the  method  and  manner  in  fiction,  dialogue 
being  freely  introduced,  it  is  accepted  as  a 
full  authoritative  record  of  this  tangled  in- 
cident. With  twelve  full-page  illustrations. 
350  pp.     i2mo. 

DisaPLES  OF  Aesculapius.  By  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Ward  Richardson,  M.  D.  With  a 
life  of  the  author  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
George  Martin.  A  brief  life  of  Sir  Benja- 
min Ward  Richardson,  by  his  daughter. 
Mrs.  George  Martin,  opens  this  collection 
of  his  essays.  Medical  worthies  from  Vesa- 
lius  down  to  the  present  time  are  described 
and  are  the  subject  of  essays,  with  others 
upon  John  Keats,  Erasmus,  Darwin,  Robert 
Boyle  and  John  Howard,  who  have  shared 
various  relations  to  medicine.  Each  of  these 
essays  is  written  to  make  it  a  record  of  the 
condition  of  medical  science  at  the  time,  so 
that  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  furnishes  a 
personal  history  of  modern  medicine.  The 
edition  is  limited  in  size,  and  the  type,  while 
not  as  large  as  is  usual  in  a  book  of  thi« 
size,  is  printed  on  a  fair  octavo  page.  With 
portraits  and  illustrations.  2  vols.,  424,827 
pp.    8vo. 

Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans. 
By  Mrs.  Trollope.  Mrs.  Trollope,  the 
mother  of  Anthony  Trollope,  arrived  in 
America  in  1827,  where  she  remained  for 
more  than  three  years.  Upon  her  return 
she  gave  to  the  public  her  impressions  of 
our  country  in  the  two  volumes  which  are 
here  reprinted  from  an  early  edition,  now 
rare.  This  book,  which  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  has  a 
peculiar  interest  as  a  photograph  of  our 
manners  and  customs  at  a  period  which  has 
passed  beyond  the  recollection  of  most  per- 
sons now  living.  New  edition.  304  pp. 
i2mo. — Publishers'  Weekly. 

Eighth  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  the  Bad- 
minton Hunt,  The.  With  a  sketch  of  the 
rise  of  the  Somerset  family.  By  T.  F.  Dale, 
M.  A.,  author  of  "The  History  of  the  Bel- 
voir  Hunt,"  etc.  The  connection  of  the 
Somerset   famil>^,   of   which   the  Duke   oi 


Beaufort  is  the  head,  with  the  Badminton 
Hunt  is  described  in  this  book.  Its  first 
three  chapters  narrate  the  rise  of  the  family 
and  its  history,  accepting  the  usual  view. 
The  record  of  the  Badminton  hounds  begins 
with  the  kennel  book  of  1728.  The  rest  of 
the  volume  describes  with  minute  care,  ac- 
companied by  reproductions  of  old  prints 
and  of  photographs,  the  detailed  history  of 
this  hunt,  including  a  map  of  the  great 
Beck  Hampton  run,  in  1879.,  The  book  is 
well  indexed,  and  has  an  historical  merit 
unusual  in  books  devoted  only  to  sport  Il- 
lustrated.   281  pp.    8vo. 

Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Austria  and 
Queen  of  Hungary.  By  Clara  TschudL 
Authorized  translation  from  the  Norwegian 
by  E.  M.  Cope.  With  frontispiece.  260  pp. 
8vo. 
See  review.  -i 

England.  By  Mrs.  Frederic  Boa£  A 
chronological  table  of  English  kings  opens 
this  condensed  summary  of  English  history, 
which  is  written  in  words  of  one  and  two 
syllables — for  the  most  part  the  former- 
laying  stress  on  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  characters,  and  written  with  impartial- 
ity, doing  justice  by  characters  as  far  apart 
as  Mary  I  and  Cromwell.  The  Children's 
Library.  Illustrated.  260  pp.,  indexed. 
i6mo. 

Fenelon:    His  Friends  and  His  Ene- 
mies.    1651-1715.  By  E.  K.  Sanders.   With 
portrait.    420  pp.  Indexed.    8vo. 
See  review. 

Fight  With  France  for  North  Amer- 
ica, The.  By  A,  G.  Bradley,  author  of 
*' Wolfe,*'  etc.  An  attempt  to  condense  in 
one  volume  the  struggle  of  over  thirteen 
years,  from  1747  to  1760,  for  North  America. 
The  author  frankly  gives  credit  to  his  prede- 
cessors, Parkman  and  Kingsford.  He  has 
examined  the  original  sources  for  hiroselt 
and  in  a  preface  ''presents  the  volume,  be- 
cause the  period  has  never  been  covered  by 
an  English  historian  in  a  single  compre- 
hensive volume.**  The  present  work  is 
written  from  tbe  Canadian  and  imperialistic 
standpoint,  the  share  which  the  Colonies 
took  in  defending  themselves  being  minim- 
ized and  British  aid  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground.   394  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Francis:  The  Little  Poor  Man  or 
Assisi.  A  short  story  of  the  founder  of  the 
brothers  minor.  By  James  Adderley,  authcw 
of  "Stephen  Remarx,"  etc.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Paul  Sebatier.  Condenses  in 
epitome  the  principal  parts  of  M.  Paul  Saba- 
tier's  ^'Liie/'  written  inom  the  new  stand- 
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I         point    provided     by    his    research,     which 
I        shows  how  wide  were  the  sympathies  of  St. 
I         Assisi  and  how  little  Roman  in  their  char- 
acter.   With    frontispiece.     150    pp.     With 
appendix,     umo. 

,  Frcnch  RevowJTioN  and  Modern  French 

Socialism,  The.  A  comparative  study  of 
the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  and 

I  the  doctrines  of  modern  French  sociaHsm. 
By  Jessica  Peixotto,  Ph.  D.  The  author's 
study  is  on  the  broadest  and  most  dispas- 
sionate lines.  The  attitude  is  that  of  a 
^sdiolar  ^king  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  An 
anaWsis  is  made  of  the  causes  otf  uplieaval 
in  France,  and  the  resultant  creed  which 
has  exerted  so  wide  an  effect  upon  history. 
377  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo. 

I 

Furniture  op   Our   Forefathers,  The. 

I  %  Esther  Singleton.  With  critical  descrip- 
tion of  plates,  uv  Russell  Sturgis.  This 
book  is  devoted  to  furniture  in  old  Philadel- 
phia.   The  text  includes  a  chapter  on  the 

.  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  Philadel- 
phia and  descriptions   of   the   houses   and 

i  furniture  of  William  Penn,  Francis  Danid 
Pastorius,  Baron  Stiegel,  Governor  Pat- 
rick    Gordon,     James     Logan,     Benjamin 

!         Franklin  ind  others,  together  with  an  ac- 

I  count  of  various  specimens  of  the  furniture 
of  the  period.    The  illustrations  are  numer- 

I         ous,  and  the  finer  plates  are  accompanied 

'  by  critical  descriptions  from  the  pen  of  Rus- 
sell Sturgis.  Vol  I.  312  pp.  Quarto. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

I  George  Washington.    By  Norman  H^ip- 

•good,  author  of  "Abraham  Lincoln:  The 
Man  of  the  People,*'  etc,  Mr.  Hapgood  has 
tried  to  put  into  a  volume  of  handy  size 
a  life  of  the  first  President  which  shall  pay 
an  attention  to  his  human  side  in  due  pro- 
portion to  that  of  his  already  well-known 
political  life.  Behind  the  grand  simple 
strength  of  the  man  as  it  has  been  idolized 
in  the  popular  accoimts  lay  forces  which 
were  moulded  in  youth  during  a  life  full  of 
the  roughest  kind  of  backwoods  experi- 
ence— ^a  side  of  Washington's  character  that 
has  been  neglected.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Hapgood  shows  afterward,  with  the  same 
skill,  easy  yet  subtle,  the  political  actions 
of  Washington's  associates  to  which  we  owe 
largely  our  idea  of  his  strength  and  moral 
rectitude.  Hardly  any  man  who  has  come 
to  occupy  so  large  a  place  in  the  national 
history  has  done  so,  owing  so  little  to  his 
politicd  associat^s.  The  dangers  from  the 
Continental  Congress  were  perhaps  as  real 
as  those  from  the  actual  foe,  and  it  has  been 
Mr.  Hapgood's  aim  to  give  for  the  first 
time  a  complete  picture,  easily  understood, 
of  the  man  to  whose  simple  idea  of  duty, 
unfailing    tact    and    personal    courage    the 


United  States  owe  their  solid  foundation. 
The  story  is  condensed,  portraying  the  man, 
the  fighter,  the  planter  and  the  statesman 
with  the  stress  on  those  facts  which  make 
Washincton  human  and  on  those  which 
show  why  he  was  the  greatest  man  in  our 
history,  and  in  Mr.  Gladstone'-s  opinion  the 
greatest  man  in  all  history.  With  .frontis- 
piece.   412  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo. 

History  of  Mary  I,  Queen  of  England. 
As  found  in  the  public  records,  dispatches 
of  ambassadors,  in  original  private  letters 
and  other  contemporary  documents.  By  J. 
M.  Stone.  A  restatement  of  the  case  of 
Miiry  I  ("Bloody  Mary"),  based  on  rC' 
ccntly-published  archives  covering  as  far  ai 
possible  the  entire  material  accessible,  pre- 
senting the  personal  and  more  agreeable  «idc 
of  her  character,  and  making  the  best  pos- 
sible apology  for  the  martyrdoms  of  the 
reign.  The  work  is  full  of  quotations  and 
is  rather  a  digest  of  the  material  than  a 
history.    Illustrated.  323  pp.   Indexed.   Svo. 

History  of  the  World,  A.  iBy  Victor 
Dumy.  Edited  and  brought  down  to  date 
by  E.  A,  Grosvenor.  We  feel  that  we  can 
bestow  TTO  higher  praise  for  "Professor  Gros- 
venor'-s  supplemental  work,  bringing  the 
history  down  to  the  present  day,  than  to 
say  that  it  is  worthy  its  place  as  a  pendant 
to  that  of  the  great  Frenchman.  Fully  illus- 
trated.   42  vols.    376,  718  pp.    Indexed.  Svo. 

How  Sailors  Fight.  fBy  John  Blake. 
With  an  introduction  by  Captain  the  Hon. 
Hedworth  Lanibton,  C.  fB.  The  author  has 
alternated  chapters  of  solid  information 
with  imaginary  accounts  of  the  work  in 
action  of  the  different  arms  of  the  naval  ser- 
vice. After  reading  the  substantial  facts 
about  battleships  the  reader  passes  to  a 
thrilling  story  of  an  imaginary  fight  between 
vessels  of  this  class.  'In  this  account  the 
author  has  embodied  the  results  of  experi- 
ence as  well  as  the  conclusions  of  experts  in 
regard  to  matters  not  yet  thoroughly  tested 
in  practice.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  this  is  a 
book  which  will  give  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation to  the  layman.  The  pictures  are 
well  made,  and  are  lifelike  reproductions  of 
ships  and  sea  fighting.  With  sixty-eight 
illustrations.  259  pp.  i2mo. — N.Y.  Times 
Saturday  Review. 

King  Monmouth.  Being  a  history  of  the 
career  of  James  Scott,  "the  Protestant 
Duke:"  1649-1685.  By  Allan  Fea.  We 
have  every  respect  for  Mr.  Fea's  industry; 
he  appears  to  overlook  no  authorities  of 
serious  value,  and  he  is  indefatigable  in  his 
search  for  new  matter ;  but,  having  accumu- 
lated his  material,  he  seems  to  throw  it  to- 
gether withotat:  any  rcgai-d'to  proportion  or 
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form;  he  is  lacking  in  the  historical  sense; 
he  neither  gives  us  the  atmosphere  of  a 
period  nor  suggests  its  action  and  reaction 
upon  the  broader  issues  of  national  devel- 
opment. Charles  II,  Monmouth,  James  II, 
Lady  Wentworth,  the  Prince  of  Orange — 
these  figures  in  his  pages  are  hardly  more 
than  the  automatic  centres  of  events.  His 
history  is  dressed-up  history:  we  see  the 
forms,  but  not  the  spirit  which  inspired 
them.  Yet  the  book  has  value,  and,  by  rea- 
son of  its  subject,  interest;  it  well  turned 
out,  and  is  appropriately  bound.  429  pp. 
Indexed.    8vo. — London  Academy. 

Lake  Geneva  and  Its  Literary  Land- 
marks. By  Francis  Gribble,  author  of  "The 
Early  Mountaineers."  This  volume,  the 
author  hastens  to  inform  us  in  his  preface, 
is  not  a  complete  history  of  Geneva,  or  a 
complete  history  of  Genevan  literature. 
"What  I  have  tried  to  write,"  he  says,  "is 
an  informal,  anecdotal  history  of  Geneva, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  careers  of 
the  many  eminent  men  of  letters,  natives 
or  strangers,  who  have  lived  or  sojourned 
there.  Every  Continental  traveler — and  we 
are  all  Continental  travelers  nowadays — 
finds  his  way  sooner  or  later  to  Geneva ;  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  such  travelers  might 
be  glad  of  a  book  which  would  remind  them 
of  what  was  most  worth  remembering  about 
Bonivard,  Calvin,  Beza,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Mme.  Necker,  Mme.  de  Stael,  Saussure  and 
other  celebrated  men  and  women,  whether 
citizens  or  resident  aliens,  whose  names  are 
associated  with  the  City  on  the  Lake.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  nothing  of  the  sort 
exists  in  English.  That  seemed  a  sound 
reason  for  trying  to  fill  the  gap."  Illus- 
trated.   343  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Legend  of  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lac,  The. 
Studies  upon  its  origin,  development  and 
position  in  the  Arthurian  romantic  cycl^ 
By  Jessie  L.  Weston.  What  this  book  con- 
clusively shows  is  that  the  "sad  sweet  idyll 
Guenevere,"  and,  indeed,  the  love  stoiy  in 
the  Mort  Darthur,  from  which  it  is  derived, 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  tra- 
ditionary version  of  Arthur's  own  country. 
The  Arthur  of  real  life  (we  may  remind 
the  readers  of  Tennyson)  was  a  Cornish 
chief  with  a  following  in  Wales,  who  met 
Cerdic  of  Wessex  in  the  stricken  field,  and 
at  last  fell  (probably  in  the  country  that  we 
now  call  Scotland)  fighting  against  a  Pictish 
chief.  With  much  that  the  author  says  of 
the  sickly  and  artificial  character  of  Mal- 
ory's story,  especially  in  its  earlier  stages, 
we  agree;  but  surely  the  last  two  scenes  in 
the  old  book,  the  penitence  of  Sir  Lancelot 
and  the  vision  which  tells  Sir  Bors  that  the 
gates  of  heaven  have  opened  to  the  re- 
pentant knight,  are  among  the  highest  ef- 


forts of  Christian  poctr>'.  Grimm  Library. 
214  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. — London  Satur- 
day Review. 

Life  of  Pasteur,  The.  By  Rene  Val- 
lery-Radot.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Devonshire.  A  translation  of 
the  French  life  of  Pasteur,  written  by  his 
friend,  with  access  to  all  family  papers. 
While  a  history  of  his  discoveries  occupies 
a  large  part  of  the  volume,  his  personal 
life  receives  an  unusual  attention,  though 
there  are  few  letters  from  contemporaries. 
The  biography  is  a  careful,  methodical  and 
complete  record  of  his  life  as  one  of  the 
great  figures  in  science  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. With  frontispiece.  2  vols.  293,  315 
pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

London:  Historic  and  Social.  By 
Claude  de  la  Roche  Francis.  In  political 
importance,  historic  interest,  commercial 
greatness  and  social  characteristics,  London 
is  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Strange  to 
say,  there  has  been  no  book  hitherto  which 
thoroughly  and  fully  describes  this  won- 
drous city.  Mr.  Francis,  in  undertaking 
this  work,  after  exhausting  the  libraries  of 
this  country,  has  spent  the  last  two  years 
in  London  in  research  upon  the  spot,  and 
has  produced  a  work  which  will  be  ap 
authority  on  this  subject.  Illustrated.  2 
vols.    8vo. 

Lore  of  Cathay;  or,  The  Intellect  op 
China,  The.     By  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.  D., 
author  of  "A  Cycle  of  Cathay,"  etc.    Illus- 
trated.   472  pp.     Indexed.    8vo. 
See  review. 

Maids  and  Matrons  of  New  France. 
By  Mary  Si  ft  on  Pepper.  The  author  has 
gathered  together  much  interesting  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  a  variety  of  different  wom- 
en whose  lives  were  closely  identified  with 
the  colonization  and  missionary  enterprises 
in  Acadia  and  Canada.  The  subjects  of  the 
sketches  are  chosen  from  four  different 
periods.  Three  names  from  among  the 
pioneer  women  of  Canada  are  selected. 
There  are  five  chapters  on  the  pioneer  wom- 
en of  Quebec,  five  on  the  maids  of  Montrcd 
and  three  on  the  period  after  the  advent  of 
the  Carignan  Regiment.  Illustrated.  286 
pp.     i2mo. — Philadelphia  Times. 

Men  of  Might  in  India  Missions.  The 
Leaders  and  their  Epochs,  1706-1899. 
By  Helen  H.  Holcomb,  author  of  "Mabel's 
Summers  in  the  Himalayas,"  etc.  This  is 
more  than  a  series  of  biographies,  it  is  a 
sort  of  personal  history,  covering  the  en- 
tire development  of  missions  in  India,  from 
the  work  of  Ziegenbale  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  the  death  of  Samuel  H.  Kellogg; 
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two  years  ago.  Some  of  the  names,  as 
Carey,  Martyn,  Scudder,  Gordon  Hall,  Duff, 
are  familiar.  Others,  as  Anderson,  Rhenius, 
Loewenthal,  are  not  so  well  known.  Yet 
rach  accomplished  a  work,  not  merely  noble 
in  itself,  but  an  essential  part  of  the  great 
whole.  Mrs.  Holcomb  has  made  her  selec- 
tion with  excellent  judgment.  Fully  illus- 
trated. 346  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
# 

MmAcus  OP  Missions,  The.  Modern 
marvels  in  the  history  of  missionary  enter- 
prise. By  Arthur  T.  Pierson.  Stories  of 
interesting  marvels  resulting  from  mission 
work  and  missionary  heroism  on  the 
world's  mission  fields.  Those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  missions,  or  in 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  cannot  fail  to 
derive  help  and  pleasure  from  these  new 
records  of  surprising  mission  accomplish- 
ments in  all  lands.  Fourth  series,  with 
frontispiece.    257  po.    i2mo. 

Mysttery  of  Mary  Stuart,  The.  By  An- 
drew Lang.  Mr.  Lang's  volume  does  not 
m  any  way  clear  the  Mary  mystery.  In 
fact,  though,  on  the  whole,  he  is  inclined  to 
think  the  Queen  guilty  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Casket  Letters,  and  of  a  knowledge, 
at  least,  of  the  plan  to  do  away  with  Darn- 
ley;  one  of  the  most  valuable  things  done 
by  his  examination  is  the  distinctness  with 
which  it  demonstrates  that  the  evidence  is 
^o  far  entirely  insufficient  to  justify  any 
I  definite  and  impartial  verdict.  In  this  new 
volume  the  writer  is  practically  like  a 
judge  summing  up  a  difficult  case  for  the 
jury,  and  refusing  to  make  a  guiding  em- 
phasis or  suggestion.  If  his  leanings  are  a 
little  toward  the  prisoner,  a  strict  absorption 
with  justice  is  stronger  still,  while  stronger 
than  both  is  the  consciousness  of  present- 
ing evidence  rendered  practically  valueless 
not  only  by  its  interminable  contradictions, 
but  by  consideration  of  the  extraordinary 
want  of  integrity  among  the  witnesses.  Mr. 
Lane's  book  puts  the  reader  accustomed  to 
dissertations,  always  with  a  violent  leaning 
toward  one  side  or  the  other,  in  a  position 
of  cool  and  unharassed  observance.  And 
the  fact  that  the  writer  himself,  upon  a 
careful  consideration  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, is  inclined  to  consider  the  chances 
against  Mary's  complete  innocence  is  never 
allowed  to  become  a  controlling  and  ve- 
hement persuasion.  With  illustrations.  431 
pp.    Indexed.    8vo. — London  Academy. 


New  Tales  op  Old  Rome.  By  Rudolfo 
Lanciani,  author  of  "Ancient  Rome  in  the 
Light  of  Recent  Discoveries."  etc.  The 
record  that  Professor  Lanciani  gives  here 
of  recent  excavations  in  ancient  Rome  is 
full  of  the  keen  zest  of  pursuit  and  the  pride 


<»i  success.  His  account  of  the  discovery  of 
the  national  monument  of  Romulus,  the 
founder  of  the  "Eternal  City,"  has  all  the 
subdued  exultation  of  an  astronomer's  story 
of  a  new  planet,  or  a  mariner's  recital  of  a 
new  land  discovered.  The  book  is  equipped 
with  abundant  maps  and  drawings,  and 
represents  an  important  addition  to  the 
scholarly  books  of  the  year.  330  pp.  In- 
dexed.   8vo. 


Old  Touraine:  The  Liee  and  History 
OF  THE  Famous  Chateaux  of  France.  By 
Theodore  Andrea  Cook,  B.  H.  History 
and  description  are  mingled  in  this  account 
of  the  chateaux  of  Touraine,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  England  in  1892.  It  is  now  re- 
printed with  reproductions  in  half  tone  of 
photographs  of  the  buildings  described.  The 
work  is  a  labor  of  love,  and  the  region  se- 
lected was  so  important  a  part  of  French 
history  that  a  very  continuous  account  of 
the  personal  side  of  French  annals  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  appears. 
2  vols.    305,  293  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

Oliver-  Cromwell.  By  Samuel  Rawson 
Gardiner,  M.  A.  What  we  have  here  is  a 
brief  biography  extracted  from  an  extend- 
ed history,  and  it  would  be  very  strange 
it  much  of  the  character  of  the  history  had 
not  passed  over  into  the  biography.  We 
have  quite  as  much  a  record  and  philosophy 
of  events  as  a  life  story  of  the  man  Oliver 
Cromwell.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
something  very  remarkable  in  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  seven  volumes  on  the  civil  war, 
the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  into  a 
biography  of  319  duodecimo  pages,  which 
extends  two  years  beyond  the  history  as 
so  far  published.  With  frontispiece. — N.  Y. 
Times  Saturday  Review. 

Owen  Glvndwr  and  the  Last  Struggle 
FOR  Welsh  Independence.  With  a  brief 
sketch  of  W^elsh  history.  By  Arthur  Gran- 
ville Bradley,  author  of  "Highways  and  By- 
ways in  North  Wales,"  etc.  The  first  ac- 
count which  has  yet  appeared  of  this  Welsh 
hero,  whose  life  is  made  the  basis  of  an  in- 
troductory sketch  filling  a  third  of  a  vol- 
ume, which  describes  the  Wales  of  the 
period.  An  appendix  discusses  the  bards  of 
Wales,  and  an  energetic  protest  is  made 
against  Shakespeare's  characterization.  The 
work  is  rather  an  account  of  the  final  strug- 
gle of  Wales  for  independence  than  of  the 
personal  life  of  the  hero,  who  is  the  centre 
of  this  conflict,  of  whom  little  detailed  is 
known.  Heroes  of  the  Nations.  Illus- 
trated.   332  po.     Indexed.     i2mo. 


Our  Devoted  Friend,  the  Dog.  By  Sarah 
Knowles    Bolton,    author    of  /'Ey 
gitized  by ' 
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Living,"  etc.  "Love  of  animals  breathes  .in 
every  line  of  this  book.  All  her  life  Mrs. 
Bolton  has  been  a  champion  of  animals, 
especially  dogs  and  cats.  Her  object  in 
writing  this  book  is  the  hope  that  it  will 
do  good  to  others,  and  by  its  influence  help 
to  create  a  kindly  feeling  for  dumb  ani- 
mals." This  interesting  and  valuable  book, 
with  its  attractive  binding  and  profuse  illus- 
trations, will  make  an  especially  appropriate 
holiday  gift  for  any  lover  of  animals.  444 
pp.     i2mo. 

Play  and  Politics:  Recollections  of 
Malaya.  By  an  old  resident.  The  author 
first  landed  in  Singapore  in  September,  1841. 
Brief  essays  review  various  phases  of  the 
life.  There  are  short  accounts  of  Johore, 
Preak  Pahang,  of  leading  men  like  Sir 
James  Brooke,  Sir  Henry  Keppel  and  Sir 
George  Le  Grange  Jacob,  the  Chinese  se- 
cret societies,  opium-eaters  and  yathting  in 
Malaysian  waters.  The  narrative  is  alto- 
gether.personal.     178  pp.     i6mo. 

Reformation,  The.  A  religious  and  his- 
torical sketch.  By  Rev.  J.  A.  Babington, 
M.  A.  This  book  is  one  that  is  opened  with 
interest  and  read  with  ease.  No  one  who 
knows  the  history  of  the  time  can  doubt 
that  it  is  based  upon  wide  reading,  or  that 
the  author  has  thoueht  seriously  upon  every 
phase  of  his  work.  But  it  is  a  sadly  dis- 
appointing book.  If  it  is  a  mistake  for  a 
reader  to  complain  of  what  a  book  is  not, 
it  is  certainly  one  which  readers  will  always 
be  incorrigible  in  committing.  We  say, 
most  of  us,  that,  unless  a  book  is  very 
bright  and  clever  indeed,  we  do  not  want 
"a  religious  and  historical  sketch"  in  which, 
as  its  author  tells  us,  professed  students  of 
history  or  theology  will  find  nothing  that 
they  did  not  know  already — and  Mr.  Bab- 
ington's  book  is  not  very  bright  and  clever. 
The  sketch,  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  one  who  writes  "not  as  a  member  of  any 
particular  church,  but  as  one  who  can  sym- 
pathize deeply  with  all  the  evangelical 
'churches,  and  who  can  recognize  and  ad- 
mire the  distinctive  merits  of  each  of  them," 
is  done  temperately  and  pleasantly  enough. 
The  work  throughout  is  that  of  a  cultivated 
scholar.  Politics  and  literature  and  doc- 
trine, Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Zwinglians, 
Germans,  Frenchmen,  Scandinavians,  all 
have  their  turn,  and  are  treated  fairly,  even 
sympathetically,  great  as  were  their  differ- 
ences. 353  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. — London 
Saturday  Review. 

Renaissance  Types.  By  William  Sam- 
uel Lilly.  Michael  Angelo,  Erasmus, 
Reuchlin,  Luther  and  More  are  selected  as 
tyoes  of  the  different  phases  of  the  Renais- 
sance, the  life  of  each  being  analyzed  rather 


than  described,  while  a  preface  deals  with 
the  genesis  and  the  last  chapter  with  the 
results  of  the  Renaissance.  The  work  is 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  an  author 
friendly  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
established  order.    392  po.     Indexed.    8vo. 

Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  Thl. 
by  John  Lothj'op  Motley.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  J.  Franklin  Jameson.  Motley's 
*'Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic"  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  his- 
tory ever  penned.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
pleasure  that  we  find  rmong  the  books  for 
the  Christmas  season  a  new  edition  of  this 
work.  If  a  desirable  gift  in  the  form  of  a 
history  is  sought  none  other  could  serve  the 
purpose  so  well  as  this.  2  vols.  732.  7^  pp. 
8vo. 

.  Romance  of  Religion,  The.  By  Olive 
Vivian  and  Herbert  Vivian,  M.  A,  These 
picturesque  but  sympathetic  descriptions  of 
different  religious  ceremonies  originally  ap- 
peared in  various  English  magazines.  The 
volume  closes  with  an  account  of  the 
Whirling  Dervishes.  The  remainder  of  the 
volume  is  occupied  with  Italian,  Spanish, 
Greek,  Servian,  Bulgarian  and  Coptic  re- 
ligious celebrations.  With  thirty-two  illus- 
trations.   304  pp.     i2mo. 

Scotland;  Historic  and  Romantic.  By 
Maria  Horner  Lansdale.  Scotland  is  the 
most  interesting  and  picturesque  country  in 
Europe.  Poetry  and  romance  have  made 
its  lochs  and  mountains  famous  the  world 
over.  Miss  Lansdale  has  entered  fully  into 
the  spirit  of  her  subject.     Illustrated.    8vo. 


Seen  in  Germany.  By  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  author  of  "Our  New  Prosperity," 
etc.  In  this  book  the  author  has  endeav- 
ored to  tell  the  things  which  the  untravelcd 
cannot  know  and  those  who  travel  do  not 
see.  In  this  mission  the  text  is  materially 
assisted  by  renroductions  from  many  photo- 
graphs and  bv  the  sketches  by  George 
Varian  made  from  studies  on  the  ground. 
Illustrated.    317  pp.     i2mo. 

Some  Literary  Landmarks  for  Pil- 
grims on  Wheels.  By  F.  W.  Bockett.  "To 
you  Pilgrims  who  have  discarded  staff  and 
sandals  for  the  comfortable,  expeditious 
rubber-tired  wheels,  there  may  be  in  this 
little  book  some  hints  that  may  lead  you 
into  delightful  countrv  lanes  and  across 
breezy  commons,  whose  beauties  you  have 
not  yet  discovered.  May  your  pugrimages 
in  these  byways  be  as  great  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  you  as  they  have  been  to  the 
writer."  These  words/of  ,4Ji€l  A^ltkor's  ex- 
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plain  the  purpose  of  this  little  volume.  His- 
glimpses  of  the  living  places  of  famous 
writers  are  delightfully  fresh.  With  many 
illustrations  by  J.  A.  Symington.  275  pp. 
i8mo. 


StivERANE  Herb,  The.  A  history  of  to^ 
hacco.  By  W.  A.  Penn.  The  first  attempt 
since  Fairholt's  "Tobacco,"  published  ia 
1859,  to  chronicle  the  career  of  the  use  of 
this  plant.  The  first  five  chapters  give  a 
general  history.  Seven  are  devoted  to  its 
cultivation,  statistics  of  product,  sale  and 
*listribution,  and  the  last  six  chapters  take 
up  the  literature  of  tobacco,  its  hygiene  and 
the  arguments  for  and  against  its  use.  The 
author  lays  stress  unon  the  great  increase 
in  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  that,  while  fifty 
years  ago  it  was  discarded  from  good  so- 
ciety, it  is  now  everywhere  accepted.  With 
illustrations  by  W.  Hartley.  320  pp.  In- 
dexed.   i2mo. 


Stcry  of  King  Alfred,  The.  By  Walter 
Besant.  The  millennial  anniversary  of  the 
greatest  of  England's  kings  lends  a  special 
interest  to  this  charmingly  written,  compre- 
hensive and  compact  account  of  "the  noble 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  the  defeater  of 
the  Danes,  the  patron  of  learning,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Enelish  navy."  Of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Besant's  admirable  fitness  to  picture  this 
great  figure  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak. 
li  was  a  task  that  appealed  peculiarly  to  the 
author,  and  the  completion  of  a  work  so 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  of 
romance  has  formed  a  not  unfitting  close  ta 
ihe  career  of  an  honored  English  writer. 
Illustrated.     187  pp.     i8mo. 


To^^'KR  OF  London,  The.  By  William  Hep- 
Aorth  Dixon.  This  history  of  the  Tower 
originally  appeared  in  1869  in  a  familiar  four 
volume  edition,  which,  while  it  lacked  mi- 
nute historical  research,  gave  the  first  com- 
plete and  consecutive  account  of  this  monu- 
ment. It  was  republished  in  two  volumes 
tthen  its  seventh  edition  appeared  in  1884. 
It  is  now  printed  in  two  volumes,  whose 
type  it  somewhat  small  for  the  size  of  the 
page,  but  whose  general  appearance  matches 
the  subject.  The  work  has  a  full  index  and 
no  additions  have  been  made  of  the  infor- 
mation discovered  by  researches  since  it  was 
first  issued.  Ainsworth  also  published  m 
1840  a  historical  romance — "The  Tower." 
Fully  illustrated.    2  vols.    359,  346  pp.    8vo. 


Two  Centuries  op  Christian  Activity  at 
Vaia  Edited  by  James  B.  Reynolds,  Sam- 
uel H.  Fisher,  Henry  G.  Wright  The  first 
six  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  history  of 
the  religious  condition  of  Yale  since  its  foun^ 


dation.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to  the 
period  following  the  American  Revolution 
and  to  the  Great  Revivals  of  1801  and  1833. 
The  gradual  development  of  vital  religion 
among  the  students  is  traced  and  the  more 
recent  tendency  to  gather  all  the  student 
religious  .activities  into  one  strongly  cen- 
tralized organization  is  recorded.  This  book 
is  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  nistory  of  the 
religious  life  of  students  in  an  American 
college,  and  marks  a  new  field  for  historical 
study  and  record,    355  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 


Two  First  Centuries  of  Florentine 
History,  The.  By  Professor  Pasquale  Vil- 
larL  Translated  by  Linda  Villari.  The 
author's  aim  has  been  "to  investigate  in  what 
manner  the  republic  was  formed,  the  nature 
of  its  constitution,  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  its  continual  transmutations,  the  first 
causes  and  fireneral  motives  of  the  factions 
by  which  the  city  was  torn,  and  likewise  to 
ascertain  how  it  came  about  that— despite 
all  this  turbulence  and  strife — commerce 
and  industry,  the  fin^  arts  and  letters,  should 
have  been  able  to  achieve  such  marvelous 
results."  Actuated  by  such  motive,  he  takes 
his  theme  in  the  various  chapters  the  origin 
of  Florence,  the  origin  of  the  Florentine 
Commune,  the  constitution  of  the  first  popu- 
lar -overnment  and  of  the  greater  guilds  in 
Florence.  But  Professor  Villari's  mastery 
of  his  subject  is  unmistakable,  and  all  who 
are  concerned  in  the  history  of  Florence  will 
be  greatly  interested  in  his  observations. 
Illustrated.  567  pp.  8vo. — London  Publish- 
ers' Circular. 

Victorian  Prose  Masters.  Thackeray, 
Carlyle,  George  Liiot  and  others.  By  W.  C. 
Brownell.  These  six  studies  are  a  contribu- 
tion of  sterling  value  to  Anglo-Saxon  litera- 
ture, for  they  are  more  than  merely  Amer- 
ican, or  simply  English  in  their  importance. 
They,  like  the  writers  with  whom  they  deal, 
are  the  common  property  of  the  English- 
speaking  world ;  yet  are  we  unfeignedly  glad 
that  it  is  an  American  hand  that  wrote  them, 
even  as  we  sincerely  hope  that  this  new 
prophet,  who  is  so  sure  of  honor  among  our 
cousins,  will  not  find  it  denied  him  in  his 
own  country.  This  book  is  a  new  landmark 
in  the  progress  of  the  American  practice  of 
Anglo-Saxon  literature;  it  is  also  a  revela- 
tion of  the  maturity  of  a  great  talent,  hith- 
erto honored  in  other  branches  of  criticism, 
rather  than  in  this  which  promises  to  prove 
the  basis  of  its  strongest  claim  to  distinction. 
It  is  not  belittling  Mr.  Brownell's  past 
achievements,  we  think,  to  say  that  in  "Vic- 
torian Prose  Masters"  he  demonstrates  him- 
self a  much  greater,  stronger,  deeper  and 
broader  man  than  even  his  admirers  suspect- 
ed.    289  pp.     i2mo.— N.  Y.   Mail  and  Ex- 
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V.  R.  I.  Queen  Victoria,  Her  Like  and 
Empire.  By  the  Marquis  of  Lome.  This  is 
the  authoritative  life  of  Queen  Victoria, 
written  by  her  son-in-law,  now  the  ninth 
Duke  of  Argyll.  No  living  author,  man  or 
woman,  could  have  performed  this  task  so 
al)ly.  In  1871  the  Marquis  of  Lome  married 
H.  R.  H.  Princess  Louise,  the  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Besides  the 
rare  advantage  of  being  a  member  of  the 
Queen's  family,  and  thus  having  access  to 
the  more  intimate  details  of  her  history,  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  is  an  author  of  much  ver- 
satility and  charm.  Illustrated.  371  pp. 
Indexed.    8vo. 
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Conditions  of  Success  in  Public  Life. 
By  George  F.  Hoar.  This  address  was  re- 
cently delivered  to  the  students  of  Harvard 
University  and,  from  its  very  nature,  should 
prove  especially  helnful  to  young  men  just 
*;tarting  out  into  the  world.  Senator  Hoar 
talks  to  them,  not  patronizingly,  but  frankly 
and  kindly  as  a  man  to  man — as  one  who  had 
traversed  the  ro?d  which  they  must  traverse 
and  who  spoke  from  a  kindness  prompted 
hy  larger  experience.     39  pp.     i2mo.' 
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George  Washington  and  Other  Amer- 
ican Addresses.  By  Frederic  Harrison,  M. 
A.    252  pp.     i2mo. 
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Provencal   Lvric,   The. 
Mott,  Ph.  D.    57  pp.    i6mo. 


By    Lewis   F. 


Children's  Health.  The.  By  Florence 
Hull  Winterburn.  Essays  on  the  nurture 
of  children,  which  take  up  the  conditions  of 
health  in  modern  life,  the  care  of  the  child's 
atmosphere,  the  education  of  its  nurse,  its 
-leep,  its  nutriment  and  growth,  voice,  emo- 
tions, and  the  special  attention  which  defec- 
tive children  need.  The  essays  are  colloquial, 
with  little  specific  instruction,  dealing  in- 
stead with  general  advice.  With  frontis- 
piece.   280  pp.    i2mo. 


First  Principles  of  Nursing.  By  Anne 
K.  Manning.  The  openmg  chapter  of  this 
i)ook  deals  with  the  necessity  of  some  knowl- 
edge of  nursing,  the  qualities  desirable  in  a 
nurse,  relations  of  nurse  and  patient,  be- 
havior in  the  sick-room,  and  the  nurse's 
duties  to  herself.  Chapter  two  treats  of  the 
situation  and  arrangement  of  the  sick-room, 
beds  and  bed-making,  how  to  turn  a  patient, 
and  precautions  against  bed-sores.  Chapters 
three  and  four  deal  with  medicines,  poul- 
tices, lotions,  liniments,  gargles,  etc.  The 
chemical  composition  of  the  human  body  is 
dealt  with  in  the  tenth  chapter,  also  food 
and  its  composition.  The  author  then  gives 
useful  information  as  to  digestion  and  the 

ligestive  organs,  foods,  cooking,  and  kou- 
miss. Chapter  thirteen  treats  of  the  nervous 
svtem  and  organs  of  the  special  senses: 
chanter  fourteen  of  unconsciousness,  and  the 

Hscascs  that  are  accompanied  by  it.  heat  ex- 
haustion, and  frost  bite;  chapter  fifteen,  of 
'mrns.  asphyxiation  from  gas.  drowning,  for- 
eign bodies  in  the  nose,  eyes  and  ears, 
])nisons,  etc.  The  last  chapter  discussses  an- 
lisentics.  deodorants  and  disinfectants.  149 
])p.     Mmo. 


Sesame  and  Lilies  and  the  Crown  of 
Wild  Olive.  By  John  Ruskin.  With  frontis- 
piece.   387  pp.     i2mo. 
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Lauriel.  The  love  letters  of  an  American 
girl.  Edited  by  A.  H.  These  letters  of 
an  American  girl,  frank  and  self-respecting, 
begin  with  the  acquamtance.  and  carry  love 
to  marriage,  and  beyond  through  its  first 
year  to  the  birth  of  a  child.  With  a  por- 
trait, frontispiece  and  photogravure.  301 
pp.    i2mo. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  Fanny 
Browne.  Written  in  the  years  MDCCC 
XIX  and  MDCCCXX.  A  reproduction  of 
the  poet's  letters  to  Fanny  Browne,  first  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  for  private  cir- 
culation in  1878,  reissued  in  its  present  edi- 
tion in  1895,  and  now  issued  with  Mr.  For- 
man's  notes  and  a  silhouette  of  Miss  Browne. 
Their  publication  was  challenged  owing  to 
their  frank  and  fervid  character.  With 
frontispiece.    116  pp.    i2mo. 

Letters  of  John  Richard  Green.  Edited 
by  Leslie  Stephen.  These  letters  are  justly 
described  by  the  editors  as  giving  a  vivid 
picture  of  "a  surprisingly  many-sided  char- 
acter and  intellect."  The  opening  letter  pre- 
sents **the  sickly,  impulsive  little  fellow," 
morbidly  shy,  loving  books,  plucky  in  play 
and  precocious  in  his  "incessant  conversa- 
tion."    The  ^at,he5brt?,©t>g[le*='''°'''' 
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Oxford,  and  is  himself  described  as  "a  reg- 
istrar and  maker  of  silk  gowns  for  Fel- 
lows." The  unusual  talents  of  the  lad  were 
early  recognized,  and  he  was  given  the  op- 
portunity to  compete  for  an  open  scholarship 
at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  He  won  it,  and 
was  matriculated  in  1855,  at  18.  From  this 
period  the  editor  leaves  the  letters  to  tell  the 
siory  of  Green's  life,  in  its  intimate  spijitual 
and  intellectual  phases.  Extreme  and  ad- 
mirable reticence  has  been  used  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  letters.  Few  intimate  and  per- 
sonal details  are  given  and  no  emotional  out- 
pourings. The  editorial  comment  is  brief, 
but  appreciative,  and  while  a  certain  coldness 
and  remoteness  may  be  felt  in  the  picture 
of  the  man  and  his  personality,  the  student 
and  historian,  his  methods  of  work  and 
investigation,  his  liberality  of  mind  and  his 
bravery  and  sincerity  of  spirit  are  fully  re- 
vealed in  this  brilliant  and  voluminous  cor- 
respondence. With  frontispiece.  483  pp.  In- 
dexed.   8vo. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


ists,"  and  is  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
results  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  North  Europe,  with  its 
fall  in  Italy  into  the  extravagances  of  the 
fifteenth  Century  and  the  creation  for  the 
first  time  of  an  international  criticism.  Peri- 
ods of  European  Literature.  418  pp.  In- 
dexed.   i2mo. 


Gossip  in  a  Library.  By  Edmund  Gosse. 
The  passion  for  rare  books  which  flourishes 
in  this  country  has  called  for  a  new  edition 
of  these  studies  on  the  history  and  contents 
of  certain  famous  or  curious  books,  the 
original  editions  of  all  of  which  form  part 
of  Mr.  Gosse's  private  library.  It  was  orig- 
inally written  by  this  English  author  spe- 
cially for  American  readers,  and  to  the  new 
edition  he  has  added,  for  America  only,  an 
essay  on  White's  **Sel borne,"  a  book  which 
grows  steadily  in  value  and  interest,  and 
which  is  particularly  often  offered  in  a  mu- 
lilated  or  "faked"  condition.    342  pp.    i2mo. 


Love  Letters  of  an  Irishwoman,  The. 
By  F.  C.  Voorhees.  Mr.  Voorhees'  collec- 
tion consists  of  ten  letters,  written  by  "Nora" 
to  "Mike,"  and  they  express  all  her  emo- 
tions from  confident  love  to  the  fury  of  a 
woman  scorned.  In  truth,  these  epistles  are 
funny  in  spite  of  a  cover  page  that  half 
promises  vulgarity.  And  for  that  reason,  as 
well  as  because  they  are  probably  the  last  of 
the  "letters,"  one  may  read  them  in  safety. 
32  pp.     i2mo. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Rosa  Amorosa.  The  love  letters  of  a  wo- 
man. By  George  Egerton.  George  Egerton, 
the  nom  de  plume  of  a  woman,  has  here 
written  with  great  delicacy  and  penetration 
the  inner  life  of  the  type  of  a  woman  to 
whose  interpretation  she  has  devoted  her  lit- 
erary skill.  Many  of  these  articles,  which 
are  not  so  much  love  letters  as  personalia, 
appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  244 
pp.  i2mo. 

Beginnings  of  Poetry,  The.    By  Francis 
B.  Gummere.    473  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 
See  With  New  Books. 

Earuer  Renaissance,  The.  By  George 
Saintsbury,  M.  A.  Mr.  Saintsbury,  profes- 
sor of  rhetoric  and  English  literature  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  has  added  this  vol- 
ume by  himself  to  the  twelve  he  is  editing, 
covering  the  periods  of  European  literature. 
Of  these  he  writes  two  issues  in  the 
twelve,  the  second,  on  "The  Flourishing 
of  Romance,"  and  the  last  on  the  later 
Nineteenth  Century.  His  present  vol- 
ume deals  with  what  Mr.  Saintsbury 
calls  "The   Harvest  Time  of  the  Human- 


HisToRY  OF  English  Romanticism  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  A.  By  Henry  A. 
Beers,  author  of  "A  Suburban  Pastoral," 
etc  A  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  his- 
torical work  on  the  subject  of  English  Ro- 
manticism in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
author  takes  up  successively  Scott,  Cole- 
ridge, Keats  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  stop- 
ping in  between  to  discuss  briefly  the  ro- 
mantic school  in  Germany  and  the  romantic 
movement  in  France.  Mr.  Beers  shows  good 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  points,  he 
displays  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the 
phases  of  those  topics  that  he  touches  upon 
and  he  seems  to  have  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  writers  that  he  discusses, 
seems  to  penetrate  their  motives,  their  quali- 
ties and  in  general  to  grasp  the  significance 
of  their  personalities.  The  book  is  a  sequel 
to  "English  Romanticism  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  and  the  two  together  will  form 
two  valuable  volumes  in  the  history  of  lit- 
erature.   403  pp.     i2mo. 


Ruskin's  Principles  of  Art  Criticism. 
By  Ida  M.  Street.  Students  find  Ruskin^s 
principles  of  art  scattered  through  so  many 
volumes,  and  so  interwoven  with  criticisms 
of  'ife  and  literature,  without  any  attempt  to 
arrange  them  in  a  convenient  form  for  com- 
parison or  reference,  that  they  often  fail  to 
eet  a  clear  conception  of  his  principles  of 
art  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  The 
purdose  of  this  book  is  to  meet  this  dif- 
ficultv  by  setting  forth  in  detail  Ruskin's 
philosophy  of  ait.  Its  aim  is  to  aid  the  gen- 
eral student  in  forming  a  standard  by  which 
to  judge  all  works  of  art,  and  not  simply 
to  discuss  technical  points  in  the  criticism  of 
pictures.    444  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo.    ^ 
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Chapeumaster  Kreisler.  a  story  of  mus- 
ical romanticists.    By  Vernon  Lee.    32mo. 

Francois  Villon,  Student,  Poet  and 
nousEBRAKER.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
32mo. 

In  Umbria.  a  study  of  artistic  personal- 
ity.   By  Vernon  Lee.    32mo. 

Lady  ok  Sorrow,  A.  By  James  Thomson, 
32mo. 

Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.,  The.  By  Oscar 
Wilde.    32mo. 


fessor  of  children'*  diseases,  clinical  and 
medical,  in  the  Detroit,  Mich^  Collt-ge  of 
Medicine,  gives  in  this  volume  directions  as 
to  pregnancy,  and  after  reviewing  the  care 
of  the  younfif  mother,  discusses  the  feeding 
and  care  of  the  beby,  infantile  diseases, 
symptoms  and  treatment,  accidents,  emer- 
gency, infectious  diseases,  digestive  disturb- 
ances and  other  maladies  to  which  children 
are  subject.  The  work  is  intended  for  gen- 
eral reading  and  is  full  of  minute  directions. 
With  fifty-five  illustrations,  twenty  half* 
tones  and  four  colored  plates.  592  pp.  In- 
dexed.   8vo. 
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Saint  Guido.  By  Richard  Jefferie»; 
"Queen  Mary's  Child-Garden.*'  By  Dr.  John 
Brown.  These  six  volumes  are  a  few  of 
the  many  small  but  precious  nucrgets  that 
make  up  the  golden  treasury  of  literature. 
1  ney  are  the  masterpieces  that  have  lived 
through  the  storms  and  wind  of  the  years, 
and  have  remained  firmly  fixed  on  their 
foundations.  Every  reader  ought  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  these  works,  and  the  attractive 
and  inexpensive  form  in  which  they  have 
now  been  issued  is  particularly  conducive 
to  this  end.    32mo. 

English  Pharisees,  French  Crocodiles 
and  Other  Anglo-French  Typical  Char- 
acters. By  Max  O'Rell,  author  of  **A 
Frenchman  in  America,"  etc  A  reprint  of 
a  work,  which  originally  appeared  in  1892, 
reviewing  the  differences  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  with  a  turn  toward  the  for- 
mer. Cynical  and  somewhat  Gallic  criticism 
of  English  life,  habits,  character  and  at- 
titude towards  various  moral  and  social  is- 
sues constitute  the  chief  fabric  of  the  book. 
234  pp.    i2mo. 

Jacques  Bonhomme.  John  Bull  on  the 
Continent.  From  my  letter-box.  By  Max 
O'Rell,  author  of  "Jonathan  and  His  Con- 
tinent.' etc.  This  book  of  French  life  de- 
scribes minutely  the  stages  of  education  of 
the  young  man  of  average  fortune  in  France. 
It  is  written  with  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
the  field  and  a  constant  capacity  for  com- 
parison with  English  conditions.  Its  author, 
M.  Paul  Blouct  has  taught  boys  in  both 
couiUries.     i')2  pp.    i2mo. 

Treatise  on  Feeding  and  Nursing  the 
Baby,  A.  For  mothers  and  nurses.  By 
Chr.rles  Douglas,  M.  D.    Dr.  Douglas,  pro- 
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Hymns  Historically  Famous.  By  Col- 
onel Nicholas  Smith.  The  purpose  of  this 
volume  is  to  inspire  a  warmer  •  love  of 
church  song  and  to  make  the  reader  better 
acquainted  with  that  class  of  hymns  which 
are  noted  for  the  history  they  have  made. 
The  author's  snecial  aim  has  been  to  take 
the  more  popular  and  useful  of  our  familiar 
compositions  and  give  a  fuller  and  more 
connected  story  of  the  li^  es  of  the  authors, 
the  origin  of  the  hymns,  with  incidents  oi 
interest  and  value  illustrating  their  influence, 
than  have  yet  appeared  in  any  annotated 
hymnal.  Illustrated.  275  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. 


Music  and  Its  Master*  By  O.  B.  Boice. 
This  book,  by  a  musician  of  international 
reputation,  is  neither  technical  nor  historical, 
although  the  mention  of  certain  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  certain  historical  points 
was  necessary  in  forming  a  basis  for  the 
author's  aesthetic  theories.  During  thirty 
years'  experience  as  a  teacher  of  composi- 
tion it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  guide  a 
number  of  genuine  creative  talents  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  art  and  to  the  clear  and  sii?- 
nificant  expression  of  their  musical  moods. 
In  accomplishing  this  he  has  used  the  mate- 
rial presented  in  "Music  and  Its  Masters." 
With  six  portraits.    2o5  pp.    i2mo. 


Plantation  Songs  for  My  Lady^s  Banjo, 
and  Other  Negro  Lyrics  and  Monologues. 
bv  Eli  Shepperd.  Illustrated  with  twenty- 
five  half-tone  pictures  of  scenes  from  plan- 
tation life.  Included  in  the  book  are  the 
words  of  a  great  many  hymns  whose  rhythm 
is  familiar  to  those  who  know  the  old  plan- 
tation negro  and  the  South.  150  pp.  8vo. 
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NATURAL       HISTORY 

Animals.  A  popular  natural  history  of 
wild  beasts.  By  Wallace  Rice.  A  book 
which  describes  for  both  old  and  young 
the  characteristics  and  habits  of  wild  ani- 
mals in  a  most  entertaining  and  breezy  way. 
It  makes  them  alive  and  vivid  to  the  imagi- 
nation. One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  book 
is  the  splendid  collection  of  animal  portraits. 
288  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Beasts  of  the  Field;  Fowls  of  the  Air. 
By  William  J.  Long.  Since  the  publication 
of  "Ways  of  Wood  Folk,"  and  "Wilderness 
Ways"  and  the  more  recent  "Secrets  of  the 
Woods,"  many  requests  have  come  to  pub- 
lishers and  author  for  better  and  more  fully 
illustrated  -editions  of  the  studies  of  life  in 
the  woods  and  fields.  It  is  chiefly  in  answer 
to  this  demand  tbat  tliese  two  volumes  have 
been  prepared.  They  include  most  of  the 
previous  sketches,  witli  enougb  new  material 
to  give  variety  and  a  wider  range  of  ac- 
<jnaintance  with  the  wood  folk.  Illustrated 
V  Charles  Copeland.  327,  305  pp,  i2mo. — 
Publishers'  Weekly. 

Dragons  of  the  Air.  An  account  of  ex- 
tinct flying  reptiles.  By  H.  G.  Seeley,  F. 
R-  S.  Professor  Seeley  has  chosen  a  for- 
tunate title  for  this  interesting  book,  which 
presents  in  concise  fonn  the  results  of  the 
latest  studies  and  discoveries  regarding  the 
wonderful  extincf  monsters  whose  remains 
have  been  preserved  in  various  parts  of 
America  and  Europe.  The  pterodactyl,  an 
infinitely  more  impressive  dragon  than  the 
fabled  beasts  of  antiquity  or  the  Oriental 
conceptions,  is  practically  recreated  in  this 
work.  The  ace  >unt  is  of  special  interest 
and  value  to  American  readers  since  Kansas 
has  furnished  the  skeleton  of  the  largest  of 
the  pterodactyls,  and  the  Bad  Lands  and 
other  portions  of  our  country  have  provided 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of 
bygone  monsters.  As  it  is  possible  for  read- 
ers of  (his  book  to  consult  collections  of 
iossil  vertebrates  like  those  formed  by  Pro- 
fessor Marsh  at  Yale,  Professor  Cope  at 
Philadelphia,  the  collection  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York, 
and  others,  the  rehabilitation  of  ancient 
dragons  of  the  air  is  invested  with  an  addi- 
tional interest.  With  eighty  illustrations. 
232  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo. 


More  Animal  Stories.  Selected  and 
edited  by  Robert  Cochrane.  Like  its  pred- 
ecessor, "Four  Hundred  Animal  Stories," 
this  volume  is  mainly  the  gatherings  from 
recent  pages  of  "Chambers' Journal."  'Tlab 
and  His  Friends"  appears  complete.  Dog 
.and  cat  stories,  strange  and  novel  pets,  bear. 


lion,  monkey  and  bird  stories  occupy  the  rest 
of  the  volume.    Illustrated.    283  pp.    i2mo. 

Neighbors  of  Field,  Wood  and  Stream; 
OR,  Through  the  Year  With  Nature's 
Children.  By  Morton  Grinnell.  The  au- 
thor has  hit  on  the  plan  of  endowing  birds, 
beasts  and  fish,  of  every  month  of  the  year 
from  January  to  December,  with  the  attri- 
butes of  human  intelligence  and  speech,  and 
thus  gives  the  subjects  of  zoology  and  or- 
nithology a  real  and  living  interest.  Heroes 
are  made  of  some  and  villains  of  others,  ac- 
cording to  their  natures.  The  book  takes 
one  through  the  year  with  nature's  children, 
and  is  intended  to  make  known  to  the  young- 
er generation  and  to  nature  lovers  of  all 
ages  the  habits  and  home  life  of  some  of 
our  unseen  neighbors.  It  is  admirable  in 
design  and  execution.  With  forty-five  illus- 
trations.   285  pp.    8vo.— Pittsburg  Post. 

Shell  Life.  An  introduction  to  British 
Mollusca.  By  Edward  Step,  F.  L.  S.,  author 
of  "Favorite  Flowers  of  Garden  and  Green- 
house," etc.  Of  the  750  species  of  mollusca 
indigenous  in  the  British  Isles  and  adjacent 
seas,  650  are  here  described.  The  life  history 
of  tlie  animals  is  narrated  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  place  them  in  their  relation  to  the 
life  about,  particular  attention  being  paid 
in  several  instances  to  variation.  The  book 
is  a  companion  book  to  a  work  by  the  same 
author,  the  "Romance  of  Wild  Flowers." 
With  upwards  of  six  hundred  illustrations. 
400  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

Soul  of  a  Cat  and  Other  Stories,  The. 
By  Margaret  Benson.  The  author's  insight 
is  shown  by  the  extent  to  which  she  realizes 
personality  in  dogs  and  cats  and  birds. 
Horses  are  more  "limited"  than  cats  or  dogs, 
and  Miss  Benson  does  not  deal  with  them, 
but  personality  is  marked  even  among 
horses.  An  intelligent  dog  is  a  delightful 
study,  in  tbe  same  way  as  a  child,  and  we 
can  get  pretty  near  the  bottom  in  each  case. 
The  cat  is  more  mysterious,  and  we  welcome 
Miss  Benson's  attempt  to  fathom  cat 
thought,  without  feeling,  any  more  than  she 
does,  that  she  succeeds.  With  illustrations 
by  Henriette  Ronner  and  from  photographs. 
163  pp.     i6mo. — ^London  Academy. 

Southern  Wild  Flowers  and  Trees.  By 
Alice  Lounsberry,  author  of  "A  Guide  to  the 
Wild  Flowers,"  etc.  With  an  introduction 
by  Chauncey  D.  Beadle.  Upwards  of  one 
thousand  plants  are  included,  with  a  key, 
simply  constructed,  by  which  they  may  be 
located.  The  text  treats  also  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  plants,  their  uses  by  the 
people,  and  of  the  legends  and  folk-lore 
whicli  it  has  been  possible  to  gather  con- 
cerning them.  There  are  sixteen  colored 
plates,  which  show  the  beauty  of  the  remark- 
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able  Southern  flora,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  plates  and  diagrams  from  pen- 
and-ink  drawings,  which  aid  greatly  in  their 
identification.  Many  of  the  plants  pictured 
are  very  rare — never  having  been  engraved 
before.  There  are  sixteen  engravings  from 
wash  drawings,  through  the  book,  showing 
scenes  in  which  this  remarkable  flora  is 
found,  with  interesting  incidents  concern- 
ing them  recorded.    535  pp.  Indexed.   i2mo. 

Wild  Life  Near  Home.    By  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp.    With  illustrations  by  Bruce  Hors- 
fall.    357  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review. 

^   J* 


0Df  Berrian's  Novels,"  etc.  A  book  giving  the 
results  of  many  years'  careful  investigations 
and  written  with  the  sincerest  wMsh  to  help 
humanity  to  avoid  the  many  wrecks  which 
strew  the  path  of  life.  The  more  complex 
our  lives  become,  the  more  we  need  to  un- 
derstand the  laws  which  govern  the  souKs 
development.  This  knowledge,  which,  if 
once  acquired,  would  enable  mankind  to 
carry  out  a  reasonable  plan  of  living,  Mrs. 
Stone  has  here  endeavored  to  bring  within 
the  reach  of  every  reader.    350  pp.    i2mo. 


OUTDOOR        LIFE 

Old  Time  Gardens.  A  book  o'  the  sweet 
of  the  year.  Newly  set  forth  by  Alice 
Morse  Earle.  This  will  be  a  very  attractive 
book  with  its  many  interesting  pictures,  its 
fair  typography  and  quaint  binding.  A  de- 
lightful excursion  into  the  archaeology  and 
lore  of  flowers  and  gardens.  Some  idea  of 
its  charm  may  be  gleaned  from  the  table 
of  contents  which  includes,  "Colonial  Gar- 
den Planting;"  "Old  Garden  Favorites;" 
"Old  Front  Yards;"  "A  Flower  Exchange;" 
"My  Friend— John  Gerarde;"  "The  Formal 
Garden;"  "The  Herb  Garden;"  "Comfort 
Me  With  Apples ;"  "The  Blue  Flower  Bor- 
der;" "Flower  Names  and  Flower  Loves:*' 
"Winter  Gardens  and  Winter  Posies;'* 
"Box  Edgings;"  "A  Moonlight  Garden;" 
"Tussy  Mussies;"  "Meeting  Seed  and  Sab- 
bath Day  Posies."  8vo. 

Woodland  and  Meadow.  By  W.  I.  Lin- 
coln Adams,  author  of  "Sunlight  and 
Shadow,"  etc.  Papers  and  photographs  de- 
scribing various  phases  of  nature  and  life  on 
a  New  England  farm.  They  are  put  fortii 
as  merely  suggestive  of  some  of  the  interests 
which  attach  to  life  on  a  New  Hempshire  hill 
farm,  as  seen  by  the  writer.  The  subjects 
are:  "The  New  England  Farm;"  "In  tlie 
Sugar  Camp:"  "An  Early  Morning  Ride;  " 
"In  the  Hay  Field ;"  "Harvesting  the  Corn : " 
"An  Autumn  Walk:'*  "The  Golden  Hone:' 
"At  Dusk ;"  "When  it  Rains ;"  "Photograph 
ing  on  the  Farm;"  "Winter  Days."  Illus- 
trated with  photographs  from  Nature  by 
the  author  and  others.  123  pp.  Quarto.— 
Publishers'  Weekly. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Practical  Study  of  the  Soul,  A.  By 
Margaret  M.  Bar!>our  Stone,  author  of  "One 


Beowulf.  A  poem.  By  Samuel  Harden 
Church,  author  of  "Oliver  Cromwell:  A 
History,"  etc.  This  is  not  a  new  edition  of 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  epic.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  poem  founded  'tis  true,  on  the  older 
story,  but  changed  in  many  of  the  details 
and  embodied  in  a  different  style  of  verse- 
Illustrated.     116  pp.    i2mo. 

Blessed  Damozel,  The.  By  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti.  In  this  little  book  we  have  Ros- 
setti's  beautiful  poem  in  an  odd,  but  very 
choice  form.  It  is  reprinted  from  the  orig- 
inal which  appeared  in  "The  Germ"  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1850,  together  with  the  textual  var- 
iants taken  from  "The  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Magazine,"  1856,  the  poems  of  1870 
and  the  final  version  as  found  in  the  "Col- 
lected Works  of  1886."  The  text  is  bold  and 
clear,  with  ample  margins,  many  of  which 
are  tastefully  decorated.    32  pp.    i8mo. 

Blue  Grass  Ballads  and  Other  Verse 
By  William  Lightfoot  Visscher,  author  of 
"Peter  Vansant."  etc.  The  author's  friends 
all  over  the  Union  will  be  delighted  to  learn 
that  his  verse  has  been  collected  and  given  a 
fitting  dress,  under  the  appropriate  title  of 
"Blue  Grass  Ballads."  All  of  the  old  fa- 
vorites are  here.  "The  Governor's  Violin," 
"Old  Mart  an'  Me."  "The  Dove,"  "Ike" 
and  many  others.  Colonel  Visscher  writes 
directly  to  the  heart,  which  he  seldom  fails 
of  touching.  Most  representative  of  his 
more  serious  verse  is  "The  Governor's 
Violin."  Few  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
guage have  been  more  frequently  quoted  or 
recited.  With  frontispiece.  222  pp.  I2ma 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Candle-Lightin'  Time.  By  Paul  Lau- 
rence Dunbar.  Some  characteristic  verses 
in  the  negro  dialect,  ringing  with  the  fullness 
of  rhythm,  dancing  with  the  music  of  mirth, 
entirely  in  keeping  with  the  constant  spirit 
of  their  authors.    And  to  form  a  proper  set- 
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ting  for  these  pretty  rhymes,  the  book  has 
J>ecn  given  a  beautiful  binding,  gracefully 
decorated  pages  and  life-like  illustrations. 
127  pp.    i2mo. 

Cathedral  and  Other  Poems,  The;  By 
Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson.  Poems  written 
H-ith  a  strong  sense  of  personal  emotion,  the 
nrst  carrying  its  fancy  through  all  parts  of 
a  cathedral,  the  other  poems  being  short 
l>Tic  utterances.     149  pp.     i2mo. 

Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard. By  Thomas  Gray.  This  collection 
contains  all  of  Gray's  verses  which  is  really 
worth  knowing.  Remarque  Edition.  With 
frontispiece.    70  pp.    32mo. 


Flowers  From  Persian  Poets.  Edited  by 
Xathan  Haskel  Dole  and  Belle  M.  Walker. . 
I     nere  we  have  Persian  poems  which  tell  of 
heroes  long  dead,  of  princesses  who  have 
ceased  to  charm,  and  of  kingdoms,   even, 
1     which  live  only  in  forgotten  history.     But 
I     the  poems  themselves  have  all  the  vitality 
I     and  enduring  interest  with  which  they  were 
I     imbued  centuries  ago.     Enough  material  is 
I     offered  in  this  edition  for  a  comprehensive 
I      glance  at  its  chief  literary  products.    Selec- 
tions are  given   from   the   seven   principal 
poets  of  Persia,  and  prefixed  by  short  bio- 
graphical notes  which  serve  to  locate  each 
writer.    The  English  text  has  been  chosen 
trom  the  most  approved  translations.   Two 
vols.   With  frontispieces.  251,  564  pp.    With 
notes.   8vo. 


God  and  the  Soul.  A  poem.  By  John 
Lancaster  Spalding,  author  of  "Education 
and  the  Higher  Life,"  etc  This  is  a  collec- 
tion that  will  be  welcome  to  all  lovers  of 
true  devotional  poetry.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  sound  the  unfathomable  or  to  explain  the 
inexplicable,  but  these  songs  will  reach  the 
hearts  of  those  that  have  the  fine  spiritual 
^-ar  to  hear  and  to  understand  the  voice  that 
>ings  of  love  and  virtue,  whose  expressions 
breathe  the  spirit  of  a  religion,  hope,  faith, 
resignation.  With  frontispiece.  256  pp. 
ifiroo. 


Gyces'  Ring.  This  is  an  epic,  the  story 
oi  which  is  a  development  and  reconcilia- 
tion of  two  brief  allusions  in  Plato  and 
Herodotus.  It  details  the  strange  and 
devious  ways  whereby  the  Shepherd  Gyges 
won  the  wife  and  throne  of  his  sovereign. 
C.yges  himself  relates  the  tale  to  his  little 
<on.  The  verse  is  strong  and  full  of  agree- 
able rhythm  and  is  presented  in  a  dainty 
book  with  photogravure  frontispiece.  48  pp. 
1^10. 


Hermit  of  Carmel  and  Other  Poems.  By 
George  Santayana.  This  includes  two 
dialogue  poems  of  some  length,  together 
with  a  number  of  short  elegiac  and>  lyric 
poems.  The  verse  is  of  a  rather  high  order, 
ringing  and  somewhat  ornate  in  style,  with 
much  graceful  imagery  and  many  enriching 
figures.     234  pp.     i2mo. 

In  Memoriam  of  President  McKinley. 
By  J.  E.  Ayars.  A  loving  tribute  to  our 
late  President,  William  McKinley,  an  elegiac 
poem  in  VI  parts.  It  is  of  national  character 
and  importance,  displaying  throughout  a 
lender  appreciation,  and  heart-felt  sympathy, 
and  couched  in  a  ringing,  reverential  form 
of  verse.    8  pp.    Paper.    iSmo. 

Jackidaw  of  Rheims,  The.  By  Thomas 
Ingoldsby  and  Ernest  Maurice  Jessop.  This 
issue  of  a  familiar  rhyme  imitates  a  rubri- 
cated secular  mediaeval  manuscript,  washed 
drawings  being  printed  in  black  with  initials 
in  red  and  the  text  in  script.  The  result  is  a 
somewhat  confused,  but  interesting  page. 
8vo. 

Junk.    By  Leon  H.  Lempert,  Jr.     Illus- 
trated. 
See  review. 

Lincoln  and  Other  Poems.  By  Edwin 
Markham.  We  can  never  fail  to  appreciate 
new  work  from  Mr.  Markham's  pen.  The 
powerful  genius  that  created  "The  Man 
With  the  Hoe"  could  scarcely  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  "best."  Those  same  deep,  pro- 
phetic tones  that  but  a  while  ago  wrought 
havoc  in  the  hearts  of  men,  now  take  the 
boundless  ages  for  their  province  and  once 
more  ring  in  "Lincoln"  and  "The  Angelus." 
Mr.  Markham's  second  book  of  verses  con- 
tains a  number  of  swe'etly  musical,  pro- 
foundly philosophic  poems.  The  magic  touch 
of  nature  ornaments  the  lines,  the  broad 
stamp  of  religious  truth  gives  fiery  force  to 
the  stanzas.  Tnere  are  gentleness,  love, 
beauty  in  the  rhythm,  there  are  strength, 
conviction,  prophecy  in  the  meaning.  Of 
contemporary  poets,  Mr.  Markham  undoubt- 
edly stands  first,  and  "Lincoln  and  Other 
Poems"  with  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe"  and 
its  accompanying  verses  will  live  through 
the  rack,  and  ruin  of  time.  With  frontis- 
piece.    125  pp.     i2mo. 

Lo\^  Letters  of  a  Violinist  and  Other 
Poems.  By  Eric  Mackay,  author  of  "A  Song 
of  the  Sea,"  etc.  Eric  Mackay  is  not  a 
writer  of  verse,  he  is  a  writer  of  poetry.  He 
is  the  passionate  who  would  almost  sac- 
rifice heaven  itself  for  the  sake  of  love. 
His  "Love  Letters  of  a  Violinist"  now  is- 
sued in  its  twelfth  edition  revised,  reaches 
high  art.    Illustrated.    230  pp.    i6mo. 
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Mother  and  Baby.  Lullaby  poems.  By 
Mary  D.  Brine.  This  consists  of  a  number 
of  pretty  lullaby  poems,  the  beauty  of  which 
IS  enhanced  by  a  tasteful  cover  and  half-tone 
illustrations  reproduced  from  prints  of  vari- 
ous famous  Madonnas.  47  pp.    8vo. 

Odes  of  Horace.  Translations  from  the 
Latm  by  various  authors.  Selected  and 
tdited  by  Benjamin  E.  Smith.  The  odes  of 
Horace  are  among  the  most  difficult  of  an- 
cient writings  to  translate.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  preserve  tbeir  subtle  charm  and 
unique  expression  in  transcribing  them  into 
another  language.  Mr.  Smith,  however,  has 
collected  from  various  sources  a  number  of 
what  are  considered  tbe  best  translations,  his 
aim  in  selection  being  to  obtain  those  which  as 
English  poems,  give  to  their  readers  as  much 
pleasure  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose  the 
original  verses  gave  to  those  of  ancient  days. 
To  the  lover  of  the  "classics,"  this  tiny  vol- 
ume will  prove  a  treasure-book.  With 
frontispiece.    174  pp.    i8mo. 

Pebbles  and  Pearls.  A  collection  of 
poems  in  patcbes.  By  Cleland  Kernestaffe. 
Snatches  of  song,  some  sad,  some  gay,  with 
bere  and  there  a  slight  touch  of  philosopby 
or  sudden  flash  of  wit.  The  writer  is  hardly 
a  poetic  genius,  but  rather  a  clever  rhymer 
who  can  couch  some  very  ordinary  thoughts 
m  musical,  smooth- running  verse.  103  pp. 
i2mo. 

Peterson's  Poems.  By  J.  J.  Peterson. 
\Vith  an  introduction  by  Joseph  Tyler  Butts. 
In  a  preface  the  author  "desires  to  state,  not 
in  justification  but  in  mitigation,  that  al- 
most all  of  the  poems,  including  'The 
Rover'  and  nearly  all  tbe  verses  entitled 
Reflections'  were  written  wben  only  18 
years  of  age."  An  introduction  by  Josepli 
Tyler  Butts  says :  "The  literary  style  of  The 
Rover  recalls  with  irresistible  force  the 
poetical  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.""  "It 
IS  seldom,"  he  adds,  "in  this  prosaic  age  that 
we  find  a  man  so  intensely  romantic,  so  deep- 
ly conscious  of  the  purposes  and  possibilities 
of  hfe,  its  gladness  and  its  sorrow,  as  the 
I)oet  who  fashioned  these  verses."  'There 
must  be,"  he  points  out,  "however,  a  great 
Npi ritual  rather  than  a  great  commercial 
profit  to  the  publisher  in  the  satisfaction  of 
having  paved  the  way  of  a  young  poet  to  the 
lofty  halls  of  success  and  popularity."  With 
frontispiece.    154  pp.    i2mo. 

"Smiles.''  A  book  of  recitations  for  girls. 
By  Alice  Lewis  Richards.  With  frontis- 
piece.    153  pp.     i2mo. 

"Winks."  A  book  of  recitations  for  boys. 
"By  Alice  Lewis  Richards.    Works  "written 


especially  for  boys  and  girls  with  recita- 
tions suitable  for  all  occasions  that  will 
please  the  children."  They  contain  short  jin- 
gles easy  to  memorize,  dealing  with  episodes 
of  child  life,  but  with  no  special  claim  to  a 
nlace  in  letters.  With  frontispiece.  153  pp. 
i2mo. 

Songs  From  the  Psalter.  By  Richard 
Arnold  Greene.  This  is  a  collection  of 
rather  mediocre  verse.  The  poems  are  in- 
tended for  hymns,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
lack  the  depth  and  fire  that  constitute  the 
essentials  of  a  forceful,  inspiring  hymn,  iii 
pp.    i2mo. 

Songs  of  My  Violin.  By  Alfred  L.  Don- 
aldson. In  according  color  to  the  various 
strings  of  a  violin,  the  poet  has  employed 
fancy  exclusively,  attempting  in  nowise  to 
make  use  of  the  relations  that  scientifically 
exist  between  vibrations  of  color  and  sound. 
The  short  poems  in  which  he  designates  the 
tone  quality  of  violin  strings  by  a  definite 
color  are  bits  of  beautiful  verse,  verse  that 
abounds  in  musical  inspiration  and  stirs  the 
deepest  depths  of  the  soul  by  its  harmony. 
Together  with  these  "violin  songs,"  are 
printed  a  number  of  other  short  poems  that 
have  at  an  earlier  (jate  appeared  in  various 
magazines.   66  pp.    8vo. 

Wayside  Poems.  By  Florence  McCurdy. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  her  sister.  This 
includes  a  number  of  new  and  pretty  verses. 
They  have  not  the  strength  of  real  poetic 
genius,  but  Ih^y  reflect  a  soul,  pure,  tender, 
true.  They  have  pathos,  and  sweetness, 
they  are  in  fact,  little  nature  songs  and  low- 
toned  love-ditties  and  they  lead  our  minds 
into  the  pleasant  oaths  of  peace  and  instil 
into  our  hearts  a  sense  of  restful  content- 
ment.   130  pp.    i2mo. 

Works  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  The. 
With  a  memoir  bv  J.  Louirhran  Scott,  D.  D. 
No  form  would  be  too  fine  in  which  to  put 
the  poetical  works  of  Tennyson.  The  new 
Aldworth  edition  is  a  piece  of  art.  It  is  a 
fitting  casket  for  a  precious  jewd  and  the 
lover  of  Tennyson  will  revel  in  the  posses- 
sion of  it.  Illustrated  with  thirteen  photo- 
gravures.    13  vols.    i6mo. 


POLITICAL       AND 

SOCIAL       SCIENCE 

Control  of  Trusts,  The.  An  argument 
in  favor  of  curbing  the  power  of  monopoly 
by  a  natural  method.    Uy  John  Bates  Clark, 
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author  of  "The  Philosophy  of  Wealth,"  etc. 
The  author  aims  to  show  that  a  certain 
definite  policy  will  draw  the  fangs  of  the 
trust  and  transform  it  from  a  public  enemy 
into  a  public  servant.  It  aims  to  avoid 
duplicating  work  that  has  been  done  by  Pro- 
fcsser  Jenks,  Professor  Ely,  Professor  Von 
Halle  and  others.  It  gives  no  statistics,  no 
description  of  the  various  forms  which  trusts 
take  in  America  and  elsewhere  and  no  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  those  organiza- 
tions in  America.  The  work  is  argumenta- 
tive and  advocates  a  particular  policy  that, 
while  quite  conservative,  would,  as  the  au- 
thor maintains,  be  so  effective  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  excite  vigorous  opposition  be- 
fore it  can  be  adopted  by  the  government, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  meet  the  popular 
demand  after  it  shall  be  adopted.  80  pp. 
i2mo. 


science  since  1882.  when  the  book  first  ap- 
peared, has  been  enormous,  as  well  as  the 
multiplication  of  available  mateipials  in  the 
way  of  texts  and  linguistic  monographs.  Mr. 
Skeat  has  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  him- 
self, and  no  small  part  of  the  winnings  right- 
fully belongs  to  him.  It  is  with  much  satis- 
faction, therefore,  that  we  observe  that  the 
present  edition  is  not  a  mere  reprint  with 
"additions  and  corrections,"  but  a  new  book, 
rewritten  from  beginning  to  end,  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  more  practical  and  convenient 
way.  We  have  no  space  for  criticism,  which^ 
indeed,  would  necessarilv  be  concerned  with 
unessential  details.  The  "Concise  Diction- 
ary' in  its  present  form  is  indispensable  to 
all  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  English  language.  New  edition,  rewrit- 
ten and  rearranged.  66z  pp.  i2mo. — N.  Y, 
Post. 


Op  Politics.  By  Richard  Rogers  Bowker. 
Completes  three  short  studies  on  "The  Arts 
of  Life,"  "Business"  and  Politics."  Stress 
is  laid  on  the  advantage  of  individual  action 
in  order  to  secure  purity  in  politics.  The 
Arts  of  Life.    69  pp.    i6mo. 

Rights  of  Man,  The.  A  study  in  twen- 
tieth century  problems.  By  Lyman  Abbott. 
Dr.  Abbott  discusses  his  great  theme  from 
many  points  of  view.  His  treatment  covers 
forms  of  government,  institutions  of  society, 
questions  of  labor,  education,  and  religion — 
indeed  nearly  all  the  conditions  and  rela- 
tions of  human  beings  to  one  another  are 
considered  with  special  reference  to  the 
problems,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  at 
this  time  confront  the  American  people.  370 
pp.   Indexed.    i2mo. 

REFERENCE 

Chambers's  Cyclopedia  op  English  Lit- 
erature. By  David  Patrick,  LL.  D.  The 
plan  of  this  work  gives  a  broad  and  def- 
inite survey  of  the  field  of  English  letters 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day.  It 
consists  essentially  of  extracts  from  the 
works  of  the  multitude  of  authors  in  all  de- 
partments of  our  literature,  with  biographi- 
cal and  historical  sketches  of  short  criticisms 
prepared  by  the  foremost  students  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  In  three  vols.  Vol.  I.  New 
edition,  rewritten  and  reset. 


Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature. 
By  William  I.  Fletcher,  A.  M.,  and  Mary 
Poole.  A  condensation  of  Poole's  Index  of 
Periodical  Literature  giving  in  a  single  vol- 
ume the  contents  of  27  important  periodicals 
from  181 5  to  1889,  intended  for  the  use  of 
small  libraries  having  only  a  part  of  the 
periodicals  in  the  full  "index,"  which  is  com- 
posed of  four  volumes  of  this  size.  The 
same  rules  are  followed  as  in  the  larger 
work,  this  index  being  a  continuous  dic- 
tionary catalogue  of  subjects  and  authors, 
with  profuse  cross-references.  Abridged 
edition,  covering  the  contents  of  thirty-seven 
important  periodicals.  1815-99.  843  pp. 
Quarto. 

Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Literature 
AND  Art,  The.  By  John  Denison  Champlin, 
A.  M.  This  additional  volume  to  the  pre- 
vious "Young  Folks*  Cyclopaedia,"  compiled 
by  Mr.  Champljn,  covers  references  to  the 
more  important  works  of  leading  painters 
and  sculptors,  important  novels  under  their 
titles,  operas,  plavs,  places  and  persons,, 
mythology  and  archaeology.  The  work  has  a 
wide  range  covering  both  ancient,  mediaeval 
and  modern  subjects,  and  the  explanations 
are  brief.  The  biographical  material  which 
would  naturally  appear  in  this  connection  is 
already  in  the  "Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia 
of  Biography."  The  leading  characters  in 
fiction  are  carefully  described.  With  numer- 
ous illustrations.    590  pp.    Indexed.   8vo. 


j»      j» 


CoNasE  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
Engush  Language,  A.  By  the  Rev.  Walter 
W.  Skeat,  Litt.  D.  Professor  Skeat  has  sub- 
jected his  well-known  book  to  a  thorough 
revision.    The  advance  in    lexicographical 
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Across  the  Continent  of  the  Years.  By 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  author  of  "Great 
Books  as  Life's  Teachers."  etc^  .This  is  a 
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short  religious  essay  in  which  the  author 
tries  to  show  that  instead  of  the  old  pro- 
verb "God's  noblest  work  is  man,"  there  is 
a  new  proverb,  "Man's  noblest  work  is  a 
wise  and  discriminating  thought  of  God." 
Ihis  is  the  ke3mote  of  the  discourse,  which 
is  truly  helpful  and  uplifting.  Ideal  Mess- 
ages.   47  pp.    i6mo. 

All- Sufficient  Saviour.  By  the  late 
Rev.  G.  H.  C.  MacGregor,  M.  A.,  author  of 
"Into  His  Likeness,"  etc.  This  earnest  little 
work,  written  with  deep  feeling  and  devo- 
tion, proves  a  suitable  addition  to  that  ex- 
cellent collection  of  volumes  known  as 
Christian  Life  Series.    143  pp.    i6mo. 

Culture  and  Restraint.  By  Hugh  Black, 
author  of  "Friendship."  This  book  deals 
with  the  deeper  problems  of  life,  discussing 
the  varied  relations  of  development  through 
expression  and  repression.  It  is  the  old 
question  of  Zion  and  Greece,  Judaism  and 
Hellenism,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  modern 
every-day  life.  Mr.  Black  is  an  intensely 
practical  man,  and  he  has  no  faith  in  theories 
that  do  not  work  out  in  life.  The  problem  it 
presents  he  looks  upon  as  no  academic  one, 
but  in  some  form  or  other  a  very  real  and 
practical  difficulty,  which  demands  a  solution 
from  every  one.  Recognizing  the  value  and 
the  failure  in  both  culture  and  restraint  the 
optimism  of  this  successful  author  is  manifest 
in  the  conclusion  that  while  each  is  good 
and  essential,  the  ideal  of  development  is 
higher  than  that  of  repression.  350  pp.    i2mo. 

Divine  Pursuit,  The.  By  John  Edgar 
McFadyen,  B.  A.  A  collection  of  medita- 
tions by  the  professor  of  Old  Testament 
Literature  and  Exegesis  in  Knox  College, 
Toronto,  Canada.  They  are  very  brief  and 
a  number  turn  upon  Old  Testament  occur- 
rences as  the  44th  Psalm.  Each  takes  up 
some  salient  feature  of  a  familiar  text  and 
discusses  it  simply,  directly  and  with  intro- 
spective fervor.    207  pp.    i2mo. 

Doctrine  and  Deed.  Expounded  and  il- 
lustrated in  seventeen  sermons.  By  Charles 
Edward  Jefferson.  Dr.  Jefferson  is  nothing 
if  not  practical.  He  believes  in  getting  at 
the  bottom  of  his  text  and  handling  it  in  such 
a  way  that  his  audience  may  judge  for  them- 
selves how  far  it  concerns  them.  A  few  of 
his  subjects  are :  "The  Actual  and  the  Ideal," 
"Graded  Penalties,"  "The  Impossible  Com- 
mandment," "Concentration,"  "The  Sinful- 
ness of  Worry,"  "Christianity  and  Wealth," 
"Christianity  and  War"  and  "Temptation 
From  the  Mountain  Top."  The  subjects 
alone  will  indicate  the  utility  of  this  vol- 
ume. The  style  is  easy,  conversational  and 
aphoristic.    376  pp.    i2mo. 


Early  Religion  of  Israel,  The.  As  set 
forth  by  Biblical  writers  and  by  modern 
critical  historians.  By  James  Robertson. 
D.  D.  A  reprint  of  an  authoritative  work 
which  first  appeared  in  1890,  reaching  a 
second  edition  in  two  years.  It  presents 
the  current  view,  now  accepted  by  most  Ger- 
man scholars,  of  the  method  of  development 
m  the  Jewish  religion.  2  vols.  295,  286  pp. 
Indexed.  i2mo. 


Illustrative  Lesson  Notes,  The.  A 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  International  Sun- 
day School  lessons,  with  original  and  select- 
ed comments,  methods  for  teachers,  etc  For 
1902.  By  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Neely  and  Rob- 
ert R.  Doherty.  These  "Notes"  for  1902  fol- 
low the  volumes  just  issued.  The  type  of 
the  lesson  is  larger  and  the  authorized  and 
revised  versions  are  printed  in  parallel  col- 
umns above  the  notes.  The  first  half  of  the 
year  is  given  to  Acts,  and  the  last  half  from 
Moses  to  Samuel,  and  the  maps  and  illus- 
trations cover  both  these  periods  with  the 
usual  exegetical  notes.    387  pp.    8vo. 

Great  Saints  of  the  Bible,  The.  By 
Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.  D.  These  sermons 
were  preached  in  the  First  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  Clevelandj^.Ohio,  Sunday  even- 
ings during  last  year  and  the  present.  Not 
intended  as  critical  studies  these  thirty  dis- 
courses propose  an  honest,  straightforward 
attempt  to  translate  early  human  stories  from 
the  Bible  "into  the  language  of  to-day  for 
the  instruction,  comfort  and  support  of  peo- 
ple not  likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  ordinary 
dogmatic  discourse."  The  author  has  been 
called  the  American  Spurgeon  and  a  certain 
resemblance  exists.    351  pp.    i2mo. 


In  Many  Keys.  Thirty  sermons  on  thirty 
Psalms,  including  many  arranged  for  the 
principal  church  seasons.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
J.  Wilmot-Buxton,  M.  A.,  author  of  "Mis- 
sion Sermons  for  a  Year,"  etc  Sermons  on 
thirty  Psalms  beginning  in  Advent,  extend- 
ing through  the  Christian  year  to  Good  Fri- 
day, and  ending  with  one  on  the  Harvest 
Festival.  They  are  direct,  simple  and  deal 
with  what  is  known  as  practical  religion.  270 
pp.  i2mo. 


Life  of  the  Master,  The.  By  John  Wat- 
son, D.  D.,  author  of  "The  Doctrines  of 
Grace,"  etc.  The  life  of  Christ  written  by 
Rev.  John  Watson,  D.  D.  ("Ian  Maclaren"), 
and  originally  apoearinar  in  McClure's.  It 
is  issued  in  a  roomy  folio  with  a  broad  mar- 
gin and  sixteen  full-paged  colored  plates 
painted  by  Mr.  Corwin  Knapp  Linson,  after 
several  voyages  to  Palestine  for  the  purpose. 
301pp.     Folio.  r     ^^.^i^ 
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able  accessory  to  the  clergyman's  library. 
325  pp.   Indexed.   8vo. 


LlN^  OF  DCF£NSB  OP  THE  BiBUCAL  REW- 

lATioN.  By  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  M.  A.  The 
aathor  is  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Univcr- 
sitj  of  Oxford.  He  has  devoted  himself 
in  this  book  to  the  defense  of  the  usual 
and  accepted  tradition  of  the  Bible  in  rtgs^d 
to  authorship,  date  and  other  details.  The 
wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Ben-Sirach  are  the 
two  mainstays  of  the  view  urged  in  the  work, 
which  deals  throughout  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  higher  criticism  intending  to  prove 
that  they  are  baseless.  Much  reference  is 
made  to  Arab  literature.  309  po.  Indexed. 
Svo. 


Lux  MtJNDL  A  series  of  studies  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Incarnation.  Edited  by  Charles 
Gore,  M.  A.  A  reprint  of  the  essays  which 
appeared  twelve  years  ago  edited  l^  Canon 
Gore,  and  written  for  the  most  part  by 
men  conspicuous  in  the  high  church  wing  of 
the  English  Established  Church.  Its  free- 
dom of  utterance  and  advanced  position  at- 
tracted great  attention,  which  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  elevation  of  the  editor  to  a 
bishop.    Eleventh  edition.    452  pp.    i2mo. 

Ou)  Gospel  por  the  New  Age  and  Othee 
Sermons,  The.  Bv  Prof.  H.  C.  0.  Moulc, 
D.  D.,  author  of  "Secret  Prayer,"  etc  Ser- 
mons by  a  well-known  preacher  and  com- 
mentator, to-day  one  of  the  foremost  mem- 
bers of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church 
of  England.  His  life  work  has  been  as  a 
teacher  of  theological  students,  and  these 
sermons,  preached  in  University  Church  at 
Cambridge,  arc  written  for  a  congregation 
of  students.    237  pp.    i2mo. 

Passing  and  the  Permanent  in  Re- 
UGioN,  The.  By  Minot  Judson  Savage,  D. 
D^  author  of  "Life  Beyond  Death,"  etc  316 
pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  A  summary  of  the  cur- 
rent liberal  review  of  religious  faith  and  ob- 
servance by  the  leading  Unitarian  clergyman 
of  New  York  city. 

Pulpit  Points  From  Latest  Litera- 
ture. By  J.  F.  B.  Tinling,  B.  A.  A  thou- 
sand illustrations  for  preachers  and.  teach- 
ers. Preachers  frequently  need  illustrations 
for  their  sermons.  Of  course  the  best  ex- 
amples can  be  obtained  from  observation 
and  meditation,  but  when  these  are  impos- 
sible a  passage  from  some  of  the  newer  liter- 
ature will  serve  the  purpose  almost  as  well. 
Dr.  J.  F.  B.  Tinling  has  done  the  pulpit 
world  a  kindness  in  compiling  a  book  where- 
in are  collected  in  systematic,  ready-at-hand 
form,  great  numbers  of  passages  from  the 
latest  books  and  magazine  articles  dealmg 
with  topics  of  present  day  Importance  and 
interest    "Pulpit  Points'*  will  prove  a  valu- 


Sacrifice.  By  Berdmore  Compton,  A 
discussion  of  sacrifice  as  laid  down  in  the 
"Old  Testament,"  accepting  the  ordinary 
views  of  Pentatuch  as  being  the  work  of 
Moses  and  a  contemporary  record  of  the 
events  and  legislation  which  it  describes  and 
contains.  Second  edition.  157  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. 


Story  of  a  Young  Man,  The.  A  life  of 
Christ.  By  Clifford  Howard.  With  a  fore- 
word by  the  Reverend  Amory  H.  Bradford, 
D.  D.  The  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Mt  Clair,  N.  J.,  says  in  a  foreword  to  his 
life  of  Christ,  that  "Mr.  Howard  approaches 
this  person  exactly  as  b^  would  any  other 
historical  character,  and  asks  what  were  the 
incontestable  events  in  his  career.  As  it 
concerns  only  the  humanity  of  Christ,  the 
narrative  rightly  ends  with  His  death.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  examine  this  story 
in  manuscript,  and  I  can  assure  those  who 
may  wish  to  read  it  that  it  is  accurate  in  its 
statements,  vivid  and  picturesque  in  its  style, 
free  from  cant  and  entirely  reverent  and 
earnest  in  spirit."  This  life  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journau  It  is 
now  published  with  a  broad  margin,  numer- 
ous illustrations,  and  a  cover  charged  with 
religious  decorations.    248  pp.    8vo. 

Teacher,  the  Child  and  the  Book;  or. 
Practical  Suggestions  and  Methods  for 
Sunday  School  Workers.  By  A.  F.  Schauf- 
fler,  D.  D.  With  a  foreword  by  the  late 
Dwight  L..  Moody.  The  author  first  of  all 
presents  the  primary  object  of  Sunday 
school  teaching,  and  follows  by  offering 
suggestions  and  methods  by  which  this  ol? 
ject  may  be  obtained.  Many  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  which  the  teacher  is  con- 
fronted with  are  solved.  Child  nature  and 
the  nature  of  the  book  itself  are  taken  up 
most  carefully,  "for,"  siays  the  author,  "only 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  both  of  these 
can  the  best  results  be  obtained."  283  pp. 
i2mo. 

True  Religion.  Sermons.  By  Frederic  W. 
Farrar,  D.  D.  These  sermons  by  Dean  Far- 
rar  appeared  two  years  ago  in  England,  No- 
vember, 1899,  and,  as  the  preface  remarks, 
are  not  controversial  in  their  spirit  Some 
of  them  deal  with  the  needs  of  ceremony, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  occupied  with 
the  demands  of  personal  religion,  duty,  self- 
sacrifice,  creation  of  character,  responsi- 
bility of  speech  in  regard  to  others,  service, 
obedience  and  the  worship  of  Christ    Like 
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Dean  Farrar's  sermons  in  general,  they  are 
extremely  rhetorical,  full  of  labored  allusion, 
showing  the  result  of  his  recent  historical 
work  and  his  historical  romances  in  the  first 
four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  With 
frontispiece.  205  pp.  8vo. 
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Boy  Problem,  The.  A  study  in  social 
pedagogy.  By  William  Byron  Forbush.  With 
an  introduction  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  188  pp.  In- 
dexed. i2mo. 

Evolution  and  Its  Bearing  on  Relig- 
ion. By  A.  J.  Dadson.  Part  of  this  book  ap- 
peared in  1893  under  the  title  of  "Evolution 
and  Religion."  The  share  upon  evolution 
had  since  been  revised.  "Its  object,"  the  au- 
thor says,  "is  to  awaken  interest  in  the 
subject  in  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  reading 
public,  and  to  endeavor  to  show  that  every 
form  of  belief  which  is  built  upon  material 
other  than  that  which  is  supplied  by  natural 
law  has  no  scientific  validity."  With  i^\e 
plates.  264  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 


point  (inner  life,  etc.,)  of  the  steps  by  which 
self-control  over  intellectual  development 
can  be  secured.  229  pp.  i6mo. 

Uncx)nscious  Mind,  The.  By  Alfred  T. 
Schofield,  M.  D.,  author  of  "The  Springs  of 
Character,*'  etc.  Definite  principles  and 
causes  for  heretofore  unexplainable  brain 
and  muscle  action  are  stated  in  this  far- 
reaching  work.  These  principles,  extending 
into  the  province  of  psychology  and  of 
physiology,  are  not  only  of  intense  interest, 
but  of  vital  importance  to  life  and  character. 
The  study  of  the  unconscious  mind  and  its 
bearing  on  habit,  memory,  muscular  action, 
therapeutics,  education,  sensation,  disease, 
character,  the  senses,  etc.,  is  of  wonderful 
scientific  interest.  With  frontispiece.  418  pp. 
Indexed.  i2mo. 

What's  in  a  Dream.  By  Gustavus  Hind- 
man  Miller.  This  is  an  exhaustive  work  on 
dream  lore,  interpreting  personal  dreams 
of  every  character  and  variety,  with  intro- 
ductory chapters  of  general  and  absorbing 
interest ;  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
work  on  this  subject  yet  put  forth  for  popu- 
lar use.  617  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
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Mental  Functions  of  the  Brain,  The. 
By  Bernard  Hollander,  M.  D.  This  is  a  seri- 
ous investigation  by  an  equipped  investigator 
into  the  localization  of  separate  mental 
functions  and  their  manifestations  in  health 
and  disease.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  hap- 
hazard work  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the 
clinical  record  of  800  cases  of  localized  brain 
derangements.  To  this  extent  Dr. 'Hollander 
substantiates  his  claim  that  he  has  applied 
the  methods  of  modern  scientific  research  to 
the  work  of  clearing  up  the  mysterv  of  the 
fundamental  physical  functions  and  their  lo- 
calization in  the  brain.  Dr.  Hollander  points 
out  that  even  the  most  recent  text-books 
deem  insanity  to  be  a  disease  of  the  brain 
implicating  the  whole  of  that  organ,  where- 
as the  evidence  adduced  by  him  shows  that 
the  fundamental  variety  of  mental  derange- 
ments is  localized  in  definite  circumscribed 
areas.  In  the  final  chapter  dealing  with 
phrenology,  the  author  declares  that  Her- 
bert Spencer's  "Principles  of  Psychology" 
is  phrenological  in  principle.  The  chapters  on 
the  pathology  of  various  forms  of  mania  as 
shown  by  the  clinical  records  ought  to  prove 
of  some  value  to  alienists.  492  pp.  8vo. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Paths  to  Power.  By  Floyd  B.  Wilson. 
A   study   from   the  modern   mystic   stand- 
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Bible  Conundrums.  Collected  by  Fred 
A.  Wilson.  This  is  a  rather  poor  attempt 
at  witticism.  To  bring  questions  suggested  iy 
the  Bible  to  the  level  of  common,  everyday 
jokes  is  an  offense  to  the  taste  and  refine- 
ment of  the  average  reading  public.  Humor 
is  ever  desirable.  The  world  enjoys  nothing 
better  than  a  laugh,  but  it  prefers  something 
rather  more  appropriate  than  the  silly, 
would-be  funny,  so-called  conundrums  of 
Fred  A.  Wilson's  small  book,  no  pp.  i6nio. 

Burgess  Nonsense  Book,  The.  Being  a 
complete  collection  of  the  humorous  mas- 
terpieces of  Gelett  Burgess,  Esq.  The  au- 
thor was  the  editor  of  the  "Lark."  This  vol- 
ume collects  into  one  thick  and  thick-leaved 
quarto  all  the  various  extravaganzas  of  that 
periodical,  beginning  with  the  "Purple  Cow" 
and  ending  with  the  "Alphabet."  A  million 
heartrending  illustrations  by  the  author. 
239  pp.  i2mo. 

Cheer  Book,  The.  By  Amos  R.  Wells. 
This  contains  gems  of  wholesome,  optimistic 
poetry,  one  selection  for  each  day  in  the 
year,  the  purpose  of  the  whole  being  to  fur- 
nish those  who  indulge  in  morose  and  down- 
Digitize 
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hearted  moods  with  some  bright  thoughts, 
which,  by  their  radiant  beams,  mayhap,  will 
chase  away  the  darkness  of  the  gloomy  day. 
Mr.  Wells*  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  the  way 
in  )ivhich  he  has  carried  it  out  deserving  of 
all  admiration.  201  pp.  i6mo. 

Joy  and  Strength  for  the  Pilgrim's 
Day.  Selected  by  the  editor  of  "Daily 
Strength  for  Daily  Needs,"  etc  Everyone 
knows  what  a  helpful  little  book  is  "Daily 
Strength  for  Daily  Needs,"  and  "Joy  and 
Strength  for  the  Pilgrim's  Day"  is  in  no- 
wise inferior.  They  are  such  books  as  one 
should  keep  on  the  dressing  table  and  read 
night  and  morning.  They  serve  to  instil  into 
one  beautiful  thoughts,  the  inspirations  of 
kind  deeds.  366  pp.  i6mo. 

Love  IN  Literaturb  and  Art.  Selected 
and  edited  by  Esther  Singleton,  author  of 
"Turrets,  Towers  and  Temples,"  etc.  Miss  Sin- 
gleton has  taken  from  ancient  and  mod- 
cm  fiction,  poetry  and  drama,  chapters  and 
acts  in  which  are  portrayed  the  various  emo- 
tional phases  of  love,  and  has  illustrated 
these  extracts  with  half-tones  from  prints 
of  famous  paintings  on  the  same  scubject. 
Thus  we  have  on  one  hand  passages  from 
Theocritus,  Bion,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes, 
Scott  and  others,  while  on  the  other  we  have 
pictures  from  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Burne- 
Jones,  Rossetti,  Botticelli,  etc.  In  these  are 
reproduced  the  love  scenes  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Romeo  and 
Juliet  and  Lancelot  and  Guinevere.  Illus- 
trated.   288  pp.     i2mo. 


shines  the  spirit  of  highest  optimism,  and 
herein  lies  its  power  for  help.  It  is  not  alone 
in  its  presentation  that  the  book  is  of  value 
and  power;  it  is  in  the  clarity  of  thought, 
the  strength  of  vision,  the  depth  and  logic 
of  faith  that  it  finds  its  chief  worth.  There 
is  beauty,  and  there  is  depth  as  well,  and 
the  one  aids  the  other  in  effect.  With  frontis- 
piece. 192  pp.  i2mo. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Thousand  Things  to  Say  in  Sermons, 
A.  By  the  Rev.  F.  St.  John  Corbett,  M.  A., 
author  of  "The  Preacher's  Year,"  etc.  This 
comprises  a  great  number  of  carefully  se- 
lected Scripture  texts  on  the  various  sub- 
jects of  Ambition,  Charity,  Sympathy,  Wis- 
dom, etc  Under  each  text  and  bearing  di- 
rectly upon  it  are  given  from  ten  to  twelve 
"thoughts"  in  quotations  from  the  works 
of  well-known  writers.  Every  writer  of  ser- 
mons is  confronted  by  several  unavoidable 
difficulties.  It  was  with  the  idea  of  aiding 
in  the  removal  of  the  more  serious  of  these 
that  Dr.  Corbett  designed  his  book,  and 
a  glance  at  its  pages  will  suffice  to  show  how 
readily  it  may  be  used  to  serve  its  purpose. 
340  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 

Wisdom  of  Confucius,  The.  In  a  small 
but  well-printed  volume  utterances  on  gov- 
ernment, doctrine  and  ethics,  virtue,  learn- 
ing, marriage,  family  relations,  etc.,  are 
brought  together  under  the  different  sub- 
jects, closing  with  metrical  translations  of 
Chinese  poetry  and  a  short  collection  of 
Chinese  proverbs.  Wayside  Series.  185  pp. 
i8mo. 


Stray  Papers.  By  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray.  Being  stories,  reviews,  verses 
and  sketches  (161-1847).  Edited  with  an 
introduction  and  notes.  By  Lewis  Melville, 
author  of  "The  Life  of  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,"  etc.  The  compiler  endeavors  to 
include  in  this  volume  everything  of  inter- 
est to  the  lover  of  Thackeray  which  has  not 
been  already  reprinted  in  collected  works  or 
in  Mr.  Spielman's  book  of  the  novelist's  con- 
tributions to  Punch.  The  volume  begins  with 
Thackeray's  contributions  to  the  Snob 
while  at  Cambridge  University.  His  work 
as  a  journalist  in  the  Times  and  a  number 
of  essays  and  scattered  magazine  articles 
are  included,  none  of  which  Thackeray 
wished  preserved.  With  illustrations.  492 
pp.  i2mo. 

Thoughts  for  Every-Day  Living.  From 
the  spoken  and  written  words  of  Maltbie 
Davenport  Babcock.  This  book  is  divided 
into  brief  disquisitions  upon  the  aspects  and 
needs  of  c very-day  life,  all  of  value  and 
many  unique  in  their  inclusion  of  much 
thought  in  few  words.  Throughout  the  book 


World's  Best  Proverbs  and  Short  Quo- 
tations. For  public  speaking,  literary  work 
and  every-day  conversation.  By  George 
Howard  Opdyke,  M.  A.  Though  carefully 
and  systematically  arranged,  the  proverbs 
and  quotations  contained  in  this  book  are 
•  comparatively  poor,  and  show  both  inferi- 
ority of  judgment  and  lack  of  good  taste  in 
their  selection.  With  frontispiece.  271  pp. 
i2mo. 
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Sport  Indeed.  By  Thomas  Martindale. 
These  various  sketches  are  brightly  writ-  ' 
ten  and  expressed  with  the  felicitous  ease 
that  comes  to  a  man  who  is  not  only  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  his  subject,  but  in 
love  with  it.  The  vein  is  vivacious.  Mr.  Mar- 
tindale's  humor  and  good  humor  are  un- 
failing. He  can  describe  an  adventure  in 
a  lively  style  and  impart  something  of  the 
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thrill  that  belongs  to  the  actual  experience. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  not  vain  and  egotistical, 
and  when  he  happens  to  meet  defeat  and 
it  might  be  said  that  the  laugh  is  against 
him  he  is  just  as  willing  to  admit  the  failure 
and  take  it  in  a  philosophical  spirit  by  mak- 
ing the  best  of  it.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Martin- 
dale  gone  in  pursuit  of  moose  and  caribou  in 
the  woods  of  Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  elsewhere,  but  he  has  had  a 
delightful  time  in  shooting  brant  on  Mono- 
moy  Island,  which  lies  off  the  mainland  in 
the  ocean  a  few  miles  from  Chatham,  Mass. 
In  his  brant  shooting  expedition  he  has 
come  in  contact  with  the  quaint  Cape  Cod- 
ders.  Indeed  a  good  deal  of  the  interest  of 
the  book  lies  in  anecdotes  of  guides  and 
fellow  sportsmen.  Mr.  Martindale  is  an  all 
around  sportsman  and  an  expert  with  the 
rod  as  well  as  with  the  gun.  With  illustra- 
tions from  photographs  by  the  author.  346 
pp.   i2mo. — Philadelphia  Press. 
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TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Arm£nia.  Travels  and  studies.  By  H.  F. 
B.  Lynch.  By  Armenia  Mr.  Lynch  means, 
correctly  enough,  the  greater  Armenia  of 
history,  the  high  tableland  that  ranges  be- 
tween the  Caucasus  and  the  Taurus  Moun- 
tains, a  large  part  of  which  he  has  explored, 
and  now  describes  in  these  two  volumes.  No 
such  account  of  Armenia  has  ever  appeared 
in  English  before,  or,  indeed,  in  any  lan- 
guage since  St.  Martin  published  his  fam- 
ous "Memoires  sur  rArmenie"  in  1818.    ♦ 

♦  ♦  Mr.  Lynch's  photographs  are  be- 
yond praise,  and  the  delicate  tinting — here  a 
sky,  there  a  fawn-colored  foreground — usu- 
ally a  most  hazardous  experiment  when  ap- 
plied to  photographic  processes,  is  here 
achieved  with,  we  believe,  unparalleled  suc- 
cess. Helped  by  these  pictures,  and  by  the 
accurate  maps  and  plans  in  which  Mr.  Os- 
wald, a  skilled  geologist  and  surveyor,  as- 
sisted, Mr.  Lynch's  verbal  descriptions  ac- 
quire body  and  color,  and  Armenia  appears 
before  the  mind  in  her  real  beauty  and 
grandeur.  For  peaceful,  smiling  scenery 
there  is  nothing  lovelier  than  the  shores 
of  Lake  Van,  while  for  those  who  love  Na- 
ture in  her  grandest  aspects  the  ascent  of 
Ararat  offers  all  that  ambition  can  seek.    ♦ 

♦  *  Mr.  Lynches  account  of  the  ascent 
of  Ararat  is  perhaps  the  most  exciting  chap- 
ter in  his  book,  but  there  is  much  to  interest 
readers  who  are  not  mountaineers.  2  vols. 
8vo. — Literature,  London. 

By  the  Waters   of   Sicily.  By  Norma 
Lorimer,   author   of  "Josiah's   Wife,"   etc. 
Illustrated.  312  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review. 


Glories  of  Spain.  By  Charles  W.  Wood, 
author  of  "Letters  from  Majorca,"  etc  Mr- 
Wood  sees  the  world  much  as  William 
Howitt  did,  and  he  has  Howitt's  incapacity 
for  growing  weary  of  sightseeing.  But  he 
has  not  Hewitt's  aroma  of  style,  nor  the 
flavor  of  Howitt's  Quakerly  reservations  and 
complaisances.  A  very  good  gift  book,  all  the 
same.  With  eighty-five  illustrations.  497 
pp.  8vo. — London  Academy. 

Ireland:  Historic  and  Picturesque.  By 
Charles  Johnston.  Although  Ireland  has 
been  written  about  by  many  writers  it  has 
never  been  done  so  effectually  and  sympa- 
thetically as  by  Mr.  Johnston.  Commencing 
with  the  dolmens  and  round  towers  of  un- 
known history,  Mr.  Johnston  has  brought 
his  subject  down  to  the  present  time,  omit- 
ting nothing  which  could  add  to  the  inter- 
est and  charms  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo. 

Isle  of  the  Shamrock,  The.  By  Clifton 
Johnson,  follows  in  line  "Along  French  By- 
ways" and  "Among  English  Hedgerows,"' 
Mr.  Johnson  depicts  the  rustic  life  of  Ire- 
land in  many  localities,  from  the  beautiful 
Lakes  of  Killarney  in  the  south  to  the  wild 
crags  of  the  Giant^s  Causeway  on  the  north 
coast.  He  visited  not  only  the  pleasanter  sec- 
tions, such  as  "The  Golden  Vale"  of  Lim- 
erick, but  the  forbidding  boglands  of  Con- 
nemara  and  Donegal.  He  describes  the 
homes  and  ways  of  farm  folk  and  the  peas- 
antry, the  country  schools,  the  beggars,  the 
peculiar  superstitions,  etc.  Illustrated  by  the 
author.  258  pp.  i2mo. — Publishers*  Weekly. 

Model  Village  op  Homes  and  Other 
Papers.  By  Charies  E.  Bolton,  M.  A.  This 
book  contains  a  collection  of  fifteen  papers, 
some  of  them  republished  from  magazine 
articles.  The  one  from  which  the  name  is 
taken  deals  with  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  a  de- 
scriptive way.  The  balance  are  a  miscel- 
laneous lot,  covering  English,  Spanish,  Co- 
lumbian World's  Fair  and  other  interests. 
With  frontispiece.  308  pp.  i2mo. — N.  Y. 
Journal. 

Naples,  Past  and  Present.  By  Arthur 
H.  Norway.  In  this  book  the  author  has 
frankly  avowed  his  intention  of  producing 
a  supplement  to  a  guide  book.  In  this  ca- 
pacity his  volume  might  be  welcomed,  but 
when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  en- 
deavored to  obtain  "broad,  general  views," 
the  reader  lapses  into  bewilderment  One 
broad  view  and  only  one  does  Mr.  Norway 
present  He  depicts  admirably  the  stnictund 
lines  and  changes  in  the  volcanic  country 
round  Naples.  For  the  rest,  his  history  is 
fairly  accurate,  if  fragmentary,  his  opinions 
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unimpeachable,  and  lore  mildly  entertaining. 
Illustrated  with  twenty-four  photogravures 
and  thirty-two  half-tone  engravings.  2  vols. 
287,  275  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. — ^London  Sat- 
urday Review. 

On  the  Great  Highway.  The  wander- 
ings and  adventures  of  a  special  correspon- 
dent. By  James  Creelman.  With  frontispiece. 
418  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review. 

Our  National  Parks.  By  John  Muir. 
The  author  writes  of  the  Yellowstone.  Yo- 
semite.  General  Grant  and  Sequoia  National 
Parks,  their  trees  and  flowers,  birds  and 
beasts,  fountains  and  streams,  canons  and 
mountains  with  a  scientist's  accuracy  and  a 
nature  lover's  fondness.  No  one  else  knows 
our  great  Western  parks  as  John  Muir  does 
—his  world-wide  reputation  as  a  naturalist 
has  been  gained  largely  in  their  confines — 
yet  his  book  is  marked  rather  by  enthusi- 
asm and  literary  charm  than  by  technical 
knowledge.  365  pp.  i2mo. 


Romantic  Castles  and  Palaces.  As  seen 
and  described  by  famous  writers.  Edited 
and  translated  by  Esther  Singleton.  The 
author  has  already  published  two  volumes, 
••Turrets,  Towers  and  Temples"  and  "Great 
Pictures  as  Seen  and  Described  by  Famous 
Writers."  In  the  present  compilation  a  wide 
range  of  literature  has  been  searched  for  de- 
scriptions of  famous  buildings,  for  the  most 
part  from  travels  or  essays,  though  some  ap- 
pear in  fiction.  Each  article  is  illustrated  by 
a  processed  half-tone  of  the  exterior  of  the 
building.  The  accounts  vary  from  descrip- 
tions, which  are  little  above  the  level  of 
a  guide-book,  to  the  best  work  in  modem 
letters,  by  Gautier,  Hawthorne  and  others. 
395  pp.    8vo. 

Touring  Alaska  and  the  Yellowstone. 
By  Charles  M.  Taylor,  Jr.,  author  of  "Vaca- 
tion Days  in  Hawaii  and  Japan,"  etc.  Mr. 
Taylor  made  an  extended  tour  through  these 
interesting  regions  last  summer,  and  from 
his  well-filled  notebooks  and  ever-ready 
camera  we  may  expect  a  delightful  and  in- 
teresting publication — one  also  which  not 
only  entertains,  but  instructs  as  well.  The 
book  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  value  to 
those  who  purpose  taking  the  same  trip, 
for  Mr.  Taylor  gives  others  the  benefit  of 
his  experience  in  these  remarkable  regions, 
dropping  many  a  hint  as  to  the  best  modes  of 
travel  and  most  desirable  stopping  places 
along  the  route.  Aside  from  this,  the  volume 
giYes  promise  of  affording  much  entertain- 
ment, and  proving  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  less  fortunate  "stay-at-homes."      Pro- 


fusely illustrated  from  photographs  by  the 
author.  388  pp.  i2mo. 

Travels  Round  Our  Village.  By  Elea- 
nor G.  Hayden.  The  village  in  question  is  in 
Berkshire,  and  though  the  author  does  not 
say  exactly  where  it  lies,  probably  we  should 
not  be  far  from  the  mark  if  we  selected  one 
of  the  little  watercress-bearing  villages 
about  the  admirable  old  town  of  Wantage, 
Alfred's  birthplace.  It  is  probably  within  a 
fairly  easy  drive  of  the  Blowing  Stone  and 
the  grand  downs  that  lie  about  the  White 
Horse.  Here  is  a  most  refresuing  land,  with 
hamlets  as  quiet  and  as  steeped  in  peace  as 
that  one  in  "Aylmer's  Field,"  where  the 
same  wagon,  year  by  year,  deepened  the 
same  old  rut.  The  laborers  are  simple,  but 
not  so  much  the  prey  of  quack  politicians 
as  of  quack  pill  manufacturers.  We  are 
not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  the  trump- 
ery rubbish  talked  about  giving  the  laborer 
"access  to  the  land'*  and  so  forth  fails  to 
attract  in  "Our  Village."  Among  the  flow- 
ers found  in  the  district  is  the  rare  moth 
mullein.  Crab  apples  are  described  as  numer- 
ous. A  year  or  two  ago,  not  very  far  from 
Wantage,  we  found  a  quantity  of  the  edible 
variety  of  this  fruit,  as  juicy  and  good  as 
many  an  orchard  or  garden-grown  pippin. 
Illustrated  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke.  321  pp.  8vo. 
— London  Saturday  Review. 

Unknown  Mexico.  By  Carl  Lumholtz. 
One  of  the  most  important  records  of  ex- 
ploration published  in  years.  The  story  is 
told  frankly  and  freely,  with  the  humor  of 
the  traveler  as  well  as  the  keen  observation 
of  the  scientist,  and  the  work  presents  a 
most  important  and  interesting  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the 'ancient  cultures  of  Mex- 
ico. Illustrated. 


Wessex  of  Thomas  Hardy,  The.  By 
Bertram  C.  A.  Windle,  F.  R.  S.  This  volume 
sums  the  result  of  some  ten  years  of  ex- 
ploration of  Mr.  Hardy's  "Wessex"  with 
the  object  of  finding  for  himself  the  locali- 
ties of  the  tales  which  Mr.  Hardy  has 
placed  in  South  England.  The  region  which 
Mr.  Hardy  has  used  as  the  scene  of  his 
novel  extends  from  Plymouth  on  the  west 
to  Castle  Royal  on  the  east,  and  over  this 
region  in  England  Mr.  Bertram  C.  A.  Win- 
dle has  patiently  identified  each  site  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Hardy's  novels,  while  Mr. 
Edmund  H.  New  has  made  pen  and  ink 
sketches  admirably  suited  to  convey  the 
character  of  this  English  landscape.  The 
volume  combines  a  running  account  of  the 
history  of  the  region  with  the  fictitious 
characters  of  Mr.  Hardy's  plays.  Illustrated 
by  Edmund  H.  New.  323  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
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Winter  Pilgrimage.  By  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard. This  volume  of  travel-letters  by  a 
well-known  novelist  is  written  with  a  per- 
sonal accent.  Mr.  Haggard  visits  Florence, 
Pompeii,  Naples,  Cjrprus,  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, his  trip  closing  at  Jerusalem.  In  Cyprus 
very  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the 
condition  of  the  island  under  English  rule, 
and  this  part  has  a  direct  value.  The  rest 
simply  gives  Mr.  Haggard's  impressions. 
With  illustrations.  355  pp.  8vo. 
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Among  the  Great  Masters  of  Paint- 
ing. Scenes  in  the  lives  of  famous  painters. 
Mr.  Rowlands  has  not  given  us  a  catalogue  of 
the  names  of  painters  and  canvases,  but  has 
described  the  methods  and  procedure  of 
great  masters  of  art  so  that  the  reader 
may  behold  the  works  of  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  process  of  making.  Thus  we  be- 
come in  fancy  the  contemporaries  of  Rubens 
and  Titian  and  Velasquez,  as  well  as  of  Ho- 
garth and  Reynolds,  and  a  score  of  other 
painters  represented  in  this  work.  Thir- 
ty-two reproductions  of  famous  paintings, 
with  text  by  Walter  Rowlands.  273  pp.  i2mo. 

Art  of  Building  a  Home,  The.  A  collec- 
tion of  lectures.  By  Barry  Parker  and  Ray- 
mond Elnwin.  Eight  essays  by  an  English 
architect  which  were  originally  lectures  de- 
livered before  architects  -and  art  workers, 
etc.  Two  are  "On  Building  the  Small  Mid- 
dle Class  House"  and  "The  Art  of  Designing 
Small  Houses  and  Cottages."  Another  is  on 
"Education  in  Art  ;'*  one  each  on  "The  Dig- 
nity" and  "Simplicity"  of  art  and  another 
"Furniture."  and  two  on  "The  Relation  Be- 
tween the  Site  and  the  Building"  and  "The 
Value  of  Co-operation  in  Securing  Homes." 
Price,  buildings  and  directions  are  based 
altogether  on  English  conditions.  Illustrated 
with  plates.  133  pp.  i2mo. 

Botticelli.  By  Ernst   Steinmann.  Trans- 
lated by  Campbell  Dodgson.  Monographs  on 
artists.  With  ninety  illustrations  from  pic- 
tures and  drawings.  112  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
See  With  New  Books. 

English  Pre-Raphaelite  Painters. 
Their  Associates  and  Successors.  By  Percy 
Bate.  "An  endeavor  to  give  both  in  letter- 
press and  illustrations  a  brief  review  of  the 
artists  who  have  painted  in  the  Pre-Raphael- 


ite tradition  and  of  the  work  which  they 
have  done."  First  appearing  in  1889,  it  is 
now  reissued  in  a  second  edition,  revised, 
completed  and  brought  up  to  date.  The  open- 
ing sketch  describes  the  formation  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  Ford  Maddox 
Brown  is  first  described  as  its  founder  and 
Holman'Hunt  as  a  staunch  Pre-Raphaelite. 
The  others  who  took  their  share  in  the  work 
are  described  in  their  relation  to  the  move- 
ment. The  sketch  painters  have  a  chapter 
by  themselves.  Edward  Burne  Jones  and  J. 
M.  Strudwick  are  described  as  continuing 
the  Rosetti  tradition.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated  by  careful  reproductions,  some- 
what dark  and  inky.  It  has  since  its  issue 
taken  its  place  as  a  leading  work  on  the 
subject.  New  edition.  Illustrated.  117  pp. 
Indexed.  i2mo. 

French  Art.  Classic  and  contemporary 
painting  and  sculpture.  By  W.  C.  Brownell. 
The  text  of  this  work  now  appears  supple- 
mented with  forty-eight  reproductions  of 
characteristic  masterpieces  among  the 
French  paintings  and  sculptures  of  which  it 
treats.  The  author  has  also  added  a  chap- 
ter on  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Rodin,  much 
of  which  has  been  produced  since  the  book 
first  appeared,  and  on  its^  difference  from 
the  popular  sculpture  of  the  institute  school. 
The  book  is  thus  in  its  new  form  a  neces- 
sarily complete  and  abundantly  illustrated 
record  of  French  plastic  art,  from  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance  to  the  present,  treated 
from  an  interpretative  and  critical  ratherthan 
a  historical  standpoint,  and  as  a  varied  and 
splendid  expression  of  the  French  national 
genius.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  228  pp. 
Quarto. 

French  Decoration  and  Furniture  in 
THE  XVIII  Century.  By  Lady  Dilke,  au- 
thor of  "French  Painters  of  the  XVIIIth 
Century,"  etc  Now  that  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury styles  are  returning  to  honor,  this 
quarto  has,  apart  from  its  qualities  as  art 
history,  a  very  practical  value  for  all  who 
adopt  the  rococo  style  for  house  decora- 
tion or  who  collect  originals  of  the  Pom- 
padour's time.  Lady  Dilke,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  almost  the  only  English  critic 
who  has  treated  this  graceful  art  with  sym- 
pathy and  intelligence.  The  present  volume 
is  the  third  of  a  series  which  has  already  set 
forth  the  French  painting  of  this  century, 
its  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  will  be 
completed  by  a  volume  on  draughtsmen  and 
engravers.  Illustrated.  239  pp.  Indexed.— 
N.  Y.  Post. 

History  of  American  Art,  A.  By  Sada- 
kichi  Hartmann.  This  history  of  Ameri- 
can art  begins  with  Benjamin  West,  whose 
influence  and  career  arc  described  as  lead- 
ing to  its  chief  development  in  1828.  Land- 
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scape  painters  of  the  old  school  run 
to  1870,  and  the  new  school  occupy  the 
rest  of  the  first  volume.  The  second  is 
divided  between  American  sculpture,  the 
graphic  arts,  American  art  in  Europe,  and 
the  latest  phases  of  art  in  the  United  States, 
which  are  handled  with  critical  freedom. 
The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  and  pro- 
vided with  an  index.  Art  Lovers*  Series. 
Illustrated.  2  vols.  321,  281  pp.  Indexed. 
12010. 


IxK  Flings.  By  Flora  Carleton  Fagnani. 
An  amusing  and  suggestive  collection  of  pic- 
tures, accompanied  by  appropriate  verses. 
The  pictures  are  made  by  "flinging"  a  pen- 
ful  of  ink  upon  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  blank 
paper,  folding  the  other  side  over  upon  it, 
and  running  the  tips  of  the  fingers  lightly 
over  the  folded  paper  till  all  the  ink  is  ab- 
sorbed, then  opening  the  paper,  and  by 
means  of  pen  and  ink  working  out  clearly 
as  a  picture — in  duplicate — whatever  is 
there  suggested.  The  descriptive  lines  af- 
ford an  excellent  opportunity  for  an  addi- 
tional "fling" — an  opportunity  which  Mrs. 
Fagnani  has  in  no  case  neglected — 126  pp. 
i2mo.  Oblong. 


Pictures  op  Wild  Animals.  By  Ernest 
Seton-Thompson.  A  portfolio  of  twelve  re- 
productions of  drawings,  each  10x14  inches 
in  size,  and  mounted  on  boards  14x21  inches 


POTTKRY   AND    PoRCELAIN    OF   THE   UNITED 

States,  The.  A  historical  review  of  Ameri- 
can ceramic  art  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present  day.  By  Edwin  Atlee  Barber,  A. 
M.  The  author  offers  much  fresh  and  valua- 
ble information  about  the  earlier  potteries, 
while  his  account  of  developments  since 
1893  (and  very  important  they  are)  fills  fifty 
pages.  The  public  that  buys,  as  well  as  that 
which  collects,  has  now  a  book  of  reference 
brought  up  to  date.  The  author  is  less  critic 
than  antiquarian  and  chronicler,  but  his  in- 
terest in  his  subject  is,  like  his  industry, 
most  commendable.  A  curious  instance  of 
the  sociological  significance  of  forms  of  pot- 
tery is  given  in  the  supplement  at  page  435, 
where  is  depicted  a  ring-shaped  cider  botUe, 
meant  to  be  carried  afield  on  the  owner's 
arm.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
With  277  illustrations.  522  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo.—N.  Y.  Post. 


Landseer.  a  collection  of  fifteen  pictures 
and  a  portrait  of  the  painter  with  introduc- 
tion and  interpretation.  By  Estelle  M.  Hurll. 
Miss  Hurll's  art  books  are  well  known.  In 
a  way,  they  form  a  helpful  series,  their  chief 
fault  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
planations, while  very  lucid,  are  somewhat 
javenile,  at  times  almost  ludicrously  child- 
ish. Riverside  Art  Series.  93  pp.  i2mo. 

Monuments  of  the  Early  Church.  By 
Walter  Lowrie,  M.  A.  413  pp.  With  appen- 
<lix.  i2mo. 
See  review  and  With  New  Books. 


Period  Decoration.  By  Chandler  R.  Clif- 
ford. Outline  examples  of  decoration  and 
furniture  drawn  from  familiar  sources  and 
presented  in  condensed  form.  The  various 
Wnds  of  rugs  are  described.  Greek,  Roman, 
Celtic,  Gothic  and  Renaissance  furniture  are 
briefly  presented.  About  half  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  decoration  of  Louis  XTII, 
XIV,  XV,  XVI  and  American  colonial 
work.  The  volume  closes  with  a  brief 
chronology  of  the  decorative  periods.  Com- 
posed interiors  in  several  instances  seek  to 
Wng  together  the  furniture  and  costumes 
belonging  to  a  single  period.  The  spelling  of 
proper  names  is  not  always  careful.  Illus- 
trated with  many  original  and  fac-simile; 
prints  of  contemporary  and  historic  interest. 
245  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 


Rugs.  Oriental  and  Occidental,  Antique 
and  Modern.  A  handbook  for  ready  ref- 
erence. By  Rose  Belle  Holt.  The  writer  of 
this  handbook  attacks  her  subject  in  a  work- 
manlike way,  and  while  giving  a  good  deal 
of  information  regarding  the  people  who 
still  make  good  rugs  in  Anatolia,  Persia  and 
India,  the  methods  of  work,  and  the  dyes 
still  used,  does  not  linger  over  the  matter, 
but  is  content  with  brief  statements  to  the 
point.  Twenty-four  plates  in  color  and  black 
and  white  furnish  the  reader  with  speci- 
mens of  many  typical  rugs,  and  there  are 
six  more  plates  from  photographs  which  ex- 
hibit the  weavers  and  looms  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  fabrication  of  rugs  and 
their  transformation.  150  pp.  Indexed. 
Quarto. — N.  Y.  Times  Saturday  Review. 


Salons  of  1901.  Maurice  Hamel.  With 
text  in  English  translated  by  Paul  Villars. 
ihe  usual  annual  volume  which  this  firm 
has  issued  for  many  years  upon  the  Salon — 
a  large  quarto  photogravure  with  illustra- 
tions and  in  the  text  accompanied  by  criti- 
cism, partly  retrospective,  and  rather  ap- 
preciation than  criticism.  A  single  colored 
plate  opens  the  volume,  two  heads  by  Ed- 
gar Maxence  being  selected  for  this  post  of 
honor.  The  selection  for  pictures  for  repro- 
duction covers  a  wide  range,  but  as  usual 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  subjects 
which  will  give  results  in  effective  black  and 
white  treatment.  The  work  exhibited  by  Mr. 
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De  Chenand,  who  took  the  gold  medal,  is, 
for  instance,  not  reproduced.  It  was  a 
portrait  of  the  artist's  father.  There  are  in 
all  ninety -one  photogravure  reproductions  of 
paintings  and  nine  of  sculpture.  Vellum  edi- 
tion. 98  pp.  Indexed.  Quarto. 


Small  Boat  Sailing.  By  E.  F.  Knight, 
author  of  "The  Cruise  of  the  Falcon,"  etc 
An  English  work  on  the  small  boat,  written 
altogether  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Eng- 
lish lugger,  cutter  and  yawl.  The  author,  a 
war  correspondent  of  the  "London  Morning 
Post,"  describes  first  the  construction  of  the 
boat,  takes  up  the  rig  of  each  variety  with 
which  he  deals,  and  gives  minute  directions 
for  sailing.  The  directions  are  based  on  a 
world-wide  experience,  but  deal  principally 
with  water  and  conditions  in  the  English 
Channel.  With  drawings  by  H.  Warrington 
Smyth.  292  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
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Arts  Under  Arms.  A  university  man  in 
Khaki.  By  Maurice  Fitz^bbon.  The  author 
of  this  volume  is  a  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
graduate,  who  for  some  time  served  at  the 
front  with  the  Forty-fifth  Company  (Irish 
Hunts  Contingent)  of  the  Imperial  Yeo- 
manry. He  gives  a  plain,  unvarnished  ac- 
count of  his  experiences,  which  is  none 
the  less  interesting,  and  probably  reliable, 
because  it  lacks  the  finish  that  the  profes- 
sional writer  of  books  would  have  imparted 
to  it.  The  reader  will  turn  with  eagerness  to 
the  chapter  describing  the  memorable  stand 
of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  at  Lindley.  The 
account  of  the  four  days'  fighting,  so  far 
as  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  was  in  a  position  to  judge» 
is  given  with  much  quiet  realism,  and  with- 
out a  note,  apparently,  of  exaggeration. 
With  six  illustrations.  232  pp.  i2mo.-r-LrOa- 
don  Publishers'  Circular. 


Staffordshire  Potter,  The.  By  Harold 
Owen.  With  a  chapter  on  the  dangerous 
processes  in  the  potting  industry  by  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Mr.  Owen,  by  tak- 
ing up  the  history  almost  from  its  inception, 
of  a  single  industry  in  one  Ideality,  adds  not 
only  a  valuable  book  to  the  sciendb  of  eco- 
nomics, but  one  which  has  the  charm  of  pre- 
senting in  a  simple  narrative  the  controlling 
springs  of  action  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
the  reader,  if  not  exactly  to  feel  with,  at 
least,  then,  thoroughly  to  appreciate  both  the 
feeling  and  reasoning  of  those  concerned. 
357  pp.  i2mo.— N.  Y.  Times  Saturday  Re- 
view. 


Zim's  Characters  in  Pen  and  Ink. 
Comic  cuts  and  captions  in.  black  and  white 
By  Zim.  Reprinted  from  Judge.  lamo, 
oblong. 


To  Authors  Seeking  a  Publisher 

Manuscripts  in  all  branches  of  literature, 
suitable  for  publication  in  book  form,  are 
required  by  an  established  house.  Liberal 
terms.  No  charge  for  examination.  Prompt 
attention  and  honorable  treatment.  Books, 
T41  Herald,  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 
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"GOD  WILLS  IT." 

As    regards     the     fiction-world,     the 
twentieth  century  bids  fair  to  be  essen- 
tially an  age  of  youthful  endeavor  and 
achievement.     Among  our  recent  novel- 
ists that  have  risen  to  positions  of  promi- 
nence, we  find  that  nearly  eight  out 
of  every  ten  are  men  and  women  un- 
der thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  some 
of  the  most  significant  of  these  are 
even  younger. 
It  is  a  promising  state  of  affairs. 
If   at    trvventy,     Margaret     Horton 
Potter  can  write  "The  House  of  de 
Mailley,"   and   at   twenty-three   Wil- 
liam Stearns  Davis  can  produce  "A 
Friend  of  Caesar,"  what  may  we  not 
expect   from   these  same   persons   at 
the  advanced    age  of    thirty,    forty, 
fifty,  etc.? 

It  is  of  William  Stearns  Davis  and 
his  work  that  we  would  now  speak  at 
greater  length.   Two  books  have  come 


from  his  pen,  "A  Friend  of  Caesar," 
which  was  published  in  1900,  and 
"God  Wills  It,"  a  tale  of  the  first  Cru- 
sade, that  has  just  been  issued  within 
the  ensuing  month. 

The  first  of  these  books,  written 
while  Mr.  Davis  was  yet  a  Harvard 
student,  went  to  its  second  edition  in 
a  week;  "God  Wills  It,"  a  somewhat 
more  powerful  novel,  will  without 
doubt,  win  the  unqualified  admiration 
and  attention  of  a  wide  circle  of  read- 
ers. 

Both  books  are  scholarly  and  im- 
pressive, both  are  full  of  exciting 
action  and  intricacy  of  plot,  both  re- 
flect singularly  well  the  spirit  and  the 
manners  of  those  ancient  times  where- 
of they  seek  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Davis  is  an  example  of  a  zeal- 
ous, persevering  student.  He  is 
hardly  a  genius,  but  his  work  would 
mark  him  as  a  man  possessing  talent, 
talent  that  bv  assiduous  labor  has  been 
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developed  to  something  of  far  greater 
significance  and  value. 

He  did  not  set  out  to  be  a  writer. 
An  inborn  passion  for  ancient  history 
and  the    classics,    combined    with   a 


ginning  of  William  Steam  Davis's  lit- 
erary career.  So  thoroughly  imbued 
did  he  beccxne  with  the  spirit  of  the 
past,  so  full  of  enthusiasm  did  he 
grow  for  the  stirring  scenes  of  those 


'•IN  A  TWINKLING  RICHARD  WAS  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  RAGING  BRUTE" 

From  "Cod  Wills  It." 


forced  opportunity  through  a  boy- 
hood illness,  to  obtain  an  extraordi- 
nary store  of  knowledge  on  his  favor- 
ite subjects,  is  the  secret  of  the  be- 


far-off  glorious  days  that  his  ardor 
simply  had  to  have  an  outlet,  and  that 
otitlet  took  the  form  of  fiction. 
At  first  it  was  merelv  for  recreation, 
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but  soon  a  discovery  by  scwne  friends 
led  to  publication.  Thus  came  about 
the  advent  of  "A  Friend  of  Caesar." 

The  rest  is  easy.  Once  a  man  en- 
ters the  literary  field,  once  he  tastes 
the  sweets  of  literary  popularity,  he 
beccMnes  possessed  of  an  insatiable 
craving  for  more,  more.  And  Wil- 
liam Davis  is  human.  His  second  at- 
tempt created  "God  Wills  It." 

The  prologue  to  "God  Wills  It," 
is  headed  "How  Hildebrand  Gave  a 
Battle  Cry,"  and  opens  in  Selerno, 
Italy,  on  May  25,  1085,  with  the  death 
scene  of  Gregory  VII.  The  author 
then  skips  over  nine  years  and  begins 
the  story  proper  at  Cefalu,  in  Sicily, 
where  the  hero  and  heroine  meet  for 
the  first  time,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  tradition  of  romance,  fall  in  love. 
The  first  thirteen  chapters  are  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  the  com- 
plicated love-story  of  Richard  and 
Mary,  with  its  many  vicissitudes  and 
harassing  interferences.  Then  in 
chapter  thirteen,  Richard,  thirsting 
for  revenge  against  his  enemies, 
commits  the  monstrous  crime  that 
turns  his  mind  at  once  to  the  crusade 
and  the  expiation  that  it  alone  can 
aflFord.  He  enters  the  forces  that  are 
gathering  for  the  Holy  War.  We 
follow  him  and  his  young  bride  across 
Lombardy  and  Dalmatia,  on  to  Con- 
stantinople, thence  to  Nicaea,  and  to 
Antioch.  We  pause  to  contemplate 
the  capture  of  the  young  wife  by  the 
old  Moslem  enemy,  and  the  long  days 
of  her  captivity,  until  we  reach  that 
awful  night  of  her  rescue,  after  which 
we  accompany  them  again  on  their 
journey  to  the  Holy  City,  to  the  last 
great  battle,  to  victory  and  to  peace ! 

Mr.  Davis  has  complete  command 
over  the  subject.  He  handles  it  in  all 
its  phases,  with  a  remarkable  grace, 
precision  and  power.  Sometimes,  'tis 
true,  in  his  desire  to  picture  exactly 
the  scenes  and  events  of  his  story,  he 
becomes  almost  too  accurate,  too 
abundant  in  detail,  giving  the  work 
that  encyclopaedic    effort    which   no 


matter  how  much  it  evidences  the 
writer's  superior  knowledge,  always 
renders  a  work  of  fiction  more  or  less 
formidable.  For  the  most  part  the  book 
IHDssesses  an  intensely  interesting 
force,  it  is  full  of  rousing  enthusiasm, 
graphic  description,  and  exciting 
movement,  its  characters  are  natural 
and  forceful,  and  it  has  that  rare  sub^ 
tie  attribute  which  shows  that  its 
author  can  tell,  and  that  easily  and 
gracefully,  an  entertaining  story. 

Looked  at  as  a  whole,  "God  Wills 
It,"  by  its  force  and  action,  its  impres- 
sive power,  and  its  reality  of  imagery, 
promises  to  rival  Dmitri  Merejkow- 
ski's  "Death  of  the  Gods,"  while  by 
virtue  of  its  magnetism  of  interest, 
its  beautiful  spirit  of  romanticism 
and  its  masterly  treatment  of  charac- 
ter, it  may  well  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  Scott's  "Ivanhoe,"  and  lose 
nothing  through  the  comparison. 


MINETTE. 

*  *  Minette, ' '  a  new  novel  by  George 
F.  Cram,  is,  strange  to  say,  almost  a 
parallel  to  '*  God  Wills  It.''  Indeed,  so 
striking  is  the  similarity  between  the  two 
that  it  affords  a  more  than  interesting 
study  in  comparison. 

The  authors,  we  find,  are  decidedly 
unlike.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  young  student, 
barely  out  of  college,  while  Mr.  Cram 
is  a  much  older  man,  with  the  exper- 
ience of  a  thirty  years'  active  business 
career. 

Yet,  in  looking  at  the  works  of  the 
two,  we  find  that  it  is  Mr.  Davis's  book 
which  evidences  the  experienced  writ- 
er, while  that  of  Mr.  Cram  betrays  the 
amateur.  Again,  it  is  "God  Wills  It" 
that  bears  the  impress  of  the  success- 
ful novelist ;  it  is  "Minette"  that  shows 
the  hand  of  the  less-confident  begin- 
ner. 

Mr.  Davis,  in  the  natural  course  of 
historical  study,  has  grown  to  live  in 
the  world  that  he  so  admirably  de- 
picts. Mr.  Cram,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  earnestly  striving  to  lose  him- 
self in  the  contemplation  of  the  same 
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subject,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
but  a  bare  knowledge  of  the  facts,  a 
condition  of  affairs  that  rather  too 
persistently  is  forced  upon  the  notice 
of  the  reader. 


In  "God  Wills  It,"  the  descriptions 
are  strong,  realistic,  vivid;  in  "Mm- 
ette,"  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they 
are  weak,  imaginary,  colorless.  In 
the  former,  the  characters  are  drawn 


■  EVERY  DAY 


SHE  HAD  LIVED  OVER  AND  OVER  AGAIN  THAT  PARTING  SCENE •' 

From    "Mfnetta" 


Circumstances  made  William  Davis 
a  novelist,  but  Mr.  George  Cram  is 
endeavoring  to  be  a  novelist  despite 
circumstances. 


with  bold,  skilful  strokes ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, they  are  depicted  with  shrinking, 
inefficient  touches.  In  the  one  they 
talk   freely,    naturally;    in  the  other 
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their    conversations    are    stilted    and 
stiflF. 

Mr.  Davis  has  a  forceful,  attractive, 
almost  poetic  style  of  narration;  Mr. 
Cram  tells  the  story  clearly,  but  with- 


cisely  the  same  historical  ground;  de- 
scribes almost  exactly  the  same  scenes, 
and  by  some  coincidence  evinces  a 
strong  resemblance  in  construction 
and  detail  of  plot.     Yet  the  whole  is 


••'SEE.'  SHE  EXCLAIMED. 


THEY  LOOK  LIKE  MEN  IN  CROWDS'" 

From 


'  Minette  " 


out  any  apparent  strength  and  not  a 
vestige  of  beauty. 

"Minette"   is,   in   short,   a   sort  of 
«cho  to  "God  Wills  It."    It  covers  pre- 


weaker,  fainter,  less  forcible,  less 
striking,  far  inferior  in  interesting 
power.  True,  it  descibes  the  prindpal 
events  of  the  first  Cr}is|<^e^compre-^ 
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hensively;  it  carries  forward  the 
movements  of  the  plot  logically;  it 
weaves  a  romance  delightful  and  ap- 
pealing; but  "God  Wills  It"  does  all 
these  things,  too,  and  what  is  of  great- 
er moment,  it  does  them  better.  There- 
fore, "God  Wills  It"  deserves  the  first 
place,  and  the  first  place  it  will  have. 
"Minette"  will  pass  into  obscurity  be- 
cause it  had  the  misfortune  to  be  is- 
sued at  the  same  time  with  this  other 
book  so  precisely  after  its  own  kind, 
yet  so  superior,  and  inasmuch  as 
everything  follows  the  law  which  in- 
sures the  survival  of  the  fittest,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  best  that  lives,  while 
all  else  dies,  "God  Wills  It"  will  live: 
"Minette"    will    die. 

QUENTIN    MacDoNALD. 


BEFORE  THE  DAWN. 

This  is  a  new  Russian  story  of  a  some- 
what of  a  revolutionary  character.  Its 
author,  Mrs.  Lydia  Lvovna  Pimenoff 
Noble,  is  a  Russian  woman,  now  residing 
in  Boston  and  writing  in  collaborrtion 
with  her  husband,  Edmund  Noble,  an 
active  journalist,  and  for  years  Secretary 
of  the  Society  of  American  Friends  of 
Russian  Freedom. 

"Before  the  Dawn"  describes  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  Russia  thirty 
years  ago,  setting  forth  under  the 
guise  of  a  romance,  a  few  of  the  as- 
pects of  those  revolutionary  move- 
ments which  at  that  time,  and  indeed, 
to  a  great  extent  still,  are  silently  and 
invisibly  at  work  undermining  the 
foundations  of  the  great  Empire. 

The  pictures  given  are  impressive. 
They  come  to  us  at  first  hand  from 
two  persons,  who,  having  lived  in  Rus- 
sia, having  had  acquaintance  with 
both  government  authorities  and  Ni- 
hilists, and  one  of  whom  having  Iiad 
actual  experience  as  a  student  of  the 
period,  possess  an  intimate  knowlerlge 
of  the  entire  country,  politically,  do- 
mestic and  topographical. 

Their  political  knowledge  has  en- 
abled the  authors  to  forward  an  exact 
presentment  of  the  existing  state  of 


affairs  throughout  the  land  during 
those  years  with  which  they  are  deal- 
ing ;  their  acquaintance  with  the  home 
and  private  life  of  peasant,  merdiant 
and  noble  affords  an  opportunity  for 
interesting  romance,  while  their  inti- 
macy with  the  general  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  country  adds  charm  and 
coloring  to  the  various  scenes  and 
situations  of  the  work. 

With  skilful,  realistic  effect,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Noble  bring  us  into  the 
midst  of  secret  plans  and  plottings; 
of  government  officials  and  spies;  of 
capture  and  consequent  exile;  with 
great  exactitude  they  set  forth  rhe 
different  phases  of  that  nation  where 
man  dare  not  voice  his  sentiments, 
where  '  woman  may  scarcely  think, 
where  the  fires  of  rebellion,  smoulder- 
ing under  the  mask  of  fear,  daily 
threaten  destruction,  where  a  word — a 
look — ^and  a  household  is  infested  with 
government  robbers,  mother  and  chil- 
dren are  parted,  husband  and  wife 
torn  asunder — after  which  follows, 
without  witness,  without  trial,  a  sen- 
tence of  "guilty," — ^and  exile. 

We  see  students,  who,  struggling 
along  in  the  paths  of  truth,  realize  the 
dread  injustice  of  their  ruling  powers 
— we  see  their  noble  plans  and  pur- 
poses, their  endeavor  to  effect  them— 
then  suddenly  those  silent,  machine- 
like  beings  are  amongst  them,  hand- 
cuffs are  out;  away  to  the  prison  and 
thence  to  the  province!  The  terriWc 
silence  and  secrecy  of  it  all  is  uncanny; 
it  makes  the  free  American  tremble 
with  rage  and  shudder  with  horror. 

It  is  the  fearful  realities  of  the 
situation,  especially  as  regarded  from 
the  student  standpoint,  3iat  the  au- 
thors of  "Before  the  Dawn"  would 
set  clearly  before  us.  The  story  part 
is  more  an  incidental  than  an  essential 
factor  of  the  work.  True,  this  little 
romance  has  a  certain  interest  of  its 
own,  the  fine  thread  of  mystery  that 
runs  beneath  its  surface  lends  a  some- 
what magnetizing  force  that  attracts 
attention,  but    the^  kngtihyi   Russian 
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names  so  freely  and  so  frequently 
made  use  of,  are  far  too  difficult  to 
keep  in  mind  systematically,  while  ihe 
diaracters,  though  well  delineated  as 
individuals,  yet  produce  upon  each 
other  no  such  stirring  eflfects  or  to 
gether  develop  no  such  striking  situa- 
tions as  to  gain  any  strong  hold  upon 
the  reader.  And  as  to  the  nwde  of 
expression,  the  book  is  plainly  and 
firmly  written,  without  pretense  at 
graceful  embellishment,  but  with  just 
a  forceful,  free  manipulation  of  Eng- 
lish that  offers  everything  wholesome, 
but  nothing  dainty  or  delicate  to  riie 
literary  palate. 

These  facts  make  us  feel  that  the 
chief  aim  of  the  work  is  not  merely  to 
entertain,  but  rather  to  give  a  faith- 
ful, comprehensive  presentment  of 
facts,  with  here  and  there  a  few  theo- 
retical passages  on  the  "what  might 
have  been"  and  "what  might  still  1^/* 
together  with  a  slight  fiction  element 
Ly  way  of  relieving  the  monotony. 
And  if,  indeed,  this  was  the  intention, 
we  think  sincerely  that  the  authors 
have  succeeded  in  their  purpose. 


THE  HOUSE  PARTY. 

They  say  that  children  are  induced 
to  enthusiastic  enterprise  by  a  promise 
of  future  reward,  but  perhaps  it  would 
be  just  as  well  to  make  the  statement 
general  and  say  that  all  mankind  is 
stirred  to  energetic  endeavor  by  the 
hope  or  promise  of  adequate  compen- 
sation. Again,  it  is  said  that  the  spirit 
of  rivalry  will  incite  unusual  effort 
and  conduce  to  exceptionally  good  re- 
sults. 

Now,  a  certain  publishing  company 
casting  about  for  a  new  idea,  have  de- 
termined to  make  use  of  these  well- 
known  laws  of  humanity  and  tempt  the 
public  weakness  by  a  special  and  un- 
usual inducement.  The  result  is  "The 
House  Party,"  a  collection  of  short, 
tmsigned  and  rather  unique  stories. 
The  arrangement  was  this :  A  number 
of  prominent  authors  were  each  in- 
vited to  tell  a  tale.    Among  them  were 


Winston  Churchill,  Paul  Leicester 
Ford,  Mark  Twain,  Matrgaret  Deland 
and  others.  Twelve  accepted  and  each- 
wrote  and  contributed  a  story.  Then 
Mr.  Ford  was  chosen  host  of  the  party^ 
and  with  his  usual  cleverness  and  tact 
wove  together  in  an  original  manner 
the  twelve  stories  offered. 

In  plan  it  reminds  us  of  "The  Can- 
terburv  Tales,"  except  that  in  the  case 
of  "The  House  Party,"  the  persons^ 
concerned,  instead  of  being  pilgrims 
bound  on  a  journey,  are  a  party  of 
guests,  who,  confined  indoors  by  a  pro- 
voking rain,  are  whiling  away  the 
hours  in  useless  lamentations,  when 
someone  proposes  that  each  narrate  a 
story  of  some  kind.  So,  after  a 
little  preliminary  hesitation,  they  be- 
gin, and  one  after  another  relates  a 
tale. 

The  tales  vary,  some  are  exceeding 
interesting,  some  are  less  so,  all  are 
well  written.  Of  course,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ascribe  each  tale  to  its  prop- 
er author,  yet  this  is  what  the  public 
is  requested  to  do,  the  reward  for  the 
correct  adjustment  being  one  thousand 
dollars  in  money. 

A  departure  of  this  kind  is  refresh- 
ing now  and  then ;  variety  of  any  de- 
scription is  always  welcome,  and  we 
hope  that  a  great  number  of  readers 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  enjoyment 
offered  by  this  original  arrangement, 
as  well  as  of  the  opportunitv  of  thus 
testing  their  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
dividual stvles  and  different  distinc- 
tive characteristics  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  our  popular  writers. 


THE  ORDEAL  OF  ELIZABETH. 

'*The  Ordeal  of  Elizabeth"  looks 
more  promising  than  it  afterward  proves 
to  be.  Its  pleasing  cover  and  artistic 
frontispiece,  should  in  the  natural  course 
of  events,  precede  something  equally 
beautiful  in  the  way  of  literature,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not. 

We  do  not  know  who  the  author  of 
this  book  is.  Perhaps  he  or  she  real- 
ized the  shortcomings  of  tl^  ^^F^cfP^ 
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for  very  shame,  refrained  from  ap- 
pending to  it  a  name,  even  an  assumed 
one. 

Of  course,  "The  Ordeal  of  Eliza- 
beth" is  a  fair  sample  of  writing  in 
that  class  to  which  it  belongs.  But  of 
what  value  is  the  class?  What  value 
these  multitudes  of  airy  romances? 
The  world  is  afflicted  by  a  copious 
rain  of  them. 


by  individuality  of  thought,  idea  or 
expression.  An  absurdly  romantic 
girl,  a  handsome  villain,  a  secret  mar- 
riage duly  regretted  and  followed  by 
a  second  love,  a  convenient  death,  a 
trial  for  murder,  an  acquittal,  then 
after  the  fashion  of  the  fairy-tale,  the 
surviving  Princess  and  the  new  Prince 
Charming  "marry  and  live  happy  ever 
after." 


From  "The  Ordeal  of  Elizabeth" 


They  are  exciting,  they  are  full  of 
complications  of  plot,  of  startling  sit- 
uations, and  of  astonishing  develop- 
ments in  characters,  but  upon  what  is 
it  all  founded? — Nothing. 

"Regulation  romance,"  that  is  what 
we  call  it,  regulation,  uncharacterized 


The  author  tried  to  arrange  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  type  of  woman ;  the 
effort,  however,  produced  that  which 
is  an  insult  to  woman  at  large.  If 
weak,  vacillating,  pathetic  Elizabeth 
is  the  representative  of  a  type,  let  us 
hope  to  be  preserved  forever  from  that 


The  Ordeal  of  Elizabeth — Margaret  Warrener 
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Vj^,  Th€  tendency  of  the  present 
age  is  to  believe  more  and  more  in  the 
stability  and  capability  of  woman, 
especially  of  the  American  woman,  but 
let  the  man  with  an  ideal  in  his  heart, 
never  peruse  "The  Ordeal  of  Eliza- 
beth." Woe  to  the  idol.  It  will  'van- 
ish into  thin,  thin  air.  And  yet,  had 
Elizabeth  been  a  rational  being,  not 
an  idol,  but  the  plan  of  a  book  would 
have  evaporated.  On  the  girl's  very 
absurdities  are  hinged  the  mainstays 
of  the  work,  therefore  in  the  very 
foundations  lies  its  weakness. 

The  method  might  pass ;  in  fact,  the 
mode  of  treatment  compares  favor- 
ably with  really  worthy  writings,  but 
the  good  eflFect  of  treatment  counts  for 
naught  when  balanced  in  the  scales 
against  foundation  principles. 

"The  Ordeal  of  Elizabeth"  may  find 
popularity  among  a  class  of  readers 
who  seek  "light  fiction,"  but  outside 
this  circle,  its  reign  will  be  short-lived. 


MARGARET  WARRENER. 

A  sombre  strain  is  the  heritage  of 
New  England  writers.  The  Puritan 
blood  will  concern  itself  even  down  to 
to-day  with  problems  of  conscience, 
will  unceasingly  search  out  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  life,  feel  after  knowledge 
of  its  strange  affinities  and  repulsions, 
its  mysteries  and  «revelations ;  and  find 
in  such  themes  the  bravest  excitement 
to  the  writer's  skill.  He  works  in  the 
field  of  mental  analysis  as  in  his  native 
soil:  but  to  combine  his  metaphysics 
with  a  novel  which  shall  remain  a 
novel,  and  as  such  command  a  thrill- 
ing interest  in  the  reader,  however 
gray  its  theme,  is  another  task  and  a 
greater  one,  which  finely  Achieved 
ranks  the  author  high  in  the  ranks  of 
living  American  novelists.  This  Miss 
Alice  Brown  has  accomplished  in  her 
latest  book,  "Margaret  Warrener." 
It  is  a  book  of  suffering :  it  makes  one 
ask  the  unanswerable  why :  its  note  is 


the  Faust-like  "entbehren  sollst  du." 
At  the  end  the  problem  of  life  has  been 
solved  for  but  three  of  the  seven  or 
eight  characters  who  are  almost  equal- 
ly important  in  the  story:  the  others, 
made  alive  by  the  power  with  which 
they  are  portrayed  to  our  mental 
vision,  continue  to  live  and  suffer  with 
us  after  we  have  laid  down  the  book. 

The  story  concerns  itself  with  a 
group  of  workers  who  live  together 
in  a  house  of  anomalous  nomenclature, 
Bobine,  situated  in  Boston  of  to-day.  The 
dwellers  in  Babine  are  artists,  writers, 
all  of  a  professional  flavor,  all  lesson- 
ed in  the  world's  hard  school,  and 
nearly  all  exhibiting  in  their  various 
personalities  the  cynic  taint  of  much 
modern  intellectuality.  There  is  no 
well-defined  plot  to  the  story:  its  sev- 
eral threads  run  side  by  side  mingled 
only  as  the  lives  of  the  dwellers  in  Ba- 
bine touch  each  other  in  passing.  Mar- 
garet Warrener,  the  character  from 
whose  point  of  view  the  tale  is  largely 
told  though  she  is  not  its  dominating 
force,  endures  through  sheer  strength 
of  out-going  affection  the  loss  of  her 
husband's  love,  his  frenzied  passion 
for  another  woman,  the  spectacle 
of  his  pitiously  sordid  weakness  and 
death :  and  there  is  left  to  her  a  bleak 
triumph,  a  sort  of  Childe  Roland  vic- 
tory in  defeat,  since  she  has  learned 
that  life  yields  to  no  one  a  richness 
greater  than  to  love  and  to  give. 

There  are  pathetically  tender  pass- 
ages between  two  others  of  Babine, 
the  "Child"  and  the  Guardsman'' :  still 
other  characters, — Beandon,  the  play- 
wright, the  callow  poet,  Brownell  the 
unaesthetic  but  successful,  play  their 
parts,  ask  their  questions  of  life  in 
turn  and  receive  their  answers,  or  no 
answer  but  a  mocking  smile  from  the 
sphinx:  but  Laura  is  the  great  fact, 
the  Titanesque  figure  of  the  story.  She 
is  heartless,  gjim:  almost  too  consis- 
tently so  at  times  to  be  quite  convinc- 
ing. She  is  Kipling's  vampire,  with 
the  brain  of  a  man,  a  successful  gen- 
eral. Her  virtue  is  a  large  masculine 
gift  of  fellowship:  her  vice  absolute 
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selfishness  and  love  of  the  game.  It 
must  have  taken  a  woman  to  portray 
this  renegade  to  her  sex  as  Miss 
Brown  has  done  it :  while  we  congratu- 


THE  PRINCESS  CYNTHIA. 

With  every  lot  of  new  books  that  ap- 
pears, we  find,  after  taking  out  the  really 


NOTHING  BUT  THE  RAP  AND  CLICK  OF  THE  STEEL 

From  "The  Princess  Cynthia" 


late  her  upon  her  success  let  us  pray 
that  we  may  never  meet  such  a  one  as 
Laura.  H.  T.  P. 


good  and  really  poor  ones,  a  number  of 
volumes  that  together  form  a  class  of 
what   might  be   termed     **  indifferent " 
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books.  Most  of  these  are  novels,  and 
they  are  the  novels  that  came  in  a  day 
and  pass  in  a  night,  that  are  read  but 
never  re-read,  the  first  edition  of  which 
is  rarely  exhausted  ;  the  second  never 
reached. 

To  this  class  'The  Princess  Cyn- 
thia," with  its  uninteresting  plot,  its 
statue-like  figures,  and  its  lack  of  style, 
belongs.  On  its  cover  we  find  this 
xecommendation :  "A  stirring  story, 
the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  a  mjrth- 
ical  kingdom  of  the  old  world."  Stir- 
ring? Perhaps  we  are  of  a  particu- 
larly phlegmatic  temperament,  but 
really,  we  fail  to  see  the  "stirring"  at- 
tribute displayed  anywhere.  The  book 
consists  of  an  imaginary  kingdom,  a 
plaster  of  paris  king,  a  beautiful  prin- 
cess with  just  a  hint  of  reality,  and  a 
hero  with  a  little  more,  a  few  tiresome 
hunting-parties,  a  childish  "compli- 
ment class,"  a  mock  court-council,  sev- 
eral lifeless  duels,  a  passionate  love 
scene,  and  as  a  fitting  climax  to  these 
exciting  situations,  a  "slightly"  pa- 
thetic murder  of  the  hero ! 

The  names  indeed  are  mythical,  but 
the  natural  scenery,  the  people,  and  the 
general  characteristics  are  the  same 
though  poorly  depicted  characteristics 
of  our  own  every-day  world,  and  rep- 
resent in  ixywise  creative-work  of  the 
author.  We  begin  to  wonder  why 
Miss  Bryant  chose  to  depart  from  this 
world  to  find  the  background  of  her 
story,  and  the  only  apparent  reason 
seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  demands  of  history.  Certainly  the 
book  would  be  far  more  of  a  success 
did  it  display  a  little  more  knowledge 
of  history.  We  can  forgive  faults  in 
expression,  flaws  in  portrayal,  and 
even  a  certain  lack  of  interest,  if  a 
work  shows  at  least  some  fundamental 
knowledge,  but  what  merit  can  we  at- 
tach to  a  work  that  seems  to  be  found- 
ed on  neither  knowledge  or  exception- 
al imaginative  power?  Perhaps  the 
author  intended  to  teach  a  lesson.  On 
the  title  page  is  quoted :  "It  is  not  what 
men  are,  but  what  fair  women  make 
of  them  that  is  the  trouble." 


The  passion  of  the  youthful  knight 
for  the  lovely  princess  and  its  unhs^^y 
conclusion,  might  possibly  be  con- 
strued as  an  example  of  this  state  of 
affairs.  Nevertheless,  a  moral  is  a 
poor  excuse  for  the  existence  of  a 
story.  "Princess  Cynthia"  might  be 
adapted  to  the  use  of  juveniles.  In 
that  realm  it  would  perhaps  excite  at 
least  a  little  of  the  interest  that  it  cer- 
tainly fails  to  excite  in  those  of  more 
advanced  years. 


IDYLS  OF  THE  GASS. 

With  quiet  insistance,  like  the  growth 
of  a  plant  through  the  hindering  and 
obscuring  soil,  the  charming  work  in 
letters  of  Martha  Wolfenstein  has  reached 
out  to  answering  sympathies  and  has  won 
attention  and  praise  by  its  simplicity, 
directness,  and  clear  portrayal  of  a 
picturesque  life.  Several  months  ago 
Lippvicatfs  Magazine  began  publish- 
ing stories  of  hers  which  awoke  the 
interest  of  readers  and  produced  wide 
comment  in  the  press.  The  first  talc 
thus  presented  was  called  "A  Monk  of 
Ihe  Ghetto,"  an  odd  title  which  arrest- 
ed the  eye  by  its  unusual  significance. 
It  told  the  story  of  a  youngster 
brought  up  in  the  Gass  who  obeyed 
paternal  instincts  and  became  a  priest. 
In  any  hands  this  might  have  made 
interesting  fiction,  but  the  author's 
literary  treatment  was  so  uncommon 
among  the  conventional  work  of  the 
day,  that  editors  and  readers  alike 
made  eager  inquiries  who  she  was. 
From  Mr.  I.  Zangwill  came  recogni- 
tion and  praise,  and  it  was  finally  re- 
vealed that  Miss  Wolfenstein  lives 
with  her  father,  a  venerated  Rabbi,  at 
a  Jewish  institution  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  that  she  is  only  at  the  threshold 
of  womanhood,  and  that  her  studies  of 
the  picturesque  branches  of  her  race 
with  whom  her  stories  deal,  have  been 
made  at  first  hand,  and  with  a  loving 
art  which  insures  fidelity. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  The 
Jewish  Publication  Society,  of  Ameri- 
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ca,  through  its  honored  head,  Judge 
Meyer  Sulzberger,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
secure  Miss  Wolfenstein's  first  book. 
This  is  published  with  the  char- 
acteristic title:  "Idyls  of  The 
Gass."  It  is  a  volume  of  300 
clearly-printed  and  delightful  pages, 
holding  fourteen  stories,  more  or  less 
loosely  connected  and  portraying  each 
the  same  characters.  These  are  pre- 
ceded by  an  introduction  called  "The 
Gass/'  which,  with  delicate  touches 
and  in  the  most  winning  prose,  trans- 
lates the  reader  from  our  own  drab 
existence  into  the  many-colored  "Jew's 
street"  of  Maritz,  fifty  years  ago,  a 
continental  town  which  might  be  any- 
where in  the  land  of  crazy  houses  that 
nod  at  each  other  across  antique 
streets. 

Miss  Wolfenstein's  people  are  the 
simple  folk  of  the  Gass,  who  bake 
and  wash  and  gossip,  attend  the  syna- 
gogue and  help  or  hinder  each  other 
as  do  those  of  the  larger  world.  She 
follows  the  school  boys  to  their 
quaint  master,  and  overhears  the 
talk  of  lovers  in  the  curious  angles 
of  the  old  town — angles  and  turns 
that  seem  like  scenes  from  the  stage. 
Maryam,  the  pastry-cook,  and  Shim- 
mili  and  Muhmi  are  types  whose  un- 
usualness  does  not  prevent  them  from 
appealing  deeply  to  human  sympathy 
and  from  kindling  in  the  reader  re- 
spect and  love.  Their  life  was  a  hard 
one,  they  were  outcasts,  proscribed, 
hated,  but  they  lived,  in  their  sim- 
plicity, lives  full  of  pathos  and  plea- 
sure, and  they  stand  forth  on  the  page 
as  real  as  do  our  less  interesting 
neighbors  of  to-day.  They  are  worth 
knowing  because  they  are  human 
types,  not  because  they  are  odd  or  re- 
mote, and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Miss 
Wolfenstein, — it  is  her  gift,  rather, — 
that  she  has  never  lost  sight  of  life  in 
aiming  for  literary  beauty. 

I  predict  for  "Idyls  of  The  Gass" 
the  favor  of  many  readers  who  grow 
tired  of  conventional  writing,  and  who 
find   in   character  well    realized    and 


subtly  chosen  a  foil  for  too  abundant 
romance.    It  is  more  than  a  promising 
first  book ;  it  is  a  distinct  performance. 
Harrison  S.  Morris. 


ONE  OF  MY  SONS. 

One  is  always  prepared  for  crime, 
misplaced  suspicion,  and  surprise  at 
the  unraveling  of  the  knot  into  which 
her  plots  become  involved,  when  one 
takes  up  a  story  by  Anna  Katharine 
Green.  In  her  latest  volume  she  fol- 
lows her  familiar  methods,  and  has 
produced  a  tale  which  is  not  exceeded 
in  ingenuity  even  by  her  most  famous 
book,  "The  Leavenworth  Case."  The 
starting-point  is  the  death  of  Archibald 
Gillespie  by  poison ;  the  mystery  is  by 
whom  it  was  administered,  and  the 
motive ;  suspicion  falls  in  turn  on  each 
of  his  three  sons;  and  the  final  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  reveals  as  the 
guilty  person  the  one  whom  the  reader 
would  be  the  least  likely  to  suspect. 

The  story  is  told  by  Arthur  Outh- 
waite,  a  young  lawyer,  who  becomes 
involved  in  the  case  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent. Mr.  Gillespie  leaves  behind  him 
a  half-finished  letter,  which,  in  its  last 
clause,  appears  to  implicate,  if  not  ac- 
cuse, "one  of  my  sons."  Detectives  are 
employed,  our  old  friend  Mr.  Gryce 
among  them ;  clues  are  discovered  and 
run  out;  time  after  time  they  are  on 
the  point  of  fixing  the  responsibility 
for  the  deed,  only  to  be  disappointed. 
A  succession  of  discoveries  shifts  the 
suspicion  from  one  to  another  of  the 
brothers  in  turn ;  but  the  final  solution 
of  the  mystery  is  due  to  what  is  almost 
an  inspiration  on  the  part  of  a  detec- 
tive, who  figures  out  at  the  last  what 
might  have  been  discovered  at  the  first, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  misconstruction 
that  had  been  placed  upon  the  intention 
of  the  all-important  letter. 

It  would  be  unfair  both  to  the  author 
and  the  reader  to  go  into  further  detail, 
or  to  reveal  the  surprising  and  dra- 
matic denouement.  But  a  reader  once 
well  started  on  this  absorbing  stiory  will 
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not  willingly  lay  it  down  until  he  has 
solved  the  mystery  for  himself. — Phil- 
adelphia Times. 


FOR  LOVE  OR  CROWN. 

This  is  somewhat  similar  to  Mr. 
Marchmont's  former  book,  "A  Dash 
for  a  Throne."  As  that  dealt  with  the 
effort  to  depose  the  King  of  Bavaria 
and  seat  a  woman  on  his  throne,,  so 


does  "For  Love  or  Crown,"  deal 
with  the  effort  to  establish  the  identity 
of  a  young  girl  reared  in  England,  as 
the  second  child  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Lippe,  thus  securing  for  her  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  The  story  tells 
how  the  young  Celia,  madly  in  love 
with  Sir  Stanley  Meredith,  before 
learning  of  her  true  birth,  refuses  ab- 
solutely to  give  him  up  and  rejoices 
when  opportunity  is  afforded  her  to  re- 
nunciate  her  claims    and    marry    the 


'  I  SAW  HER  WILD  FIGURE  JUMP  OUT ' 


From  "Ore  of  My  Sons" 
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"SHE  THREW  HERSELF  UPON  ME.  AND  CLUNG  TO  MY  RIGHT  ARM" 

From  "  For  Lova  or  Crown" 


gallant  Englishman.  The  tale  of  the 
intrigue  and  crime  involved  in  the  at- 
tempt, of  the  kidnapping  of  the  g^rl, 
of  her  rescue^  of  Sir  Stanley's  arrest, 
^tc,  is  more  than  passively  interesting, 
while  the  sprightly,  dashing  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Marchmont  relates  his 
story  g^ves  it  a  certain  charm  and  at 
the  same  time  an  exciting  power  that 
will  probably  insure  for  it  populairity, 
— even  though  that  popularity  be  but 
short-lived. 


COUNT  HANNIBAL. 

Countless  as  have  been  the  tales  written 
on  the  subject  of  the  French  Huguenot 
wars,  particularly  on  the  reign  of  the 
weak-minded  Charles  IX.  and  his  odious 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  yet  Stan- 
ley J.  Weyman  has  had  the  temerity  to 
once  more  take  up  the  subject  md 
weave  it  into  an  exciting,  entertaining 
romance.  Few  of  the  countless  num- 
ber who  have  preceded  it  can  be  com- 
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pared  with  it,  for  few  authors  have  the 
masterly  power  of  description,  the  in- 
tense dramatic  force  and  the  skill  in 
affective  character  portrayal  that  Mr 
VVeyman  has. 


such  satisfying  food  as  Stanley  Wey- 
man's  "Count  Hannibal." 

The  tale  begins  on  the  evening  pre- 
ceding the  massacre  and  opens  in  the 
court  of  the  vacillating  Charles  IX. 


.     .    IN  A  PAROXYSM  OF  SHAME  HE  SHOOK  HIS  FIST 


They  may  say  that  the  historical  ro- 
^'^ce  is  going  out  of  vogue.  Per- 
haps it  is,  but  o*Ttainly  its  reign  will 
never  cease  as  long  as  the  hungering 
multitudes  of  readers  are    fed    upon 


From  "  Count  Hannibal  " 

Then  without  warning  we  are  plunged 
into  all  the  horrors  of  that  terrible  arid 
bloody  night  when  Paris  ran  with 
blood  and  men  like  beasts  thirsted  for 
more  and  more. 
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Count  Hannibal,  one  of  the  King's 
chief  agents  in  the  crime,  seizes  an  op- 
portunity in  the  ensuing  confusion  to 
capture  the  woman  towards  whom  his 
passion  has  for  a  time  been  turning. 
She  on  her  part,  hates  the  great,  cruel 
beast-like  man,  and  only  when  con- 
fronted with  the  choice  of  marrying 
him  or  of  seeing  her  betrothed  and 
other  friends  perish  before  her, 
does  she  consent  to  be  his  wife. 
Then  there  follows  a  series  of 
exciting  situations,  during  which 
Count  Hannibal  puts  into  force  a 
systematized  plan  for  winning  the 
girl's  affection — a  plan  that  is  a 
singular  combination  of  kindness 
and  severity,  and  one  that  in  the  end 
by  its  very  persistness  conquers  the 
woman's  heart. 

The  work  is  overflowing  in  the  full- 
ness of  power,  in  the  vividness  of  real- 
ity. Mr.  Weyman's  chief  gift  lies  in 
the  skill  with  which  he  can  plan  and 
carry  into  execution  powerfully  dra- 
matic situations.  He  reminds  us  of 
Egerton  Castle  in  the  bold,  dashing 
strokes  with  which  he  sketches 
in  his  pictures,  with  the  tender 
after  touches  of  softer  and  more 
striking  coloring.  With  one  con- 
tinuous sweep  he  carries  us  along 
on  the  swift  currents  of  his  writ- 
ten eloquence,  we  are  weak  before 
his  might,  we  are  submissive  before 
the  power  of  his  magnetism.  Not  once 
does  he  relax  his  hold  on  our  atten- 
tion, not  once  would  we  desire  him  to 
relax  it. 

He  is  improbable,  yet  this  very  qual- 
ity of  improbability  intoxicates  us, 
forces  us  to  lose  ourselves  beneath  his 
quick  imaginative  touches,  thrills  us  by 
the  startling  developments  and  unex- 
pected issues. 

The  hero  is  a  brute,  yet  so  skilfully 
does  Mr.  Weyman  present  him  that 
withal  his  harshness,  withal  his  cruel- 
ty, he  has  throughout  our  sym 
pathy;  the  heroine  veers  in  her  devo- 
tion, yet  we  do  not  reproach  her,  do 
not  blame  her,  we  simply  accept  as 
natural    the    manner    in    which   she 


yields  herself  up  before  the  superior 
force  of  her  husband's  might  and 
prowess.  In  the  man  we  find  an  in- 
teresting ruffian,  in  the  woman  an  ex- 
ample of  natural  realistic  femininity, 
and  together  they  form  the  central 
figures  in  an  intense,  exciting  piece  of 
melodrama  that  dashes  madly  along' 
from  one  stirring  situation  to  another, 
till  it  reaches  the  grand  effective 
climax. 


WHEN  KNIGHTHOOD  WAS  IN 
FLOWER. 
Of  all  the  works  of  fiction  of  recent 
publication   and   widespread   popular- 


JULIA  MARLOWE  IN  "WHEN  KNIGHTHOOD 
WAS  IN  FLOWER" 

ity,  there  is  perhaps  none  more  worthy 
of  the  homage  it  has  received  than 
Charles  Major's  "When  Knighthood 
Was   In   Flower."     This   work  is  a 
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inily  admirable,  truly  delightful  his- 
torical romance  and  is  all  deserving 
of  the  praise  it  has  obtained,  both  as 
a  piece  of  literature  and  as  a  stage 
production.  Therefore  it  is  with  glad- 
ness that  we  hail  a  new  edition  of  the 
work  in  a  more  attractive  form,  the 
charms  of  which  are  vastly  heighten- 
ed by  illustrations  taken  direct  from 
Miss  Julia  Marlowe's  presentation 
and  by  a  small  portrait  and  facsimile 
autograph  of  the  well-known  actress 
herself  that  appear  on  the  cover. 


THE  FIERY  DAWN. 

Miss  Coleridge,  in  selecting  a  subject 
for  her  latest  novel,  chose  that  period  in 
French  history,  that  following  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Due  de  Berry,  witnessed 
the  attempt  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry 
1^832,)  to  place  her  young  son  on  the 
throne  of  France. 

The  story  hinges  on  a  bit  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  the  Due.  This  secret 
paragraph  in  his  biography  was  an 
earlier,  concealed  marriage,  the  off- 
spring of  which  was  a  son.  The  child, 
disposed  of  for  certain  rather  obscure 
reasons,  was  adopted  by  an  elderly  wo- 
man, and  in  the  course  of  years  be- 
came a  poet.  When  the  story  proper 
begins,  he  is  still  a  very  young  man, 
and  as  about  this  time  the  Duchess  is 
bringing  her  plot  to  a  crisis,  the  poet 
joins  her  train.  The  striking  resem- 
blance that  he  bears  to  her  dead  hus- 
band wins  for  him  the  favor  of 
Madame,  and  until  the  time  of  her 
capture,  he  is  constantly  at  her  side. 
Fmally,  just  after  the  treacherous  be- 
trayal that  gave  her  into  the  hands  of 
Loiiis  Philippe,  Lucien,  in  order  to 
protect  the  life  of  a  friend,  exposes 
himself  to  the  enemy  and  falls  be- 
neath their  weapons. 

Miss  Coleridge  seems  to  claim  little 
in  the  way  of  originality  for  her  book. 
She  frankly  explains  to  us  in  a  preface 
that  many  of  her  pages  have  been 
stolen  from  Armand  de  St.  Imbert, 
Louis  Blanc  and  the  "Memoirs  of 
Alexander  Dumas,"  while  the  chapter. 


"Maison  Botherel,"  was  composed — 
almost  every  word  of  it — ^years  ago,  by 
Lamartine,  Feydeau  and  Gautier.  We 
can  well  believe  it.  The  unsystematic 
manner  in  which  facts  and  scenes  are 
arranged  and  connected  is  painfully 
apparent,  and  by  making  the  tale  dif- 
ficult to  follow,  detracts  greatly  from 
the  value  of  the  work,  which  strikes 
one  as  a  mere  collection  of  passages, 
unskilfully  put  together.  The  entan- 
glements throughout  keep  the  reader 
in  a  perfect  turmoil,  forcing  him,  now 
here,  now  there,  irrespective  of  fitness 
or  effect.  The  characters  are  depicted 
with  the  same  lack  of  method.  The 
hero  is  a  perfect  enigma.  One  mo- 
ment he  is  a  living  reality ;  the  next — 
and  he  has  faded  to  the  merest  shadow. 
Now  we  are  absorbed  in  the  strength 
of  his  personality;  again,  we  are  dis- 
gusted with  his  weakness  and  absurd- 
ities. And  thus  it  is  in  less  measure 
with  the  other  figures;  in  no  case  is 
their  realism  sustained  throughout. 
If  in  one  chapter  we  forget  Ourselves 
in  the  perusal,  in  the  next  we  fume 
and  fret  over  its  tediousness,  if  one 
scene  proves  particularly  striking,  that 
which  follows  is  unusually  insipid. 
There  is  no  environment,  no  attractive 
background,  the  book  causes  one  to 
imagine  a  stage  without  scenery,  a 
theatre  without  music.  On  the  whole 
it  is  a  step  backward  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  its  author.  "The  King  With 
Two  Faces"  was  infinitely  better. 


THE  VELVET  GLOVE. 

Henry  Seton  Merriman  is  not  a  new 
name  in  the  fiction-world.  The  author 
of  "The  Sowers/'  "In  Kedar's  Tents" 
and  "The  Isle  of  Unrest"  is  already  a 
much-respected  citizen  in  the  republic 
of  books.  "The  Velvet  Glove,"  the 
latest  work  of  Mr.  Merriman,  does  not 
fall  below  the  usual  standard  either  in 
dramatic  force,  spirit  of  interest  or 
ease  of  expression. 

"The  Velvet  Glove"  is  the  story  of 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuit 
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secure,  for  the  use  of  the  Carlists, 
their  masters,  the  fortune  of  a  young 
Spanish  girl.  As  a  means  by  which  to 
accomplish  their  purpose  they  try  to 
force  the  girl  into  religion.  The 
scenes  are  placed  in  the  Pyrenees  about 
the  year  1870,  and  the  characters  are 
for  the  most  part  Spanish.  There  is  a 
slight  historical  interest  in  the  book; 
the  love  element  is  rather  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  most  of  Mr.  Merri- 
man's  works,   while  the    descriptions 


and  general  surroundings  are  pictur- 
esque and  attractive.  The  book  has  a 
general  air  of  adventure  that  lends  it 
interesting  excitement,  the  plot  is  well- 
contrived  and  well  carried  out,  which 
together  with  Mr.  Merriman's  stroni:^, 
clean  cut,  dashing  style,  makes  a  book 
worth  reading. 

Henry  Seton  Merriman  now  stands 
foremost  among  writers  of  tales  of  ad- 
venture, and  "The  Velvet  Glove"  will 
in  no  way  diminish  his  reputation. 


"THE  DOOR  WAS  OPENED  BY  A  STOUT  MONK  ' 


From  .'•  The  Velvet  Ctere  " 
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A  MODERN  ANTAEUS. 

He  who  peruses  the  pages  of  a  book 
for  the  story  only  loses  the  very  spice 
of  literature ;  he  who  forgets  the  theme 
in  engrossment  of  the  language  and 
style  alone  derives  from  it  that  happy 
combination  of  pleasure  and  profit 
which  is  the  reader's  due. 

"A  Modem  Antaeus"  by  the  author 
of  "An  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters'* 
will  doubtless  meet  with  the  severest 
kind  of  criticism — it  is  a  character 
study — not  a  commonplace  novel — and 
strongly  written.  The  man  or  woman 
through  whose  veins  course  the  bluest 
of  American  blood,  whose  grandfather 
and  great-grandfather  were  Ameri- 
cans, cannot  read  this  book  without 
feeling  that  it  was  written  neither  for 
nor  by  an  American.  There  is  rim- 
ning  through  it  from  start  to  finish  a 
freedom  of  expression  which  to  the 
sensitive  American  nature  is  altogether 
unpleasant,  and  yet  the  language  is  so 
exquisite  and  the  style  so  rare  one 
realizes  that  the  time  spent  in  conning 
its  pages  is  not  wasted. 

Tristram  Gavney  (nicknamed 
Trampy,  on  account  of  his  roving  dis- 
position), the  hero  of  the  sketch  is  such 
a  lovable,  harem-scarem,  conscienitious 
piece  of  perpetual  motion,  that  one 
falls  in  love  with  him  at  first  sight  and 
refuses  to  fall  out  again  despite  his 
numerous  adventures  and  shoitcom- 
ings. 

The  writer  leads  us  to  believe  that 
he  was  a  (real  creature.  She  intro- 
duces us  to  him  when  a  five-year- 
old  toddler  of  wild  imaginaftion  and  al- 
lows us  to  follow  closely  in  his  wake, 
ihrough  his  school  days  and  romantic 
period  on  down  tbrougn  the  years  until 
the  Great  Harvester  gathers  him  into 
the  gamerings  of  the  limitless  eternity 
and  the  earth  knows  him  no  more. 

His  was  a  pathetic  career — in  fact 
"Trampy"  reminds  us  of  the  poor  little 
fellow  in  "Misunderstood"  and  when 
^e  read  that  "Tristram  Gavney  lay 
dead,"  a  s)mipathetic  tear  insists  upon 
stealing  down  our  cheek  and  a  deep- 

•"TbcGo<J-S«eker,"  by  Peter  Rosegger. 


drawn  sigh  involuntarily  escapes  us— 
we  wish  that  Trampy  *s  lot  had  fallen 
in  a  sunnier  spot.  E.  D.  Y. 


AN   IMPORTANT  TRANSLA- 
TION FROM  THE  GERMAN  * 

Peter  Rosegger  is  accounted  the  lead- 
ing German  novelist  of  the  present  day, 
but  his  work  as  represented  by  the  **  The 
Forest  Schoolmaster  *'  and  **  The  God- 
Seeker  '  *  would  indicate  him  as  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  highest  ranks,  not  only 
of  German  writers,  but  of  writers  of  all 
nations,  as  well. 

Mr.  Rosegger  is  more  than  a  mere 
novelist.  He  is  pre-eminently  a  phil- 
osopher,  a  deep  thinker,  not  so  much 
in  the  line  of  abstract  reflection  as  in 
the  paths  of  character  dissection.  He 
would  place  the  soul  of  man  on  the 
stage  of  the  microscope  "contempla- 
tion," and  there  subject  it  to  the  most 
subtle  analysis  possible  with  the  use  of 
the  scalpels  "knowledge,"  "thought" 
and  "perception." 

Both  of  his  works  that  have  thus  far 
been  translated  into  English  are 
studies  on  the  evolution  of  the  souU 
especially  as  regards  the  development 
of  the  character  of  a  community  when 
brought  directly  under  the  influence 
of  one  man. 

"The  God-Seeker,"  the  latest  of  the 
two  books,  is  founded  firmly  on  his- 
torical fact,  the  historic  element  bear- 
ing, however,  upon  occurrences  not 
generally  known  and  much  embel- 
lished moreover  by  a  store  of  rich  leg- 
endary lore.  The  scenes  of  the  tale  are 
laid  in  old  Styria  among  the  Austrian 
mounitains,  where  the  forest  commun- 
ity of  Trawies  in  the  year  1493  suffer- 
ed the  punishment  of  excommunica- 
tion, and  as  a  consequent  effect  sank 
rapidly  into  a  state  of  the  most  abject 
deterioration.  The  trouble  comes 
about  thro»iigh  the  death  of  the  old 
parish  priest  and  the  appointment  of 
a  new  one  to  his  place.  The 
latter,  being  of  an  arrogant  and 
dictatorial,     not    to  ^.s^^^^  ^a^i^i3g[e 
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disposition,  attempts  in  a  wholly 
uncalled-for  manner  to  bring  to 
an  early  end  the  observance  of  a  cer- 
tain saored  and  traditional  festival, 
celebrated  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion by  the  people  of  Trawies.  The 
result  of  his  attempt  is  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  foresters,  a  resistance 
that  takes  the  form  of  a  solemn  con- 
ference wherein  the  men  assembled 
vow  to  slay  the  priest  and  thus  bring 
an  end  to  the  trouble.  Each  man  pres- 
ent is  to  draw  a  lot,  he  to  whom  the 
lot  falls  being  bound  by  oath  to  com- 
mit the  deed,  the  rest  being  pledged  to 
support  him  and  conceal  his  guilt  in 
what  may  later  happen.  The  victim  of 
chance  proves  to  be  Wahnf  red,  the  car- 
penter, who,  after  a  severe  struggle  in 
which  natural  nobility  strives  with  the 
sense  of  obligation  to  his  oath,  mur- 
ders the  priest  in  cold  blood  while  the 
latter  is  conducting  early  mass. 
Whereupon  Trawies  is  visited  with  the 
wra'th  of  the  church  and  placed  under 
the  bans  of  excommunication  and  out- 
lawry. Then  begins  the  period  of  de- 
generation. Without  the  symbols  of 
religion,  religion  to  these  forest  pea- 
sant cannot  be;  deprived  of  the  em- 
blems of  religion  they  are  deprived  of 
God;  without  God  they  are  without 
law ;  without  order  and  law,  they  sink 
rapidly  into  an  existence  of  the  most 
foul  crime  and  horrible  corruption. 
No  colors  are  dark  enough  with  which 
to  paint  these  years.  Meanwhile, 
alone  on  the  mountain-top,  WahnCred, 
the  carpenter,  strives  to  find  the  God 
that  he  has  so  wilfully  lost.  After 
passing  through  the  various  stages  of 
bitterness,  despair  and  agnosticism,  he 
finally  believes  himself  to  have  found 
the  true  God  in  the  spirit  of  fire  on  the 
last  Fire  Festival  of  the  Midsummer 
Day. 

The  book  is  no:  light  reading. 
Throughout  its  whole  extent  it  is  full 
of  the  heaviness  and  sombreness  of 
life ;  in  many  places  it  is  even  horrible, 
though  not  offensively  so,  yet  totally 
unrelieved  at  any  point  by  shades 
of  a  paler  hue.    True,  the  author  does 


attempt  to  introduce  a  love  story,  but 
it  is  so  uninteresting  that  the  reader 
immediately  perceives  that  the  au- 
thor's heart  was  not  in  it.  His  philo- 
sophic mind  was  much  more  occupied 
in  faithfully  aelineating  his  conception 
of  the  hero  Wahnfred  and  the  curious 
type  of  character  manifested  in  the 
man,  as  well  as  in  depicting  with  true 
and  real  eflfect  the  local  surroundings 
of  the  story  and  the  situations  involved 
in  the  moulding  to  proper  form  the 
strange  and  forbidding  phases  of  the 
passions  of  his  people,  than  it  was  oc- 
cupied in  attempting  to  amuse  or  en- 
tertain those  persons  with  whom  he 
might  obtain  a  hearing. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
true  genius  to  be  incapable  of  catering 
to  the  whims  and  frivolous  fancies  of 
the  popular  taste.  The  man  in  whom 
burns  the  eternal  spark  from  above 
finds  more  satisfaction  in  feeling  that 
somewhere  here  or  there  his  work 
meets  a  kindred  soul  and  a  responsive 
spirit,  than  he  would  find  in  seeing  it 
placed  on  a  table  of  "best  selling" 
books  with  the  flagrant  advertisements 
that  mark  the  mediocre  works  of  the 
usual  popular  writer. 

Mr.  Rosegger  does  not  give  us  a 
book  with  which  to  while  away  the 
precious  moments  of  life  when  they 
perchance  become  tedious;  he  rather 
sets  before  us  one  that  needs  through- 
out perusal,  our  close  and  undivided 
attention. 

A  moment  of  relaxation,  a  moment 
of  wandering  thought,  and  the  great 
ethical  significance  of  some  page  has 
vanished,  a  vast  problem  perhaps  has 
been  propounded,  a  part  of  the  mighty 
strength  of  a  herculean  intellect  and 
creative  genius  has  perhaps  been  ex- 
pended in  vain. 

QUENTIN   MacDoXALD. 


THE  GREAT  WHITE  WAY. 

Jules  Verne  at  his  best  has  given  u? 
nothing  better  than  this  story  of  love 
and  adventure  from  the  prolific  pen  of 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  The  name  of 
the  French  roman^r^^^f^  suggests 
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itself,  and  superficially  one  might  be 
tempted  to  say  of  Mr.  Paine's  book 
that  it  is  modeled  on  familiar  lines.  Yet 
this  would  not  be  wholly  true,  for 
where  Verne  often  allowed  his  enthus- 
iasm to  run  away  with  him,  Mr.  Paine 
has  bridled  his  imagination  while  still 
creating  an  illusion  that  is  well-nigh 


completes  the  chord  of  souls,  where 
lives  are  as  open  books,  and  where 
thought  is  communicated  from  one  per- 
son to  another  without  the  aid  of 
spoken  words. 

It  was  to  have  been  expected  that 
Mr.  Paine  would  draw  his  characters 
with  a  vivid  clearness.    He  is  an  adept 


"  THE  SOUTH  POLE  FOR  US  ALL  ' 


perfect.  In  his  tale  of  Antarctic  dis- 
covery our  credulity  is  never  rudely 
taxed,  even  when  we  are  introduced 
into  a  lovely,  languorous  country  sur- 
rounding the  South  Pole,  peopled  by  a 
strange  race,  with  whom  language  is 
largrely  a  matter  of  spirit  vibration  that 


From  "The  Great  White  Way" 

at  that  sort  of  thing.  Each  is  a  study 
in  himself.  His  people  seem  to  live 
and  breathe.  He  has  the  dramatist's 
knack  of  developing  them  through  the 
medium  of  their  own  actions. 

Mr.  Paine  describes  the  newly  dis- 
covered land  with  a  truly  poetic  charm  C 
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— the  land  of  anodyne  and  oblivion, 
where  it  seems  always  afternoon.  There 
are  no  regular  hours  for  sleep  or  food. 
Soft-footed,  bare-limbed  boys  bring 
delicate  viands  at  call,  while  aeolian 
harps,  yielding  pillows  and  the  per- 
fume of  flowers  everywhere  woo  to 
somnolence  and  repose. 

The  people  are  represented  as  being 
fair  and  young.  When  the  first  vigor 
or  youth  wanes  they  pass  quickly  out 
of  life.  Ambition  and  achievement 
are  foreign  to  them.     Their  few  me- 


chanical appliances  are  as  those  of  a 
far  antiquity.  Amid  these  surround- 
ings the  explorers  fell  under  the  spell 
of  the  lotus,  and  time  was  as  naught, 
until  one  day  the  irrepressible  spirit  of 
the  American  millionaire  burst  its 
bounds.  He  spoke  of  investing  capital 
in  improvements— electric  lights,  trolr 
ley  lines,  steamboats,  factories,  build- 
ing lots.  That  aroused  the  ire  of  the 
hitherto  gentle  natives,  and  of  how  the 
Americans  finally  made  their  escape 
and  returned  to  New  York  with  a  ship- 


THERE  WAS  A  HUM  AND  A  FLICK  AS  THE  ROPE  PARTED 
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load  of  gold  nuggets  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  review  to  tell.  The  story 
is  a  fascinating  recital  of  romance,  and 
the  charm  of  it  is  that  it  seems  as 
though  it  might  actually  have  hap- 
pened.— Philadelphia  Record. 


PENETRATING   THE   SECRETS 
OF  THE  ANTARCTIC* 

Mr.  Frank  Savile  seems  to  revel  in 
(he  unusual,  and  truly  nothing  much 
more  extraordinary  than  his  new 
story,  "Beyond  the  Great  South  Wall," 
can  be  imagined.  The  only  book  at 
hand  to  which  we  might  compare  it  is 
"Thyra,"  a  tale  that  carries  us  as  far 
north  into  the  Arctic  regions  as  "Be- 
yond the  Great  South  Wall"  bears  us 
southward  into  the  Antarctic  realms. 
The  tale  is  one  of  exploration  and  ad- 
venture, exploration  in  a  country 
strange  and  weird  and  in  search  of  a 
people  now  extinct,  but  leaving  hor- 
rible traces  in  frozen  corpses  and  in- 
teresting relics  in  the  shape  of  ruined 
temples  and  golden  treasure,  explora- 


tion full  of  adventures  with  the  blood- 
curdling god  of  this  dead  people,  the 
god  Cay,  the  terrible  prehistoric  mon- 
ster only  one  example  of  which  ap- 
f>ears  to  survive. 

It  were  heresy  to  divulge  any  fur- 
ther or  in  more  detail  the  exciting  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  little  band  of 
searchers,  Mr.  Savile  entertainingly 
g^ves  them  in  his  book,  and  those  who 
care  to  know  can  read.  The  style  of 
narration  is  smooth  and  fluent,  insur- 
ing easy  and  pleasant  perusal  through- 
out. If,  at  times,  the  method  employ- 
ed in  building  up  the  proper  situations 
is  somewhat  obscure,  still  the  effect  of 
the  dramatic  force  displayed  in  the 
scene  itself  is  sufficient  to  counterbal- 
ance the  lack  ot  preliminary  detail  and 
realistic  environment,  while  the  char- 
acters are  so  full  of  the  reality  of  life 
in  all  its  passionate,  pathetic  and  hu- 
morous phases  that  no  matter  what 
slight  t-echnical  errors  may  be  ob- 
served, we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
book  is  worth  reading  for  the  pure 
sake  of  the  enjoyment  thus  derived. 
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ISRAEL  PUTNAM. 

This  is  the  fourth  biography  in  the 
series  "American  Men  of  Energy." 
The  author  is  William  Farrand  Liv- 
ingston, a  scholar,  and  a  historian 
whose  ability  is  shown  in  every 
chapter.  The  dedication  of  the 
work  is  unique :  "To  my  Alma  Mater, 
Williams  G>Ilege,  founded  by  the  gal- 
lant soldier  Colonel  Ephraim  Wil- 
iams,  under  whose  command  Israel 
Putnam  marched  into  his  first  battle." 
Putnam  was  of  Puritan  stock  and  in 
this  case  its  militantcy  realized  itself. 
Protest  for  conscience,  adherence  to 
convictions  grounded  in  the  everlasting 

•"  Beyond  the  Great  South  Wall,  "  by  Frank  Savile. 


showed  itself  in  the  Putnams,  for  they 
were  men  of  energy,  of  thrift,  of  up- 
rightness, and  in  the  witchcraft  delu- 
sion, one  of  them  dared  to  censure  his 
Pastor,  and,  to  sympathize  with  the  so- 
called  witches.  This  biography  will 
take  its  place  as  one  of  the  best  in 
American  history.  Research,  fairness, 
magnanimity,  an  all-sided  honesty  are 
some  of  its  working  principles.  Put- 
nam was  a  self-made  man,  as  the  term 
goes.  He  was  large  in  vitality,  and 
such  men  seldom  know  when  they  are 
defeated,  and  learn,  sooner  or  later,  to 
transform  defeat  into  victory.  Mis- 
judged at  times  were  his  motives,  at 
other  times  his  plans  were  set  aside. 
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but  at   no  itime   did  he  ranWe   with 
resentment. 

He  was  not  cast  down  by  hard- 
ships, and  disappointments  did  not 
drive  the  iron  into  his  soul.  By  nature 
positive,  fertile  in  resources,  he  begot 
enthusiasm  in  other  men.  Washing- 
ton once  said :  "You  seem  to  have  the 
faculty,  General  Putnam,  of  infusing 
your  own  industrious  spirit  into  all 
the  workmen  you  employ."  In  the 
French  and  Indian  wars  he  won  dis- 
tinction. One  of  the  Rogers'  Rangers, 
he  was  among  the  best,  and  the  his- 
torian says:  "One  hundred  of  these 
Rangers  did  more  service  than  one 
thousand  British  regulars."  The  Cana- 
dian campaign,  the  capture  of  Havana, 
the  fall  of  Morro  castle,  are  sugges- 
tive pages  to  the  American  since  the 
Spanish- American  war.  At  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  Putnam's  line  wavered, 
but  he  rallied  them,  though  imder 
great  stress  and  strain  by  shouting: 
"Men  you  are  all  marksmen, — don't 
one  of  you  shoot  till  you  see  the  white 
of  their  eyes."  He  never  knew  fear, 
was  a  born  soldier,  and  one  who  was 
bom  again,  and  he  inspired  in  other 
men  courage,  physical  and  moral.  Self- 
forgetfulness  he  carried  to  the  point 
of  masterly  devotion.  Capacity  for 
friendship  is  not  found  in  every 
man,  but  Putnam,  by  nature  was  built 
for  friendship.  A  tender  heart,  a  loy- 
alty to  principles,  even  under  heavy 
charges,  a  devotion  growing  out  of  a 
reverence  for  the  eternal  in  daily  life, 
and  in  history,  men  fotmd  him  out  to 
be  the  soul  of  honor.  Humble  and 
brave,  at  times  even  bold,  he  was  a  man 
of  action  rather  than  of  contemplation, 
he  became  one  of  Washington's  most 
trusted  soldiers,  and  emergencies  un- 
locked in  him  the  stuff  of  which  heroes 
are  made.  Limited  by  nature,  as  are 
all  of  us,  he  never  worshipped  himself. 
Washington  was  nettled  because  Put- 
nam did  not  warm  up  when  counsel 
was  in  order :  "You  may  plan  the  battle 
to  suit  yourself,  and  I  will  fight  it," 
was  his  laconic  reply.  Such  men  make 
up  the  reputation  of  our  Grants,  Wel- 


lingtons, and  even  our  Napoleons. 
Israel  Putnam  has  a  place  of  honor 
among  the  makers  of  American  his- 
tory. 

Putnam  is  pictured  as  constantly  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  working  with 
his  men,  and  encouraging  them.  When 
the  news  came  that  the  British  had 
fired  on  our  militia  at  Lexington  his 
heart  was  on  fire.  The  plow  was  left 
in  the  furrow,  he  did  not  even  change 
his  clothes,  but  mounting  a  horse  he 
carried  the  word,  inciting  the  people 
to  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

He  was  one  of  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Committees  of  Correspondence,  which 
were  so  necessary  and  so  useful  at  that 
time.  The  Boston  Tea  Party,  the  Bos- 
ton Port  Bill,  the  quartering  of  armed 
force  in  the  cities,  were  attempts  to 
force  loyalty  to  England.  In  the 
American  Revolution  patriots  felt  they 
were  suffering  in  a  common  cause. 
Putman  was  combative,  but  he  was 
constructive,  too ;  he  helped  to  build  up 
manhood,  and  churches,  and  his  fel- 
low-men have  built  to  him  monuments 
in  marble  and  in  stone.  He  was  elected 
three  times  to  the  office  of  Selectman, 
and  in  1766  he  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
necticut Legislature.  He  was  also  one 
of  "The  Sons  of  Liberty."  These  were 
the  men  who  declared  iJiy  would  "fight 
up  to  their  knees  in  blood,  rather  than 
suffer  the  Stamp  Act  to  be  put  in 
force."  In  these  days,  "the  man  be- 
hind the  gun"  felt  he  was  on  the  side 
of  Jehovah. 

The  life  of  Putnam  was  a 
fair  type  of  American  democracy, 
and  "occasional  reading"  charged  with 
stalwart  patriotism  his  heart,  his  brain, 
and  his  brawn.  He  was  positive  in 
conviction,  and  in  its  expression,  but 
his  common  sense  grew,  and  he  became 
a  blessing  to  himself  and  to  others. 
After  joining  the  Sons  of  Liberty  he 
rode  from  town  to  town  urging  armed 
resistance  to  England.  He  sent  mes- 
sages to  Massachusetts  and  to  New 
York  recommending  concentrated  ac- 
tion against  laws  dyed  in  barbarism. 
Of    him    Washington    Irving    says: 
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"Putnam  was  a  soldier  of  native 
growth,  he  was  seasoned  and  proved  in 
frontier  campaigns."  He  had  the  heart 
of  a  soldier,  and  sorrow  made  him  even 
more  tender  and  more  sympathetic. 
Putnam  has  a  place  in  the  "National 
Portrait  Gallery  of  Eminent  Ameri- 
cans;" Bernard's  History  of  England 
makes  honorable  mention  of  him ;  but 
as  foundation  for  the  Pioneer,  Ranger, 
and  Major  General  was  the  manhood 
of  Putnam.  This  biography  reminds 
us  again : 
"To  thyself  be  true,  and  it  shall  follow 

as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any 

man." 
Andrew  Jackson  Sullivan. 


THE  MOHAWK  VALLEY. 

Mr.  Reid  frankly  confesses  that  his 
subject  is  his  hobby,  and  always  has 
been.  His  book  is  what  one  might 
expect  from  a  man  with  that  kind  of 
heart  in  him.  Its  style  is  simple  and 
straightforward,  with  no  attempt  at 
ornament  or  eloquence,  but  there  is  a 
clearly  evident  and  constantly  appar- 
ent striving  to  tell  the  truth,  as  nearly 
as  it  can  be  sifted  from  legends  of  a 
somewhat  misty  past — more  than  a 
century  gone  by. 

So  far  as  subjective  history  is  con- 
cerned, or  so  far  as  one  may  wish  to 
explore  the  annals  of  empire  in 
America,  the  old  New  York  frontier 
in  general  and  the  Mohawk  and  Up- 
per Hudson  Valleys  in  particular  bear 
about  the  same  relation  to  other  parts 
of  the  country  that  the  Shakespearean 
stage  bears  to  the  average  of  barn- 
storming. It  has  been  the  central 
theatre  of  three  fights  for  empire: 
One  between  the  Dutch  and  Indians, 
one  between  the  French  and  English, 
and,  last,  and  greatest  of  all,  between 
George  III.  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Reid  has  a  gossippy  or  remin- 
iscent way  of  telling  his  stories. 
When  he  discourses  about  Sir  William 
Johnson  one  can  fancv  one's  self  sit- 


ting in  front  of  the  huge  old  fireplace 
at  Johnson  Hall,  back-log  and  fore 
stick  piled  high  with  blazing  fagots. 
When  he  talks  about  our  brave  old 
Dutch  General,  Nicholas  Herkimer, 
we  can  almost  see  the  smoke  curling 
up  from  the  pipe  the  veteran  smoked 
in  lieu  of  the  anaesthetics  when  the 
horse  doctor  was  sawing  off  his  leg 
one  night  after  Oriskany. 

In  the  main  Mr.  Reid's  description 
of  Oriskany  corresponds  with  that 
given  by  Gov.  Seymour  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Centennial,  in  1877,  on  the 
old  battlefield.  But  he  should  have 
added  that  after  Cox  fell  off  his  horse, 


From  "Tho  Mohawk  Valloy   * 

shot  through  the  right  lung,  he  called 
on  two  of  his  men  to  help  him  up,  and 
as  they  did  so  he  received  another 
rifle-ball  through  his  thigh,  which  sev- 
ered the  femoral  artery.  Then  he 
asked  his  men  to  hang  on  to  him  and 
hold  him  up  on  his  feet,  which  they 
did  until  he  fainted  and  died  from  the 
hemorrhage  of  his  lung  and  the  bleed- 
ing of  his  leg.  He  lasted  in  that  con- 
dition about  twenty  minutes.  But 
while  he  did  last,  Col.  Ebenezer  Cox, 
of  the  First  Regiment  of  Tryon  Coun- 
ty Militia,  kept  the  command  of  his 
regiment.     His    examplCi^  nerved  i his 
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men   to   the   most    exalted    heroism, 
and  he  died  on  his  feet. 

There  is  no  other  region  in  this 
country,  and  few  anywhere,  that  will 
bear  as  much  writing  about  as  the 
New  York  frontier,  of  which  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  is  the  centre.  Books 
about  other  places  would  be  little  more 
than  gazetteers  by  comparison.  But 
every  name  of  an  old  house,  river, 
creek,  town,  or  hill  on  the  New  York- 
frontier  ODens  a  floodgate  of  history — 
and  histoiy,  too,  that  thrills  when  ro- 
mance is  stale.  The  names  of  the 
people  who  live  there  are  also  historic. 
At  the  Oriskany  Centennial,  in  1877, 
were  over  300  men  and.  women  who 
could  trace  their  lineage  straight  back 
to  men  who  fought  or  fell  there  a 
hundred  years  before!  I  doubt  if 
that  could  be  equaled  anywhere  else 
in  the  Union.  Of  course,  some  of 
them  came  long  distances,  but  the 
great  majority  were  residents  of  the 
vicinage,  and  not  a  few  lived  on  the 
land  their  great-grandsires  had  con- 
quered in  the  Revolution.  With  such 
a  theme  and  "with  his  heart  in  it,"  no 
wonder  Mr.  Reid  has  given  us  so  good 
a  book. — Augustus  C.  Buell,  in  N. 
y.  Times  Saturday  Review. 

DAMES   AND  DAUGHTERS   OF 

COLONIAL  DAYS,  AND  OF 

THE  YOUNG  REPUBLIC. 

Is  but  just  and  fair,  and  in  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things,  that  after  so  much  has 
been  recently  wtitten  and  printed  about 
Greek  and  Roman  women,  women  of 
the  Italian  and  French  Renaissance  wo- 
men of  the  French  Salons,  that  now 
something  should  be  said  of  American 
women.  Accordingly  there  comes  to 
hand  this  work  on  "Dames  and 
Daughters  of  the  Coloniol  Days,  and 
of  the  Young  Republic,"  by  Geraldinc 
Brooks,  in  two  volumes. 

There  is,  according  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster— and  his  opinion  is  appropriately 
quoted  as  a  motto  to  these  volumes — 
"a  moral  and  philosophical  respect  foi 
our  ancestors  which  elevates  the  char- 


acter and  improves  the  heart."  Among^ 
nearly  a  score  of  fair  maids  and  ma- 
trons  here  singled  out,  there  are  but 
few  whom  we  cannot  heartily  respect 
and  admire.  The  women  of  those 
days  of  "storm  and  stress,"  from  the 
early  colonial  period  down  to  the 
founding  of  the  Republic,  though 
quite  able  to  hold  their  own  intellec- 
tually with  the  women  of  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  time  in  France, 
were,  by  the  very  condition  of  things, 
and  a  severe,  more  rigid  moral  stan- 
dard, saved  from  the  perils  which  as- 
sailed female  reputation  in  France 
during  the  days  of  the  ancien  rd^itne. 
Their  energies  found  various  outlets. 
They  might  be  addicted  to  theological 
hair-splitting  with  Anne  Hutchinson 
and  Mary  Dyer;  or  they  might  with 
Eliza  Pinckney,  in  the  intervals  she 
could  spare  from  the  labors  attendant 
upon  the  care  of  three  plantations  and 
the  cultivation  of  indigo  and  cotton, 
find  opportunity  to  study  Vergil,  law, 
and  music. 

There  was  Mistress  Margaret 
Brent,  who  administered  the  aflfairs  of 
the  infant  colony  of  Maryland  with 
rare  courage  and  executive  ability. 
She  was  the  first  woman  in  America 
to  demand  the  right  of  a  seat  and  a 
vote  in  a  legislative  assembly.  If,  as 
has  been  surmised,  she  was  Leonard 
Calvert's  sweetheart,  she  remained 
true  to  his  memory,  and  like  the 
great  English  queen  to  whom  she  has 
been  compared,  chose  to  retain  the 
sovereignty  of  her  own  heart  and 
hand. 

And  with  what  breathless  interest 
do  we  peruse  the  story  of  Martha 
Washington  and  Abigail  Adams,  at- 
tending with  prudence  to  the  care  of 
their  households  and  estates  while 
their  respective  lords  were  absent  in 
the  service  of  the  nation,  and  after- 
wards presiding  with  tactful  grace 
and  affability  as  each  in  turn  came  to 
occupy  the  position  of  first  Lady  in 
the  Land. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  strenuous 
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duties  of  lives  such  as  these  women 
led,  there  was  no  time  for  that  ennui 
which  devoured  the  heart  of  Madame 
du  Deffand,  one  of  that  brilliant  co- 
terie whose  members,  according  to 
Sidney  Smith's  wicked  bon  mot,  vio- 
lated all  the  common  duties  of  life, 
and  gave  very  pleasant  little  suppers/' 
Two  others  enumerated  in  the  first 
of  these  volumes  cannot  help  having 
an  interest  for  Philadelphia  women, 
namely,  Sarah  Wister  and  Deborah 
Norris.  Sally,  as  she  was  called 
among  her  intimates,  died  unmarried. 
Deborah  became  the  wife  of  Dr. 
George  Logan  and  with  him  lived  for 
many  years  at  Stenton,  rriaking  the 
place  famous  for  a  refined  and  gracious 
hospitality. 

In  the  second  of  these  volumes  Dol- 
ly Madison's  character  is  sketched 
with  an  appreciative  truth.  All  the 
fairies  seemingly  had  come  to  her 
birth.  They  dowered  her  with  beauty 
and  wit,  with  ease  and  dignity  of  man- 
ner, above  all  with  unaffected  kindli- 
ness of  heart.  She  would  have  graced 
any  court  in  Europe;  and  Miss  Anne 
Hollingsworth  Wharton  remarks  that 
"the  years  when  she  held  sway  in  the 
society  of  the  capital  will  ever  be 
looked  upon  as  the  golden  age  of 
Washington  Society."  She  charmed 
the  uncouth  rustic  as  well  as  the  most 
polished  habitue  of  foreign  courts 
Yet  this  woman  who  had  reigned  as 
queen  in  the  social  world,  could  cheer- 
fully forego  all  the  delights  of  societ>' 
and  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  aging 
ex-President  and  his  invalid  mother. 

Theodosia  Burr  is  an  engaging 
sketch ;  her  tragic  fate  is  briefly  allud- 
ed to;  but  one  of  the  most  charminof 
portraitures  in  the  book  is  that  of 
Martha,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. This  man,  generally  regarded 
as  severe,  stern,  uncompromising,  is 
one  of  the  most  affectionate  of  fathers. 
When  he,  with  John  Adams  and 
Franklin,  was  in  Paris  during  the 
negotiations  for  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  the    new-formed    American 


republic,  he  placed  his  young  mother- 
less daughter  in  a  convent  near  at 
hand,  so  that  he  might  be  within  easy 
reach  of  her.  From  here  she  wrote 
him  constantly  of  her  progress  and  of 
want  of  progress  in  her  Latin,  es- 
pecially in  the  reading  of  Livy. 

Emily  Marshall,  "the  beautiful 
Emily  Marshall,"  as  she  was  spoken 
of,  is  hardly  known  to  most  readers. 
Dim  traditions  have  come  down  all 
these  years,  of  this  peerless  creature. 
Involuntarily  there  recur  to  mind 
Dante's  description  of  Beatrice,  and 
that  "rare  and  beauteous  passage"  In 
the  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards  giv- 
ing his  idea  of  Sarah  Pienrepont,  after- 
wards his  wife.  Groups  of  people 
stood  in  the  street  and  gazed  after 
this  radiant  creature  when  she  passed. 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Nathaniel 
Parker  Willis,  the  poet  Percival, 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  Daniel  Web- 
ster and  other  noted  men  were  power- 
fully impressed  by  her  loveliness.  It 
is  said  that  when  she  came  to  visit 
Philadelphia,  the  girls  were  let  out  of 
school  that  they  might  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  beauty  of  Miss  Marshall.  Yet, 
with  all  this  adulation,  she  was  un- 
spoiled, unaffected,  having  an  "enthu- 
siasm for  religion." 

The  volumes  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  encouragement  of  noble  and 
beautiful  ideals.  C.  T. 


WASHINGTON  :  THE  CAPITAL 
CITY. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  written  about  the 
foundation  and  growth  of  Washing- 
ton and  its  part  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  in  a  manner  certain  to  enlc- 
tain  and  instruct.  The  author  has  ap- 
proached his  task  from  the  point  of 
view  of  one  who  recognizes  that  the 
Federal  capital  during  the  hundred 
years  cf  its  existence  has  been  the  po- 
litical centre  of  the  Republic,  the 
birthplace  of  parties  and  legislation, 
the  training  ground  and  forum  of  one 
generation  after  another  of  public 
men. 
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In  a  large  sense,  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  from  the  time  when  Washington 
was  founded  until  the  present,  with- 
out intermission,  it  has  been  the  brain 
and  heart  of  the  nation.  The  under- 
taking of  our  early  statesmen  to  build 
a  capital  to  order,  and  the  rise  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the 
world  from  what  was  but  a  wilder- 
ness hamlet,  is  not  without  its  ro- 
mance. No  one  can  read  the  biogra- 
phy of  the  unfortunate  young  French 
engineer,  Major  L'Enfant,  without  a 
feeling  of  sadness.     Mr.  Wilson  ap- 


tres  of  authority  and  pleasure,  only 
Paris  equals  it  in  beauty  and  charm, 
and  Paris  has  behind  it  a  thousand 
years  of  history.  The  reason  for  this 
lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  Washington 
is  a  city  planned  and  built  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  government.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  capital  which  has 
had  such  an  origin;  which  is  named 
after  a  nation's  first  leader,  laid  out 
according  to  his  individual  views,  and 
beautiful,  in  the  main,  according  to 
his  ideas  of  beauty.  Indeed,  Wash- 
ington,  as  it  stands  to-day,  may  be 


THE  COTTAGE  OF  JOHN  BURNES.  WHO  OWNED  MUCH  OF  THE  GROUND 
APPROPRIATED  FOR  THE  CAPITAL  CITY 


pears  to  have  experienced  it,  and  when 
investigating  some  details  of  his  life 
to  have  conceived  the  plans  of  the 
present  book. 

Describing  the  capital  city  and  its 
position  in  the  world,  Mr.  Wilson 
writes:  "Washington,  during  its  first 
century  of  existence,  has  become  one 
of  the  great  capitals  of  the  world.  It 
has  also  grown  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful city  in  our  country.    Among  cen- 


From  "Washington:  The  Capital  City" 

said  to  express  George  Washington's 
intention  and  personal  taste." 

But,  after  all,  our  author  discreetly 
devotes  less  attention  to  mere  topo- 
graphy and  architecture  than  to  the 
personal  and  historical  associations 
of  the  city.  He  has  called  authentic 
anecdotes  freely  to  his  aidj  and  has 
repeopled  the  broad  avenues  and 
streets  with  the  great  figures  of  the 
past  and  the  men  among  whom  they 
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lived — those  who  have  been  the  heart 
and  brain  of  the  nation,  whether  sit- 
ting in  the  White  House,  presiding 
over  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government,  or  laboring  in  the  houses 
of  Congress.  The  reader  is  brought 
closely  in  touch  with  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  with  Madison  and 
Jackson,  with  Monroe,  Tyler  and  Har- 
rison, with  Lincoln  and  Grant,  with 
Garfield  and  Cleveland,  with  the  sec- 
ond Harrison  and  McKinley,  and  with 
many  of  the  distinguished  men  who 
were  the  contemporaries  of  the  suc- 
cessive heads  of  the  nation.  But  as 
the  population  of  Washington  has  not 
been  exclusively  official,  the  reader 
learns  a  good  deal  about  the  lives  and 
manners  and  customs  of  the  men  and 
women  who  lived  in  Washington  in 
the  various  periods  of  its  develop- 
ment.— Philadelphia  Press. 


ROMANCE  OF  THE  RENAIS- 
SANCE CHATEAUX. 

This  book  is  a  history,  a  guide 
book,  an  art  book,  and  a  work  on 
sociology.  Elizabeth  W.  Champney  is 
the  author.  A  partial  list  of  books 
consulted  numbers  over  fifty  and  re- 
veals the  author  as  a  scholar.  Do- 
mestic architecture  is  treated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  delight  the  many  young 
architects  who  annually  graduate  from 
our  schools  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
other  cities.  This  book  will  command 
attention  from  one  ciass  of  specialists 
in  one  of  the  most  popular  depart- 
ments of  current  commercialism.  The 
American  who  annually  travels  in  Eu- 
rope will  here  be  challenged  to  see,  to 
understand,  and  then  to  tell  others. 
In  these  pages  the  scholar  will  find  a 
sesame  which  may  unlock  treasures 
hitherto  bolted  and  barred.  Life  is 
made  up  of  romance  and  reality,  and 
romance  is  here  shown,  sometimes  is 
as  real  as  reality  itself.  This  work 
will  add  charm  to  the  pages  of  Ruskin, 
and  will  instruct  those  who  love  archi- 
tecture, and  yet  must  stay  at  home. 


The  Chateaux  of  Chenonceau  was 
built  of  glittering  white  stone,  and  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  France.  Taper- 
ing turrets  leap  up  from  the  Cher 
River,  and  twenty-seven  spires  de- 
mand attention  from  a  distance.  The 
Chateaux  of  Nantes  is  seven  stories 
high,  a  forerunner  of  our  "sky-scrap- 
ers." Next  to  the  strongest  in  France, 
before  gunpowder  it  was  thought  im- 
pregnable. Duke  Francis,  however, 
determined  to  make  it  stronger.  He 
levied  taxes  on  the  people  for  ten 
years.  From  England,  there  came  a 
shipload  of  new  artillery,  and  among 
the  pieces  sixty-tbree  great  cannon. 
Slender  and  tall  was  the  staircase  tow- 
er, like  a  lily  stalk,  the  white  stone 
blossoming  out  like  the  petals  of  a  lily. 
The  province  of  Berri  has  become  fa- 
mous through  the  pen  of  George  Sand. 
An  enchanted  region,  and  practically 
untrodden  by  the  tourist,  here  the 
novelist  made  her  home,  and  from  the 
ancient  legends  of  the  province  she 
drew  inspiration  for  her  best  novels. 
The  small  Chateaux  of  La  Motte 
Feuilly  deserves  extended  research. 
Since  the  Middle  Ages  this  castle  has 
stood.  It  has  two  great  towers  of 
stone,  and  great  beams  are  rotting  in 
their  sockets  just  where  they  were  fit- 
ted centuries  ago.  This  was  the  dow- 
er-chateaux of  Charlotte  D'Albret. 
Here  the  Bourbons  flourished  and 
gfrew  old.  A  great  Park  has  in 
it  trees  planted  by  Henry  IV.  Gcme 
to  his  final  account  has  the  King,  but 
the  fish  play  on,  the  deer  roam  the 
forests,  and  climbing:  roses  delight 
with  beauty  and  fragrance. 

Not  far  from  the  city  of  Bourees 
stands  the  Chateaux  of  Meillant.  The 
Renaissance  suggested  Pagan  state- 
liness  and  elegance,  not  Christian  hu- 
mility and  devotion.  This  Chateaux 
unites  the  two  styles  and  is  the  most 
superb  and  best  preserved  example  of 
this  time.  It  was  built  in  a  lonely  re- 
gion, by  Charles  Chaumont  Amboise, 
nephew  of  the  Abbot  and  the  Cardinal, 
who  was  also  a  commander  of  the 
French  forces  in  Italy  during  the  reign 
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of  Charles  VIII  and  Ix^uis  XII.  Pa- 
ternal love  led  him  into  this  wilder- 
ness. The  stately  towers  of  this  Chat- 
eaux tell  us  of  the  condition  of  one  of 
the  vassals  of  old  France.  We  are  re- 
minded that  the  aristocracy  has  its 
loves  and  its  hates,  and  that  it  were 
well  if  the  common  people  would  read 
and  would  remember  that  love,  that 
very  common  archangel,  transforms  a 
hut  into  a  palace.  Who  has  not 
walked  the  halls  of  the  Lx)uvre  ?  That 
celebrated  picture  of  Charles  Chau- 
mont  Amboise  is  there.  It  was  for- 
merly attributed  to  Da  Vinci,  but  now 
the  experts  tell  us  it  is  the  work  of  Da 
Vinci's  famous  pupil,  Andrea  Solario. 
The  cheeks  are  hollow  and  sallow 
which  tell  of  weariness;  we  see  the 
symbol  of  the  order  of  St.  Michel; 
the  melancholy  eyes  please  us,  and  the 
face  with  its  gentleness  and  its  sweet- 
ness. Many  towers  adorn  this  Chat- 
eaux; the  Tour  de  Sarasains,  the 
Ladies'  Tower,  the  Tour  de  la  Chate- 
laine, and  most  impressive  of  all,  the 
Tour  de  Lion.  Yonder  in  the  sun- 
shine is  the  Chateaux  of  Gaillon.  This 
for  a  long  time  was  the  country-seat  of 
the  Bishops  of  Rouen.  It  was  recon- 
structed and  was  made  most  beautiful 
between  1502  and  15 10  by  the  first 
George  Amboise.  Here,  too.  is 
the  gjeat  Bible  of  St.  Louis,  and  a 
full  collection  of  Greek  and  of  Latin 
authors  bought  in  Venice.  Who  has 
not  visited  Fontainebleau,  with  all  its 
charms  suggesting  Napoleon?  Such 
tragedies,  such  comedies,  ah,  yes,  ro- 
mance here  was  terrible  in  its  realitv. 
But  surely  all  lovers  of  this  historic 
spot  will  rejoice  in  these  words : 

*The  great  square  courts  are  as  still 
as  the  grave, 
Once  so  joyous  with  hunting  horn. 
When  the  princely  hunter,  eager  and 
brave, 
Rode  to  the  chase  at  the  flush  of 
morn; 

The  grand  old  courts  of  Francis  First, 
Neither  the  ugliest  nor  the  worst 


Of  that  kingly  race  who  hunted  the 

deer 
All  day  long  in  th'j  forest  wide, 
Which  stretches  for  miles  on  every 

side.' 

The  Renaissance  of  France  was  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Feudalism  had 
passed,  and  its  fortresses,  too.  Fr(Mn  the 
Crusades  the  Barons  had  returned  to 
peace.  Military  service  had  practically 
gone,  and  the  soldier  was  transformed 
into  a  peasant.  The  Barons  now  built 
more  luxurious  homes.  French  archi- 
tects had  built  the  Gothic  cathedrals, 
and  the  architecture  of  the  home  de- 
manded their  attention.  All  over 
France  there  sprang  up  these  beautiful 
homes.  This  age  was  a  compromise 
age,  feudalism  was  practically  dead; 
and  the  reign  of  the  common  people 
was  to  come.  Aristocracy  backed  by 
militantcy  had  come  to  be  judged,  and 
democracy  with  its  God-given  rights 
and  duties  was  at  the  threshhold.  Free 
thought  and  free  speech,  coming  from 
freemen,  were  in  the  distance.  "Ro- 
mance of  the  Renaissance  Chateaux  *'  will 
inspire  researches  into  problems  which 
every  American  finds  ait  the  founda- 
tion of  current  civilization. 

Andrew  Jackson  Sullivan. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

Prof.  Hart  has  collected  from  the 
pages  of  Harper's  Magazine,  the 
American  Historical  Review,  and  the 
Bond  Review,  this  series  of  papers, 
or,  rather,  the  foundations  for  them, 
for,  in  preparing  them  for  publication 
in  book  form,  he  has  revised  them 
thoroughly,  and  made  additions  wher- 
ever he  considered  them  to  be  con- 
ductive to  greater  clarity  or  complete- 
ness. 

This  book,  he  tells  us  in  his  pre- 
face, is  not  an  attempt  "to  present  a 
sketch  of  the  diplomatic  history  of 
the  United  States,  nor  even  to  describe 
all  the  foundations  which  underlie  the 
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conscious  or  unconscious  policy  of  the 
government  toward  other  countries/' 
but  rather  the  *'actual  history  of  some 
phases  of  our  foreign  relations." 

The  arguments  here  set  forth, 
which  in  large  part  have  now  become 
the  commonplaces  of  thinking  Amer- 
icans in  the  discussion  of  our  world- 
policy  in  its  latest  stage  of  develop- 
ment, were  called  out  by  our  war  with 
Spain,  and  its  permanent  consequences 
in  the  Pacific.  We  all  recognize  ruow 
that  we  have  been  an  expanding,  a 
colonizing  power  since  the  beginnings 
of  the  republic,  and,  as  Prof.  Hart 
points  out,  a  remarkably  successful 
one.  Before  the  Philippines  and  "the 
islands,"  as  they  say  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  became  ours,  we  were  "domes- 
tic colonizers,"  and  in  that  nearer, 
closer  system,  which  now  is  being  fol- 
lowed by  Russia,  we  proved  ourselves 
so  eminently  successful  that  the  fear 
that  we  shall  fail  farther  from  home 
has  but  slight  foundation.  But  one 
instance  of  insurrection  in  our  conti- 
nental colonization  is  known  to  his- 
tory, as  Prof.  Hart  points  out — that  of 
Utah ;  the  fact  that  we  called  our  col- 
onies "territories"  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case.  Our  aim  in  colonizing, 
he  acknowledges,  has  been  a  different 
one  from  that  of  European  colonizing 
powers,  Statehood  having  been  invar- 
iably the  end  in  view,  but,  for  all  that, 
"we  have,  or  have  had,  nearly  every 
variety  of  colonies  known  to  history, 
from  recently  occupied  conquests,  like 
Porto  Rico,  with  no  regime  except  the 
will  of  the  military  commander, 
through  all  the  gradations  up  to  a 
community  like  New  Mexico,  long  .on 
the  verge  of  becoming  a  State. 

Prof.  Hart  takes  up  the  discussion 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  the  last  of 
the  seven  chapters  of  this  book,  and 
selects  for  discussion  the  four  best- 
known  interpretations  of  that  famous 
'ieclaration  of  policy,  considering  each 
in  the  light  of  the  changes  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  affairs  of  the  world.  The 
frst  version  is  Monroe's  own,  promul- 


gated in  1824;  the  second  is  Presi- 
dent Polk's  averment  (1845-49)  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
annex  American  territory  lest  it  be 
annexed  by  European  countries.  The 
third  doctrine,  stated  by  Blaine  in 
1881,  and  now  become  a  fact  in  one 
of  its  two  contentions,  holds  that  the 
United  States  is  sole  guardian  of  the 
transit  across  the  American  isthmus; 
the  fourth,  formulated  by  Secretary 
Olney  in  1895,  is  that  the  United 
States  is  sovereign  in  America,  that 
the  British  colonies  in  America  are 
temporary,  and  that  these  declarations 
are  a  part  of  international  law. 

These  papers  were  well  worth  re- 
claiming from  the  inevitable  oblivion 
of  serial  publication.  They  furnish  a 
survey  of  our  growth  as  a  world  pow- 
er, from  the  first  treaty  concluded 
with  the  French  King  by  Franklin,  to 
the  present  day.  They  are  logical, 
lucid,  impartial — strictly  historical, 
without  bias  of  party  or  special  plead- 
ing. They  are  as  go»od  reading  now 
when  the  light  has  been  seen  by  all,  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  controversy 
and  opposition  in  which  they  were 
originally  written. 

An  excellent  bibliography  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  book  for  students  who 
wish  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
studv  of  the  "foundations  of  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy."  so  well  outlined 
here  by  Prof.  Hart.— iV.  Y.  Mail  and 
Express. 


LINCOLN'S    PLAN   OF   RECON- 
STRUCTION. 

This  timely  contribution  to  American 
historical  literature  consists  of  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of  the  first  part 
of  the  Reconstruction  period,  which 
extended  from  the  summer  of  1861 
to  the  autumn  of  1865.  Dr.  McCarthy 
has  selected  an  intricate  subject,  but 
his  choice  is  a  fortunate  one.  Prior 
to  the  publication  of  this  volume, 
no  really  adeciuate  work  had  appeared 
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treating  of  the  subject  of  Recon- 
struction with  the  thoroughness  which 
that  important  chapter  in  American 
history  demands.  This  fact  gives  the 
book  additional  interest,  and  its  author 
may  properly  be  considered  as  a  pioneer 
in  his  chosen  field. 

Dr.  McCarthy  has  admirably  plan- 
ned his  volume  to  bring  out  the  main 
facts  clearly  and  in  logical  sequence. 
The  first  four  chapters  are  occupied 
with  the  relation  of  the  chief  political 
events  arising  from  and  influenced  by 
the  Executive  plan  of  reconstructi<Mi 
in  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas  and  Virginia.  The  narra- 
tive as  relates  to  each  of  these  four 
States  respectively,  is  brought  down  to 
1865.  The  author  then  goes  into  a 
full  and  carefully-considered  discus- 
sion of  the  anti-slavery  legislation 
which  led  up  to  the  famous  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.  The  able  way  in 
which  the  important  constitutional 
questions  arising  from  the  anti-slavery 
movement  are  treated,  make  this  one 
of  the  best  chapters  in  the  volume. 

The  author  next  devotes  a  chapter 
to  various  theories  6t  reconstruction 
which  were  brought  forward  during 
this  firrst  period,  and  then  describes 
the  rise  of  the  plan  of  reconstruction 
developed  in  Congress.  Naturally 
enough  a  diflFerence  arose  over  these 
various  and  conflicting  plans  and  in- 
volved the  Executive  and  Congress  in 
a  controversy  which  extended  through 
Lincoln's  administration  and  ended 
with  the  impeachment  of  President 
Johnson.  This  plan  of  CongressionaJ 
reconstruction  is  dealt  with  only  in  the 
first  years  of  its  development,  but  it 
was  the  plan  of  Congress  which  in  the 
end  triumphed  over  that  of  Lincoln 
and  his  successor. 

Dr.  McCarthy  has  spared  no  pains 
to  make  his  work  accurate  and  thor- 
ough. He  has  examined  the  original 
sources  of  information  with  painstak- 
ing care,  and  while  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
agree with  some  of  his  estimates  of 
the  men  and  measures  of  the  time,  it 


is  no  less  true  that  the  fair  and  candid 
spirit  in  which  it  is  written  is  one  of 
the  merits  of  the  book.  Genuine  ap- 
preciation of  Lincoln's  genius  does 
not  blind  Dr.  McCarthy  to  the  crude- 
ness  and  imperfection  of  the  g^eat 
President's  plan  of  reconstruction. 
But,  as  OUT  author  observes,  "With  all 
its  immaturity  the  plan  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  without  its  advantages. 
It  aimed  to  restore  with  as  little  inno- 
vatkm  as  possible  the  Union  of  the 
Fathers;  with  scwne  exceptions  the 
natural  leaders  of  Southern  society 
were  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
organization,  and  the  author  of  this 
simple  plan  approached  his  diflicult 
task  in  a  generous  and  enlightened 
spirit." 

The  chief  value  of  the  bode  is  found 
in  the  able  discussions  of  the  impor- 
tant constitutional  and  legal  questions 
which  were  involved  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  seceding  States.    Many  of 
the  long  quotations  from  State  papers 
and  legal  documents  could  have  been 
properly    reproduced  in  a  condensed 
form.    The  special  student  will  invar- 
iably turn  to  the  originals  while  the 
general  reader  is  better  served  with 
the  substance  than  with  the  text  of 
technical  and  intricate  documents.  Dr. 
McCarthy  has,  however,  made  an  in- 
teresting book,  a  book  which  is  worthy 
of  the  careful  study  of  all  who  are  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  a  clear  and  trust- 
worthy account  of  a  great  event  in  the 
history  of  the  nation.     Possessing  a 
virile  and  fluent  style,  the  author  re- 
lieves his    work  of  that    tediousness 
which  so  often  mars  historical  studies. 
Beyond  question  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  essays  in  American  histor>- 
that  has  appeared  in  recent  years,  and 
should  Dr.  McCarthy  pursue  the  sub- 
ject of  Reconstruction  as  dealt  with 
by  Congress  down  to  the  year  1877, 
he  will  render  historical  literature  a 
service  that  will  be  as  valuable  as  it 
is  praiseworthy. 

^      AS.  H. 
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THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SALONS 
AND  OTHER  FRENCH  POR- 
TRAITS. 

Without  that  rare  distinction  of 
style  which  characterizes  Sainte 
Beuve's  Portraits,  there  is  in  these 
sketches  of  celebrated  French  women 
—Salonieres  and  others — a  directness 
and  force,  an  epigrammatic  clearness 
which  give  them  a  very  positive  value. 
The  moral  standpoint  of  the  author, 
Mr.  S.  G.  Tallentyre,  is  that  of  an 
Anglo  Saxon ;  it  may  be  inferred  there- 
fore, that  no  illusions  shall  be  allowed 
to  cloud  the  mind  of  the  reader  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  these  salons 
and  their  habitues.  .Of  Madame 
d'Epinay  he  says :  "There  was  not  one 
so  characteristic  of  the  worst  side  of 
that  great  eighteenth  century.  In  her 
one  sees  its  sublime  self-deceit,  after 
which  all  sin  is  easy.  She  had  in  full 
measure  its  charm,  its  cleverness,  and 
its  folly;  its  fine  talk  and  its  mean 
practice;  its  feeling  for  beauty  and 
truth,  and  its  windy  sentimentalism ; 
which  led  away  from  both.  .  .  From 
her  rooms  came  a  hot  air  feverish  with 
debate.  Here  every  woman  was  in 
love  with  the  wrong  man,  and  every 
man  in  love  with  the  wrong  woman. 
The  worst  crune  was  forgivable,  if  the 
sinner  sinned  bitterly.  And  out  of  her 
portrait  the  presiding  genius  of  this  . 
little  world  looks  down  the  century 
with  the  falsest  smiling  face  that  ever 
woman  had."  The  time  was  ripe  for 
that  cleansing  by  fire,  the  French  Rev- 
olution. 

The  author  does  full  justice  to  this 
particularly  French  institution,  the 
Salons;  to  them  was  owing  in  great 
part,  the  Encyclopaedists,  the  Acad^- 
mU^  the  Revolution.  "Here  were  dis- 
cussed Free  Thought  and  the  Rights 
of  Men,  intrigue,  politics,  science,  lit- 
erature. Here  one  made  love,  reputa- 
tions, bon-mots,  epigrams.  Here  met 
the  brilliancy,  corruption,  artificiality 


of  old  France,  and  the  boundless  en- 
thusiasms which  were  to  form  a  new." 

But  there  were  other  Salonieres  be- 
sides Madame  d*fepinay,  Madame  du 
Deffand,  Madamoiselle  de  Lespinasse, 
whose  career  is  vividly  sketched — ^her 
sensibilities,  her  loves,  her  miseries, 
her  sorrows.  There  was  Madame 
Geoffrin,  bourgeoise  indeed,  but  good ; 
the  supremely  virtuous  Madame  Neck- 
ar,  puritanically  severe ;  and  her  more 
famous  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael. 
"Immortal,"  the  author  styles  the  last- 
named  lady,  despite  the  many  weak- 
nesses of  her  character,  which  he  in 
no  wise  glosses  over.  The  mere  effort 
to  follow  her  prc^ess  through  Eu- 
rope as  described  in  the  pages  of  this 
book  takes  the  breath  away,  and  one 
is  quite  ready  to  recognize  the  aptness 
of  Heine's  wit  when  he  pronounced 
her  "a  whirlwind  in  petticoats."  Vol- 
uble in  four  languages,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  she  fatigued  Groethe,  Schiller 
and  Fichte?  Her  self-conceit  was  co- 
lossal. When  tola  that  she  could  not 
understand  Goethe,  she  replied,  "I 
understand  everything  that  is  worth 
understanding ;  that  which  I  don't  un- 
derstand is  nothing."  She  asked 
Fichte  to  give  her  in  a  few  minutes 
an  account  of  that  system  of  his  which 
had  been  evolved  by  his  genius  and 
the  labor  of  a  life-time.  His  disgust 
may  be  imagined,  when  before  many 
minutes  she  interrupted  him  with,  "I 
comprehend,  I  comprehend  perfectly." 

Especially  sympathetic  is  our  author 
in  his  sketch  of  the  good  Tronchin — 
great  doctor,  greater  man;  of  Letitia, 
the  mother  of  Napoleon ;  of  Madame 
Recamier,  for  whose  beauty  the  de 
Stael  would  have  given  her  intellect; 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Madame 
Vigeele  Brun,  both  immortalized  through 
their  mother  love. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  in  no  small 
degree  enhanced  by  several  fine  en- 
gravings, one  to  each  of  the  sketches. 
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DUTCH    LIFE    IN    TOWN    AND 
COUNTRY. 

Mr.  Hough's  book  is  stronger  in  its 
review  of  the  larger  features  of  Dutch 
life — politics,  so  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  religion,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  army  and  navy,  etc. 


that  class,  with  the  professional  men 
— lawyers,  physicians,  educators,  mem- 
bers of  the  civil  service  and  army  men. 
The  nobility  touches  this  class  at  many 
points,  by  intermarriage,  and  official 
relations,  especially  in  the  provincial 
capitals,  where  the  Queen's  Lord- 
Lieutenant   of   the   county    (Commis- 


DUTCH  FISHER-GIRLS 

From  "Dutch  Life  in  Town  and  Country" 


— than  in  its  attempt  to  reflect  clearly 
the  characteristics  and  peculiarities  of 
the  Dutchman  himself.  Mr.  Hough, 
so  far  as  we  can  see.  is  most  familiar 
with  the  upper  middle  class,  and  in 


saris  van  de  Koningin)  finds  himself 
in  closer  relations  with  the  professional 
men  and  their  families,  and  with  the 
patricans  of  whom  there  are  so  many 
in  the  Nether^^j^^^^  ^vith  their  long  re- 
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publican  past,  than  with  his  fellow 
nobles,  who  usually  are  few. 

Mr.  Hough  concerns  himself  exclu- 
sively with  the  upper  middle  classes, 
and  with  the  peasantry.  Gentlemen 
farmers,  and  even  yeomen  farmers,  are 
practically  unknown  in  the  Nether- 
lands: they  all  are  peasants  in  their 
customs  and  manner  of  life,  even  the 
richest  among  them,  and  there  are  very 
rich  peasants  in  North  Holland, 
proud  of  their  money  bags,  disdainful 
of  the  city  dweller  who  cannot  match 
their  wealth. 

The  author  has  his  chapter  on  the 
Court  and  Society,  from  >vhich  we 
learn,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the 
Hollanders  of  the  upper  classes,  un- 
like those  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life, 
have  not  escaped,  and  have  decidedly 
welcomed,  that  international  culture 
which  outwardly  makes  the  social  life 
of  all  the  civilized  world  akin. 

The  Dutch  character  is,  indeed,  a 
puzzle  to  Mr.  Hough,  as  it  is  to  many 
a  Dutchman  himself.  Slow  to  move, 
obstinate  when  he  has  once  progressed 
to  a  new  position,  inclined  to  study  a 
problem  in  all  its  bearings  before  mak- 
ing an  experiment,  but  not  to  be  de- 
terred when  once  he  has  made  up  his 
mind,    phlegmatic,     unemotional,    he 


goes  lOn  his  own  way,  which  is,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  way  of  his  fathers. 

The  chapter  on  the  literature  of  the 
country  is  somewhat  less  circumstan- 
tial than  could  be  wished ;  the  author's 
appreciation  of  the  modern  Dutch 
painters  sound  and  hearty.  The  Dutch 
press  is  reviewed  at  length,  and 
through  it  Mr.  Hough  enters,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  upon  a  discussion  of 
Dutch  politics — a  confused  and  con- 
fusing topic,  upon  which  he  may  be 
safely  accepted  as  an  authority.  He 
not  only  follows  its  three  main  streams, 
but  explores  its  tributaries,  managing 
to  make  his  exposition  lucid  through- 
out. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Hough  on  his 
excursions  among  the  Dutch  farmers, 
or  into  his  chapters  on  old  customs, 
the  floating  population  of  the  canals, 
and  many  other  subjects.  He  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  volume,  packed  to  the 
full  of  the  dimensions  prescribed  by  the 
editor  of  the  series.  But,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  this  little  country  re- 
quires a  much  larger  book  to  do  it 
justice  than  does  enormous  Russia, 
with  its  few  social  divisions  and  sim- 
ple official  organization.  Mr.  Hough's 
book  gives  a  great  deal  of  information, 
but  leaves  more  untouched  than  we 
could  wish. — A^.  F.  Mail  and  Express. 


IMPORTANT 
BIOGRAPHIES 


EuGENR  Field— Mary  Rtch- 
TURisT — Richard  VVagnkr. 


-Thk  Confessions  of   a  Carica 


EUGENE  FIELD. 

Mr.  Slason  Thompson's  volumes, 
while  containing  a  great  deal  of  en- 
tirely fresh  ma>terial,  much  of  which 
is  of  a  very  readable  nature,  are  not 
well  constructed,  and,  while  adding 
materially  to  our  knowledge  of  his 
friend,  fail  to  leave  upon  the  mind  a 
well-rounded  conception  of  Field  either 
as  man  or  author. 

Mr.  Thompson  says  Field  had  a 
rooted  objectk)n  to  a  life-story  being 
cast  in  ordinary  biographical  form ;  his 


idea  being  that  such  a  book  should  de- 
pict the  personality  of  the  man  rather 
than  emphasize  the  leading  biograph- 
ical facts,  and  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  character  and  the  happenings 
of  daily  life.  No  one  will  be  disposed 
to  dispute  the  statement  that  good 
biography  should  depict  personality ; 
but  Field's  idea  of  a  perfect  memoir, 
according  to  Mr.  Thompson,  was  that 
it  ''should  contain  no  facts  that  might 
interfere  with  its  being  novel  and  in- 
teresting reading.** 
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The  materials  for  a  good  memoir 
should  be  drawn  from  widely  varying 
sources ;  the  result  being  a  sort  of  com- 
posite picture  presenting  all  phases  of 
the  personality  of  its  subject.  Mr. 
Thompson's  book  may  well  be  called  a 
"study  in  contradictions/'  because  its 
main  value  will  be  found  to  lie  in  its 
presentment  of  biographical  facts 
rather  than  in  a  vivid  portraiture  of 
the  personal  characteristics  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  memoir.  The  volumes  con- 
tain a  wealth  of  detail  as  to  Field's 
ancestry,  school  days,  early  environ- 
ment, and  after  life,  which  will  make 
them  a  necessary  portion  of  all  Field 
collections,  as  well  as  the  basis  of  all 
future  books  upon  the  man  and  writer. 
But  as  an  attempt  to  show  how 
superior  the  man  was  to  his  books  Mr. 
Thompson  may  be  said  to  have  en- 
tirely failed.  Field's  nature  was  some- 
what complex,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  side  shown  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  upon  which  the  latter  insists  all 
through  his  book,  is  the  side  shown 
habitually,  or  that  shown  to  Mr.  Mel- 
vin  L.  Gray,  his  guardian  and  life- 
long friends. 

Mr.  Thompson  follows  the  closing 
days  of  his  friend's  life  with  much  de- 
tail ;  adding  to  his  account  of  the  end  a 
few  tributes  in  verse  from  other 
friends.  The  volumes  as  a  whole  are 
full  of  good  stories,  and  are  entirely 
readable,  but.  as  has  been  said,  are  far 
from  being  an  adequate  or  satisfactory 
memoir  of  Eugene  Field,  either  as 
author  or  man. — N.  Y.  Times  Satur- 
day Review, 

MARY    RICH,    COUNTESS    OF 
WARWICK. 

This  book  affords  an  instructive,  if 
not  entertaining,  glimpse  of  family 
life  in  the  seventeenth  century.  As 
one  of  the  fifteen  children  of  Richard 
Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  Marv  Boyle,  be- 
fore her  marriage  with  Charles  Rich, 
passed  her  early  girlhood  in  Ireland 
on  Lord  Cork's  estate  at  Youghal. 
There,  too,  was  born  her  brother,  Rob- 


ert Boyle,  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
clan,  closely  associated  with  the  found- 
ing of  the  Royal  Society.  Of  him  we 
hear  too  little  in  this  memoir.  The 
Boyles  were  a  scattered  family,  and 
their  alliances  and  fortunes  are  a  be- 
wildering piece  of  history.  When 
Charles  Rich  succeeded  to  the  Earl- 
dom of  Warwick,  the  saintly  life  as 
practiced  by  his  wife  was  well  begun. 
It  is  a  most  sober  record,  this  life  of  a 
wealthy  countess  in  the  gay  reigns  of 
Charles  the  First  and  Second.  The 
episode  of  the  Protectorate  did  not  af- 
fect the  fortunes  of  the  Warwicks, 
whose  sympathies  were  on  the  whole 
Puritan.  They  lived  a  well-ordered, 
peaceful  existence  at  their  beautiful 
house,  Leighs  Priory  in  Essex,  and 
the  surprising  lack  of  incident  in  this 
volume  proves  how  happy  they  were 
in  standing  aside  from  the  making  of 
the  troublous  history  of  the  times. 
The  Riches  have  died  out,  and 
Leighs  Priory  is  a  ruin ;  the  great  es- 
tates of  those  earlier  Warwicks  who 
had  no  stake  in  the  Midlands  having 
been  divided  and  dissipated.  The  talc 
of  their  fortunes  does  not  make  excit- 
ing reading,  but  the  antiquarian  and 
historian  of  the  seventeenth  century 
might  do  worse  than  glance  through 
these  pages.  Pious  and  eminently 
worthy  of  esteem  as  was  Mary  Rich, 
it  is  her  father  Lord  Qark's'  figure 
that  gives  force  and  value  to  the  ear- 
lier chapters  of  the  book,  which  fall 
off  in  interest  when  Mary  usurps  the 
foreground. — N,  Y.  Post. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CARI- 
CATURIST. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  Mr. 
Fumiss  is  funnier  with  tlie  pen  or  *^he 
pencil,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly funny  with  both.  His  hu- 
mor is  sometimes  so  subtle  that  it  is 
difficult  to  grasp  in  its  full  application, 
but  this  is  rarely  the  case,  and  even 
where  it  seems  to  the  present  reviewer 
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to  be  so,  the  fact  may  be  accounted  for 
by  his  denseness.  The  first  volume 
begins  with  Mr.  Fumiss'  birth,  so  that 
we  have  the  confessions  of  his  child- 
hood as  a  commencement;  but  these 
are  hardly  as  interesting  as  the  ex- 
periences of  his  manhood.  The  sec- 
ond volume  begins  with  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  famous  "Artistic  Joke,"  by 
means  of  which  Mr.  Furniss  took 
London  by  storm  in  1887.  This  was, 
as  will  be  remembered  by  most  people, 
a  parody  on  a  large  scale  of  the  aver- 
age Royal  Academy  exhibition,  and 
London  laughed  for  many  months 
over  the  gigantic  jest.  This  account 
is  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the 
work,  and  the  reproductions  of  the 
pictures  which  Mr.  Furniss  exhibited 
make  it  of  greater  value ;  but  the  book 
is  full  of  good  things.  It  is  very  far 
from  being  an  ordinary  biography;  it 
tells  of  Mr.  Furniss'  career,  indeed, 
but  it  tells  of  it  mostly  from  the  hu- 
morist standpoint.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  not  wanting  descriptions  of 
famous  men,  drawn  without  carica- 
ture, and  these  add  to  the  worth  of  the 
book. 

Of  course  the  illustrations  are  de- 
lightful, they  could  not  be  other,  com- 
ing from  such  a  source.  American 
readers  and  art  students  are  nearly  «is 
familiar  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Furniss 
as  are  the  English,  and  we  need  not 
dilate  upon  the  excellence  of  his  work. 
Part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Mr. 
Furniss'  experiences  in  America  and 
we  are  enabled  to  look  at  ourselves 
and  our  institutions  through  the  c)  es 
of  a  professed  caricaturist.  The  result 
may  not  be  altogether  pleasing  to  our 
vanity,  but  it  holds  some  lessons  by 
which,  even  while  we  are  compelled 
to  laugh,  we  might  profit. 

To  all  who  can  appreciate  good  hu- 
mor in  words  and  pictures,  this  book 
will  come  as  a  welcome  guest. — Balti- 
^lore  Sun. 

♦'•Richard  Wagner,  His  Ufe  and  His  Dramas,"  by  W.  J 


AN  INTERESriNG  VOLUME  ON 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  A 

GREAT  COMPOSER.* 

Richard  Wagner  has  had  numerous 
biographers;  biographers  in  fact 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  of  his 
countless  devotees.  But  perhaps  no 
former  narrator  of  his  life  has  pro- 
duced so  valuable  and  interesting  a 
study  of  the  great  man,  his  personality 
and  achievement,  as  Mr.  W.  J.  Hen- 
derson, who  at  this  time  brings  for- 
ward a  thoroughly  accurate  and  ex- 
haustive work  entitled  "Richard  Wag- 
ner, His  Life  and  Hii  Dramas." 

The  first  third  of  this  volume  pre- 
sents no  new  nor  striking  features.  It 
merely  recounts  in  a  clear,  concise  and 
interesting  manner  those  facts  that 
formed  events  and  influences  in  the 
childhood,  youth  and  manhood  of  the 
greatest  musical  genius  that  the  last 
century  has  had  the  honor  of  produc- 
ing. Most  of  these  facts  are  already 
well  known  to  the  Wagnerian  student 
as  they  have  been  presented  again  and 
again  in  various  forms  and  at  various 
intervals,  and  except  for  the  bits  of 
insight  which  they  afford  us  into  the 
chafl^cter  and  deeper  personality  of 
this  gifted  yet  for  that  very  reason,  so 
eccentric  being,  except  as  they  disclose 
to  us  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
his  life  of  hard  and  persevering  labor, 
with  its  numerous  misunderstandings 
and  consequent  anguish,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  general  dissatisfaction  ex- 
perienced by  the  almost  too  sensitive 
nature  at  the  very  end,  the  mere  facts 
in  the  every-day  life  of  Wagner  as  in 
that  of  any  genius,  form  but  a  little 
part  of  what  the  true  lover  and  student 
would  learn  concerning  him. 

The  work  as  Mr.  Henderson  pre- 
sents it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
first  part  being  this  preliminary  and 
essentially  biographical  discussion ; 
the  second  dealing  with  the  aims  of 
Wagner  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view,  and  the  third  considering  his 
various  great  dramas  themaelves.      . 
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In  the  second  section  Mr.  Hender- 
son first  describes  the  lyric  drama  as 
Wagner  found  it;  he  then  endeavors 
to  explain  ithe  plans  of  reform  and 
finally  the  reforms  themselves  intro- 
duced by  Wagner,  after  which  follows 
a  consideration  of  the  whole  musical 
system  as  established  by  the  g^eat 
composer. 

The  third  section  takes  up  succes- 
sively and  in  detail  the  various  dramas, 
**Rienzi :"  "Der  Fliegende  Hollander," 
"Tannhauseir,"  "Lohengrin,"  etc.,  and 
in  these  chapters  Mr.  Henderson  gives 
ample  proof  of  the  careful  and  pains- 
taking research  to  which  he  has  devot- 
ed himself  in  order  to  prepare  for  his 
w»3rk.  He  enters  deeply  into  the  very 
heart  of  every  minute  detail,  tracing 
back  to  their  first  sources  the  begin- 
nings of  the  dramas,  examining  the 
literary  sources  and  the  manner  in 
which  "they  were  utilized,  then  analyz- 
ing each  drama  technically  and  spirit- 
ually, thus  building  up  an  extended 
and  valuable  history  of  each.  Mr. 
Henderson  is  not  so  critical  as  he  is 


explanatory.  He  says  in  his  preface 
that  it  is  not  as  a  work  of  criticism 
that  he  would  have  his  book  kno\*Ti, 
but  as  work  that  will  aid  the  admirer 
and  student  of  Wagner  music  to  a 
wider  and  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  works  and  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  composer  himself,  and  even 
a  brief  consideration  of  the  volume  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  Mr.  Henderson 
has  more  than  fulfilled  his  purpose,  for 
the  appreciative  and  penetrative  inter- 
pretations that  he  has  so  interestingly 
set  forth  do  indeed  afford  the  Wag- 
nerian disciple  a  deep  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  music,  both  as  re- 
gards its  technical  qualities  and  its 
spiritual  significance,  and  give  as  well 
an  opportunity  for  a  closer  acquain- 
tance with  the  great  genius  himself, 
not  only  in  respect  to  his  external  at- 
tributes, but  also  as  concerns  the  very 
soul,  which  in  its  fullness  poured  forth 
the  abundance  of  its  wealth  into  the 
powerful,  world-influencing  musical 
dramas  that  are  ever  and  will  be  ever 
identified  with  Wagner's  name. 
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The  Making  of  a  Country  Home— American  Traits- 
Italian  Sculpture— Old  Time  Gardens— The  Real 
Latin  Quarter — Culture  and  Restraint. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  COUNTRY 
HOME. 

"The  Making  of  a  Country  Home" 
maybe  considered  one  of  those  signs  of 
the  times  which  it  is  the  mission  of 
literature  to  evince:  it  is  a  fore-run- 
ner, a  prophecy,  of  that  reaction 
against  the  life  of  cities,  that  return 
to  nature  and  the  idyllic  which  has  al- 
ready come  to  pass  several  times  in 
the  world's  history,  and  which  soci- 
ologists of  rapt  vision  and  scientific 
phraseology  tell  us  will  be  the  twenti- 
eth century  swing  of  the  pendulum. 
But  this  is  the  philosophic,  the  by-and- 
large  aspect  of  a  book  which  in  itself 
is  of  all  things  concrete,  practical, 
which  has  to  do  in  their  places  with 
such  crude  realities  as  pork  chops,  and 


red  cement;  which  has  much  to  say 
of  dollars  and  cents,  which  is  finally 
the  unidealized  and  convincing  tale  of 
how  a  man  and  his  wife  determined  to 
enjoy  a  little  more  of  existence  than 
was  procurable  in  a  New  York  flat, 
how  they  turned  to  the  country,  and 
what  measure  of  happiness  life  yielded 
them  there  after  the  ups  and  downs 
incident  to  such  a  radical  change  of 
conditions. 

Mr.  Mowbray  knows  well  the  life 
of  city-dwellers  whose  status  is  that  of 
John  and  Lucy,  or  of  Kate  and  Wes- 
ley, the  contrasted  pair.  Its  restless 
monotony,  its  unsatisfying  activity  are 
touched  off  with  humor  and  a  tang  of 
greenness.  But  his  hero  is  a  man 
from  whom  routine  cannot  subtract 
individuality.  John  Dennison  con- 
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rinues  to  conceive,  to  plan,  to  desire 
the  taste  of  new  things,  the  savor  of 
mental  freedom.  He  looks  to  the  coun- 
try for  an  enlarged  horizon;  and  the 
homely  experiences  of  a  householder 
and  would-be  home  maker  make  a 
vastly  interesting  narrative  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Mowbray.  N.Dt  that  a 
pastoral  existence  as  pictured  by  our 
author,  is  all  rose-color  in  tint.  We 
learn  how  difficult  and  well-nigh  im- 
possible it  is  to  purchase  a  perfectly 
ideal  house  for  three  thousand  dollars. 
We  come  to  realize  that  energy  and 
goodwill  are  not  comp^letely  adequate 
tools  for  a  successful  gardener:  that 
hours  come  when  the  sky  and  land- 
scape cease  to  smile,  and  even  the 
harmless  necessary  cat  is  a  burden 
tolerated  because  she  may  be  kicked 
with  impunity.  There  even  come 
strains  and  stresses  upon  the  domestic 
affections,  .occasion  for  comedy  humor 
to  lighten  the  practical  page.  All 
these  however  are  but  tests  of  strength 
for  the  man  who,  as  the  author  aptly 
phrases  it  in  his  preface,  "has  the 
capacity  to  long  for  a  home:"  and  in 
the  end  that  perennial  problem  of  city 
versus  country  has  been  solved  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 

H.  T  P. 


AMERICAN  TRAITS  FROM  THE 

POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  A 

GERMAN. 

Ignorance  is  often  a  more  active  evil 
in  the  world  than  base  forms  of  vice. 
Ignorance  of  one's  neighbors  at  hand, 
or  across  the  seas,  for  example,  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  pride,  vainglory  and 
hypocrisy.  Professor  Munsterberg 
finds  prejudice,  criticism  and  ignorance 
concerning  Germany  and  her  people 
rampant  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  in  this  volume  he  seeks  to 
dissipate  one  and  enlighten  the  other, 
and  thus  bring  into  a  closer  accord 
than  the  merely  commercial  two  great 
nations  of  the  earth.  In  this  task  the 
author     pronounces     many     of     our 


boasted  manifestations  of  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  of  freedom  in  reality  a 
"lack  of  social  development,  the  sur- 
vival of  a  lower  civilization,"  and 
shows  that  while  "Germans  live  under 
more  complicated  or  systematized  rules 
than  Americans,  for  this  very  reason 
they  have  greater  freedom  than  is  pos- 
sible in  the  less  restrained  rush  of 
American  life." 

"Education,"  the  subject  of  the  sec- 
ond essay,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
third  upon  "Scholarship."  Together, 
they  strike  the  weaknesses  of  our  sys- 
tems of  education  in  schools  and  uni- 
versities, and  with  all  admiration  for 
the  personal  achievements  of  a  score  of 
distinguished  scholars  the  author 
proves  clearly  how  much  more  of  last- 
ing value  they  might  have  produced 
"had  not  all  the  social  factors,  all  the 
external  conditions,  all  the  public  insti- 
tutions and  public  minds,  worked 
against  them,  and  hindered  and 
hampered  their  splendid  work.'' 

The  chapter  on  "Women"  is  full  of 
suggestion  and  of  comparison,  which 
not  even  the  author's  tact  can  make  al- 
together acceptable  to  those  women 
who  insist  upon  the  so-called  equality 
of  the  sexes. 

How  the  average  woman  carries  her 
burden  of  the  higher  culture  is  charac- 
terized in  these  significant  words :  "A 
lack  of  respect  for  really  strenuous 
thought  characterizes  woman  in  gen- 
eral. Diletantism  is  the  keynote.  The 
half  educated  man  is  much  more  in- 
clined to  show  an  instinctive  respect 
for  trained  thought,  and  to  abstain 
from  opinions  where  he  is  ignorant. 
But  the  half  educated  woman  cannot 
discriminate  between  the  superficial 
and  the  profound,  and  without  the 
slightest  hestitation  she  eflfuses,  like  a 
bit  of  gossip,  her  views  on  Greek  art, 
or  on  Darwinism,  or  on  the  human 
soul,  between  two  spoonfuls  of  ice 
cream."  The  final  essay,  "American 
Democracy,"  is  of  equal  import  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Republic,  and  fore- 
shadows a  time  of  adjustment  and  rap- 
prochement   between     German  v    and 
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America  in  conditions  and  ideals  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  careless  observer  of 
isolating  differences.  Professor  Mun- 
sterberg^s  views  are  expressed  with 
unhesitating  frankness  and  deliberate- 
ness.  If  he  does  not  always  convince, 
he  starts  trains  of  thought,  and  by  the 
very  contradiction  he  excites  leads  to 
closer  examination  and  wholesome 
argument  concerning  grave  questions 
of  national  well-being. — Philadelphia 
Ledger, 


ITALIAN  SCULPTURE  OF  THE 
RENAISSANCE. 

Not  a  book  for  the  million;  'twill 
be  "cavian  to  the  general."  One  that 
for  searching,  subtle  criticism,  delicate 
and  elusive,  will  deserve  to  be  put  be- 
side Walter  Pater  and  Berenson.  The 
author,  L.  J.  Freeman,  gives  an  order- 
ly presentation  of  the  successive  steps 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
art  of  sculpture  in  the  last  of  the  three 
great  periods,  tracing  it  from  its  "ori- 
gins" in  the  work  of  the  Pisani  down 
to  its  culmination  in  the  art  of  Michel- 
angelo. 

In  comparing  Ghiberti,  Donatello 
and  Luca  della  Robbia,  he  will  be  able 
to  convince  his  readers,  incredulous  at 
first,  that  Luca  was  the  most  nearly 
Greek  of  them  all.  That  is,  "he  ap- 
proaches his  work  in  the  Greek  spirit 
with  that  fine  plastic  intelligence  which 
feels  the  limits  of  its  material  and 
brings  out  the  greatest  beauty  within 
those  limits."  Although  Luca's  types 
are  not  many,  he  most  truly  translates 
the  "Greek  motif  into  the  vernacular" 
by  the  exquisite  feeling  he  has  for 
beauty,  and  by  the  power  he  has  of 
conveying  under  his  blue  and  white 
enamels  the  expression  of  physical  and 
spiritual  health,  the  blitheness  and 
serenity  which  were  the  characteristics 
of  Greek  art  in  its  best  period. 

Weighted  with  thought,  full  of  sug- 
gestiveness,  is  the  description  of  the 
allegorical  statues  in  the  Medician 
chapel    of    San    Lorenzo.    Florence. 


Here,  as  elsewhere,  is  it  borne  in  upon 
the  reader's  perception  that  in  the  es- 
timaticm  of  the  author  nothing  is  so 
vicious  in  a  work  of  art  as  that  ex- 
treme finish  which  leaves  nothing  to 
the  imagination  of  the  beholder,  that 
lack  of  suggestiveness  which  may  stir 
up  in  him  incalculable  tides  of  emo- 
tion— 

"Feelings  too  deep  for  tears." 

This  it  is  that  constitutes  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Botticelli  and  a  Meis- 
soner. 

The  plates  are  of  unusual  beauty 
and  excellence.  Most  persons  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  single  panels  of  Dona- 
tello's  and  della  Robbia's  singing  and 
dancing  children;  here  may  be 
seen  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
as  intended  for  the  Cantoria  or 
singing  gallery  of  the  Duomo  in  Flor- 
ence. They  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Museo  del  Duomo.  Again,  take  that 
tour  de  force  of  Gian  da  Bologna's,  the 
Rape  of  the  Sabines,  2l  disagreeable 
thing,  not  beautiful,  but  of  great  pow- 
er, as  showing  the  tritunph  of  mind 
over  matter.  Here  is  one  of  the  best 
reproductions  of  this  celebrated  group, 
in  place  in  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi,  Flor- 
ence. It  is  one  that  sculptors  only  can 
appreciate  in  any  adequate  measure. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said,  here  is 
a  volume  of  great  beauty  and  merit. 
The  subject  has  an  inherent  interest  of 
itself,  and  the  author  has  interpreted 
that  subject  in  terms  of  harmony,  with 
rare  sympathy  and  feeling  for  beautv. 

M.L.' 


OLD  TIME  GARDENS. 
Ambrosia,  a  green  flower  of  no  spe- 
cial beauty,  but  of  a  clear,  pure,  spicy 
fragrance,  is  Mrs.  Earle's  favorite  of 
all  garden  blooms  that  grow.  She 
has  celebrated  it  in  earlier  books,  and 
in  her  latest  one  it  has  a  goodly  place. 
There  is  what  Ben  Jonson  called  an 
"ambrosiack  odor"  about  the  words 
wherewith  Mrs  Earle  celebrates  this, 
her  earliest  and  latest  passion  among 
all  the  scents  of  an  old  garden. 
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With  a  crushed  leaf  of  the  author's 
favorite  herb  filling  the  mind  with 
sweetness,  the  reader  can  enter  at  once 
into  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Earle's  delight- 
ful book.  Like  her  earlier  works  that 
deal  with  colonial  subjects,  "Old 
Time  Gardens'*  shows  an  infinite  ca- 
pacity for  taking  pains,  as  well  as  a 
lifelong  delight  in  the  subject.  There 
is  possibly  more  of  the  author's  per- 
sonality in  this  book  than  in  the 
others.  She  is  seen  moving  in  a 
world  of  endless  bloom,  whether  in 
Virginian  rose-bowers,  or  on  locust- 
shaded  Hudson  banks  in  old  Dutch- 
descended  gardens,  or  between  box 
borders  in  New  England. 

The  least  imaginative  reader  may 
take  pleasure  in  these  descriptions, 
written  with  much  evident  delight  of 
gardens  and  sun  dials,  borders  and 
superstitions  that  remain  to  us  from 
colonial  days. 

In  the  description  of  these  homes  of 
flowers,  Mrs.  Earle  begins  with  the 
Pennsylvania  ones  and  those  of  New 
York  manors,  notably  the  Van  Cort- 
landt  Manor  at  Croton-on-Hudson. 
Her  bits  of  quotation  from  old  books 
reveal  in  just  the  right  places  the  fig- 
ures of  the  Dutch  dames  of  long  ago, 
who  planted  and  weeded  these  same 
beloved  plots  in  their  day. 

Then  comes  a  most  appreciative 
chapter  on  "Front  Dooryards,"  those 
sacred  little  spots  of  bloom,  fenced  off 
carefully  from  all  the  rest  of  the  place 
in  tens  of  thousands  of  Yankee  cor- 
ners, and  celebrated  by  Miss  Jewett's 
or  Miss  Wilkin's  art  in  many  a  faith- 
ful tale. 

Mrs.  Earle  revels  also  in  lavish 
blossoming  and  nature-arranged  bor- 
ders, and  gives  her  readers  share  in 
her  enjoyment.  Snapdragons,  pop- 
pies, dahlias,  petunias,  chrysanthe- 
mums and  china  asters,  sweet  peas, 
morning  glories,  all  the  lilies  of  all 
lands,  pansies,  lilacs,  roses,  hollyhocks 
and  hundreds  of  other  blossoms  are 


here  living  again,  not  pressed  in  the 
pages  of  a  book. 

New  England  gardens  figure  more 
in  this  book  than  other  colonial  flower 
spaces.  For  one  reason,  there  are 
more  really  old  gardens  in  New  Eng- 
land than  elsewhere  in  this  country. 
From  Puritan  days  until  our  own. 
New  England  women  have  cherished 
their  little  gardens  or  their  large  ones 
with  conscientious  care  as  well  as  de- 
light in  color  and  fragrance.  What 
Mrs.   Earle  says  of  Salem   is  worth 


SUN-DIAL  AT  "WASHINGTON  HOUSE." 
LITTLE  BRINGTON.  ENGLAND 

quoting  in  special,  token  of  one  qual- 
ity of  the  New  England  family  reveal- 
ed in  their  gardens: 

"Salem  houses  and  gardens  are  like 
Salem  people.  Salem  houses  present 
to  you  a  serene  and  dignified  front, 
gracious  yet  reserved,  not  thrusting 
forward  their  choicest  treasures  to 
the  eyes  of  passing  strangers ;  but  be- 
hind the  walls  of  the  houses,  inclosed 
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from  public  view,  lie  cherished  gar- 
dens, full  of  the  beauty  of  life.  Such, 
in  their  kind,  are  Salem  folk.  Old 
Salem  gardens  lie  behind  the  houses, 
out  of  sight.  They  are  terraced  down 
to  the  waterside;  they  are  inclosed 
with  hedges,  and  set  behind  high  vine- 
covered  fences,  and  planted  round 
with  great  trees;  thus  they  give  to 
each  family  that  secluded  centering  of 
family  life  which  is  the  very  essence 
and  being  of  a  home." 

These  "inclosed  gardens"  are  the 
last  word  of  the  old  world  to  the  new, 
the  high  notes  in  the  symphony  of 
formal  gardening  on  this  side  of  the 
water  They  are  wholly  suited  to  a 
little  city  by  the  sea  like  old  Salem, 
but  they  would  scarcely  bear  trans- 
planting, however  well  their  blooms 
bear  it,  to  other  .  American  cities, 
where  there  is  more  room  and  where 
people  like  best  the  sunshine  and 
freedom  of  gardens  that  open  into  one 
another. 

Euclid  avenue  is  more  typically 
American  to-day  in  the  continental 
sense  than  Salem  gardens.  Therefore, 
taste  and  fancy  cling  by  means  of  this 
book  to  the  "Old-Time  Gardens."— 
.V.  V.  Mail  and  Express. 


THE  REAL  LATIN  QUARTER. 

No  novel  or  story  in  which  artistic 
life  is  described  is  considered  complete 
without  some  reference  to  the  Latin 
Quarter.  The  stories  told  of  this  most 
elusive  part  of  Paris  are  so  conflicting 
that  one  is  tempted  to  throw  up  his 
hands  and  say  with  the  coolie,  in  Kip- 
ling's Reincarnation  of  Krishna  Mul- 
vaney :  "There  was  no  palanquin,  -there 
is  a  palanquin,  there  are  many  palan- 
quins. Before  God  I  know  nothing  of 
any  palanquin."  The  Latin  Quarter  in 
this  case  represents  the  palanquin. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  the  Wreck- 
er, has  up  to  date  given  the  best  de- 


scription of  this  haunt  of  the  artist  and 
student,  and  where  Loudon  Dodd  says 
that  he  had  to  be  content  "by  pretend- 
ing to  be  very  poor,  by  wearing  a 
smoking  cap  on  the  streets,  and  by 
pursuing  through  a  series  of  misad- 
ventures that  extinct  mammal,  the 
grisette,"  it  was  thought  that  the  Latin 
Quarter  had  received  its  quietus. 

Not  so,  for  here  comes  F.  Berkely 
Smith,  who  like  his  illustrious  father, 
parts  his  name  in  the  middle,  and  also 
does  good  things  in  the  picture  line, 
and  writes  a  book  with  the  title,  "The 
Real  Latin  Quarter."  Mr.  Smith  has 
chosen  a  somewhat  smaller  territory 
than  Lafcadio  Hearn,  in  his  Real  Ja- 
pan, but,  like  him,  he  has  dispelled  a 
great  many  illusions  on  his  subject, 
and  written  a  book  worth  reading,  if 
only  for  its  description.  There  are 
fine  stories  in  the  book,  skilfully  told, 
while  the  author  is  takmg  his  reader 
ancnind  to  the  various  places  with  him, 
and  the  pathos  of  Pochard,  who  was 
once  the  handsomest  man  in  Paris, 
now  reduced  to  begging,  through  love 
of  absinthe,  will  impress  the  reader 
that  Mr.  Smith's  way  of  telling  marks 
him  as  no  novice  at  his  trade. 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  the  author's 
father,  has  illustrated  this  book  with 
a  frontispiece  and  introduction,  and 
the  author  has  literally  filled  page 
upon  page  with  sketches  which  are  ex- 
cellent. There  is  but  one  fault  to  find 
with  this  book,  and  that  is  that  it  is 
not  bulky  enough  by  half,  which  is  not 
a  common  cause  of  complaint. 

H.  R.  Wright. 


CULTURE  AND  RESTRAINT. 

*'  Friendship,"  by  Hugh  Black,  must 
be  put  in  the  classics  on  the  same  subject 
by  Emerson,  Cicero,  Bacon,  and  Mon- 
taigne. *  *  (Culture  and  Restraint,  * '  by  the 
same  author,  is  meeting  a  demand  in  a 
larger  department  of  life  and  of 
thought.     G.  Campbell  Morgan  says: 
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*'It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  message  of 
great  weight  to  the  present  age.  Mr. 
r»Iack  recognizes  two  opposing  perils 
that  threaten  the  best  life  of  the  day, 
that  of  a  purely  selfish  culture,  and 
that  of  asceticism,  which  results  in 
spiritual  piride.  From  the  first 
page  to  the  last,  ithe  book  is 
thoroughly  well  informed,  fair- 
minded  in  the  highest  degree, 
aaite  in  criticism,  and  written  with  an 
engaging  lucidity  of  style.'*  One  well 
versed  in  the  classics  of  devotion  puts 
it  in  the  class  of  books  written  by 
Meyer,  Andrew  Murray,  and  Moody. 
hut  with  a  philosophical  grasp  absent 
from  these.  It  is  a  stalwart,  sympa- 
thetic, and  an  all-round  answer  to  the 
queries  of  Monasticism.  It  empha- 
sizes the  eternal  element  in  Mysticism, 
while  the  atrophied  parts  are  put  on 
the  dissecting  table.  It  is  the  view  of 
holiness  of  a  broad-churchman,  and  it 
will  help  the  man  of  the  street,  and  the. 
man  of  the  closet.  With  robust  con- 
viction as  ■  the  supernatural,  it  pins 
down  and  labels  some  elements  in 
Anglo-Saxon  spirituality,  hitherto 
put  under  the  rubric  of  "the  inexpress- 
ible and  the  undefinable." 

Ben  jbnson's  test  for  every  book 
was  **Give  us  enjoyment."  "Teach  us 
endurance."  Hugh  Black,  in  his  book, 
does  both.  The  fountain  head  of  his 
inspiration,  physical,  mental  and  spir- 
itual, must  be  oceanic.  The  ground 
has  been  trodden  by  past  masters  in 
thinking,  speaking,  and  writing.  Yet 
here  is  special  individuality,  and 
choice  inspiration  stamped  on  every 
chapter.  Gladstone,  Huxley,  Phillips 
Brooks,  Drummond,  Prof.  Seeley, 
Hughes,  and  Romanes  have  put  their 
deposit  before  us.  Yet,  in  this  voice, 
there  are  tones  unheard  before,  ca- 
dence, emphasis,  and  charm.  "Cul- 
ture and  Restraint"  adds  its  note  to 
the  orchestral  harmony,  in  a  masterly 
way,  and  as  magnanimous.  For  har- 
mony profound  and  comprehensive 
must  be  the  finality  of  all  wise  and  of 
r.ll  honest  efforts,  to  make  men  and  to 


make  society  what  they  may  be,  and 
what  they  ought  to  be,  and  what  they 
shall  yet  be.  Unrealized  perfection 
lies  deep  in  both  culture  and  religion. 
Every  human  activity  shall  yet  receive 
from  religion  a  new  sacredness.  Ideal- 
ism is  imperishable  in  human  nature. 
Practical  religion  is  a  problem.  It 
varies  with  the  ages.  These  differ  in 
tone  and  in  quality.  The  problem 
varies  with  each  separate  soul,  with  its 
special  temperament,  and  its  environ- 
ment, but  it  is  an  ever  present  prob- 
lem. Should  clergymen  play  billiard? 
and  progressive  euchre,  under  any 
circumstances  ?  Should  Christians 
read  novels,  walk  out  on  the  Lord's 
day,  or  go  to  the  opera  or  theatre? 
One  of  our  largest  Communions  has 
debated  these  questions.  Are  they  set- 
tled yet?  "Culture  and  Restraint,'* 
gives  the  working  principles  for  these 
matters.  It  is  Puritanism,  stripped 
and  pealed  of  the  incidental,  and  if  we 
may  say  it,  of  the  accidental.  It  holds 
us  and  these  questions  before  the  great 
white  throne.  The  final  decision  is 
left  with  us,  however. 

Complete  culture  means  proportion- 
al development.  The  spiritual  in  us 
is  over-weighted  by  the  animal.  We 
need  to  be  continually  reminded  of  the 
perfect  man.  Idealism  brings  out  thc^ 
imperious  claims  of  the  soul.  Relig- 
ion is  not  something  kruown  at  second 
liand,  but  something  seen,  and  some- 
thing known  by  the  receptive  heart. 
In  current  sociology,  in  some  quar- 
ters. Mr.  Havseed  and  Mr.  Curbstone 
is  the  final  judge,  absolute  and  om- 
niscient. Each  looks  down  on  the 
other.  Both  claim  a  semi-omniscience 
in  things  moral  and  spiritual,  and  es- 
pecially in  things  theological.  This 
would  be  amusing  were  it  not  so  irrev- 
erent. Dr.  Newman  savs  justly: 
"When  we  speak  of  a  man's  opinions, 
what  do  we  mean,  biit  the  collection 
of  notions  he  happens  to  have.''  ''Cul- 
ture and  Rf^straint"  questions  the 
God-given  rie:ht  of  some  to  be  in  "The 
Notion  Rusiness,"  in  certain,  funda- 
mentals. Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Over  and  again,  as  we  have 
studied  this  book  these  words 
have  come  back.  They  are  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  Philadelphia's  men, 
whose  "Life**  fills  two  volumes,  but 
whose  manhood  inspired  England  ami 
America.    "Self-sacrifice  is  the  instru- 


shall  surrender  so  much  which 
ought  to  give  you  pleasure  to  posses 
Another  uses  self-sacrifice  as  an  a 
pression  of  the  essential  badness  ( 
the  thing  surrendered.  Self-sacrific 
self-denial,  is  a  means  to  freedoi 
Not  because  you  have  not  deserved 


>^/4   7B&^ 


ment  which  all  the  moral  disciplines 
that  the  world  has  seen  have  always 
used.  One  kind  of  moral  training  uses 
self-sacrifice  as  punishment.  Because 
you  have  done  so  much,  which  you 
ought  not  to  have  done,  therefore  you 


enjoy  it,  not  because  it  is  wicked  to 
enjoy  it,  but  because  there  is  another 
enjoyment  more  worthy  of  your  na- 
ture, therefore  let  this  first  inferior 
enjoyment  go." 
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WITH      the 
NEW    BOOKS 


By     Talcott    Williams,    LL.    D, 


Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail  is  already  known 
to  discriminating  readers  as  the  author 
of  a  rhythmic  translation  of  selections 
from  the  Greek  Anthology  which 
stands  alone  in  elevation  and  charm. 
His  life  of  William  Morris  adds  two 
volumes  of  engaging  biography  to 
English  letters.  It  is  not  too  long.  It  is 
wTitten  as  a  whole,  not  mere  letters 
and  diaries  welded  together.  Sympa- 
thetic, it  is  also  judicial.  The  man  is 
here,  as  well  as  his  manifold  work  and 
works.  The  book  gives  the  period, 
already  past,  f>rom  "Maud,"  written 
when  Morris  was  at  Oxford  to  "The 
Mary  Gloster,"  a  period,  we  can  all  see 
now  with  a  hall-mark  of  its  own  in 
verse,  in  illustration,  in  painting  and 
in  decoration.  Morris  is  some  sense 
was  the  period,  in  his  verse — ^at  points 
the  most  temperamental  in  our  tongue 
—his  prose,  his  wall-paper,  his  furni- 
ture, his  reaction  from  a  century  of  the 
organized  factory,  his  socialism  and 
his  overflowing  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture—take it  all  in  all  a  true  English 
prophet,  living  on  locusts  and  wild 
honey  and  wearing  his  camel's  hair 
and  leathern  girdle  with  a  new  grace. 
This  life  is  worthy.  Less  of  talk  and 
less  of  Morris'  group  than  one  could 
wish,  non-dramatic,  penetrating,  re- 
strained a  true  life-record  forged  and 
worked  in  sorrow  for  a  lost  leader. 


Fra  Filippo  Lippi  owes  more  with 
the  average  reader  to  a  single  poem  of 


Browning's  than  to  all  his  works.  Few 
who  read  these  lines  can  definitely  re- 
call a  single  one  of  his  pictures.  Each 
will  remember  Browning's  picture  of 
the  fat,  sensual,  art-loving  monk.  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Strutt  in  a  comely  large- 
paged  octavo,  abundantly  illustrated, 
"Fra  Filippo  Lippi"  has  told  the  story 
of  his  life  and  works  in  a  solemn  criti- 
cal way.  The  work  is  careful.  The 
various  authorities  are  collated,  how 
accurately,  I  cannot  say.  The  pro- 
cessed photographs,  52,  with  4  photo- 
gravure plates  are  the  former  a  little 
dull  and  the  latter  much  touched ;  but 
they  cover  the  full  course  of  a  man 
who  began  as  a  naive  painter  of  the 
dawn  of  art  and  ended  with  work  that 
suggests  the  full  noon  of  Raphael. 
Mr.  Strutt  has  an  occasional  pink  sen- 
tence and  he  has  no  great  weight  but 
his  volume  fills  a  sound,  serviceable 
place  for  a  man  on  whom  no  one  vol- 
ume had  before  been  written. 


"The  Christ  of  History  and  of  Ex- 
p>erience,"  the  "Kerr  lectures"  of  Dr. 
David  W.  Forrest,  a  Scotch  clergyman 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
took  its  place  four  years  ago  as  both  a 
logical  and  convincing  re-statement  of 
the  evangelical  position  chiefly  seeing 
in  Christ  not  sacerdotal  mediation  but 
moral  transformation.  Dr.  Forrest 
hangs  his  argument  on  the  unique 
character  of  Christ's  moral  conscious- 
ness as  sinless.    Out  of  this  comes  his 
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capacity  to  impress  on  his  disciples  his 
spiritual  power  and  to  verify  all  his 
miracles  as  themselves  the  work  of 
that  moral  miracle,  himself.  From  this 
joint  impression  logically  grows  the 
resurrection  in  whiclj  the  historical 
becomes  the  spiritual  Christ,  render- 
ing redemption  possible  by  hope  as 
well  as  example,  by  self-sacrifice  as 
well  as  by  the  stainless  life.  These 
lectures  are  somewhat  Scotch,  substi- 
tuting logic  for  faith  and  argument  for 
inspiration ;  but  their  candor  and  their 
sweep  of  the  subject  carry  a  convic- 
tion absent  from  a  more  rationalistic 
discussion. 

*** 
The  Protestant  temperament  does 
not  easily  lend  itself  to  mystical  as- 
piration. This  is  the  effort — not  al- 
ways successful — of  "Times  of  Retire- 
ment" by  Dr.  George  Matheson.  Yet 
a  man  who  lost  his  eyesight  on  com- 
pleting his  studies  but  who  has  for 
years  held  his  place  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing preachers  of  Edinburgh  and  con- 
ducted the  work  of  a  great  parish  has 
about  him  an  intellectual  detachment 
apparent  in  these  three  minute  medita- 
tions. 

*** 

Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer 
seems  to  some  students  of  Harvard, 
where  he  discourses  on  philosophy,  as 
the  most  stimulating  of  teachers  and 
to  others  as  dispensing  *'hot  air"  in 
an  agreeable  "snap  course."  Both  are 
right.  Each  gains  what  his  attention 
deserves.  So  "The  Field  of  Ethics" 
will  seem  to  readers  sophistical  or  con- 
vincing as  men  read  it  with  sceptical 
challenge  or  with  sympathetic  accept- 
ance. Professor  Palmer  hangs  ethics 
on  the  religious  impulse  but  he  has  no 
peg  on  which  to  hang  religion.  "I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  demonstrating 
religion.  I  take  it  for  granted  as  I  do 
aesthetics,  the  law  or  the  descriptive 
sciences.''  Yet  the  fashion  in  which  in 
a  brief  course  of  "Noble  lectures,"  a 
most  thorny  problem  Iving  at  the  root 
of  conduct  is  analvzed  and  put  in  its 
logical  and  convincing  relations  so  that 


sanction  will  stimulate  every  reader, 
finite  conduct  is  seen  to  need  an  infinite 

*  * 

» 

Henry  Schomberg  Kerr  (1838- 
1895)  an  English  peer's  son,  entered 
the  Royal  Navy  at  13,  at  29  having 
risen  rapidly  and  being  commander  on 
H.  M.  S.  "Bellerophon,"  he  felt  a  new 
vocation  and  entered  the  Jesuit  order. 
After  10  years  of  novitiate,  he  had  t8 
of  missionary  work  in  India  and  on 
the  Zambesi,  where  he  had  a  black- 
madonna  painted  in  the  church  to 
catch  the  native  eye.  Mrs.  Monica 
]\Iaxwell-Scott,  great  granddaughter 
of  Sir  Walter  and  living  at  Abbotts- 
ford,  has  written  his  life.  It  gfives  an 
accurate  informing  view  of  the  frame 
of  life,  mind,  heart  and  faith  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  almost  equally  mis- 
apprehended by  those  who  love  an^l 
those  who  distrust  the  order. 

*  *  * 

The  "Social  England"  series  open? 
well  with  the  moderate  compact  vol- 
ume on  "Chivalry"  by  Mr.  Francis 
Warre  Cornish,  an  Eton  and  Cain- 
bridge  man,  classical  tripos,  1861  and 
now  62  years  of  age.  His  very  difii- 
cult  subject  has  a  somewhat  superficial 
but  wide-spread  treatment,  being 
handled  by  subjects  in  chapters  on 
each  phase  of  the  life  of  the  day  whicli 
bred  Knights  and  their  ideals.  The 
training  of  a  Knight,  his  conduct  of 
war,  tournaments,  heraldry,  ceremony, 
literature,  military  orders,  the  cm- 
cades  and  the  position  of  women  suc- 
ceed each  other.  This  discursive  treat- 
ment does  not  keep  its  perspective  al- 
ways and  is  too  anecdotal  for  the  best 
illumination  of  the  subject.  There 
needs  more  system  and  skeleton;  but 
in  the  end  there  is  a  very  fair  com- 
posite photograph  furnished  of  the 
complex  centuries  of  chivalry. 

*  *  * 

"Travel  in  the  First  Centurv  After 
Christ.'*  by  Miss  Caroline  A.  J.  Skecl. 
is  the  type  of  book  in  which  feminine 
scholarship  most  easily  flows.  A  cvcio- 
naedia  article  printed  as  a  book,  it 
lalioriously   collates(jt^rf(^dfrature  of 
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the  Roman  road  and  its  way-farers.  A 
useful  side-light  is  thrown  on  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  Paul  being  an 
untiring  traveler.  For  the  rest,  if  you 
are  an  omnivorous  reader,  these  pages 
are  choked  with  familiar  and  unfamil- 
iar information  on  its  subject,  treated 
like  a  German  thesis.  The  volume  is 
indeed  a  Girton  prize  essay. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Rosa  Belle  Holt  has  made 
'Rugs  Oriental  and  Occidental  An- 
tique and  Modern"  useful  by  its  illus- 
trations. These,  whether  in  color  or 
processed  are  faced  by  a  careful  ex- 
planation. In  all,  there  are  23  of  these, 
with  eight  more  photographs  illus- 
trating rug  manufacture.  The  text  is 
rambling.  It  comes  from  manv 
sources  and  lacks  knowledge.  The 
general  outlines  are  trustworthy  and 
the  familiar  name  is  used.  Mosul  rugs, 
for  example,  are  not  made  in  the  city ; 
but  in  the  mountains  near.  The  grasp 
of  the  currents  of  design  is  far  below 
Mr.  Mulford's  "Oriental  Rugs."  If 
one  can  have  but  one  book,  Mr.  Mul- 
lord's  is  better;  but  those  interested 
in  rugs  will  want  this  roomy  quarto. 

♦  * 

"The  Gold-Stealers"    by    Mr.    Ed- 
ward Dyson  opens  a  new  page  in  fic- 
tion— the  Australian  boy  of  a  mining  i 
village.    He  is  in  this  story  in  all  his  j 
varieties,    the    hero    exaggerated  but 
still  a  boy    But  most  of  all  the  squalid, 
rank  flavor  of  the  lower  mining  stra- 
tum of  Victoria  is  in  this  book  and  for 
the  first  time, — a  picture  drawn  with 
great  sharpness  and  much  humor. 
*** 

"Her  Tetters — and  His,'*  by  Her,  is 
an  anonymous  product  of  the  success 
of  an  "English  Woman's  Love  Let- 
ters." This  time  again  the  two  agree 
to  play  fair  and  she  comes  to  love  too 
much  and  he  too  little.  A  book  in 
pages  well-written  but  so  ill-construct- 
ed that  the  end  remains  in  some  doubt. 
Moreover  a  man  could  have  but  one 
meaning  in  one  passage, — a  woman 
mav  have  several. 


The  capacity  simply  to  describe 
what  one  sees  is  very  imusual.  Any 
one  who  has  it  becomes  interesting. 
"The  Great  Deserts  and  Forests  of 
North  Amefrica,"  by  Mr.  Paul  Foun- 
tain follows  a  beaten  track — ^the  lower 
Mississippi  valley,  a  cypress  swamp, 
the  great  plains,  Arizona,  the  Yo- 
semite  and  the  California  Sierras. 
Over  these  the  author  passed  30  or 
more  years  ago.  His  minute  observa- 
tion— he  is  not  a  naturalist — makes  a 
book  of  the  sort  that  Gilbert  White 
wrote  once  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson, 
who  gives  this  book  a  preface,— does 
in  our  day. 

*** 

College  customs  have  yet  to  be 
brought  into  their  proper  relation  to 
the  natural  history  of  the  same  phe- 
nomena in  savage  life.  Professor 
Henry  D.  Sheldon  in  "Student  Life 
and  Customs"  has  not  this  clue.  So 
completely  is  academic  knowledge  in 
these  days  compartmented  that,  save 
for  a  passing  reference,  he  has  ap- 
parently no  conception  of  this  mani- 
fest relation  which  makes  student  and 
savage  life  part  of  the  same  series  of 
reactions.  Instead  with  much  indus- 
try and  a  stream  of  foot-notes  he  has 
first  given  a  condensed  note-book  on 
mediaeval,  German  and  English  stu- 
dent life  and  succeeded  this  by  our 
own.  The  last  he  divides  into  the 
colonial — a  meager  record ;  the  period 
of  change,  1775-1840;  transition  1840- 
1870;  modern  1870-1900.  Since  Mr. 
B.  A.  Hall  issued  in  1856  his  most 
fascinating  "Collection  of  College 
Words  and  Customs,"  nothing  equal 
to  Mr.  Sheldon's  work  has  appeared. 
If  it  is  more  formal  and  less  quaint,  it 
is  also  more  comprehensive.  His 
Bibliography  is  full  and  satisfactory. 
He  justly  pronounces  "Student  Life  at 
Amherst  College,"  by  Mr.  George  R. 
Cutting,  published  in  1871  by  Hatch 
&  Williams,  "probably  the  most  valu- 
able single  work  for  American  student 
life."  It  cost  the  luckless  firm  enough 
to  be. 
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Professor  Brander  Matthews  is  the 
constant  expositor  of  linguistic  ccrni- 
monplace.  The  record  of  the  obvious 
has,  however,  its  use.  "Farts  of 
Speech,  Essays  on  English,"  collects 
fourteen  essays,  papers  and  magazine 
articles  which  fight  out  the  question 
of  Americanisms.  Speaking  with  wide 
knowledge,  much  experience  and  capa- 
city for  clear  statement  Mr.  Matthews 
marshals  the  spread  of  English,  its 
future,  its  usage  here  and  in  England, 
methods  of  growth  by  new  words, 
foreign  and  slang,  the  tests  of  usage, 
rime,  reform  spelling,  the  place  Ameri- 
can usage  has.  Here  is  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  as  neat  as  a  shop-parcel. 
It  lacks  flavor.  It  wants  originality. 
But  no  one  who  will  read  it  but 
will  learn  and  that  large  number  who 
teach  "English"  and  have  no  personal 
experience  or  early  training  to  guide 
ear  and  voice  will  find  this  compila- 
tion most  useful. 


Miss  Grace  Franklin  Osgood  has 
had  her  "Convalescent's  Receipt  Book" 
viseed  by  two  doctors.  An  endorse- 
ment by  one  cook  were  better.  This 
little  neatly  printed  manual  reflects 
the  sad  fact  that  hospital  cooking  is 
lamentably  behind  the  best  current 
practice.  Miss  Osgood's  receipt  for 
boiled  rice  would  make  a  sad  mess, 
wholly  unequal  to  the  short,  quick 
boiling  and  draining,  slow,  dry  steam- 
ing of  the  wiser  practice  of  the  East. 
The  vegetables  are  over-cooked.  The 
canvas-back  goes  twice  to  the  fire, 
ateck  and  alas.  "Pulled  bread"  is 
omitted  altogether.  So  is  Dr.  Bar- 
tholow's  invaluable  emulsion,  Ger- 
man Zwiebach  should  have  a  word, 
though  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  made 
in  a  house.  The  "infant's  food"  pre- 
pared shows  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  Dr.  Meig's  epoch-making  re- 
searches. 


GEORGE         GIBBS 


r.  George  Gibbs,  author  of 
"In  Search  of  Mademoi- 
selle," is  an  artist  and  il- 
lustrator by  profession, 
and  though  he  has  writ- 
ten from  time  to  time  for 
the  magazines  and  periodi- 
cals, has  given  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  to  the  study  and  work 
necessitated  by  his  chosen  calling. 
His  first  long  story  which  has  met 
with  so  decided  a  success,  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  fondness  for  historical  study 
and  a  love  for  the  sea.  His  pictures 
are  best  known  for  their  interpretation 
of  the  rugged  life  of  our  forefathers, 
and  among  those  of  his  own  profes- 
sion he  is  looked  upon  as  the  apostle 
of  Action.     That  he  can  produce  the 


greater  side  of  life  and  character  Ir 
been  well  proven  in  the  delicate  word 
portrait  of  "Mademoiselle"  as  she  ap- 
peared to  "Sydney  Killigrew." 

Mr.  Gibbs'  desire  to  become  a 
writer,  he  says,  foreantedates  his  be- 
ginnings as  an  artist.  For  several 
years  he  struggled  writing  short 
stories  for  the  magazines,  which  he 
sent  the  rounds  of  the  magazines  of 
the  country.  In  three  years  but  one 
of  these  stories  was  accepted  and 
printed.  But  the  saddest  part  of  the 
aflPalr  was  that  the  magazine — a  very 
old  and  apparently  well-established 
one — suspended  publicaticm  with  the 
number  in  which  Mr.  Gibbs'  stor}-  ^ 
peared — and  the  check  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived.    This  was    not    remunerative. 
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Mr.  Gibbs  found  it  necessary  to  come 
down  to  serious  business  of  making 
his  bread  and  butter.  With  this  end 
in  vicH'  he  prepared  some  special  ar- 
ticles and  stories  which  were  sent 
through  its  correspondent  in  Wash- 
ington to  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
from  this  began  his  career  as  a  news- 
paper writer — a  training  in  a  very 
rigid  and  thankless  school.  For  three 
years  he  contributed  articles  on 
pseudo-scientific  subjects  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  Government  of- 
fices— space  work,  which  paid  him 
fairly  wHl  and  enabled  him  to  get  the 
training  in  art  that  he  wished.  He 
worked  on  his  newspaper  work  by  day 
and  •'•j.ent  all  his  nights  at  the  Cor- 
covan  School  of  Art  and  at  the  Art 
Students'   League   at   Washington. 

Mr.  Gibbs  comes  naturally  by  his 
knowledge  of  deep  love  for  the  sea. 


He  i<  closely  connected  with  the  laie 
Admiral  Paulding,  and  his  father,  the 
late  Medical  Inspector,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Gibbs,  was  a  distinguished 
officer  in  the  old  navy.  He  is  no 
stranger  to  the  smell  of  brine  and  was 
for  three  years  a  cadet  at  Annapolis. 
Tt  was  while  at  the  Naval  Academy 
that  Mr.  Gibbs  began  his  career  as 
an  artist,  by  making  drawings  of  the 
officers  and  cadets,  when  he  should 
have  been  working  at  his  studies.  The 
result  of  this  real  occupation  was  the 
permission  he  obtained  from  the  Navy 
Department  to  resign.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  making  careful  his- 
torical studies  of  Naval  and  Military 
life,  and  for  the  past  three  years  has 
been  living  in  Philadelphia,  with  which 
city  he  is  to  be  identified  in  the  future, 
for  it  is  there  that  he  has  made  his 
home. 
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Book  Nbws  wishes  to  announce  the  opening  of  a  new  department  that  will  hereafter 
appear  under  the  heading  **  Book  Nbws  Biographies."  The  purpose  of  this  department 
is  to  furnish  our  readers  each  month  with  brief,  interesting  sketches  of  recent  writers,  or 
when  deemed  advisable,  of  other  authors  who  are  not  generally  well  known. 

We  hope  thus  to  establish  a  storehouse  of  reference  that  will  prove  valuable  for  all 
time  to  Book  News  subscribers  and  any  others  who  are  interested  in  books  and  their 
writers. 

Communications,  either  in  the  form  of  additional  information  or  requests  for  facts 
coaceming  authors  upon  whom  Book  News  has  not  touched,  will  be  gladly  received  ;  all 
requests  being  complied  with  in  as  early  an  issue  of  Book  News  as  possible. 


Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Woods,  the  author 
of  "Sons  of  the  Sword,"  a  recently 
published  romance  of  the 
Martarct  Peninsular  War,  has  had 
u  Woods  j^jj  interesting  literary  ca- 
reer, not  that  it  has  been 
marked  by  many  vicissitudes,  but  be- 
cause of  the  length  of  her  literary  ser- 
vice and  her  steady  achievement.  As 
children,  she  and  her  elder  sister  start- 
ed a  magazine — in  manuscript — writ- 


ten and  illustrated  almost  entirely  by 
themselves  and  various  relations.  F. 
H.  Bradley,  whose  metaphysical  writ- 
ings are  now  so  widely  known,  and 
Andrew  C.  Bradley.  Professor  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford,  were  among  the 
constant  yearly  contributors.  Some 
years  later  the  youthful  editors  moved 
to  O:<ford,  and  the  circle  of  contribu- 
tors widened  and  so  "oldened."  An- 
drew  Lans:   wrote    several  icharminer^ 
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fanciful  stories,  which  Mrs.  Woods 
claims  were  better  rthan  most  of  the 
things  he  has  done  since.  Also  W.  H. 
Mallock,  Julian  Sturgis  and  W.  T. 
Arnold  were  considerable  contribu- 
tors. But  as  the  years  went  on,  the 
magazine  fell  mt.>  the  senile  deciy  of 
print  and  then  died. 

It  was  "The  Village  Tragedy/'  pub- 
lished in  1887,  that  brought  Mrs. 
Woods  to  the  particular  notice  of  the 
English  public.  In  this  a  laudatory 
article  by  Frederick  Harrison  in  tho 
Nineteenth   Century   was   largely    in- 


MRS.  WOODS 

fluential.  In  the  same  year  Mrs. 
Woods'  husband  became  head  of  liis 
college  at  Oxford,  and  for  eleven 
years  her  life  as  an  official  lady  was  a 
busy  one.  Nevertheless,  during  that 
time  she  wrote  "Esther  Vanhom- 
right,"  "The  Vagabonds,"  "Weeping 
Ferry,"  a  book  of  verse,  and  a  poeticai 
play,  "Wild  Justice."  After  her  hus- 
band's resignation,  Mrs.  Woods  spent 
one  year  in  writing  ''Sons  of  the 
Sword." 


Miss  Bertha  Runkle  is  one  of  the 
youngest   of   the    American    authors 

whose  pens  have  made 
Bertha  them    famous    within    the 

Runkle  past  few  vears.    When  she 

wrote  "the  Helmet  of 
Navarre"  she  was  little  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  yet  her  romance 


attracted  wider  and  more  favorable: 
attention  than  any  other  story  that 
ever  appeared  in  The  Century.  In 
book  form  it  started  off  with  an  edi 
tion  of  100,000  copies;  and  as  drama- 
tized by  the  author  herself  and  Mr. 
Marston,  it  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful plays  of  the  season.  Miss  Runkle 
is  the  only  child  of  Mrs.  L.  G.  Runkle, 
a  well-known  New  York  journalist. 
She  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey ;  never 
went  to  kindergarten  as  a  child,  nor 
to  college  as  a  young  woman;  has 
traveled  little,  and  has  never  been  to 
France.  "The  Helmet"  is  a  maiden 
effort  at  fiction-writing;  but  a  strik- 
ing poem,  "The  Song  of  the  Sons  of 
Esau,"  appeared  over  the  author's 
name  in  Charles  Dudley  Warner's 
"Library  of  American  Literature" 
some  years  ago  and  is  included  in  Mr. 
Stedman's  "American  Antholog\'/' 
and  once  or  twice  in  "The  Helmet" 
she  shows  her  skill  in  the  forms  of 
verse-writing  popular  in  France  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  To  St.  Nicholas 
for  December,  1900,  Miss  Runkle  con- 
tributed a  short'  story,  "The  Sorcery 
of  Hal  the  Wheelwright,"  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  the  England  of  Henry 


Una  L.  Silberrad,  whose  new  novel, 
"Princess  Puck,"  promises  to  be  even 
more  widely  read  than  her 
Una  L.  much  discussed  "The  Lady 

silberrad  of  Dreams,"  ^*6  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  English  mei- 
chant  living  in  East  Anglia.  Miss  Sil- 
berrad is  the  only  member  of  her  fam- 
ily who  is  literary,  and  in  speaking  of 
herself,  she  says:  "I  am  not  an  inter- 
esting person ;  I  can  make  clothes  and 
I  can  write  tales ;  that  is  about  all,  I 
am  afraid."  Her  sister,  she  tells  us, 
criticises  her  manuscripts  and  corrects 
the  spelling,  "which  is  more  than  pe- 
culiar." "Princess  Puck"  was  written 
mostly  out  of  doors,  in  the  orchard  or 
in  Epping  Forest,  which  is  near  her 
father's  home.  The  scenery  is  East 
Anglian,   bu|.^i||9g^(^5(ljg, towns  in 
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which  the  story  is  worked  out  are  real- 
ly existing  places. 

Her  chief  former  works  are  "The 
Enchanter'*  and  "The  Lady  of 
Dreams." 


Miss  Alice  Caldwell  Hegan,  the  au- 
thor of  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 

Patch,"  was  born  in  Louis- 
cliSweii  ville,  Ky.,  and  is  the  only 
M«t»"  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

S.  W.  Hegan,  of  that  city. 
She  was  educated  in  her  native  town, 
and  since  her  school  days  has  been 
prominent  in  the  social  and  literary 
life  there. 


Robert 
Yelverton 
1  yrrell 


appreciation  of,  and  sympathy  with, 
the  subject, — the  half -pathetic,  half- 
absurd,  wholly  improvident  "po* 
whites"  of  Kentucky.  Miss  Hegan's 
anecdotes  of  these  paradoxical  people 
run  the  gamut  of  pathos  and  humor. 
Robert  Yelverton  Tyrrell,  youngest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Tyrrell,  and 
grandson  of  Dr.  Shaw, 
Senior  Fellow  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  was  born  in 
Ballingarry  County,  Tip- 
perary,  on  January  21,  1844. 

His  early  education  was  conducted 
in  a  private  school  in  Dublin ;  but  later 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  and  from 
there  was  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors.  In  1871  he  was  made  Profes- 
sor of  Latin  in  his  Alma  Mater,  and 
from  1880  to  1898  held  there  the  posi- 
tion of  Professor  of  Greek.  As  a 
writer  we  find  him  in  the  field  of  class- 
ics and  philosophy,  many  of  his  works 
being  translations  from  the  ancient 
tongues.  Among  the  works  that  he 
has  published  are  "Correspondence  of 
Cicero,"  "Cicero  In  His  Letters," 
"Latin  Poetry,"  "Sophocles,"  etc., 
while  his  contributions  to  the  Sattir^ 
day  Review,  The  Fortnightly  and  The 
Quarterly  have  been  frequent. 


MISS  HEGAN 

Miss  Hegan  has  a  keen  sense  of  hu- 
mor, and  is  an  able  raconteur,  with  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  exceptionally 
good  anecdotes.  Her  literary  work 
heretofore  has  consisted  mainly  of 
short  stories  and  sketches — in  The 
Century  Magazine,  Town  and  Coun- 
try, etc.  "Mrs.  Wiggs"  is  her  first 
sustained  effort  as  a  fiction-writer. 
The  book  was  written  with  an  ardent 
love  for  the  work,  and  a  warm-hearted 


Katharine  Pearson  Woods,  whose  new 
and  exhaustive  biographical  study, 
"The  True  History  of  Cap- 
Katharine  tain  John  Smith,"  has  just 
wJods"  been  published,  is  a  South- 

em  woman,  bom  at  Wheel- 
ing, West  Virginia,  in  1853,  and  edu- 
cated in  Baltimore.  Her  literary  ca- 
reer began  with  short  stories,  sketches 
and  reviews,  etc.,  to  various  maga- 
zines; her  first  book  published  was 
"Meterzott  Shoemaker."  This  has 
been  followed  by  "Mark  of  the  Beast," 
"From  Dusk  to  Dawn,"  "John,"  "The 
Son  of  Ingar"  and  "The  True  History 
of  Captain  John  Smith." 
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AUTHORS-  CALENDAR    FOR    JANUARY 


1.  Thomas  R.  Louns berry,  Nbw  York, 

1838. 
History  of  the  English  Language— Life 
of  James    Penimore  Cooper  —  Studies    in 
Chaucer. 

2.  Justin  Winson,  Massachusetts,  1831. 
Was    Shakespeare  Shapleigh? — Reader*s 

Handbook  of  the  American  Revolution — 
Car  tier  to  Frontenac. 

3.  Marcus  T.  Cicero,  Itai,y,  106  B.  C. 
Rhetorica— Against  Verres — De  oratore. 

4  Henry  W.  Warren,  Massachusetts, 

1831. 
Sights  and  Insights— The  Lesser  Hymnal 
— Studies  of  the  Stars. 

5.  Thomas  Pringi^e,  Scotland,  1789. 
Some    Account  of    English    Settlers  in 

Albany,       etc.  —  Ephemerides  —  African 
Sketches. 

6.  Charles    Sumner,    Massachusetts, 
1811. 

The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations — Prophetic 
Voices  Concerning  America. 

7.  Thomas    De  Witt   Talmadge,    New 
Jersey,  1832. 

Crumbs  Swept  Up — Sermons — From  Man- 
ger to  Throne. 

8.  Alfred    R.    Wallace,    Monmouth- 
shire, 1823. 

Palm  Trees  of  the  Amazons — The  Malay 
Archipelago— Island  Life. 

9.  Charles  B.  Todd,  Connecticut,  1849. 
Life  and  Letters  of  John  Barlow — General 

History  of  the  Burr  Family — Story  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

10.  Elisha  B.  Andrews,  New  Hampshire, 

1844. 
Institutes  of  General  History — An  Honest 
Dollar— Wealth  and  Moral  Law. 

11.  CoNNOP  Thirlwall,  England,  1797. 
Critical  Essay  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 

—History  of  Greece — Primitiae. 

12.  Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  Wisconsin,  1846. 
Norse  Mythologfy — Viking  Tales  of  the 

North— The  Younger  Edda. 

13.  Nicholas  F.  Davin,  Ireland,  1843. 
The  Fair  Grit — ^The  Irishman  in  Canada — 

Speeches  in  Parliament. 

14.  John  R.  Tait,  Ohio.  1834. 
European  Life,  Legend  and  Landscape— 

Dolce  far  Niente. 

15.  James   B.   Thayer,    Massachusetts, 

1831. 
Letters  of  Chauncey  Wright — Cases  on 
Constitutional  Law — Cases  on  Evidence. 

16.  James  H.  Rigg,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

1821. 
Principles  of  Wesleyan  Methodism — Mod- 
ern Anglican  Theology — Before  and  After 
Christ. 


17.  Charles   B.    Brown.  Philadelphia, 
1771. 

Wieland— Arthur  Mervyn— Edgar  Hunt- 
ley. 

18.  John  Gillies,  Scotland,  1747. 
History  of  Ancient  Greece — History  of 

the  World  from  the  Reign  of  Alexander  to 
Augustus. 

19.  George  T.  Ladd,  Ohio,  1842. 
Principles  of  Church  Polity — Doctrine  of 

Sacred  Scripture — Outlines  of  Descriptiye 
Psychology. 

20.  Richard   Le    Gallienne,   London, 
1866. 

The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl— If  I  Were 
God— Love  Letters  of  the  King. 

21.  Alfred  Young,  England,  1831. 
Catholic  and   Protestant  Countries  Com- 
pared— Catholic    Hymns   and    Canticles — 
Carols  for  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Joyous 
Easter. 

22.  Francis  Bacon,  London,  156 i. 
Advancement  of  Learning — Novum    Or- 

ganum — History  of  Henry  VII. 

23.  Samuel  H.  Turner,  Pennsylvania, 

1790. 
Companion    to   the   Book    of   Genesis- 
Thoughts  on  Scripture  Prophecy— Compar- 
ing Spiritual  Things  With  Spiritual. 

24.  Charles  K.  Adams,  Vermont,  1835. 
Democracy  and  Monarchy   in    France- 
Manual    of    Historical    Literature- British 
Orations. 

25.  Robert  Boyle,  Ireland.  1627. 

New    Experiments — Hydrostatical    Para- 
doxes— Discourse  of  Things  Above  Reason. 

26.  Thomas  N.  Talfourd,  England,  1795. 
Ion— Life    and    Letters  of   Lamb— Final 

Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb. 

27.  Oliver  P.  Terry,  Tennessee,  1820. 
The  Covenanter— East  Tennessee  and  the 

Civil  War— The  Cavalier  and  the  Puritan. 

28.  Henry  N.  Hudson,  Vermont,  1814. 
Studies  in  Wordsworth  —  Sermons— Es- 
says on  Education. 

29.  Charles  B.  Waite,  New  York,  1824. 
History  of  the  Christian  Religion  to  the 

Year  A.  D.  200 — A  Conspiracy  Against  the 
Republic— Jesus  the  Essene. 

30.  George  a.   Towxsend,    Delaware, 
1841. 

Life  of  Garibaldi— Bohemian  Days— Cam- 
paigns of  a  Non-Cambatant. 

31.  Phiwp  H.  Stanhope, ,  1805. 

The  War  of  Succession  in  Spain— History 

of  England  From  the  Peace  of  Utretch  to 
the  Peace  of  Versailles. 
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The    LITERARY    "OUGHT** 


Tl  HE  confession,  "I  know  I 
I  'ought'  to  like  such  and 
■  such  a  book  or  author,  but 
I  do  not/'  is  not  infre- 
quently heard  from  the  lips 
of  persons  who  value  the 
possession  of  good  taste  in 
literature,  and  concerning 
authors  of  accepted  standing,  and 
ihe  same  confession  would  be 
heard  oftener  if  all  readers  were 
equally  frank.  This  .raises  the  in- 
teresting question,  how  far  such  in- 
dividual independence  of  taste  may  be 
indulged  without  carrying  the  indulger 
outside  the  boundaries  of  literary  cul- 
ture and  good  taste.  We  can  make  a 
broad  rule  very  easily.  Thus,  a  reader 
who  delights  in  Mrs.  Southworth,  Miss 
Evans,  E.  P.  Roe,  and  Mary  John- 
ston, and  "cannot  read"  Thackeray, 
Stevenson,  Goldsmith,  and  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Ward,  (taking  names  at  ran- 
dom,) cannot  claim  a  place  in  the 
ranks  of  people  of  good  literary  taste. 
?>ut  when  we  narrow  the  boundaries, 
and  attempt  to  decide  how  necessary 
it  is  to  like  Browning  and  Meredith 
and  Tolstoi's  fiction,  not  to  include 
some  of  the  older  classics,  then  we 
meet  a  problem  not  so  easy  of  solu- 
tion. 

In  behalf  of  indep>endence  of  liking, 
many  a  precedent  might  be  cited.  This 
list  would  include  Howells's  estimate 
of  Scott,  Mark  Twain's  estimate  of 
Cooper,  and  Carlyle's  contempt  for 
Darwin.  An  analysis  of  these  dislikes 
will  assist  us  in  reaching  some  expla- 
nation of  the  difference  of  view  taken 
hy  persons  of  repute  in  regard  to  many 
authors,  and  will  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  one  may  indulge  in  a  dislike  (or 
non-liking)  for  certain  authors  of 
recog^nized  position  without  forfeiting 
the  claim  to  good  literary  judgment. 


Mr.  Howells  refuses  to  place  Scott 
in  the  front  rank  of  novelists,  largely 
because  his  characters,  in  Mr. 
Howells's  estimation,  do  not  possess 
individuality.  Here  at  once  we  come 
in  contact  with  the  individual  point  of 
view.  The  American  novelist,  who  in- 
troduces us  to  young  men  and  women 
of  our  own  day  and  country,  and  who 
has  found  that  he  must  build  up  for 
each  one  a  ''character''  of  sufficient  in- 
dividuality to  attract  his  readers'  in- 
terest is  not  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Scotch  novelist,  who 
depends  so  largely  on  the  scenic  and 
historic  effects  with  which  he  sur- 
rounds the  people  of  his  imagination, 
or  those  whom  he  summons  to  his 
pages  from  historic  grpund.  Mark 
Twain  analyzes  Cooper's  Indian  tales 
with  a  measuring  Hne,  proving  to  his 
satisfaction  the  impossibility  of  some 
of  the  Leatherstocking  people's  accom- 
plishments, and  tossing  the  whole 
series  overboard  on  this  account.  This 
may  come  under  the  heading  of  "exact 
criticism,"  and  where  it  appeals  to  a 
reader  it  is  certain  to  work  a  good 
deal  of  destruction  among  idols.  But 
the  most  of  Cooper's  readers  do  not 
use  the  rod  as  they  read,  and  it  is  the 
absence  ot  it  that  has  insured  Cooper 
a  place  in  their  hearts.  Carlyle's  criti- 
cism of  Darwin  is  of  a  different  kind, 
a  criticism  of  philosophy,  it  may  be 
urged,  rather  than  of  literature.  But 
his  declaration.  **Never  could  restd  a 
page  of  it,"  showed  that  Darwin  ut- 
terly failed  to  interest  him. 

And  here  we  get  at  the  kernel  of  lit- 
erary opinion.  If  we  are  honest  in  our 
likings,  we  will  admit  that  we  like  a 
book  because  of  the  impression  it 
leaves  on  our  own  minds :  and  the  big- 
gest books  leave  very  different  im- 
pressions.    We  recall  an  essay  <^n  Cer-i 
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vantes  by  one  of  our  most  charming 
writers,  in  which  she  combats  the  idea 
that  Don  Quixote  should  be  regarded 
from  the  pathetic  instead  of  from  the 
strictly  humorous  view;  and  yet  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  most  ap- 
preciative students  of  the  character  will 
feel  more  inclined  to  extend  to  the 
errant  knight  their  sympathy  than  their 
ridicule. 

In  deciding  for  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  really  ought  to  like 
a  particular  work  or  author,  we  may 
allow  a  certain  attitude  for  individual- 
ity of  taste.  It  will  not  do  to  class 
among  the  illiterate  all  who  do  not  read 
Browning  or  Meredith,  or  even  all 
who  confess  to  a  lack  of  enthusiasm 
over  Kipling  and  Mrs.  Ward.  We  do 
not  all  enjoy  equally  the  same  pictures 
on  the  walls,  or  the  same  dishes  on  the 
table;  why  should  we  expect  to  have 
the  same  taste  about  books?  Let  us 
be  content  rather  to  take  our  stand  with 
Macaulay,  and  say : 
"There  are  a  few  characters  which 
have  stood  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the 
severest  tests,  which  have  been  tried  in 
the    furnace   and    have   proved   pure, 


which  have  been  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance and  have  not  been  found  wanting, 
which  have  been  declared  Stirling  by 
the  general  consent  of  mankind,  and 
which  are  visibly  stamped  with  the 
image  and  superscription  of  the  Most 
High.  These  great  men  we  trust  that 
we  know  how  to  prize,  and  of  these 
was  Milton.  The  sight  of  his  books, 
the  sound  of  his  name,  are  refreshing 
to  us.  His  thoughts  resemble  those 
celestial  fruits  and  flowers  which  the 
Virgin  Martyr  of  Massinger  sent  do\\Ti 
from  the  gardens  of  Paradise  to  the 
earth,  distinguished  from  the  produc- 
tions of  other  soils,  not  only  by  their 
superior  bloom  and  sweetness,  but  by 
their  miraculous  efficacy  to  invigorate 
and  to  heal.  They  are  powerful,  not 
only  to  delight,  but  to  elevate  and 
purify.  * ' 

If  we  can  pick  out  these  "few  char- 
acters" and  honestly  give  them  our  ap- 
preciation, we  need  not  worry  if  our 
purchases  of  books  do  not  embrace 
not  only  many  of  the  popular  ones  of 
the  day,  but  a  few  of  those  whose 
authors'  reputations  have  been  made. 
— N.  Y,  Times  Saturday  Review. 


SAD.  LOW  PLAINT  of  the  WHITE  OWL 


A  month  or  so  ago  a  score  of  dis- 
appointed authors  met  in  the  front 
parlor  at  303  North  Fifty-fourth 
street.  At  the  meeting  it  was 
resolved,  that,  whereas,  all  edi- 
tors seemed  in  league  against  them, 
they  would  thwart  their  common 
enemy,  the  editor,  by  publishing  a 
magazine  of  their  own.  It  was  to  be 
called  the  White  Owl,  and  for  the 
modest  sum  of  one  dollar  each  author 
should  see  himself  in  print. 


The  White  Owl  has  appeared.  No- 
vember marked  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  literature. 

The  White  Owl  is  neat,  but  not 
gaudy.  It  is  long  and  slim  and  bears 
the  unmistakable  earmarks  of  strict 
economy. 

In  the  first  issue  seven  authors  have 
given  their  virgin  cflForts  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Edwin  Kamerly  leads  off  with 
an  essay  entitled  "Success."  Wc  have 
never  heard  of  E^win.  bujt Jic  writes 
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in  an  authoritative  way  that  is  im- 
pressive. 

"When  a  grand  poem  or  picture  is 
finished,  the  author  does  not  sit  down 
in  worrying  uncertainty,  nor  depre- 
cate criticism.  He  knows  that  his 
work  is  great,  and  is  content  to  let 
the  world  find  it  out.  We  sympathize 
with  the  feeling,"  says  Edwin,  mod- 
estly. 

Among  the  unique  features  of  the 
various  stories  is  an  ingenious  villain 
who  performs  an  operation  for  appen- 
dicitis upon  his  hated  rival  and  be- 
fore sewing  him  up  puts  a  bottle  of 
vitriol  in  his  little  insides.  The  hated 
rival  does  not  notice  the  bottle  rat- 
tling around  in  his  interior.  But  one 
day  the  vitriol  eats  through  the  cork 
and  through  the  hated  rival,  burning 
him  quite  in  two.  The  **police  are 
puzzled,"  and  the  mystery  is  never 
solved  till  the  villain,  in  a  letter,  an- 
nounces that  he  is  about  to  "cease  to 
exist,"  and  confesses. 

An  authoress  who  heretofore  has 
been  bogged  down  in  the  mire  of  ob- 
scurity is  *'Mae."  Mae  introduces 
herself  to  the  public  with  a  story  en- 
tided  "People  Change." 

"It  was  the  night  of  the  wedding  of 
Maud  Caruthers  and  Tom  Burton," 
says  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
story.  "Maud's  discarded  sweetheart 
comes  to  the  church  with  *a  smile 
playing  about  his  lips.'  Once  or  twice 
his  breast  bounds  like  a  shot  doe,  but 
the  smile  still  plays  about  his  lips. 
Akhough  it  is  night,  Mae  says  *the 
birds  are  chirping  in  the  neighboring 
trees,  singing  a  merry  song  as  if  to 
comfort  him.' " 

The  reader  naturally  wonders  how 
it  happens  that  the  birds  are  singing 
so  gayly  at  a  time  when  all  self-re- 
specting birds  are  presumed  to  be 
asleep. 


"A  Lonely  tear  coursed  its  way  over 
his  cheek,"  says  Mae.  While  this 
lonely  tear  is  coursing  its  way  over 
his  cheek  the  wedding  procession  files 
out  and  the  story  ends  with  the  former 
sweetheart  "going  out  into  the 
night."  Which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, seemed  the  only  thing  for  him 
to  do  to  keep  from  being  locked  in  by 
the  janitor. 

The  heroine  of  a  second  story  wails 
in  a  hamnvock  because  she  thinks  her 
sweetheart  has  invited  another  girl  to 
the  Harvard  foot  ball  game. 

This  is  enough  to  make  any  girl 
wail,  but  the  date  of  the  Harvard 
game  comes  a  little  late  to  make  wail- 
ing in  a  hammock  comfortable,  unless, 
of  course,  Miss  Graydon,  the  heroine, 
was  wearing  her  winter  flannels.  The 
author  does  not  make  this  explana- 
tion, however,  and  we  are  more  inter- 
ested to  learn  whether  she  caught  cold 
than  whether  the  misunderstanding 
was  straightened  out. 

"Put  Asunder"  is  the  title  of  a  story 
in  which  the  heroine  and  the  hero 
meet  in  a  storm  on  the  boardwalk. 
Every  time  one  or  the  other  speaks 
the  "storm  rages  higher."  But  the 
heroine  does  not  mind  it  in  the  least. 
She  draws  her  furs  closer  and  turns 
her  face  to  the  sea.  When  he  speaks 
it  is  "bitterly."  She  replies  "coldly," 
and  finally  learning  she  is  married  he 
"staggers  blindly  away."  Nothing 
seems  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  drown 
himself,  which  he  does,  and  the  story 
ends  when  they  bring  his  "drenched 
face  and  form"  up  the  beach.  The 
contributors  to  the  White  Owl  seem 
to  be  a  morbid  lot.  Possibly  their 
melancholy  may  be  attributed  to  the 
frequent  rejection  of  their  manuscripts 
which  I  may  say  from  personal  ex- 
perience has  a  depressing  effect  upon 
the  spirits. — Suzette,  in  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin. 
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NEW     YEAR     POETR 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE-MIDNIGHT. 
Dead.    The  dead  year  is  lying  at  my  feet ; 
In  this  strange  hour  the  past  and  future 

meet ; 
There  is  no  present ;  no  land  in  the  vast  sea  ; 
Appalled,  I  stand  here  in  Eternity. 

Darkness  upon  me.  On  my  soul  it  weighs  ; 
The  gloom  ;  that  has  crushed  out  the  life  of 

days. 
That  once  knew  light,  has  crept  into  my 

heart ; 
I  have  not  strength  to  bid  it  thence  depart. 

Oh,  what  is  Time  ?  and  what  is  Life,  the  fire 
That  thrills  my  pulses  with  its  large  desire  ? 
Since  at  each  step  I  rend  a  fragment  of  my 

soul. 
And  growth  means  dying,  whither  is  the 

goal? 

The  old,  old  question  !     Yet  I  do  not  shrink 
From  bitter  truths,  I  do  not  fear  to  drink 
Even  to  the  dregs  the  cup  that  tears  may 

fill; 
I*d  know  God*s  truth,  though  it  were  human 

ill. 

I  have  cast  down  the  idols  in  my  mind 
Which    sought    to  comfort  me  for  being 

blind  ; 
I  need  no  pleasant  lie  to  cheat  the  night, 
I  need  God*s  Truth,  that  I  may  walk  aright. 

That,  and  that  only  !  with  unflinching  eyes 
I  would  tear  through  the  secret  of  the  skies ; 
Smile  on,  ye  stars  ;  in  me  there  is  a  might 
Which  dares  to  scale  your  large   empyreal 
height. 

Yet — yet — how  shall  it  be  ?   Time  sweeps  m e 

on, 
And  what  one  day  I  hold,  the  next  is  gone  ; 
The  Very  Heavens  are  changed  !  the  face 

they  wore, 
A  moment  back,  is  lost  to  come  no  more. 

My  soul  along  the  restless  current  drifts. 
And   to  its  sight  the    source  of  radiance 

shifts ; 
Wildly  I  strive  some  gleam  of  truth  to  save. 
And  cry,  **  God  help  me  !  "  battling  with  the 

wave. 

God  help  me  ?    Well  I  know  the  prayer  is 

vain, 
Although  it  rush  up  to  my  lips  again  ; 
I  know  His  help  was  given  with  the  Breath 
That  leads  me  thus  to  struggle  against  death. 

No  further  help.     No  help  beyond  the  soul, 

The  fragment  of  Himself  I  hold  in  my  con- 
trol; 

From  heaven,  no  stronger  aid  to  lead  me 
through  the  fight : 

In  heaven,  no  higher  aim  to  bind  me  to  the 
Right. 


Thus  stand  I  on  the  brink  of  this  new  year. 
Darkness  upon  me — not  the  work  of  fear. 
Powerless  I  know  to  check  the  river's  sweep. 
Powerful  alone  my  own  souFs  truth  to  keep. 
— Frederika  Richardson  Macdona^ItI). 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR  ;  THE 
BIRTH  OF  THE  NEW. 
Twelve  by  the  clock  ! 
Hark  to  the  slow,  solemn  strokes 
That  toll  the  knell  of  the  year.  . 
Now  the  last  dies  away  into  silence  ; 
Death  claims  his  own  ; 
The  Old  Year  has  perished. 
The  New  Year  is  here. 

Upward  the  steep  pathway  climbing. 

But  a  few  short  hours  ago, 
Came  a  bent  form,  weak  and  wasted. 

Weary,  sad  and  marked  with  woe. 

Stumbling,  halting  came  the  aged  one 
Step  by  step  drew  near  the  height, 

Sank  halfway  and  lay  there  panting. 
Shorn  of  power,  stripped  of  might. 

Night  hurried  on  and  with  its  darkness, 

Overtook  the  failing  form, 
Enveloped  it  in  gloomy  shadows, 

Trampled  it  oeneath  a  storm. 

The  high  winds  raged,  the  rain  fell  heavy. 
Violently  the  tree-tops  swayed. 

Earth  and  sky  were  wrapped  in  madness. 
All  nature  groaned  in  agony. 

And  there  on  the  dreary  hillside, 
On  the  earth  so  damp  and  cold, 

Lay  the  wayworn  traveller  faintine. 
Crushed  beneath  the  onset  bold. 

The  hours  fled ;  the  storm  passed  over, 
Peace  at  length  can  hold  its  sway. 

In  the  east  the  sun  is  risine, 

A  rosy  dawn  foretells  the  day. 

Now  joy  to  the  weary  wanderer 

Beneath  the  great  oak-tree, 
Once  more  he  can  take  up  his  burden 

And  press  onward  joyfully. 

But  where  is  the  little,  bent  figure  ? 

Where  the  sad  eyes  and  white  hair? 
On  the  spot  where  the  old  one  slumbered, 

Rests  a  child,  small,  tender  and  fair. 

Did  the  glorious  angels  of  Heaven 

Pitying  the  tir^,  weak  form. 
Bear  it  far  upward  with  them, 

To  a  land  that  is  sheltered  from  storm  ? 

Yes,  for  every  life  that  is  finished. 

For  every  mission  complete, 
God  sends  as  a  fair  equivalent, 

A  new  soul,  fresh,  gentle  and  sweet. 

Anon. 
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It  is  posterity  that  pronounces  final  judgment  upon  a  writer.  He  may 
till  a  large  and  unique  place  among  his  contemporaries  ....  but  it  is 
those  who  come  after  him  to  whom  is  committed  the  ultimate  adjudication  of 
his  claims  to  remembrance. — Loiterings  in  Old  Fields, 

Better  the  perfect  dream,  even  though  unfulfilled,  than  the  imperfect 
reality . — Her  Letters — and  His, 

The  constant  flatterer  will  ever  prove  an  inconstant  friend. — 144  New 
Epigrams. 

A  book  may  be  a  perpetual  companion.  Friends  come  and  go,  but  the 
book  may  beguile  all  experiences  and  enchant  all  hours. —  The  World  Beautiful 
in  Books, 

There  are  moments  of  supreme  embarrassment  in  the  lives  of  persons 
given  to  veracity. — Mr,  Mwichausen, 

There  is  a  curious  distinction  between  a  man's  and  a  woman's  love,  in 
that  he  knows  himself  to  be  stricken  with  the  first  symptoms  of  the  fever,  but 
she  can  have  the  disease  for  months  before  she  discovers  what  it  is. — A  House 
Party, 

Envy  is  a  sin  of  weakness,  and  whoever  is  guilty  of  it  confesses  his 
inferiority. — Quiet  Hints  to  Growing  Preachers, 

No  logical  flight  of  stairs  can  convey  the  mind  from  a  godless  earth  to 
anything  other  than  a  godless  heaven. —  The  New  Epoch  for  Faith, 

All  men  in  an  army  do  not  fight. — Old  Times  in  Dixie  Land, 

There  are  two  ways  of  acquiring  wisdom.  We  may  get  it  cheaply  by 
observing  the  faults  and  follies  of  others  and  trying  to  avoid  them,  or  we  may 
learn  it  from  our  own  bitter  experience. -^G7»^W7«/;/^  Marriage, 

Force  never  yet  won  a  woman's  love. — Minette, 

The  egotist  has  a  poor  memory  ;  he  constantly  forgets  that  the  world  ex- 
isted before  him  and  that  it  will  continue  to  exist  after  him. — 144  New  Epigrams. 

Paragons  don't  marry  other  paragons,  or  the  world  would  be  somewhat 
more  dull  than  it  is  at  present. —  The  Ordeal  of  Elizabeth,  . 
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Never  make  a  promise,  but  if  you  make  it,  never  break  it. — The  Fiery 
Dawn, 

The  heart  has  reasons  which  the  reason  does  not  know. — Christ  and  Life. 

'*  We  do  not  leave  the  symbol  of  our  happiest  hour  to  be  the  property  of 
every  eye.** — The  Princess  Cynthia, 

There  are  periods  in  the  life  of  every  individual  when  some  malign  in- 
fluence seems  to  overshadow  them. — Minette. 

Man  may  have  a  very  broad  horizon  ;  but  the  broader  it  becomes  the 
farther  he  seems  to  be  transported  from  the  capacity  to  exercise  the  normal 
functions  of  the  brain. —  The  Curse  of  Education. 

Not  to  know  when  we  are  beaten  may  mean  victory  in  the  end ;  not  to 
know  we  have  won  means  certain  defeat. —  The  Fiery  Da-ivn, 

The  passions  believed  to  be  the  enemies  of  concord  in  reality  conduce 
to  that  unity  from  which  we  deem  them  so  far  removed. — Selections  from  the 
Works  of  Fourier, 

To  give  a  trifling  pleasure,  smooth  an  anxious  brow,  bring  a  little  light 
into  dark  paths — what  a  truly  divine  office  in  the  midst  of  this  poor  human- 
ity ! —  The  Simple  Life, 

A  noble  mind  ever  finds  something  of  itself  reflected  where  it  gazes. — 
Princess  Cynthia, 

One's  view  of  life  may  be  true  and  romantic  at  the  same  time. — Before  the 
Dawn, 


INVOCATION    to    the    SEA 


Come  to  the  rocks  where  the  wild  billows 

pour 
P^eaos  of  soog  on  the  spell  haunted  shore ; 
Speak  not  a  whisper  Love  unto  me, — 
Yield  all  thy  soul  to  the  song  of  the  sea  ! 

Come  great  Spirit  of  Ocean  and  smile« 
Smile  on  thy  children,  with  music  beguile ; 
Breathing  new  life  in  thy  mystical  air, 
Lift  them  to  regions  celesti^  and  fair  ! 

Come  in  thy  grandeur,  tumultuous  seas, 
Pour  thy  sweet  music  out  on  the  breeze, 
Till  the  rapt  spirit,  soaring  and  free, 
Hears  Heaven *s  voice  in   the  song  of  the 
sea  ! 

— Washington  Van  Dusen. 
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In  the  January  Harpers  appears  the 
first  installment  of  a  novelette  by  Mark 
Twain,  entitled  "A  Double-Barrelled 
Detective  Story."  The  leading  artistic 
feature  is  Howard  Pyle's  "North- 
folk  Legends  of  the  Sea,"  with  illus- 
trations by  the  author;  science  is  rep- 
resented by  Professor  Simon  New- 
comb,  and  the  essays  are  by  Henry  T. 
Finck,  Alice  A.  Stevens  and  Fanny  E. 
Barnes.  Six  short  stories  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  number. 

The  Century  has  humorous  sketches 
by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  Ellis  Parker 
Butler,  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and 
others.  There  is  a  timely  article  on 
"Electric  Transit  in  London  and 
Paris."  by  Isaac  N.  Ford;  "New 
Year's  Day  Twenty  Years  Ago"  re- 
calls the  almost-forgotten  custom  of 
New  Yeair's  calls ;  and  there  are  serial 
stories  by  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  and 
Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick. 

The  opening  article  in  McClure's  is 
by  W.  J.  Carney  and  Chauncey  Thom- 
as, entitled  "Army  Jack,"  and  illus- 
trated by  W.  R.  Leigh.  George  W. 
Smalley  has  an  interesting  article  on 
"Personal  Reminiscences  of  Famous 
Men  and  Women;"  "In  and  Around 
the  Great  Pyramid"  is  described  by 
Cleveland  Moffett;  and  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady  writes  about  "David 
Crocket  and  the  Most  Desperate  De- 
fense in  American  History."  The  fic- 
tion is  represented  by  well-known 
writers. 

The  first  of  Frank  A.  Vanderlip's 
articles  on  the  "American  Invasion"  of 
Europe  appears  in  the  January  Scrib- 
net's.  The  illustrations  which  accom- 
pany these  articles  have  been  collected 
from   all    over    the    world,    showing 


American  machinery  and  American  in- 
ventions in  use  in  almost  every  known 
region.  Edith  Wharton  begins  a  ser- 
ies of  brief  artistic  impressions  of 
Italy ;  Marguerite  Merington  has  writ- 
ten "A  Christmas  Masque,"  which  tells 
the  love-story  of  a  Gainsborough  lady ; 
and  other  short  stories  and  serials  are 
by  Jesse  Lynch  Williams  and  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith. 


John  Luther  Long's  new  novel, 
"Naughty  Nan,"  is  published  entire  in 
the  January  number  of  Lippincotfs. 
In  this  tale  Mr.  Long  proves  that  he 
is  a  master  hand  at  love-making  in 
other  lands  than  Japan,  and  in  pictur- 
ing the  tender  passion  of  a  wilful  New 
York  girl  he  excels  himself.  "A  Fair 
Exchange,"  by  Will  N.  Harben,  is  the 
story  of  a  would-be  suicide  in  Paris; 
and  "The  Seal  of  Silence,"  a  brief  tale 
of  much  dramatic  power,  is  by  Albert 
Payson  Terhune.  There  is  an  impor- 
tant posthumous  paper  by  Sidney 
Lanier,  entitled  "Music  of  Shake- 
speare*s  Time,"  which  is  published  in 
two  parts,  and  deals  with  a  scholarly 
subject  in  a  conversational  vein.  The 
verse  of  the  month  is  contributed  by 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  Florence 
Earle  Coates,  William  Roscoe  Thayer, 
Edmund  Vance  Cooke  and  John  B. 
Tabb. 


"Prince  Reckless,"  by  Authur  Gris- 
som,  is  the  leading  story  in  the  Janu- 
ary or  Christmas  number  of  The  Smart 
Set.  Elizabeth  Duer  (Mrs.  James 
G.  King  Duer)  is  the  author  of 
a  storv  entitled  "Sinful  Sara;" 
"The  Enchanted  Rug"  is  the  title 
of  another  of  Edgar  Saltus'  arti- 
cles, and  "The  Hatred  of  Friends." 
by  Gertrude  F.  Lynch,  is  a  study  of 
feminine  nature  that  will  be  -farcibly^ 
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appreciated  by  many  women.  "Mod- 
ern Fox-Hunting,"  by  George  F.  Un- 
derbill, an  English  authority  on.  the 
sport,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all 
followers  of  the  hounds.  A  unique 
and  amusing  story  is  *'A  Sentimental 
Journey,  1902,"  by  Francis  M.  Liv- 
ings.ton,and  other  tales  are  *'Tbf»  Lotos 
and  the  Bottle,^'  bv  C).  Henry ;  'Ties  of 
Auld  Lang  Syne."  by  E.h^l  Watts 
Mumford;  and  "Expert  Assistance," 
by  W.  Pett  Ridge. 

The  leading  article  in  the  January 
number  of  Country  Life  in  America 
is  on  California,  by  the  editor  of  the 
magazine,  L.  H.  Bailey.  There  are 
fifty  large  photographs  on  many  sub- 
jects, from  garden  making  and  fruit 
growing,  pleasant  homes,  estates,  and 
gjeat  ranches,  to  the  naitural  beauties 
and  curiosities  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
without  omitting  the  popy-worts  and 
Gila  monsters.  Among  other  articles 
are  "The  Countr\^  Life  of  California,'' 
by  A.  J.  Wells ;  "The  Story  of  a  Great 
California  Estate,"  by  Charles  Howard 
Shinn;  "Plant  Growing  and  Human 
Culture,"  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  and 
"The  Bounty  of  California." 

Among  the  papers  of  interest  in  the 
Metropolitan  are  "A  Colorado  Christ- 
mas," by  Louis  V.  Jefferson ;  "A  New 
Genius  in  Photography,"  by  Perriton 
Maxwell:  and  "The  Largest  Camera 
in  the  World,"  by  D.  Allen  Willey. 
There  are  short  stories  and  poems  by 
Edmund  St.  Julien,  Theodosia  Garri- 
son, Kate  Masterton  and  others. 


"The  Western  Art  Collection."  by 
Lena  Cooper,  is  the  opening  artxle  in 
the  Junior  Munsey,  Littlefield  Strong 
writes  about  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  bull-fighting  in  Spain :  "The 
Greatest  Land  Rush"  is  described  b> 
William  R.  Draper;  and  the  exper- 
ience of  a  successful  minister  is  given 
in  the  article,  "Women  in  Church 
Work."     There  are  new  installmert^ 


of  the  serials,  and    short    stories    oy 
well-known  writers. 

Munsey's  opens  with  an  article  on 
"Diplomats  at  the  Capital,"  which  de- 
scribes the  personalities  and  the  power 
of  the  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments sent  to  the  United  Stalt^s. 
Arthur  G.  Keene  writes  about  "The 
Art  of  Figure  Skating;"  "The  Mak- 
ing of  a  Play"  tells  how  a  successful 
play  is  developed  from  an  aut!ior's 
manuscript;  the  serials  are  continued, 
and  short  stories  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  number. 

The  complete  novel  in  the  Argosy 
is  by  F.  K.  Scribner,  entitled  "A  Game 
of  Chance."  There  is  the  first  in- 
stallment of  a  serial  by  W.  Bert  Fos- 
ter; short  stories  and  poems  by  How- 
ard M.  Yost,  Mary  D.  Brine,  E.  Percy 
Neville  and  others. 

"Jerome — The  Politician  Militant,** 
is  the  opening  article  in  Ainslee's,  and 
is  written  by  Walter  L.  Hawley.  Har- 
vey Sutherland  writes  entertainingly 
about  "Training  Wild  Animals:" 
"Russia's  Vodka  Monopoly"  is  de- 
scribed by  Anna  Northend  Benjamin, 
and  H.  E.  Armstrong  contributes  a 
paper  on  "The  Nation's  Conscience 
Fund."  Short  stories  and  poems  adc* 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  number. 

Among  the  illustrated  articles  in 
Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  are 
"Kentucky  Feuds  and  Their  Cause," 
"An  American  Country  Gentleman.  * 
"The  Dispensary  Law  of  South  Caro 
line."  and  "Chief  Arthur.''  The  short 
stories  are  contributed  by  Ian  Maclar- 
en,  R.  H.  Barbour,  Hamlin  GarlarJ 
and  S.  A.  Nelson. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  opens 
with  a  page  showing  some  of  Mi:? 
Brownell's  artistic  photographs,  then 
tells  "How  Uncle  Sam  Guards  Hi^ 
Millions,"  and  presents  Mr.  Kipling's 
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actual  experience  in  "raising'*  a  babv 
lion.  Cardinal  Gibbons  contributes  a 
fearless  article  on  "The  Restless  \\*o- 
man/'  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley's 
'*Home  Folks"  are  described  and  pic- 
tured. The  editorial  page  is  given  up 
to  extracts  from  sixty-eight  letters  re- 
lating to  the  "cramming"  system  in 
the  schools.  In  the  way  of  fiction  are 
the  second  part  of  "The  Russells  in 
Chicago,"  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Por- 
tor*s  "A  Gentleman  of  the  Blue 
Grass,"  and  of  Frederick  M.  Snn'th's 
romance,  "Christine,"  and  "The  Wis- 
dom of  tfie  Dove,"  a  clever  short  story 
by  Lilian  Brooks. 

Table  Talk  for  January  opens  with 
an  article  entitled  "The  Conventional 
Way  of  Setting  the  Table,"  by  Mrs. 
Burton  Kingsland,  an  acknowledge'! 
authority.  The  article  is  invaluable  to 
all  w-omen  interested  in  knowing  the 
latest  fashions  of  the  table,  that  v/ill 
be  in  vog^e  for  1902.  Other  articles 
and  illustrations  of  dishes  in  this  issue 
keep  the  magazine  up  to  its  usual  high 
stjtfidard  of  practical  usefulness. 

The  long  story  in  St.  Nicholas  is 
"The  Wyndham  Girls,"  by  Marion 
Ames  Taggart.  Girls  especially  will 
enjoy  the  account  of  these  >x>ung  he- 
roines who,  suddenly  brought  to  face 
a  trying  situation,  show  themselves 
brave  and  capable  despite  lack  of  pre- 
paration. Other  fiction  is  to  be 
found  in  "Uncle  John,  Mind-Reader,*' 
by  Ethel  D.  Puffer;  "Frank  Benson's 
Automobile,"  by  Frank  S.  Ballard,  and 
the  current  installment  of  John  Ben- 
nett's "Story  of  Bamaby  Lee."  In  th^ 
matter  of  art,  there  is  a  full-page  copy 
of  Correggio's  "Santa  Notte"  (Holy 
Night),  showing  the  Madonna  and 
certain  saints  illuminated  by  the  light 
emanating  from  the  Babe ;  and  a  fron- 
tispiece reproducing  a  portrait  of  a 
child  by  Adelaide  Cole  Chase.  Books 
and  Reading.  Nature  and  Science,  St. 
Nicholas  League,  the  Letter-Box  and 
the  Riddle-Box  are  as  full  as  ever  of 


rhymes  and  jingles,  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, stories,  sketches,  etc. 

The  January  number  of  the  Wo- 
man's Home  Companion  contains  the 
second  article  in  the  series  of  Famous 
Singers.  It  deals  with  the  American 
artist,  Emma  Fames.  A  brilliant  art 
feature  which  will  appear  during  the 
year  1902  in  this  magazine  will  con- 
sist of  four  large  pictures  by  Sir  Eld- 
ward  Bume-Jones,  illustrating  "The 
Legend  of  the  Briar  Rose."  They  are 
reproduced  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country .  "Women  in  War"  is  the  gen- 
eral title  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing 
with  deeds  of  daring  performed  bv 
women  on  many  battle-fields. 

The  leading  features  of  the  Chan- 
tauquan  are  "In  Vergil's  Italy,"  by 
Prof.  F.  J.  Miller;  "The  Merchant 
Marine  of  the  Worid,"  by  Paul  S. 
Reinsch;  "American  Diplomacy,"  "A 
Zigzag  Journey  Through  Itaily,"  "The 
Inner  Life  of  F«ra  Ugo  Bassi,"  and 
"The  Italians  in  America." 

Everybody's  opens  with  an  interest- 
ing character  sketch  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
by  T.  P.  O'Connor.  "The  People  of 
the  Farthest  North"  are  described  by 
Frederick  A.  Cook,  author  of 
"Through  the  Firsit  Antarctic  Night :" 
George  H.  Pepper  tells  of  "The  Mak- 
ing of  a  Navajo  Blanket,"  and  there  is 
an  account  of  Miss  Stone's  Capture  by 
brigands,  written  by  Eugene  P.  Lyie. 
Jr.  Short  stories  complete  the  num- 
ber. 

"Winter  Sport,"  by  Harry  Thomas 
Clinton,  is  the  opening  illustrated  arti- 
cle in  the  Cosmopolitan.  Other  illus- 
trated papers  are  "The  Last  of  the  Red 
Race,"  by  William  R.  Draper;  "Put- 
ting on  Grand  Opera,"  by  Gustav 
Kobbe,  and  "Piature  Photography,"  bv 
Richard  Stearns.  The  short  stories 
are  by  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor, 
Maarten  Maartens  and  other  popular 
writers. 
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BESTSELLING     BOOKS 


The  Right  of  Way/'  ''The 
Ruling  Passion,*'  *'The 
Cavalier''  and  *'The 
Benefactress,"  all  strong 
books  in  their  several 
ways  have  asserted  their 
pre- eminence  in  the  month 
just  closed  ;  and  the  de- 
cisive strides  with  which  they  came 
to  the  front  indicate  that  they  are 
fairly  assured  of  more  than  transient 
favor.  In  fact  lovers  of  fiction  have 
been  aflForded  ample  choice  of  favorite 
authors  in  the  holiday  lists.  In  mis- 
cellaneous literature  the  novelties  of 
the  month  have  not  been  many,  but 
among  the  few  deservedly  elected  to 
favor  are  **  The  Making  of  a  Country 
Home"  by  J.  B.  Mowbray,  **The 
Isle  of  the  Shamrock"  by  Clifton 
Johnson,  and  **A  Widow  and  Her 
Friends"  as  delineated  by  Charles 
Dana  Gibson. 


At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia  : 


FICTION. 

**The   Ruling  Passion,"   by   Henry  Van 
Dyke. 

"The  Right  of  Way.**  by  Gilbert  Parker. 

"The  Man  From  Glengarry,"  by  Ralph 
Connor. 

"The   Benefactress,"  by   the    author  of 
"  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden." 

**  D'ri  and  I,"  by  Irving  Bacheller. 

"  Marietta,"  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"  Lives  of  the  Hunted,*'  by  Ernest  Setou- 
Thompson. 

"Pictures  of  Wild  Animals,**  by  Ernest 
Seton-Thompson . 

"The  Making  of  an  American,**  by  Jacob 
Riis. 

"Oriental  Rugs,**  by  John  Mumford. 


"  Fisherman's  Luck,*'  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke. 

"Old  Time  Gardens,**  by  Alice  Morse 
Earle. 


At  Wanamaker*s,  New  York  : 

FICTION. 

"  The  Right  of  Way,**  by  Gilbert  Parker. 

"  The  Crisis,**  by  Winston  Churchill. 

"The  Ruling  Passion,**  by   Henry    Van 
Dyke. 

"  The  Cavalier,**  by  George  W.  Cable. 

"  Marietta,**  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

"The  Benefactress,*'  by  the    author  of 
"  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.*' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"  Lives  of  the  Hunted,**  by  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson. 

"  A  Sailor's  Log,**  by  Robley  D.  Evans. 

**  The  Making  of  a  Country  Home,*'  by 
J.  B.  Mowbray. 

"  The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess,**  by  the 
author  of  "  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress.'* 

"  Up  From  Slavery,**  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. 

"Oriental  Rugs,"  by  John  Mumford. 


At  Henry  T.  Coates  and  Company 's, 
Philadelphia  : 

FICTION. 

"Captain   Bluitt,'*  by  Max  Adder. 

"  By  the  Higher  Law,"   by  Julia  Helen 
Twells,  Jr. 

"  The  Right  of  Way,"  by  GUbert  Parker. 

"The  Ruling  Passion,'*  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke. 

"Cardigan,**  by  Robert  W.  Chambers. 

•'The    Benefactress,*'   by  the  author  of 
"Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden.*' 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

'*  Heroines  of  Fiction,*'  by  William   D. 
Howells. 

"  First  Across  the  Continent.** 

"James  RnsscU  Lowell,**  by  Horace  E. 
Scadder. 

"The  Fireside  Sphinx,'*  by  Agnes  Repp- 

Her. 

"The  Making  of  an  American,**  by  Jacob 
A.  Riis. 

"  With  •  Bobs  '  and  Kmger,**  by  Frederick 
W.  Unger. 


At  Little,  Brown  and  Company's, 
Boston,  Mass.: 

FICTION. 
"The Cavalier,**  by  George  W.  Cable. 

"The  Ruling  Passion,**  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke. 

"Blarietta,*'  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

**The  Right  of  Way,*'  by  Gilbert  Parker. 

"The    Benefactress,**  by  the   author  of 
"Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.** 

"  Truth  Efexter,**  by  Sidney  McCall. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"  Lives  of  the  Hunted,**  by  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson. 

"Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,**  by 
Graham  Balfour. 

"James  Russell  Lowell,**  by  Horace  E. 
Scadder. 

"The  Making  of  an  American,*'  by  Jacob 
A.  Riis 

*  The  Isle  of  the  Shamrock,'*  by  Clifton 
Johnson. 

"  Up  From  Slavery,**  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. 


"The  Ruling  Passion,*'  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke. 

"The  Man  From  Glengarry,"  by  Ralph 
Connor. 

"  The  Eternal  City,"  by  Hall  Caine. 

"The  Cavalier,"  by  George  W.  Cable. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"  Lives  of  the  Hunted,"  by  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson. 

"  Up  From  Slavery,"  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. 

"Alice  in   Wonderland,"  by  Lewis  Car- 
roll.   (Holiday  Edition.) 

"  Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  by 
Graham  Balfour. 

"Tribulations   of    a    Princess,"  by  the 
author  of  "  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress.** 

"  A  Widow  and  Her  Friends,"  by  Charles 
Dana  Gibson. 


At  De  Wolfe,  Fiskeand  Company *s, 
Boston,  Mass.: 

FICTION. 
"The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 

"The   Benefactress,"  by  the  author  of 
"Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden." 


Rkv.  Joskph  Henry  Thayer,  D.  D., 
Bnssey  Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Harvard 
University  Divinity  School,  died  November 
36th  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  November  7, 
1828.  He  wrote  "  Books  and  Their  Use," 
"  The  Change  of  Attitude  Toward  the  Bible,*' 
"A  Greek- English  Lexicon  of  the  New 
Testament,*'  and  "  A  Biographical  Sketch 
of  Ezra  Abt>ot."  He  abo  translated  a 
number  of  books  and  edited  others. 

Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  of  Fenian  fame, 
died  November  30th,  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
He  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Januanr  15, 
1823.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1803  to 
establish  the  American  branch  of  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood,  and  to  take  part  in  editing 
The  Irish  People,  Here  he  became  widely 
known  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  upon  Irish 
subjects,  and  his  two  best-known  books 
are  "The  Life  of  Daniel  O'Connell  **  and 
"The  Lives  of  Illustrious  and  Representative 
Irishmen." 

Dr.  Henry  Clarke  Houghton,  whose 
"  Lectures  on  Clinical  Otology  *'  are  widely 
known,  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  ist 
inst.  He  was  bom  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1837.— Publishers'  Weekly. 
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I      BIOGRAPHY      AND 
I*      REMINISCENCES 

Alexander  Hamilton. 

By  James  Schouler.  The  author,  in  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  his  "History  of 
the  United  States  Under  the  Constitution" 
gave  a  careful  study  of  Hamilton's  life  and 
influence,  which  has  been  continued  since. 
This  essay,  or  rather  sketch,  deals  with 
the  outer  influence  and  effect  of  the  states- 
man. A  few  pages  at  the  end  describe  his 
personal  life  and  social  relations.  The  vol- 
ume is  written  altogether  from  the  sympa- 
thetic standpoint  and  omits  whatever 
might  be  questioned  in  Hamilton's  life. 
The  Beacon  Biographies.  With  frontis- 
trated.    372  pp.    i6mo. 

Confessions  of  a  Caricaturist,  The. 


By  Harry  Furniss. 
302,  280  pp.    8vo. 
See  review,  page  404. 


Illustrated.    2  vols. 


Critical  History  of  Opera. 

By  Arthur  Elson.  In  this  "Critical  His- 
tory of  Opera"  we  find  interesting  and 
profitable  discussions  on  the  origin  of 
opera,  Gluck's  reforms,  Mozart  and  his 
works,  classical  opera,  Weber,  Rossini, 
French  Grand  Opera,  Wagner,  the  Italian 
revival,  modern  France,  Germany  and 
Prussia.  The  work  is  not  essentially  tech- 
nical, the  history  is  gfiven  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, while  the  criticism,  though  valuable, 
is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  The  book  is 
almost  too  small  to  compass  the  subject 
that  its  author  would  set  forth.  Illus- 
trated.    372  pp.     i6mo. 

Dante  Alighieri.  • 

By  Paget  Toynbee.  This  little  life  of 
Dante  is  designed  to  aid  the  general  read- 
er rather  than  the  serious  Dante  student. 
To  this  end  it  has  been  made  entertaining 
by  the  introduction  of  legends  and  tradi- 
tions that  surround  the  name  of  the  great 
Italian  poet.    On  the  whole,  is  a  practical 


book  with  which  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
Dante  and  poetry.  Illustrated,  irj  pp. 
i6mo. 

Eugene  Field. 

A  study  in  heredity  and  contradictions. 
By    Slason    Thompson.      With    portraits, 
views,  and  facsimile  illustrations.    2  vols. 
347»  340  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  403. 

Girolamo  Savonarola. 

By  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh.  Though  not 
large  in  size,  this  is  a  comparatively  broad 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  Savonarola 
and  his  work.  It  begins  by  describing  the 
conditions  of  Italy  from  1450- 1500,  then 
proceeds  to  give  in  detail  the  facts  of  the 
great  preacher's  life  and  of  his  efforts  at 
reform,  closing  with  the  story  of  his  ar- 
rest, his  trial  and  execution.  Illustrated. 
219  pp.     i6mo. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

By  George  Rice  Carpenter.  "My  aim 
has  been  to  present  the  same  facts"  (as 
are  in  other  lives)  "with  such  comments 
as  are  now  appropriate — the  comments 
natural  to  men  who  have  been  bom  since 
Longfellow's  best  work  was  done,  and 
who,  though  they  honor  him  not  less  than 
did  his  contemporaries,  must  of  necessity 
judge  him  and  the  little  world  in  which  he 
moved  from  a  different  point  of  view." 
The  Beacon  Biographies.  With  frontis- 
piece.    150  pp.    32mo. 

Hubert  von  Herkomer,  R.  A. 

By  A.  L.  Baldry.  Herkomer  represents 
a  peculiar  force  in  art;  not  in  one,  but  in 
many  directions.  He  has  made  his  mark 
as  an  educator,  an  inventor,  an  innovator, 
a  breaker  of  conventional  rules  where  they 
have  seemed  to  hinder  artistic  progress, 
and  as  a  zealous  apostle  of  art  in  its  broad- 
est and  highest  sense. — Boston  Transcript 

John  Hall.       Pastor  and  preacher. 

A  biography  by  his  son,  Thomas  C  Hall. 
Illustrated.    335  pp.     i2mo. 
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Life  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen. 

By  R.  Barry  O'Brien.  Mr.  O'Brien  has 
rendered  another  important  service  to  bio- 
graphical literature.  ♦  ♦  ♦  A  long  and 
intimate  friendship  with  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  the  help  of  friends,  the  con- 
sent and  co-operation  of  his  lordship's 
family,  a  sane  yet  loving  appreciation  of 
a  gTtzt  character,  added  to  skill  and  a 
happy  faculty  in  writing,  have  combined 
to  produce  a  work  which,  if  not  perfect, 
is  a*  least  fascinating,  and  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  one  can  reasonably  hope  for. — Pall 
Mall  Gazette.    413  pp.     8vo. 

Life  of  William  Morris,  The. 

By  J.  W.  Mackail.  This  biography  of 
the  great  English  poet  and  social  agita- 
tor was  undertaken  by  the  author  at  the 
special  request  of  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones. 
The  family  of  the  subject  placed  all  the  ma- 
terial in  their  possession  in  the  hands 
of  the  biogrrapher,  and  he  was  brought 
into  contact  and  association  with  the  ear- 
lier friends  and  business  associates  of  Wil- 
liam Morris.  This  material  has  been  di- 
gested in  a  continuous  narrative  inter- 
spersed with  letters,  quotations  and  refer- 
ences to  the  various  arts,  crafts  and  causes 
in  which  Mr.  Morris  was  all  his  life  inter- 
ested. It  promises  to  be  an  authoritative 
biography  and  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  year.  New  edition.  Illustrated.  2 
^ols.    375, 351  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

Life  Work  of  William  McKinley, 
The. 

By  Bdward  T.  Roe,  LL.B.  This  work  is 
a  carefully  prepared  and  ably  written  his- 
tory of  events  of  world-wide  importance, 
amplified  by  the  comments  and  eulogistic 
tributes  of  eminent  men  in  America  and 
Europe,  and  embellished  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  pictures.  Memorial  Library  Edi- 
tion.   319  pp.    i2mo. 

Mary  Rich,  Countess  of  Warwick. 

By  Mary  E.  Palg^rave,  author  of  "Under 
the  Blue  Flag,"  etc      Saintly  Lives.    With 
portraits  and  other  illustrations.    315  pp. 
Indexed    lamo. 
See  review,  page  404. 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Sir  James 
Paget. 

Edited  by  Stephen  Paget,  one  of  his 
sons.  With  portraits  and  other  illustra- 
tions.   429  pp.     Indexed.    8vo. 


Nature  and  Character  at  Granite 
Bay. 

By  Daniel  A.  Goodsell.  "Granite  Bay" 
is  Bishop  Goodsell's  pseudonym  for  the 
nook  on  the  Connecticut  shore  where  for 
many  years  he  and  his  family  have  made 
their  summer  home.  Place  and  people  are 
endeared  to  the  author  by  long  association, 
and  he  has  done  well  to  admit  the  public 
to  share  the  delight  of  their  acquaintance. 
Illustrated.  219  pp.  i2mo. — Publishers* 
Weekly. 


New  Glimpses  of  Poe. 

By  James  A.  Harrison.  The  chapters 
making  up  this  book  originally  appeared 
in  the  New  York  "Independent"  for  Sep- 
tember, 1900.  They  group  together  rem- 
iniscences of  Poe  by  the  late  Thomas  H. 
Ellis,  formerly  of  Richmond  and  later  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  recollections  by  Mr. 
William  Westernbaker,  appointed  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Virgfinia  by  JeflFerson 
himself,  drawn  in  1869,  not  before  pub- 
lished, and  a  note  by  Prof.  B.  L.  Gilder- 
sleeve  describing  Poe  as  he  appeared  in 
1S49  before  a  Richmond  audience  reciting 
"The  Raven,"  and  a  picturesque  glimpse 
of  the  poet  by  Bishop  O.  P.  Fitsgerald. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  by  photographs 
in  three  aspects  from  George  J.  Zolnay's 
plaster  model  and  a  facsimile  of  the  rec- 
ords relating  to  Poe  in  the  archives  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  his  marriage 
bond.    58pp.     i2mo. 


Paul  Jones. 

By  Hutchins  Hapgood.  Taking  the 
lives  of  John  Paul  Jones,  from  the  first, 
by  John  Henry  Sherburne,  in  1825,  to  the 
last,  in  1900,  by  Augustus  C.  Buell,  the  au- 
thor "has  attempted  to  g^ve  merely  an 
unbiassed  account  of  the  man."  The  au- 
thor reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  pop- 
ular conception  of  the  sea  commander  as 
a  naval  hero  on  the  whole  most  justly  ex- 
presses his  real  character.  Riverside  Bio- 
graphical Series.  With  frontispiece.  126 
pp.     i6mo. 


Richard  Wagner. 

A  biographical  study  of  the  man  and  an 
explanation  of  his  work.  By  W.  J.  Hen- 
derson, author  of  "The  Story  of  Music," 
etc.  With  frontispiece.  480  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. 
See  review,  page  405. 
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Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse. 

By  John  Trowbridge.  "I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,"  says  the  author  in 
the  preface,  "to  the  record  of  a  man  who 
spent  the  first  half  of  his  life  as  an  artist 
and  the  last  half  as  an  electrician,  and  who 
changed  the  world  more  than  Caesar  or 
Napoleon."  In  a  brief  space  the  author 
has  condensed  the  environment  in  which 
Morse  grew,  the  conditions  of  his  artistic 
career,  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his 
invention,  and  the  litigations  growing  out 
of  it.  In  the  contest  between  Henry  and 
Morse,  the  author  feels  that  "to  Morse 
must  be  given  the  credit  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  Henry's  investigation  to  the  need 
of  mankind."  The  Beacon  Biographies. 
With  frontispiece.     134  pp.    32mo. 


Some   Favorite  Books   and   Their 
Authors. 

With  biographical  ske'^ches  and  illus- 
trative extracts.  By  Joseph  Shay  lor.  The 
compiler  of  this  book  has  taken  fifty  well- 
known  books,  books  of  extended  popular- 
ity in  various  ages  and  various  lands,  and 
looked  upon  in  the  present  days  as  the 
important  books  of  the  world,  and  has 
g^ven  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the 
author  of  each,  attending  these  with  quota- 
tions from  the  book,  which  he,  aided  by 
the  criticism  of  others,  considered  the 
greatest  work  of  the  writer.  Homer, 
Dante,  Chaucer,  Cervantes,  Darwin,  Eliot, 
Goethe,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  writers 
discussed.  The  work  forms  a  valuable  ref- 
erence book,  and  in  cases  where  the  au- 
thors and  book  are  not  familiar,  it  will 
probablv  prove,  as  is  its  compiler's  hope, 
an  incentive  to  a  study  of  both.  That  the 
volume  is  small  and  neatly  bound,  the 
contents  arranged  in  systematic  and  conve- 
nient form  is  not  the  least  important  of  its 
features.    282  pp.     i6mo. 
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American  Boys'   Life  of  William 
McKinley. 

By  Edward  Stratemeyer,  author  of 
"With  Washinton  in  the  West,"  etc.  The 
author  has  crowded  accounts  of  the  civil 
war  campaigns  in  which  Mr.  McKinley 
won  his  maple-leaves,  and  a  history  of  the 
Spanish-American  war,  sketches  of  Phil- 


ippine affairs  and  the  Chinese  troubles,  and 
a  few  hints  at  Hawaiian  matters.  The 
number  of  personal  anecdotes  for  which 
he  has  also  found  room  is  almost  incredi- 
ble; one  misses  but  few  of  the  well-worn 
elder  tales,  or  of  those  brought  to  light 
during  last  September.  It  is  illustrated 
by  portraits  of  Mr.  McKinley,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, and  Mrs.  McKinley,  and  many  pic- 
tures, including  one  showing  Lieut.  Mc- 
Kinley taking  a  fence  in  a  style  indicating 
profound  faith  in  Providence  or  great 
originality.    316  pp.     i2mo.— N.  Y.  Times. 

Animals*  Picnic,  The. 

Described  by  Clifton  Bingham.  Litho- 
graphic drawings  done  in  outline  and  in 
color,  with  doggerel  verses  describing  the 
various  preparations  of  the  elephant  fam- 
ily for  a  picnic,  attended  by  the  entire 
jungle  on  bicycles  and  automobiles.  Pic- 
tured by  G.  H.  Thompson.    Quarto. 

As  the  Goose  Flies. 

Written  and  illustrated  by  Katharine 
Pyle.  Miss  Pyle's  little  heroine  passes 
through  the  walls  of  her  nursery  and, 
mounted  between  the  wings  of  Mother 
Goose's  gander,  interviews  most  of  Mother 
Goose's  characters,  as  well  as  those  of  all 
the  favorite  fairy  tales.  Lastly,  she  comes 
upon  the  forgotten  story  she  has  been 
searching,  comes  upon  it  in  the  city  of 
the  shining  towers.  This  is  a  pleasant  bit 
of  allegory,  and  the  whole  book  is  written 
with  delicate  and  poetic  feeling,  yet  in  the 
easiest  of  style  for  the  child.  Illustrated. 
183  pp.    i2mo. — Philadelphia  Press. 

Aunt  Nabby's  Children. 

By  Frances  Hodges  White,  author  of 
"Helena's  Wonderworld,"  etc.  A  story 
for  very  little  children,  with  outline  illus- 
trations of  the  life  of  New  England  village 
folk,  one  boy  having  musical  genius.  There 
is  a  pathetic  chapter  on  the  death  and 
burial  of  a  dog,  and  the  entire  story  has 
a  somewhat  highly  flavored  poetic  justice. 
Cozy  Corner  Series.  Illustrated  by  Wal- 
lace Goldsmith.    130  pp.  i2mo. 

Bernardo  and  Laurette. 

By  Marguerite  Bouvet.  This  is  a  lively 
account  of  the  many  adventures  that  befell 
little  Bernardo  and  his  sister  on  the  long 
tramp  they  took  from  Alsace  to  Savoy  in 
order  to  find  a  home.  Miss  Armstrong 
understands  how  to  illustrate  Miss  Bou- 
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Tct's  Stories,  and  the  pictures  in  this  book 
are  some  of  her  best    217  pp.    i2mo. 


Dear  Days.     A  Story  of  Washing- 
ton's School-life. 

By  Armour  Strong.  This  book  is  bright- 
ly ^Titten,  and  the  author,  addressing  her- 
self to  girls  of  from  ten  to  fifteen,  has  un- 
doubtedly succeeded  in  writing  a  story  that 
would  interest  them.  Illustrated.  316  pp. 
12  mo. 


Folly  in  Fairyland. 

By  Carolyn  Wells,  author  of  "Story  of 
Betty,"  etc.  The  little  heroine  went  to 
Fairyland,  and  her  adventures  are  graph- 
ically told.  Unlike  "Alice  in  Wonderland," 
she  didn't  meet  queer,  unusual  creatures, 
but  she  visited  dear  old  Aladdin,  Cinder- 
ella, and  the  Queen  of  Hearts  in  their  pal- 
aces, and  piloted  by  Puss  in  Boots,  traveled 
over  the  whole  realm  and  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
Faiiyland  in  their  own  homes.  With  illus- 
trations by  Wallace  Morgan.  259  pp. 
i2nio. 


King's  Rubies,  The. 

By  Adelaide  Fuller  Bell.  This  story 
narrates  the  doings  of  natural,  healthy 
children,  with  a  little  mystery  centring 
around  the  "rubies,"  how  they  came  to 
America,  and  their  fortunes  here.  Illus- 
trated.   344  pp.    i2mo. 


Round  the  World  to  Whympland. 

By  Evelyn  Sharp.  Each  story  in  its 
succession  has  a  perfect  charm.  The  first 
one  is  that  of  the  little  Prince  who  had  a 
dreadfully  good  temper,  and  the  problem 
was  for  him  to  lose  it,  and  when  he  lost  it 
there  was  enough  for  himself  and  all  his 
friends.  In  the  next  we  have  a  lonely 
giant  who  comforted  himself  by  stealing 
boys  and  girls — none  under  eleven  need 
apply.  And  they  had  the  happiest  time,  so 
that  when  the  little  Princess  of  the  story 
came  to  them  she  could  but  stay  with  them, 
until  she  found  her  crown  and  bethought 
her  that  she  must  go  home.  Next  we  have 
a  weeping  Princess  in  search  of  a  runaway 
Prince,  and  their  adventures  were  some- 
thing wonderful;  and  then  two  children 
who  dreamed  and  their  dream  was  broken 
off,  and  they  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
back  into  it — an  experience  which  folk  who 
are  not  fairies  have  had  a  good  many 
times.  Illustrated  by  Alice  B.  Woodward. 
235  pp.     lamo. — N.  Y.  Times 


Stars,  The.     A  Slumber  Story. 

By  Eugene  Field.  This  is  a  little  story  in 
prose,  filled  in  here  and  there  with  bits  of 
verse,  and  it  is  such  a  story  as  only  this 
gifted  children's  poet  could  write,  bright, 
refreshing,  full  of  overflowing  tenderness 
and  child-love.  Mr.  Will  Clemens  fur- 
nishes an  appropriate  introduction  in  the 
form  of  a  brief,  appreciative  comment  on 
Field's  wonderful  love  for  child-life  and 
child  nature,  while  an  interesting  bio- 
graphical note  on  the  poet  closes  the  book. 
70  pp.     i2mo. 


Livingstons  at  Squirrel  Hill,  The. 

By  Louise  Sloane  Wray.  A  child's 
story,  with  its  opening  scene  laid  in  Ameri- 
can rural  life,  which  carries  a  group  of 
children  through  the  indoor  fun  and 
amusements  and  the  outdoor  sports  of 
the  country  air  of  a  farm,  though  with  no 
special  local  color.    257  pp.    i6mo. 

Rescued  by  a  Prince. 

By  Clement  Eldridge,  author  of  "The 
Boy  Captain,"  etc.  An  extremely  sensa- 
tional and  improbable  story  of  adventures 
at  sea,  intended  for  boys,  and  including 
pirates,  savages,  a  savage  king  and  a  res- 
cue from  cannibals.  Illustrated.  299  pp. 
i2mo. 


Story  of  Live  Dolls,  The. 

Being  an  account  by  Josephine  Scribner 
Gates.  One  of  childhood's  chiefest  sports 
is  to  reproduce  in  miniature  the  real  life 
which  is  going  on  in  the  big  world,  and 
this  is  just  what  happens  in  Cloverdale  on 
the  fourth  of  June,  when  the  dolls  all  come 
to  life.  They  sew,  they  cook,  they  ride 
their  bicycles,  they  wear  real  mackintoshes 
when  it  rains  and  real  bathing  suits  when 
they  have  a  frolic  on  the  beach.  Anyone 
who  has  brought  up  a  large  family  of  dolls 
knows  the  difficulty — to  say  nothing  of  the 
cost — of  clothing  them.  Do  they  have 
dressmakers  at  Cloverdale?  Now,  you 
must  read  the  story  for  yourself  and  learn 
just  how  the  "children"  dress,  and  where 
their  hats  and  their  stockings  and  their 
parasols  come  from.  With  many  pictures 
by  Virginia  Kep.    103  PP-g,8vo.^(^QQgi^ 
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When  Mother  Was  a  Little  Girl. 

By  Frances  S.  Brewster.  Unlike  most 
modern  literature  for  children,  this  story  is 
a  genuine  "homey"  one,  in  which  the  hu- 
man element  is  brought  to  the  front.  Il- 
lustrated.   229  pp.    i2mo. 

Winged    Arrow's    Medicine ;     or, 

The  Massacre  at  Fort  Phil 

Kearney. 

By  Harry  Castlemon,  author  of  'The 
First  Capture,"  etc.  A  juvenile  in  the 
usual  style  of  the  author,  reviewing  Indian 
fighting  in  the  last  generation,  with  adven- 
tures and  some  external  knowledge  of  In- 
dian life.  Illustrated  by  W.  H.  Fry.  293 
pp.     i2mo. 


but  assumes  considerable  knowledge  of  ma- 
nipulation on  those  who  use  it,  not  being 
precise  in  its  directions.  The  range  is  a 
wide  one,  including  game,  meats,  sweets 
and  salads.     163  pp.     i8mo. 

One  Hundred  and  One  Sandwiches. 

Compiled  by  May  E.  Southworth.  Re- 
ceipts for  loi  sandwiches,  given  without 
any  indication  as  to  the  number  which 
will  be  produced  by  any  one  receipt,  but 
minute  as  to  the  material  and  method.  85 
pp.     i2mo.     Oblong. 
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Stories  From  LeMorte  Darthur  and 
the  Mabinogion. 

By  Beatrice  Clay.  This  is  a  small  vol- 
ume belonging  to  the  Temple  Classics.  It 
contains  a  number  of  Arthurian  legends  in 
prose,  most  of  the  stories  being  those  al- 
ready well  known  to  all  readers  of  "The 
Idylls  of  a  King."  It  is  a  handy  little 
edition,  nevertheless,  and  contains  some 
interesting  illustrations.    185  pp.    32mo. 

Peg  Woffington. 

By  Charles  Reade.  "Peg  Woffington" 
first  appeared  in  1883,  based  upon  the  au- 
thor's play,  "Masks  and  Faces,"  and  was 
Charles  Reade's  first  novel.  It  makes  in 
this  form  a  single  small  32 mo,  with  a 
clear  type  and  side  heading.  The  Temple 
Classics.       With     frontispiece.      234     pp. 
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Convalescent's  Receipt  Book,  The. 

By  Grace  Franklin  Osgood.  Two  doctors 
endorse  this  book  by  a  trained  nurse,  who 
has  prepared  it  after  many  years  of  study 
and  experiment.  It  follows  current  methods. 


Tales  From  Shakespeare. 

By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  This  is  an- 
other new  edition  of  Lamb's  "Tales  from 
Shakespeare,"  and  a  very  beautiful  one  at 
that.  In  size,  a  large  i2mo,  tastefully 
bound,  printed  in  clear,  readable  type  on 
heavy,  glossy  pages,  and  embellished  with 
numerous  full-page  half-tones  and  deli- 
cately colored  pictures,  it  presents  a  charm 
that  catches  and  at  once  holds  the  beauty- 
worshipping  eye.  It  is  a  volume  that 
might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  juveniles 
and  there  win  a  deal  of  appreciation,  or  it 
might  be  given  to  those  of  more  advanced 
years  and  produce  in  them  a  sense  of  keen- 
est pleasure  and  delight.  We  would  that 
we  might  possess  all  works  of  such  per- 
ennial value  and  popularity  in  a  form  if 
attractive  and  worthy  as  this  one  is.  319 
pp. 

Liars,  The. 

By  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  author  of  "The 
Tempter,"  etc  This  volume  is  a  comedy 
given  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Drew  and 
his  company  of  clever  players.  To  read 
a  play  is  always  interesting  as  affording 
a  comparison  between  the  spoken  and  the 
written  word.  In  the  present  instance  lit- 
tle is  lost  of  the  wit,  freshness  and  vivacity 
which  the  lines  recall  of  the  brilliant  ren- 
dering given  them  by  the  actors  named 
above.  Moreover,  the  comedy  is  interest- 
nig  from  a  social  aspect  Mr.  Jones  re- 
flects the  passing  show;  he  neither  excuses 
nor  accuses  the  frivolity  of  the  women  nor 
the  absurdity  of  the  men,  and  he  metes  out 
neither  punishment  nor  reward.  Instead, 
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he  laughs  at  both,  and  his  satire,  without 
\'enom,  tonches  equally  and  lightly  both 
the  false  and  the  half  true.  120  pp.  i6rao. 
—Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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Art  of  Teaching,  The. 

By  Emerson  E.  White,  A.  M.,  author  of 
"Elements  of  Pedagogy,"  etc.  This  book 
presents  fundamental  and  guiding  princi- 
ples in  a  clear  and  helpful  manner,  and 
then  applies  these  principles  in  methods  of 
teaching  that  are  generic  and  comprehen- 
sive, aU  methods  being  presented  in  the 
clear  light  of  the  best  and  fullest  experi- 
ence.   5)6  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 


Elementary  Treatise   on   Naviga- 
tion and  Nautical  Astronomy. 

By  Eugene  L.  Richards,  M.  A.  This 
elementary  treatise  on  navigation  assumes 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  element- 
ary, plane  and  spherical  geometry  and  trig- 
onometry. It  is  based  on  Martin's  "Navi- 
gation" and  Bowditch's  *The  Navigator," 
to  either  of  which  this  book  might  serve 
as  an  introduction.  The  chapters  take  up 
plane  sailing,  great  circle  sailing,  courses, 
astronomical  terms,  time,  the  nautical  al- 
manac, the  hour  angle,  correction  of  alti- 
tude, latitude  and  longitude.  Examples 
are  presented  and  tables  for  1898  furnish 
the  material  for  their  solution.  173  pp. 
i2mo. 


Freshman    English    and    Theme- 
Correcting  in  Harvard  College. 

By  C  T.  Copeland  and  H.  M.  Rideout. 
A  technical  account  of  the  work  done  in 
the  "English  A"  freshman  course  in  Eng- 
lish composition  in  Harvard.  As  there 
were  last  year  630  students  and  eleven  in- 
structors in  the  course,  the  scale  upon 
which  it  is  constructed  and  the  number 
passing  through  it  are  large  enough  to  af- 
ford a  basis  for  thorough  work.  The  use 
of  daily  themes  is  first  described,  suc- 
ceeded by  an  account  of  criticism  and 
teaching.  Specimen  themes  are  given  in 
facsimile,  with  corrections  and  the  result 
of  rewriting.     124  pp.     i2mo. 


Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic. 

By  S.  W.  Baird.  Seventh  year.  This 
volume  begins  with  a  thorough  review  of 
the  work  of  the  preceding  years,  accompa- 
nied by  applications  to  more  difficult  prob- 
lems, exemplifying  the  principles  already 
developed.  The  new  subjects  introduced 
are  duties  or  customs,  commercial  forms, 
bank  discount,  exchange  and  simple  and 
compound  proportion.  As  in  the  preced- 
ing books,  the  treatment  is  largely  induc- 
tive and  progressive.     160  pp.     i2mo. 


Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon. 
Comedie  en  quartre  actes. 

Par  Eugene  Labiche  et  M.  E.  Martin. 
Edited  for  school  use  by  G.  Castegnier. 
This  play,  in  many  respects  the  master- 
piece of  its  author,  Labiche,  first  appeared 
in  i860.  It  is  here  presented  with  a  vo- 
cabulary and  an  occasional  note  drawing 
attention  to  special  locutions  and  refer- 
ences in  the  text  for  school  use.  87  pp. 
i2mo. 


Musical  Basis  of  Verse,  The. 

A  scientific  study  of  the  principles  of 
poetic  composition.  By  J.  P.  Dabney.  This 
is  an  exhaustive  and  scholarly  discussion 
of  the  derivation  of  verse  from  music.  The 
existing  works  on  the  Science  of  Verse 
appearing  too  technical  and  incomprehen- 
sible for  the  average  student,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Dabney  has  attempted  to  produce  a  work 
at  once  clear,  concise  and  rational,  appro- 
priate to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  pu- 
pils. In  this  purpose  he  seems  to  have 
succeeded,  for  the  work  presents  a  par- 
ticularly lucid  consideration  of  the  whole 
matter,  learned,  yet  of  sufficient  simplicity 
to  be  understandable  by  those  who  are 
not  as  yet  very  far  advanced  in  the  study 
of  the  subject.    263  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 


Seaside  and  Wayside. 

By  Julia  McNair  Wright.  Continues  the 
previous  volumes  of  the  author.  Intended 
for  little  children  beginning  to  read.  It 
divides  itself  between  plant  and  insect  life, 
with  some  closing  chapters  on  birds  and 
fishes.  Review  lessons  are  added.  The 
same  simple  diction  and  tone  of  personal 
address  are  maintained  as  in  the  previous 
volume.  Nature  Readers,  No.  3.  Illus- 
trated.    267  pp.     ^^^%;,,,,,,,,(^OOg[(> 
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Student  Life  and  Customs. 

By  Henry  D.  Sheldon,  Ph.D.  "This 
volume  aims  to  be  a  general  introduction 
of  the  subject  of  student  life,  and  as  such 
presentb  only  the  main  outlines."  An  in- 
troductory chapter  takes  up  student  life 
in  Europe,  filling  80  out  of  the  306  pages, 
and  86  pages  bring  the  subject  down  to  the 
close  of  the  period  of  change  (1775-1840). 
The  remainder  of  the  book,  a  little  less 
than  half,  discusses  the  change  in  1840  and 
the  present  condition.  A  copious  bibliog- 
raphy closes  the  work.  International  Edu- 
cation Series.    351  pp.    Indexed.    i6mo. 
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American  Traits. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  German. 
By  Hugo  !  'unsterberg.    235  pp.    i2mo. 
Sec  review,  page  407- 

Concerning   Marriage. 

By  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  author  of  "How 
to  be  Happy  Though  Married,"  etc.  Es- 
says with  a  vein  of  cynical  humor  upon 
the  various  relations  of  the  sexes  which 
culminate  or  decline  into  marriage.  136 
pp.     i2mo.     Oblong. 

Economy. 

By  Orison  Swett  Marden,  author  of 
"Pushing  to  the  Front,"  etc.  The  author 
cites  the  intimate  relations  of  economy  and 
success,  by  pointing  out  the  careers  of 
men  like  Andrew  Carnegie,  P.  T.  Barnum 
and  Russell  Sage  as  instances  in  point. 
Economy  consists  not  alone  in  saving  the 
pennies,  but  also  in  storing  up  every  ex- 
perience, every  piece  of  knowledge,  every 
chance  friend.    Illustrated.    66  pp.    i2mo. 

My  Lady  Nicotine. 

A  study  in  smoke.  B.  J.  M.  Barrie,  au- 
thor of  "Sentimental  Tommy,"  etc.  A 
reprint,  with  numerous  illustrations  by  M. 
B.  Prendergast,  of  essays  on  tobacco, 
which  first  appeared  in  the  London  "Pall 
Mall  Gazette"  and  were  collected  in  a 
book  by  Mr.  Barrie  in  1895.    276  pp.     i2mo. 


Observations    of  Jay.      (A    Dog) 
and  Other  Stories. 

By  Morgan  Shepard.  Essays  on  dog 
life,  written  with  minute  sympathy  and 
illustrated  in  a  manner  which  recalls  his 
work  in  "The  Lark."  Other  animal  life  is 
introduced,  some  well  and  some  ill.  142 
pp.     i2mo. 

Painting  in  France  After  the  De- 
cline of  Classicism — Cotempo- 
rary  French  Painters. 

By  Philip  Gilbert  Hammerton,  author  of 
"A  Painter's  Camp,"  etc  A  reprint  of  two 
volumes  of  criticism  which  appeared  in 
1867  and  1868,  reviewing  the  transition  of 
French  art  from  the  cGissical  to  the  ro- 
mantic school.  With  sixteen  photographic 
illustrations  reproduced  in  photogravure. 
2  vols.     125,  133  pp.     i2mo. 

Parts  of  Speech — Essays  on 
English. 

By  Brander  Matthews.  This  volume 
brings  together  fourteen  essays  which  have 
appeared  in  various  periodicals,  discussing 
the  English  language  in  its  American 
form.  The  first  four  state  the  problem, 
seven  deal  with  questions  of  slang  usage, 
rime,  place,  names,  Americanisms,  etc, 
and  the  last  three  discuss  spelling,  closing 
with  an  attempt  to  define  Americanism. 
350  pp.     i2mo. 

Quiet  Hints  to  Growing  Preachers. 

By  Charles  Edward  Jefferson.  The  au- 
thor, who  is  the  pastor  of  one  of  the 
strongest  churches  in  New  York,  has  had 
this  book  in  mind  for  many  years,  but 
has  heretofore  found  it  impossible  to  de- 
vote the  necessary  time  to  its  preparation. 
The  material  is  new  and  the  work  is 
bound  to  attract  attention.  While  intended 
especially  for  the  clergy,  it  will  be  found 
to  contain  something  of  value  for  the  laity. 
The  relations  of  a  minister  with  his  charge 
are  so  constantly  undergoing  examination 
and  cross-examination  from  all  sides  that 
any  effort  to  define  or  direct  such  rela- 
tions should  meet  with  approval.  214  pp. 
i6mo. 

School,   College  and  Character. 

By  Le  Baron  Russell  Briggs.  In  this 
volume  the  Dean  of  IJarvard  College  prc- 
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sents  in  his  literary  style  the  results  of 
his  long  experience  both  as  a  teacher  and 
a  disciplinarian.  The  essays  on  "College 
Honor"  and  "Fathers,  Mothers  and  Fresh- 
men" are  not  less  surprising  in  their  sin- 
cerity and  plain  speaking  than  in  their 
literary  quality.    14S  pp.    i6mo. 

Simple  Life,  The. 

By  Charles  Wagner.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Mary  Louise  Hendee. 
This  is  a  charming  essay,  earnest 
direct,  appealing,  a  plea  for  "simple 
thoughts,  simple  words,  simple  pleasures, 
simple  beauty."  In  Paris,  that  "metrop- 
olis of  sophistication,"  as  someone  calls 
it,  a  simple  man  leads  a  simple  life,  a  life 
that  is  accomplishing  a  great  good.  No 
one  anywhere  should  fail  to  read  this  in- 
spiring book,  Wagner's  latest  work.  No 
one  in  reading  it  should  pass  over  the 
pleasing  introduction  by  Grace  King,  an 
introduction  that  contains  not  merely  a 
biographical  sketch,  but  an  explanation  of 
Wagner's  work  and  a  penetrative  estimate 
of  the  man  himself.    193  pp.    i6mo. 

Times  and  Young  Men,  The. 

By  Josiah  Strong,  author  of  "Our 
Country,"  etc.  A  short  but  practical  phi- 
losophy of  life  to  aid  the  young  in  steer- 
ing a  successful  course  amid  the  conflict- 
ing currents  of  modern  change.  240  pp. 
Indexed.    i6mo. 


Travel  in  the  First  Century 
After  Christ. 

With  special  reference  to  Asia  Minor. 
By  Caroline  A.  J.  Skeel.  This  essay  was 
originally  written  in  a  competition  for 
the  Gibson  prize  in  connection  with  Gir- 
ton  College.  Friedlander  has  been  freely 
nscd.  as  well  as  Prof.  Ramsay's  work  on 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  references  that  would 
naturally  be  made  to  classical  authors.  145 
pp.   i2mo. 

F       I         C        T        I        O        N 

Anna  Karenina. 

By  Lyof  N.  Tolstoi.  Translated  by  Na- 
than Haskell  Dole.  This  is  a  single  vol- 
ume of  Anna  Karenina.  The  edition  is 
neat  but  not  striking;  it  contains,  how- 
ever, in  ready,  portable  form  one  of  the 


great  books  that  should  be  universally 
known  and  universally  possessed.  Illus- 
trated.   i2mo. 

Anna  Karenina. 

By  Lyof  N.  Tolstoi.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  These 
are  days  in  which  the  market  is  simply 
flooded  with  good  things.  Not  the  least 
of  these  is  a  series  of  new  editions  of  Anna 
Karenina,  Tolstoi's  great  work.  This  is 
the  book  in  which  the  Russian  master  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  promptings  of  genius 
and  by  so  doing  produced  a  book  that 
would,  without  any  other  literary  work, 
have  placed  its  author  in  the  ranks  of  the 
illustrious.  For  a  gift  book  nothing  could 
be  more  acceptable  than  the  three  garnet- 
bound,  gilt-decorated  volumes  in  which 
Anna  Karenina  has  just  been  set  forth. 
With  frontispieces.     i2mo. 

Backslider,  The. 

By  Grant  Allen,  author  of  "An  African 
Millionaire,"  etc  This  book  portrays  life 
in  its  most  strenuous  and  trying  phases. 
Whether  dealing  with  the  nondescript  pop- 
ulation of  the  West  African  Coast,  the 
commonplaces  of  London  existence  or  the 
picturesque  conditions  of  life  in  the  West 
Indies,  Mr.  Allen  is  at  all  times  master 
of  his  subject,  at  all  times  intensely  inter- 
esting.   380  pp.    i2mo. 

Before  the  Dawn. 

A  story  of  Russian  life.     By  Pimcnoff- 
Noble.    401  pp.     i2mo.  ^ 
See  review,  ^agc  374. 

Beyond  the  Great  South  Wall. 

By  Frank  Savile.  author  of  **The  Bless- 
ing of  Essau,"  etc.    With  sundry  illustra- 
tions painted  by  one  Robert  L.  Mason. 
See  review,  page  391. 

Bob,  Son  of   Battle. 

By  Alfred  Ollivant.  As  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  theme  of  "Bob"  is  largely  built 
upon  the  famous  shepherd-dog  cup  trials 
of  the  North  of  England,  which  occur  only 
in  the  lake  region  near  the  Scottish  bor- 
der. Mr.  Dugmore  crossed  the  ocean  in 
1900  to  secure  the  pictures,  but  cloudy 
weather  during  the  whole  of  his  two  weeks* 
stay  made  it  impossible  to  get  any  result. 
Last  summer  he  visited  the  scenes  of 
"Bob"  again  during  the  cup  trials  for  this 
sole  purpose,  and  his  success  is  amply 
shown  in  this  new  edition.  Photograph- 
ically illustrated  by  A.  Radcliffe  Dugmore 

356  pp.    i2mo  .    r^n^n\o 
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Count  Hannibal,  a  romance  of  the 
court  of  France. 

By  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  author  of  "So- 
phia," etc.     With    frontispiece.     404    pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review,  page  382. 

Cynthia's  Way. 

By  Mrs.  Alfred  Sedgewick,  author  of 
"The  Inner  Shrine,"  etc.  A  pleasant  story 
of  modern  life — a  welcome  story,  for  youth 
and  happiness  sparkle  through  the  pages. 
In  the  beginning  Cynthia  is  reading  her 
seventh  proposal  of  marriage.  "I  defy  you 
to  say  I'm  not  pretty,'  cried  Cynthia.  *If 
you  were  ugly  you'd  know  it  was  the 
money  men  came  after.  Now  you  can 
never  make  up  your  mind  whether  it's  you 
or  your  millions,'  said  Mary." — ^322  pp. 
i2mo. — London  Academy. 


"  Debatable  Land,  The." 

By  Arthur  Colton.  This  story  has  its 
scenes  laid  in  New  England  and  in  the 
South,  and  besides  containing  a  number  of 
well-drawn  character  types,  such  as  the 
rough-and-ready  Morgan  Map  and  the 
quaintly  humorous  Mr.  Paulus,  gives  some 
battle  scenes  which  are  highly  praisewor- 
thy. The  love  story  concerns  a  hoydenish 
young  girl,  Helen  Bourne,  and  her  several 
suitors,  the  lucky  man,  Card  Windham, 
being  a  character  which  is  specially  well 
drawn.  American  Novel  Series.  312  pp. 
i2mo.  * 

Derelict,  The. 

Bv  Cutcliflfe  Hyne.  Mr.  Hyne  imparts 
the  flavor  of  the  brine  to  his  portrayals  of 
life  on  reckless  traders  and  great  liners, 
not  by  the  use  of  unintelligible  dialect,  but 
by  a  thorough  understanding  of  his  sub- 
feet,  which  reveals  the  practical  seaman 
as  well  as  the  clever  writer.    368  pp.   i2mo. 

Fiery  Dawn,  Thre. 

By   M.    E.   Coleridge,   author   of   "The 
King  With    Two    Faces,"   etc.     361    pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review,  page  385. 

Elizabeth  and  Her   German 
Garden 

A  somewhat  ludicrous  (in  appearance) 
edition  of  that  really  charming  work, 
^'Elizabeth    and    Her    German    Garden." 


The  cover,  in  brown  and  gold,  with  red 
letters,  is  passable,  but  the  sprawling  mar- 
ginal decorations  of  flying  birds,  cherry- 
trees,  pine-cones,  etc.,  remind  one  more 
of  a  juvenile  picture-book  than  a  grown- 
up book  of  fiction.  We  think  "Elizabeth" 
in  her  plain  dress  far  more  acceptable  than 
"Elizabeth"  in  her  gaudy  holiday  attire. 
Illustrated  by  Alberta  Hall.    i2mo. 

Firebrand,  The. 

By  S.  R.  Crockett,  author  of  'The 
Stickit  Minister,"  etc.  In  this  romance 
the  author  forsakes  Scotland  and  takes 
his  hero  into  Spain.  He  is  an  impulsive 
young  Scotchman,  appropriately  named 
"The  Firebrand,"  who  prefers  a  roving 
career  of  adventure  abroad  to  the  quiet 
life  on  the  family  estates.  The  story  opens 
in  the  time  when  the  followers  of  Maria 
Christina  and  those  of  Don  Carlos  are 
contesting  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
throne.  Although  the  hero  has  no  per- 
sonal preference,  he  is  persuaded  to  lead  a 
daring  enterprise  to  abduct  the  little  Prin- 
cess Isabella  and  the  Queen  Regent.  It  is 
only  through  the  interference  of  a  Carlist 
brigand  chief  that  the  plot  fails.  With  the 
royal  family  in  his  charge  RoUo  and  his 
little  band  fight  stubbornly  to  protect 
them  from  a  guerrilla  leader.  They  are 
succored  by  a  royalist  regiment  and  safe 
at  Madrid  the  Queen  forgets  the  hostile 
plot  and  rewards  the  brave  Scotchman 
for  his  gallant  protection.  516  pp.  i2mo. 
— Philadelphia  Record. 

For  Love  on  Crown. 

A  romance.    By  Arthur  W.  Marchmont, 
author  of  "In  the  Name  of  a  Woman," 
etc.    Illustrated  by  D.  Murray  Smith.    354 
pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  381. 

Fortune  of  Christina  M'Nab,  The. 

By  S.  MacNaughton.  Christina  M'Nab 
was  the  daughter  of  a  close-fisted  elder  of 
the  Pre 2  Kirk,  who,  after  pinching  himself 
and  the  girl  with  scrupulous  severity,  died 
leaving  her  an  income  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand a  year.  The  canny  Scots  girl,  who 
was  engaged  to  marry  a  clever  electrical 
engineer,  frankly  tells  him  that  her  for- 
tune is  worth  a  title,  and  that  she  means 
to  have  one.  She  pays  two  thousand 
pounds  for  a  year's  novitiate  with  Lady 
Anne  Drummond,  on  the  understanding 
that  she  is  to  have  her  chances;  but  Lady 
Anne,  instead  of  coaching  her,  suffers  her 
to  flounder  amongs  her^  guests  and  make 
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herself  needlessly  ridiculous.  Christina 
docs  not  show  up  well  under  the  ordeal; 
she  is  priggish  and  selfish,  and  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  a  sympathetic  heroine.  The 
book,  however,  has  some  well-drawn  char- 
acters and  amusing  situations,  and  is  on 
the  whole  sufficiently  entertaining.  Ap- 
plctons'  Town  and  Country  Library.  314 
pp.     Paper.     i2mo. — London  Athenaeum. 

Franks  :    Duellist. 

A  novel.  By  Ambrose  Pratt  "Franks, 
duellist,"  himself  tells  the  story  of  adven- 
ture and  hairbreadth  escapes  during  the 
years  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  when 
Napoleon  was  planning  the  invasion  of 
England.  The  Emperor,  Talleyrand,  the 
elder  Pitt,  and  many  other  French  and 
English  notables  are  introduced.  339  pp. 
i2mo. 

God  Seeker. 

A  tale  of  old  Styria.  By  Peter  Rosegger, 
author  of  "The  Forest  Schoolmaster,"  etc. 
Authorized    translation    by    Frances    E. 
Skinner.    475  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  387. 

"God's  Wills   It.''     A  tale  of  the 
First  Crusade. 

By  William  Stearns  Davis,  author  of  "A 
Friend  of  Caesar.     With  illustrations  by 
Louis  Betts.     552  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  369. 

Gold-Stealers,  The. 

A  story  of  Waddy.  By  Edward  Dyson. 
A  book  about  boys  at  the  entrance  of 
adult  life,  whose  scene  opens  in  a  school 
in  Victoria,  Australia.  It  is,  in  short,  an 
Australian  juvenile.  The  current  of  the 
story  is  carried  on  through  the  mining  re- 
gion of  Australia  and  includes  more  love- 
making  than  is  usual  in  a  novel  intended, 
as  this  apparently  is,  for  youth.  Illustrated. 
310  pp.    i2mo. 

Great  White  Way,  The. 

By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  author  of 
'The  Van  Dwellers,"  etc.  With  drawings 
by  Bernard  J.  Rosenmeyer,  sketches  by 
Chatmcey  Gale,  and  maps,  etc.,  from  Mr. 
Chase's  note  book.  327  pp.  i2mo. 
Sec  review,  page  388. 

Her  First  Appearance. 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis,  author  of 
"Van  Bibber  and  Others,"  etc.  This  is  a 
new  edition   of   Mr.   Davis's  well-known 


work,  in  the  form  of  a  dainty  gift-book. 
It  is  bound  in  blue  and  gold,  with  deckel 
edge;  text  clear,  and  ample  margins  re- 
lieved by  gilt  borders  and  numerous  pen 
and  ink  sketches,  the  latter,  as  well  as  the 
full-pajre  illustrations,  being  by  Charles 
Dana  Gibson  and  E.  M.  Ashe.    53  pp.  i2mo. 

House  Party,  A. 

An  account  of  the  stories  told  at  a  gath- 
ering of   famous   American   authors,   the 
story  tellers  being  introduced    by     Paul 
Leicester  Ford.    418  pp.    i2mo. 
Sec  review,  page  375- 

Idyls  of  the  Gass. 

By  Martha  Wolfcnstein.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  379. 

In  the  Fog. 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  A  detective 
utory  told  with  great  skill,  conveyed  in  a 
Scries  of  stories  told  at  a  club  in  London, 
"the  most  exclusive  club  in  the  world."  It 
originally  Lppearcd  in  "Collier's,"  and  is 
in  a  new  vein.  Illustrated  by  Thomas 
Mitchell  Peirce  and  F.  D.  Steele.  IS5  PP. 
i2mo. 


Latin  Quarter,  The. 

By  Henry  Murger.  Translated  by 
Ellen  Marriage  and  John  Selwyn.  With  an 
introduction  by  Arthur  Symons.  This 
translation  of  Murger  ("Scenes  de  la  Vie 
de  Boheme")  endeavors  as  far  as  may  be 
to  give  expression  to  the  somewhat  capri- 
cious style  of  the  author,  but  without  much 
success.  While  the  charm  of  the  original 
is  lost,  the  novel  gives  the  best  record 
which  has  ever  been  made  of  Bohemia. 
Masterpieces  of  Modern  French  Fiction. 
403  pp.     i2mo. 

Lifting  of  a  Finger,  The. 

By  Ina  Brevoort  Roberts.  Why  two 
leading  characters  of  this  story  ever  got 
married  is  a  mystery  the  story,  itself,  does 
not  solve.  Margaret  Winthrop  has  just 
been  heartlessly  jilted  when  the  book 
opens,  and  Francis  Bellamy  is  a  notorious 
rake.  After  a  ball,  he  makes  a  bet  that 
within  a  month  he  will  have  kissed  her 
with  her  consent,  and  forthwith  proposes 
marriage  with  her.  As  her  father  is  in 
financial  difficulties  and  Bellamy  rich,  she 
consents.  There  is  no  pretense  of  affec- 
tion on  either  side;  and  after  marriage 
they  lead  lives  utterly  independent  of  eafh 
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other,  only  meeting  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Margaret  writes  and  publishes 
anonymously  a  book  which  is  the  "key  to 
her  inner  nature."  Bellamy  reads  it,  and 
finds  it  strikes  a  responsive  chord  within 
himself.  The  loss  of  his  money  makes  him 
dependent  upon  his  wife;  for  he  has  set- 
tled half  his  fortune  upon  her.  The  neces- 
sary explanations  bring  these  two  more 
closely  together,  and  suddenly  they  dis- 
cover that  they  love  each  other,  though 
why  they  should  is  beyond  comprehension. 
242  pp.     i6uio.— N.  Y.  Times. 

Lillian  and  Lili. 

By  the  author  of  "The  Atelier  du  Lys," 
etc.  A  story  for  girls,  whose  scene  is  laid 
in  the  North  country,  among  Squire  folk, 
in  a  mansion  on  the  North  Sea,  in  a  par- 
ish owned  by  the  head  of  the  family.  The 
daughter  of  a  disinherited  son  married  to 
a  Frenchwoman  coming  in  contact  with 
the  daughter  of  the  second  son,  who  in- 
herits the  property,  the  different  training 
and  ideals  of  French  and  English  life  form 
the  basis  of  the  novel.  Illustrated.  329  pp. 
i2mo. 

Man  Who  Knew  Better. 

A  Christmas  dream.  By  T.  Gallon,  au- 
thor of  "Tatterley,"  etc.  This  novel  tells 
a  pretty  story  of  hard-hearted  worldliness 
redeemed  by  bitter  experience,  and, 
thoutrh  the  author's  plan  of  effort  is  not 
original,  he  has  treated  this  theme  in 
charming  style.  Andrew  Judkin  is  the 
crusty,  calculating  character  who  holds 
the  centre  of  the  stage,  so  to  speak,  and  it 
is  his  redemption  by  means  of  the  love  of 
a  little  child  which  is  the  chief  episode. 
This  Andrew  Judkin  may  best  be  described 
in  the  words  of  the  author:  "Andrew  Jud- 
kins  was  a  man  who  ruled  his  life  by 
measure — and  the  narrowest  measure  at 
that.  So  many  pounds,  shillings  and  pence 
bought  so  much  of  this  and  so  much  of 
that,  according  to  the* state  of  the  market; 
this  man  could  be  reached  by  such  a  sum 
or  by  its  equivalent,  that  man  by  so  much 
more  or  less.  Every  man  had  his  price — 
every  woman.  But  he  knew  nothing  of 
women;  they  were  a  necessary  evil,  and 
nothing  more."  But  Andrew  learns  in  the 
end  that  he  knew  better  than  this — ^just 
how  and  why  he  learns  this  must  be  left 
to  the  reader  to  discover  for  himself. 
Illustrated  by  Gorson  Browne.  224  pp. 
i2mo. — Philadelphia    Record. 

Margaret  Warrener. 

By  Alice  Brown.    502  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  377. 


Middlemarch. 

A  study  of  Provincial  life.  By  George 
Eliot.  "Middlemarch"  in  this  edition 
makes  a  thick  volume,  in  type  somewhat 
smaller  than  is  usually  associated  with  a 
library  edition,  a  step  made  necessary  by  a 
desire  to  keep  the  work  to  one  volume. 
With  frontispiece.    607  pp.    8vo. 

Minette. 

A  story  of  the  First  Crusade.  By  George 
F.  Cram.  With  illustrations  by  Waldo 
Bowser  and  F.  D.  Schook.  397  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  371. 


Modern  Antaeus. 

By  the  author  of  "An  Englishwoman's 
Love   Letters."     519  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page    387. 

Mr.  Munchausen. 

By  John  Kendrick  Bangs.  The  author 
has  discovered  for  us  in  this  volume  the 
present  stopping  place  of  that  famous  ra- 
conteur of  dear  comic  memory,  the  late 
Hieronymus  Carl  Friedrich,  sometime 
Baron  Munchausen,  and  he  transmits  to  us 
some  further  adventures  of  this  traveler 
and  veracious  relator  of  merry  tales.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  of  these  tales,  and,  judg- 
ing by  Mr.  Bangs'  recital  of  them,  the 
Baron's  adventures  on  this  mundane 
sphere  were  no  more  exciting  than  those 
he  has  encountered  since  taking  the  ferry 
across  the  Styx.  Mr.  Bangs  proves  him- 
self well  worthy  of  the  task  of  reintro- 
ducing this  merry  old  wag  to  modern  fun- 
lovers,  and  in  selecting  from  the  tales  the 
Baron  has  related  to  him  he  has  chosen 
with  an  eye  to  the  humorous  which  is  un- 
failing in  its  clearness  and  keenness  of 
perception.  Embellished  with  drawings 
by  Peter  Newell.  180  pp.  i2mo.— Phila- 
delphia Press. 


Nanna. 

From  the  Danish  of  Holger  Drachman. 
Rewritten  in  English  by  Francis  F. 
Browne.  This  story  is  of  a  fishing  town, 
on  a  bay  on  the  shore  of  the  cold  Northern 
Sea,  whose  inhabitants  are  grimly  silent 
seafarers  and  simple  villagers.  Nanna  is 
the  daughter  of  Captain  Spang,  and 
Tonnes  has  risen  to  be  first  mate  on  the 
captain's  ship.  But  during  this  time  he  has 
been  falling  in  love  with  Nanna;  and  she, 
being  young  and  capricious,  has.  made  his 
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wooing  difficult.  Captain  Spang  is  lost  at 
sea,  and  Nanna  holds  Tonnes  responsible 
and  sends  him  away.  A  description  of  a 
storm  closes  the  book,  and  tells  how 
Nanna  finally  relents  when  she  has  a 
chance  to  save  Tonnes*  life,  bringing  the 
love-idyll  to  a  happy  termination.  Tales 
From  Foreign  Lands.    208  pp.    i8mo. 

One  of  My  Sons. 

By   Anna    Katherine    Green,    author  of 
"  The  Leavenworth  Case, '  *  etc.     Illustrated. 
366  pp.    i2mo. 
Sec  review,  page  380. 

Ordeal  of  Elizabeth,  The. 

With  frontispiece  by  C.  Allan  Gilbert. 
412  pp.     i2mo. 
Sec  review,  page  375. 

Orloff  and  His  Wife. 

Talcs  of  the  Barefoot  Brigade.  By 
Maxim  Gorky.  Translated  from  the  Rus- 
sian by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  All  of  these 
stories  except  one  deal  with  episodes  in 
the  lives  of  the  vagabonds  whom  Gorky 
has  met  in  his  tramp-life  in  Russia.  The 
types  are  as  varied  as  the  portraiture  is 
vivid.  Authorized  edition.  With  frontis- 
piece.   485  pp.     i2mo. 

Princess  Cynthia,  The. 

By  Marguerite   Bryant,   author   of  "A 
Great  Responsibility,"  etc.    Illustrated  by 
George  R.  Havelka.    404  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  378. 

Princess  Puck. 

By  Una  L.  Silberrad,  author  of  "The 
Enchanter,"  etc.  The  scene  of  this  story 
is  laid  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  small  Eng- 
lish country  town  which  the  author  knows 
so  well,  and  it  is  full  of  the  keen  feeling  for 
nature  and  the  simpler  things  of  life  that 
is  a  marked  characteristic  of  Miss  Sil- 
bcrrad's  work.  The  young  girl  whose 
nickname  forms  the  title,  is  a  genuine  crea- 
tion, full  of  character,  strong  and  resource- 
ful, yet  always  womanly  and  most  lovable. 
445  pp.    i2mo. 

Real  Worid,  The. 

By  Robert  Herrick,  author  of  "The  Web 
of  Life,"  etc.  This  book  is  unusually  sat- 
isfying, in  that  it  breaks  away,  for  once, 
from  the  stereotyped  story  of  man's  over- 


throw when  tempted  by  the  woman  he 
loves.  That  outcome  has,  to  be  sure,  the 
sanction  of  venerable  antiquity.  But 
t.igher  criticism  has  done  many  remark- 
able things  already.  Can  it  not  revise  the 
rncient  order  and  show  us  an  Adam  who 
refuses  to  eat  at  Eve's  tempting?  This 
part  of  Mr.  Herrick's  story  is  clearer  than 
his  "real"  and  "unreal"  worlds.  Some- 
how by  constant  repetition  and  insistence 
upon  antithesis  the  words  come  to  mean 
very  li  tie.  The  connection  between  the 
real  and  unreal  world,  and  the  fight  be- 
tween spirit  and  flesh  is  not  so  clear  to  the 
reviewer's  mind  as  it  seems  to  be  to  Mr. 
Herrick's.  The  warfare  of  spirit  with  fiesh 
is  easy  to  comprehend,  being  very  old  and 
very  frequently  described.  The  other  is 
more  or  less  fanciful  and  metaphysical.  It 
hinders  rather  than  helps  our  comprehen- 
sion. Suspense  is  well  managed  in  "The 
Real  World;"  the  hero  steadily  approaches 
the  dividing  line  between  safety  and  ruin, 
and  you  are  kept  in  agitated  suspense  until 
that  dramatic  climax.  A  number  of  power- 
Tdl  scenes  add  color  and  forcefulness  to  a 
story  in  the  main  eminently  satisfactory. 
358  pp.    i2mo.— -Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Screen,  The. 

By  Paul  Bourget.  Life  has  its  ironies. 
Such  is  the  concluding  remark  made  by 
Paul  Bourget  at  the  very  close  of  his  new 
book.  This  sentence  may  serve  as  a  leg- 
end for  the  entire  novel,  which  is  in  M. 
Bourget's  characteristic  vein  of  subtle 
psychological  analysis.  It  begins,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  with  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain  types.  The  rivalry  of  two  women 
for  the  same  lover  is  the  subject  of  the 
plot.  The  entire  situation  turns  upon  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  woman,  who,  unknown 
to  all,  saves  the  honor  of  another  who  has 
wronged  her  by  not  revealing  a  secret 
learned  by  her  while  behind  a  screen.  The 
character  studies  contained  in  this  society 
novel  of  to-dav  are  in  Bourget's  most  fin- 
ished style.  Illustrated.  152  pp.  i2mo. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Shoulder  Straps  and  Sun-Bonnets. 

By  Edith  Elmer  Wood.  A  collection  of 
the  bright  naval  and  rural  stories  which 
the  author  has  contributed  to  the  leading 
periodicals.    317  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 

Snares  of  the  Worid,  The. 

By  Hamilton  Aide.  The  author,  widely 
known  for  a  number  of  novels  and  several 
successful  plays,   familiar     with    Xnglish- 
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European  and  American  life,  has  made  this 
novel  rather  a  picture  of  current  and 
somewhat  frivolous  society,  with  occa- 
sional touches  of  art  and  the  world's  wider 
life.  It  is  in  some  sense  a  retrospective  ro- 
mance.   414  pp.    i2mo. 


Stories  of  the  Colleges. 

This  is  a  slight  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary paths  of  literature.  It  is  a  digression 
that  clearly  marks  the  tendency  of  our 
age  to  literary  rivalry.  Somehing  new, 
something  different  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury cry.  Here  we  find  a  book  comprised 
of  nine  stories,  each  of  which  is  contrib- 
uted by  a  college  graduate  now  noted  in 
the  literary  field.  Thus,  Harvard  is  repre- 
sented by  Owen  Wister,  Princeton  by 
Burton  Egbert  Stevenson,  Chicago  by 
James  Weber  Linn.  All  the  stories  deal 
with  life  in  these  respective  universities, 
and  most  of  them  are  full  of  sprightly  life 
and  rare  good  humor.  Were  we  to  draw 
comparisons,  we  should  probably  find  that 
the  best  work  has  been  done  by  Francis 
Churchill  Williams,  the  author  of  "J.  Dev- 
lin— Boss,"  and  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady, 
author  of  "When  Blades  are  Out  and 
Love's  Afield."  These  gentlemen  are  iden- 
tified with  Pennsylvania  and  Annapolis. 
353  pp.    i2mo. 


Tale  of  Two  Cities,  A. 

By  Charles  Dickens.  This  novel,  one 
of  the  shortest  written  by  Dickens,  makes 
on  India  paper  one-half  of  a  thin  volume 
with  Cruikshank's  illustrations,  the  other 
half  of  the  volume  being  occupied  with  a 
"Child's  History  of  England."  The  type 
is  readable  and  the  volume  is  a  i6mo, 
pocket  size.  This  is  the  first  issue  of  an 
edition  of  Dickens  in  17  volumes.  421  pp. 
i8mo. 


That  Girl  Montana. 

By  Marah  Ellis  Ryan,  author  of  "The 
Bondwoman,"  etc.  With  frontispiece.  357 
pp.    i2mo. 


Under  the  Skylights. 

By  Henry  B.  Fuller,  author  of  "The 
Chevalier  of  Pensieri  Vane,"  etc.  This  is  a 
group  of  three  clever  little  studies  of  New 
York  life,full  of  bright  if  somewhat  dis- 
jointed  and   exaggerated   character-work, 


witty  sayings,  and  the  atmosphere  of  Bo- 
hemia. Many  of  the  characters  reside  in  a 
large  studio  building  originally  called  "The 
Warren,"  but  nicknamed  later  **The  Rabbit 
Hutch,"  the  inmates  quite  naturally  tak- 
ing the  name  of  the  Bunnies.  There  is  a 
sly  satire  in  "The  Downfall  of  Abner 
Joyce,"  a  capital  piece  of  charcter  work 
in  the  painter,  Ignace  Prochnow,  who  fig- 
ures in  "Little  O'Grady  vs.  the  Grind- 
stone," and  some  broad  farce  comedy  of 
a  kind  to  delight  in,  when  one  comes  to  the 
last  story,  or  "Dr.  Gowdy  and  the  Squash." 
382  pp.    i2mo. — Washington  Times. 

Velvet  Glove,  The. 

By  Henry  Seton  Merriman,  author  of 
"In  Kedar's  Tents,"  etc.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  385. 

When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower. 

Rewritten  and  rendered  into  modem 
English  from  Sfr  Edwin  Caskoden's  Me- 
moir. By  Edwin  Caskoden  (Charles  Ma- 
jor). Julia  Marlowe  Edition.  With  scenes 
from  the  play.  358  pp.  With  notes.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  3S4. 

When  Love  Is  Young. 

A  novel.  By  Roy  Rolfe  Gilson.  This 
book  describes  the  various  loves  of  a  very 
young  gentleman,  a  sort  of  American  Sen- 
timental Tommy.  It  begins  with  his  baby- 
hood and  ends  with  his  marriage.  After 
that  event  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  his  af- 
fections ceased  to  resemble  a  circus  and 
took  on  the  form  of  a  continuous  perform- 
ance. The  book  is  a  sweet  and  wholesome 
series  of  sketches,  at  any  rate,  and  full 
of  humor;  for  the  hero  never  takes  him- 
self too  seriously  to  be  amusing.  The  best 
bit  of  character  drawing,  perhaps,  is  in 
the  portraits  of  the  people  in  a  New  York 
boarding  house,  notably  Miss  Loreli  Vane, 
who  is  all  that  the  name  implies.  American 
Novel  Series.  283  pp.  i2mo. — Washing- 
ton Times. 
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Modern  Bridge. 

'*Slam."    With  the  Laws  of  Bridge 


as   approved   by   the   Portland   and  Turf 
Clubs.    By  "Boaz."    A  treatise  on  bridge 
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whist  based  on  the  laws  of  the  game  as 
compiled  by  the  author  and  adopted  by 
the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs  of  London. 
The  game  is  first  discussed,  careful  in- 
structions occupy  the  most  of  the  volume, 
accompanied  by  illustrations  from  vari- 
ous hands,  and  the  laws  already  mentioned 
dose  the  manxial.    145  PP-    i8mo. 
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GUIDEBOOKS 

Guide  to  Italy. 

A  guide  book  somewhat  larger  than 
Bacdaker's,  printed  in  smaller  type  than 
Murray's  and  about  the  same  size.  The 
general  plan  approaches  more  nearly  to 
Murray's  than  to  Baedaker's.  As  the  au- 
thor frankly  expresses,  his  purpose  is  "to 
assist  the  traveller  in  cultivating  pure 
taste  and  in  forming  a  sound  opinion," 
though  sufficient  concession  is  made  to 
draw  attention  to  works  of  art  which  **hap- 
pcn  to  have  acquired  a  reputation  which 
was  probably  undeserved."  The  work  is 
said  to  be  particularly  intended  for  those 
whose  time  is  limited.  The  maps  furnish 
more  hipsometric  details  than  usually  ap- 
pear on  the  folded  charts  of  a  guide  book. 
The  introductory  papers  are  written  from 
an  extremely  modern  standpoint,  Raphael 
being  treated  from  the  point  of  discrim- 
inating not  to  say  patronizing  criticism. 
The  maps  of  the  Forum  and  other  Roman 
plans  include  discoveries  which  are  ap- 
parently brought  down  to  the  spring  of 
1901.  In  its  general  appearance  this  guide 
book  closely  resembles  the  conventional 
pattern.  Macmillan's  Guides.  331  pp. 
Indexed.     i6mo. 
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HISTORY 

American  Political  History. 

To  the  death  of  Lincoln.  Popularly  told 
by  Viola  A.  Conklin.  This  history  "owes 
its  origin  to  a  course  of  parlor  lectures 
which  resulted  from  the  remark  of  a  cul- 
tured woman,  .who  entered  actively  into 
the  opporttmities  of  her  New  York  life. 
'I  have     attended,*  she     declared,  'parlor 


classes  for  the  study  of  great  men,  the  his- 
torical epochs,  the  music,  the  art,  the  lit- 
erature, and  even  the  drama  of  nearly 
every  land  in  Europe,  but  remain  lament- 
ably ignorant  of  the  history  of  my  own 
country.  Write  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
the  political  history  of  the  United  States 
and  I  promise  to  form  a  class  of  women 
all  as  ill-informed  as  I  am  and  equally  anx- 
ious to  learn.*  It  was  a  plea  that  demanded 
compliance,  and  the  interest  aroused  by  the 
lectures  suggested  a  fuller  treatment  of  the 
subject  in  a  more  permanent  form."  A 
very  brief  introduction  brings  the  author, 
after  two  chapters  describing  colonial  in- 
stitutions into  Virginia  and  Massachusetts, 
to  the  revolutionary  period.  Half  the 
work  carries  this  perioa  to  the  close  of 
Monroe.  The  remainder  is  occupied  with 
the  next  forty  years.  Prof.  E.  G.  Bourne, 
of  Yale,  has  given  the  work  examination 
and  suggestion  before  publication.  416  pp. 
Indexed.     i2mo. 


Beautiful  Women  in  Art. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Armand 
Dayot.  By  H.  Twitchell.  In  this  work, 
apart  from  its  illustrative  excellence,  the 
author  has  g^ven  interesting  data  as  to  the 
artists,  with  notices  of  the  subjects  painted. 
The  chapters  on  the  portraiture  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  most  complete, 
particularly  so  in  the  treatment  of  the 
English  school.  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Romney,  Raeburn,  Hoppner,  with  Law- 
rence, are  fully  presented,  and  there  are 
pictorial  examples  of  their  most  noted 
works.  2  vols.  310,  344  pp.  Indexed 
i2mo.     N.  Y.  Times  Saturday  Review. 


Childho9d  of  Queen  Victoria,  The. 

By  Mrs.  Gerald  Gurney  (Dorothy  Fran- 
ces Blomfield).  This  account  of  the  child- 
life  of  Queen  Victoria  gives  for  the  first 
time,  by  permission  of  the  King,  a  little 
childish  letter  from  Princess  Victoria  to 
Dr.  Davy,  probably  the  first  she  ever 
wrote,  and  a  miniature  not  before  pub- 
lished. The  details  of  child-life  are  mi- 
nutely told  from  new  sources.  Illus- 
trated.   238  pp.    i2mo. 


Chivalry. 

By  F.  Warre  Cornish,  M.  A.  This  con- 
tribution to  the  series  of  "Social  England" 
endeavors  to  present  the  social  side  of 
chivalry  .  Instead  of  giving  a  continuous 
chronological  account,  the  chapters  take 
up  education,  tournaments,   crusades,  her- 
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aldry,  ceremony,  military  orders,  the  po- 
sition of  women,  and  other  aspects  of  the 
period  in  which  chivalry  was  the  control- 
ling international  influence  in  European 
life.  With  twenty-seven  illnstrations. 
369  pp.     i2mo. 


Colonial  Prose   and  Poetry. 

Edited  by  William  P.  Trent  and  Benja- 
min W.  Wells.  Prof.  Trent,  who  left  a 
Southern  university  to  accept  a  position  at 
Barnard  College,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  W. 
Wells,  now  on  the  staff  of  the  "Church- 
man," the  author  of  several  works  on 
French  letters,  have  collected  in  these 
three  small  volumes  selections  from  "Co- 
lonial Prose  and  Poetry,"  aiming  "espe- 
cially to  show  the  development  of  na- 
tional culture  and  ideals."  Political  life 
and  historical  interests,  while  not  omitted, 
assume  a  secondary  place,  and  the  series 
attempts  to  present  passages  such  as  re- 
veal most  the  literary  art  of  individual  au- 
thors and  of  the  national  mind.  Conden- 
sation has  been  freely  used,short  accounts 
have  been  prefaced  to  each  author,  and 
each  period  has  been  described  in  an  in- 
troduction. The  first  volume,  "The  Trans- 
planting of  Culture"  (1607-1650)  extends 
from  John  Smith  to  Anne  Bradstreet;  the 
second,  "The  Beginnings  of  Americanism" 
(1650-1710),  from  Edward  Johnson  to  Rob- 
ert Beverly,  and  the  third,  "The  Growth 
of  the  National  Spirit"  (1710-1775),  from 
John  Wise  to  Philip  Vickers  Fithian, 
With  frontispiece.  3  vols.  331,  360,  287 
pp.     i8mo. 


Dames  and  Daughters  of  Colonial 
Days ;  Dames  and  Daughters 
of  the  Young  Republic 

By   Geraldine    Brooks.     Illustrated.     2 
vols.    284,  287  pp.    8vo. 
See  review,  page  394. 


to  place  the  material  in  this  share  of 
Erasmus'  letters,  most  of  them  relating  to 
visits  to  England  and  collectively  cover- 
ing the  first  period  of  his  life  as  a  scholar, 
within  the  reach  of  students.  It  includes 
only  39  pages  of  a  volume  of  496  pages, 
the  remainder,  457  pages,  represents  a 
translation  of  his  letters  relating  to  his 
English  visit,  associated  with  a  contin- 
uous history  and  commentary  giving  a  rec- 
ord of  this  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
life  of  Erasmus  as  far  as  English-speaking 
readers  are  concerned.  English  transla- 
tions.   465  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 


First   Across  the  Continent. 

The  story  of  the  exploring  expedition 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1803-4-5.  By  Noah 
Brooks.  Illustrated.  361  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. 


Foundations  of  American  Foreign 
Policy,  The. 

With  a  working  bibliography.  By  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart.  293  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  398. 


Great  Deserts  and  Forests  of 
North  America,  The. 

By  Paul  Fountain.  With  a  preface  by 
W.  H.  Hudson,  F.  Z.  S.,  author  of  "The 
Naturalist  in  La  Plata,"  etc.  The  Mis- 
sissippi valley  occupies  nearly  one-third  of 
this  volume.  After  a  short  sketch  of  the 
Indian,  the  book  turns  to  the  desert  and 
the  plateau  of  California  and  Colorado, 
with  a  chapter  upon  the  Yosemite  valley 
as  a  characteristic  phenomenon.  293  pp. 
With  appendix.    8vo. 


Epistles  of  Erasmus,  The. 

From  his  earliest  letters  to  his  fifty- 
first  year.  Arranged  in  order  of  time.  By 
Francis  Morgan  Nichols.  After  a  prefa- 
tory discussion,  a  registry  is  presented 
giving  the  probable  date,  place,  addressee 
and  original  place  of  publication  of  723 
letters,  extending  to  the  close  of  1517, 
when  Erasmus  was  in  his  fifty-first  year, 
with  an  alphabetical  table  of  correspond- 
ents.   This  chronological  table  is  intended 


Henry   Schomberb  Kerr,   Sailor 
and  Jesuit. 

By  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell-Scott  Henry 
Schomberg  Kerr  (1838-1895),  second  son 
of  Lord  Henry  Kerr,  entered  the  navy 
in  1852,  just  after  his  father  became  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  In  1867  he  became  a  no- 
vitiate in  the  Jesuit  order,  and  after  ten 
years  of  preparation  he  entered  upon  ac- 
tive work  in  India  and  Africa,  and  later 
on  the  Zambesi,  where  he  died.  The  work 
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is  a  sympathetic  recital  of  the  labor,  intel- 
lect and  religious  life  of  an  able  and  devout 
Jesuit.  With  two  portraits  and  a  map. 
413  pp.    i2mo. 

Israel    Putnam,    Pioneer,    Ranger 
and  Major-General,  1718-1790 

By  William  Farrand  Livingston.  Ameri- 
can Men  of  Energy.    Illustrated.    419  PP- 
Indexed.     i2mo. 
Sec  review,  page  391. 

Italian  Characters  in  the  Epoch  of 
Unification. 

By  the  Countess  Evelyn  Martinengo 
Ccsaresco,  author  of  "The  Liberation  of 
Italy,"  etc.  "Italian  Characters  ("Patrioli 
Italiani")  is  by  an  Englishwoman  mar- 
ried to  an  Italian,  who  wrote  a 
life  of  Cabour  in  1869.  After  pass- 
ing through  three  editions  in  Italy 
these  sketches  of  the  leading  figures  of  the 
Italian  revolution,  written  with  feminine 
sympathy  and  appreciation,  much  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  a  careful  description 
of  the  share  played  by  women  in  the 
movement,  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish and  most  favorably  received.  The 
work  is  a  complement  to  more  ordered 
histories,  having  all  the  personal  flavor  of 
historical  romance.  New  edition.  304  pp. 
8vo. 


King  and  the  Cross,  The. 

A  tale  of  old  and  new  Frajice.  By 
George  Alfred  Stringer  and  Eliza  C. 
Walker  Stringer.  An  historical  romance, 
whose  hero,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
seeks  Canada  and  the  life  of  French  ex- 
ploration and  combat  with  the  Iroquois. 
One  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  book 
is  a  Jesuit  engaged  in  the  work  of  Catholic 
missions.    345  pp.    i2mo. 


Lamarck,   the   Founder  of 
Evolution. 

His  life  and  work  .  With  translation  of 
his  writings  on  organic  evolution.  By  Al- 
pheus  S.  Packard,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  author 
of  "Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,"  etc. 
A  life  of  Lamarck,  compiled  after  a  visit 
Uken  to  Paris  in  1899  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  materials  for  this  biography. 
It  is  written  in  cordial  sympathy  with  La- 
marck's theory  of  evolution,  laying  stress 
upon  the  influence  and  transmission  of  spe- 


cific characteristics  through  inheritance. 
Half  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  Lamarck's  theories  and  Neola- 
marckism,  with  a  biography.  With  front- 
ispiece.   445  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

Lincoln's  Plan  of  Reconstruction. 

By  Charles  H.  McCarthy,  Ph.D.    497  PP. 
8vo. 
See  review,  page  399. 

Madame  Recamier  and  Her 
Friends. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Madame 
Lenorment  by  Josephine  M.  Luyster.  This 
volume  is  the  result  of  much  careful  sift- 
ing of  available  material  by  Mr.  Williams, 
and  forms  an  absorbing  work.  There  are 
eight  photogravures  and  fifteen  half-tones 
from  rare  paintings,  engravings,  etc.  The 
subjects  include  Madame  Recamier  (from 
David's  painting),  Madame  de  Stael, 
Queen  Hortense,  Queen  Caroline  of  Na- 
ples, Mademoiselle  Rachel,  the  actress. 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  Chateaubriand, 
and  others  of  equal  interest.  New  edition. 
2  vols.    281,  408  pp.    i2mo. 

Mohawk  Valley.  The. 

Its  legends  and  its  history.    By  W.  Max 
Reed.  With  illustrations  from  photographs 
by  J.  Arthur.    444  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 
See  review,  page  393. 

Monsieur  Vincent. 

A  sketch  of  a  Christian  social  reformer 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  By  James  Ad- 
derly,  author  of  "Francis,"  etc.  The 
group  of  lives  which  has  been  written 
since  1664  on  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  is  made 
the  basis  of  this  brief  sketch,  which  dis- 
cusses his  work  from  the  standpoint  of  so- 
cial reform,  written  by  a  devout  believer. 
The  religious  aspect  of  the  subject  is  made 
conspicuous  and  the  work  throughout  is 
full  of  faith.  With  frontispiece.  167  pp. 
Indexed.    i6mo. 

Muhammad  and  His  Power. 

By  P.  De  Lacy  Johnstone,  M.  A.  The 
early  chapters  of  this  book  give  a  sketch 
of  the  land  and  conditions  in  which  the 
prophet  arose.  The  events  of  his  life  are 
told  from  a  modern  standpoint.  His  im- 
mediate successors  down  to  the  removal 
of   the    Caliphate   to    Damascus     are   de- 
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scribed  in  a  chapter,  and  at  the  close  the 
Koran  and  the  later  history  of  Moham- 
medanism is  briefly  summarized.  The 
World's  Epoch  Makers.  234  pp.  Indexed. 
i6mo. 


Old  Times  in  Dixie  Land. 

A  Southern  matron's  memories.  By 
Caroline  E.  Merrick.  An  account  of 
Southern  life  by  Mrs.  Edwin  Thomas  Mer- 
rick, whose  husband  was  twice  elected 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Louisiana 
before  the  war.  Born  November  25,  1825, 
the  daughter  of  Capt.  David  Thomas,  Mrs. 
Merrick  describes  rural  Southern  life  be- 
fore the  war,  her  experience  during  the 
war,  whose  hardship  she  shared,  as  did 
most  Southern  women,  the  effort  to  se- 
cure female  suffrage  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  her  share  in  the  growing  public 
life  of  the  South.  Mrs.  Merrick's  step- 
mother, Susan  Brown  Thomas,  was  active 
in  education  in  the  South,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
various  aspects  of  this  subject.  Illus- 
trated.   241  pp.     i2mo. 


Quaker,  The. 

A  study  in  costume.  By  Amelia  Mott 
Gummere.  This  study  in  regard  to  the 
costume  of  the  Friends  is  abundantly  il- 
lustrated by  reproductions  of  portraits 
and  enjrravings  in  the  past  and  of  garments 
which  have  survived  the  last  two  cen- 
turies. The  costume  of  the  Quaker  is  di- 
vided into  three  periods:  first,  that  of  per- 
secution; the  second,  when  the  position  of 
the  Friends  was  established,  their  cause 
won  and  success  proved  a  more  dangerous 
foe  than  adversity;"  and  last,  the  changes 
brought  on  by  modern  conditions.  The  en- 
tire work  is  a  model  of  minute  investiga- 
tion and  careful  historical  research.  228  pp. 
Indexed.    8vo. 

Real  Latin  Quarter,  The. 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.    With  introduc- 
tion by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.    With  illus- 
trations by  the  author.    205  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  410. 


Richard    Vaughn. 

By  Benj.  F.  Cobb,  author  of  "Tom 
Clingstone's  Letters,"  etc.  The  exciting 
incidents  so  graphically  portrayed  by  this 


painstaking,  far-seeing  author,  who  is  not 
unknown  to  the  reading  public,  were  ac- 
tual happenings — the  characters  still  liv- 
ing and  pursuing  the  same  lives  so  graph- 
ically described  in  this  book.  Running 
through  the  fabric  of  the  whole  story  is 
a  vein  of  humor.  Illustrated.  358  pp. 
i2mo. 


Romance  of  the  Renaissance 
Chateaux. 

By  Elizabeth  W.  Champney,  author  of 
"Romance  of  the  Feudal  Chateaux."  Illus- 
trated.   376  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  397. 

Select  Documents  of  English  Con- 
stitutional History. 

Edited  by  George  Burton  Adams  and  H. 
Morse  Stephens.  The  authors'  intentions 
have  been  to  include  the  documents  neces- 
stary  to  illustrate  every  important  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  including  many 
minor  institutions,  and  to  furnish  also  ma- 
terial illustrative  of  the  history  of  law,  es- 
pecially in  its  earlier  periods.  Such  docu- 
ments are  included  as  those  embodying 
the  judicial  reforms  of  Henry  II;  the 
Map^na  Charter;  the  Provisions  of  Ox- 
ford and  Westminster;  extracts  from  the 
great  statutes  of  Edward  II,  with  those 
relating  to  land  in  full;  the  statutes  of  trea- 
sons, laborers  and  pro  visors,  the  depo- 
sitions of  Edward  11  and  Richard  II; 
the  documents  relating  to  the  pri?i- 
1  ees  of  Parliament;  the  first  navigation 
acts;  the  ecclesiastical  acts  of  Henry  VIII 
and  later;  the  chief  documents  of  the  Stu- 
art revolutions;  the  mutiny,  toleration  and 
eptennial  acts;  the  peace  bill;  the  union 
with  Scotland  and  that  with  Ireland;  ques- 
tions of  privilege  and  civil  rights  arising 
in  the  eighteenth  century;  the  electoral 
and  judicial  reform  acts  of  the  nineteenth 
century:  and  numerous  illustrations  of 
financial  legislation.    555  pp.     i2mo. 

Short   History  of  the   Mississippi 
Valley,  A. 

By  James  K.  Hosraer,  Ph.D.  This  com- 
pact narrative  recounts  rapidly  the  coming 
of  the  Spaniards  and  the  French  and  the 
Lnglish;  their  conflicts  and  successive  sov- 
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trcignties,  and  the  final  dominance  of 
Americans.  Brilliant  individual  actors 
are  portrayed:  De  Soto,  La  Salle,  Daniel 
Boone,  George  Rogers  Clarke,  Napoleon, 
Andrew  Jackson,  Farragut,  Grant;  and  the 
movement  of  events  broadens  down  to  in- 
clude the  immense  activities  of  commerce 
which  are  giving  to  the  great  valley  to- 
day an  interest  for  the  world  as  keen  as 
ever  it  had  in  its  most  romantic  days  of 
exploration  and  conquest.  Illustrated. 
223  pp.    i2mo. 


Show  Dog,  The. 

By  A.  W.  Huntingdon,  author  of  "My 
Dog  and  I."  Written  to  aid  the  dog  fan- 
cier in  the  direction  in  which  aid  is 
most  needed.  First  showing  the  proper 
conformation  of  the  breed  concern- 
in?  which  he  desires  enlightenment. 
Next— -he  is  given  the  standard  as 
adopted  by  the  Specialty  Club,  which 
is  supposed  to  minutely  and  scien- 
tificallv  describe  in  comprehensive  lan- 
guage what  the  perfect  specimen  should 
be.  Then — the  author  finishes  with  what 
he  terms  "Comments,"  which  is  little  else 
than  a  description  of  what  is  to  be  avoided 
in  the  conformation  of  the  animal,  and  the 
filling  up  of  omissions  in  the  standard.  Il- 
lustrated with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
half-tones  of  typical  dogs.  212  pp.  8vo. — 
Publishers'  Weekly. 


Theodore  Roosevelt. 

A  typical  American.  By  Charles  Eu- 
gene Banks  and  Leroy  Armstrong.  A 
sympathetic  and  friendly  life,  written 
rather  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cam- 
paign biography,  but  with  a  close  knowl- 
edge of  the  detailed  incidents  of  President 
Roosevelt's  life,  copiously  illustrated  by 
photographs.  It  has  evidently  been  pre- 
pared with  a  friendly  knowledge  of  the 
family,  friends  and  immediate  surround- 
ings of  its  subject.    413  pp.    i2mo. 


Tobacco  in  Song  and  Story. 

By  John  Bain,  Jr.  This  anthology  of 
tobacco  begins  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
has  a  number  of  extracts  from  prose  writ- 
ers, verses  on  the  subject  of  smokers'  sto- 
ries, facts  about  tobacco,  and  some  practi- 
cal advice  in  regard  to  the  care  of  pipes. 
With  frontispiece.    144  pp.    i8mo. 


True     History    of    Captain    John 
Smith,  The. 

By  Katharine  Pearson  Woods,  author  of 
"Metzerott,  Shoemaker."  In  this  book 
Miss  Woods  has  attempted  to  set  at  rest 
the  disputed  points  of  the  controversy.  It 
is  open  to  doubt  whether  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  this;  but  there  can  be  no  question 
that  she  has  given  us  an  exceedingly  enter- 
taining and  valtiable  monograph.  Miss 
Woods  espouses  Smith's  cause  in  all  ways, 
and  her  enthusiasm  is  equaled  only  by  her 
careful  research  and  the  pleasant  manner 
in  which  she  sets  forth  the  results  thereof. 
Considered  simply  as  an  edition  to  histor- 
ical literature,  the  book  has  value  as  an 
assemblage  of  facts  of  undoubted  authen- 
ticity as  well  as  statements  which  are  still 
— and  always  will  be — matters  of  contro- 
versy. It  is  less,  however,  as  history  than 
as  narration  that  it  appeals  to  us,  and  will 
most  probably  appeal  to  the  public  It  is 
no  easy  thing  so  to  present  fact  as  to  make 
it  as  fascinating  as  fiction,  and  this  Miss 
Woods  has  done.  Her  style  is  at  once 
direct  and  animated  and  has  the  power  of 
calling  up  to  the  reader's  mind  distinct 
and  clearly  defined  pictures  of  the  incidents 
and  personages  of  the  story.  Illustrated. 
382  pp.     i2mo. — Baltimore  Sun. 


Types  of  Naval  Officers. 

Drawn  from  the  history  of  the  British 
Navy.  By  A.  T.  Mahan,  D.  C  L.,  author 
of  "Influence  of  Sea  Power  Upon  His- 
tory, 1660-1783,"  etc.  The  thesis  of  Cap- 
tain Mahan's  book  may  be  discovered  from 
the  title.  He  purposes  to  give  the  type  of 
certain  qualities  of  the  ideal  naval  officer, 
and  to  this  end  he  selects  those  men  of  the 
day  of  which  he  writes  who  were  most 
typical.  He  does  not  include  Nelson,  be- 
cause Nelson  was  not  typical;  his  genius 
was  so  great  that  he  was  sui  generis  and 
not  the  representative  of  any  class.  Of 
those  of  whom  Captain  Mahan  writes, 
Hawke  and  Rodney  were  respectively  the 
spirit  and  the  form  of  the  naval  warfare 
of  their  times,  while  Howe  is  selected  as 
the  typical  tactician.  Jervis  as  the  disci- 
plinarian and  strategist,  Saumarez  the  fleet 
officer  and  division  commander,  and  Pel- 
lew — perhaps  better  known  as  Lord  Ex- 
mouth — the  frigate  captain  and  partisan 
officer.  Selecting  as  he  does  exclusively 
from  the  British  navy,  it  is  evident,  even 
to  the  layman,  that  Captain  Mahan  has 
chosen  the  most  pronounced  types  of  the 
various   classes.     The  appearance   of   th^ 
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book  at  this  time,  when  the  whole  country 
is  agog  over  matters  naval,  is  peculiarly 
timely  and  will  give  it  a  vogue  which  it 
amply  merits,  but  which  it  might  fail  to 
receive  at  another  period.  It  will  be 
found  to  fill  the  need  of  all  who  desire  to 
increase  their  knowledge  of  naval  war- 
fare. Illustrated.  478  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
—Pittsburg  Post. 

Wagner,      Bayreuth      and       The 
Festival  Plays. 

By  Francis  Gerard,  author  of  'The  Ro- 
mance of  King  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria," 
etc.  The  author  begins  with  a  minute  and 
entertaining  description  of  Bayreuth  and 
a  detailed  history  of  the  same;  then  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  how  Richard  Wagner,  con- 
ceiving the  plan  of  the  Festival  Plays, 
sought  the  support  of  some  King  or  noble, 
and,  finding  a  patron  in  Ludwig  of  Bava- 
ria, selected  Bayreuth  as  the  location  for 
his  theatre.  The  building  and  establish- 
ment of  this  theatre,  with  the  portions  of 
Wagner's  life  most  closely  connected  with 
it,  follow,  after  which  the  author  takes 
up  three  of  the  festival  plays  and  describes 
fully  their  origin  and  their  principal  fea- 
tures. It  makes  a  book  well  worth  hav- 
ii.fiT.  With  illustrations  and  specially  en- 
graved portrait  of  Wagner.  204  pp.  In- 
dexed.    i2mo. 


Washington. 

The  capital  city  and  its  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation.  By  Rufus  Rockwell 
Wilson,  author  of  "Rambles  in  Colonial 
Byways."  Illustrated.  2  vols.  46S,  395 
pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  395. 

Women  of  the   Salons  and  Other 
French  Portraits,  The. 

By  S.  G.  Tallentyre.    With  portraits.  235 
pp.    8vo. 
See  review,  page  401  • 

LECTURES 
AND        ADDRESSES     h. 


Field  of  Ethics,  The. 

Being  the  William  Beldon  Noble  Lec- 
tures for  1899.  By  George  Herbert  Palm- 
er.   The  author  has  set  down  some  of  the 


more  important  results  of  his  lifelong  study 
of  philosophy.  He  has  outlined  clearly 
the  field  of  ethics,  fixing  its  place  amon^ 
other  fields  of  thought  and  its  relation  to 
Dther  human  interests.    213  pp.    i2mo. 


Purgatory :  The  State  of  the  Faith- 
ful Departed  —  Invocation  of 
Saints. 

By  Arthur  James  Mason,  D.  D.  These 
lectures,  delivered  in  June  of  the  present 
year  before  the  clergy  of  Leeds,  Eng^d, 
contain  the  substance  of  four  lectures 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge on  the  Hulsean  foundation  in  the 
years  1899  and  1900.  They  intend  to  show 
that  the  Roman  doctrine  of  purgatory  can 
be  traced  to  an  origin,  in  the  i6th,  13th 
and  5th  centuries,  or  at  the  most  in  the 
4th,  and  that  it  has  no  apostolic  basis. 
The  Anglican  doctrine  which  lays  stress 
on  the  change  affected  by  the  resur- 
rection, and  makes  little  of  the  '  passage 
from  purgatory  to  paradise,  is  held  to  be 
apostolic,  and  is  tnerefore  more  clearly 
Catholic  than  that  which  it  combats,  i^ 
pp.    Indexed.     i6mo. 


World  and  the  Individual,  The.* 

Gifford  Lectures.  By  Josiah  Royce, 
Ph.D.  The  scope  of  this  volume  includes 
a  sketch  of  an  idealistic  theory  of  human 
knowledge,  an  outline  of  a  discussion  of 
nature  and  doctrine  about  the  Self,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  origrin  and  destiny  of  the 
human  individual,  a  summary  considera- 
tion of  the  world  as  a  moral  Order,  a 
study  of  the  problem  of  evil,  and  finally 
an  estimate  of  all  these  views  in  the  light 
of  what  seem  to  Professor  Royce  to  be 
the  interests  of  natural  religion.  The  re- 
conciliation of  our  natural  knowledge 
about  the  Self,  with  our  Idealism,  and  with 
our  fundamental  religious  interests  is  indi- 
cated in  these  discussions  in  a  fashion  that 
Professor  Royce  believes  to  be  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  new.  Second  Series.  452 
pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 
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Her  Letters — and   His. 

A  book  written  by  a  woman  who  pro- 
tests against  the  disadvantages  which  va- 
rious conventions  impose  on  frank  friend- 
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ships  between  men  and  women.  These  let- 
ters are  intended  to  show  the  different 
ways  in  which  a  man  and  woman  contem- 
plate the  various  problems  which  arise  in 
the  attempt  to  work  out  the  difficulties 
bred  partly  by  society  and  partly  by  the 
difference  of  sex.  The  volume  ends  with  a 
separation.    129  pp.    i8mo. 
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Electrical  Gas  Lighting. 

By  H.  S.  Norrie  (Norman  H.  Schnei- 
der), author  of  "Induction  Coils  and  Coil 
Making."  This  work  deals  with  mul- 
tiple gaslighting  connections  and  wiring, 
and  the  lighting  of  large  buildings  by  elec- 
tricity. The  subject  has  the  least  possible 
scientific  discussion  and  is  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  technical  mechanical 
methods.  Illustrated.  97  pp.  Indexed. 
i6mo. 


J»      J» 


MEDICAL      BOOKS 


Baby,  His  Care  and  Training,  The. 

By  Marianna  Wheeler.  The  author  has 
been  for  the  past  ten  years  superintendent 
of  the  Babies'  Hospital  in  New  York.  She 
has  DOW  prepared  this  book  from  the  re- 
sults of  her  long  and  varied  experience. 
It  covers  every  subject  bearing  on  the 
baby's  food,  rest,  clothing,  exercise,  bath, 
etc.,  and  gives  minute  and  easily  compre- 
hended directions  as  to  what  to  do  for 
a  sick  infant  before  the  doctor  arrives.  Il- 
lustrated.   182  pp.    Indexed.    i6mo. 

Feeding  of  Infants,  The. 

Home  guide  for  modifying  milk.  By  Jo- 
seph E. Winters,  M.  D.  This  manual  for 
the  feeding  of  infants  is  intended  to  give  a 
guide  to  the  "modification"  of  cow  milk, 
following  the  analysis  made  by  Dr.  Arthur 
B.  Meigs  in  1882  and  measurements  as  to 
the  capacity  of  the  infant's  stomach  at  dif- 


ferent ages.  The  book  is  short,  the  direc- 
tions are  extremely  clear,  minute  and  com- 
prehensive and  based  on  the  best  current 
practice.  The  manipulation  will,  however, 
scarcely  be  understood  without  some  lab- 
oratory practice  in  addition  to  the  instruc- 
tions given.    47  pp.    i6mo^ 


•M     J^ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


American  Invaders,  The. 

Their  plans,  tactics  and  progress.  By 
Fred  A.  McKenzie.  Mr.  McKenzie's  am- 
bition, unavowed,  it  is  true,  seems  to  be 
to  do  for  the  American  inroads  on  our 
home  commerce  what  Mr.  Ernest  Williams 
did  five  years  ago  with  regard  to  Germany. 
His  method  of  presenting  his  facts  is  a  lit- 
tle sensational,  in  keeping  with  the  cover 
of  the  brochure.  America  has  invaded 
o.ur  homes  and  our  ofHces,  and  infiicted  a 
serious  reverse  on  more  than  one  depart- 
ment of  national  industry.  But  ''the  fu- 
ture still  lies  before  England  if  England 
will  but  have  it*'  is  Mr.  McKenzie's  com- 
forting assurance.  157  pp.  lamo.  Paper. 
— London  Saturday  Review. 

Behind  the  Grill. 

Some  experiences  of  a  country  bank 
cashier.  By  Duncan  Francis  Young,  au- 
thor of  "Thoughts  in  Verse,"  etc.  The  au- 
thor has  described  in  brief  essays  his 
entrance  to  the  bank,  its  office  and  the 
various  customers,  conditions,  accidents, 
incidents  and  events  occurring  in  a  small 
rural  bank  in  a  region  with  Southern  cus 
tomers  and  a  white  and  a  white  and  negro 
population.  The  volume  being  a  direct 
transcript  of  personal  experiences,  has  a 
very  considerable  personal  interest.  105  pp. 
i6mo. 

Cashel  Byron's  Profession. 

By  G.Bernard  Shaw,  author  of  "Flays 
Pleasant  and  Unpleasant,"  etc  Mr. 
George.  Bernard  Shaw  published  this  book 
at  the  age  of  26,  in  1882.  It  now  appears 
with  a  characteristic  preface  and  an  appen- 
dix in  regard  to  the  present  position  of 
prize  fighting.  The  book  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  praised  by  Stevenson,  to  be  no- 
ticed by  the  discerning  and  forgotten  by 
the  populace.  It  has  its  chief  interest  now 
from  its  association  with  a  brilliant  and  { 
erratic  critic.     376  pp.     lanio. 
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Curse  of  Education,  The. 

By  Harold  E.  Gorst.  It  is  well  that  Mr. 
Gorst  explains  himself  in  a  preface  to  his 
book,  or  we  fear  he  might  indeed  be  de- 
cidedly misunderstood.  To  see  a  work 
labeled  'The  Curse  of  Education"  does 
appear  at  first  glance  slightly  radical,  but 
upon  looking  deeper  we  find  that  the  ideas 
are  not  so  unusual  after  all.  Mr.  Gorst's 
ideas  deserve  more  than  a  passing  glance, 
and  were  a  number  to  follow  him  in  the 
work  that  he  has  begun,  the  evils  of  the 
modern  educational  system  might  be  de- 
stroyed and  a  system  more  in  keeping 
with  the  advancement  of  the  human  race. 
144  pp.    i2mo. 


Dreams  and  Their  Meanings. 

By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson.  A  study  of 
dreams  which  groups  material  on  the  en- 
tire subject  upon  an  eclectic  plan.  The 
psychology  of  dreams  is  briefly  discussed, 
their  association  with  immortality  re- 
viewed, divinations  from  them  are  de- 
scribed, the  various  classes  of  dreams  are 
presented,  those  of  a  more  frequent  type 
receiving  separate  treatment  and  classifica- 
tion. Two  chapters,  one  on  telepathic  and 
dual  dreams  and  the  other  on  premoni- 
tory dreams,  are  mainly  taken  from  the 
"Journal  of  Psychical  Research."  320  pp. 
8vo. 


Forty  Modern  Fables. 

By  George  Ade.  A  new  collection  of 
Mr.  Ade's  keenly  humorous  fables  in  slang. 
Clever,  amusingly  sarcastic  narratives  of 
ourselves  as  others  see  us.  Fables  of  the 
life  of  the  day.    303  pp.    i2mo. 


Gathas   of    Zarathushtra 
(Zoroaster). 

In  metre  and  rhythm,  being  a  second  edi- 
tion of  the  metrical  versions  in  the  au- 
thor's edition  of  1892-94.  By  Lawrence  H. 
Mills,  D.  D.  The  purpose  of  the  author 
in  this  volume  is  to  reach  a  wider  circle 
of  readers  by  presenting  in  a  less  compli- 
cated and  more  popular  form  the  "funda- 
mentals" of  Zoroastrian  science.  The  au- 
thor offers  a  full  explanation  of  his  objects 
and  intents  in  a  somewhat  lengthy  pre- 
face, after  which  he  plunges  in  good  ear- 
nest into  the  intricacies  of  his  most  intri- 
cate subject.     196  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 


Human  Nature  and  Morals.     Ac- 
cording to  Auguste  Comte. 

With  notes  illustrative  of  the  principles 
of  positivism.  By  John  K.  Ingrram,  LL.D., 
author  of  "Outlines  of  the  History  of  Reli- 
gion." A  translation  of  the  "positive" 
theory  of  human  nature,  as  expounded  by 
Comte,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  one  on 
the  "positive"  doctrines  of  education.  The 
present  volume  opens  with  a  discussion  of 
Comte's  morals.    115  pp.    8vo. 

Loiterings  in  Old  Fields. 

Literary  sketches.  By  James  B.Kenyon. 
The  size  of  this  book  is  incompatible  with 
the  value  of  the  work.  Into  an  exceed- 
ingly small  space  Mr.  Kenyon  has  suc- 
ceeded in  condensing  a  wonderful  amount 
of  sjrmpathetic  and  appreciative  criticism 
as  well  as  purely  biographical  matter  on 
Tennyson,  Keats,  Rossetti  and  several 
other  great  writers.  It  is  the  perusal  of 
books  like  this  one  that  give  the  student  of 
literature  an  insight  in  the  deep  wells  of 
genius,  that  permit  him  to  quench,  at  least 
in  part,  that  thirst  for  the  "real"  in  liter- 
ature, for  the  priceless  in  poetry  that  the 
true  student  invariably  possesses.  "Loiter- 
ings in  Old  Fields"  is  unpretentious  in  ap- 
pearance, but  its  significance  is  inestimable. 
244  pp.    i2mo. 

Making  a  Country  Home,  The. 

By  J.  P.  Mowbray.    258  pp.    i2mo. 
See   review,   page  406. 


Mind  of  a  Child,  The. 

By  Ennis  Richmond,  author  of  "Boy- 
hood," etc.  A  discussion  of  the  treatment 
of  children  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
who  believes  that  the  mistakes  which  are 
made  are  due  to  failure  to  consider  suffi- 
ciently future  parentage  and  current  moral 
education.  The  author  believes  "it  is  po^ 
sible  to  bring  up  a  child  so  to  live  his  life 
that  he  eventually  brings  to  his  contem- 
plation of  marriage  such  qualities  of  nund 
that  he  will  not  embark  on  a  life  union 
with  another  without  having  taken  duly 
into  consideration  the  responsibilities 
which  it  involves.''  156  pp.  With  appen- 
dix.   i2mo. 


Mr.  Dooley's  Opinion. 

By  F.  P.  Dunne,  the  sage  of  Ar-rchey 
Road  gives  his  friends  the  benefit  of  his 
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quaintly  humorous  views  on  the  political 
and  social  discussions  of  the  day.  212  pp. 
i6mo. 


Origin  and  Significance  of  Hegel's 
Logic,  The. 

A  general  introduction  to  Hegel's  sys- 
tem.   B.  J.  B.  Baillie,  B.  A.    37S  PP-    8vo. 

Queen    Victoria    Birthday    Book, 
The. 

Compiled  by  E.  G.  Harmer.  This  book 
comprises  an  anthology  of  sentences 
spoken  or  written  by  her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.  A  page  is  given  to  each 
day,  and  a  number  of  pages  are  inserted 
at  the  end  of  the  book  for  use  in  case  one 
pa^e  should  not  be  found  sufficient  for  any 
particular  day.  The  illustrations  arc  por- 
traits representing  the  Queen  at  different 
stages  of  her  life.    i6mo. 

Roentgen   Rays   in  jMid  l^ine  and 
Surgery. -d""F«^^ 

Designed  for  the  tCji^'oy^^ractitioners 
and  students,  by  Francis'  H.  Williams, 
M.  D.  Dr.  Francis  H.  Williams,  olf  Harvard 
University,  visiting  physicii?n  of  the  Boston 
City  Hospital,  graduated '  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technologv,  has  pre- 
pared this  volume  upon  the  j^nt  basis  of 
work  in  the  Roeers  Labonto^  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  clinical  attendaace  £  tlie  hospital. 
The  volume  opens  with  «  Cihapter  on  the 
nature  and  principles  of  the  x-rays.  Equip- 
ment and  manipulation,  both  with  the 
fluorescent  screen  and  the  x-ray  photographs 
arc  described.  The  use  of  the  x-rays  first 
in  examinations  of  the  Thorax  with  chapters 
on  each  important  pathological  lesion,  of 
the  heart,  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  and  on 
children,  is  discussed.  The  therapeutic 
Qse  of  the  x-rays  closes  the  book.  It  is  the 
most  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject which  has  yet  oppeared.  With  three 
hundred  and  ninety-one  illustrations.  615 
pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Rose  Garden  of  Persia,   The. 

By  Louisa  Stuart  Costello.  This  book 
comprises  a  collection  of  the  best  in  Per- 
sian literature,  selections  having  been 
taken  from  the  works  of  Omar,  Attar, 
Jarni,  Sadi  and  various  others.  The  book 
in  its  new  dress  is  particularly  pleasing. 
The  cover  is  red,  the    pages    containing 


good,  substantial  text,  with  simple  deco- 
rated margins  and  interspersed  with  nu- 
merous full-page  illuminated  designs  in 
gold  and  colors.     196  pp.     i2mo. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of 
Fourier. 

With  an  introduction  by  Charles  Gide. 
Translated  by  Julia  Franklin.  208  pp. 
i6mo. 

\Vhat  Are  We  Here  For  ? 

By  F.  Dundas  Todd.  The  author  casts 
aside  all  the  religious  creeds  while  work- 
ing out  his  problems.  He  rejects  the  idea 
that  conscience  and  moral  law  are  divine 
in  their  origin.  He  holds  that  they  are 
the  results  of  the  concessions  required  by 
social  life.  In  other  words,  he  believes 
we  are  moving  steadily  and  inevitably 
toward  socialism.  He  thinks  the  time  will 
come  when  private  ownership  will  be  lim- 
ited to  the  home  and  its  contents;  all  else 
will  be  owned  by  the  state.  The  mone- 
tary giants  who  are  straining  every  nerve 
to  organize  huge  corporations  are  but  has- 
tening the  day  when  the  conditions  they 
most  detest  will  be  reached.  The  book 
contains  an  unusual  amount  of  sound 
thinking.  Few  persons  will  indorse  all  of 
Mr.  Todd's  conclusions,  but  every  serious- 
minded  reader  will  find  these  pages  ex- 
tremely stimulating  and  provocative  of 
thought  142  pp.  i2mo.— Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


•M      J^ 


NATURAL       HISTORY 


Animals  of  the  Past. 

By  Frederic  A.  Lucas.  In  this  book 
various  species  of  prehistoric  animals  are 
taken  up  and  described  in  a  way  which 
will  give  the  average  reader  as  good  an 
idea  of  them  as  possible.  The  use  of  over- 
technical  terms  is  avoided,  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  on  which  the  study  of  geol- 
ogy has  been  developed  are  so  elucidated 
that  they  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  gen- 
eral public  to  understand.  There  are  nu- 
merous illustrations,  and,  in  short,  the 
.  book  is  as  complete  and  as  satisfactory  as 
anything  of  the  kind  can  be.  It  will  be 
useful  in  all  school  libraries,  and  valuable  p 
in   any   family   where   there   are   children 
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beginning  the  study  of  natural  science. 
239  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.— Washington 
Times. 

Stories  of  Bird  Life. 

Bv  T.  Gilbert  Pearson.  In  his  effort  to 
translate  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  birds 
Mr.  Pearson  has  not  given  them  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  people,  but  he 
has  tried  to  get  down  to  the  bird  nature 
and  to  reveal  what  he  really  believes  to  be 
that  nature.  With  illustrations  by  and 
under  the  supervision  of  John  L.  Ridg- 
way.    231  pp.     i2mo. 


OUTDOOR     STUDIES 

Old  Time    Garden. 

Newly  set  forth   by  Alice    Morse  Earle. 
A  book  of  the  sweet  o'  the  year.     Illus- 
trated.   478  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  408. 


PALM 


S      T      R      Y 


Lessons  in  Palmistry. 

By  Cornelia  Ten  Eyck  Gaffney.  This 
is  a  concise  and  handy  volume,  in  which 
the  fundamental  principles  of  palmistry 
are  clearly  set  forth,  together  with  studies 
Q.f  the  eye  and  planetary  influences,  all  of 
which  present  an  unusually  interesting 
power.  The  introduction  is  an  instructive 
sketch  and  the  accompanying  illustrations 
are  helpful.    88  pp.     i8mo. 


J^      J^ 


PHYSICAL     CULTURE 

Physical  Culture  and  Self-Dcfcnsc. 

By  Robert  Fitzsimmons.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  A.  J.  Drexel  Biddle,  F.  R.  G.  S. 
By  the  champion  middle-weight  fighter  of 
the  world,  with  illustrations  from  poses  by 
himself  and  the  physical  instructor  of  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Club.    Several  of  the  ar- 


ticles are  reprinted  from  the  New  York 
Journal.  The  introduction  gives  a  bio- 
graphical and  critical  description  of  the 
retired  athlete.  He  possesses  a  scientific 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
medicine,  and  his  instructions  in  the  care 
of  the  body  are  of  weight  from  a  hygienic 
as  well  as  athletic  standpoint.  185  pp.  8vo. 
—Publishers*  Weekly. 


•M       •!» 
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Christmas  Carols,  Ancient   and 
Modern. 

Edited  with  notes  by  Joshua  Sylvestrc. 
The  custom  of  Christmas  caroling  on 
Christmas  eve  is  one  usually  identified 
with  England.  It  is  a  beautiful  custom 
indeed,  and  many  the  heart,  I  dare  say, 
that  has  been  cheered  and  comforted  by  the 
sound  of  «\fy''»^  voices  breaking  the  mid- 
night sileit  perykh  notes  of  some  old  fa- 
miliar rchat  thit^here  are  many  of  these 
hymns i'^  the  priiicm  scattered  here,  there 
and  every^t  IrreTi^church  books,  books  of 
poetry  and^  other  collections.  But  Mr. 
Joshua  Sylylstre  has  gathered  into  one 
Iktle  book  the  principal  of  these  Christ- 
mas carols  an  i  has  prefaced  it  with  an 
inte re  sting  intrpdu^tion  on  the  custom  of 
singing  carols  on  Christmas  eve.  The 
book  woald  t^nalce  a  pretty  gift,  especially 
as  its  illustra^tioBS  are  prints  reproduced, 
from  famoits  'Madonnas.     140  pp.     l2mo. 


Destiny  and  Other  Poems,  The. 

By  Florence  Brooks.  A  collection  of 
verses  in  which  we  find  scattered  here  and 
there  a  few  striking  thoughts;  only  a  few, 
however.  The  bulk  is  made  up  of  medi- 
ocre stanzas  that  cannot  be  called  poetry 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  their  sub- 
stance or  that  of  their  expression,  for  the 
latter  is  somewhat  halting  and  not  at  all 
lofty.    92  pp.     i8mo. 


Golfer's  Rubaiyat,  The. 

By  H.  W.  Boynton.  An  amusing  vol- 
ume of  quotations  in  Omar's  best  style, 
embellished  with  borders,  showing  the 
Oriental  popularity  of  golf  and  its  accom- 
panying  Ple«1>res.^  (^^  J^ 
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Hawthorn   and   Lavender.     With 
other  verses. 

By  William  Ernest  Henley.  A  yolume  of 
poenu  of  striking  originality  and  virile 
imagination.  Prom  i8b»  to  1893  the  author 
edited  the  Scots— now  National-— Observer, 
through  the  pages  of  which  he  perhaps  in- 
troduced more  of  the  younger  writ#»r3,  now 
far  famed,  than  any  other  living  editor. 
He  has  a  keen  discernment  for  originality 
as  well  as  a  large  sympathy  with  genuine 
art  His  association  with  Stevenson  is 
well  known.  His  most  original  work  has 
been  done  in  poetry;  his  poems  strike  a 
distinctly  individual  note,  and  he  ranks 
among  the  few  poets  approaching  to 
greatness  who  are  still  with  us.  113  pp. 
i2mo. 


House  of  Atreus,  The. 

Translated  into  English  verse  by  E.  D. 
A.  Morsehead,  M.  A.  Knowing  how  great 
is  the  need  of  modern  students  for  the 
classics,  especially  the  old  Greek  classics, 
yet  realizing  how  many  students  are  un- 
able to  peruse  the  same  in  the  original, 
Dr.  E.  D.  A.  Morsehead  has  translated 
into  metrical  English  the  "Agamemnon," 
"Libation- Bearers"  and  "Furies"  of  Aes- 
chylus. These  three  he  now  issues  in  the 
Golden  Treasury  Series  under  the  title 
"The  House  of  Atrcus."  It  would  be 
wise  for  all  interested  in  literature  to  be 
familiar  with  these  dramas.  182  pp.  With 
appendix.      i8mo. 

Love  Songs  of  Scotland. 

Selected  and  edited  by  Robert  W.  Doug- 
las. This  comprises  verse  from  the  love- 
poetry  of  Scott,  Burns,  Ramsay,  Jamie- 
son,  Hogg,  Douglas  and  others.  The 
names  of  the  authors  are  sufficient  recom- 
mendation for  the  book,  even  were  it  not 
for  the  wise  judgment  displayed  in  the 
selection  and  in  the  careful,  attractive  ar- 
rangement. The  book  is  supposed  to  be 
a  companion  to  "Love  Songs  of  France." 
Illustrated.    199  pp.    With  glossary.  i2mo.' 

Loving     Tribute     to     Our     Late 
President  McKinley. 

A  poem  in  VI  parts.  By  J.  E.  Ayars. 
This  is  a  second  edition  of  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Ayars's  Elegiac  Poems  written  on  our 
late  President,  William  McKinley.  This 
new  edition  is  somewhat  finer  in  the  de- 
twls  of  its  makeup,  otherwise  there  is 
nothing  new  to  be  commented  upon.  8 
pp.    32mo.     Paper. 


Mater  Coronata. 

By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  L.  H.  D. 
This  is  a  poem  of  twenty-seven  stanzas  of 
eight  lines  each  read  at  the  Bicentennial 
Anniversary  of  Yale  University  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1901.  The  poem  is  now  published 
in  a  severely  simple  but  withal  beautiful 
book  and  with  one  stanza  to  each  page. 
8vo. 


Poems  and  Inscriptions. 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  Several  of 
these  poems  are  inspired  by  the  jecent  mu- 
nicipal campaign,  and  show  the  poet  as  a 
good  scorner  of  the  common  foe.  The 
inscriptions,  in  prose,  were  written  by 
Mr.  Gilder  for  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition at  Buffalo— N.  Y.  Post. 


Poems  of  the  Past  and  the  Present. 

By  Thomas  Hardy.  In  this  volume 
have  been  collected  from  various  maga- 
zines and  papers  in  which  they  were  first 
published  a  number  of  Thomas  Hardy's 
poems,  including  *'War  Poems,"  "Poems 
of  Pilgrimage,"  "Miscellaneous  Poems," 
"Imitations  and  Retrospect."  The  book  is 
attractively  bound  and  forms  an  altogether 
desirable  volume.    260  pp.     i2mo. 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  The. 

By  Alexander  Pope.  This  is  number  X 
of  the  series  called  "Fowlers  of  Parnas- 
sus." The  form  of  the  book,  which  is  very 
tiny,  possesses  nothing  in  the  way  of  spe- 
cial attraction,  the  chief  feature  being  a 
number  of  grotesque  illustrations  by  Au- 
brey   Beardsley.      72  pp.    32mo. 

Rhymes  From  Time  to  Time. 

By  Wm.  Croswell  Doane.  This  is  a 
strangely  assorted  collection  of  verses  on 
almost  every  conceivable  subject.  The 
author  does  not  claim  for  them  the  name 
of  poetry,  and  therefore  calls  them 
merely  rhymes.  There  are,  however,  some 
really  musical  and  in  some  cases  really 
beautiful  verses,  but  this  criticism  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  whole  number.  155  pp. 
i2mo. 

Songs  of  Nature. 

Edited  by  John  Burroughs.  This  collec- 
tion of  poems  from  Milton,  Burns, 
Holmes,  John  Keats,  Arnold,  Aldrich, 
Caldwell,  etc.,  is  a  particularly  interesting 
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one,  as  it  invites  our  attention  to  the  fact 
of  how  many  of  our  eminent  poets  have 
written  on  purely  nature  subjects.  Mr. 
Burroughs,  whom  we  all  know  as  a  devout 
disciple  of  nature,  has  done  the  world  of 
poetry  lovers  a  great  service  in  this  gath- 
ering together  these  "songs  of  nature," 
most  of  which  are  really  valuable  gems 
from  English  and  American  verse.  With 
frontispiece.     338  pp.     Indexed.     i6mo. 


Songs  of  the  Days  and  the  Year. 

By  Harriet  F.  Blodgett.  These  poems 
are  described  as  adapted  for  children,  old 
and  young.  They  fulfill  this  intention  with 
charming  grace.  Fresh,  delicate  and  sim- 
ple, they  convey  an  impression  of  beauty 
and  sentiment  far  removed  from  the  gro- 
tesqre  and  unreal  so  often  presented  to 
the  child  under  the  name  of  poetry.  163 
pp.     i8mo. — Philadelphia   Ledger. 

Works  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
The. 

This  is  the  Siddal  Edition  of  the  works 
of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  It  comprises 
seven  volumes,  four  of  poems,  the  other 
three  consisting  of  ballads,  "The  House  of 
Life/'  and  "The  New  Life,"  translated 
from  the  "La  Vita  Nuova"  of  Dante  Ali- 
ghieri.  The  volumes  are  small  i8mo, 
with  flexible  leather  covers,  clear  text  on 
heavy  cream  paper  and  frontispieces  in 
photogravure.  Altogether  it  is  an  appro- 
priate form  in  which  to  embody  so  valua- 
ble .1  collection  of  writings.  7  vols. 


before  the  Industrial  Commission  in 
Washington.  Corrected  and  revised  edition 
137  pp.     i2mo. 

Government  in  State  and  Nation. 

By  J.  A.  James,  Ph.D.,  and  A.  H.  San- 
ford,  M.  A.  This  volume  summarizes  the 
methods  employed  by  the  authors  as 
teachers  of  the  science  of  government  in 
secondary  schools.  It  has  been  carefully 
corrected  by  educators  engaged  in  the 
same  task.  It  is  divided  between  local 
and  national  government,  State  govern- 
ment being  included  in  the  former.  Sub- 
jects like  charitable  institutions,  educa- 
tion, labor,  public  lands  and  other  cognate 
topics,  not  usually  included  in  the  study 
of  government,  are  dealt  with.  A  list  of 
reference  books  closes  the  volume.  Strong 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  wisdom  of  employ- 
ing magazine  articles  in  collateral  discus- 
sions.   357  pp.    With  appendix.    i2mo. 

Pennsylvania  Politics. 

The  campaign  of  1900  as  set  forth  in  the 
speeches  of  Hon.  Matthew  Stanley  Quay. 
In  addition  to  these  speeches  there  is  a 
preface  by  Judge  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker, 
in  which  he  says:  "The  capacity  shown  by 
Mr.  Quay  for  the  organization  and  direc- 
tion of  men  in  masses  in  the  important 
field  of  statecraft,  with  a  view  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  those  ends  for  which  hu- 
man society  is  instituted,  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  equaled  in  American  politics, 
and  approaches  genius."  With  frontis- 
piece.    200  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 
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CommercialJTrusts— The  Growth 
and  Rights  of  Aggregated  Capi- 
tal. 

An  argument  delivered  before  the  indus- 
trial Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
December  12,  1899.  By  John  R.  Dos  Pas- 
sos,  author  of  "Stock  Brokers  and  Stock 
Exchanges,"  etc.  A  plea  for  the  economic 
growth  and  legal  rights  of  massed  capital 
collected  in  great  corporations,  on  the 
ground  that  they  represent  the  inevitable 
and  wi<e  development  of  society,delivered 


REFEREN      CE 

Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  English 

Literature. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  now  existing  in  English  literature. 
The  book  just  issued  is  the  first  of  three 
volumes,  and  the  set  forms  a  critical  and 
biographical  history  of  the  first  calibre. 
The  work  covers  a  period  from  the  earliest 
times  till  the  present  day,  it  takes  up  all 
authors  of  any  significance  whatever  and 
gives  their  biographies  in  alphabetical  or- 
der, supplementing  these  with  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  each.  New  edition 
by  David  Patrick,  LL.D|.  Xllustrajtc^.  832 
pp.     Quarto.        gitized  by  VjOOQIc 
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Chambers's  Twentieth  Century 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. 

Edited  by  Rev.  Thomas  Davidson.  This 
dictionary,  prepared  by  the  author,  Thom- 
as Davidson,  who  must  not  be  confused 
with  another  Thomas  Davidson,  who  died 
a  year  ago,  follows  the  English  system  of 
spelling,  but  in  its  orthoepy  departs  from 
the  pronunciation  usually  associated  with 
this  spelling,  though  not  in  all  cases. 
'The  aim  has  been  to  include  all  the 
words  in  literary  and  conversational  Eng- 
lish, together  with  words  obsolete  save  in 
the  pages  of  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton 
and  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible." 
In  general  the  pronunciation  inclines  to 
the  standard  usually  associated  in  this 
country  with  Worcester,  but  which  has 
appeared  in  the  later  issues  of  Webster. 
Skeat  is  followed  for  etymology.  1207  pp. 
8vo. 


Five  Thousand  Facts  and  Fancies. 

By  William  Henry  P.  Phyfe,  author  of 
"Seven  Thousand  Words  Often  Mispro- 
nounced," etc.  This  compendium  of  refer- 
ence to  matters  about  which  people  ask 
questions  covers  a  wide  range  in  ancient 
and  modern  life.  Persons,  places,  names 
of  vessels,  of  characters  in  fiction,  legends, 
works  of  art,  slang,  nicknames,  historical 
figures,  building,  celebrations,  battles, 
streets,  objects  of  nature,  business  firms, 
discoveries,  public  works,  geographical 
places,  religious  observances  are  collected 
and  described  in  short  articles  of  a  varied 
character.    816  pp.    8vo. 


Manual  of  Flora  of  the  Northern 
States  and  Canada,  The. 

By  Nathaniel  Lord  Britton,  Ph.D.  1036 
pp.    Indexed.     lamo. 

Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Musi- 
cal Terms,  A. 

Compiled  and  edited  by  Harry  Newton 
Redman.  This  pronouncing  dictionary  of 
musical  terms  includes  words  in  German, 
French  and  Italian.  It  has  about  2,000 
terms,  with  a  table  of  abbreviations  and 
the  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  the 
chief  artists.     139  pp.      i8mo. 
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Bible  Lessons  for  Little  Beginners. 

By  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Cushman  Haven. 
These  lessons  are  intended  for  the  use  of 
primary  Sunday-school  teachers,  mothers, 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  youngest  children  in  the  great 
foundation  truths  of  the  Bible.  The  plan 
adopted  for  the  course  is  such  that  the 
truths  are  presented  in  accordance  with 
the  psychological  laws  of  the  child's  inter- 
est and  growth,  and  each  subject  is  treated 
with  simplicity  and  thoroughness.    223  pp. 


Christ  and  Life. 

By  Robert  E.  Speer.  This  comprises 
twenty-three  essays  that  have  earlier  ap- 
peared in  various  religious  papers,  such  as 
"Forward,"  "The  Churchman,"  "Sunday 
School  Times,"  etc  They  are  here  col- 
lected, as  the  preface  states,  "in  the  hope 
that  the  plain  and  simple  views  of  Chris- 
tian duty  which  they  set  forth  may  be 
helpful  to  some  who  are  striving  to  sub- 
ject their  life  wholly  to  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."    232  pp.    i6mo. 


Christ    of    History     and    of    Ex- 
perience, The. 

By  David  W.  Forrest  Keer,  D.  D.  These 
lectures  were  delivered  on  the  Kerr  founda- 
tion to  the  students  of  the  United  Presbyter- 
ian College,  Edinburgh,  January  and  Febru- 
ary of  1901.  The  lectures  open  with  one 
on  "The  Uniqueness  of  Christ's  Moral 
Self-Consciousness."  "Though  a  unique 
type,  he  is  essentially  a  human  type  of 
goodness."  The  transition  from  the  his- 
torical to  the  spiritual  Christ  is  presented. 
The  revelation  of  the  God-head,  the  ob- 
jective work  of  Christ's  redemption,  the 
new  life,  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  to 
the  historical,  and  on  the  light  which  these 
subjects  bear  upon  the  future  life  make  up 
the  body  of  these  lectures,  which  are  es- 
sentially modern  in  their  evolutionary 
treatment.  Third  edition.  481  pp.  In- 
dexed.   8vo. 


Culture  and  Restraint. 

By  Hugh  Black.    350  pp.     ifmo^^^T^ 
See  review,  page  410.    gtized  by  VjV^U^IV^ 
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Early -Church,  The. 

By  Rev.  Professor  James  Orr.  The 
history  of  the  early  church  is  carried 
down  in  this  work  to  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  ZZ?-  The  historical 
discussion  practically  closes  with  the  per- 
secutions (250-324).  In  very  compact 
shape,  successive  chapters  follow  the  de- 
velopment of  the  church  historically,  ac- 
cepting recent  conclusions,  "government 
by  presbyters  in  the  churches  of  the  West 
and  congregational  episcopacy  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria."  Christian  Study  Man- 
uals.    143  pp.     i8mo. 


Modern  Mission  Century,  The. 

Viewed  as  a  cycle  of  divine  working. 
By  Arthur  T.  Pierson.  The  object  of  this 
book  is  not  so  much  to  give  the  annals 
of  the  century  as  to  find  the  philosophy  of 
its  history — the  centre  about  which  all  its 
events  revolve.  It  studies  the  men  and 
women,  occurrences  and  developments, 
forces  and  factors  of  this  hundred  years, 
as  divinely  appointed  and  adjusted  to  this 
work.  It  is  especially  addressed  to  stu- 
dents of  missionary  history  and  lovers  of 
a  world's  evangelization.  505  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. 


First  Book  of  Moses  Called   Gen- 
esis, The. 

Edited  by  A.  H.  Sayce,  D.  D.  The  Tem- 
ple Bible  promises  to  be  a  unique  and  in 
some  respects  an  improved  form  of  the 
Bible.  It  has  one  advantage,  and  that  is 
the  handy  volumes  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  object  of  the  set,  which  is  to  present 
a  Bible  wherein  the  literary  merits 
shall  be  prominent,  is  a  worthy  one,  as 
it  will  probably  appeal  to  a  wider  circle 
of  readers  than  does  the  ordinary  form. 
The  frontispieces,  which  are  reproductions 
of  masterpieces  in  art,  are  very  attractive. 
170  pp.    32mo. 


New  Epoch  For  Faith,  The. 

By  George  A.  Gordon.  This  is  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  religious  conditions  of  to- 
day from  the  point  of  view  of  a  progres- 
sive religious  thinker.  The  author  declares 
that  the  whole  trend  of  religious  develop- 
ment for  the  past  twenty  years  has  been 
toward  freer  and  fuller  faith.  He  finds  in 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  in  the  "high- 
er criticism"  preparation  for  a  more  con- 
fident religious  faith.  The  book  has  the 
breadth  of  view,  the  vigor  of  thought  and 
the  literary  power  which  mark  all  of  Dr. 
Gordon's  writings.  New  edition.  402  pp 
Indexed.     i2mo. 


Hearts  of  Men,  The. 

By  H.  Fielding.  The  author  tells  us 
that  some  time  ago  he  wrote  "The  Soul  of 
a  People,"  which  was  an  attempt  to  un- 
derstand a  people,  the  Burmese.  In  the 
present  book  he  has  dealt  with  thoughts 
and  questions  which  lay  outside  the  scope 
of  "The  Soul  of  a  People."  In  that  book 
he  dealt  only  with  Buddhism,  but  in  this 
work  he  deals  not  only  with  one  religion, 
but  with  all  religions.  324  pp.  8vo. — 
London  Publishers'  Circular. 


Old     Testament    and     the    New 
Scholarship. 

By  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.  This  book  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  dealing  respect- 
ively with  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  with  regard  to 
those  Scriptures,  and  to  the  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  to  the 
study  of  the  written  Word.  321  pp.  In- 
dexed.    i2mo. 


Life  of  Our  Lord,  The. 

In  the  words  of  four  evangelists.  Being 
the  four  gospels  arranged  in  chronological 
order  and  interwoven  to  form  a  contin- 
uous narrative.  By  Anna  M.  Perry.  With 
an  introductory  note  by  William  M.  Tay- 
lor, p.  D.  The  design  of  this  volume  is 
to  give  a  consecutive  view  of  our  Sa- 
viour's life  and  teachings  by  combining 
into  one  narrative  the  four  gospels.  The 
book  is  divided  into  chapters  and  is  about 
twice  the  length  of  a  single  gospel.  New 
edition.     233  pp.     i8mo. 


Origen    and    Greek    Patristic 
Theology. 

By  Rev.  William  Fairweather,  M.  A. 
Expository  rather  than  critical,  this  sketch 
of  Origen  frankly  assumes  a  considerable 
philosophical  and  theological  equipment. 
A  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  life 
of  Origen,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  chap- 
ters on  his  views  of  the  Scriptures,  his 
philosophy  his  theology,  his  writings  and 
the  drift  of  his  work.  The  World's  Epoch- 
Makers.    261  ggrtizeS'fc^^^©^  i6mo. 
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Roads  to  Rome. 

With  an  introduction  by  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Vaughan.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  the  author  of  "Ten  Years  in  Angli- 
can Orders,"  etc.  The  sixty-five  spiritual 
histories  which  form  this  book  are  re- 
markable reading.  At  the  same  time  the 
interest  and  importance  of  the  sketches 
vary  considerably,  and  a  weightier  K*r^ect 
would  have  been  produced  by  encouraging 
the  thirty  more  capable  writers  to  fill  the 
space  occupied  by  the  less  capable.  But 
the  difiiculties  of  editorship  must  have 
been  great,  and  Cardinal  Vaughan's  intro- 
ductory warning  to  the  critics  is  not  over- 
done. What  we  have  here  is  a  miscellany 
of  personal  narratives,  and  each  narrative 
is  itself  rather  a  miscellany  of  episodes,  se- 
lected memories  and  phases  of  thought 
than  a  closely  knit  autobiography.  344 
pp.    8vo. — London  Academy. 


Notes  both  exegetical  and  historical  close 
the  volume.  The  Modern  American  Bi- 
ble.   309  pp.     i8mo. 

St.    Paul   (and    the    letter  to  the 
Hebrews). 

By  Frank  Schell  Ballantine.  "An  at- 
tempt," savs  the  preface,  "at  a  faithful 
translation  "of  St.  Paul's  letters  and  the 
kindred  letters  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  not 
a  literar  or  Verbal*  translation  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  is  it  a  paraphrase  on  the 
other."  The  translator  seeks  to  give  "not 
only  the  essential  substance  of  St.  Paul's 
arguments  and  facts,  but  the  subordinate 
phases  of  his  thought  and  style,  and  to  do 
this  not  only  with  reference  to  the  original 
Greek,  but  also  to  the  Hebrew  idioms 
which  it  so  often  contains."  The  Modern 
American  Bible.    339  PP-     i8mo. 


Ruling  Ideas  of  Our  Lord. 

By  Charles  D.  D'Arcy,  D.  D.,  author  of 
''Idealism  and  Theology,"  etc.  The  vol- 
ume constitutes  one  of  a  series  intended 
to  serve  a  double  purpose  of  religious  in- 
structions for  senior  classes.  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  and  Bible  students 
generally  in  churches.  Next,  to  present  to 
the  general  reader  and  private  student 
readable  introductions  to  Christian  truth 
and  history.  In  the  following  pages  an  ef- 
fort is  made  to  expound  the  great  domi- 
nant ideas  of  our  Lord's  moral  and  relig- 
ious teaching.  The  author  believes  that 
his  concepton  of  the  ethical  sphere  of  man 
is  the  best  and  the  simplest  expression  of 
an  absolute  immortality.  This  he  has 
endeavored  to  show.  The  first  part  of 
this  little  book  is  therefore  a  short  treat- 
ment of  Christian  ethics.  The  second  part 
deals  with  the  religious  ideas  which  crown 
and  complete  this  moral  teaching.  Chris- 
tian Study  Manuals.     139  pp.     i6mo. 

St.  John.   Gospel,  letters,  Revela- 
tion.. 

The  books  of  the  Bible  in  modern 
American  form  and  phrase,  with  notes  and 
introduction.  By  Frank  Schell  Ballantine. 
Contains  the  Gospel,  Epistles  and  Revela- 
tions of  St.  John.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  Revelation,  which  is  treated  as 
a  Christian  epic,  broken  up  into  choruses 
and  given  a  more  or  less  dramatic  form. 
In  the  same  way,  the  suggestion  of  verse  is 
carried  into  the  introduction  of  St.  John's 
gospel  and  to  various  utterances  of  Christ 
which  are  often  cast  into  rhythmic  prose. 


Times  of  Retirement.     Devotional 
Meditations. 

By  George  Matheson,  M.  A.,  author  of 
"Moments  on  the  Mount,"  etc.  With  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author  by  the 
Rev.  D.  MacMillan.  Fugitive  devotional 
pieces  which  the  author  has  contributed 
to  an  organ  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
"St.  Andrew."  The  meditations  are  brief. 
They  are  intended  to  aid  devotion  and  re- 
flection by  an  appeal  for  evangelical  re- 
ligion. Its  author  was  born  in  1842.  At 
the  age  of  20  he  became  practically  blind, 
but  had  already  completed  his  college  and 
university  course,  the  most  brilliant  stu- 
dent of  his  time.  Entering  the  ministry, 
he  immediately  attained  distinction  in 
Scotland,  and  has  been  since  1868  the  pas- 
tor of  St.  Bernard's  Parish  Church  in 
Edinburgh,  with  1,700  members.  The  au- 
thor of  many  books,  a  preacher  of  the 
first  rank,  active  in  many  organizations, 
he  has  shared  in  the  remodeling  of  Scotch 
theology  and  in  the  reunion  of  the  Kirk 
and  the  New  church.  With  frontispiece. 
297  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 

SELECTIONS 

Authors'  Readings. 

Compiled  by  Arthur  Young.  Outline 
drawings  give  the  attitude,  gesture  and 
poise  of  the  various  authors  whose  works 
are  here  presented  as  a  basis  for  recita- 
tion.   These  have  much  character,  are  sin- 
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gularly  apt  in  catching  the  general  expres- 
sion of  figure  and  deserved  a  better  repro- 
<luction  than  they  have  secured  in  this 
well -selected  volume.  Fourth  edition.  Il- 
lustrated with  pen  and  ink  drawings  by 
Arthur  Young.     215  pp.     i2mo. 

Company  of  Heaven,  The. 

Daily  links  with  the  household  of  God. 
This  is  a  book  of  selections,  many  of  them 
from  the  treasure  boxes  of  the  best  and 
purest  in  ancient  and  modern  literature. 
They  are  the  lofty  thoughts,  the  expres- 
sions of  the  holiest  aspirations  of  our  great 
poets  and  philosophers.  These  "thoughts" 
are  arranged  under  various  heads,  such  as 
"Messengers  of  God,"  "Guardian  Angels," 
"Nature  of  Angels,"  etc.,  and  each  heading 
is  identified  with  one  month  of  the  year. 
438  PP-     Indexed.     i6mo. 


Dream  Children. 

Edited  by  Elizabeth  B.  Brownell.  With 
an  introduction  by  Clara  E.  Loughlin.  It 
is  little  of  a  compliment  to  children  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age  to  place 
before  them  mere  ABC  types  of  books. 
The  best  way  to  cultivate  a  child's  laste 
for  reading  is  to  give  it  something  worth 
reading,  and  even  if  it  does  happen  to  be 
a  little  mature  give  the  child  a  chanct*  to 
ponder  over  those  things  that  seem  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  Now  Miss  Brownell 
seems  to  realize  the  benefits  of  this  plan, 
for  in  editing  her  "Dream  Children"  she 
has  collected  passages  dealing  with  child 
life  from  some  of  our  very  best  authors, 
Hawthorne,  Browning,  Whittier,  Poe, 
Dickens  and  various  others  are  repre- 
sented in  this  volume,  and  this  fact  makes 
it  a  particularly  desirable  book  for  the 
young  folks.  Illustrated  by  E.  B.  Brow- 
nell.   217  pp.    i2mo. 


New     Pieces     That     Will     Take 
Prizes  in  Speaking  Contests. 

Compiled  and  adapted  by  Harriet  Black- 
stone.  Selections  for  recitation,  made  up 
with  special  reference  to  prize  contests. 
They  are  taken  from  recent  authors,  with 
the  exception  of  some  from  the  novels  of 
the  last  generation.  They  all  deal  with 
a  single  dramatic  incident,  carry  some 
conversation  and  have  a  climax  which  is 
far  enough  away  from  the  end  of  the  se- 
lection to  give  the  speaker  the  necessary 
opportunity  to  withdraw  after  having 
made  his  impression.     None  are  in  style 


much  above  the  ordinary  diction  of  daily 
life,  and  they  neither  possess  nor  suggest 
elevation  or  inspiration.    390  pp.    i2mo. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-four  New 
Epigrams. 

By  William  B.  Gross.  This  is  a  unique 
and  attractive  volume,  at  once  dainty  and 
pleasing.  Each  page  is  heavy  and  smooth, 
with  a  delicately  traced  border,  an  epigram 
and  an  apt  illustration  thereon.  Not  only 
much  amusement  but  much  truth  as  well 
may  be  derived  from  such  a  volume.  Il- 
lustrated by  Edwin  Meeker.    i6mo. 

World   Beautiful   in   Books,  The, 

By  Lilian  Whiting.  This  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  "The  World  Beautiful."  Miss 
Whiting  has  gathered  together  portions  of 
the  best  criticisms  on  the  best  writings  in 
all  literature.  She  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  old  masters  and 
strives  to  arouse  in  others  that  enthu- 
siasm for  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Milton. 
Chaucer,  etc.,  with  which  she  herself  is 
so  filled.  Would  that  there  were  more 
who  thus  appreciated  the  value,  and  not 
only  the  value,  but  the  delight,  that  is  to 
be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  older 
writers!    392  pp.    Indexed.     i6mo. 
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Inductive  Sociology. 

By  Franklin  Henry  Giddings,  Ph.D..  au- 
thor of  "The  Principles  of  Sociology,"  etc. 
The  object  of  this  book  is  to  present  a 
scheme  of  inductive  method,  a  somewhat 
detailed  analysis  and  classification  of  so- 
cial facts,  and  a  tentative  formulation  of 
the  more  obvious  laws  of  social  aotivity— 
all  as  a  basis  for  further  inductive  studies. 
The  author  hopes  that  the  book  may  be 
useful,  not  only  in  the  college  class-room 
and  in  the  university  seminar,  but  also  by 
way  of  helpful  suggestions  to  scholars  en- 
gaged in  statistical  research  or  in  con- 
structive historical  investigations.  Within 
its  limited  field  these  pages  contain  much 
material,  and  many  developments  of  theo- 
retical detail  not  given  in  Professor  Gid- 
dings' earlier  books.  295  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo. 
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TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Cairo  of  Yesterday  and  To-day. 
The  City  of  the  Caliphs. 

A  popular  study  of  Cairo  and  its  envi- 
rons and  the  Nile  and  its  antiquities.  By 
Eustace  A.  Revnolda-Ball,  B.  A.  The  author, 
an  Oxford  graduate  and  author  of  **  Mediter- 
ranean Winter  Resorts/*  describes  Cairo 
after  an  historical  sketch  of  Egypt,  first 
in  its  social  aspects,  then  giving  chapters 
to  various  objects  of  interest,  extending 
the  account  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  sec- 
ond cataract,  closing  with  an  account  of 
recent  discoveries  in  Egypt.  The  volume 
is  cursory  in  its  character  and  intended 
for  the  use  of  tourists  as  a  supplement 
to  the  guide  book.  Illusitrated  Tourist 
Edition.    323  pp.    With  appendix.     i6mo. 

Dutch  Life  in  Town  and  Country. 

By  P.  M.  Hough,  B.  A.    Our  European 
Neighbors.    Illustrated.    287  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  402. 

English  Villages. 

By  P.  H.  Ditchfield.  This  is  a  good  col- 
lection of  useful  and  interesting  facts 
about  life  in  rural  England  from  prehis- 
toric times.  Mr.  Ditchfield  touches  on  the 
camps,  barrows  and  pit  dwellings  of  pre- 
historic men  in  Britain,  and  also  on  what 
are  commonly  known  among  antiquaries 
to-day  as  Romano-British  remains.  It  is 
quite  common,  though  we  do  not  notice 
that  Mr.  Ditchfield  mentions  this,  to  find 
flint  weapons  and  implements  evidently 
fashioned  by  the  Neolithic  or  New  Stone 
Age  men  about  these  so-called  Romano- 
British  camps,  etc — though  not  the 
rougher  flint  weapons  and  implements  of 
the  men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age,  which  are 
to  be  looked  for  in  (the  drift  gravel; 
the  explanation  seems  to  be  that  British, 
Bclgic  tribes  and  Romans  often  occupied 
the  strongholds,  etc.,  of  the  workers  in 
flint  long  after  these  last  had  disappeared 
from  the  earth.  Excellent  are  Mr.  Ditch- 
field's  descriptions  of  the  old  inn,  the 
mediaeval  village,  the  manor-house.  And 
his  notes  about  church  architecture  are  to 
the  point  With  one  hundred  illustrations. 
504  pp.  Indexed  .  i2mo. — London  Satur- 
day Review. 

Historic  Towns   of  the   Western 
States. 

Edited  by  Lyman  P.  Powell.  The  edi- 
tor has  brought  together  a  series  of  val- 


uable contributions,  earch  of  which  being 
written  from  an  individual  point  of  view 
presents  something  of  the  local  atmos- 
phere. The  various  places  are  thus  shown 
to  have  an  individuality  which  differentiates 
them  even  when  historically  and  geo- 
graphically they  come  close  together.  The 
cities  treated  are  Marietta,  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit,  Mackinac  Island,  Indian- 
apolis, Vincennes,  Chicago,  Madison,  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul,  Des  Moines,  St. 
Louis,  K  nsas  City,  Omaha,  Denver, 
Santa  Fe,  Salt  Lake  City,  Spokane,  Port- 
land, San  Francisco,  Monterey  and  Los 
Angeles.  Illustrated.  684  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo. — Philadelphia   Press. 


In  the  Ice  World  of  Himalaya. 

Among  the  peaks  and  passes  of  Ladakh, 
Nubra,  Suru  and  Baltistan.  By  Frank 
Bullock  Workman  and  William  Hunter 
Workman,  authors  of  "Algerian  Mem- 
ories," etc.  A  narrative  of  travel  in  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  taken  by  an  Ameri- 
can and  his  wife,  full  of  much  personal 
detail,  illustrated  by  photographs  accom- 
panied by  a  map,  and  possessing  much  lo- 
cal interest  as  well  as  adventure.  201  pp. 
With  glossary.     i2mo. 


Italian  Journeys. 

By  William  Dean  Howells.  Mr.  How- 
ells'  tribute  to  the  charm  of  Italy— the 
beauty  of  Venice,  the  majesty  of  Rome, 
the  glamor  of  Florence,  Naples,  Genoa, 
and  the  rest,  will  long  retain  its  hold  upon 
lovers  of  literature.  In  this  edition  the 
attraction  of  Mr.  Howells'  style  is  en- 
hanced by  Mr.  Pennell's  illustrations. 
New  edition.    369  pp.    i2mo. 


Other   Famous    Homes   of    Great 
Britain  and  Their  Stories. 

Edited  by  A.  H.  Malan.  The  descrip- 
tions of  several  of  these  homes  are  written 
by  the  owners  and  others  by  those  closely 
associated  with  the  reigning  families.  In 
the  preface  Mr.  Halkett  pays  a  deserved 
tribute  to  the  knights  and  gentlemen  who 
have  ma  'e  their  homes  treasure  houses 
of  art — ^pictures,  sculpture  and  articles  of 
vertu.  These  private  galleries  have  al- 
ways been  open  to  the  student,  and  pri- 
vate ownership  has  never  been  niggardly 
in  admitting  less  favored  people  to  share 
the  pleasures  of  appreciation.  Portraits 
by  Van  Dyck,  Holbein,  Kneller,  Lely  and 
other  artists  of  equal  fame  abound  in  these 
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private  galleries,  and  Mr.  Halkett  makes 
a  brief  survey  of  some  of  the  more  notable 
paintings  of  this  class  in  famous  British 
homes.  Illustrated.  352  pp.  Quarto. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 


J*   * 


Era  Angelico. 

By  George  C.  Williamson,  LL.D.  This 
is  a  rather  brief  study  of  Fra  Angelico 
and  belongs  to  Bell's  Miniature  Series  of 
Painters.  The  illustrations  are  interesting, 
but  the  text  itself  is  almost  too  condensed 
to  be  of  any  extended  import  or  worth. 
62  pp.    32mo. 
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Andrea  Mantegna. 

By  Maud  Cruttwell,  author  of  "Luca 
Signorelli,"  etc.  The  rugged,  massive  face 
of  Mantegna,  reproduced  from  the  bronze 
bust  of  Sperandio,  which  is  fixed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrea  in 
Padua,  would  little  prepare  us  for  the 
many  evidences  of  delicate  art  exhibited 
in  this  volume.  The  majority  of  the  illus- 
trations are  scriptural  in  their  character, 
and  they  furnish  an  admirable  idea,  in 
combination  with  the  author's  description, 
of  the  power  Mantegna  was  in  Italian  art 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  painter's 
early  life  and  the  outlines  of  his  career  arc 
pleasantly  sketched  by  Miss  Cruttwell,  and 
this,  with  the  cultivated  criticism  of  his 
chief  works,  forms  an  interesting  volume. 
Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
128  pp.  i2mo. — London  Publishers'  Cir- 
cular. 


Fra  Filippo   Lippi. 

By  Edward  C.  Strutt.    Illustrated.    198 
pp.     Indexed  8vo. 
See  With  New  Books. 


History  of  Architecture  in  Italy,  A 

From  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the 
dawn  of  the  Renaissance.  By  Charles  A 
Cummings.  Mr.  Cumming^s  traces  the 
history  of  Italian  architecture  from  Con- 
stantine to  the  Renaissance,  and  marks 
each  stage  by  numerous  drawings.  He  re- 
gards Christianity  as  the  mother  of  Italian 
architecture,  and  finds  its  earliest  appear- 
ance in  the  catacombs.  From  its  origin 
he  traces  the  form  of  the  early  basilicas, 
from  which  were  ultimately  developed  the 
great  churches  which  are  still  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  The  work  is  the  fruit 
of  long  study  and  wide  observation,  and 
its  illustrations  are  especially  notable  for 
their  great  number  and  for  the  care  with 
which  *heir  details  are  worked  out.  In 
two  volumes.    314,  311  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 


Early     Renaissance    Architecture 
in  England. 

A  historical  and  descriptive  account  of 
the  Tudor,  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  pe- 
riods, 1 500-1625.  For  use  of  students  and 
others.  By  J.  Alfred  Gotch,  F.  S.  A.,  au- 
thor of  "Architecture  of  the  Renaissance," 
etc.  Mr.  Gotch  deals  with  much  the  same 
period  in  this  volume  as  is  covered  by  his 
former  work  on  "Architecture  of  the 
Renaissance  in  England,"  though  with 
the  addition  of  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  An  endeavor  is  made  in 
the  present  volume  to  trace  in  a  system- 
atic manner  the  development  of  style 
from  the  close  of  the  Gothic  period  down 
to  the  advent  of  Inigo  Jones.  In  other 
words,  from  Henry  Eleventh's  chapel  and 
Salisbury  Cathedral  to  Hampton  Court 
and  Jacobean  buildings.  With  eighty- 
seven  collotype  and  other  plates  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  illustrations  in  the 
text.     2^  pp.     Indexed.     8vo. 


Italian    Sculpture   of  the   Renais- 
sance. 

By  L.  J.  Freeman,  M.  A.     Illustrated. 
197  pp.    With  appendix.    8vo. 
See  review,  page  408. 

Kemble's  Pickaninnies. 

A  collection  of  Southern  sketches.  By 
Edward  W.  Kemble.  This  volume  repre- 
sents Edward  W.  Kemble  in  his  best  and 
most  amusing  mood  as  a  delineator  of 
negro  children,  a  collection  of  Southern 
sketches  without  any  text  save  a  word  or 
two  beneath  each.    i2mo.    Oblong. 

Marine    Painting   in  Water-Color. 

By  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.  R.  A.  With  an  in- 
troduction by  Edwin  Bale,  R.  I.  Litho- 
graph reproductions  in  color  intended  to 
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furnish  a  guide  to  the  beginner  in  marine 
painting.  An  introduction,  written  from 
the  English  standpoint,  carefully  describes 
the  paper,  brushes  and  material  which 
should  be  used.  Each  study  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  list  of  the  colors  needed.  The 
washes  which  should  be  employed,  all  of 
which  are  described  exactly  as  if  the  au- 
thor were  dealing  with  a  receipt  for  some 
dish;  as,  to  quote  the  preface  to  a  boat 
afloat,  "colors:  for  the  water,  cobalt,  rose 
madder,  a  little  raw  sienna;  more  raw 
sienna  for  the  strong,  warm  passages  in 
the  waves  under  the  boat,  for  the  boat  it- 
self, the  same  colors,  with  ceruleum,  Vero- 
nese green  and  vandyke  brown."  With 
twenty-four  examples  in  color.  8vo.  Ob- 
long. 


Old  Farm,  The. 

Reproductions  in  half-tone,  printed  some- 
what inkily,  of  skillful,  well-poised  and 
carefully  considered  photographs  of  the 
life  on  a  Western  farm,  accompanied  by 
apposite  quotations.  The  result  is  a  most 
brilliant  and  successful  book  except  when 
a  stuflfed  owl  is  shown  by  daylight  with  his 
eyes  open.  Pictured  by  Rudolf  Eicke- 
raeyer,  Jr.    Folio. 


Photography  as  a  Fine  Art. 

By  Charles  H.  Caffin.  The  pictorial  pos- 
sibilities of  photography  are  here  treated 
from  a  sane  and  dignified  standpoint  for 
the  first  time.  What  can  be  done  with  the 
camera  is  shown,  not  by  theorizing,  but 
by  actual  examples  of  the  work  of  the 
greatest  American  photographers,  lucidly 
explained  and  commented  on  by  the  au- 
thor. The  book  lays  little  emphasis  on 
the  mechanics  of  photography:  Mr.  Caf- 
fin's  idea  is  to  show  the  ambitious  worker 
m  this  new  art  what  is  worth  striving  for, 
and  how  the  masters  of  the  camera  attain 
it.    Illustrated.     191  pp.     Quarto. 


Printing  and   Writing   Materials  : 
Their  Evolution. 

By  Adcle  Millicent  Smith,  author  of 
Proofreading  and  Punctuation,"  etc.  The 
a:Uthor  is  secretary  of  the  president  of 
^rexel  Institute  and  instructor  in  proof- 
J^dmg.  "In  the  preparation  of  this  hand- 
book the  purpose  has  been  to  furnish  in 


succinct  form  the  leading  facts  relating 
to  the  history  of  printing,  writing  mate- 
rials and  of  bookmaking,  and  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  are  made  ready  for 
general  use."  Illustrated.  222  pp.  In- 
dexed.   i2mo. 


Story  of  the  Art  of  Building,  The 

By  P.  Leslie  Waterhouse,  M.  A.  With 
an  account  of  architecture  in  America. 
This  sketch,  by  an  English  architect  of 
distinction  and  knowledge,  originally  ap- 
peared in  England  under  the  title  of  "The 
Story  of  Architecture."  It  begins  in  the 
current  conventional  way  with  Egypt  and 
passes  rapidly  down  to  the  American  sky- 
scraper in  a  chapter  on  American  archi- 
tecture. The  illustrations  are  small,  con- 
sisting principally  of  plans,  and  the  work 
is  the  merest  sketch,  but  one  carried  out 
with  knowledge  and  discrimination.  A 
selected  list  of  textbooks  follows  the 
beaten  track.  Library  of  Useful  Stories. 
209  pp.     Indexed.     i8mo. 


For  Nervousness 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

It  soothes  and  strengthens  the 
entire  nervous  system,  by  supply- 
ing the  exhausted  and  debilitated 
nerves  with  a  natural  food,  pos- 
sessing the  needed  vitalizing, 
invigorating  and  life-giving  prop- 
erties. 

Gives  Perfect  Digestion 
and  Restful  Sleep. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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American  Political  History  to  the  Time  of 
Liucoln.  By  Viola  A.  Conklin.  $1.50; 
by  mail,  $1.66. 

American  Boy's  Life  of  William  McKinley. 
By  Edward  Stratemeyer.  85  cents;  by 
mail,  95  cents. 

American  Traits.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  a  German.  By  Hugo  MUnsterberg. 
$1.60;  by  mail,  $i.75- 

Andrea  Mantegna.  By  Maud  Cruttwell. 
I1.35  ;  by  mail,  J1.46. 

Animals  of  the  Past.  By  Frederic  A.  Lucas. 
f2.oo  ;  by  mail,  |2.i8. 

Anna  Karenina.  By  Lyof  Tolstoy.  New 
edition.     $1.10;   by  mail,  |i. 29. 

Anna  Karenina.  By  Lyof  Tolstoy.  New 
edition.    3V0IS.     f»2.2s  ;  by  mail,  $2.60. 

As  the  Goose  Flies.  By  Katherine  Pyle. 
|i.20  ;  by  mail,  $1.32. 

Authors'   Readings.     Compiled    by   Arthur 
u  ^Young.     57  cents  ;  by  mail,  69  cents. 

Beautiful  Women  in  Art.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Armand  Dayot  by  H. 
Twitchell.     2  vols.    $3.00  ;  by  mail,  I3.33. 

Behind  the  Grill.  By  Duncan  Francis 
Young.     38  cenis  ;  by  mail,  46  cents. 

Beyond  the  Great  South  Wall.  By  Frank 
Savile.     $i.oo  ;  by  mail,  f  1.16. 

Bob,  Son  of  Battle.  By  Alfred  Ollivant. 
$1.50  ;  by  mail,  |i.66. 

Cairo  of  Yesterday  and  To-day.  Tourist  edi- 
tion.    75  cents  ;  by  mail,  82  cents. 

Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Litera- 
ture.    Vol.  I.    $5.00. 

Chambers's  Twentieth  Century   Dictionary 

of    the  English  Language.       $1.20  ;    by 

mail,  $1.45- 
Childhood  of  Queen  Victoria,  The.  By  Mrs. 

Gerald  Gurton.     (Dorothy  Frances  Blom- 

field.)    $1.35  ;  by  mail,  $1.48. 

Chivalry.  By  F.  Warre  Cornish,  M.  A.  $1.35  ; 
by  mail,  $1.48. 

Christ  of  History  and  of  Experience,  The. 
By  David  W.  Forrest,  D.  D.  $2.00 ;  by 
mail,  $2.18. 


Concerning  Marriaee.  By  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy. 
38  cents  ;  by  mail,  45  cents. 

Confessions  of  a  Caricaturist,  The.  By  Hany 
Fnrness.    $10.00  ;  by  mail,  I10.56. 

Convalescent's  Receipt  Book,  The.  By 
Grace  Franklin  Osgood.  57  cents ;  by 
mail,  63  cents. 

Count  Hannibal.  By  Stanley  J.  Weytnan. 
85  cents  ;  by  mail,  $1.02. 

Curse  of  Education,  The.  By  Harold  B- 
Gorst.    $1.00  ;  by  mail,  $1.13. 

Dames  and  Daughters  of  Colonial  Days  and 
of  the  Young  Republic.  By  Geraldine 
Brooks.     2  vols.,  $3.00;  by  mail,  I3.40. 

Dant^  Alighieri.  By  Paget  Toynbee.  75 
cents  ;  by  mail,  82  cents. 

Debatable  Land,  The.  By  Arthur  Col- 
ton.  American  Novel  Series.  |i.oo  ;  by 
mail,  $1.14. 

Destiny,  The.  By  Florence  Brooks. 
|i.oo;  by  mail,  $1.06. 

Dreams  and  Their  Meanings.    By  Horace 

G.  Hutchinson.    $3.40;  by  mail,  I3.59- 
Early  Renaissance  Architecture  in  England. 

By  J.  Alfred  Gotch,  F.  S.  A.    fe.oo ;  by 

mail,  $9.34. 
Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.    |i.oo; 

by  mail,  |i.i6. 
English    Villages.      By    P.    H.   Ditchfield. 

I1.50;  by  mail,  $1.68. 
Epistles    of    Erasmus,   The.      By    Francis 

Morgan  Nichols.    $6.00;  by  mail,  $6.25. 
Eugene  Field.   By  Slason  Thompson.  $3.00; 

by  mail,  I3.31. 
Feeding  of   Infants,   The.     By  Joseph    E. 

Winters,  M.   D.    50  cents;  by  mail,    55 

cents. 
Field  of  Ethics,  The.     Bjr  George  Herbert 

Palmer.    |i.io;  by  mail,  I1.22. 
Fortune  of  Christina  M'Nab,  The.     By  8. 

MacNaughtan.       Paper,    33     cents ;    by 

mail,  38  cents. 
Forty  Modem  Fables.      By    George    Ade. 

85  cents ;  by  mail,  98  cents. 

Foundations  of  American  Foreign  Policy, 
The.  By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  $1.35  ; 
by  mail,  $1.48. 
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The  Mastery  of  the 

Pacific 

By  A.  R.  CoLqpHouM,  F.  R.  S.,  Author  of  '*  China 
in  Trmnifanruiion. ' '  40  full  page  half-tones  and 
100  drawing!  m  ibc  text.  Cloth,  8vo. 


The  Principles  of  Western 
Civilisation 

By    BtNjAMiN    KicD,    Authoj'  of   **Socbl   Evo- 
lution," and  of  *'  The  Control  of  the  Tropio." 

Cloth,  8vo. 


The  Story  of  the 
Mormons 

By  William  Ai.intANDitR  Limn, 
iom«tiE|ie  M«nig}ng  Editor  &f  tbe 
New  York  Evtntng  P#tt,  lllui- 
trttcd.     ClotJi,  8f  0, 

A  Life  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte 

Br  J.  H.  ftosB,  M,  A,»  Aatbor  of 
**  The  Rcvpluiiontrf  and  ^fapo- 
Iconic  Rrm^  1789-181;/'  ILlaA> 
I  rated-     i  ifoli.,  8*^d. 

Napoieon  Bonaparte: 
A  Biorf'iipiiy 

fly  How.  Thomas  fi.  Watson. 
Author  of  "  The  Story  of  France/ 
etc,     llluitrited. 

Clatb,  CrovCk  8?o. 

A  History  of  Political 

Theories f  Ancient  and 

Mediaeval 

By  Wu.  A.  DvNuiKCw^  Froreia^rer 
HUtoiy  m  Columbia  Uakenltf. 
Autimr  oT  "  Eaiayi  on  tbe  ClnJ 
War  and  Recomitiictioii,"  erc« 

Ci«tlt,  iiaio. 

The  Principles  of  San- 
itary Science  and  The 
Public  Health: 

WUb  Special  Referenee  to  the 

Cau  sat  lion  and  Pre  vent  loo 

of  Infectious  Dli«ue« 

Bj  William  T.  SauowrcK,  Ph.  D,, 
Mait,  ltt«t.  of  Tcclinoiogjf  for- 
merljr  fiioloKlit  to  the  btate  Board 
of  He^tbia  Maitachuietti.  Oluf- 
trate4.  ClotJi,  Sva. 

The  Theory   of 
Prosperity 

Ej  SJMON  H.  PattkNj  Ph.  D.»  Unl^ 
irerelty  of  Fen  1117  kaiiJL  Aatbar 
of  "  The  De¥elq|iinci!t  of  Engiiih 
Thought.^'  Clothf  gvo. 


Democracy  and  Social 
Ethics 

B7  JAWE  ADDAMS*  Head  of  *^  Hun 
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JANE  AUSTEN. 

This  book  is  full  of  chat  and  cheer. 
Two  ladies  (sisters  like  the  insepar- 
able Jane  and  Cassandra?)  set  forth  in 
a  chaise,  driven  by  a  village  black- 
smith's wife,  along  the  Hampshire 
lanes,  one  bright  morning,  for  the  pur- 
pose, literally,  of  camping  on  the  trail 
of  Jane  Austen.  To  tell  all  they  could 
possibly  find  out  about  her  by  hook 
or  crook,  and  to  tell  it  in  the  most  en- 
tertaining and  genuine  fashion,  was 
their  acknowledged  purpose. 

In  consequence  the  book  is  intense- 
ly, deliciously  personal.  To  readers 
who  remember  every  page  of  Miss 
Austen's  six  novels  this  volume  must 
of  itself  be  a  great  pleasure,  so  infec- 
tious is  Miss  Hill's  enthusiasm  and 
reverential  bliss  in  following  Miss 
Austen  step  by  step  from  "the  site  of 
her  birthplace"  "to  the  tomb  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral,"  "in  the  north  aisle, 
near  to  the  old  black  marble  front  and 
almost  opposite  to  the  beautiful  Chan- 
tn-  of  William  of  Wykeham." 


Miss  Hill  discovers  a  love  story,  a 
hidden  romance  for  Miss  Austen, 
which  is  a  great  human  and  explanatory 
artistic  gain*  for  the  novelist  over  what 
has  been  done  for  her  by  the  men  who 
have  written  about  her  as  unloving  and 
unloved,  a  necessarily  bloomless  tree. 
Her  first  three  novels,  "Pride  and 
prejudice,"  "Sense  and  Sensibility" 
and  "Northanger  Abbey"  were  written 
within  three  or  four  years,  when  Jane 
Austen  was  a  young  girl,  and  at  about 
the  time  when  her  inmost  nature  was 
moved  for  the  first  and  last  time  by 
what  was  called  in  those  days  "an  at- 
tachment" for  a  young  clergyman 
named  Blackall,  who  died  while  their 
romance  was  in  its  first  days.  This 
proved  to  be  truly  an  attachment,  and 
the  heart  of  Jane  Austen,  made  for 
constancy,  was  never  detached  from 
this  inner  ruling  thought. 

Jane  Austen's  life  was  always  r'ch 
in  blessing  and  cheer  for  her  large  and 
much-beloved  family  circle.  But  her 
blindest  critics  find  in  her  late  nove^glC 
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in  "Mansfield  Park/'  "Emma*'  and 
"Persuasion,"  a  greater  sympathy,  a 
more  delicate  charm,  the  evidence  of 
knowledge  that,  under  all  the  humor  of 
life  and  life's  ways,  the  beings  so 
amusingly  diverse  "are  all  the  same 
mortal  creatures  with  souls  and  hearts 
within  them;"  and  in  "Emma," 
"everything  has  a  softer  touch." 

Not  in  vain  did  the  author  of  this 
book  interview  her  grandniece,  Miss 
Lefroy.  Miss  Constance  Hill  has  had 
the  sympathy  and  insight,  the  sense 
and  sensibility,  to  find  out  that,  "the 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land" 
illuminated  through  her  heart  the  gen- 
uine and  charming  art  of  Jane  Austen. 

Miss  Hill  describes  the  rectory  at 
Steventon,  where  Jane  was  born,  and 
the  sitting  room  where  her  first  novels 
were  written  in  entire  seclusion  and 
-without  interruption.  It  was  years 
later,  at  Chawton,  that  Miss  Austen 
used  to  write  in  the  family  room,  with 
nieces  and  nephews  about,  and  to  hide 
away  her  small  pages  if  anybody  came 
in,  according  to  the  well-known  de- 
scription of  her  methods.  Her  present 
gossip — Miss  Hill  does  not  pose  as  a 
biographer — discovers  a  lost  ballroom, 
as  well  as  the  more  important  lost 
romance  which  Lord  Brabourne,  Ac- 
ton, Austin  Dobson,  Austen-Leigh  and 
all  the  rest  have  denied  to  the  gently 
humorous  and  sacredly  reticent  Jane 
Austen.  This  lost  ballroom  is  at  Bas- 
ingstoke, back  of  an  old  inn,  through 
an  old  coaching  )'ard,  over  stables,  the 
only  access  to  it  now  being  through 
the  yard,  in  buildings  now  owned  by  a 
horse  dealer. 

Nobody  who  cares  for  Jane  Austen 
can  possibly  do  without  Miss  Hill's 
book.  She  is  sincerely  appreciative, 
too,  as  well  as  enthusiastic,  and  her 
comments  on  "Dear  Aunt  Jane's" 
place  in  literature  are  full  of  percep- 
tion and  often  of  charm : 

"Miss  Austen's  fame  has  been  of 
slow  growth,  but  it  has  steadily  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  culture. 
Even  in  her  own  day.  the  best  minds 


recognized  her  power,  but  now  her 
work  is  enjoyed  by  thousands  of  read- 
ers who  owe  to  her  some  of  the  happi- 
est hours  of  their  lives." 

The  chief  critical  value  of  Miss 
Hill's  work  is  that  it  really  human- 
izes Jane  Austen  to  modem  vision.  We 
see  her  as  she  was,  not  merely  as  a 
literary  character,  but  as  a  real  woman, 
living,  generous,  full  of  the  fun  of 
folks,  the  humor  of  existence,  the  wit 
of  words,  the  pity  of  tenderness,  and 
wise  with  the  wisdom  of  laughter  and 
of  love. 

— N.  Y,  Times  Saturday  Review, 


JOHN  CHINAMAN  AND  A  FEW 
OTHERS. 

Mr.  Parker's  book  is  based  on  his 
consular  experiences  in  China ;  and  its 
object  is,  not  to  give  a  scientific  and 
systematized  account  of  China  or  the 
Chinese,  but  to  familiarize  Western- 
ers with  the  Chinese  by  frankly  des- 
ultory sketches  of  the  individual  types 
which  he  has  known.  Of  course  he 
introduces  what  amount  of  system  i? 
possible  by  gathering  the  types  under 
certain  general  headings  in  separate 
chapters.  Nor  does  he  confine  himself 
exclusively  to  Chinese;  the  various 
races  inhabiting  or  neighboring  China 
received  attention.  It  is  an  interesting 
book,  as  every  record  of  personal  ex- 
perience among  a  quite  strange  people 
is  bound  to  be,  when  it  is  made  by  an 
intelligent  and  friendly  observer.  And 
Mr.  Parker,  though  he  has  no  passion 
for  John  Chinaman,  sympathizes  with 
him  as  a  human  being ;  and  believes  in 
the  virtue  of  kinder  treatment  than 
Westerns  are  at  present  given  to  em- 
ploy towards  him.  The  coercion  of 
China,  he  holds  with  Sir  Robert  Hart 
(most  experienced  of  English  officials 
in  those  parts),  is  bound  to  fail  as  an 
ultimate  policy.  You  have  sketches 
such  as  that  of  Chang  Shu-sheng— a 
,  grizzled  old  Taiping,  married  to  the 
sister  of  his  conqueror,  Li  Hung 
Chang;— or  his  Chinese  teacher,  Ou- 
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yang  the  incorruptibly  virtuous,  yet 
mean  exceedingly  in  private  life;  "he 
used  to  intrigue  round  his  arch-enemy 
the  'boy'  in  order  to  get  a  meal  gratis ; 
grow  purple  in  the  face  when  bargain- 
ing with  boatmen  about  a  few  copper 
cash ;  and  catch  rats  for  his  dinner  in 
order  to  make  the  coy  hair  grow.  He 
was  never  tired  of  impressing  on  me 
the  barbarism  of  my  nature."  And 
you  have  versions  of  classic  Chinese 
poems,  two  to  three  thousand  years 
old,  which  you  can  guess  are  tender 
and  excellent  in  the  original.  A  very 
instructively  entertaining  volume,  with 
no  aim  at  style,  though  not  unliterary. 
— London  Academy, 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON  GIB- 
SON. 

In  Mr.  Adams's  memoir  of  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  Gibson  we  have  what 
is  a  rare  thing  now,  a  sympathetic 
study  which  is  not  fulsome  in  its 
praises  of  a  character  and  a  life  really 
\vt>rth  studying.  Such  a  combination 
of  happy  subjects  and  happy  treat- 
ment is  remarkable,  more  so,  perhaps, 
to-day  than  it  would  have  been  some 
time  ago.  Biographical  writing  is  not 
the  art  it  once  was,  but  is  now  rather 
a  trade,  in  which  certain  methods  arc 
followed  and  certain  ingredients  are 
mixed  in  a  regulated  succession.  Mr. 
Adams  has  been  fortunate  in  being 
chosen  to  write  the  life  of  a  man  who 
was  in  many  ways  like  himself.  A 
close  student  of  nature,  he  could  ap- 
preciate the  impulses  which  forced 
Gibson  to  his  life  work,  and  narrate 
feelingly  many  phases  of  a  career 
which,  while  high  in  ideals  and  suc- 
cessful in  its  aesthetic  purpose,  would 
still  have  seemed,  perhaps,  too  incom- 
plete to  a  less  sympathetic  biographer. 

William  Hamilton  Gibson  was  bom 
of  an  old  New  England  family  at 
Newtown,  Ccwinecticut,  Oct.  5,  1850. 
Among  his  ancestors  were  Justice 
Richard  Dana  of  Massachusetts, 
Washington  Allston  and  Ellery  Chan- 
ning.    At  ten  years  of  age  young  Gib- 


son went  to  the  Gunn*  School,  or 
"Gunnery,"  as  it  came  to  be  called, 
at  Washington,  Connecticut.  When 
he  was  eighteen,  his  father  died  and 
he  temporarily  went  into  the  life  in- 
surance business,  which  he  very  soon 
dropped  to  begin  the  artistic  career 
which  was  to  bring  him  fame.  His 
early  work  was  in  illustrating  various 
magazines,  and  in  a  series  of  botani- 
cal drawings  for  Appleton's  Encyclo- 
paedia. In  1876  he  published  his  first 
book,  "The  Complete  American  Trap- 
per," a  most  fascinating  book  for 
boys.  His  first  important  illustra- 
tions, however,  were  a  series  of  de- 
signs for  Harper's  Magazine  for 
August,  1878.  These  sketches  gave 
him  an  assured  position  among  Amer- 
ican illustrators.  "Pastoral  Days,"  a 
collection  of  papers,  of  which  both  the 
text  and  the  pictures  were  by  Gibson, 
came  out  in  1880.  It  was  received  in 
this  country  and  in  England  with 
unanimous  praise,  and  the  most  con- 
servative British  reviewers  united  in 
its  eulc^.  Other  volumes  followed, 
each  showing  an  improvement  in  his 
art  and  an  added  charm  in  his  style. 
On  the  i6th  of  July,  1896,  he  died  of 
apoplexy,  really  caused  by  overwork 
at  his  Connecticut  home.  As  Mr. 
Adams  truly  says : 

"Three  men  have  done  more  than 
any  others  to  inspire  our  generation 
with  the  love  of  nature.  They  are 
Henry  D.  Thoreau,  John  Burroughs, 
and  William  Hamilton  Gibson.  Thor- 
v»au,  when  the  generation  was  young, 
challenged  it  to  come  out  of  doors, 
live  in  a  shanty,  and  see  as  much  of 
the  world  as  he  saw.  John  Bur- 
roughs, in  later  years,  has  acted  as 
guide  to  a  multitude  of  minds,  eager 
to  be  "personally  conducted"  to  field 
and  forest.  William  Hamilton  Gib- 
son, besides  winning  many  feet  into 
those  "highways  and  byways,"  w^hose 
charms  he  taught  us  to  feel,  was  for- 
tunate in  his  exceptional  power  to 
bring  nature  to  the  very  eyes  of  men 
in  the  works  of  his  pendl^  ,w(th(^g(<^ 
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made  luminous  —  literally  *'  illustrat- 
ed *' — his  pages.  But  in  addition 
t<o  this  claim  on  the  interest  of  the 
public,  those  who  knew  him  are  aware 
of  others;  a  personality  of  singular 
charm  and  forcefulness,  a  career 
quite  marvelous  in  its  swift  and  sure 
achievements,  a  genius  as  rare  as  it 
was  versatile,  a  devotion  to  art  and  to 
study  which  fairly  wore  him  out  in 
its  exactions  on  his  energy,  an  ideal 
which  instructs  while  it  shames  our 
sordidness  and  materialism.  His 
personality  will  surely  grow  upon  the 
American  people  as  time  gives  a  true 
perspective  to  his  life  and  work.  Al- 
ready we  can  see  something  of  his 
conspicuousness  and  his  right  to  a 
place  in  the  foremost  group  of  our 
nature  prophets.  In  that  great  trio 
Thoreau  is  the  philosopher,  Bur- 
roughs the  poet  and  man  of  letters, 
Gibson,  the  artist-naturalist." 

— A^.   Y.  Times  Saturday  Reviezv. 


THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 
LADY  SARAH  LENNOX. 
The  period  covered  by  the  life  of 
Lady  Sarah  Lennox  was  a  period 
which  saw  extraordinary  changes  in 
manners,  in  political  life,  and  in  the 
European  situation.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  '45  and  the  last  great  Stuart 
effort  to  1826  and  the  beginnings  of 
Catholic  Emancipation.  The  time  was 
not  essentially  a  romantic  time,  al- 
though the  names  of  Clive  and  Hast- 
ings, of  Nelson  and  Wellington  ring 
through  it;  it  was  rather  a  time  of 
growth  which  only  a  few  of  the  great- 
est realized,  a  growth  by  no  means 
obvious  to  men  whose  vision  was  nar- 
rowed by  a  too  personal  ideal.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  lack  of  the  picturesque 
element  in  politics  which  discouraged 
I^dy  Sarah  Lennox  from  following 
their  course  very  closely;  at  any  rate, 
as  she  grew  older  she  appears  to  have 
taken    less    and    less  ,intej;j2St  in  such 
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roattcis.  Indeed,  in  these  volumes, 
there  are  no  sidelights  of  any  great 
value  upon  affairs;  their  worth  con- 
sists in  the  intimacy  of  the  letters,  in  a 
certain  sweetness  and  justice  of  out- 
look which  grow  stronger  as  the  writ- 
er's years  increase,  and,  it  should  be 
added,  in  their  freedom  from  scandal. 

Lady  Sarah  Lennox  was  the  fourth 
daughter  of  the  second  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond; her  eldest  sister  was  the  first 
Lady  Holland,  mother  of  Charles 
James  Fox ;  another  sister  was  the  first 
Duchess  of  Leinster,  mother  of  tho 
noble  and  unfortunate  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald.  Nearly  all  Lady  Sarah's 
letters  are  addressed  to  Lady  Susan 
Fox  Strangways.  The  first  of  these 
letters  is  dated  1761.  at  a  time  when 
Lady  Sarah  was  li'^e  to  b^r  ome  Que^n 
of  England.  The  infatuation  of 
George  III.  for  the  beautiful  and  high- 
spirited  girl  was  perfectly  serious,  ap- 
parently, and  he  made  proposals  to  her 
in  a  characteristically  awkward  man- 
ner. Lord  Holland  wrote  in  his 
Memoir :  "He  is  in  love  with  her,  and 
it  is  no  less  certain  she  loves  him."  As 
to  her  affection  for  the  king,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt  it,  but,  how- 
ever that  may  have  been,  she  had  to 
content  herself  with  playing  brides- 
maid at  the  king's  wedding. 

S<Mne  twelve  months  later  Lady 
Sarah  was  married  to  Charles  Bun- 
bur}',  who  not  long  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Sir  William  Bunbury. 

In  1768  Lady  Sarah  gave  occasion 
of  offence  to  "the  vile,  scandalous,  ill- 
natured  world"  by  leaving  her  hus- 
band for  the  protection  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam Gordon.  This  episode  was  brief, 
and  we  have  no  record  of  it  in  the  let- 
ters before  us,  Lady  Susan  O'Brien 
having  preserved  none  of  her  friend's 
correspondence  between  1768  and 
1775.  A  few  months  after  this  esca- 
pade Lady  Sarah  returned  to  her 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  at 
Goodwood,  where,  for  some  years,  she 
lived  a  life  of  complete  retirement.  It 
was  not  until  1776  that  a  divorce  was 
granted  to  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  who 


seems  to  have  behaved  throughout  the 
affair  with  great  good-nature,  as  well 
as  with  a,  perhaps,  too  complacent 
magnanimity. 

In  1 78 1  Lady  Sarah  married  th;! 
Hon.  George  Napier,  a  marriage 
which  was  good  for  England  as  well 
as  for  the  parties  concerned.  Of  the 
eight  children  born  of  the  union  three 
were  distinguished  soldiers,  who  all 
fought  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and 
were  afterwards  knighted.  One,  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  was  the  conqueror  of 
Scinde;  another.  Sir  William,  was  the 
author  of  "the  History  of  the  Penin- 
sular War." 

The  later  letters  become  more  and 
more  domestic  in  character,  and  in- 
creasingly informed  with  a  fine  spirit 
of  tenderness  and  resignation.  For 
many  years  Lady  Sarah  was  almost 
blind,  although  she  appears  to  have 
kept  her  beauty  to  a  late  age.  In  these 
volumes  there  are  many  reproductions 
of  portraits  in  photogravure,  no  less 
than  nine  being  from  the  brush  of  the 
preat  and  benign  Sir  Joshua.  The 
notes  to  the  work  are  concise  and  not 
too  obtrusive,  and  the  index  unusually 
accurate  and  full.  — London  Academy. 


THE  REV.  H.  D.  RAWNSLEY  ON 
RUSKIN  AS  A  STUDENT 
OF  NATURE. 
This  is  a  touching  tribute  to  the  master 
and  his  love  for  nature  and  only  an  appre- 
ciative lover  and  student  of  Ruskin  could 
have  penned  it.  The  work  is  not  a  biogra- 
phy but  rather  an  account  of  the  travels 
of  Ruskin,  of  the  impressions  made 
upon  him  by  the  various  phases  of 
Nature-life  as  exhibited  in  different 
localities,  together  with  descriptions 
of  some  of  the  writings  inspired  at 
these  times  and  some  of  the  apparently 
insignificant  but  in  the  main,  telling 
influences  that  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  and  his  work.  Incidentally, 
Ruskin's  friendships  are  spoken  of, 
his  meeting  with  Wordsworth,  his 
long-standing  intimacy  with  the  ladies 
at  the  Thwaite,  and  his  friendship  withJ 
his    cousin,    Mrs.    Severn ;   while   de- 
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tailed  accounts  of  his  funeral  and  the 
unveiling  of  the  Ruskin  monument  at 
Friar's  Crag,  Keswick,  are  given. 

The  book  is  characterized  by  ten- 
derness of  feeling.  It  is  as  if  a  de- 
voted son  were  writing  of  his  father, 
it  is  a  loving  disciple  recounting  his 
memories  of  a  beloved  teacher.  The 
personality  of  a  genius,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  a  gifted  man,  the  delights  of  a 
traveler  and  the  intoxicating  frevels  of 
a  true  nature-lover  in  the  midst  of 
some  of  nature's  grandest  manifesta- 
tions, are  here  shown  forth  with  un- 
usual force  and  distinctness.  Pictures 
of  Ruskin  at  his  favorite  Brantwood, 
at  Seascale,  on  the  continent  and  in  all 
the  divers  places  whereto  he  went 
seem  to  pass  before  us,  so  real  are  the 
pen  sketches  of  Mr.  Rawnsley's  de- 
scriptions. 

Though  Ruskin  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  talked  of  and  written 
of  among  our  English  authors  and  lec- 
turers, yet  no  work  has  as  yet  appear- 
ed that  brings  us  so  close  to  the  secret 
springs  of  the  great  man's  heart  as 
does  Mr.  Rawnsley's  "Ruskin  and  the 
English  Lakes."  All  the  pain  of  be- 
ing misunderstood,  all  the  yearning 
for  companionship,  all  the  unspeak- 
able gratitude  and  appreciation  for 
small,  delicate  attentions,  such  as  we 
usually  find  in  the  lives  of  our  gen- 
iuses, are  here  shown,  not  ostenta- 
tiously, not  vulgarly  as  makes  one 
think  of  sacred  secrets  revealed,  but 
simply,  svmpathetically  as  arouses  in 
one  a  fuller  realization  of  the  trials  of 
great  minds,  who  are  believed  by  the 
world  at  large  to  be  able  to  live  on  the 
superficial  applause  and  following  of 
the  many,  but  who  in  realitv  crave 
more  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a 
real  home  and  the  aflfection  and  pres- 
ence of  loving  friends  than  do  persons 
of  lesser  sensibilities. 

That  Ruskin  was  a  grand  and  noble 
man,  a  man  of  whom  "nature  might 
stand  up  and  say,'This  is  a  man!*** 
we  all  knew  before,  but  after  reading 
Mr.  Rawnsley's  book  we  know  still 
more,  we  know  Ruskin  to  have  been  a 
man  worthy  of  even  a  tenderer  regard, 


a  deeper  admiration  and  respect,  than 
has  been  accorded  to  him  or  to  his 
memory. 

Mr.  Rawnsley's  style  of  composi- 
tion is  strong  but  delicate,  forceful 
but  graceful,  full  and  harmonic,  while 
his  power  for  vivid  and  brilliantly- 
colored  description  is  particularly 
marked,  and  these  forces  combined 
make  a  book  that  is  pleasant  and  en- 
joyable as  well  as  easy  to  read. 


AN  INTERESTING  AND  VALU- 
ABLE STUDY  OF  THE  LIFE 
AND  WORKS  OF  SCHILLER.* 

Professor  Calvin  Thomas  is  well 
known  as  a  close  student  of  Goethe, 
but  in  his  latest  book  he  has  depart- 
ed from  the  contemplation  of  his 
favorite  and  has  devoted  himself 
instead  to  a  somewhat  exhaustive 
study  of  that  other  member  of  the 
famous  German  duumvirate,  name- 
ly, Schiller.  In  a  rather  formidable- 
sized  but  proportionately  valuable 
volume,  Professor  Thomas  has  set 
forth  in  all  their  minutest  details, 
the  facts  and  events  in  the  life  and 
productions  of  the  noble  dramatist 
and  poet.  The  book  is  hardly  one 
to  attract  the  attention  of  general 
readers,  but  without  doubt  it  will 
receive  an  appreciative  and  cordial 
reception  at  the  hands  of  the  par- 
ticular student,  who  will  find  in  it  a 
more  complete  biography  and  a 
more  interesting  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject  than  has  hitherto  been 
available  in  the  English  language. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  particu- 
larly systematic  and  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  would  seek 
to  know  and  know  all  of  the  circum- 
stances and  influences  that  sur- 
rounding the  boy  Schiller,  develop- 
ed in  him  the  inborn  poetic  instinct; 
and  that  touching  the  man  in  the 
days  of  alternate  failure  and  success 
plunged  him  almost  to  the  depths 
of  despair  or  buoyed  him  up  to  great- 
er and  steadiei  effort.  A  complete 
account  of  all  the  many  petty  de- 

•  The  Life  and  Workt  of  Friedrich  Schiller,  by  Profe»or 
Calvin  Thomas. 
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tails  that  thus  went  to  form  the  in- 
fluences of  Schiller's  career  together 
with  the  various  glimpses  of  the 
inner  man  that  reveal  his  person- 
ality and  the  quality  of  his  genius 
as  well  as  an  accurate  and  exten- 
sive survey  and  description  of  his 
plays,  poems,  essays  and  historical 
works  dealt  with  individually  is 
here  set  forth  clearly  and  in  strik- 
ing form  fully  compatible  with  the 
inclinations  and  needs  of  all  inter- 
ested in  the  subject. 

It  has  taken  a  faithful  and  earn- 
est student  to  thus  bring  to  materi- 
alization the  conception  of  such  a 
work,  the  preparation  for  which 
has  meant  wide  and  attentive  read- 
ing and  lengthy,  exhaustive  re- 
search. It  is  evident  that  from  all 
accessible  sources,  the  author  has 
collected  material  and  the  shaping 
of  a  coherent,  practical  whole  from 
a  very  chaos  of  matter  has  meant  no 
little  expenditure  of  time  and  no 
small  employment  of  energy. 

In   a   review  lately  published    in 
one  of  our  leading  American  papers, 
Professor  Thomas  was  censured  for 
a  lack  of  interpretative  and  individ- 
I      ual  criticism,  the   reviewer  stating 
I      that  he  might  indeed  be  thanked  for 
I      what  he  has  given  but  the  loss  of  what 
!      he  has  not  given  is  to  be  greatly  re- 
gretted.     The   same    critic,    in    the 
very  beginning   of   his    article    has 
quoted  from  the  preface  of  the  book 
that  part  in  which  is  embodied  the 
authors  aim: 

"I  have  wished,"  it  runs,  "to  give 
a  trustworthy  account  of  Schiller 
and  his  works  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  permit  the  doing  of 
something  like  justice  to  his  great 
name,  but  not  so  large  as  in  itself 
to  kill  all  hope  and  chance  of  read- 
ableness  By  a  trustworthy  ac- 
count, I  mean  one  that  is  accurate 
in  the  matters  of  fact  and  sane  in 
the  matters  of  judgment." 

Surely  this  aim  has  been  amply 
fulfilled  and  if  an  author  realizes  his 
purpose,  why  blame  him  for  omit- 
ting that  which  he,  from  the  first, 
exduded  from  that  purpose? 


If  so  much  additional  criticism 
were  to  be  inserted  in  the  book  one 
of  two  things  would  inevitably  hap- 
pen, either  many  of  the  important 
biographical  items  would  have  to 
be  sacrificed  or  the  dimensions  of 
the  volume  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased, the  first  involving  a  loss  in 
intrinsic  biographical  value;  the 
second  causing  a  probable  detrac- 
tion from  the  chance  of  readable- 
ness,  precisely  what  the  author 
wishes  to  avoid. 

Standing  as  it  does  the  book  is 
evenly  balanced;  on  the  one  hand 
by  essential  fact;  on  the  other,  by 
brief,  broadly  surveying  comment. 

Details  of  the  history  of  life  have 
been  carefully  g^ven  a  place  as 
necessary  to  a  thoroughly  complete 
and  accurate  biographical  work  but 
questions  of  minute  and  technical 
scholarship  have  been  avoided  as 
belonging  more  appropriately  to  a 
learned  monograph  or  an  introduc- 
tion and  notes  to  the  text. 

Friedrich  Schiller,  though  essen- 
tially national  in  his  own  character 
and  in  the  character  of  his  work,  is 
withal  too  important  a  figure  in  the 
history  of  the  literature  of  the 
world  to  be  passed  over  lightly  and 
quickly.  That  he  has  been  so  under- 
rated, so  unappreciated  and  in 
many  cases  so  harshly  misjudged  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact 
that  too  few  have  made  a  sufficient- 
ly careful  study  of  his  life  and 
works.  The  book  just  discussed 
will  supply  all  requisite  as  well  as 
all  interesting  information,  and  its 
advent  may  be  looked  upon  as  im- 
portant not  only  from  its  value  as  a 
biography  but  from  the  impetus 
which  it  will  undoubtedly  give  to 
many  to  peruse  and  study  for  them- 
selves the  works  of  the  poet,  a 
movement  that  will  mean  the  birth 
of  a  more  nearly  adequate  judg- 
ment of  a  really  great  genius  and 
that  will  give  to  Schiller  the  honor 
among  other  nations  which  has  here-^ 
tofore  existed  for  him  in  his  native^ 
land  alone. 

Ou€7itin  MacDonald, 
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JANUARY  S  YIELD  with  Lbad  and  line— Turquoise  and  Iron— The  Ship  of 

^^    w^^^^w^^ Sii^ENCE  AND   Other   Poems  — In  the  Vai<i,ey  of   the 

OF    POETRY  Merrimack. 


Poetry  is  the  outcome  of  a  strong  but 
simple,  a  passionate  but  pure,  an  impul- 
sive rather  than  a  calculating  age.  The 
present  age  is  not  such.  Our  world  of 
to-day  is  characterized  by  stony  intellec- 
tuality, overpowering  doubtfulness, 
hypocrisy,  skepticism,  agnosticism.  It 
is  heartless,  it  is  almost  godless. 
Science  has  superceded  poetry;  mech- 
anism has  superceded  art.  Theory  is 
the  watchword — its  loyal  supporters 
are  a  band  of  so-called  scientists,  who 
self -deceivingly  believe  themselves  to 
be  searching  in  the  paths  of  Truth. 
Corruption  is  following  slow  but 
sure — corruption  of  the  spiritual  life. 
Man  is  daily  growing  more  and  more 
mechanical,  he  is  daily  burying  his 
soul  deeper  and  deeper  beneath  the 
coldness  and  unresponsiveness  of  the 
earth.  Growth  is  stunted;  the  spirit 
is  becoming  a  piteous  dwarf. 

Such  an  age  we  can  readily  see  is 
not  conducive  to  the  production  of 
poetry.  The  last  ten  years  have  been 
as  a  mighty  desert — dry,  barren — with 
only  here  and  there  a  tiny  g^een  oasis 
where  the  worn  and  weary  traveler  of 
time  might  quench  his  thirst  from  the 
pure  waters  of  a  sparkling  mountain 
streamlet. 

Edwin  Markham  has  towered  forth 
from  amid  this  sterile  waste  and  has 
poured  forth  his  soul-stirring  verses, 
he  has  taken  the  world  by  storm  with 
the  greatness  of  his  power,  the  deep, 
prophetic  notes  with  their  oceanic 
grandeur  give  evidence  that  at  least 
one  man  with  a  soul  yet  lives— yet 
speaks.  And  the  rest  of  our  poets? 
Most  of  them  come  for  a  day  then  pass 
away  to  oblivion ;  each  month  sees  the 
advent  of  some  half  dozen  volumes  of 
weak,  spiritually  shrunken  verse.  Now 
and  then  a  spark  gleams  from  among 
the  debris, — z  gem  sparkles  from 
amid  the  worthless  waste — and  a  new 
poem  worthy  the  name,  is  discovered. 

The  new  year  opens  with  the  com- 
ing of  five  or  six  of  these  volumes. 


From  the  group  we  can  easily  select 
that  of  Charles  Henry  Webb  (John 
Paul)  as  superior.  "With  Lead  and 
Line,"  a  colIecticMi  of  some  forty-five 
short  poems  is  a  worthy  successor  to 
the  earlier  book  of  "Vagrom  Verse.  * 
Mr.  Webb  has  a  soul — ^and  when  he 
writes,  he  writes  from  the  promptings 
of  that  soul.  True,  his  verses  are  often 
rugged,  they  often  lack  the  beautiful 
music  that  characterizes  the  best 
poetry,  but  they  have  a  thought,  a  feel- 
ing, a  life  throbbing  beneath  them,  a 
being  that  makes  them  the  living 
messengers  of  Truth.  We  may  say 
what  we  please  but  only  in  the  heart — 
and  not  in  the  brain — only  in  the  soul, 
the  one  part  of  divinity  to  which  we 
may  lay  claim,  dwells  the  essence  of 
Truth ;  and  none  of  this  work  of  de- 
struction, none  of  this  everlasting 
tearing  down  process  conceived  by  the 
intellect  will  find  the  mainspring  of 
life,  will  find  its  secrets,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  that  eternal  existence  for 
which  all  humanity  naturally  longs. 
Listen  to  this: — 

Love  is  a  day 

With  no  thought  of  morrow. 
Love  is  a  joy 

With  no  thought  of  sorrow. 
Love  is  to  give 

With  no  thought  of  receiving. 
Love  is  to  trust — 

Without  quite  believing. 

What  tender,  pure  passion  vibrates 
beneath  each  line,  what  possibilities- 
possibilities  of  happiness  through  self- 
negation  and  thought  for  others — re- 
side in  these  two  small  stanzas.  Thus 
throughout  the  book  we  find  this  same 
tenderness  of  feeling,  this  same  wildly 
throbbing  joyousness.  A  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  world,  with  nature  and 
with  man,  a  love  for  his  fellow-crea- 
ture, a  tender  humor,  and  a  perennial 
youthfulness  that  vents  itself  in  deep 
but  gently  passionate  notes  and  throws 
the  whole  into  an  atmosphere  of 
warm,  sunny  optimism,  these  are  the 
qualities  that    entitle  Charles    Henry 
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Webb  to  the  name  of  poet.  For  John 
Paul  is  optimistic.  Like  all  true  poets, 
Time  has  failed  to  age  him  save  in 
external  appearance.  His  heart  is  as 
young  at  sixty-seven  as  it  was  at 
twenty-one;  love  to  the  man  is  the 
same  sweet  intoxication  that  love  was 
to  the  boy. 

From  John  Paul  and  his  surviving 
youthfulness  we  turn  to  the  truly 
young  Lionel  Josaphare  whose  "Tur- 
quoise and  Iron*'  comes  forwatf*d  at 
the  same  time  as  "With  Lead  and 
Line,"  and  immediately  we  note  the 
difTerence.  Josaphare  is  dull  in  com- 
parison ;  his  words  are  weighted,  they 
lack  sprightliness,  they  lack  graceful- 
ness. No  heart  beats  steadily  to  the 
rhythm  of  his  verses,  no  spirit  throbs 
forth  its  exuberance  from  under  their 
metered  lines.  Their  author  is  not  a 
poet.  He  is  a  chained  soul  that  is 
striving  to  burst  its  bonds.  Whether 
or  not  it  will  succeed  remains  a  ques- 
tion of  time. 

John  Paul  hails  from  the  North; 
Lionel  Josaphare  from  the  West,  from 
our  own  Pennsylvania  comes  Edward 


Uffington  Valentine  with  "The  Ship 
of  Silence  and  Other  Poems,"  to 
enter  the  poetic  contest.  He  brings 
a  verse  different  from  that  of 
the  others.  His  poetry  holds  a 
middle  course.  It  is  musical — 
more  musical  than  Webb's;  it  is 
alive,  more  alive  than  Josaphare's. 
But  it  is  not  exuberant ;  it  is  not  over- 
flowing. It  is  tender,  passionate, 
rhythmical;  it  pleases  the  ear,  it 
haunts  the  senses;  it  is  quiet,  solemn, 
without  a  vestige  of  the  airiness  that 
is  the  charm  of  the  poetry  of  "Vagrom 
Verse**  and  **  With  I.ead  and  Line.*'  It 
strikes  nearer  the  tone  of  Markham, 
but  it  lacks  the  profundity  of  thought, 
and  the  true  majesty  of  power  that 
would  make  its  author  a  genius. 

One  other  small  volume  of  verse 
remains  to  be  considered.  "In  the 
Valley  of  the  Merrimack"  by  Julia 
Noyes  Stickney  is  a  collection  in  real- 
ity, of  versified  prose  that  has  little 
strength  and  less  beauty.  Obscurity 
will  probably  be  its  lot.  True  poetry, 
though  a  rarity,  is  known  at  a  glance. 
Qtiefitht  MacDonald. 


TWO  NATURE  BOOKS 
WORTH  READING 


Studies  of  Trees  in  Winter— Forest  Trees  and 
Forest  Scenery 


Nature  books — that  is,  nature  books  of 
any  real  or  permanent  value — are  not 
abundant.  The  times  are  characterized 
by  too  much  hustle  bustle,  too  much  ac- 
cumulating of  fortune,  too  much  iron- 
clad routine,  to  adinit  of  extensive  nature 
study  on  the  part  of  any  but  scientific 
students  and  perhaps  a  handful  of  poets. 
The  world  in  general  has  no  time  to  waste 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  or 
of  the  sublime. 

Business — money — is  the  cry  in  our 
cities;  crops — market — is  the  cry  in 
the  country.  Our  metropolitan  cen- 
tres are  models  of  brick  houses,  more 
pretentious  stone  mansions,  and  row 
after  row  of  shops  or  block  after  block 
of  sky-scrapers;  and  the  human  be- 
ings whose  hands  and  heads  maintain 
these  establishments  are  too  much  oc- 
<^pied  in  that  maintenance  to  remem- 


ber the  fields,  the  forests,  the  moun- 
tains, the  valleys  and  the  rivers  that 
lie  but  a  day's  journey  beyond.  In  our 
towns  and  villages — in  our  country- 
places,  farmers  and  farmers*  wives, 
sons  and  daughters,  long  accustomed 
to  their  familiar  surroundings,  are 
blind  to  the  many  charms  and  the 
manifold  beauties  that  lie  unheeded  at 
their  very  doors. 

The  scientist  goes  into  the  woods 
and  tears  to  shreds  the  forest-blos- 
soms and  the  meadow-flowers,  he  dis- 
sects the  tree-branch  and  watches, 
sometimes  even  traps,  the  woodland 
bird  to  learn  his  attributes  and  habits. 
Why?  That  he  may  sit  down  and 
write  a  five-volume  treatise  on  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants,  corollas,  stamens, 
styles,  stigmas,  etc.,  on  excurrent  an^ 
deliquescent    trunks,    on    heartwood, 
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sapwood,  cambium  layer,  medullary 
rays,  on  Aves — Carinatse,  Ratitae, 
Odontomithes. 

Only  the  poet  or  poetically  inclined 
can  roam  through  the  country  byways 
and  revel  among  the  beauties  of  the 


breezes  as  they  play  among  the  foli- 
age, the  messages  of  the  mysterious 
forest-god. 

True,  the  poet  will  in  most  cases  be 
familiar  with  the  principal  technical 
terms  and  general  technical  attributes 


AMERICAN  LINDEN 


From  ••  Studlas  of  Trees  In  Winter" 


natural  scenery  and  natural  phenom- 
ona  of  our  good,  old  earth ;  only  the 
poet  can  listen  to  and  interpret  the 
music  of  a  myriad  of  tiny  throats, 
only  the  poet  can  discern  in  the  very 


of  the  object  of  his  observations,  bul 
his  technicality  will  not  interfere  with 
his  delving  into  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter and  obtaining  an  imaginative  as 
well  as  a  material  benefit.    Therefore, 
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the  ideal  nature  student  is  neither  a 
scientist  nor  a  poet  exclusively,  but  a 
combination  of  the  two,  and  the  bene- 
fit derived  from  such  a  combination  is 
invaluable. 

Anne  Oakes  Huntington  illustrates 
a  case  of  this  perfect  balance  in  her 
book,  "Studies  of  Trees  in  Winter." 
In  this,  Miss  Huntington,  ever  alive 
to  nature  in  all  her  essential  and  es- 
thetic phases,  sets  forth  the  beauties 
of  trees  as  they  appear  in  winter.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  common  trees 
as  we  see  them  in  all  the  glory  of 
their  spring  and  summer  verdure,  and 
in  all  the  grandeur  of  their  autumnal 
decadence,  but  how  many  of  us  really 
know,  have  really  ever  given  more 
than  a  passing  glance  to  the  trees  as 
they  stand  in  the  bareness  and  appar- 
ent unattractiveness  of  their  winter 
garments  or  rather — lack  of  garments  ? 
But  Miss  tHuntington  sees  many 
charms  and  much  fascination  in  this 
period  of  the  tree  year,  she  even  con- 
tends that  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  families  of  trees  are  more 
marked  and  in  many  cases  more  con- 
stant when  determined  from  winter 
observations;  and  in  an  introductory 
chapter  to  her  books  she  gives  the 
chief  points  from  which  these  similar- 
ities, differences  and  individualities 
may  be  derived,  while  at  the  heading 
of  each  sub-division  wherein  she  dis- 
cusses a  particular  tree  she  sets  forth 
in  a  brief  paragraph  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  tree  in  question  as 
noted  during  the  winter.  Then  one 
by  one  she  takes  up  these  different 
trees  and  describes  their  appearance, 
their  various  peculiarities,  their  fruit, 
wood  and  buds,  and  to  add  to  the  gen- 
eral attractiveness  quotes  every  here 
and  there  some  beautiful  paragraph 
from  one  or  another  of  our  eminent 
writers  and  poets.  Thus  Thoreau, 
Emerson,  Tennyson  and  various 
others  are  cited. 

The  book  is  indeed  a  valuable  one. 
Its  broad,  yet  thoroughly  accurate, 
treatment  of  the  subject  will  make  it 
dear  to  the  heart  of  younger  botanical 


students,  who  will  find  in  it,  not  a 
dry,  intricate  manual,  but  a  clear,  sys- 
tematic, interesting  study,  while  more 
general  readers  will  be  aroused  to  cur- 
iosity and  will  possibly  be  fired  with  a 
desire  "to  go  into  the  open  sky'*  and 
there  for  themselves  list  to  nature's 
teachings,  teachings  one  taste  of 
which  will  but  lead  to  a  longing  for 
another. 

As  C.  S.  Sargent,  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  work,  says :  "A  knowledge 
of  trees,  an  ability  at  least  to  recognize 
and  identify  them,  adds  vastly  to  the 
pleasures  of  life.  One  who  knows 
trees  well,  meets  them  like  old 
friends;  each  season  invests  them 
with  fresh  charm,  and  the  more  we 
study  and  know  them  the  greater  will 
be  our  admiration  of  the  wonderful 
variety  and  beauty  which  they  display 
in  winter." 

The  second  nature  book  that  we 
would  consider  is  perhaps  better 
adapted  to  the  use  of  general  readers 
than  is  the  first.  Little  technicality  is 
contained  in  "Forest  Trees  and  For- 
est Scenery,"  by  G.  Frederick 
Schwarz.  The  book  is  essentially  one 
of  description,  description  of  the  high- 
er type.  Mr.  Schwarz  is  one  of  the 
poets  who  in  the  presence  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  field  and  woodland,  derives 
an  intoxicating  joy  from  the  contem- 
plation of  their  symbolic  significance; 
he  is  one  of  the  artists  whose  deepest 
inspiration  is  stirred  by  the  obser- 
vance of  color  effects  and  color  har- 
mony. 

Mr.  Schwarz  begins  by  giving  his 
ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  the  beauty 
of  a  forest  and  then  branches  off  into 
an  extensive  discussion  concerning  the 
trees  that  in  his  estimation,  either  in 
groups  or  singly,  are  so  characterized 
as  to  deserve  pre-eminence.  These 
trees  he  divides  into  two  classes, 
"broad-leafed"  trees  and  "cone-bear- 
ing" trees,  after  which  he  describes 
the  particular  members  of  the  differ- 
ent families  in  each,  their  appearance 
their  habits,  beautifying  qualities,  and 
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the  changes  that  they  undergo  in  the 
various  seasons. 

In  his  second  chapter  the  author 
considers  forest  adornment,  that  is, 
the  various  shrubs,  bushes,  ferns, 
mosses,  and  often  rocks  and  stream- 
lets that,  together  with  the  trees,  make 
up  the  charm  of  the  forests,  they  are 
in  fact,  the  ornaments,  the  jewels  that 
embellish  the  general  aspect. 

From  the  adornment  of  the  forest, 
Mr.  Schwarz  turns  to  a  discussion  of 
the  distribution  of  American  forests, 
their  localities  and  their  particular 
features  of  situation,  after  which  he 
treats  of  the  characteristics,  general 
andspecificof  the  '*  broad  leaved  **  forests 


and  of  the  coniferous  forests  respectively. 

The  last  chapter  is  a  discourse  on 
the  artificial  forests  of  Europe,  the 
methods  of  forestry  and  its  utility. 

It  is  a  unique  work,  skilfully  and 
interestingly  penned,  full  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  and  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  nature  study.  Many  of  the 
pictures  drawn  in  the  various  descrip- 
tions are  truly  exquisite  bits  of  litera- 
ture, while  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
that  of  an  accurate,  masterly  piece  of 
composition,  valuable  not  only  from 
its  display  of  close  intimacy  with  and 
observation  of  Nature,  but  also  from 
its  free,  skilful  handling  of  a  pure, 
beautiful  English. 


A  STORM-BEATEN  VETERAN 


Copyright,  1901.  by  F.  Frederick  Schwarz 
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BOOKS  FOR  BOYS 
AND  GIRLS 


The  Wreck  of  the  Sea  Lion— The  Sea  Chii<dren 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  SEA  LION 

"The  Wreck  of  the  Sea  Lion''  is  a 

somewhat    exciting    and    interesting 


and  the  excitement  of  unlooked-for 
squalls,  etc.,  will  find  more  than  pas- 
sive enjoyment  in   following  up   the 


"STICK  TO  YOUR  LIFE  PRESERVERS" 

From  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Sea  Lion 


tale  for  boys.  Boys  who  love  adven- 
ture, particularly  those  who  love  the 
sea,  who  enjoy  fishing  and  boating 


adventures  of  Silas  Moore  and  Tom 
Clark  in  their  small  brig,  "The  Sea 
Lion."    They  are  bright,  healthy  bov^lp 
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Si  just  a  little  dreamy  but  modest  and 
brave;  Tom  practical,  sturdy,  not 
quite  so  courageous  but  just  as  honest 
and  true.  They  are  the  kind  of  **book" 
boys  that  real  boys  ought  to  meet; 
not  too  good  to  be  true,  but  just  good 
enough  to  stir  up  noble  impulses  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  come  in  contact 
with  them.  The  book  is  written  in  an 
entertaining  manner  and  contains 
some  interesting  illustrations. 


THE  SEA-CHILDREN. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  imaginative 
tale  of  the  most  wholesome  juvenile 
type.  It  deals  with  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  the  dwellers  of  the  sea,  a 
band  of  children,  who,  born  upon 
earth  with  certain  characteristic  marks 
upon  their  breasts  and  necks,  early 
leave  their  homes  and  plunge  into  the 
sea,  where,  endowed  with  perpetual 
youth,  they  live  in  an  ideal  kingdom 


and  have  sword-fish  for  horses,  star- 
fish for  stars,  and  gold  in  unheard-of 
abundance.  They  war  with  the  sharks, 
they  save  vessels  or  "earth  chariots," 
as  they  term  them,  and  they  welcome 
with  the  most  joyful  demonstrations, 
any  addition  to  their  numbers.  They 
are  beautiful,  happy  and  in  every  way 
fascinating. 

The  book  is  written  artistically  and 
sweetly,  with  an  elevation  of  thought 
(not  pounded,  however,  into  a  moral) 
that  makes  it  interesting  even  to  older  , 
persons,  and  without  doubt  full  of 
cliarm  and  causes  of  wonderment  tor 
the  youthful  reader. 

The  illustrations  of  the  book  are 
particularly  apt,  the  pictures  of  the 
sea-children  being  half-tone  portraits 
reproduced  from  photographs  of  some 
nine  or  a  dozen  living  boys  and  girls. 
The  style  of  binding,  the  size,  and 
other  decorations  are  of  a  most  attrac- 
tive style. 


Copyright,  1 90 1 ,  by  Robert  Howard  Russell 


From  "The  Sea  Children" 


St.  Anthony  in  Art— A  Ribbon  of  Iron— The  New  Eng- 
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PEOPI.E— Musings  by  Camp-Fire  and  Wayside— Studies  in 

History  and  Jurisprudence— The  Study  of  Religion— 
The  Master  of  the  Science  of  Right  Living. 


SAINT  ANTHONY  IN  ART. 
Besides  the  sketch  from  which  this 
volume  takes  its  title,  there  are  sev- 
eral others  which  may  please  the  pop- 
ular fancy  even  better.  "Music's 
Saintly  Votary,"  St.  Cecilia;  "A 
Saintly  Scholar,"  St.  Catherine;  'The 
Painter    of  Angels,"    Fra    Angelico; 


"Angels  in  Art,"  "Famous  Assump- 
tions," "Religious  Paintings  of  Tin- 
toretto," are  some  of  them. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  reproductions,  not  always  the 
best  of  their  kind,  of  famous  paint- 
ings. Some  are  by  no  means  familiar, 
as  Hoffman's  St.  Ceqilia,  and  Lauen- 
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stein's,  which  many,  doubtless,  will  be 
glad  to  become  acquainted  with  here, 
in  the  pages  of  this  book. 

The  aim  of  the  author,  Mary  F. 
Nixon-Roulet,  seems  to  be  to  familiar- 
ize  her  readers  with  the  legends  of  the 
Madonna  and  the  saints,  rather  than 
to  proffer  any  criticism  upon  any  in- 
dividual work  of  art. 

Art  has  ever  been  the  handmaid  of 
religion,  and  one  may  come  to  know, 
dimly,  perhaps,  from  all  the  attempts 
now  being  made  to  popularize  art,  the 
Perry  pictures,  the  Cosmos  series,  and 
the  many  "Masters  in  Art"  series, 
what  the  pictured  representations  of 
Bible  scenes  and  personages,  the 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Lord,  the  Vir- 
gin, and  the  Apostles  and  Saints,  on 
the  walls  of  the  churches,  must  have 
meant  to  the  simple  and  unlettered 
folk  before  the  days  of  printing- 
presses.  They  took  the  place  of  Bible 
and  manuals  of  devotion.  They  were 
the  signs  and  emblems  of  some  spirit- 
ual truth  in  days  when  material  well- 
being  was  not  regarded  the  end-all 
and  be-all  of  existence. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Re- 
formed Oiurches  blindly  thought  they 
were  doing  God  service  in  banishing 
from  the  churches  what  they  consider- 
ed aids  to  idolatry.  Now  they  are 
slowly  awakening  to  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  "that  the  devout  soul  de- 
sires to  see  with  the  eye  something 
that  shall  suggest  and  re-inforce  what 
it  accepts  in  the  mind  and  believes 
with  the  heart."  Hence  such  popular 
treatises  as  the  one  under  considera- 
tion mav  have  a  use  in  familiarizing 
the  mind  with  the  subjects  suitable  for 
pictorial  representation. 

Indeed,  "the  whole  world  without 
art  would  be  one  great  wilderness." 

C  T, 


A  RIBBON  OF  IRON. 
In  this  clearly  printed  volume  Miss 
Meakin    recounts  the  experiences    of 
herself   and    mother  in  making    the 


journey  over  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way   from    Moscow    to    Vladivostok 
and  thence  to  Japan,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1900.    They  crossed  the  Trans- 
Baikal  region  before  regular  passen- 
ger trains  were  running,  and  reached 
Vladivostok  just  after  the  Chinese  war 
had  broken  out  in  Mantchuria.     The 
ease  and  safety  with  which  unprotect- 
ed women,    unable  to  talk    Russian, 
could  make  the  journey  at  such  a  time, 
speaks  volimies  for  the  courtesy  of 
Russian  officials  and  the  perfection  of 
Russian    Governmental    ccMitrol.     In 
view  of  the    lugubrious    impressions 
generally  received  from  the    English 
accounts  of  Siberia,  the  reader  will  be 
surprised,  in   following  our  author's 
story,    to    find    himself,    at    Tomsk, 
in  a  university  town  of  the  first  order, 
with  faculties,  museums,  and  libraries 
which  compare  well  with  those  of  Eu- 
rope— indeed,  the  library    has    some 
treasures  of  which  only  two  others  in 
the  world  can  boast.    These,  with  the 
imposing    buildings    and     numerous 
scholarships  for  indigent  students,  arc 
among  the  many  tokens  of  the  broad- 
minded  patriotism  of  the  wealthy  Si- 
berian   merchants    and    miners    who 
have  largely    contributed    the    funds 
from  which  the  University  has  been 
built. 

Among  the  side  excursions  were 
one  to  Minusinsk  and  one  to  the  great 
prison  at  Alexandrovsk,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Irkutsk.  At  Minusinsk  the  won- 
derful museum,  with  its  unrivaled  col- 
lection of  bronze  relics,  was  explained 
to  the  visitors  by  its  learned  founder, 
Mr.  M.  Martianoff,  and  its  equally 
learned  curator,  Mr.  Felix  Cohn,  both 
of  whom  were  originally  exiles,  but 
have  been  so  attracted  by  the  beauties 
of  the  situation  and  the  salubrity  of 
the  climate  that  they  have  voluntarily 
chosen  Siberia  as  their  permanent 
residence.  Until  one  has  been  through 
Siberia  in  the  summer  season,  he  can 
have  no  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
attractiveness,  not  only  of  the  civiliza- 
tion, but  also  of  the  climate  an(^^^[g 
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scenery.  Indeed,  almost  every  small 
town  has  its  museum;  its  impressive 
church,  with  its  still  more  impressive 
church  music;  its  library,  and  its  cul- 
tivated people. 

The  information  which  Miss  Mea- 
kin  received  concerning  the  massa- 
cres of  the  Chinese  at  Blagovest- 
chensk,  and  the  general  operations  of 
the  Russians  in  Mantchuria,  being  ob- 
tained from  hearsay  evidence  after 
leaving  the  region,  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading. She  represents  the  massacre 
as  "inhuman"  and  **brutal,"  following 
the  current  reports  which  appeared  in 
English  papers,  though  she  received 
the  account  herself  from  eye-wit- 
nesses. Her  witnesses,  however,  did 
not  see  all  the  facts.  The  full  truth 
is,  that  the  Russians  were  taken  per- 
fectly by  surprise  by  the  attack  of  the 
Chinese  upon  them  in  Mantchuria, 
and   were  utterly  unprepared   for  it. 

To  such  an  extent  did  the  Russians 
confide  in  the  good  will  of  the  Chinese 
that,  as  Miss  Meakin  herself  says, 
they  had  completely  denuded  the  place 
of  soldiers,  sending  them  down  the 
river  for  general  service.  The  open- 
ing of  fire  by  the  Chinese  spread  im- 
mediate consternation  such  as  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  one  who  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  scenes  which  fol- 
lowed. The  expulsion  of  the  Chinese 
from  the  Russian  side  seemed  to  be  a 
military  necessity  of  the  most  impera- 
tive order,  for,  owing  to  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  attack,  it  was  natural  to 
believe  that  no  Chinaman  could  be 
trusted,  and  that  if  the  Chinese  re- 
mained the  citv  would  be  between  two 
fires.  The  Chinese  were  therefore 
ordered  across  the  river,  and  would 
for  the  most  part  have  crossed  in  safe- 
ty had  not  the  Chinese  themselves 
opened  fire  upon  the  rafts  containing 
their  countrymen.  To  one  familiar 
with  the  conditions  in  Mantchuria  at 
that  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  last  thing 
which  the  Russians  wished  to  occur 
was  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  be- 
tween them  and  the  Chinese. 

—.V.  y.  Post, 


NEW       ENGLAND       SOCIETY 
ORATIONS. 

"Modern  Eloquence"  is  a  library 
in  itself.  Its  ten  volumes  contain 
oratorical  anthology  choice  and  com- 
prehensive. Most  of  the  names  of 
the  orators  in  the  two  volumes  of 
"New  England  Society  Orations,"  are 
honored  by  being  in  "Modem  Elo- 
quence." These  books  have  thirteen 
orations  in  Vol  I,  and  twelve  in  Vol. 
II,  and  are  edited  from  the  records  of 
the  New  York  Society,  by  Cephas 
Brainerd  and  his  daughter.  They 
wiere  delivered  on  Fore-Fathers'  Day 
from  1820  to  1883.  What  noble  man- 
hood and  coronal  eloquence  these 
names  symbolize:  Spring,  Bacon, 
Cheever,  Choate,  Webster,  Bushnell, 
Adams,  Hopkins,  Evarts,  Holmes, 
Storrs,  Emerson  and  Curtis. 

In  these  pages  we  find  face  to  face 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  nine- 
teenth.   For  Puritanism,  the  Pilgrims 
and  the  Puritans,  involved  ritualism, 
slavery,  democracy,  aristocracy,  emi- 
gration   and    economics.     Sociolog}*. 
English  and  American,  with  a  t}'pe  in- 
ternational in  the  broadest  sense,  were 
set  in  motion    by    the    waves  of  the 
Mayflower.     The    Pilgrims    were    a 
variety  of  the  English  Puritan  char- 
acter.    Strong  in  individuality;  firm 
in   conviction;   granitic   in   essentials. 
Some  of  these  were  Hancock,  Morris, 
Cabot,    Bunyan,    Charnock,     Baxter, 
John    Milton,    Howe,    Owen,    Pymn, 
Lightfoot,   Hampden,   Gale  and  Sel- 
den.      In    the    closing   pages    of  his 
'^Oliver  Cromwell,"  President  Roose- 
velt says :  **Let  us  most  earnestly  hope 
that,  while  avoiding  the  Puritan  fan- 
aticism  and   intolerance,   the   Puritan 
lack  of  charity,  and  narrowness,  we 
may  not  lose  the  Puritan  loftiness  of 
soul  and  stern  energy  in  striving  for 
the  right,  than  which  no  nation  could 
ever  have  more  precious  heritage." 

Hume  was  no  lover  of  the  Puritans, 
yet  here  are  his  words :  "The  precious 
spark  of  liberty  had  been  kindled  and 
was  presenvifdzebyy ihe  Puritans  alone; 
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and  it  is  to  this  sect  that  the  English 
owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  Con- 
stitution." Theirs,  too,  w»ere  the 
severe  and  the  restrictive  virtues,  of 
which  Edmund  Burke  says:  "Indeed 
the  whole  class  of  the  severe  and  re- 
strictive virtues  aire  at  a  market  al- 
most too  high  for  humanity."  And 
he  adds:  **He  that  fears  God,  fears 
nothing  else.  It  is  written  in  the 
eternal  constitution  of  things,  that 
men  of  intemperate  minds  can  not  be 
free.  Their  passions  forge  their  fet- 
ters." The  Puritan  feared  God,  and 
handed  on  freedom.  Stem  but  solid 
were  these  men;  to  found  an  empire 
they  came,  and  it  was  dedicated  to 
God,  truth,  virtue,  and  freedom 
guarded  and  bounded  by  justice. 

The  Puritans  believed  in  witch- 
craft, and  they  punished  Quakers,  it 
is  said,  but  the  nineteenth  century 
witnessed  the  dragging  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  around  the  streets  of 
Boston,  and  the  fires  of  the  lynching 
committees  are  not  yet  out.  Roger 
Williams,  and  William  Penn,  in  that 
age,  stood  for  the  doctrine  of  liberty 
to  men  of  every  faith  and  of  every 
lineage.    The  men  of  that  age  were 

"Souls  destined  to  o'erleap  the  vulgar  lot 
And  mould  the  world  unto  the  scheme  of 

God, 
NVho   have    a    fore-consciouness    of    their 

high  doom." 

The  Puritans  were  heroes  of  an 
occasion,  and  by  it  were  exalted  to  be 
God's  instruments.  There  are  heroes 
for  the  visible,  and  heroes  for  the  in- 
visible. The  former  are  tinged  with 
materialism;  the  latter  are  our  seers, 
robust  in  spirituality  These  men  may 
not  count,  they  weigh,  and  are  "great 
in  their  unconsciousness."  The  Puri- 
tans were  such,  and  founders,  and 
moulders  of  men.  'They  went  on 
building  their  unknown  future,  the 
i  more  resolutely  because  it  was  un- 
known. For  though  unknown  it  was 
present  in  its  power — present  not  as 
m  their  projects  and  wise  theories, 
but  as  a  latent  heat,  concealed  in  their 


principles,  and  works,  and  prayers, 
and  secret  love,  to  be  given  out  and 
become  palpable  in  the  world's  cool- 
ing, ages  after." 

Faith;  constructive  instinct  to 
become  rugged  in  the  concrete; 
wisdom  to  wait;  and  powers  of 
benefaction,  were  some  elements  of 
their  greatness.  Theirs,  too,  was  a 
reference  retrospective,  and  an  expec- 
tancy grounded  in  the  realization  of 
truth.  With  no  scheme  of  democracy 
to  carry  out,  not  republicans  in  gov- 
ernment, they  loved  the  monarchy. 
Robinson  was  willing  to  take  the  "oath 
of  supremacy."  Their  doctrines  made 
the  great  white  throne  n^^^cessar^^  for 
Erastianism.  They  did  not  aim  at 
the  separation  of  church  and  state, 
and  yet  in  twenty  years  after  the  set- 
tlement of  Plymouth  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  was  begun. 

Freedom  has  mutual  confidence  as 
an  axiom.  Power  must  be  deposited 
somewhere.  History  shows  that 
Mexico,  and  France,  at  times  have 
realized  the  dangers  incident  to  the 
lack  of  government,  of  mutual  con- 
fidence. In  their  case  nothing  has 
supplied  it  because  there  has  been 
nothing  in  which  to  confide.  Power, 
with  the  Puritan,  was  not  only  power, 
but  it  was  power  with  an  endowment 
of  obligation.  This  mutual  confidence 
is  the  silent  growth  of  centuries.  His- 
tory shows  there  is  no  seed  but  the 
seed  of  Puritan  discipline  out  of 
which  it  was  ever  known  to  grow.  A 
republic  inay  be  defined  as  an  ap- 
proach toward  no  government, 
grounded,  as  a  possibility,  in  the  fact 
of  a  more  complete  government  es- 
tablished in  the  personal  habits  of  the 
subjects  themselves.  Puritanism 
stood  for  the  displacement  of  loyalty 
and  the  substitution  of  law.  Loyalty 
may  need  a  display  of  steel  and  of 
squadrons.  Law  with  us  is  public 
right  and  reason.  From  which  comes 
the  logical  deduction :  To  rebel 
against  law  is  to  rebel  against  our- 
selves and  God.    To  aljlj.  the  objection^ [^ 
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against  Puritanism,  and  the  Puritan 
this  is  a  sufficient  answer:  "When 
God  prepares  a  hammer,  it  will  not 
be  made  of  silk.  If  our  fathers  were 
uncomfortable  men,  what  great  char- 
acter ever  lived  that  was  not  an  un- 
comfortable man  to  his  times/* 

"But  can  the  deeds  of  those  old  men  be 
painted? 

No.  By  his  own  deeds,  every  saint  is 
sainted. 

Once  done,  the  deed  escapes  from  the  con- 
trol 

Of  pen  or  paint,  and  lives  within  the  soul — 

The  soul  of  one  who  feels  a  kindred  fame." 
— Andrew  Jackson  Sullivan. 


LUKE  DELMEGE. 

**Luke  Delmege**  is  the  study  of  a 
soul, — 2i  soul  that  neither  shaped  nor 
was  shaped  by  surrounding  circum- 
stances, but  that  lived  in  almost  con- 
stant rebellion  against  its  immediate 
environment. 

Luke  Delmege  is  a  young  Irishman 
of  ordinary  birth.  His  vocation  is  to 
be  that  of  a  priest.  In  all  the  flush 
and  enthusiasm  of  vigorous  youth  he 
pursues  his  college  studies  with  al- 
most unprecedented  success,  and 
graduates  from  his  school  of  theology, 
First  of  the  First.  Inexperienced  in 
the  ways  of  the  world,  he  dreams  of  a 
famous  career,  characterized  by  nu- 
merous noble  and  great  deeds.  But, 
alas!  like  many  another  youth  of  un- 
bounded ambitions,  like  many  another 
youth  unacquainted  with  the  world's 
cruel  buffets,  Luke  finds  his  brilliant 
achievements,  the  golden  results  of  la- 
borious effort,  almost  wholly  ignored 
by  his  superior  officers  and  by  his  most 
revered  friends,  he  finds  his  toil  and 
endeavors  unrequited ;  until  over  the 
filmy  fabric  of  his  dreams  falls  the 
pall  of  doubt,  and  partial  skepticism; 
noble  ambitions  turn  to  ignoble  pride ; 
unselfish  desire  becomes  selfish  deter- 
mination. Brilliancy  swells  with  ar- 
rogance, with  tyranny.  Misunder- 
standings follow,  and  these  erroneous 
interpretations  of  his  motives  and  of 
his  character  storm  the  armor  of  pride 


and  piercing  it  here  and  there  withal 
its  power  of  endurance,  wounds  the 
tender,  unprotected  flesh  beneath.  But 
instead  of  rising  up,  greater  than  these 
circumstances,  instead  of  proving 
himself  above  the  annoyance  of  these 
trifles,  Luke  abandons  himself  to  un- 
wholesome questionings  and  intricate 
argumenting  until  faith  is  undermined 
and  life  grows  to  be  a  burden.  Thus 
from  the  highest  religious  ideals,  from 
the  highest  religious  enthusiasm,  his 
soul  sinks  to  deepest  despair,  to  the 
very  brink  of  dark  unbelief. 

For  years  he  struggles  on  in  this 
Slough  of  Despond,  day  by  day  losing 
faith  in  mankind,  often  losing  faith  in 
God.  Worldliness  creeps  in,  and  then 
the  transition  state  begins  gradually  to 
pass,  and  finally,  though  disappointed 
in  his  early  longings  for  greatness, 
saddened  by  the  trials  of  experience, 
but  no  longer  embittered,  Luke  Del- 
mege settles  down  to  a  quiet,  unosten- 
tatious but  beautiful  life  and  dies  at 
peace  with  G<5d,  at  peace  with  man, 
and  leaving  behind  him  tender  mem- 
ories on  the  part  of  the  many  poor 
and  afflicted  creatures  to  whom  he  has 
given  material  aid  and  spiritual  counsel. 

The  book  is  strong.     It  bears  the 
impress  of  a  powerful  intellect.    Qose 
observation  and    accurate    interprets-  | 
tion  of  humanity,    its    attributes,    its 
possibilities,  its  failings,  are  the  quali- 
fications that  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan 
brings  to  bear  on  his  work.     But  the 
power  of  interesting  his  readers,  of 
holding  their  attention  throughout,  is 
un  fortunately  lacking.    No  matter  how 
much  one  may  admire  the  portrayal  of 
Luke  Delmege's  personality,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  one  may  recognize  the 
author's  ability  to  properly  place  his 
characters  and  make  locality  and  ex- 
ternal   influence    work  to  advantage 
upon  them,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  Luke  Delmege  is  tedious.    The 
long  and   roundabout    reflections   in 
which  the  hero   indulges,    the   lengthy, 
often     uninteresting     arguments    in 
which  he  and  his  friends.  Father  Mar- 
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tin  and  Father  Patrick,  discuss  theo- 
logical problems,  the  heavy,  dull  ser- 
mons reproduced,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  lack  of  any  touch  of  romanticism 
to  relieve  the  monotony,  makes  it  a 
book  difficult  to  read  and  renders  al- 
most impossible  a  really  adequate 
estimate. 


THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE. 

"The  French  People."  is  the  second 
volume  of  the  **  Great  People**  series, 
edited  by  Dr.  York  Powell,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History  in  Oxford 
University. 

The  fundamental  characteristics  of  the 
whole  series  is  not  essentially  historical. 
The  works  comprising  it  are  not  merely 
records  of  past  events  in  past  ages,  they  are 
not  merely  narratives  of  the  cnief  facts 
in  the  life  and  character  of  our  various 
nations.  They  do  not  merely  recount 
the  political  strifes  or  national  good 
and  evil,  but  they  encompass  a  far 
wider,  far  more  important  domain, 
more  interesting,  more  valuable,  in 
that  it  deals  with  processes  rather  than 
with  facts,  with  growth  rather  than 
with  events;  it  has  a  movement,  an 
elasticity  that  admits  of  expansion,  of 
spectdation  and  of  prophecy. 

Not  what  the  nation  has  done,  but 
how  it  has  done  it ;  not  the  cause  for 
its  actions,  but  the  effect  of  its  ac- 
tions; not  its  individual  life,  but  its 
life  as  bearing  upon  that  of  the  na- 
tions around  it;  not  its  exclusive  po- 
litical questions,  but  its  share  in  the 
solution  of  international  political 
questions;  not  its  environment  as  a 
diaper  of  private  events,  but  its  en- 
vironment as  affecting  its  relations 
with  neighboring  countries;  not  the 
inherent  virtues  or  weaknesses  of  its 
people,  but  that  virtue  or  weakness 
as  coming  into  contact  with  the  like 
attributes  of  other  peoples:  more 
broadly, — what  France  has  contribut- 
ed to  dvilization,  how  England  has 
solved  international  troubles  and  the 
problems  of  colonization,  what  action 

Rvissia  has  taken  in  the  affairs  of  the 


world,  how  these  proceedings  together 
have  woriced  out  the  events  pf  the 
ages  and  how  these  events  have  build- 
ed  up  history,  this  is  the  ground  that 
a  number  of  prominent  scholars  plan 
to  cover  in  the  new  and  promising 
series. 

How  in  the  future  the  distinctive 
traits  of  national  character  will  be  de- 
veloped, what  various  forms  they  will 
take  and  what  will  be  the  outcome,  is 
what  the  authors  would  predict,  if 
possible,  foreshadow,  in  the  work. 

United  States  and  Imperialism, 
England  and  her  wane  of  imperial 
power,  Russia  and  her  prospective 
dominating  force  in  Asia,  Germany 
and  the  unstable  future  of  Austria  and 
the  latter  as  affected  by  the  attitude 
of  France ,  together  with  the  prospects 
of  each  of  the  foregoing  nations  re- 
garded as  individuals:  these  are  the 
problems  that  loom  up  in  the  dawn 
of  the  twentieth  century  and  promise 
soon  to  absorb  the  attention  and  the 
interest  of  the  world. 

The  advent,  therefore,  of  some  half 
dozen  volumes,  resulting  from  the  ef- 
forts of  an  equal  number  of  compe- 
tent men  in  the  aforesaid  direction.  Is 
most  timely ;  and  if  the  first  two  of  the 
number,  those  on  the  Spanish  and 
French  peoples  respectively,  be  faith- 
fully representative  of  those  yet  to 
come,  the  "Great  Peoples"  series  bids 
well  to  win  the  fullest  admiration  and 
careful  consideration  of  a  wide  circle 
of  cultured  readers. 

"The  French  People,"  written  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Hassall,  M.  A.,  displays 
the  careful,  earnest  typical  English- 
man in  every  line.  It  were  of  little 
use  to  outline  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Hassall's  book,  a  short  survey  of  the 
author's  style  of  writing  and  his  man- 
ner of  handling  his  material  should 
suffice  to  recommend  it  to  any  and  all 
interested  in  the  subject  and  though 
the  book  is  a  deep  and  not  easily  read 
one,  still,  from  its  pages  only  can  be 
obtained  a  truly  adequate  idea  of  the 
important  discussion  ;  and  at  first  hand, 
not  through  the  medium  of  a  review. 
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should  so  good  a  work  be  studied  and 
appreciated. 

The  authorities    from    which    Mr. 
Hassall  has  gathered  his  material  are 
many  and  varied.    We  find  him  citing 
the     opinions     of     Michelet,     Guizot, 
Thierry,     Pascal,     Mignet,     Voltaire, 
Rousseau,    De    Toqueville,    Parkman, 
Young,  Carlyle,  Taine,  Lanfrey,  Dan- 
det,  Lamartine,  and  many  more.     It 
has     been     a    study     thorough     and 
complete;    and    in    setting    it    forth, 
Mr.  Hassall  has  given  it  a  broad,  judi- 
cious  and   accurate   treatment.      The 
only  point  upon  which  he  does  not  en- 
large is  the  question  as  to  the  future  of 
France.     On  this  he  seems  somewhat 
uncertain,  somewhat  fearful  to  risk  an 
extended     view.       He     admits     that, 
"France  is  fitted  by  her  position,  by 
the  character  of  her  people  and  by  her 
history  to  excell  in  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion no  less  than  in  war,  both  by  sea 
and  land.     Her  peasants,  diligent,  in- 
dustrious and  conservative  by  nature, 
are  always  guided  by  the  militant  in- 
stincts of  the  upper  classes  and  influ- 
enced by  the  existence  of  a  powerful 
army.    Both  in  the  domain  of  thought 
and  also  by  her  arms  France  has  in 
the  past  swayed  Europe:  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  she  will  long 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  European  political  and  social  life." 
But  he  feels  persuaded  that  France 
is  hovering  between  a  still  firmer  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  regime  or  a 
lapse  into  the  old   conditions  of  the" 
past  and  on  this  subject  he  says: 

"Before  the  supremacy  of  either 
system  can  be  assured  the  French  Re- 
public must  pass  through  an  anxious 
if  not  a  dangerous  period." 

Upon  the  failure  of  France  to 
colonize,  a  failure  that  he  attributes 
largely  to  financial  mismanagement, 
the  author  dwells  at  some  length  as  he 
does  upon  the  evils  of  centralization; 
while  regarding  the  prospective  views 
of  France  toward  Austria  in  the  com- 
plications now  imminent  he  speaks 
somewhat  briefly  at  the  end,  though 
even  then  only  as  a  question  which 
the  future  alone  can  solve. 


The  account  viewed  as  a  whole  is 
able   and   serious   throughout.     It    is 
emphatic  in  its  expression  and  thor- 
oughly clear  and  concise.     The  only 
fault,  if  any,  that  can  be  found  is  that 
the  seriousness  is  in  many  cases  car- 
ried to  solemnity  whereat   Mr.  Has- 
sall  creates   a   somewhat    Puritanical 
atmosphere    which,    sustained    in    the 
midst  of  an  account  of  some  sprightly 
or  comic  episode,  appears  just  a  little 
ridiculous.     A§  someone  says,  the  at- 
titude of  Mr.    Hassall    towards    the 
French  seems  that    of    a    truly  good 
English  professor  who  distinctly  does 
not  approve  of  such  goings-on,  while 
at  the  same  time  admitting  that  it  is 
interesting  and  expressing  his  deter- 
mination to  stay  to  the  end  of  the  per- 
formance no  matter  how  shocking  it 
might  be. 

This  somewhat  strained  air  of 
aloofness  detracts  slightly  from  the 
interest  of  the  volume,  causing  it  in 
places  to  become  tedious,  but  the 
tediousness  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  strength,  the  broadminded- 
ness  and  the  store  of  knowledge  con- 
tained in  the  book.  The  author's  in- 
tention evidently  was  not  to  furnish 
entertainment  of  the  amusing  kind  to 
his  readers ;  he  considered  rather  that 
they  would  be  nurtured  to  better  pur- 
pose on  the  solid  food  of  his  all-round, 
substantial,  and  well-dressed  compo- 
sition. 


MUSINGS  BY  CAMP-FIRE  AND 
WAYSIDE. 

This  is  a  sensible  view  of  a  sacred  sub- 
ject. In  '*  Musings  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Grey, 
American  ambition  is  harmonized  with 
*  *The  Strenuous  Life' '  and  with  the  gospel 
of  relaxation.  President  Roosevelt  agrees 
with  him.  Our  President  is  an  apostle 
of  the  boat,  the  gun,  the  stream,  the 
mountain,  and  the  lake.  We  are  in 
a  Renaissance  of  physical  culture,  and 
the  second  period  is  now  on.  The 
goal  is  "care  for  physical  beauty,  and 
strength,  the  worship  of  the  body." 
The  first  period  was  inside, — ^the  gym- 
nasium.   The  second  period  is  out-of- 
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doors,  among  God's  angels  of  stars,  that    of    perfection    as    pursued    by 

and   sun,    and   moon,    winds,    waves,  culture,   beauty    and    intelligence,  or 

trees,  hills,  and  forests.    "Musings"  is  in  other  words,  sweetness  and  light, 

one  of  the  classics  of  this  Renaissance  are    the    main    characters.      Herbert 


of  physical  culture.  The  note  of  this 
book  was  struck  by  Matthew  Arnold ; 
Culture  is  or  ought  to  be,  the  study 
and     pursuit     of      perfection,      and 


Spencer  with  the  best  trained  intellect 
ever  brought  to  the  United  States  toM 
us  of  some  of  our  dangers  in  his 
"American  Nervousness."    We  listen-. 
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ed,  we  adjusted  ourselves  in  terms  of 
industrialism  toned  up  by  patriotic 
righteousness,  and  Dr.  George  M. 
Beard  says:  "During  the  last  two 
decades  .the  well-to-do  classes  of 
America  have  been  visibly  growing 
stronger,  fuller,  healthier.  We  weigh 
more  than  our  fathers.  On  all  sides 
there  is  a  visible  reversion  to  the  bet- 
ter physical  appearance  of  our  English 
and  German  ancestors." 

Imagination,      scientific,      historic, 
mercantile,  and  professional  has  sel- 
dom shown  to  as  good  advantage  as  in 
the  pages  of  "Musings."    A  cathedral 
in  the  city  is  a  forest  in  stone.     The 
forests  are  pure  in  heart,  they  have  no 
malevolent  traits.     Dr.  Grey  talks  of 
nature  and  her  responsiveness  in  the 
tones  of  a  Hebrew  prophet.    There  is 
probably  more  of  God  in  some  apple- 
blossoms  than  in  some  human  hearts. 
Each  tree  has  an  individuality,  and  a 
different,    and    a    differing,    message 
from  God  comes  from  the  alder,  the 
birch,  the  pine,  and  the  oak.  Suburban 
life,   to-day,   is   city-life   with  oppor- 
tunities and  with  privileges  for  robust 
health.     Do  business  in  the  city,  but 
eat  bread  in  the  country,  walk  in  the 
woods,  lie  down  under  the  trees,  wade 
in  nature's  streams,  swim  in  her  ocean, 
climb  her  Andes,  her  Alps,  her  Hima- 
layas, worship  under  her  sky  are  notes 
in  the  orchestra  of  current  industrial- 
ism. 

"Think,  from  the  first  leaf  to  the  lastr 
Conceive  then  earth's  resources.    Vast 
Exhaustless  beauty,  endless  change 
Of  wonder.    And  this  foot  shall  range 
Alps,  Andes, — and  this  eye  devour 
The  bee-bird  and  the  Aloe-flower." 

This  is  the  music  from  the  harp  of 
Burroughs,  Mabie,  Ian  Maclaren, 
Connor,  Cable,  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Notes  as  pure,  but  more 
comprehensive,  and  more  profound 
are  in  the  pages  of  "Musings."  This 
is  a  book  of  suns,  rising  and  setting, 
of  moon-light,  of  starlight.  The 
brand  with  which  God  marked  Cain  is 
still  at  work.     God's  whip  may  be  a 


scourge  of  scorpions,  or  a  rod  of 
chastening.  Life  should  never  be 
taken  without  the  pressure  of  neces- 
sity. Seton-Thompson's  talent  for 
making  you  acquainted  with, — our 
friends, — the  animals,  here,  becomes 
genius.  It  is  also  a  teacher  of  good 
morals ;  nothing  better  for  parents  and 
children  to  read  by  the  fire-side  than 
this  message  of  good  health  by  Dr. 
Grey. 

The  forest  trail  at  sunrise  is  joy 
supreme.    Now  the  dew-drops  on  the 
tree-tops  glitter  in  the  sun;  the  birds 
sing  more  sweetly,  and  hope  reigns. 
The    gleesomeness    of    youth    is    en- 
throned in  all  parts   of   your   being. 
Ringing  echoes  from  the  wood-thrush 
thrill  you,  like  the  chimes  in  the  belfry 
of  the  country  church  of  your  youth. 
Bare-foot  freedom  is  necessary  to  the 
man  in  broadcloth,  if  his  life  grows 
in    simplicity.      Nature's    dignity    is 
gentle,  and  her  reserve  kind  but  posi- 
tive.   She  refuses  to  make  friends  of 
the  coarse,  the  cruel,  or  the  depraved. 
Nature  is  exclusive;    but    always   at 
home  to  spirits  refined  and  beautiful. 
Nature  is  a  university.    Her  scholars 
are  born;    they    are   never  manufac- 
tured.   Nature's  tuition  is  never  free. 
The  coin  of  the  realnj  must  be  paid  in 
advance.      Passions    controlled,    feel- 
ings  and    emotions   held    by   a   will 
obedient  and  orderly,  are  demanded 
of  him,  who  with  a  pure  heart  would 
see  the  Creator    in    creation,    in   the 
plenitude,  and  the  eternal  variety  of 
possibility.  . 

In  current  literature  second-edition 
men  do  not  command*  the  ear,  or  the 
eye.  Common  sights  stamped  with  a 
choice  individuality  tell  for  nobler 
manhood  on  those  who  read  of  them. 
Cable's  fame  embraces  the  fact  that  he 
himself  has  seen,  and  has  studied  the 
Louisiana  Creoles.  'Xew"  Wallace  is 
another  apostle  of  our  Renaissance  of 
physical  life,  for  was  not  "Ben-Hur" 
written,  out  in  the  open,  in  the  shade 
of  a  beech  tree,  now  to  be  seen  in 
Crawfordsville  ?  Mark  Twain,  another 
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disciple  who  has  become  an  apostle, 
served  in  a  pilot-house,  and  investigat- 
ed for  himself  the  Hawaiian  Islands ; 
and  is  not  his  "Life  on  the  Missis- 
sippi'* a  delightful  bit  of  autobio- 
graphy? "Josh"  was  his  first  literary 
name,  and  he  heard  "Mark  Twain" 
for  the  first  time  as  he  was  making 
discoveries  in  colored  psychology, 
!  from  the  lips  of  a  "big  black  negro." 
i  William  Dean  Howells  says:  "Some- 
where in  life's  feast  the  course  of 
humble-pie  must  always  come  in."  He 
ate  his  when  as  a  small  boy  he  rose 
at  four  in  the  morning  and  sold  about 
town  the  Dayton  Transcript,  of  which 
his  father  was  proprietor.  And  be- 
cause Dr.  Grey  has  disciplined  his  fac- 
ulties he  gives  us  one  of  the  choicest, 
pieces  of  reading,  and  of  inspiration 
for  physical  robustness.  To  practice 
this  gospel  of  relaxation  would  mean 
for  many  invalids  the  realization  of 
the  ideal  of  Coleridge:  "To  carry  the 
feelings  of  childhood  into  the  powers 
of  manhood,  to  combine  the  child's 
sense  of  wonder  and  novelty  with  ap- 
pearances, which  every  day  for,  per- 
haps, forty  years  has  rendered  famil- 
iar,— 

"  With  sun  and  moon  and  stars  through- 
out the  year. 
And  man  and  woman« — ' 

this  is  the  character  and  privilege  of 
genius,  and  one  of  the  marks  which 
distinguish  genius  from  talents." 

Andrew  Jackson  Sullivan. 


STUDIES  IN  HISTORY  AND 
JURISPRUDENCE. 
The  majority  of  the  essays  which 
Professor  James  Bryce  has  collected 
under  this  title,  have  as  a  subject  in 
common,  the  comparison  of  the  his- 
tory and  law  of  Rome  with  the  his- 
tory and  law  of  England.  To  this 
great  subject,  Professor  Bryce  brings 
a  mind  rich  with  historical  knowledge 


and  remarkable  for  its  vigorous  grasp 
of  the  problems  imder  consideration. 
No  contemporary  writer  has  placed 
more  emphasis  upon  the  importance 
of  Roman  history  than  he,  and  in  this 
volume  he  has  contrasted  the  greatest 
empire  of  the  ancient  and  the  greatest 
empire  of  the  modem  world,  with  a 
wealth  of  fact  and  illustration. which 
will  insure  to  the  book  the  ccnnmenda- 
tion  of  students  of  history.  Besides 
this  main  topic  but  in  various  ways 
supplementing  it,  the  author  devotes 
chapters  to  the  G>nstitution  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lics of  South  Africa,  and  of  the  new 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.  There 
is  also  an  essay  on  primitive  Iceland 
which  contains  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Republic  that  once  existed  in 
the  land  of  geysers  and  volcanoes. 

The  American  reader  will  find,  per- 
haps, the  most  interest  in  the  stud- 
ies which  deal  with  the  United  States, 
South  Africa  and  Australia.  That 
upon  the  constitution  of  Australia  is 
especially  valuable,  as  it  is  no  doubt 
the  best  exposition  and  commentary 
upon  the  subject  which  has  as  yet  ap- 
peared in  so  brief  a  space.  Concern- 
ing the  United  States,  Professor 
Bryce  writes  in  that  eminently  judi- 
cial, but,  withal  sympathetic  spirit 
which  distinguishes  his  great  work  on 
the  "American  Commonwealth."  He 
is  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  critics  and 
no  foreign  writer,  since  Tocqueville, 
has  ever  attempted  to  critically  discuss 
American  institutions  with  a  mind  so 
sane  and  free  from  prejudice,  frankly 
exposing  the  weak  spots  and  intelli- 
gently discerning  and  appreciating  the 
great  facts  which  have  brought  our 
country  into  the  front  rank  of  nations. 

Much  space  is  given  to  the  legal 
side  of  history.  As  Professor  Bryce 
well  observes,  this  is  an  aspect  too 
frequently  neglected  by  historians. 
Legal  institutions  have  exerted  an  im- 
mense influence  upon  history,  from 
the  time  when  law  was  simply  im- 
memorial   custom    to    our    own    day 
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when  it  rests  upon  defined  principles 
and  is  expressed  in  statutory  enact- 
ments. Aware  that  this  branch  of  his- 
torical study  is  mostly  in  the  province 
of  a  special  class — the  lawyers — Pro- 
fessor Br>xe  seeks  to  make  it  clear 
and  interesting  to  those  who  are  not 
equipped  with  a  special  knowledge  of 
law.  In  this  he  has  admirably  suc- 
ceeded and  his  clear  exposition  of  the 
development  of  law  throws  additional 
light  upon  the  most  intricate  and  ob- 
scure questions.  His  study  of  the 
workings  of  constitutions  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  modern  scientific  spirit 
applied  to  politics.  With  great  natur- 
al powers  of  observation  and  analysis, 
Professor  Bryce  writes  the  experience 
of  a  statesman  trained  in  public  af- 
fairs, and  to  his  active  participation 
in  the  politics  of  the  British  Empire, 
he  no  doubt  owes  much  of  that  ripe 
knowledge  which  is  found  in  the  pages 
of  this  volume. 

To  say  that  these  studies  are  a  wel 
come  addition  to  the  growing  litera- 
ture of  legal  and  political  science  is 
inadequate  praise.  The  lawyer,  as 
well  as  the  student  of  history  and  poli- 
tics will  find  this  an  indispensable 
book  for  his  working  library.  Its  fine 
style,  dignity  and  clarity  of  expres- 
sion, its  well  ordered  learning  make  ii 
a  book  worthy  of  careful  study.  Pro 
fessor  Bryce  has  already  attained  the 
position  of  one  of  the  foremost  living 
writers  on  history  and  politics,  and 
this  latest  work  will  make  his  high 
place  doubly  secure. 

A.  5.   H, 


THE  STUDY  OF  RELIGION. 

This  well-wrought  work,  more 
comprehensive  than  any  upon  its  sub- 
ject that  we  have  noticed,  is  destined 
to  give  a  new  and  a  needed  stimulus  to 
the  scientific  study  of  religion,  at  least 
in  this  country.  Historical  study  of 
the  facts  is,  as  the  author  insists,  the 
indispensable  condition  of  permanent 


results  and  value.     A  critical  survey 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  such  study 
— in  which  Tiele,   Max  MuUer,   and 
Reville   are   the   present   trio   of   ac- 
knowledged masters — and  also  of  the 
competing   classifications   and    defini- 
tions of   religion,   reveals  three   con- 
stant elements  in  all  forms  of  it  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  viz.,  a  nat- 
ural recognition  of  a  Power  or  Pow- 
ers beyond  our  control,  the  feeling  of 
dependence  thereon,  and  the  endeavor 
to  form  'relations  therewith;  the  last 
named  being  "the  real  religious  ele- 
ment.''   Professor  Jastrow  discards  as 
inadequate  the  theories  that  religion 
originated  in  priestcraft,  in  animism, 
in    ghost-worship.     A    universal    re- 
ligion he  pronounces  a  misnomer,  but 
here,  we  think,  he  should  have  recog- 
nized the  distinction  between  the  ac- 
tual and  the  potential.    Proceeding  to 
special  aspects  of  his  subject,  Profes- 
sor Jastrow  makes  detailed  account  of 
the  factors  involved  in  it — ethics,  phil- 
osophy,  mythologv,   psychology,   his- 
tory, culture.     Ethics,  though  an  in- 
tegral element  in  «religion,  is  not  its 
source,  but  depends  on  it  for  stimulus. 
Psychology  he  regards    as    prone    to 
exaggerate  the  subjective    factor    of 
religion,  but  helpful  in  exposing  and 
eliminating  pathological  and  diseased 
tendencies.     Professor  Jastrow  justly 
insists    that   the    student   of   religion 
needs  to  have  experienced  it  in  himself 
in  order  to  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  it.    He  follows  up  wise  counsels  on 
the  sources  of  the  study  with  a  sound- 
ly reasoned  plea  for  giving  it  the  place 
in  the  college  and  university  curricu- 
lum which  it  should  have,  as  integral 
in  a  liberal  education.    He  notes  with 
regjet  that  "there  is  scarcely  a  single 
American  college  in  which  the  study 
has  been    accorded    a    place."    His 
specific  proposals  for  this  enlargement 
deserve  attentive  hearing,  for  it  has 
well  been  said  that  he  who  knows  only 
his  own  religion    does    not    know  it 
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thoroughly.  An  ample  and  classified 
bibliography  concludes  this  many- 
sided  and  valuable  work. 

—The  Outlook, 


THE  MASTER  OF  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  RIGHT  LIVING. 

Xewell  Dwight  Hillis  is  a  literary 
clearing  house.  Wide  reading,  a  good 
memory,  and  an  imagination  ready 
and  robust  at  all  times,  are  some  of 
his  equipments.  His  quotations  are 
apt  and  varied,  his  goal  is  always 
clear  and  he  generally  reaches  it,  and 
few  have  his  genius  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. We  should  expect  a  man  of 
marked  individuality  to  follow  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  and  Lyman  Abbott. 
With  the  same  theme  as  Mr.  Beecher, 
with  the  same  generous  treatment 
given  all  themes  by  Dr.  Abbott,  Mr. 
Hillis  speaks  and  writes  so  that  the 
man  of  labor  can  with  ease  grasp  his 
meaning.  Dr.  Richard  Salter  Storrs 
says:  "Any  scholar,  however  familiar 
with  manifold  knowledges,  however 
apt  and  copious  in  speech,  who  has 
not  the  victorious  spirit,  who  is  timid 
in  his  convictions,  vague  and  hesitant 
in  their  expression,  unwilling  to  take 
risks  on  their  behalf,  who  fears  oppo- 
sition, is  fettered  before  difficulty,  or 
is  daunted  in  heart  by  vociferous  re- 
sistance,— will  certainly  here  have  lost 
his  chance  of  moral  leadership."  This 
leadership  belongs  to  Mr.  Hillis.  He 
has  written  on  Channing,  Shake- 
speare, George  Eliot,  Victor  Hugo, 
Ruskin,  Tennyson,  Hawthorne,  and 
Robert  Browning.  This  book  is  one 
we  may  expect  in  the  pocket,  on  the 
table  of  the  drawing  room,  in  the  of- 
fice, and  in  the  counting  room.  "The 
Master  of  the  Science  of  Right  Liv- 
ing" is  a  booklet,  in  language  the  sim- 
plest, its  twelve  chapters  are  short, 
direct,  and  flow  like  a  stream.  It  will 
aid  in  nobler   living  many   who  are 


leaders  in  life,  and  many  who  are  born 
to  follow. 

"The  Man  of  Nazareth"  is  "The 
Master  of  the  Science  of  Right  Liv- 
ing." Failure  is  common.  We  think 
of  Poe,  of  Bums,  of  Webster,  and  of 
Parnell,  of  ourselves,  too,  and  we  are 
assured  that  this  problem  is  a  problem 
for  each  person.  Narrow,  sometimes, 
is  the  path  of  duty,  and,  now  and  then 
we  walk  straight  into  the  furnace.  It 
helps  us  to  know  that  "The  Master" 
of  right  living,  Himself  lived  as  He 
tells  us  to  live.  To  live  rightly  is  a 
science,  we  can  know  it,  for  we  do 
not  blunder  into  moral  victory  or  de- 
feat. Success  is  one  test  of  manhood. 
Officials  we  can  get  in  abundance. 
Manhood,  strong  in  moral  fibre,  neces- 
sary to  resist  the  subtle  powers  which 
eat  into,  modify  for  the  worse,  and, 
finally  destroy  good  character,  is  not 
in  excess. 

Dr.  David  J.  Brewer,  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  makes  a  supreme  impres- 
sion, when  he  calls  attention  to  this 
fact :  "The  marked  feature  of  the  past 
is  the  long-continued  appeal  to  force. 
Men  must  be  compelled  to  be  right- 
eous, as  though  the  human  soul  was 
something  which  could  be  coerced  into 
virtue."  Character  is  not  a  type  of 
hot-house  growth.  Victory  over 
temptation  is  assured  in  life  by  "The 
Master."  Temptation  tests  character. 
"Evil  is  as  universal  as  invisible  dust 
in  the  all-embracing  air.  The  saint  is 
a  man  who  is  carried  oflF  the  battle- 
field upon  his  shield,  victorious  in  the 
long  warfare  against  ignorance,  pas- 
sion and  sin."  The  obligation  of  sys- 
tematic worship  sits  lightly  to-day  on 
the  souls  of  our  men  and  women.  One 
m^n  worships  all  the  week,  and  be- 
cause of  this  is  a  non-worshipper  in 
the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  morn- 
ing. "Nature  is  his  temple,  the  open 
glades  in  the  forest  are  his  cathedral 
aisles,  the  birds  are  his  choir,  the 
white  couds,  rising  heavenwards,  are 
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his  prayers ;  and  the  rustle  in  the  tree- 
tops  the  only  speech  from  God  that  his 
soul  doth  need/'  Another  man  de- 
clares nothing  is  sacred ;  he  patronizes 
chapel  or  church  because  some  men, 
weaker  than  he  is,  go  there.  Both 
these  men  are  extremists. 

"A  lofty  spirit  on  march  his  rumors  hath, 
his  floods. 

His  shocks,  and  makes  profoundly  quake 
earth's  multitudes. 

Moving  the  world  around  him  as  ever  he 
walks  right  on. 

One  who  is  made  not  bright  with  joy,  for 
fear  is  wan. 

Man  like  an  ever-changing  cloud  still  trav- 
elleth; 

No  one  how  small    soever    escapes    that 
mighty  Breath; 

The    humblest    while    He    speaks,    thrill 
through  their  inmost  being." 

"The  Master"  has  taken  the  sting 
out  of  labor.  Physical  toil  has  been 
redeemed  by  him  from  its  degraded 
place.  Organically  related  is  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  gospel  of  work.  The 
university  of  work  is  open  to  all. 
Work  does  for  the  soul  what  every- 
thing else  fails  to  do.  Idle  men  arc 
dangerous  men.  Work  shows  the 
weaknesses  and  the  virtues  of  youth. 
It  disciplines  faculties,  organs,  and 
powers,  with  their  stored-up  energies. 
Work,  however,  must  be  along  lines 
of  real  life.  Dreamers  may  toil,  but 
tread-mill  monotony  does  not  mater- 
ialize into  the  lightning  express.  The 
people  are  neglecting  the  works  of 
George  Meredith.  However  able  he 
may  be,  his  world  is  an  imaginary  one, 
and  his  characters  seldom  thrill  you 
with  the  struggle  coming  from  work 
put  on  real  problems  of  flesh  and  of 
blood.  Dickens  is  divTerent.  Sin  is 
hideous  as  we  know  ii;  work  is  hard 
and  galling  as  we    know  it;    and  in 


every-day  life  how  frequently  we  meet 
characters  who  remind  us  of  those  in 
the  novels  of  Dickens.     No  wonder 
the  people  are  still    reading  "David 
Copperfield."     The    leisure    class    is 
growing  in  our  country.     Mr.  Hillis' 
chapter  on  the  "The  Uses  of  Leisure'* 
will  help    them    in    their    problems. 
Charles  Sumner  graduated  from  Har- 
vard.    But  the    higher    mathematics 
had  conquered  him.    Before  crossing 
the  threshhold  of  professional  life  he 
went  back  to  the  university  and  con- 
quered his  foe.     Conquest  in  middle 
and  in  later  life  means  obscurity  for 
some  time,  and  this  period  is  filled 
with  hard  work  in  preparation.    Early 
development,  forced  strides  in  youth, 
may  dwarf  progress  in  some  depart- 
ments in  later  life.     The  autobiogra- 
phy of  John  Stuart  Mill  proves  this. 
Unexplored     greatness     in     common 
lives  is  no  uncommon  thing.     Schop- 
enhauer well  says :  "The  more  a  man 
has  in  himself,  the  less  he  will  want 
from    other    people,  the  less    indeed 
other  people  can  be  to  him."     Man- 
hood ideal  we  all  realize  in  imagina- 
tion.    Its  gradual  growth  is  sure,  if 
we  accept,  and  if  we  put  into  practice, 
"The  Science  of  Right  Living." 

Mr.  Hillis'  books  are  bracing.  They 
give  tonic  to  one  who  does  not  need, 
the  metaphysics,  the  philosophy,  of 
the  profound  departments.  They  lead 
a  man  to  review  his  daily  life.  We 
can  not  have  too  much  of  the  inspira- 
tion found  in  the  chapters  of  "The 
Master  of  the  Science  of  Right  Liv- 
ing." It  should  be  read  as  suggested 
by  James  Russell  Lowell:  "He  reads 
most  wisely  who  thinks  everything 
into  a  book  that  it  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing, and  it  is  the  stamp  and  token  of  a 
great  book  so  to  incorporate  itself 
with  our  own  being,  so  to  quicken  our 
insight,  and  stimulate  our  thought,  as 
to  make  us  feel  as  if  we  helped  to  cre- 
ate it  while  we  read." 

Andrew  Jackson  Sullivan. 
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By     Talcott    Williams,    LL.    D. 


Professor  Karl  Pearson  is  moving 
into  the  vacant  place  left  by  Thomas 
Huxley.  He  has  not  his  predecessor's 
superb  dialectic.  He  lacks  his  style. 
He  has  the  same  courage,  conviction 
and  readiness  to  face  the  logical  con- 
sequences of  the  scientific  position. 
Like  Huxley,  he  wages  a  constant 
scientific  polemic.  Holding  the  seat  of 
mechanics  and  higher  mathematics  in 
London  University  College,  he  brings 
to  all  his  work  that  tendency  towards 
the  misleading  precision  of  numerical 
expression  which  dogs  the  computer 
in  social  fields.  His  "Ethics  of  Free 
Thought,"  a  group  of  essays,  first  ap- 
peared in  1887.  It  has  just  been  re- 
issued with  revision.  After  fourteen 
years,  it  still  stands  a  vivid  statement 
of  the  logical  ethical  conclusions  of  a 
destructive  application  of  scientific 
method  to  general  concepts  in  this 
field,  some  Christian  and  some  con- 
ventional. The  work  is  in  three  parts. 
The  first  discusses  methods,  which  to 
Mr.  Pearson  is  alone  and  altogether 
the  collocation  of  fact  and  its  analysis. 
The  second  discusses  the  German  re- 
formation and  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  evil  outweighed  good,  a  result 
reached  by  confusing  the  social  and 
religious  aspects  involved.  The  third 
part  takes  up  the  ethics  of  sex  and 
urges  the  economic  independence  of 
woman  as  the  only  adequate  solution. 
Suggestion  is  also  made  the  mono- 
gamy may  only  be  a  passing  stage. 
Loose  thinkers  who  imagine  that  the 
old  can  be  kept  and  yet  made  over, 
have  much  to  learn  from  his  relentless  logic . 
*** 

Mr.  W.  J.  Locke  is  a  new  artificer 
in  fiction.  The  great  novels  do  not 
turn  on  a  mystery.     "The  Usurper/' 


by  Mr.  Locke,  does.  It  is  his  sixth. 
"Derelicts,"  "Ideala"  and  "The  Dema- 
gogue and  Lady  Phayre"  have  had 
most  note  since  he  first  wrote.  ."The 
Usurper,"  like  the  others,  has  his 
power  of  sharply  drawing  a  dramatic 
situation.  It  has  as  few  characters  as 
a  play.  There  is  the  leading  lady, 
"Lady  Alicia,"  an  unmarried  woman 
of  breeding  in  her  thirties,  successive- 
ly in  love  with  the  jeune  premier,  a 
young  poet  and  the  leading  man,  a 
London  millionaire  of  boundless  pow- 
er, wealth  and  mystery,  his  first  nest- 
egg  stolen  from  a  dying  man  in  the 
Australia  bush,  who  comes  to  life. 
The  "second  lady"  is  an  Italian  girl 
in  a  cheap  restaurant,  with  whom  the 
poet  is  first  in  and  then  out  of  love. 
These  characters  are  set  in  London 
life,  but  there  is  no  atmosphere  and 
no  more  sense  of  a  crowd  than  on  the 
stage.  There  are  vivid  pictures  and 
the  thefne  being  admitted,  all  works 
out  like  a  problem  play.  The  talk  is 
lively;  the  mechanic,  skillful.  The 
man  from  whom  the  nest-egg  was 
stolen  proves,  as  the  trained  novel- 
reader  early  foresees,  to  have  been 
himself  a  thief.  By  poetic  justice  this 
relieves  the  hero.  By  law,  the  posses- 
sor has  good  title  against  any  man  not 
the  owner,  as  has  been  established  by 
many  cases. 

*  ♦  * 
A  better  study  for  one  adventuring; 
in  various  sorts  of  historical  and  semi- 
historical  writing  has  not  recently  ap- 
peared than  the  'fe-published  "Oxford 
Studies"  of  John  Richard  Green.  In 
the  end.  the  historian  of  the  English 
people  wrote  history  almost  exactly  as 
it  should  be  written  for  the  modet^ 
reader.    It  is  not  the  best  wav — as  he 
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would  have  been  the  first  to  admit — 
lacking  a  certain  stately  elevation ;  but 
it  is  undeniably  the  best  way  for  to- 
day.   In  this  book,  you  catch  the  style 
in  the  making.    "Oxford  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century/'  studies  for  the  local 
Oxford  paper  from  its  own  files,  writ- 
ten while  he  was  still  in  residence  at 
the  University  and  his  highest  ambi- 
tion was  a  history  of  Oxford,  reflect 
the  early  research  of  a  patient  student 
who  by  the  end  of  his  task  has  learned 
something     as     to     how     one     can 
say    his    say.     "Early    Oxford,"    on 
the      city,      he      wrote      for      Mac- 
mil  Ian' s    in     1 87 1,     12    years     later, 
and  now  he  has  learned  to  write  as  he 
always  wrote,  with  allusive,  fervid  in- 
sight.    Two  years  before  (1869),  he 
wrote  two  light  "middles"  for  the  Sat- 
urday Review  and  here   is  only   the 
light    touch    of    the    essayist.     Mrs. 
Green  has  prefaced  extracts  from  his 
diary  which  outline  the  spirit  and  con- 
ditions of  his  first  printed  work,  re- 
cording the  fashion  in  which  he  taught 
his  method.    Like  all  his  work  too,  the 
entire  volume  is  sound  history,  a  con- 
tribution to  the  annals  of  a  great  uni- 
versity of  the  first  use  and  value. 
*  *  * 
Mr.  Harry  Quilter    is    a    gossippy 
English  journalist  with  an  Irish  face, 
a  scrap-book    and    the    special  para- 
graphers'   habit    of    mind.     "What's 
What"  is  the  result.     This  thick,  fat, 
red-covered  alphabetically  paragraph- 
ed volume  of  the   English   reference 
annual  aspect  is  crowded  full  of  a  very 
haggis   of   casual    information.     Inci- 
dentally, there  is  much  fresh   record 
of  the  way  people  live  in  England  just 
now  and  when  Mr.  Quilter  tells  that, 
he  tells  it  very  well.     When  he  comes 
to  the  outer  world  he  is  the  merest 
hap-hazard.     The  redeeming  interest 
of  the  book  is  its  biographical  criti- 
cism.    Few  there  are  in  letters  about 
whom  Mr.  Quilter's  rag-bag  has  not 
something.  *  ^  * 

Hegers  master-ken  of  the  universe 
as  the  experience  of  absolute  mind  has 
had  a  profound  effect  on  modern 
thought,  sometimes   consciously,  more 


often  unconsciously,  HebeKs  "Logic"' 
or  explanation  of  the  method  under 
which  the  experience  of  the  Absolute 
in  creation    becomes    known    to    the 
finite  mind  in  the  individual  experi- 
ence, has  borne  scant  fruit.     It  has 
sunk  into  that  philosophic  humus  out 
of  which  new  systems  grow.     Nor  is 
this  strange.    A  continuous  perduring 
Reality  is  clear — until  explained.    So 
is  a  passing  individual  consciousness 
— until  analyzed.    The  whole  crux  of 
thought  is  in  their  juncture.     This  is 
the  joint  in  the  armor  through  which 
the  dart  of  doubt  enters,  common  to 
all    explanations   of   the   relations  of 
absolute  existence.     "The  only  diffi- 
culty in  Christ's  life  on  earth,"  said 
the  greatest  preacher  of  the  past  half 
century,  "is  getting     Him     into    the 
world  and  out  of  it."     Hegel's  Logic 
was  an  attempt  to  give  the  method,  the 
science  of  the  essential  content  of  ex- 
perience.    A   clear,   self -summed  ac- 
count  of    its   natural    history,   so  to 
speak,  is  "The  Origin  and  Significance 
of  Hegel's  Logic,"     by     Mr.     J.     B. 
Baillie.     A  lecturer  in  philosophy  at 
Dundee,    Mr.   Baillie,   a  young  man, 
had  his  training  in  the  new  Hegelian 
study   at    Cambridge   and    Edinburg. 
Both  these  movements    are    a    fresh 
study  of  Hegel,  rather  than  a  Hegel- 
ian school.     Mr.  Baillie  himself  is  no 
convert,  not  even  a  proselyte  of  the 
gate,  rather  a  highly  critical  tenant, 
this  volume  being  his  rental.    Adopt- 
ing the  biographical  method,  he  gives 
158  of  his  375  octavo  pages  to  Hegel's 
personal  development.  58  pages  to  the 
statement  of  the  problem  in  Hegel's 
"Phenomenonology"  and  the  remain- 
der to  its  solution — the  Logic.     This 
method  leads  even  the  lav  reader  down 
a  well-lit  path  full  of  the  relativity, 
historical    and    personal,    of    Hegel's 
great  contribution  to  the  explanation 
of  that  inscrutable  problem,  the  pres- 
ence in  finite  minds  of  the  concept  of 
the  infinite.     Nor  is  Hegel's  assertion 
of  the  kinship  of  such  minds  to  the 
Absolute  ever  likely  to  fail  of  being, 
as  its  like  has  been  in  all  ages  a  very 
present  help  in  life's  time-trouble. 


With  the  New  Books 
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"Ethics,  Descriptive  and  Explana- 
tory," is  a  highly  respectable  and  port- 
ly octavo  volume  by  Professor  S.  E. 
Mezes,  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
where  he  holds  the  chair  of  philoso- 
phy. "A  scientific  account  of  moral- 
it}'"  is  Mr.  Mezes'  avowed  object. 
What  he  has  done  is  to  write  what  in 
the  Eighteenth  century  would  have 
been  called  "institutes"  or  "commen- 
taries" on  morality.  He  has  described 
in  due  order,  reviewing  the  frame  of 
Teuton  Christian  morality  with  which 
he  is  familiar,  what  pass  for  moral 
concepts,  the  human  conscience  which 
more  or  less  completely  enforces  them 
on  the  individual  and  their  various 
development  in  duties.  This  is  a  use- 
ful cross-section  of  current  theories, 
conceptions  and  convictions;  but  it 
cannot  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term 
be  called  "scientific''  any  more  than  a 
clear  description  of  current  engine  or 
dynamo  practice  could  be  called  a 
"scientific  account"  of  heat  or  elec- 
tricity. Such  an  account  of  human 
ronduct  both  in  its  relation  to  the  past 
and  to  the  existing  structure  of  society 
and  the  individual  is  needed.  The 
task  is  to-day  beyond  men  for  lack  of 
the  needed  body  of  recorded  facts  and 
the  impracticability  of  experiment. 
More  is  done  for  the  scientific  study  of 
morals  by  the  patient  study  of  one 
small  field  than  by  generalization  like 
that  of  Mr.  Mezes  which  subsumes 
the  facts  it  classifies. 
»    • 

The  "International  Critical  Com- 
mentary" continues  with  its  successive 
volumes  to  diffuse  a  summary  of  the 
critical  views  ripened  and  reached  in 
the  last  40  years.  "Mark"  cost  its 
author.  Professor  E.  P.  Gould,  his 
seat  in  one  theological  seminary; 
"Samuel"  records  the  views  which 
drove  Professor  Hemrj^  Preserved 
Smith  from  another;  "Judges"  repre- 
sents a  spirit  in  criticism  which  has 
left  Andover  without  students  and 
sent  its  author.  Professor  George  F. 
Moore,  to  Harvard,  the  editor  of  the 
series;  Dr.  Briggs,  holds  his  seat  but 
lost  his  ministry.     Only  the  English 


scholars  seem  able  freely  to  publish 
the  fruits  of  scholarship.  Often  be- 
cause they  are  more  urbane  in  method, 
though  extreme  in  result.  Dr.  Charles 
Bigg,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  as  the 
first  of  Oxford  Colleges  is  known, 
Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  Oxford,  in  the  "Epistles  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude"  is  moderation 
itself.  He  accepts  the  traditional  au- 
thorship of  both;  though  H  Peter  has 
been  challenged  from  the  days  of  Ori- 
gen.  He  gives  all  three  the  earliest  of 
dates,  the  second,  midway  in  the  Paul- 
ine cycle.  The  drift  of  later  criticism 
is  in  this  direction  as  it  is  in  classical 
scholarship,  the  earliest  tradition  as- 
serting itself.  Dr.  Bigg  is  first  of 
all  lucid  and  practical.  The  Pauline- 
Petrine  controversy  is  linked  to  hu- 
man nature  itself  and  while  Paul  is 
made  more  of  a  mystic  and  Peter 
more  of  an  ecclesiactical  figure  than 
all  facts  warrant,  the  picture  of  the 
Petrine  church  is  clear,  illuminating 
and  sets  these  epistles  in  their  histori- 
cal light  as  part  of  the  evolution  of 
church  and  New  Testament.  These 
epistles  outline  growth  in  conduct  and 
obedience,  Paul's  growth  in  faith,  as- 
piration. inspiratir>n  and  theology. 
The  volume  will  be  useful  only  to 
those  easily  handling  Greek. 


The  series  of  thin,  red  books  in 
largish  types,  plentifully  paragraphed 
like  text-books,  known  as  "Christian 
Study  Manuals"  furnish  a  significant 
proof  of  the  extent  to  which  religious 
historical  study  has  become  non-de- 
nominational. In  the  very  satisfac- 
torv  summary  of  what  is  known  of 
"The  Eariy  Church,"  down  to  Con- 
stantine.  by  Dr.  James  Orr,  this 
Scotch  professor  of  the  United  Free 
Presbyterian  Church  reaches  precisely 
the  conclusion  as  to  bishops  and  the 
church's  earlv  organization  of  Dr. 
Bigg  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Pet- 
rine epistle  and  Jude.  Dr.  Orr  is  clear 
though  brief,  conservative  and  inclin- 
ed throughout  to  the  earliest  date  of^ 
works    like    the    "Teaching    of    the 
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Apostles."  His  one  lack  is  the  readi- 
ness, strange  in  a  Presbyterian,  to  ac- 
cept throughout  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  stream  as  the  only  true  church. 
*  *  * 
"Rosa  Amorosa/*  by  George  Eger- 
ton,  Mrs.  Clairmonte,  addresses  it- 
range  of  the  "woman  question."  These 
love-letters  are  a  frank  endeavor  car- 
ried out  with  lavish  skill  to  present 
the  fashion  in  which  the  purely  mod- 
ern woman  will  surrender  herself  to 
love,  for  Mrs.  Meynell  is  wise  enough 
to  make  her  man  a  rather  ordinary 
foreigner  who  lets  himself  be  loved. 
For  better  or  for  worse,  there  is  here 
that  new  visible  vocal  and  self-reveal- 
ing consciousness  of  the  verities  of 
sex  which  is  one  of  the  notes  of  the 
new  womanhood.  There  is  a  sugges- 
tive page  in  which  this  heroine  is 
naked  and  not  ashamed  after  a  fashion 
inconceivable  to  her  elder  sister  and  in 
a  love-letter!  Healthy  it  is  by  all 
counts  and  accurate.  Literature  also 
as  is  all  "George  Egerton"  writes,  to- 
day far  to  the  front  among  those  who 
write  so  far  as  go  charm  and  distinc- 
tion in  style.  The  book  had  two 
editions  in  London  in  its  first  month ; 
but  it  promises  to  be  sometime  before 


it  is  discovered,  if  ever,  by  the  public  of 
women,  which  it  so  completely  reveals. 
*** 
"Birrelling,"  the  London  Times  as- 
serts, is  the  term  made  necessary  by 
the  light  and  easy  amble  of  Mr.  Au- 
gustine Birrell  on  his  literary  palfrey. 
A  war-horse,  this  easy  jester  at  all 
creeds,  literary  and  divine,  never 
rides.  "Essays  and  Addresses,"  the 
fifth  of  his  volumes  made  up,  to  use 
his  words,  of  "trifles  in  a  neat  little 
volume  destined  to  flutter  its  hour" 
has  his  charm  and  his  amazing  facil- 
ity at  putting  an  old  subject  in  a  new 
light.  Wesley,  Bagehot,  Froude, 
Browning  and  Peel — ^there  is  range 
for  you.  The  ideal  university,  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  canon  of 
criticism,  these  are  each  compact  of 
personal  experience.  Lastly  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation  and  Christian  Evi- 
dences— ^the  last  refused  of  the  maga- 
zines— ^put  with  caustic  clarity  sundry 
facts  it  is  the  fashion  to  forget.  The 
advantage  of  this  book  is  that  you 
learn  something  and  enjoy  to  say  of 
Mr.  Birrell  as  he  says  of  another— 
"what  a  few  men  love  better  than 
their  dinner,  intellectual  entertain- 
ment." 


MRS.  CAROLINE  ATWATER  MASON 


RS.  Mason,  the  author  of 
the  popular  novel,  "A 
Lily  of  France,"  lives  in 
Batavia,  N.  Y.  She  is  a 
woman  of  generous  cul- 
ture and  is  now  in  the 
prime  of  life.  She  is  the 
author  of  a  large  number 
of  books,  some  of  them  of  a  high 
grade  of  merit  and  of  wide  circula- 
tion. Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned "The  Quiet  King,"  "A  Wind 
Flower,"  "A  Minister  of  the  World," 
published  as  a  serial  in  the  Ladies* 
Home    Journal,  and  "A    Woman  of 


Yesterday."  In  this  last  some  mod- 
ern questions  are  grappled  with  and 
this  of  all  her  books,  until  the  "Lily 
of  France,"  was  Mrs.  Mason's  favor- 
ite. 

Mrs.  Mason's  career  has  been  a 
growing  one.  Her  work  is  pains- 
taking and  conscientious,  and  con- 
tains elements  of  permanent  value. 
Her  workshop  in  Batavia  is  a  pleas- 
ant one,  filled  with  helps  for  her 
craft  and  with  mementos  of  her 
travels,  and  from  it  many  more 
works  should  emanate  fitted  to  give 
both  pleasure  and  profit,     i 
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BOOKS   THAT    MAY   BE    WRITTEN 


"How  It  Feels  to  Be  Criticised 
After  Years  of  Imbecile  Adulation/' 
by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

"The  Revised  Battle  of  Santiago," 
footnotes  by  Admiral  Sampson.  His- 
torian Maclay. 

"How  to  Be  Happy  Though  Miser- 
able," Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

"How  to  Shoot  Mountain  Lions 
with  One  Hand  and  a  Tammany 
Tiger  with  the  Other."  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


"My    Bulgarian    Imitators." 
Crowe. 


Pat 


"How  It  Feels  to  Be  the  Greatest 
Man  in  the  World,"  by  Emperor  Wil- 
liam of  Germany. 

The  first  three  volumes  of  "The 
People  Who  Shall  Not  Be  Allowed  to 
Attend  My  Coronation."  King  Ed- 
ward VII. 

"Shall  Our  Presidents  Be  Allowed 
to  Have  Wine  at  the  White  House?" 
by  W.  C  T.  U. 

"How  My  Navy  Was  Captured  by 
Admiral  Sampson."  Admiral  Cer- 
vera. 

"Why  Do  Women  Marry?"  by  Lil- 
lian Russell. 

"General  Funston  as  I  Knew  Him." 
Aguinaldo. 


"How  to  Corner  the  World  and  Be 
a  Consistent  Christian  and  Pillar  of 
the  Church,"  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

"My  Political  Acrobatic  Feats." 
General  Weyler.— AT.  K  World, 


AN  INVOCATION. 


Our  youthful  bosoms  throb  with  deep  un- 
rest, 
And  we  disdain  our  circumscribed  lot. 
We  dream  ambitious  dreams.  How  soon 
forgot 
These  precious  dreams  which  lend  to  life 

its  zestl 
Immortal  truths  we  plan  to  go  in  quest. 
And  boastfully  proclaim  we'll  bate  no 

jot, 
But  always  move  straight  on.    We  wax 
so  hot 
When  told,  "To  let  things  take  their  course 
were  best" 

But  with  the  passing,  sullen  years  we  tire. 
As  thousands,  thousands  tire  that  lack 

or  lose 
Love's  inspiration  strong,  and  faith,  and 
hope. 
Oh,  might  such  fuel  ambition  newly  fire! 
What  other  gleam  were  wanted  to  in- 
fuse 
Life   and   new   ardor   into   hearts   that 


mope  r 


IVilliam  A,  T,  Stone. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  HER  SMILE. 

Dark  grow  the  shadows  before  me, 
Not  a  star  in  the  heavens  the  while. 
But  Love,  like  a  beacon  shines  o'er  me, 
And  lends  me  the  light  of  her  smile. 

Dawn,  scatter  the  mists  now  before  me! 
Clouds,  take  on  your  gold  and  beguile! 
For  Love,  like  a  sunrise  comes  o'er  me 
And  lends  me  the  light  of  her  smile. 


Washington  Van  Dusen, 
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Book  News  wishes  to  announce  the  opening  of  a  new  department  that  will  hereafter 
appear  under  the  heading  **  Book  News  Biographies.'*  The  purpose  of  this  department 
is  to  furnish  our  readers  each  month  with  brief,  interesting  sketches  of  recent  writers,  or 
when  deemed  advisable,  of  other  authors  who  are  not  generally  well  known. 

We  hope  thus  to  establish  a  storehouse  of  reference  that  will  prove  valuable  for  all 
time  to  Book  N^ws  fsubscribers  and  any  others  who  are  interested  in  books  and  their 
writers. 

Communications,  either  in  the  form  of  additional  information  or  requests  for  facts 
concerning  authors  upon  whom  Book  News  has  not  touched,  will  be  gladly  received ;  all 
requests  being  complied  with  in  as  early  an  issue  of  Book  News  as  possible. 


Arthur 
Colton 


peared. 


Arthur  Colton,  author  of  "The  Debat- 
able Land,"  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
in  the  class  of  1890.  He  at 
one  time  edited  the  Yale 
Literary  Magazine,  where 
his  first  literary  work  ap- 
Afterwards  he  was  for 
several  years  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish Literature  at  Yale.  Mr.  Col- 
ton has  already  published  one  vol- 
ume of  short  stories,  entitled  "The 
Delectable  Mountains."  He  is  also 
well  known  as  a  poet  of  considerable 
power,  and  several  specimens  of  his 
work  were  included  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman  in  his  American 
Anthology.  Mr.  Colton  is  now  in 
London,  England.  He  will  contribute 
articles  of  travel,  essays,  and  short 
stories  to  Harper's  Magazine  during 
the  coming  year.  His  new  novel, 
"The  Debatable  Land,"  is  a  story  of 
New  England  and  the  South  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  written  with 
very  evident  power,  and  displaying  in 
a  marked  degree  this  young  writer's 
peculiar  humor  and  dramatic  instinct. 


Charles  Henry  Webb  was  born  Jan- 
uary 24,  1834,  at  Rouse's  Point,  Clin- 
ton County,  New  York. 
When  he  was  very  young  he 
ran  away  to  sea,  but  re- 
turned after  three  years  and 
joined  his  parents  in  Illinois,  whither 
they  had  moved  meanwhile.     He  en- 


Charles 
H.  Webb 


gaged  in  editorial    work  on  various 
journals  and  also  in  business  occupa- 
tions, being  for  a  time  a  banker  and 
broker  on   Wall    Street,   New    York. 
He  is  also  an  inventor-  best  known  for 
his  adding  machine,  first  patented  in 
1868.     He  is  the  author    of    several 
books,  chiefly  travesties,  parodies  and 
burlesques.    He  has  used  the  pseudo- 
nym John  Paul.    When  his  "Vagram 
Verse"  was  published  in  1889,  the  book 
was  received  with  a  chorus  of  praise 
and  welcome  from  persons  and  papers 
whose    appreciation    is  a    crown    of 
honor.     The  poems  were  praised  for 
their  spontaneity,  humor,  pathos,  and 
delicacy.     These  qualities  also  char- 
acterize   Mr.    Webb's    new    volume, 
"With  Lead  and  Line,"  which  includes 
most  of  the  poems  written  by  him  in 
the  last  dozen  years,  many  now  first 
published.     The  sea  with  its  mighty 
cadences  and  wild  caesuras  is  heard  in 
Nantucket    lyrics;    there    are    poems 
commemorative    of    famous  Authors' 
Club  occasions;  there  are  witty,  jocu- 
lar verses;  and  there  are  still  others 
which  strike  deep  and  tender  chords, 
like  the  concluding    poem,  of    which 
Mr.    William    Winter    says:    **Dum 
Vivimus  Vigilemus  is  one  of  the  es- 
sential gems  of  poetic  literature,  pos- 
sessing the  spontaneity,  wildness,  and 
ring  of  an  inspired  expression  of  the 
heart." 

Mr.  Webb's  present  home  is  at  Nan- 
tucket,  Mass. 
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Richard  Watson  Gilder,  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  The  CeMury,  is  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Gilder,  a  Meth- 
Q  ^  odist   clergyman,   himself  a 

oiMe^  litterateur  of  no  mean  rank, 

and  at  one  time  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Repository,  and  also  of 
the  Literary  Register,  a  quarterly  re- 
view.     He    received    his    education 
mainly  in  the  seminary  established  by 
his  father,  at  Flushing,  L.  I.    While 
still  in  his  teens  he  became  a  member 
of  Landis'  Philadelphia  Battery,  en- 
listed for  and    serving    through    the 
"Emergency  Campaign*'  of  i8i53,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Confederate  inva- 
sion of  Pennsylvania.    About  this  time 
young  Gilder  began  the  study  of  law 
in  Philadelphia.    His  legal  career  was 
cut  short  ere  it  was  well  entered  upon, 
by  the  death,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  of 
his  father,  who  was  chaplain  of  a  New 
York  regiment.    He  accordingly  took 
the  first  situation  that  offered,  which 
was  that  of  a  paymaster  on  the  Cam- 
den and  Amboy  railroad. 

A  year  later,  we  find  him  employed 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Advertiser,  soon  making  his   way   to 
the  position  of  legislative  correspon- 
dent, local  editor,  and  finally  manag- 
ing editor.     Still  later,  he  started  a 
daily,  entitled    the   Newark  Morning 
Register,  soon  assuming,  in  addition, 
the  editorship  of  a  New  York  Month- 
ly, Hours  at  Home,    When  Scribner's 
Monthly    was    started,    the    publish- 
ers    purchased     Hours     at     Home, 
and    Dr.      Holland,      editor-in-chief 
of    the    enterprise,    appreciating    its 
editorial     ability,     associated     Gilder 
with    himself    as    managing    editor. 
Thus,    at    the    age    of    twenty-six, 
R.  W.    Gilder    found    himself  in  a 
position  of  honor  and  high  literary  in- 
fluence.    In  the  course  of  the  eleven 
years  during  which  Gilder  labored  in 
conjunction    with    Dr.    Holland,    the 
magazine  g^ew  into  immense  propor- 
tions, and  when  the  doctor  died,  in 
1881,  no  one  was  judged  so  worthy  to 
succeed  him. 


Just  before  this  his  incessant  edi- 
torial labors  had  an  injurious  effect  on 
Mr.  Gilder's  health,  and  he  therefore 
went  abroad,  spending  fifteen  months 
in  Europe  (1879-1880). 

In  1875  his  first  volume  of  poetry, 
"The  New  Day,"  made  its  appearance. 
Five  years  later  a  second  volume  ap- 
peared, "The  Poet  and  His  Master/' 
In  1885  his  third  volume  of  collected 
"Poems  and  Lyrics"  was  published. 

Mr.  Gilder's  works  are  now  issued 
in  three  volumes,  "The  New  Day," 
"The  Celestial  Passion,"  and  "Lyrics." 
("Two  Worlds"  and  "The  Great  Re- 
membrance"— all  gathered  in  "Five 
Books  of  Song,"  1894.)  "For  the 
Country,"  a  separate  collection  (of 
patriotic  verse)  appeared  in  1897, 
and  since  then  he  has  published  "In 
Palestine"  (1898)  and  "Poems  and 
Inscriptions."  (1901). 

He  is  the  author  of  the  inspiring 
hymn  sung  at  the  presentation  of  the 
Obelisk  to  the  city  of  New  York,  Feb. 
22,  1880.  He  has  spoken  on  literary, 
political  and  sociological  themes  in 
connection  with  Wesleyan  University, 
Harvard,  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  Wells, 
Vassar,  and  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. He  is  a  member  of  the  Century, 
Authors',  Players',  Fencers',  Aldine, 
National  Arts  and  Thursday  Evening 
clubs,  and  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  was 
president  for  three  years  of  the  Fellow- 
craft  club,  composed  of  journalists, 
magazinists  and  illustrative  artists.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Art  and  Exhibi- 
tion Committee  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tennial celebration  of  1889,  and  of  the 
Washington  Memorial  Arch  Com- 
mittee, and  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  General  Committee  on  the 
World's  Fair,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  League.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  N.  Y.  Kindergarten 
Association ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists,  of  the 
American  Copyright  League,  of  the 
Authors'  Club,  and  of  the  Free  Art 
League;  Chairman  of  the 
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Tenement  House  Ccwnmission  of  1894; 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Litera- 
ture of  the  Citizens'  Union,  1897,  and 
President  of  the  Public  Art  League  of 
the  United  States.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 


W.  E.  Henley,  author  of  "Hawthoni 
and  Lavender,"  was  bom  at  Glouces- 
ter, England,  in  1849.    He 
w.B.  w^  educated  at  the   Crypt 

HMiiey  Grammar  School  at  Glouces- 
ter, and  later  took  an  LL,  D. 
at  St.  Andrews.  Mr.  Henley  edited 
London  from  1877  to  1878,  and  at  a 
later  period  he  conducted  the  Maga^ 
jsine  of  Art  and  The  National  Observ- 
er. In  the  course  of  his  editorial  career 
Mr.  Henley  has  been  conspicuously 
successful  in  the  discovery  of  new 
authors  and  in  their  introduction  to  the 
public.  He  and  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son were  intimately  associated  for 
years.  Among  Mr.  Henley's  published 
works  are:  "A  Book  of  Verse;*' 
''Views  and  Reviews ;"  "The  Song  of 
the  Sword ;"  "The  Sentenary  Burns  ;*' 
"The  Works  of  Lord  Byron,"  &c.  Mr. 
Henley's  latest  publication  "Hawthorn 
and  Lavender"  has  been  received  with 
the  keenest  appreciation  by  all  lovers 
of  virile  poetry. 


Florence  Brooks,  whose  book  of  verse 
entitled  "Destiny  and  Other  Poems," 

has  recently  been  issued,  is 
Florence  ^rs.  Edwin  Emerson,  Jr. 
Brooks         Mrs.  Emerson  was  bom  in 

Ann  Harbor,  Michigan,  and 
is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Datus  Chase 
Brooks,  once  connected  with  the  Mich- 
igan University  and  afterwards  a 
prominent  Western  journalist.  His 
wife  was  Harriet  Beecher  Brooks,  one 
of  the  most  energetic  of  the  early 
"women's  rights"  leaders  and  a  wo- 
man of  great  will  and  power. 

A  poem   called   "Individuality"  by 


Mrs.  Emerson  appeared  in  The  Book- 
man for  November  and  several  sonnets 
from  a  series  of  "Thirty  Love  Son- 
nets," will  soon  appear  in  some  of  the 
leading  magazines. 


Peter  Rosegger,  the  author  of  "The 
Forest  Schoolmaster"  and  "The  God- 
Seeker,"  is  a  writer  not  so 
p^^,  much  by  force  of  genius  as 

RoMfffM-  by  force  of  determination. 
A  passion  for  books  only  in- 
tensified by  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing them,  first  led  the  young  peasant 
of  the  Austrian  mountains^  the  appren- 
tice to  a  traveling  tailor,  to  sit  up  night 
after  night  and  by  the  light  of  a  pine 
torch,  manufacture  the  books  that  were 
to  be  the  sole  companions  of  his  loneli- 
ness. These  volumes,  he  tells  us,  were 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  "writ- 
ten with  ink  made  from  soot,  illustrat- 
ed with  lead-pencil,  and  painted  in 
water-colors  with  a  brush  made  from 
his  own  hair — editions  de  luxe!''  No 
thought  of  printing  them  ever  entered 
the  head  of  the  youthful  endeavorer; 
not  until  he  was  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  after  he  had  seen  the  world,  read 
many  books  and  had  observed  how 
they  were  made — did  he  become  newly 
inspired  to  write  and  to  write — for 
print.  The  destiny  of  the  works  pro- 
duced in  this  second  period  has  been 
one  of  success  and  as  the  years  have 
passed  onward,  the  reputation  of  Peter 
Rosegger  has  grown  to  goodly  pro- 
portions, while  the  number  of  his  writ- 
ings has  steadily  increased.  Within 
the  past  thirty  years  Mr.  Rosegger  has 
given  to  the  world  forty  volumes  and 
his  aim  has  been  in  each  to  produce 
something  new — ^in  his  own  words,  to 
give  Frisch  Wasser,  But,  strange  to 
say,  only  two  of  these  forty  books  have 
been  transcribed  into  English  and  it 
took  twenty-five  years  for  these  two  to 
find  a  translator.  At  last,  however, 
Francis  E.  Skinner  has  made  two  very 
commendable  translations,  one  of  "The 
Forest  Schoolmaster"  and  another  of 
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"The  GcMi-Seeker"  and  by  means  of 
these,  Englishmen  and  Americans  have 
obtained  an  introduction  to  this  really 
gifted  Austrian.  The  power  and  scope, 
the  skillful  handling  of  character  and 
the  depth  of  philosophy  displayed  in 
these  works  are  indeed  as  fresh  water 
on  the  parched  deserts  of  popular  fic- 
tion, they  are  echoes,  as  it  were,  from 
the  far  oflf  masters  of  the  centuries 
past,  would  that  they  might  be  heralds 
of  a  new  and  wiser  school  of  literature 
about  to  make  its  advent ! 


Roy  Rolfe  Gilson,  author  of  "When 
Love  is  Young,"  the  eleventh  volume 

of  Harper's  American  Novel 
R,  5,  Series,  is  a  very  young  man, 

^""^         having  been  bom  in  Clinton, 

Iowa,  twenty-six  years  ago. 
He  was  educated  in  the  West,  and 
early  in  his  journalistic  career  served 
as  dramatic  critic  for  the  Detroit  Even- 
ing News.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Gilson 
came  East  and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser, 
from  which  he  resigned  last  spring  to 
finish  "When  Love  is  Young."  Hither- 
to he  has  written  only  short  stories, 
which  have  appeared  in  leading  maga- 
zines. Mr.  Gilson  served  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War  as  a  volunteer  in  a 
Michigan  regiment,  but  the  literary  im- 
pulse followed  him  even  into  camp,  and 
he  wrote  stories  there  whenever  the 
opportunity  offered.  His  novel,  "When 
Love  is  Young,"  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  books  of  the  season,  full  of 
real  freshness  and  the  tenderness  of 
touch  of  the  true  artist. 


One  of  the  most  promising  missionary 
leaders  of  the  day  is  Robert  Elliott 

Speer,  a  young  man  with  a 
Robert  e.  brilliant  college  record,  an 
*P^  athlete,  an  orator,  and  the 

author  of  a  number  of  books 
on  Bible  Study  and  Missions.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  became  Secre- 
tary   of    the    Presbyterian  Board  of 


Foreign  Missions,  and  at  twenty-nine 
he  made  a  missionary  tour  of  the 
world. 

Bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1867,  he 
entered  Princeton  College  in  1885.  His 
rare  traits  of  leadership  were  early 
manifested  in  his  college  life.  He  was 
regarded  by  his  fellow  students  as  the 
best  debater  in  college,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  a  favorite  athlete,  serving 
three  years  on  the  foot  ball  team.  He 
soon  became  a  leader  in  Christian 
work,  exerting  a  strong  spiritual  in- 
fluence in  college ;  and  during  his  col- 
lege course  he  consecrated  his  life  to 
the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions.  His 
scholarship  was  of  the  very  best,  and 
he  was  graduated  magna  cum  laude. 

Although  but  twenty-one  years  of 
age  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speer  entered  im- 
mediately upon  his  work  for  the  pro- 
motion of  foreign  missions,  becoming 
traveling  secretary  of  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer Movement.  During  nine  months 
he  visited  one  hundred  and  ten  institu- 
tions, a  larger  number  than  had  ever 
been  visited  in  one  year  by  any  man  in 
the  college  field.  One  thousand  one 
hundred  new  volunteers  for  foreign 
missions  were  gathered  along  the  path- 
way of  his  tour,  and  he  sought  inces- 
santly to  bring  the  group  of  volunteers 
in  the  various  colleges  to  the  great 
sources  of  spiritual  life  and  light. 

In  the  fall  of  1880  he  entered  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  and  after 
spending  a  year  in  study,  and  having 
commenced  a  second  year,  he  was  call- 
ed to  become  Secretary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  a 
position  he  still  holds.  It  was  with 
great  hesitation  and  reluctance  that  he 
was-  persuaded  to  relinquish  his  pur- 
pose to  spend  his  life  on  the  Mission 
field,  but  it  seemed  clear  to  the  Board 
that  he  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
work  of  a  secretary,  and  that  he  had  a 
great  mission  to  fulfil  in  arousing  a 
missionary  spirit  in  the  younger  mem- 
bership of  the  Church.  He  was  the 
youngest  man  ever 
a  position. 


appointed  to^sudi^ 
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At  the  first  International  Conven- 
tion of  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment in  1891,  held  at  Cleveland,  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  and  at  the  sec- 
ond Convention,  held  in  Detroit,  in 
1894,  he  gave  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing addresses ;  and  his  personality  and 
addresses  were  leading  factors  in  the 
marvelous  influence  of  the  third  Con- 
vention, held  in  Cleveland  in  1897.  He 
has  been  of  g^eat  usefulness  as  a 
Bible  teacher,  and  as  a  platform 
speaker  at  the  various  summer  schools 
and  conferences.  At  the  invitation  of 
the  British  students,  he  visited  Eng- 
land in  the  summer  of  1894,  and  agam 
in  1900.  In  1900  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  from  Yale. 

He  is  now  busily  engaged  in  the 
board's  work  of  administration,  and 
in  almost  constant  speaking  at 
Synods  and  Presbyteries.  His  ser- 
vices are  also  in  g^eat  demand  out- 
side of  the  denomination  with  which 
he  is  particularly  connected,  in  all 
gatherings  of  young  people,  and  es- 
pecially at  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools. 

Mr.  Speer  has  written  a  nurhber  of 
important  books,  and  some  of  them 
have  had  a  very  extended  circulation. 
The  mere  mention  of  the  titles  will 
show  the  scope  of  his  work.  His  lat- 
est book  is  "Christ  and  Life?"  Pap- 
ers and  Practice  of  the  Christian  Life. 
The  earlier  titles  are  "The  Man  Christ 
Jesus,"  "The  Man  Paul,"  "Remember 
Jesus  Christ"  and  "Missions  and  Poli- 
tics in  Asia."  In  addition  to  these 
permanent  contributions  to  Christian 
literature  his  articles  may  be  very  fre- 
quently seen  in  oiany  of  the  important 
papers  and  magazines. 


A.  Maurice  Low,  the  author  of  "The 
Supreme  Surrender,"  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, but  has  spent  the  best 
A.  M.  years  of  his  life  in  this  coun- 

^^"^  try.     He   was   educated    in 

London    and    Austria,  and, 
after  leaving  college,  entered  an  archi- 


tect's office  in  London.  Some  busi- 
ness interests  of  his  father's  brought 
him  to  this  country,  his  intention  be- 
ing to  remain  only  a  few  months,  but 
once  here  the  months  ran  into  years, 
and  finally  he  sealed  his  affection  for 
his  adopted  country  by  marrying  an 
American  girl.  The  first  few  years  of 
his  life  in  America  were  spent  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  but  a  natural  love  of 
writing  caused  him  to  drift  into  jour- 
nalism, and  for  some  years  past 
Washington  has  been  his  home.    As 


A.  MAURICE  LOW. 
Author  of  "The  Supreme  Surrender." 

a  Washington  correspondent  he  has  a 
reputation  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. In  England  he  made  the  first 
publication  of  the  agreement  by  which 
the  Venezuela  boundary  dispute  was 
to  be  arbitrated,  and  the  full  text  of 
the  Olney-Pauncefote  general  treaty 
of  arbitration.  In  this  country  Great 
Britain's  determination  to  resist  fur- 
ther capture  of  her  sealers  in  Bering 
Sea,  the  resolution  reached  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  to  compel  a  settlement 
of  the  long-standing  Venezuelan 
boundary  dispute,  and  several  other 
important    matters    wereJgrS   made 
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public  through  Mr.  Low's  despatches. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  The 
Boston  Globe,  the  chief  American  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle,  the  American  editor  of  the 
National  Review  of  London,  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  leading 
American  and  English  reviews  and 
periodicals.  He  has  an  established 
reputation  as  a  political  writer,  and  is 
an  authority  on  foreign  aflfairs.  His 
page  in  Harper^s  Weekly  on  European 
politics,  under  the  title  "Transatlantic 
Topics,"  IS  widely  read  and  copied. 
Although  "The  Supreme  Surrender'' 
is  Mr.  Low's  first  novel,  it  is  not  his 
first  work  of  fiction,  as  he  has  written 
several  short  stories,  but  the  short 
stoiy  is  a  form  of  literature  which  he 
dislikes.  A  newspaper  man's  ttain- 
ing  insures  versatility,  and  this  faculty 
Mr.  Low  possesses  in  a  marked  degree. 
An  account  which  he  wrote  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, with  the  dead  and  wounded 
around  him — a  courier  impatiently 
waiting  to  take  the  "copy"  to  the  oo^st 
—was  so  graphically  and  tersely  writ- 
ten that  a  French  newspaper  consider- 
ed it  worthy  of  translation,  and  a  well- 
known  writer  has  incorporated  it  in 
his  history  of  the  war  with  Spain.  Mr. 
Low,  despite  his  long  experience,  has 
not  mastered  the  art  of  dictation.  He 
composes  on  the  type-writer  as  readily 
as  he  does  with  the  pen,  but  "when  I 
dictate,"  to  use  his  own  expression,  "I 
lose  my  nominative  case,  and  I  am 
never  able  to  find  it  again." 


"Minette"  is  the  first  book  of  an  elder- 
ly new  Englander.     This  gentleman, 

Mr.  George  F.  Cram,  was 
OF.  bom  in  Lowell,  Massachu- 

^^'^  setts,  on  May  20,  1841.  He 

was  graduated  from  Whea- 
ton  G)llege,  Wheaton,  Illinois — and 
went  direct  from  college  into  the  Civil 
War,   throughout    which    he    served 


valiantly.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
took  up  with  business  life,  learning 
map  making,  and  later  started  in  busi- 
ness for  himself.  He  lost  every  dollar 
he  possessed  in  the  Chicago  Fire  to- 
gether with  all  the  plates  that  he  had 
accumulated.  He  started  up  again, 
however,  and  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  the  making  of  map  plates  and 
the  sale  of  maps  and  Atlases. 

He  is  at  present  at  the  head  of  a 
large  establishment  and  most  active, 
keeping  fully  in  touch  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  business.  In  the  meantime 
this  enterprising  man  seems  to  have 
found  sufficient  leisure  to  study  thor- 
oughly the  history  of  the  First  Cru- 
sade and  upon  this  subject  to  build  a 
romance  which  was  issued  in  the  past 
month  under  the  name  "Minette."  The 
work  is  creditable  but  it  gives  no  hint 
of  literary  genius  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  and  on  the  whole  promises  him 
no  very  marked  success. 


Among  well-known  American  writers 
whose  short  stories  appear  from  time 

to  time  in  leading  maga- 
Ad«w.  zines,  Ada  Woodruff  An- 
Ander«on      dcrsou   holds   a   somewhat 

prominent  place.  The  life 
of  Mrs.  Anderson  is  of  peculiar  inter- 
est as  it  furnishes  a  striking  example 
of  a  character  —  and  a  talentj 
moulded  and  developed  by  circum- 
stances and  environment.  Mrs.  An- 
derson's childhood  was  passed  on 
Puget  Sound  at  her  uncle's  mills, 
near  Olympia.  The  situation  was 
beautiful  and  picturesque  and  the 
proximity  of  the  Indians,  who  in  berry 
time  came  to  the  place  with  their  gay 
baskets  and  their  funny  papooses,  led 
to  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  Red  men, — an  ac- 
quaintance that  proved  a  source  of 
never  ending  wonder  and  delight  to 
the  growing  girl.  Then,  too,  nature — 
nature    in   all    her    wildest  and  most 
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thrilling  aspects  was  a  constant  de- 
light and  inspiration  and  its  fascina- 
tion developed  to  the  full  an  already 
quick  imagination.  Even  now,  it  is 
Mrs.  Anderson's  greatest  pleasure  to 
go  off  on  long  excursions  with  her 
husband — ^and  his  camera — into  the 
forests  and  there  revel  in  the  sweet, 
inspiring  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the 
trees  and  mountains. 

The  most  of  Mrs.  Anderson's  liter- 
ary work — which,  as  a  rule,  is  descrip- 
tive— has  appeared  in  Outing,  Har- 
per's Bazar,  and  other  New  York  and 
Boston  publications  while  her  latest 
story — an  Indian  tale  entitled  "The 
Agent's  Wife"  was  issued  in  Ainslee*s 
Magazim  for  September.  All  of  her 
.  writings  are  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Mr.  Anderson. 


Edmund  Noble  was  born  Jan.  8,  1853, 
of  English  parents  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. He  traveled  in  Rus- 
Bdmund  sia  from  1882  to  1884  as 
Noble  representative  of  the  Lon- 

don News,  Since  1884  he 
has  lived  in  Boston,  where  he  has  been 
occupied  in  journalism  and  literature. 
He  is  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
American  Friends  of  Russian  Free- 
dom. For  some  years  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  a  system 
of  scientific  philosophy.  His  wife, 
Lydia  Lvovna  Pimenoff,  is  a  native  of 
Russia  and  a  joint  author  of  Mr. 
Noble's  latest  book.  "Before  the 
Dawn;"  a  story  of  Russian  life  just 
published.  Mr.  Noble's  previous 
books  are  "The  Russian  Revolt;  Its 
Causes,  Condition  and  Prospects" 
published  in  1885,  and  "Russia  and 
the  Russians"  published  in  1901.  Mr. 
Noble  has  been  for  some  years  con- 
nected with  the  Boston  Herald.  Mrs. 
Noble  has  had  an  education  far  su- 
perior to  most  of  her  countrywomen 
and  shows  marked  literary  ability. 


Elizabeth  Timlow,  the  author  of 
"What  Came  to  Winifred,"  is  still  a 

young  woman,  having  been 
Eiiiabeth  ^^>OTr\  since  the  conclusion  of 
Timiow        the  Civil  War.    Her  father, 

an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  rector  for  many  years  of  a  church 
in  New  Haven.  Elizabeth  came  of 
the  best  English  and  Colonial  an- 
cestry, and  was  educated  at  private 
scliools  of  New  Haven,  with  supple- 
mentary courses  at  Wellesley  College 
and  Cornell  University.  While  she 
was  teaching   Latin    in    a    school   at 


ELIZABETH  TIMLOW 

Syracuse,  her  father  died,  leaving  his 
family,  as  most  clergymen  must, 
unprovided  for.  Nothing  daunt- 
ed, Elizabeth,  with  her  two  sis- 
ters, took  up  the  gauntlet  that  Fate 
threw  down,  and  started  a  girls' 
boarding-school  on  original  lines, 
which  soon  justified  its  founders' 
hopes,  and  is  now  a  large  and  well- 
known  institution. 

Miss  Timlow  wrote  her  first  story 
at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  had  the 
satisfaction   of   seeing  it  copied  into 
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other  papers.  She  contributed  for 
years  to  Harper's  Bazar,  Frank  Les- 
lie's, the  Atlantic,  and  other  periodi- 
cals, before  discovering  the  field  of 
writing  in  which  she  has  won  her 
largest  success.  Her  first  story  for 
children  was  written  in  three  weeks 
and  was  submitted  to  a  Boston  pub» 
lishing  house  who  accepted  it  at  once. 
This  book  introduced  the  popular 
"Cricket"  series;  the  other  volumes 
following  in  rapid  succession.  Tn  six 
years  Miss  Timlow  has  written  six 
books,  together  with  constant  contri- 
butions to  the  magazines,  and  has  at 
the  same  time  taught  and  managed  a 
large  private  school  for  girls. 

Miss  Umlow's  present  home  is  in 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


Black 


Rev.  Hugh  Black,  author  of  those 
books  of  essays,  "Friendship"  and 
"Culture  and  Restraint," 
and  colleague  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Whyte,  pastor  of  St. 
George's  United  Free 
Church,  Edinburgh,  is  a  native  of  the 
famous  and  beautiful  Bute  watering- 
place — ^Rothesay.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Academy  there,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  where  he  took  an  M. 
A.,  and  at  the  Free  Church  College  in 
the  same  city.  In  Sept.,  1891,  he  was 
made  minister  of  Sherwood  Free 
Church,  Paisley,  from  whence  went 
our  on  all  sides  his  reputation  as  a 
fine  preacher  and  a  faithful  and  ef- 
ficient pastor.  When  in  1892  St. 
George's  beg^n  looking  around  for  a 
colleague  for  Dr.  Whyte,  Hugh  Black 
was  chosen.  At  the  first  call  the  as- 
sembly refused  to  transfer  him  from 


Paisley,  but  upon  a  second  call  in  1895 
he  was  with  the  reluctant  consent  of 
his  own  people,  translated  to  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  accorded  a  sincere 
and  noble  welccwne  by  Dr.  Wh)rte  who 
looked  upon  him  almost  as  a  father 
might  look  upon  a  brilliant  son.  In 
speaking  of  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween Dr.  Whyte  and  Mr.  Black,  The 
British  Monthly  says:  "With  a  col- 
league having  a  personality  so  strong- 
ly marked  as  that  of  Dr.  Whyte,  a 
weak  man  might  readily  commit  the 
fatal  mistake  of  becoming  a  kind  of 
simulacrum.  Mr.  Black  makes  no 
such  suicidal  blunder.  He  evidently 
hold^  by  the  teaching  of  Schiller's 
"Aufgabe" — "Let  none  resemble  an- 
other; let  each  resemble  the  high- 
est." Without  straining  after  origin- 
ality, he  is  yet  himself  and  no  mere 
echo  of  another  man,  and  is  original 
in  his  thought,  and  his  manner^  and  in 
his  mode  of  expression.  His  sermons 
are  eloquent  and  they  are  also  stimu- 
lating. They  are  not  mere  rhetorical 
froth,  but  are  carefully  thought  out 
discourses — intellectual  and  spiritual 
food." 

Mr.  Black  has  become  popular  not 
only  as  a  preacher,  but  as  a  man,  well 
loVed  for  his  personal  characteristics. 
In  the  literary  world  his  "Friendship" 
and  "Culture  Restraint,"  two  volumes 
full  of  beautiful  and  powerful 
thoughts  are  fast  gaining  a  wide  circle 
of  readers  and  although  the  many 
cares  and  labors  connected  with  a 
charge  such  as  St.  George's  leave  but 
little  time  for  literary  work,  still  we 
look  forward  eagerly  for  the  little 
gems  that  we  hope  from  time  to  time 
shall  be  added  to  Mr.  Black's  crown 
of  literary  success. 
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AUTHORS'  CALENDAR  FOR  FEBRUARY 


1.  Wii^uAM  T.  Hai^e,  Tknnjjsske,  1857. 
Poems  and  Dialect  Pieces— The  Backward 

Trail— Great  Southerners. 

2.  Kbrr  B.  Topper,  Georgia,  1854. 
Seven  Great  Lights— Gladstone  and  Other 

Addresses — English  Synonyms. 

3.  Martin  L.  Hoi3ROok,  Ohio,  1831. 
Hygiene  of  the  Brain  and  Cure  of  Nervous- 
ness— Bating  for  Strength — Hygienic  Treat- 
ment of  Consumption. 

4.  George  Brandes,  Copenhagen,  1842. 
The    Great    Tendencies    of    Nineteenth 

Century  Literature— Danish  Poets — French 
Romanticism. 

5.  John  Lingard,  Winchester,  177 i. 
Antiquity  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  Church — 

History  of  England  to  1688. 

6.  Ei*izABETH  W.  Champney,  Ohio,  1850. 
Rosemary  and  Rue — Gables  in  Astronomy 

—The  Witch  Winnie  Books. 

7.  Francis  Wilson.  Phii.adei*phia,  1854. 
The  Eugene  Field  I  Knew — Recollections 

of  a  Player — Going  on  the  Stage.  J 

8.  Jui.ES  Verne,  Nantes,  1828. 

Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days— Twenty 
Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea — An 
Antarctic  Mystery. 

9.  George  Ade,  Indiana,  1866. 

Pink  Marsh — Fables  in  Slang — Doc'  Home. 

ID.  Edward  W.  Townsend,  Ohio,  1855. 

Chimmie  Fadden — Days  Like  These— A 
Daughter  of  the  Tenements. 

11.  Lydia  M.  Child,  Massachusetts,  1802. 
Hobomok — Aspirations   of    the  World — 

Philothea. 

12.  George  Meredith,  Hampshire,  1828. 
Beauchamp's  Career — Diana  of  the  Cross- 
ways — The  Amazing  Marriage. 

13.  JuuA  C.  R.  Dorr,  South  Carolina, 
1825. 

A  Cathedral  Pilgrimage— In  King's 
Houses— Bermuda. 

14.  Charles  E  L.  Wingate,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1861. 

Playgoers'  Year  Book — Can  Such  Things 
Be  ?— Shakespeare's  Heroes  on  the  Stage. 


15.  S.    Weir  Mitchell,    Philadelphia, 
1830. 

Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker — Adventures 
of  Fran9oi8 — Circumstance. 

16.  George  Kennan,  Ohio,  1845. 

Tent    Life    in    Siberia— Campaigning  in 
Cuba — Siberia  and  the  Exile  System. 

17.  Rose  T.  Cooke,  Connecticut,  1827. 
Somebody *s    Neighbors  —  Steadfast  — 

Huckleberries. 

18.  Wilson  Barrett,  Essex,  1848. 
Good   Old    Times  —  Ben,    My    Chree— 

Daughters  of  Babylon. 

19.  Maurice  JOKAi,  Komorn,  1825. 
Pretty  Michal— Midst  the  Wild  Carpathians 

— Debts  of  Honor. 

20.  Nathaniel   S.   Shalbr,    Kentucky, 
184 1. 

The  Individual — A  First  Book  in  Geology 
— American  Highways. 

21.  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  Danzig,  1788. 
The  World  as  Will  and  Idea— Seeing  and 

Colour — ^Will  in  Nature. 

22.  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  New  York, 
1838. 

Winsome    Womanhood  —  Art    of   Home 
Making — Miss  Dewbury's  School. 

23.  Margaretta    W.    Deland,    Pennsyl- 
vania, 1857. 

Old  Chester  Tales^John  Ward,  Preacher 
—The  Wisdom  of  Fools. 

24.  John  Habberton,  Brooklyn,  1842. 
Helen's  Babies— Some  Boys'^ Doings —The 

Chautauquans. 

25.  Jane  G.  Austin,  Massachusetts,  183 1. 
Standish    of    Standish  —  Betty    Alden  — 

Dr.  LeBaron  and  His  Daughters. 

26.  Victor  Hugo,  Besan^on,  1802. 

Les   Miserables  —  Les  Contemplations  — 
Napoleon  le  Petit. 

27.  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Maine,  1807. 
Hiawatha— The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish -  Evangeline. 

28.  Berthold    Auerbach,    Wiirtemberg, 
1812. 

Village  Tales  of  the  Black  Forest— Little 
Barefoot— On  the  Heights. 
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The    LAST   YEAR    in  the   BOOK 
WORLD— a    RETROSPECT 


By    Albert  Elmer  Hancock,  Author  of  ''Henry  Bourland'^ 


Tl  HE  pulse  of  the  bcx)k  world 
I  last  year  was  sustained  at 
I  fever  pitch.  The  publish- 
ers, from  enterprise  or 
competition,  made  contin- 
uous and  frantic  efforts  to 
bull  up  the  market  in  the 
matter  of  sales.  The  chief 
method,  as  every  one  has  observed, 
-was  advertising ;  and  the  ingenuity  of 
honest  men  and  charlatans  was  taxed 
to  the  limit  in  inventing  devices  to  cry 
their  wares.  The  time  was  when 
books  were  oflFered  for  sale  in  simple, 
dignified  announcements.  But  last 
year  no  restraints  of  propriety  were 
observed  in  the  struggle  to  boom  some 
of  the  publications.  Ludicrous  claims 
of  merit,  false  records  of  sales,  lottery 
schemes  and  prizes  were  employed  as 
bids  for  public  notice  and  popular 
favor,  and  a  great  many  publishers 
stepped  down  from  the  traditional 
plane  of  dignity  to  the  level  of  auc- 
tioneers, street  fakirs  and  vendors  of 
patent  medicines.  The  sales  undoubt- 
edly were  enormous  and  unprecedent- 
ed, and  the  close  of  such  a  year  is  an 
apt  time  to  consider  some  of  the  con- 
sequences of  all  this  commotion. 

The  methods  of  the  publishers  have, 
in  a  sense,  affected  the  general  esti- 
mate of  authors.  A  few  years  ago  the 
vocation  of  a  writer  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  higher  professions.  But 
the  wholesale  introduction  of  new  as- 
pirants into  the  field,  and  the  absurd 
claims  of  newly-discovered  genius 
have  lowered  the  repute  of  the  profes- 
sion to  that  of  a  trade.  Authors  are 
now  looked  upon  somewhat  as  one 
looks  upon  those  lawyers  and  doctors, 
who,  leaving  the  privacy  of  their  of- 
fices, go  out  upon  the  streets  to  drum 
«p  clients  and  patients.    In  the  case  of 


writers  there  are,  indeed,  many  not- 
able exceptions ;  but  yet  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  commercialism  and  aggres- 
sive competition  has  brought  about  an 
inevitable  lowering  of  the  dignity  of 
authorship. 

Another  result  is  the  confusion  of 
critical  standards.  The  genial  Bar- 
num  of  late  memory  once  remarked 
that  the  public  liked  to  be  humbugged, 
and  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen  and 
Presidents  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  you  can  fool  the  people  a  part  of 
the  time.  Last  year  some  enterpris- 
ing publishers  played  very  extensively 
upon  this  weakness  of  human  nature 
with  their  audacious  claims  for  the 
merits  and  sales  of  their  books.  More 
than  one  reader,  if  he  confessed  the 
truth,  has  taken  advertisements  at 
face  value  and  parted  with  his  money 
like  the  fool  of  the  proverb.  In  the 
advertising  last  year  there  was  a  lav- 
ish employment  of  superlatives,  but 
there  was  discernible  little  evidence  of 
restraint  or  a  critical  standard.  The 
reviewers,  of  course,  had  the  check- 
rein  in  their  hands,  and  some  of  them 
did  their  work  conscientiously  and 
well.  But  newspapers  must  live,  and 
to  live  and  thrive  they  must  have  ad- 
vertisements. So,  to  keep  the  publish- 
ers in  good  humor,  from  many  a  man- 
aging editor's  ofHce  there  went  forth 
instructions  to  review  books  diplo- 
matically, and  not  to  find  fault  need- 
lessly; a  policy  which  can  be  very 
readily  followed  with  a  little  of  the 
golden  gift  of  silence  or  a  convenient 
shift  of  the  standard  of  critical  judg- 
ment. Such  a  course  has  doubtless 
always  been,  more  or  less,  a  business 
policy;  but  last  year  it  was  pursued 
with  a  vengeance.      Digitized  by  GoOQIc 
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flattering  ^puffs,  the  advertising  col- 
umns were  filled,  and  the  managing 
editor  had  larger  figures  to  show  as 
the  fruits  of  his  stewardship.  But  in 
this  grinding  of  book-sellers'  axes  the 
reaction  came  upon  both  publisher  and 
reviewer.  The  people  might  be  fooled 
some  of  the  time,  but  not  all  of  the 
time,  as  Lincoln  added.  In  the  face 
of  these  indiscriminating  reports  of 
books,  they  lost  confidence  in  reviews 
altogether.  A  few  years  ago,  if  we 
accept  the  testimony  of  one  who  is  in 
a  position  to  know,  a  good  notice  in  a 
large  daily  would  sell  two  hundred 
books ;  to-day  it  would  not  sell  twenty- 
five.  For  reviewing,  in  the  public 
estimate,  is  not  a  matter  of  criticism; 
it  is  simply  a  game  of  axe-grinding. 
Even  those  papers  and  magazines 
which  have  kept  their  consciences 
clean  have  to  suffer  with  the  rest.  The 
average  reader  doesn't  stop  to  differ- 
entiate. He  has  lost  confidence  in  re- 
viewing in  general. 

Another  evil  consequence  of  all  this 
furore  should  be  noted  before  we  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  compensating 
facts.  The  craving  for  large  sales  has 
had  a  baleful  effect  upon  the  writers 
themselves.  It  is  seen  most  clearly  in 
certain  writers  of  established  reputa- 
tion, who,  lured  by  the  new  oppor- 
tunities for  gain,  have  exalted  the 
element  of  sensational  incident  and  de- 
graded the  ideal  of  their  art.  One 
signal  instance  comes  to  mind,  and 
another,  of  men  whose  former  work 
had  the  real,  impressive  note  of  dis- 
tinction, but  who,  in  the  wild  scram- 
ble, have  come  down  to  the  cheap  and 
shoddy  type  of  novel  of  fevrous  ex- 
citement. They  have  a  right  to  do  it, 
of  course.  Perhaps  they  need  the 
money.  But,  in  a  higher  sense,  they 
have  become  unprofitable  servants  by 
a  misuse  of  their  talents,  and,  in  a 
higher  court,  they  will  have  their  re- 
ward. They  have  degraded  art  to  sen- 
sationalism. 

After  all,  however,  this  extensive 
.sale  of  books  is  a  suggestion  of  some 


very  good  and  promising  tendencies, 
which  we  shall  soon  see  if  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  readers.  There  is  a 
widespread  interest  in  reading.  It 
may  be  superficial,  but  it  is  well-nigh 
universal.  Perhaps  never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  country  have  the 
American  people  been  reading  so 
avidly  and  so  extensively.  And  this 
reading,  while  much  of  it  is  innocuous, 
indicates  an  appetite  that  will  grow 
into  a  demand  for  the  highest  and 
best,  sooner  or  later.  The  genuine 
artist,  who  is  above  the  temptations  of 
sensationalism,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence, is  limited  to  a  few  readers, 
need  not  feel  the  sting  of  neglect  at 
the  sight  of  the  popularity  of  his  in- 
feriors. His  day  is  coming.  The 
great  multitudes  of  readers,  now  feed- 
ing their  tastes  upon  the  inferior 
things,  will  soon  pall  at  such  and  will 
crave  that  which  is  really  excellent. 
For  this  commotion  in  the  book  world 
is  but  the  sign  of  an  awakening  con- 
sciousness among  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  those  who  can  see  ahead,  pre- 
dict that  in  a  few  years  the  United 
States  will  offer  to  the  literary  maw 
the  largest,  best  and  most  appreciative 
public  in  the  world.  We  are  now 
climbing  quickly  toward  commercial 
supremacy  among  the  nations;  we 
shall  soon  be  recognized  as  the  domi- 
nant factor  in  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion, and  unless  history  and  human 
nature  reverse  themselves,  that  revela- 
tion of  national  strength  will  demand 
and  will  produce  a  literature  of  power 
and  distinction. 

Another  hopeful  sign  of  the  past 
year  is  that,  with  very  .few  exceptions, 
the  books  published  have  been  clean 
and  wholesome.  The  number  of  ex- 
cellent biographies  that  have  been  is- 
sued and  the  extent  of  their  sales,  give 
one  data  for  a  pleasant  inference;  for 
an  interest  in  biography  is  the  touch- 
stone of  a  normal  zest  in  life.  More- 
over there  was  this  unusual  need  and 
response  for  books  about  nature  and 
out-door  li^KjtlifJ^ich  indicates  that  the 
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popular  pulse  is  beating  in  harmony 
with  normal^  natural  law,  and  which 
is  a  sure  prooi  that  the  body  politic 
is  untainted  with  any  germs  of  degen- 
eration. Any  nation  or  age  which 
loves  the  life  of  garden,  wood  or 
mountain  is  far  remote  from  decrepi- 
tude or  decline,  and  the  large  sale  of 
books  about  such  subjects,  which  was 
a  feature  of  last  year's  trade,  simply 
shows  that  the  opening  of  the  century 
finds  us  abounding  in  health  and 
vitality. 

Moreover,  even  the  flood  of  histori- 
cal novels,  with  all  their  superficiality 
and  cheap  workmanship,  is  evidence 
of  that  universal  awakening  which 
must  always  come  before  a  period  of 
achievement.  The  desire  to  learn,  the 
craving  for  a  wider  range  of  vision, 
the  interest  in  the  uttermost  corners 
of  the  earth,  were  characteristic  of  the 
true  spirit  which  produced  the  litera- 
ture of  Elizabethan  England.  And  It 
is  a  fair  question  to  ask  if  America  is 
not  to-day  in  the  first  phase  of  some 
such  renaissance?  The  United  States 
to-day,  from  the  ports  of  the  east  to 
the  ultima  thule  of  the  west,  are  feel- 
ing this  ferment  of  curiosity  which  is, 
in  truth,  when  one  reads  below  the 
surface  of  this  commercialism,  but  a 
first  symptom  of  a  nation's  rising  to  a 
higher  and  broader  conception  of  life. 
Take  the  "Crisis"  as  a  sample  of  what, 
in  the  book  line,  the  public  have  most 
widely  appreciated.    As  a  register  of 


popular  taste,  it  was  undeniably  the 
book  of  the  year.  Examine  it  and  you 
will  find  that  it  supplied  the  double 
need  of  entertainment  and  education. 
Yet  the  fact  that  the  average  reader 
received  it  as  a  welcome  yet  not  alto- 
gether satisfying  performance  in  art. 
shows  that  the  average  reader  is  tak- 
ing his  books,  not  with  the  thought- 
less receptivity  of  a  child,  attent  on 
the  story,  but  with  real  critical  judgment. 
In  casting  up  the  account  of  the 
year,  we  should  make  a  great  mistake 
to  judge  of  conditions  by  the  noise 
which  publishers  make  in  the  clamor 
of  competition.  There  were  vociferous 
book-sellers  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
and  publishers  sent  their  agents  into 
the  theatres  to  steal  Shakespeare's 
lines  from  the  actors'  lips,  and  then 
sold  the  garbled  texts  by  criers  and 
hawkers  on  the  streets.  We  are  not, 
indeed,  producing  Shakespeares  in 
latter-day  America;  or  Thackerays 
even,  however  much  the  cupidity  of 
publishers  may  insist  that  they  have 
discovered  new  geniuses.  But  when 
all  is  told,  with  all  the  faults  and 
short-comings  of  the  times  and  meth- 
ods, this  recent  furore  is  creating  liter- 
ary conditions, — on  the  one  hand  an 
eager  body  of  readers,  on  the  other  an 
ambitious  school  of  writers, — which 
sooner  or  later  will  give  a  reputable 
literature  to  rising,  strenuous,  domi- 
nant America. 


DISEASE  in  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS 


i:COND-HAND  school  books 
have  found  their  way  into 
nearly  every  neighborhood 
and  school  in  Kentucky,  so 
have  smallpox  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases.  Scarcely  a 
county  in  the  State  has  escaped 
the  ravages  of  this  contagion, 
and  in  most  instances  the  manner  and  its 
approach  is  mysterious  and  unknown. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  con- 
tagfious  diseases  may  be  communicated 
through  second-hand  clothing,  or 
other  articles  of  cotton  or  woolen 
goods  used  by  patients  afflicted  with 
these  diseases,  unless  such  articles  are 
thoroughly  disinfected;  nor  does  the 
disinfecting  always  destroy  the  germs 
of  disease.  This  is  true  of  second- 
hand books.    While  modern  disinfect- 
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ing  is  great  benefit,  it  does  not  always 
disinfect.  Especially  is  this  true  o£ 
books.  The  outside  may  be  thorough- 
ly disinfected,  and  yet  germs  within 
— ^between  the  leaves — remain  un- 
harmed, unless  the  leaves,  one  by  one, 
be  subjected  to  the  most  careful  fumi- 
gation. This  process  in  itself  would 
necessarily  be  so  slow,  and  therefore 
expensive,  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
buy  a  new  book  than  to  sterilize  an 
old  one.  ...  It  is  as  easy  for  dis- 
ease germs,  once  in  an  old  book,  to 
be  retained  indefinitely,  and  finallv 
communicated  as  readily  as  by  an  old 
garment. 

In  support  of  this  position,  the  tes- 
timony of  many  (some)  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  Kentucky  has 
been  taken,  and  is  here  given : 

Dr.  J.  N.  McCormack,  of  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  says:  "It  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  use  of  second-hand  books 
might  become  a  source  of  contagion 
in  our  schools,  especially  with  scarlet 
fever  and  diptheria.  The  practice  of 
some  of  our  book-sellers  in  dealing  in 
second-hand  books  is  very  objection- 
able." 

Dr.  A  J.  Andrews,  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  says:  "The  use  of  second-hand 
books  might  become  a  fruitful  source 
of  contagion.  Pupils  in  our  public 
schools  should  not  be  allowed  to  use 
second-hand  books  at  all,  especially 
when  they  do  not  know  who  used  the 
books  first,  unless  the  books  have  been 
thoroughly  disinfected;  even  then  it 
is  possible  that  some  books  will  be 
overlooked.  Better  disregard  the  use 
of  them  altogether.  One  case  of 
smallpox,  scarlet  fever  or  diptheria 
may  do  more  damage  in  a  family  or 
community  than  it  is  possible  to  repay 
by  the  savings  on  second-hand  books 
in  a  life  time." 

Dr.  J.  B.  Martin,  president  of  Ken- 
tucky University  Medical  Depart- 
ment, in  Louisville,  says:  "Experi- 
ence of  the  medical  world  is  in  favor 
of  contagiousness  of  smallpox,  mea- 
sles, itch,  scarlet  fever  and  diptheria, 
and  the  transmission  of  them  through 


clothing,  books,  toys,  etc.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  these  diseases  to  be  com- 
municated through  the  use  of  second- 
hand-books. Pupils  in  our  public 
schools  should  not  buy  and  use  sec- 
ond-hand books  used  by  a  pupil  while 
he  had  any  of  these  diseases." 

Dr.  E.  Y.  Johnson,  a  prominent 
physician  of  Louisville,  and  Professor 
of  Pharmacy  and  Pharmacology  in 
Kentucky  University  Medical  Depart- 
ment, says:  "Smallpox  and  measles 
can  be  easily  communicated  througli 
the  medium  of  books,  toys  and  cloth- 
ing. It  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
the  specific  causes  of  these  diseases 
are  ver>'  tenacious  of  life,  and  will 
cling  closely  to  objects  such  as  books." 

Dr  T.  C.  Evans,  Dean  of  Kentucky 
University  Medical  Department,  says: 
"Such  diseases  as  smallpox,  measles, 
itch  and  scarlet  fever  can  be  commun- 
icated through  second-class  school 
books,  and  pupils  in  public  schools 
should  not  be  allowed  to  use  them.'* 

The  Board  of  Health  in  many  of 
our  cities  are  now  investigating  this 
question.  County  boards  are  looking 
into  it  also. 

Under  the  circumstances,  is  it  wise» 
safe  or  economical  to  allow  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  second-hand  books  in 
our  public  schools  and  homes  ?  ShouKl 
we  take  any  such  risks?  The  cost  of 
books  is  one  of  the  least  of  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  pupil;  why  take  such 
hazard  when  so  little  is  to  be  gained? 
Besides,  the  filth  of  the  thing  is  re- 
pulsive to  children  and  teachers  of 
good  breeding.  If  we  could  always 
know  what  child  or  children  have  used 
the  books  before  us,  the  case  would 
be  different.  But  as  it  is,  is  it  not 
almost  as  cleanly  to  wear  the  soiled 
garments  of  an  unknown  (probably 
diseased)  person?  What  aesthetic 
self-respecting  child  should  be  forced 
to  use  such  books? 

It  is  high  time  that  this  state  of  af- 
fairs should  come  to  an  end. — Extract 
from  a  recent  issue  of  The  Southern 
School  Journal^  of  Lexington,  Ky. 
— Reprinted  from  The  Bookworm. 
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A    CAUSE    of    MANY    BOOKS 


M|OST  persons  would  account  for 
I  the  present  day  inordinate  out- 
I  put  of  books,  especially  of 
novels,  by  calling  attention  to 
the  great  increase  in  the  read- 
ing class  during  recent  years. 
This  undoubtedly  is  the  prime 
cause  of  the  phenomenon,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  cause.  The  reading 
public  has  undoubtenly  of  late  grown  in 
an  unprecenented  manner — in  England 
probably  relatively  more  than  in  the 
United  States,  owing  to  the  upgrowth 
of  the  first  board  school  generation — 
but  the  fact,  nevertheless,  remains  un- 
accounted for  that  the  multiplying  of 
books  has  far  outstripped  even  the 
multiplying  of  readers. 

Why  is  this?  The  answer  to  the 
question  could  probably  be  supplied 
by  any  one  of  the  many  successful 
writers  of  the  day.  "The  only  way  in 
which  I  can  make  my  old  books  sell 
is  by  getting  out  a  new  one  every 
year,"  recently  confessed  one  of  these 
supposedly  enviable  beings;  "then 
they  will  go;  otherwise  the  dealers 
won't  put  them  out  on  their  tables." 
This  explains  the  situation  exactly; 
in  order  not  to  disappear  from  public 
notice,    writers    nowadays    find    thai 


they  must  continue  to  launch  a  new 
novel  at  least  once  yearly,  thereby 
killing  two,  or  even  three,  or  four, 
birds  with  one  stone,  since  the  new- 
comer serves  to  save  its  predecessors 
from  oblivion. 

This  may  be  a  branch  of  manufac- 
turing, but  it  is  certainly  not  litera- 
ture, although  it  is  wonderful  how 
near  the  result  sometimes  comes  to 
being  literature.  Doubtless  many  of 
those  now  writing  at  such  high  pres- 
sure would  be  devoutly  thankful 
dared  they  stop  long  enough  between 
volumes  to  draw  breath;  but  they 
know,  or  at  least  they  fear,  that  the 
penalty  of  such  a  procedure  would  be 
to  be  crowded  out  by  the  constant  in- 
flux of  new  rivals.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  literature,  publishers 
to-day  would  rather  obtain  a  good 
novel  from  a  new  man  than  from  an 
old  favorite ;  and  owing  to  the  conse- 
quent mushroom  growth  of  new 
authors,  current  literature  to-day  fur- 
nishes the  amusing  but  hardly  en- 
couraging spectacle  of  a  feverish 
struggle  between  readers  and  writers 
to  see  whether  the  latter  can  produce 
more  than  the  former  can  read  or  vice  versa. 
— N.  Y,  Times  Saturday  Review. 
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ZIN  his  life  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  Graham  Balfour 
tells  the  following  rather  re- 
markable story  of  **  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde.*'— 

**A  subject  much  in  his 
thoughts  at  the  time  was  the 
duality  of  man's  nature  and 
the  alternation  of  good  and  evil ;  and  he 
^^  for  a  long  while  casting  about  for  a 


story  to  embody  this  central  idea.  Out  of 
this  frame  of  mind  had  come  the  sombre 
imagination  of  '  Markheim,  *  but  that  was 
not  what  he  required.  The  true  story 
still  delayed,  till  suddenly  one  night 
he  had  a  dream :  he  awoke,  and  found 
himself  in  possession  of  two,  or 
rather  three  of  the  scenes  in  The 
Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr, 
Hyde,  .  .  t 
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"Its  waking  existence,  however, 
was  by  no  means  without  incident.  He 
dreamed  these  scenes  in  considerable 
detail,  including  the  circumstance  of 
the  transforming  powders,  and  so 
vivid  was  the  impression,  that  he 
wrote  the  story  off  at  a  red  heat,  just 
as  it  had  presented  itself  to  him  in  his 
sleep." 


tion  than  he  was,  so  utterly  honest 
and  free  from  affectation  was  his  rich 
himianity.  Henley's  own  sonnet  on 
Stevenson— one  of  the  finest  charac- 
terizations in  verse  ever  penned— is 
so  fairly  representative  of  the  poet's 
mental  attitude  towards  his  friend, 
that  it  need  only  be  read  to  perceive 
Henley's  perfect  appreciation  of  the 
man. 


The  publishers  of  "The  Right  of 
Way"  have  received  many  letters  in- 
quiring why  Mr.  Parker  did  not  call 
his  novel  "Beauty  Steele,"  or  by  some 
titled  other  than  the  one  he  eventu- 
ally decided  upon.  In  reading  the 
book,  one  wonders  for  many  pages 
about  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the 
title,  but  isn't  this  an  additional  charm 
of  the  story,  this  threatening  of  the 
problem,  this  questioning  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  poignantly  beautiful 
love  story?  Eventually,  the  reader 
reaches  this  meaning,  and  on  page 
312,  as  the  drama  draws  nearer  its 
close,  occurs  in  these  brief  words  the 
only  mention  of  the  title:  "Kathleen 
has  the  right  of  way,  not  Rosalie" 
Kathleen,  the  former  wife,  not  Rosa- 
lie, the  loving  and  the  beloved  of  the 
anguish-stricken  "Beauty  Steele." 


People  who  know  W.  E.  Henley, 
and  are  cognizant  of  his  relations  with 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson — of  the  early 
recognition  by  Henley  of  Stevenson\^ 
genius — are  inclined  to  doubt  that 
Mr.  Henley  has  been  correctly  quoted 
in  the  British  papers  which  ascribe 
to  him  remarks  of  somewhat  ungen- 
erous cavilling  at  the  idealistic  treat- 
ment Mr.  Balfour  has  g^ven  Steven- 
son in  his  recent  "Life."  Mr.  Hen- 
ley believed  doubtless  that  Stevenson 
himself  would  have  forbidden  any  at- 
tempt to  place  him  nearer  to  per  fee- 


Miss  Frances  Aymar  Mathews  has 
never  admitted  that  she  had  poetic 
ambition— but  to  one  gentleman  at 
least  she  has  appealed  as  a  true  10- 
mantic  poet.  Coming  into  a  book- 
store one  afternoon,  an  old  gentleman 
stepped  briskly  up  to  a  clerk  and  said: 

"Let  me  have  that  new  book  of 
poetry  you  have  by  Mathews,  Miss 
Mathews  I  believe."  On  being  told 
that  the  clerk  did  not  recall  a  book  of 
poetry  by  the  lady,  he  repeated: 

"Oh  yes.  One  of  the  poems,  a 
sprightly  little  thing,  runs  like  this— 

'When  all  the  May  is  decked  about 
With  hawthome  bud  and  blow ; 
When  pinkly  shows  the  heather's  tip, 
And  harebells  nod  a-row — 

'Lady  Betty  takes  the  air 
Sing  ah  fa,  la — la — ^la! 
With  a  rush  hat  on  her  hair : 
Singahfa,  la— la— la!'" 

Still  the  clerk  did  not  recall  the 
book  he  wanted — 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  old  gentl^ 
man,  "my  memory  is  much  better 
than  yours,  a  friend  merely  repeated 
to  me  a  couple  of  little  poems,  and 
when  I  asked  the  author  he  told  me 
Miss  Mathews.    The  other  was : 

'When  gay  postillions    cracked   their 

whips. 
And  gallants  gemmed  their  chat  with 

quips ; 
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When  patches  nestled  o'er  sweet  lips 
At  chocolate  times;   and,   'twixt  the 

sips, 
Fair  ladies  gave  their  gossips  tips ; 
Then,  in  Levantine  gown  and  brooch, 
My  Lady  Peggy  took  the  coach, 
For  London  Town!" 

"Why,  that's  a  novel,"  said  the 
clerk — ^"My  Lady  Peggy  Goes  to 
Town." 

"Bless  me!  Get  it  quick,  there's 
nothing  I  like  better  than  a  good, 
sprighdy  novel,"  exclaimed  the  old 
gentleman.  "Ha — ^I  like  that — ^'twas 
very  fair  poetry  too." 


* 


It  is  had  on  excellent  authority  that 
Henry  Qay  McDowell,  who  was  ap- 
pointed a  United  States  Judge  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  appears  as  a  character 
in  John  Fox's  new  Kentucky  book, 
"Bluegrass  and  Rhododendron."  He 
has  been  recognized  beyond  question 
in  the  character  of  "Macfarlan." 
Judge  McDowell  is,  by  the  way,  a 
grandson  of  Henry  Clay. 


Mark  Twain's  humor  is  not  quite 
understood  by  the  British  working- 
man.  Andrew  Lang,  in  an  Eng- 
lish magazine  article,  tells  how  he 
made  this  discovery.  It  seems  that  he 
had  loaned  a  copy  of  "Ivanhoe"  to  the 
workingman,  who  duly  returned  it 
with  the  candid  remark  that  he  hadn't 
read  it  through  because  there  were  so 
many  characters  he  couldn't  remember 
them  all.  He  then  offered  to  lend  Mr. 
Ung  a  book  which  he  said  he  was 
sure  he  would  like.    This  proved  to  be 


a  volume  of  alleged  "Wit  and  Hu- 
mor," which,  so  far  from  amusing 
him,  caused  Mr.  Lang  to  feel  sad  and 
discouraged.  Mr.  Lang,  in  his  turn, 
then  read  aloud  to  the  workingman 
what  he  considered  a  very  choice  ex- 
tract from  one  of  Mark  Twain's  best 
books.  But  the  workingman  smiled  in 
a  wintry,  perfunctory  way,  and  Mr. 
Lang  knew  that  the  man,  whom  he 
pitied,  pitied  him.  So  they  parted  in 
mutual  commiseration. 


In  view  of  the  recent  publication  of 
W.  E.  Henley's  new  volume  of  verse, 
"Hawthorn  and  Lavender,"  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Robert  Louis  Stev- 
enson to  Mr,  Henley,  written  from 
Samoa  in  1892,  referring  to  an  earlier 
g^oup  of  Henley's  lyrics,  is  of  pecul- 
iar and  timely  interest.  Incidentally 
it  serves  to  remind  us  again  how  un- 
reservedly and  with  what  rich  and 
generous  appreciation  Stevenson  cele- 
brated the  literary  achievements  of  his 
friends 

"Samoa^  August  I,  1892. 
"My  Dear  Henley:  It  is  impos- 
sible to  let  your  new  volume  pass  in 
silence.  I  have  not  received  the  same 
thrill  of  poetry  since  G.  M.'s  (George 
Meredith)  *Joy  of  Earth'  volume  and 
'Love  in  a  Valley' ;  and  I  do  not  know 
that  even  that  was  so  intimate  and 
deep.  Again  and  again  I  take  the 
book  down,  and  read,  and  my  blood 
is  fired  as  it  used  to  be  in  youth.  .  .  . 
•I  did  not  guess  you  were  so  g^eat  a 
magician ;  these  are  new  tunes ;  this  is 
an  undertone  of  the  true  Apollo :  these 
are  not  verses,  they  are  poetry — inven- 
tions, creations,  in  language.  I  thank 
you  for  the  joy  you  have  given  me, 
and  remain  your  old  friend  and  pres- 
ent huge  admirer. 

"Robert  Louis  Stevenson." 
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Life  is  a  stream  and  naught  abides. —  The  Plea  oj  Pan. 

It  is  only  by  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  on  what  light  we  have  that  we  can 
ever  get  any  more  light. — A  Soldier  in  Two  Armies, 

The  purer  our  motives  in  the  endeavor  to  attain  truth,  the  clearer  will  be 
our  grasp,  the  greater  our  courage  in  the  willingness  to  follow  our  investiga- 
tions whither  soever  they  lead,  and  the  greater  also  our  sense  of  assurance 
that  in  following  this  lead  we  are  fulfilling  the  highest  aims  placed  within  the 
reach  of  human  intellect. — The  Study  of  Religion, 

The  imagination  is  a  precious  faculty  which,  well  directed,  can  render 
the  accomplishment  of  our  duties  easier  by  enkindling  in  our  souls  a  holy 
enthusiasm  for  virtue,  and  inspiring  a  salutary  horror  for  evil. —  The  Perfect 
Woman . 

In  all  the  world  is  there  a  sentiment  so  harrassing  and  so  little  understood 
as  the  discontent  of  an  immature  mind  blindly  seeking  the  good  it  is  too 
ignorant  to  separate  from  evil  ? — An  Idol  of  Bronze, 

Environment  is  a  great  shaper  of  our  lives.  With  surprising  power  does 
it  mould  our  bodies,  our  wills,  our  thoughts  to  it. — Helen  Parker, 

You  dwell  in  heaven  or  in  hell  according  to  your  thought  world,  not 
according  to  outward  circumstances,  and  this  world  is  under  your  control 
through  your  power  to  change  it. — How  to  Control  Ciraimstances, 

Progress  is  the  onward  and  invincible  march  of  humanity  to  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  race. — Luke  Delmege, 

**Let  the  heart,  with  its  divine  inhabitant  ever  be  a  secret  sanctuary, 
hallowed  with  the  rapture  and  sadness  of  love ;  but  out  of  which  shall  go 
nothing  but  purity  and  peace,  clothing  the  loved  one  with  a  thousand  charms, 
ever  striving  to  act  according  to  the  ideal  inspiration,  thus  you  will  send  a 
spiritual  gleam  along  your  own  pathway,  which  will  lighten  it  and  broaden  it 
and  make  you  worthy  to  walk  in  it.'* — Esther  Mather, 

All  forms  of  ignorance  and  their  progeny  are  adversaries  of  the  soul  that 
has  a  great  destiny  to  fulfil. — How  to  Control  ^^^^^-^^^f^e^^yCjOOQlC 
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ST.      VALENTINE'S      EVE 


In  a  pretty  cottage, 

By  the  deep,  blue  sea, 
Dwelt  a  fisher's  maiden; 

The  gentle  Helen  Lee. 

Twas  twilight,  St.  Valentine's  Eve, 

The  clouds  hung  grim  and  low. 
The  mighty  rush  of  the  ocean's  roar 

Came  on  like  a  conquering  foe. 
By  her  cottage  window, 

With  fair  face  drawn  and  white, 
Sat  Helen,  lonely  and  heart-sore, 

Gazing  into   the  gloomy  night. 

And  memory,  cruel,  pitiless  memory, 

Was  at  work  beneath  the  pale  brow. 
And  its  whispers  so  full  of  sadness. 

Caused  the  lone  heart  with  sorrow  to 
bow. 
For  it  recalled  just  twelve  months  ago. 

The  last  eve  of  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
When  another  had  sat  there  beside  her, 

Whiling  the  hours  away. 

How  grave  he  had  been,  and  how  tender. 

And  when  he  had  asked  her  so  low, 
"Wilt  be  my  Valentine,  darling?" 

Think  you  she  had  answered  "No"? 
Then  when  even  more  softly  and  gently, 

He  had  begged  for  a  lock  of  her  hair. 
Think  you  that  she  had  refused  him? 

W^hat  maiden  in  love  would  dare? 

Then  had  come  the  unlooked-for  summons. 

Far  away  must  the  sailor  go, 
Joy's  springtime  must  have  intermisson. 

Perennial  sweets  Life  does  not  bestow. 
So  down  on  the  sandy  seashore, 

One  damp  and  chilly  morn, 
Helen  bade  farewell  to  her  lover, 

E'er  over  the  sea  he  was  borne. 

That  was  the  end.    No  word  came  ever, 

Of  the  fate  of  ship  or  crew, 
While  the    deadly   pain   at   the    maiden's 
heart. 

With  steady  persistness  grew. 
And  to-night  as  she  sat  at  the  window, 

Her  soul  so  hungfry  and  sad. 
She  yearned  and  yearned  for  the  tidings 

Of  the  lot  of  her  sailor  lad. 

Had  he,  in  some  far-off  country, 

Been  wrecked  on  an  unknown  strand. 
Or  been  vanquished  in  a  struggle 

With  some  foreign  savage  band? 
Or    had     he — her     breath     came     more 
quickly — 

In  a  land  across  the  sea. 
Met  another,  more  beautiful  maiden. 

And  forgotten  his  love  on  the  lea? 


Or  out  in  the  mighty  ocean, 

Overcome  by  wind  and  wave. 
Had  the  good  ship  ''Victor"  foundered 

And  gone  down  with  her  sailor  brave? 
Thus  Helen  mused,  till  the  Dream-god 

Came  winging  along  through  the  night. 
And  touching  his  wand  to  the  drooping 
form. 

Spread  a  vision  before  her  sight. 

She  saw  the  wide,  restless  ocean. 

Beneath  the  tempest's  cruel  sway. 
And  pinned  to  the  billows,  helpless, 

A  stalwart  vessel  lay. 
Then  suddenly  out  of  the  darkness 

Shot  forth  a  serpent-like  flame. 
The  hulk  was  wrapped  in  a  seething  fire. 

Destruction    was     playing     a    winning 
game! 

And  now,  from  the  dusky  shadows. 

Into  the  fire's  bright  glow. 
Came  a  tiny  boat  with  a  handful  of  men. 

Attempting  to  flee  from  the  dangerous 
foe. 
But  alas,  the  wind  was  too  heavy, 

With  a  sudden  lurch  and  a  leap. 
The  frail  little  barque  went  over, 

Its  burden  was  cast  in  the  deep! 

But  one   form   seemed    apart    from    the 
others. 

One  face  strong  and  brave,  but  white. 
Seemed  to  come  near  and  nearer. 

Till  clearly  revealed  in  the  light. 
It  was  he,  the  long  grieved-for  lover, 

And  his  words  as  he  sank  seemed  to  be. 
"Helen,  farewell,  my  beloved  one. 

E'en  in  death  I'll  be  faithful  to  thee!" 

The  sad  vision  vanished,  and  peace 

Settled  over  the  maiden's  soul. 
Doubt  and  misgivings  were  conquered. 

Love    had    opened    the    secret,    sealed 
scroll ! 
What  matter  if  Death  were  between  them. 

Soon  she  too  would  have  to  prepare 
To  cross  the  tide  of  the  river, 

She  could  wait  for  the    glad    meeting 
there. 

So  contented,  joyous  and  peaceful. 

She  closed  her  tired  eyes  once  more. 
And  sank  into  happy  oblivion. 

With  a  heart  no  longer  sore. 
But  at  dawn  on  St.  Valentine's  morning, 

By  the  window,  a  smile  on  her  face, 
Helen  slept  the  last  sleep,  for  her  spirit  . 

Had  gone  to  her  lover's  embrace.  ^9lC 
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ST.     VALENTINE'S     DAY* 


F  St.  Valentine,  the  saint  so 
celebrated  among  young 
persons,  little  is  known, 
except  that  he  was  a  priest 
of  Rome  and  was  mar- 
tyred there  about  270.  Of 
the  origin  of  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day,  in  the  sense  of 
which  we  generally  know  it,  Mr. 
Douce  in  his  "Illustrations  of  Shake- 
speare," says  "it  was  the  practice  in 
ancient  Rome,  during  a  great  part  of 
the  month  of  February,  to  celebrate 
the  Lupercalia,  which  were  feasts  in 
honor  of  Pan  and  Juno.  On  this  oc- 
casion, amidst  a  variety  of  ceremonies, 
the  names  of  young  women  were  put 
into  a  box,  from  which  they  were 
drawn  by  the  men  as  chance  directed. 
The  pastors  of  the  early  Christian 
church,  who  by  every  possible  means 
endeavored  to  eradicate  the  vestiges 
of  pagan  superstitions,  and  chiefly  by 
some  commutations  of  their  forms, 
substituted,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  names  of  particular  saints  instead 
of  those  of  the  women;  and  as  the 
festival  of  the  Lupercalia  had  com- 
menced about  the  middle  of  February, 
they  appear  to  have  chosen  St.  Valen- 
tine's day  for  celebrating  the  new 
feast,  because  it  occurred  at  nearly 
the  same  time.  It  should  seem,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
extirpate  altogether  any  ceremony  to 
which  the  common  people  had  been 
much  accustomed,  a  fact  which  it 
were  easy  to  prove  in  tracing  the  ori- 
gin of  various  other  popular  supersti- 
tions. Accordingly  the  outline  of  the 
ancient  ceremonies  was  preserved,  but 
modified  by  some  adaptation  to  the 
Christian  system.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  above  practice  of 
choosing  mates  would  gradually  be- 
come reciprocal  in  the  sexes,  and  that 


*The  greater  part  of  this  article  has 
been  taken  from  "The  Every  Day  Book" 
and  "The  Year  Book,"  both  edited  by 
William  Hone. 


all  persons  so  chosen  would  be  called 
Valentines,  from  the  day  on  which  the 
ceremony  took  place." 

In  later  years  the  celebration  has 
assumed  different  forms  in  different 
places.  Mission,  a  learned  traveller, 
who  died  in  England  about  1721,  de- 
scribes thus  the  amusing  practices  of 
his  time:  "On  the  eve  of  the  14th  of 
February,  St.  Valentine's  Day,  the 
young  folks  in  England  and  Scotland, 
by  a  very  ancient  custom,  celebrate  a 
little  festival.  An  equal  number  of 
maids  and  bachelors  get  together, 
each  writes  his  or  her  true  or  feigned 
name  upon  separate  billets,  which  they 
roll  up  and  draw  by  way  of  lots,  the 
maidens  taking  the  men's  billets,  and 
the  men  the  maids',  so  that  each  of 
the  young  men  lights  upon  a  girl  that 
he  calls  his  valentine,  and  each  of  the 
girls  upon  a  young  man  which  she 
calls  her's.  By  this  means  each  has 
two  valentines:  but  the  man  sticks 
faster  to  the  valentine  that  has  fallen 
to  him,  than  to  the  valentine  to  whom 
he  has  fallen.  Fortune  having  thus 
divided  the  company  into  so  many 
couples,  the  valentines  give  balls 
and  treats  to  their  mistresses^  wear 
their  billets  several  days  on  their  bos- 
oms or  sleeves,  and  the  little  sport 
often  ends  in  love.  There  is  another 
kind  of  valentine,  which  is  the  first 
young  man  or  woman  that  chance 
throws  in  your  way,  in  the  street  or 
elsewhere,  on  that  day." 

In  some  places  at  this  time,  and 
more  particularly  in  London,  the  lad's 
valentine  is  the  first  lass  he  sees  in  the 
morning,  who  is  not  an  inmate  of  the 
house ;  the  lass's  valentine  is  the  first 
youth  she  sees.  Gay  mentions  this 
usage  on  St.  Valentine's  Day:  He 
makes  a  rustic  housewife  remind  her 
good  man, — 

I  early  rose  just  at  the  break  of  day, 
Before  the  sun  hath  chas'd  the  stars  away; 
Afield  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew, 
To  milk  my  kine   (for  so  should  house- 
wives do). 
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Thee  first  I  spied,  and  the  first  swain  we 

sec, 
In  spite  of  Fortune,  shall  our  true-love  be. 

So  also  in  the  "Connoisseur,"  there 
is  mention  of  the  same  usage  preceded 
by  certain  mysterious  ceremonies  the 
night  before;  one  of  these  being  al- 
most certain  to  insure  an  indigestion 
is  therefore  likely  to  occasion  a  dream 
favorable  to  the  dreamer's  waking 
wishes. — "Last  Friday  was  Valen- 
tine's Day,  and,  on  the  night  before,  I 
got  five  bay-leaves  and  pinned  four 
of  them  to  the  four  comers  of  my 
pillow,  and  the  fifth  to  the  middle; 
and  then  if  I  dreamt  of  my  sweet- 
heart, Betty  said  we  should  be  mar- 
ried before  the  year  was  out.  But  to 
make  it  sure,  I  boiled  an  egg  hard  and 
took  out  the  yolk,  and  filled  it  with 
salt;  and  when  I  went  to  bed  ate  it, 
shell  and  all,  without  speaking  or 
drinking  after  it.  We  also  wrote  our 
lovers'  names  upon  bits  of  paper,  and 
rolled  them  in  clay,  and  put  them  in 
water,  and  the  first  that  rose  up  was 
to  be  our  valentine." 

Shakespeare  bears  witness  to  the 
custom  of  looking  for  your  valentine, 
or  desiring  to  be  one,  through  poor 
Ophelia's  singing: 

Good  morrow!   'tis  St.  Valentine's  Day! 

All  in  the  morning  betime, 
.\nd  I  a  maid  at  your  window. 

To  be  your  Valentine. 

Sylvanus  Urban,  in  1779,  was  in- 
formed by  Kitty  Curious,  diat  on  St. 
Valentine's  Day,  in  that  year,  at  a 
little  obscure  village  in  Kent,  she 
found  an  odd  kind  of  sport.  The 
girls  from  five  or  six  to  eighteen  years 
old  were  assembled  in  a  crowd  burn- 
ing an  uncouth  effigy  which  they 
called  a  "holly  boy,"  and  which  they 
had  stolen  from  the  boys;  while  in 
another  part  of  the  village  the  boys 
were  burning  what  they  called  an  "ivy 
girl,"  which  they  had  stolen  from  the 
girls.  The  ceremony  of  each  burning 
was  accompanied  by  acclamations, 
huzzas  and  other  noise.  Kitty  in- 
quired the  meaning  of  this  from  the 
oldest  people   in  the  place,  but   she 


could  learn  no  more  than  that  it  had 
always  been  a  sport  at  that  season. 

In  the  west  of  England  many  years 
ago  prevailed  a  singular  custom. 
Three  single  young  men  went  out  to- 
gether before  daylight  on  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day,  with  a  clapnet  to  catch  an 
old  owl  and  two  sparrows  in  a  neigh- 
boring bam.  If  they  were  successful, 
and  could  bring  the  birds  to  the  inn 
without  injury  before  the  females  of 
the  house  had  risen,  they  were  re- 
warded by  the  hostess  with  three  pots 
of  purl  in  honor  of  St.  Valentine,  and 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  demanding 
at  any  house  in  the  neighborhood  a 
similar  boon.  This  was  done,  as  an 
emblem,  that  the  owl  being  a  bird  of 
wisdom,  could  influence  the  feathered 
race  to  enter  the  net  of  love  as  mates 
on  that  day,  whereon  both  lads  and 
lasses  should  be  reminded  that  happi- 
ness could  alone  be  secured  by  an 
early  union. 

It  was  also  the  custom  for  men  to 
make  presents  to  women.  In  Scot- 
land these  valentine  gifts  were  recip- 
rocal,  as  indeed  they  are  still  in  some 
countries. 

In  our  own  land  the  custom  has 
come  down  to  a  mere  sending  of 
printed  or  sometimes  made  cards  or 
variously  designed  booklets  and  val- 
entines with  a  verse  or  verses  on  some 
love  subject.  A  degeneration  is  noted 
in  the  vulgar  caricatures  that  unre- 
fined or  malicious  persons  sometimes 
send  to  others. 

St.  Valentine  is  the  saint  of  all 
true  lovers  of  every  degree,  and  hence 
the  letters  missive  to  the  fair,  from 
wooers  on  his  festival,  bear  his  name. 

Many  of  our  poets  have  celebrated 
the  day  with  verses  of  various  form. 
Chaucer  sing^: — 

Saint  Valentine,  thou  art  full  high  on  loft. 
Which   drivest   away    the    long    nighte's 

black. 
Thus  singen  smalle  foules  for  thy  sake, 
Will  have  they  cause  for  to  gladden  oft, 
Since   each   of   them   recovered   hath   his 

make: 


Full  blissful  may    they    sing,  when    the^ 
awake.  Digitized  by ' 


,  when    they 
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This  stanza  indicates  the  prevalent 
belief  that  on  St.  Valentine's  Day  the 
birds  choose  their  mates.  Shakespeare, 
too,  speaks  of  it  in  this  way. 

In  Dodsley's  Miscellanies  we  find : 
St.  Valentine's  morning. 
Hark!  through  the  sacred  silence  of  the 

night 
Loud  chanticleer  doth  sound  his  clarion 

shrill, 
Hailing  with  song  the  first  pale  gleam  of 

light 
Which  floats  the  dark  brow  of  the  east- 
ern hill. 
Bright  star  of  morn,   oh!  leave  not  yet 
the  wave 
To  deck  the  dewy  frontlet  of  the  day; 
Nor  thou,  Aurora,  quit  Tithonus'  cave 

Nor  drive  retiring  darkness  yet  away. 
Ere  these  my  rustic  hands  a  garland  twine, 
Ere  yet  my  tongue  indite  a  single  song, 
For  her  I  mean  to  hail  my  Valentine, 
Sweet    maiden,    fairest    of    the    virgin 

throng. 
And  Jago    leaves  us    these    lines, 
which  harmonize  with  those  of  Chau- 
cer: 

St.  Valentine's  Day. 
The  tuneful  choir  in  amorous  strains, 

Accost  their  feathered  loves; 
While  each  fond  mate,  with  equal  pains, 

The  tender  suit  approves. 
With  cheerful  hop  from  spray  to  spray 

They  sport  along  the  meads; 
In  social  bliss  together  stray, 
Where  love  or  fancy  leads. 
Through  spring's  gay  scenes  each  happy 
pair 
Their  fluttering  joys  pursue; 
Its  various  charms  and  produce  share, 
For  ever  kind  and  true. 

Drayton  writes : 

TO   HIS  VALENTINE. 

Muse,  bid  the  morn  awake, 

Sad  winter  now  declines. 
Each  bird  doth  choose  a  mate, 

This  day's  St.  Valentine's; 
For  that  good  Bishop's  sake, 

Get  up,  and  let  me  see, 
What  beauty  it  shall  be, 

That  fortune  us  assigns. 
But  lo,  in  happy  hour. 

The  place  wherein  she  lies, 

In  yonder  climbing  tow'r, 

Gilt  by  the  glittering  rise; 
O  Jove!  that  in  a  show'r, 

As  once  that  thund'rer  did. 
When  he  in  drops  lay  hid, 

That  I  could  her  surprise. 


Her  canopy  I'll  draw, 

With  spangled  plumes  bedight; 
No  mortal  ever  saw. 

So  ravishing  a  sight; 
That  it  the  gods  might  awe. 

And  powerfully  transpierce 
The  globy  universe. 

Out-shooting  ev'ry  light. 
My  lips  I'll  softly  lay 

Upon  her  heav'nly  cheek, 
Dy'd  like  the  dawning  day, 

As  polish'd  ivory  sleek; 
And  in  her  ear  I'll  say, 

'*0  thou  bright  morning-star, 
'Tis  I  that  come  so  far, 

My  Valentine  to  seek. 
''Each  little  bird,  this  tide. 

Doth  choose  her  loved  pleer. 
Which  constantly  abide 

In  wedlock  all  the  year. 
As  nature  is  their  guide: 

So  may  we  two  be  true, 
This  year,  nor  change  for  new. 

As  turtles  coupled  were. — 
"Let's  laugh  at  them  that  choose, 

Their  valentines  by  lot. 
To  wear  their  names  that  use, 

Whom  idly  they  have  got: 
Such  poor  choice  we  refuse. 

Saint  Valentine  befriend; 
We  thus  this  morn  may  spend. 

Else,  Muse,  awake  her  not." 

And  Montgomery  sings : 
THE  VALENTINE  WREATH. 
Rosy  red  the  hills  appear 
With  the  light  of  morning. 
Beauteous  clouds,  in  ether  clear. 
All  the  east  adorning; 
White  through  mist  the  meadows  shine, 
Wake,  my  love,  my  Valentine! 
For  thy  locks  of  raven  hue, 
Flowers  of  hoarfrost  pearly. 
Crocus-cups  of  gold  and  blue, 
With  Mezereon  sprigs  combine. 
Rise,  my  love,  my  Valentine! 
O'er  the  margin  of  the  flood. 
Pluck  the  daisy  peeping; 
Through  the  covert  of  the  wood. 
Hunt  the  sorrel  creeping; 
With  the  little  celandine 
Crown  my  love,  my  Valentine! 
Pansies,  on  their  lowly  stems, 
Scattered  o'er  the  fallows; 
Hazel-buds  with  crimson  gems, 
Green  and  glossy  sallows; 
Tufted  moss  and  ivy  twine. 
Deck  my  love,  my  Valentine. 
Few  and  simple  flow'rets  these; 
Yet,  to  me,  less  glorious 
Garden-beds  and  orchard-trees! 
Since  this  wreath  victorious. 
Binds  you  now  forever  rain^lp 
O  my  love,  my  Valentine!    o 
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MONG  the  articles  in  the  Cen- 

Atury  are  special  features  re- 
lating to  the  birthdays  •  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  and 
unpublished  conversations 
with  George  Washington.  A 
new  Lincoln  portrait  appears 
in  this  number.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Bronston  has  a  paper  on  **  Browning  in 
Venice  ;  "  the  first  of  a  group  of  **  Little 
Stories/'  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  appears 
under  the  title  of  *  *  A  Man  and  a  Woman, '  * 
and  there  are  other  stories  by  prominent 
writers. 

Among  the  illustrated  paper  in 
Frank  Leslie's  are  "The  City's  Edge,** 
by  Carl  Hovey;  "The  Cicada,"  by  A. 
Hyatt  Verrill;"  "Our  Inland  Fleet," 
by  W.  D.  Hulbert,  and  "How  Arnold 
was  Almost  Captured,"  by  Norman 
Hapgood.  Interesting  short  stories, 
poems,  and  new  installments  of  Mau- 
rice Hewlett's  serial  add  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  number. 

The  February  Harper's  contains  the 
first  of  the  pictures  which  Edwin  A. 
Abbey,  R.  A.,  is  to  contribute  to  the 
magazine  during  the  year.  The  open- 
ing contribution  is  a  poem  by  Henry 
van  Dyke,  entitled  "The  Dwellings  o£ 
Peace;"  E.  S.  Thatcher  has  an  essay 
in  story  form  "The  Better  Half,"  and 
Annie  Hamilton  Donnell  has  another 
of  her  sketches  of  child  life,  entitled 
"Bobby  Unwelcome."  The  special 
articles  are  of  particular  interest. 

"The  Future  of  China,"  by  Isaac  T. 
Headland,  is  the  opening  article  in  the 
Junior  Munsey.  Elsie  Reason  tells 
how  Paris  sets  the  style  for  feminine 
dress  all  over  the  world,  and  there  are 
articles  by  Anne  O'Hagan,  G.  B.  Wal- 
dron,  Charles  De  Kay  and  others. 

Among  the  illustrated  papers  in 
AinsWs  are  "Marshall  Field,  Mer- 
chant," by  Richard  Linthicum; 
"Profit-Sharing  in  America,"  by   H. 


E.  Armstrong;  and  "The  Jewels  of 
American  Women,"  by  Frank  S.  Ar- 
nett.  There  are  short  stories  by 
Stephen  Moore,  W.  R.  Lighton,  Colin 
McKay  and  Duncan  C.  Scott. 

"The  Flash  of  an  Emerald,"  by 
Ethel  Watts  Mumford,  the  novelette 
with  which  the  February  number  of 
The  Smart  Set  opens,  is  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  literature.  Edgar  Faw- 
cett  contributes  an  important  story, 
dealing  with  phases  of  American  life 
abroad,  of  which  no  author  has  a  more 
intimate  knowledge.  "A  Drama  in  a 
Dining-Room,"  by  Edgar  Saltus,  re- 
lates with  characteristic  brilliancy  the 
story  of  a  Paris  sensation.  The  tragi- 
comedy in  the  love  aflfairs  of  a  Japan- 
ese is  daintily  and  tenderly  told  by 
Onoto  Watanna,  and  J.  R.  Crawford 
gives  a  bit  of  inimitable  satire,  entitled 
"Polly  Powwows."  There  are  poems 
by  Bliss  Carman,  Gelett  Burgess,  Clin- 
ton Scollard,  Frank  Dempster  Sher- 
man, Julien  Gordon,  Josephine  Dodge 
Daskam,  Charlotte  Becker,  and  others, 
together  with  humors  by  Tom  Masson, 
Edwin  L.  Sabin,  Roy  Farrell  Greene, 
and  many  more. 

Among  the  table  of  contents  in  the 
New  England  Magazine  are  "The 
Governors  of  Massachusetts,"  by  Al- 
fred S.  Roe;  "The  Story  of  a  New 
England  Canal,"  by  Helena  Smith,  and 
"New  England  Ship  Canals,"  by  Alex- 
ander H.  Ford.  The  usual  short  stories 
complete  the  number. 

"Marconi's  Great  Achievement,"  by 
Ray  Stannard  Baker,  is  the  opening 
article  in  McClure's.  Sir  Harry  H. 
Johnston  describes  "The  Pygmies  of 
the  Great  Congo,"  and  John  La  Farge 
has  an  interesting  paper  on  "Raphael." 
"The  Forest  Runner"  is  concluded, 
and  there  are  short  stories  and  poems 
to  complete  the  numfefi^red  by  GoOglC 
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"Louisiana,"  by  Earl  Mayo,  is  the 
opening  article  in  Pearson's,  "Hunt- 
ing With  the  Camera"  shows  how  an 
American  sportsman  has  solved  the 
problem  of  gratifying  the  hunting  in- 
stinct inherent  in  every  human  being, 
without  hunting  his  victim;  Malcolm 
Ross  describes  "Fresh  Fringes  to  the 
British  Empire;"  and  there  is  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  "The  Home  of 
Cecil  Rhodes,"  by  H.  C.  Shelley. 

"The  Naval  Strength  of  Nations," 
by  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  is  the  open- 
ing paper  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  Orrin 
E.  Dunlap  has  an  interesting  article  on 
"Niagara — ^The  Scene  of  Perilous 
Feats;"  Lewis  Nixon  writes  about 
"The  Development  of  Shipping  in  the 
Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  Julien  Gor- 
United  States,"  and  there  are  short 
stories  by  well-known  authors. 

The  cover  of  Everybody's  is  de- 
signed by  Walter  King  Stone,  and  the 
frontispiece  is  drawn  by  Frederic 
Remington.  C.  H.  Townsend  de- 
scribes "The  Life  of  the  Deep  Sea;" 
Cesare  Lombroso  has  an  article  on 
"Anarchy;"  the  serials  are  contin- 
ued, and  short  stories  by  well-known 
authors  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  number. 

The  opening  paper  in  current  Mun- 
sey's  is  by  Marian  West,  and  de- 
scribes "The  Griefs  and  Glories  of 
Gretna."  Comtesse  Marguerite  Cas- 
sini  writes  about  "The  Strong  Men  of 
Russia ;"  and  other  papers  are  on  "The 
Trade  of  Train  Robbery,"  "American 
Women  in  Husbandry,"  and  "College 
Days  of  the  Presidents." 

The  February  issue  of  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  opens  with  the  first  part 
of  Miss  Portor's  new  romance  of  the 
South,  "Those  Days  in  Old  Vir- 
ginia," illustrated  by  W.  L.  Taylor. 
Clifford  Howard  describes  Madame 
Modjeska's  paradise  of  a  home  in 
Southern  California,  and  Franklin  B. 
Wiley  writes  of  "The  Summer  Homes 


of  Well-Known  People,"  telling  and 
showing  where  such  famous  folk  as 
Paderewski  and  Marion  Crawford 
and  a  dozen  others  spend  the  warm 
months.  The  editorial  page  is  given 
up  to  the  first  of  the  "Mothers'  Meet- 
ings," a  new  department  which  will 
appear  at  intervals  hereafter,  and  sev- 
eral clever  poems  and  short  stories  are 
printed  in  "Under  the  Evening 
Lamp." 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion 
contains  a  picturesque  article  on  the 
great  New  Orleans  Carnival  of  Mardi 
Gras.  "The  Superintendent  and  the 
Baby"  is  the  title  of  a  clever  short 
story  by  Edwin  L.  Sabin,  which  is 
quaintly  illustrated  by  Fannie  Y. 
Cory;  Madame  Schumann-Heink,  the 
German  soprano,  is  the  subject  of 
Gustav  Kobbe's  article  on  "Famous 
Artists  in  Grand  Opera,"  and  there  is 
an  attractive  and  timely  article  on  the 
neglected  and  forgotten  birthplace  of 
George  Washington. 

The  complete  novel  in  the  Argosy  is 
by  Jared  L.  Fuller,  and  tells  the  story 
of  "The  Castaways  of  Eagle  Pass.** 
The  several  serials  are  continued,  and 
there  are  short  stories  by  D.  T.  Per- 
cival,  Charles  C.  Waddle,  W.  Bert 
Foster  and  others. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  the  long  story  is  a  bright  bit  of 
fanciful,  humorous  nonsense  by  Ben- 
net  W.  Musson,  of  Rochester,  New 
York.  "Old  Strategy"  is  a  story  of 
the  hunting  of  mountain  lions — ^a  sport 
made  popular  by  President  Roosevelt's 
yet  recent  hunting-trip  in  the  West 
This  story  is  in  praise  of  some  big  dogs 
who  had  learned  to  fight  mountain 
lions  so  skillfully  that  one  of  them  was 
known  by  the  name  "Old  Strategy," 
and  gives  title  to  the  story.  Minor 
features  of  the  number  include  bright 
poems  by  Margaret  Johnson,  Grace 
Eraser,  and  Edwin  L.  Sabin,  and  sev- 
eral short  articles  and  stories. 
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John  Strange  Winter  (Mrs.  Arthur 
Stannard),  who  writes  the  complete 
novel  in  LippincotUsy  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  fiction  readers.  This  late 
tale  is  called  "The  Standings"  after 
the  interesting  family  of  a  poor  Eng- 
lish artist.  Among  the  short  stories 
are  "For  the  Honor  of  His  Wife :"  the 
story  of  an  actor  who  is  jealous  of  his 
young  wife,  and  in  presenting 
"Othello'*  takes  his  revenge.  **The 
Abracadabra  Affair,"  by  Percie  W. 
Hart  is  a  clever  detective  story  in  which 
a  clue  is  followed  through  amusing 
and  appalling  difficulties.  Two  season- 
able papers  compel  att-ention.  Captain 
Leslie  J.  Perry,  late  of  the  War  Rec- 


ords office  at  Washigton,  (apropos  of 
the  birthday  of  Lincoln,  Feb.  12th,) 
writes  about  "Lincoln's  Official  Habit." 
The  other  paper  in  the  second  part  of 
Sidney  Lanier's  posthumous  essay 
"Music  of  Shakespeare's  Time."  Part 
I  was  published  in  the  January  Lippin- 
cotfs.  This  is  a  readable  version  of 
facts  known  only  to  students.  I.  Zang- 
wills'  sympathetic  poem  "Blind  Chil- 
dren" heads  the  list  of  verse.  Accom- 
panying it  are  the  poems  "In  Winter," 
by  Francis  Sterne  Palmer;  "At 
Ocahd,"  by  Louise  Driscoll;  "Epi- 
taph," by  Clarence  Urmy,  and  "At 
Winter's  End,'*  by  Gale  Young 
Rice. 


BEST     SELLING     BOOKS 


I  ^  10  far  as  fiction  went  the  best 
^^P  I  selling  books  in  January  were 
I  ^^P  I  substantially  those  which  had 
won  a  front  place  in  the 
Christmas  month,  and  the  list, 
therefore,  presents  few  that 
could  be  termed  absolute 
novelties.  In  the  field 
of  miscellany,  however,  two  new 
works  especially  came  into  well- 
earned  prominence — "Old  Time  Gar- 
dens," by  Alice  Morse  Earle,  a  series 
of  out-door  studies,  marked  by  good 
descriptive  work;  and  "Life  Everlast- 
ing," a  very  small  book  devoted  to  a 
very  large  subject,  and  which,  despite 
the  title,  is  not  so  much  a  religious 
work  as  a  book  of  philosophy,  with  a 
religious  vein  running  through  it. 

At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia: 

'The  Ruling  Passion,"  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke. 
'The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 
"D'ri  and  I,"  by  Irving  Bachcllcr." 
'The  Cavalier,"  by  George  W.  Cable. 
"Circumstance,"  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 


"Lazarre,"  by  Mary  Hartwell  Gather- 
wood. 

"The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 

'The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Galmady," 
by  Lucas  Malet. 

"Lives  of  the  Hunted,"  by  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson. 

"Kim,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

"The  Man  from  Glengarry,"  by  Ralph 
Connor. 

"The  Making  of  an  American,"  by  Ja- 
cob A.  Riis. 


At  Wanamaker's,  New  York: 
FICTION. 

"The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 

'The  Ruling  Passion,"  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke. 

"The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 

"The  Benefactress,"  by  the  author  of 
"Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden." 

"Sylvia,"  by  Evalyn  Emerson. 

"D'ri  and  I,"  by  Irving  Bacheller. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"On  the  Great  Highway,"  by  James 
Creelman. 

"A  Sailor's  Log,"  by  Robley  D.  Evans. 

**01d  Time  Gardens,"  by  Alice  Morse 
Earle.  ^  .  . 
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'The  Making  of  an  American/'  by  Ja-  'The  Making  of  an  American,"  by  Ja- 
cob A.  Riis.  cob  A.  Riis. 

"Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson/'  by  "Heroines  of  Fiction/'  by  W.  D.  How- 
Graham  Bnlfour.  ells. 

"Colonial    Furniture    In    America/'    by  "Thoughts    for    Everyday    Living/'    by 

Luke  Vincent  Lockwood.  Maltbie    Babcock. 

"More  Animals/'  by  Oliver  Herford. 


At    Little,    Brown    and    Company's, 
Boston,  Mass.: 

FICTION. 

"The  Right  of  Way/'  by  Gilbert  Parker. 
"The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 
"The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady," 
by  Lucas  Malet. 
"Truth  Dexter/'  by  Sidney  McCall. 
"D'ri  and  I,"  by  Irving  Bacheller. 
"Kim,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"Life  Everlasting,"  by  John  Fiske. 

"Types  of  Naval  Officers,"  by  A.  T. 
Mahan. 

"James  Russell  Lowell,"  by  Horace  E. 
Scudder. 

"Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson/'  by 
Graham  Balfour. 

"Lives  of  the  Hunted,"  by  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson. 

"Old  Time  Gardens,"  by  Alice  Morse 
Earle. 


At  De  Wolfe,  Fiske  and  Company's, 
Boston,  Mass.: 

FICTION. 

"The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 

"D'ri  and  I/*  by  Irving  Bacheller. 

"Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come,"  by  George 
Croly. 

"The  Ruling  Passion,"  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke. 

"Kim,"    by    Rudyard    Kipling. 

"The  Benefactress/'  by  the  author  of 
"Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden/' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"Lives  of  the  Hunted,"  by  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson. 

"The  Widow  and  Her  Friends/'  by 
Charles  D.  Gibson. 


W.  L.  asks  the  author  of  the  following 
poem,  and  where  it  can  be  found  : 

*'  You  cannot  grind  with  the  water  which 
has  passed.*' 

Will  Book  News  kindly  oblige  by  giving 
the  best  meaning  of  the  term  *•  Folk-lore," 
and  references  to  works  giving  the  largest 
measure  of  information  relating  thereto. 

L.  F. 


Blbridgb  S.  Brooks,  widely  known  as  a 
writer  and  a  historian,  died  at  Somerville, 
Massachusetts,  January  7th.    Mr.  Brooks  was 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  a  journalist  of  great 
ability.  He  was  a  native  of  Lowell,  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  college  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  began  active  life  as  a  salesman 
in  the  publishing  house  of  D   Appleton  & 
Company,  before  he  completed  his  college 
course.  He  was  literary  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Times  in  i883-85«  and  later  became  one  of 
the  editors  of  St.  Nicholas  Magazine.    Mr. 
Brooks  removed  to  Boston  in  1887,  to  join 
the  newly-formed  publishing  corporation  of 
D.  Lothrop  Company  as  editor  to  the  corpo- 
ration.    He  remained  there  till  the  death  of 
Mr.  Lothrop  and  the  business  troubles  of  the 
house  in  1892.     On  the  reorganization  of  the 
concern  he  returned  to  his  post  as  literary 
adviser.    Some  of  his  most  noted  books  are 
"  In  No  Man's  Land,"  **  Storied  Holidays/' 
**  The  Story  of  the  American  Indian/'  "  The 
Story  of  the  American  Sailor,"  **  The  Storv 
of  the  American  Soldier.' '  *  *  Chivalric  Days,^' 
and   **  The  Story  of  the   United  States  of 
America."     Mr.  Brooks  edited  "The  Story 
of  the  States  "  series,  and  wrote  the  initial 
volume     on     New     York.  —  Philadelphia 
BulUiin. 
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Edwin  Booth.  By  Charles  T.  Capelano. 
This  brief  sketch  of  Booth,  based  on  Win- 
ter's life  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Clark's  works  of 
the  Booths,  rapidly  reviews  the  profes- 
sional and  personal  life  of  the  actor.  His 
failure  to  produce  works  in  his  later  years 
is  lightly  passed  over,  and  the  general 
impression  of  his  personations  carefully 
described.  The  Beacon  Biographies. 
With  frontispiece.    159  pp.    32mo. 


George  Romney. 

Illustrated.    61  pp. 


By  Rowley  Cleeve. 
32mo. 


a  F.  Watts,  R.  A. 

Bateman.     Illustrated. 


By    Charles    T. 
59  PP-     32nio. 


Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  By  Malcolm 
Bell.    Illustrated.    75  pp.    32mo. 

Velazquez.  By  George  C.  Williamson. 
Litt.  D.  Beirs  Miniature  Series  of  Paint- 
ers proves  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
study  of  the  world's  chief  artists.  To  be 
siire,  the  books  are  small  and  the  subject 
matter  condensed,  but  for  younger  stu- 
dents just  beginning  the  books  will  doubt- 
less serve  as  stepping-stones  to  something 
greater.  The  biographical  matter  con- 
tained is  accurate  and  interesting,  while 
the  interpretations  display  sound-minded 
judgment.  As  guides  to  more  extensive 
works,  and  as  incentives  to  wider  art  study 
these  little  books  will  be  useful.  Illus- 
trated.   63  pp.    32mo. 

Jane  Auaten,     Her    Homes    and     Her 
Friends.        By     Constance     Hill.       Illus- 
trated by  Ellen  G.  Hill.    8vo. 
See  review,  page  465. 

John  Chinaman  and  a  Few  Others.    By 

E.  H.  Parker,  author  of  "China:  Her  His- 
tory, Diplomacy  and  Commerce,"  etc.    Il- 
lustrated   359  pp.     Indexed.    8vo. 
See  review,  page  466. 


Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Sarah  Len- 
nox, The.  (1745-1826).  Edited  by  the 
Countess  of  Ilchester  and  Lord  Stavor- 
dale.  With  numerous  photogravure  por- 
traits. 2  vols.  322,  283  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo. 
See  review,  page  468. 

Life  and  Works  of  Friedrich  Schiller, 
The.    By  Calvin  Thomas.    Illustrated.  473 
pp.     Indexed.    8vo. 
See  review,  page  470 

Madame  de  Lamballe.  By  George 
Bertin.  Translated  into  English  by  Ara- 
bella Ward.  With  portrait,  an  introduc- 
tion and  historical  notes  by  the  translator. 
323  pp.     i2mo. 

Philip  Freneau.  The  poet  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. A  history  of  his  life  and  times.  By 
Mary  S.  Austin.  Edited  by  Helen  Kearny 
Vreeland.This  life  of  Philip  Moran  Freneau 
endeavors  to  draw  from  all  the  authorities 
who  have  written  upon  the  subject  in  order 
to  gather  all  the  information  accessible 
upon  his  life.  The  chapter  upon  his  poems 
is  made  up  of  extracts  of  the  various  au- 
thors who  have  written  upon  his  works, 
some  fifteen  in  number.  The  volume  opens 
with  a  sketch  of  the  Huguenot  migration, 
carries  the  line  down  from  the  first  immi- 
grant, Andrea  Freneau,  who  came  in  1707, 
to  his  grandson,  the  poet,  including  the 
French  line  for  a  century  before.  Illus- 
trated.   278  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Romance  of  King  Ludwig  11.  of  Ba- 
varia. By  Frances  Gerard,  author  of 
"Celebrated  Irish  Beauties,"  etc.  From  a 
very  early  age  Prince  Ludwig,  as  he  then 
was,  showed  signs  of  a  peculiar  disposition 
and  an  ungovernable  temper.  His  career 
presents  many  features  of  interest,  and  of 
these  Miss  Gerard  has  made  adroit  use. 
After  an  introductory  chapter,  in  which 
she  gives  some  account  of  the  hereditary 
history  of  the  family,  she  describes  the 
boyhood  of  the  King,  the  first  years  01  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  his  musical  train- 
ing: under  Wagner,  defective  war  policy, 
enrollment  as  an  ally  of  Austria  and  par- 
ticipation in  her  humiliation,  betrothal  to 
the  Duchess  Sophie  Charlotte,  who  ulti- 
mately married  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Or- 
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leans,  Duke  of  Alencon,  relations  with  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  love  of  the  stage, 
and  so  forth.  Gradually  as  we  approach 
the  end  of  the  book  we  see  signs  of  the 
King's  mental  decline,  and  so  we  come  to 
the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy,  when  his 
Majesty,  having  been  pronounced  mad, 
was  finally  placed  under  confinement  in  the 
Castle  of  Berg,  where  he  subsequently  com- 
mitted suicide.  Throughout  this  sad  period 
the  loyalty  of  the  peasant  people  was  most 
affecting.  These  poor  simple  folk  did  not 
care  for  the  opinion  of  the  doctors.  To 
them  Ludwig  was  their  King,  whether  he 
was  mad  or  sane.  So  ended  a  career  that 
had  in  it  more  of  the  elements  of  romance 
than  probably  any  other  monarch's  his- 
tory could  show.  Miss  Gerard  has  treated 
her  subject  with  great  care  and  delicate 
insight,  and  has  produced  a  highly  inter- 
esting work.  Second  edition.  With  por- 
traits and  illustrations.  268  pp.  i2mo. — 
London   Publishers'   Circular. 

Ru8kln  and    the    English   Lakes.     By 

the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  author  of  ''Lit- 
erary  Associations  of  the  English  Lakes," 
etc.  Illustrated.  238  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  469. 

Sacharlssa.  Some  account  of  Dorothy 
Sidney,  Counteta  of  Sunderland,  her 
family  and  frlende.  (1617-1684).  By  Julia 
Cartwright  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady),  author  of 
"Madame,"  etc.  This  is  a  new  edition  of 
an  interesting  biographical  work  on  "Sach- 
arissa,"  otherwise  Dorothy  Sidney,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Leicester. 
This  beautiful  woman  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  seventeenth  century  that 
Beatrice  and  Laura  stood  to  Dante's  and 
Petrarch's  ages,  respectively.  Like  these 
latter  two,  "Sacharissa"  has  been  immor- 
talized by  a  poet,  namely,  Waller,  who  for 
years  wooed  her  in  vain.  Third  edition. 
With  frontispiece.    307  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

William  Hamilton  Gibson;  Artist, 
Naturalist,  Author.  By  John  Coleman 
Adams,  author  of  "Nature  Studies  in 
Berkshire,"  etc.  Illustrated.  275  pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review,  page  467. 


BOYS       AND       GIRLS 

Billy  Stories,  The.  By  Eva  Lovett 
A  child's  story,  in  which  a  little  boy,  Billy, 
is  carried  through  an  extraordinary  series 
of  adventures,  told  him  night  by  night, 
and  carry  as  gloss  and  comment  his  re- 
marks on  the  narrative.    The  work  is  in- 


tended to  furnish  bedtime  stories  for  chil- 
dren, thoufirh  many  of  them  are  certain  to 
give  a  sensitive  child  more  material  for 
dreams  than  is  wise.  Illustrated.  21S  pp. 
i2mo. 

Elf-Errant,  The.  By  Moira  O'Neill, 
author  of  "Songs  of  the  Glens  of  Antrim." 
This  fairy  story  is  an  English  fairy's  ad- 
ventures among  the  elfs  of  Ireland,  and 
running  beneath  in  a  sort  of  apologue,  is 
a  veiled  study  of  English  and  Irish  charac- 
ter. This,  however,  interferes  not  dt  all 
with  the  story,  but  will  add  to  its  interest 
among  the  older  juvenile  readers.  New 
edition.  Illustrated  by  W.  E.  F.  Britten. 
109  pp.     i2mo. 

Four  on  a  Farm.  By  Mary  P.  Wells 
Smith,  author  of  "The  Jolly  Good  Times 
Series,"  etc.  A  child's  story  of  the  life  of 
four  children,  a  boy  of  eleven,  two  girls  of 
ten  and  nine,  and  a  little  fellow  of  four, 
who  spend  a  summer  with  two  maiden 
ladies.  The  book  carries  them  through  the 
life  of  the  New  England  country  side,  with 
its  various  forms  of  amusement.  Illus- 
trated by  Emlen  McConnell.  309  pp. 
i2mo. 

Qoosenbury  Pilgrims,  The.  A  child's 
drama.  By  Ellen  Rolfe  Veblen.  The  "Pil- 
grims" is  a  redaction  or  organization  of 
the  separate  stories,  situations,  and  char- 
acters of  the  Mother  Goose  world  into  a 
series  of  related  experiences.  This  has 
not  been  developed  into  a  complete  plot, 
wherein  the  interests  are  complex  and  long 
suspended,  but  gives  just  those  elonga- 
tions and  elaborations  of  incidents  and 
characters  for  which  the  child  of  ten  and 
twelve  begins  to  care.  190  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. — Publishers'    Weekly. 

In  Ships  of  Steel.  A  tele  of  the  navy 
of  to-day.  By  Gordon  Stables,  M.  D  ,  au- 
thor of  "Hearts  of  Oak,"  etc.  A  boy's 
book  written  for  English  readers  taking  up 
life  in  an  English  cadet  training  ship,  fol- 
lowing the  fortune  of  the  boys  through 
various  ports  in  the  usual  school  cruise. 
Illustrated.    316  pp.    i2mo. 

In  the  Wyoming  Valley.  A  story  of 
the  massacre  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  author  of  **Thc 
Ward  Hill  Series."  etc  Wyoming  Valley 
is  the  scene  of  this  Revolutionary  story, 
which  opens  with  the  entrance  of  a  Con- 
necticut family  in  the  valley,  introduces  the 
Moravians,  describes  the  opening  of  the 
Revolution,  passing  from  Valley  Forge  to 
the  approach  of  the  Indians  and  the  con- 
flict which  ensues.  Blue  and  Buff  Scries. 
Illustrated  by  Frank  McKernan.    360  pp. 
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Merry  Jingles.  A  book  for  the  little 
ones.  By  Sarah  L.  Moore.  A  folio  vol- 
ume of  large-paged  rhymes  on  various 
events,  illustrated  by  half-tone  photo- 
graphs from  child  life,  and  indifferent  il- 
lustrations, some  of  them  printed  in  color. 
There  is  the  usual  melange  of  the  alpha- 
bet and   little   stories   in   pure   doggerel. 

Mother  Qooee's  Menagerie.  By  Caro- 
lyn Wells.  Miss  Wells's  fanciful  humor 
has  never  been  more  happily  expressed 
than  in  these  rhymes  about  a  little  boy 
and  girl  who  suddenly  find  themselves 
transported  to  the  gardens  in  which  cer- 
tain dear  old  animal  friends  of  everybody's 
childhood  are  discovered  to  have  taken  up 
their  abode.  With  great  delight,  which 
will  be  shared  by  every  young  reader, 
they  proceed  to  interview  Mother  Hub- 
bard's Dog,  Red  Riding-hood's  Wolf, 
Mary's  Lamb,  Miss  MuflFett's  Spider,  and 
the  rest  of  the  inmates.  Pictured  by  Peter 
Newell.     Ill   pp.     8vo. 

Open-AIr  Boy,  The.  By  the  Rev.  G. 
M.  A.  Hewett,  M.  A.  This  volume,  one 
of  a  series  in  which  are  "Sea-Fights  and 
Adventures,  by  J.  Knox  Laughton,  and 
"The  Summer  Playground,"  by  Charles 
Spencer  H.  Hayward,  is  intended  to  cover 
all  phases  of  out-door  life  for  boys.  The 
present  issue  takes  up  angling,  butterflies 
and  moths,  caterpillar  rearing  and  all 
kinds  of  pets,  salt-water  pursuits,  rattmg, 
rabiting,  cookery  and  the  fine  arts  of 
camping  out.  These  chapters  deal  alto- 
gfether  with  English  life,  so  that  the  birds, 
insects,  animals  and  physical  environments 
are  unsuited  to  American  conditions.  It 
contains,  however,  many  useful  hints  for 
American  boys.  The  Boys*  Library.  Il- 
lustrated.   267  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo. 

8ea  Children,  The.      By   Walter   Rus- 
sell.   Illustrated.   260  pp.    8vo. 
Sec  review,  page  478. 

Sea  Fights  and  Adventures.  Described 
by  John  Knox  Laughton.  Personal  ad- 
venture plays  a  comparatively  small  share 
in  this  work  intended  for  boys,  which  in- 
stead reviews  the  history  of  the  leading 
maritime  conflicts  of  the  last  three  centu- 
ries. The  Spanish  treasure  ships  and  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Pacific,  pirates  and  buc- 
caneers, the  naval  conflicts  of  the  Revo- 
ktionary  and  French  wars  and  the  war  of 
1812  complete  the  volume.  The  work  is 
carefully  done.  Diagrams  in  some  cases 
indicate  the  position  of  the  vessels,  courses 
are  given,  and  the  volume  assumes  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  naval  operations, 
though  careful  reading  would  enable  any 
intelligent  boy  to  understand  all  that  is 


said.  The  Boys'  Library.  Illustrated. 
294  pp.     i2mo. 

Stories  of  Enchantment.  By  Jane  Pent- 
zer  Myers.  Fairy  stories  of  a  light,  casual 
nature,  following  the  usual  current  of 
event  and  incident,  illustrated  with  wash 
drawings  and  intended  for  the  twilight 
hour  with  children.  No  special  literary 
gift  is  apparent  in  the  treatment  of  the 
tales.    215  PP-     i2mo. 

Stories    of    the    Tuscan    Artists.    By 

Albinia  Wherry,  author  of  "Greek  Sculp- 
ture in  Story  and  Song,"  etc.  A  book 
intended  for  the  reading  of  children,  giv- 
ing the  life  story  of  each  of  the  leading 
Tnscan  artists,  plentifully  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  their  works  in  processed 
photographs.  The  tone  adopted  is  sim- 
ple. Sculptors  and  painters  are  both  in- 
cluded, and  the  work,  while  somewhat  of 
a  gift-book  order,  will  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose by  introducing  children  to  the  field  it 
covers.     146  pp.    8vo. 

Wagner  Opera  Stories.  By  Grace  Ed- 
son  Barber.  "Stories  hold  the  same  rela- 
tive -position  in  the  development  of  chil- 
dren that  literature  does  in  the  life  of  the 
adult."  All  children  should  be  introduced 
to  stories  as  early  as  possible,  in  order 
that  their  views  may  be  broadened,  their 
perceptive  powers  widened  and  poetry  in- 
troduced into  an  otherwise  prosaic  life. 
"Wagner  Opera  Stories"  is  just  the  book 
for  a  child  of  six  or  seven.  In  clear,  pretty 
language  the  stories  of  the  principal  of  the 
great  operas  are  told,  and  the  substance 
of  such  valuable  works  in  music  and  lit- 
erature should  be  known  by  a  child  long 
before  it  is  old  enough  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  real  thing.  So  cleverly  are 
the  synopses  made  that  they  can  fail  to 
interest  no  child.  Illustrated.  191  pp. 
i2mo. 

Wonders  in  l^onsterland.  By  £.  D. 
Cuming,  author  of  "In  the  Shadow  of  the 
Pagoda,"  etc.  It  is  explained  that  this 
rather  unusual  little  book  is  the  outcome 
of  a  suggestion  that  a  book  should  be 
written  for  children  to  introduce  them 
to  the  dead  monsters  of  long  ago,  and  the 
reviewer  very  willingly  certifies  that  the 
purpose  in  view  has  been  admirably  ac- 
complished. Walter  and  Jenny  in  their 
adventures  meet  with  various  strange  and 
uncouth  monsters,  and  the  Moa  Bird,  the 
Hipparion,  Mr.  Hy.  Low  Bates,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mackie  Rodus,  Mr.  Sam  O'Theorinn 
and  Mr.  Master  Don  all  and  each  very 
successfully  burlesque  the  scientific  facts  of 
primeval  life.  With  illustrations  by  J.  A. 
Shepherd.    258  pp.    i2nyj)gpf|j|.ondon  Bo|^{g 
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Wreck    of    the    Sea     Lion,    The.    By 

William    O.    Stoddard,    author    of  "The 
Young  Financier,*'  etc.     New  edition.     Il- 
lustrated.   272  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  477. 
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Opera  Singers.  A  pictorial  souvenir. 
With  biographies  of  some  of  the  most 
famous  singers  of  the  day.  By  Gustav 
Kobbe.  Nothing  could  be  more  charming 
than  the  large,  beautifully  bound  volume 
of  pictures  of  the  great  opera  singers  now 
comprising  the  Maurice  Grau  Opera 
Company.  Photographs  of  Nordica,  Ter- 
nina,  Calve,  Melba,  etc..  are  in  the  collec- 
tion, together  with  short  biographical 
sketches  of  each.  It  is  a  book  worth  hav- 
ing.   8vo. 

Tragedy  of  King  Lear,  The.  Edited  by 
W.  J.  Craig.  "King  Lear"  is  the  third 
volume  issued  of  the  Dowden  Shake- 
speare. This  new  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  promises  to  appeal  to  readers  of 
every  class.  The  text  is  large,  clear  and 
easily  perused;  the  notes  given  are  com- 
prehensive and  minute,  while  the  research 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  books 
has  been  extensive.  Excepting  Dr.  Fur- 
ness's  Variorum  edition,  the  Dowden 
Shakespeare  will  probably  be  considered 
the  most  satisfactory  now  available.  249 
pp.     8vo. 
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Alphonse  Daudet.  Selected  stories, 
including  "La  Belle-Nivernaise."  Pre- 
pared for  class  use  by  T.  Atkinson  Jen- 
kins. In  this  book  are  included  six  of 
Daudet's  most  popular  stories,  noteworthy 
for  their  literary  finish  and  wealth  of 
idiom.  The  book  contains  a  portrait  of 
Daudet,  and  maps  of  France,  of  Paris  and 
of  Le  Nivernais.  The  notes  explain  all 
historical  allusions  as  well  as  difficult 
grammatical  points,  and  the  vocabulary 
has  received  especial  attention,  to  make  it 
accurate  and  complete.  136  pp.  With  vo- 
cabulary.    i2mo. 

Der  Prozess  von  Roderich  Benedix  und 
Einer  muss   heiraten,  von    U.   Wilhelmi. 

Edited  by  M.  B.  Lambert.  These  two 
plays  are  among  those  recommended  for 
elementary  reading  by  the  Modern   Lan- 


guage Association  of  America.  They  fur- 
nish practice  in  colloquial  expressions, 
and  will  be  of  great  help  in  teaching  the 
idioms  of  the  language.  The  notes  ex- 
plain difficult  points,  and  the  vocabulary  is 
complete.    76  pp.    i2mo. 

Earth,  Sky  and  Air  In  Song.       By  W. 

H.  Neidlinger.  This  book  gives  in  simple 
wording  novel  and  attractive  songs  about 
natural  objects,  described  in  the  child's 
language  and  from  the  other  child's  point 
of  view.  In  the  music  the  composer  has 
adhered  to  the  elocutionary  expression  of 
the  text.  The  melodies  are  bright  and 
rhythmical  and  present  no  difficulties  for 
children's  voices.  With  pictures  by  Walter 
Bobbett.    8vo. 

Ideal  School;  or.  Looking  Forward.  By 

Preston  W.  Search.  This  book  presents 
some  new  and  some  very  sensible  ideas 
concerning  public  school  systems.  The 
plan  is  an  essentially  scientific  one  and 
oflfers  remedies  for  many  of  the  now  ex- 
isting evils.  It  provides  for  the  health 
and  individual  mental  development  of  every 
pupil.  International  Education  Scries. 
357  pp.     i6mo. 

Perspective     for    Art     Students.      By 

Richard  G.  Hatton,  author  of  '^Elementary 
Design,"  etc.  A  work  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  new  syllabus  of 
the  English  Board  of  Education.  It  is 
intended  to  be  read  in  the  first  instance 
in  order  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  student  being  then  advised  to 
apply  its  principles  in  free-hand  drawing. 
The  preface  points  out  that  architects  are 
to-day  the  only  people  who  can  make  per- 
spective drawings,  the  art  students  follow- 
ing the  rule  of  thumb  in  obtaining  per- 
spective. With  208  diagrams.  26S  pp. 
Indexed.     i2mo. 

Ten  Connmon  Trees.  By  Susan  Stokes. 
In  the  form  of  interesting  stories  this  book 
presents  a  series  of  simple  nature  lessons 
dealing  with  ten  of  the  trees  most  familiar 
to  children.  These  lessons  describe  the 
life  of  the  tree  and  its  relations  with  the 
soil,  moisture,  winds,  and  insects.  The 
topics  are  so  arranged  that  the  teacher  can 
readily  accompany  each  lesson  with  ac- 
tual nature  work.  Eclectic  School  Read- 
ings.    107  pp.     i2mo. 

ESSAYS 

How    to    Control    Circumstances.    By 

Ursula  N.  Gestefeld,  author  of  *'How  We 
Master  Our  Fate,"  etc.     Published  orig- 
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inally  in  the  "Exodus,"  it  contains  the 
same  mystical  view  of  life,  taking  up  the 
various  evils  of  life  and  their  cure,  which 
has  appeared  in  previous  publications  by 
the  same  author,  more  or  less  close  to 
what  is  known  as  mental  science.  10*3  pp. 
8vo. 

Lorenzo  Lotto.  An  essay  in  construc- 
tive art  criticism.  By  Bernhard  Beren- 
son.  A  reissue  of  the  first  work  of  the  dis- 
tinguished critic,  Bernhard  Berenson.  The 
present  edition  contains  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  works  attributed 
to  Lotto  and  Alvise.  The  latter  was  the 
teacher  of  the  former,  and  Mr.  Berenson 
attributes  to  him  a  number  of  works 
which  have  hitherto  figured  under  other 
names,  continuing  in  this  the  same  mi- 
nute study  which  was  begun  by  Morelli. 
The  work  is  thoroughly  provided  with  in- 
dices, and  constitutes  m  its  present  form 
a  most  important  addition  to  the  history 
of  art.    278  pp.     Indexed.    8vo. 

Moses  and  the  Prophets.  By  Milton 
S.  Terry,  D.  D.  "It  is  the  purpose,"  says 
the  author,  "of  this  little  volume  to  fur- 
1  nish  a  much-needed  statement  of  some  of 
the  rights  and  reasons  of  modern  biblical 
criticism.  The  author  has  no  desire  and 
feels  no  call  to  propagate  any  particular 
views  touching  the  origin  and  dates  of  Old 
Testament  writings,  but  he  feels  compelled 
by  the  holiest  vows  of  his  ministry  to 
maintain  the  fundamental  principle  of  Prot- 
estant Christianity  in  the  free  and  fearless 
but  reverent  investigation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  In  a  brief  space,  for  the 
book  is  not  large,  the  author  endeavors 
to  cover  the  entire  Old  Testament.  The 
law-giving  of  the  Old  Testament  is  first 
described.  The  books  of  prophetic  his- 
tory, as  they  arc  called,  are  then  analyzed 
and  the  major  and  minor  taken  up  in  a 
brief  summary.     196  pp.     Indexed.     i6mo. 

Plea  of  Pan,  The.  By  Henry  W.  Nev- 
inson.  The  author,  who  has  written  a  book 
on  the  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey, 
and  another  on  the  siege  of  Ladysmith, 
collects  in  this  volume  four  essays,  "A 
New  Pheidippides,"  "A  Priestess  to  Apol- 
lo," "The  Fire  of  Prometheus"  and  "Ver- 
ticordia,"  of  which  two  have  appeared  in 
the  "Contemporary  Review,"  all  four  deal- 
ing with  various  phases  of  Greek  life.  190 
pp.    i2mo. 

Studies  In  History  and  Jurisprudence. 
By  James  Bryce,  D.  C.  L.,  author  of  "The 
Holy  Roman  Empire,"  etc.    907  pp.     In- 
dexed.   8vo. 
See  review,  page  487- 


FICTION 

Daughter  of  the  Huguenots,  A.  By  Eliza- 
beth W.  Champney,  author  of  "Witch 
Winnie,"  etc.  The  thread  of  this  story  is 
so  slender  upon  which  Mrs.  Champney 
hangs  a  sketch  of  the  Court  of  Ferrara, 
and  the  Huguenots  in  France  and  Can- 
ada, a  detailed  account  of  the  siege  of  La 
Rochelle,  and  a  great  deal  about  de  Fron- 
tenac  and  the  Five  Nations  that  we  wonder 
she  does  not  frankly  admit  on  the  face  of 
"A  Daughter  of  the  Huguenots"  that  its 
purport  and  interest  are  historical,  nor  ro- 
mantic. Yvonne  de  Fontenay,  a  Huguenot 
refugee  in  the  little  Huguenot  settlement 
of  New  Rochelle,  has  been  betrothed 
in  childhood  to  Etienne  de  Lancy.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  religious  persecutions  in 
France,  Etienne  sails  to  the  West  Indies. 
During  the  six  years  of  his  absence  he  and 
William  Phips  recover,  through  the  sec- 
ond sight  of  an  old  negress,  treasure  sunk 
in  the  Spanish  Main.  Lollonois,  the  no- 
torious pirate,  sinks  the  sloop  on  which 
Etienne  is  returning  to  France  with  a 
cargo  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  the 
Montmorency  crucifix,  and  leaves  Etienne 
to  starve  on  a  desert  island.  He  is  res- 
cued, however,  and  hastens  back  to  La 
Rochelle  to  find  the  Edict  of  Nantes  re- 
voked, the  Fontenays  fled,  and  himself  in 
danger  of  arrest  and  execution.  After 
many  long  and  tedious  adventures  he  joins 
Yvonne  in  New  Rochelle.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  starts  off,  bent  upon  recovering 
the  treasure  sunk,  for  the  second  time 
with  his  sloop.  While  he  is  away  Yvonne 
and  her  father  are  captured  at  the  taking 
of  Schenectady,  and  carried  prisoners  to 
Quebec.  Here  Etienne  arrives  in  time  to 
save  her  from  a  marriage  with  his  old 
enemy,  Lollonois,  who,  through  the  fa- 
mous crucifix,  has  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing his  identity  with  that  of  the  absent 
hero.  With  illustrations.  315  pp.  i2mo. 
— N.  Y.  Mail  and  Express. 

Esther  Mather.  A  romance.  By  Emma 
Louise  Orcutt.  This  is  an  interesting  lit- 
tle tale  that  displays  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  vivid  imagination.  It  has 
clarity  of  expression  and  simplicity  of 
style,  and  though  rather  significant  in  size 
and  of  totally  new  authorship,  yet  it  might 
well  be  placed  with  some  of  our  present 
so-called  "popular"  romances.  With  front- 
ispiece.   298  pp.     i2mo. 

Helen   Parker.      By     Charles     Homer 
Steele.    In  the  preface  the  author  says  that 
"the  story  is  an  attempt  to  tell  something^ 
of  the  life  of  a  wretched  man,  one  of  the^ 
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class  all  too  common  in  our  cities,  from 
whom  we  turn  our  eyes  impatiently  or 
with  a  sigh."  The  scene  of  the  story  is 
laid  in  Chicago  and  describes  the  tempta- 
tions and  life  of  a  family  whose  head  was 
arrested  for  forgery  and  became  a  drunken 
tramp.  The  current  of  the  story  deals 
with  his  contact  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, who  maintain  a  semi-respectability. 
357  PP-    i2mo. 

Hester  Blalr.  By  William  Henry  Car- 
son. The  heroine  of  this  novel  is  promised 
as  a  character  of  powerful  interest,  being  a 
well-known  type  of  our  social  life  in  both 
city  and  country  which  hitherto  has  ap- 
peared only  as  a  minor  character  in  fiction. 
The  career  of  the  lovable  Hester  with  her 
triple  love  entanglement,  is  likely  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  reader  very  closely 
from  the  first  to  the  last  page. 

Idol  of  Bronze,  An.  By  Louise  Palm- 
er Heaven,  author  of  "Chata  and  Chinita." 
This  book  deals  with  an  intensely  melo- 
dramatic people:  the  wealthy,  and  now 
practically  extinct  race  of  Castilian  haccn- 
dados,  with  their  troops  of  serf-like  peons, 
who  ruled  as  territorial  magnates  through- 
out pastoral  Mexico. .  No  more  theatrical 
folk  than  these  ever  ruffled  and  strutted 
through  life,  and  a  story  dealing  with  their 
ornately  gorgeous  lives  must  needs  carry 
with  it  suggestions  of  limelight  and  stage 
scenery — to  Northern  minds,  at  least. 
But  this  story  is  not  at  all  vulgarly  melo- 
dramatic, like  its  cover,  and  it  shows  gen- 
uine and  intimate  knowledge  on  the  au- 
thor's part  of  the  vividly  picturesque  land 
with  which  it  is  concerned.  The  daughter 
of  one  great  hacienda  is  betrothed  to  the 
owner  of  another  by  way  of  settling  a 
debt  and  uniting  two  great  properties.  But 
the  senorita  gets  glimpses  of  the  free  life 
and  restless,  advanced  tendencies  of  a  peo- 
ple more  modern  by  several  generations 
than  those  among  whom  she  has  grown  to 
womanhood.  Also,  the  cowardly  and  pal- 
try character  of  the  man  she  is  expected  to 
marry  is  thrown  into  painful  relief  for  her 
by  circumstances  which  place  it  in  juxta- 
position with  the  reckless  bravery  and 
passionate  devotion  of  a  young  vaquero 
of  the  peon  class.  The  end  is  tragic,  but 
there  are  pleasing  developments  by  the 
way,  and  upon  the  whole  the  story  is  cred- 
itable. 244  pp.  i6mo. — London  Acad- 
emy. 

Love's  Itinerary.  By  J.  C.  Snaith. 
author  of  "Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin," 
etc.  Mr.  Snaith  is  at  home  in  eighteenth- 
century  England,  and  this  romance,  told 
with  so  much  zest  and  so  full  of  strange 
incidents  and  good  humor,  shows  this  ris- 


ing novelist  at  his  best.  The  scene  opens 
in  London  with  the  graphic  introduction 
of  the  gilded  youth  of  the  period  in  adver- 
sity, and  thereafter  follows  a  series  of 
quaint  adventures  which  develop  a  talc  of 
woman's  constancy.  There  are  irksome 
experiences  encountered  with  unfailing 
good  nature,  and  there  are  rewards 
snatched  from  fate  or  imexpectedly  dis- 
covered. Appletons'  Town  and  Country 
Library.    315  PP-     Paper.     i2mo. 

Luke  Delmege.      By  the    Rev.    P.   A. 
Sheehan,  author  of  "My  New  Curate,"  etc 
580  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  482- 

Oakfard.  The  story  of  a  Virginia  plan- 
tation. By  Terry  Bockover  Gordon.  With 
an  introduction  by  Joseph  Tyler  Butts. 
"Oakford"  is  a  rather  pretty  but  decidedly 
weak  story.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  the 
South  and  deal  with  an  old  family.  The 
plot  is  a  hackneyed  one  and  presents  little 
new  interest.  The  style  of  writing  is  sim- 
ple, but  possesses  no  striking  or  charac- 
teristic features.  The  book  might  almost 
be  called  juvenile.    176  pp.     i2mo. 

Secret    of    Maxshelling,    The.    By   £• 

Everett-Green,  author  of  "Odeyne's  Mar- 
riage," etc.  Another  of  the  multitudinous 
volumes  that  for  the  past  twelve  months 
have  been  overrunning  the  fiction  world. 
This,  however,  is  slightly  above  the  aver- 
age standard;  it  has  some  strength  and  a 
likely  amount  of  interesting  power.  The 
diction  is  somewhat  quaint  and  attractive, 
but  not  in  any  way  beautiful.  Illustrated. 
320  pp.    i2mo. 
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Arnold's  Expedition     to     Quebec.    By 

John  Codman,  2d.  This  is  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  which 
Benedict  Arnold  led  through  the  forest 
wilderness  of  Maine  and  Canada  against 
the  impregnable  fortress  of  Quebec.  It 
is  here  told  for  the  first  time  in  its  com- 
pleteness. No  previous  narrative  has  at- 
tempted to  offer  anjrthing  more  than  a 
hasty  outline  of  this  interesting  military 
undertaking,  one  of  the  most  important, 
though  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate,  in 
which  American  arms  were  engaged  during 
the  War  of  Independence.  The  perils  and 
sufferings  of  the  march  through  a  pathless 
wilderness,  the  long  siege  of  the  Citadel 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  famous  night 
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assault  upon  the  city,  in  which  Montgom- 
ery fell,  and  the  distresses  of  the  Colonial  , 
soldiers  who  were  so  unlucky  as  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  make  up  a 
tale  of  hardships  patiently  borne  and  dan- 
gers bravely  faced  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  At  the  same  time  the  care  with 
which  the  book  has  been  prepared  from  a 
comparison  of  all  the  existing  original 
sources,  makes  it  of  permanent  value  to 
the  historical  student.  There  are  many  il- 
lustrations.   333  pp.    8vo. 

Britain's  Title  In  South  Africa;  or, 
The  Story  of  Cape  Colony  to  the  Daye  of 
the  Great  Trek,  By  James  Cappon, 
M.  A.    332  pp.    i2mo. 

County  and  Town  In  England.  Togeth- 
er with  some  annals  of  Churnside.  By 
Grant  Allen.  With  an  introduction  by 
Frederick  York  Powell.  The  chapters 
which  make  up  this  book  first  appeared 
in  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  in  1881-2.  Of 
the  270  pages  which  the  book  contains, 
217  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  Eng- 
lish county,  showing  the  historical  origin 
oat  of  which  each  came,  and  the  physical 
and  social  forces  at  work  in  determining 
their  boundaries.  The  last  45  pages  of 
the  book,  "Annals  of  Churnside,"  takes  up 
a  site  upon  the  southern  coast  of  Eng- 
land, and  following  the  example  set  by 
Viollct-lc-duc  in  the  "Story  of  a  Fortress," 
describe  the  changes  through  which  it 
passed  from  barbarism  to  the  present  time. 
The  work  is  distinguished  by  Grant  Al- 
len's happy  power  in  the  popular  exposi- 
tion of  scientific  observation  and  knowl- 
edge.   274  pp.    i2mo. 

French  People,  The.      By  Arthur  Has- 
sall.   M.   A.,   author  of  "The  Balance  of 
Power,"   etc.     The   Great   People  Series. 
386  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  483. 

Japan.  A  record  in  color.  By  Morti- 
mer Menpes.  Transcribed  by  Dorothy 
Menpes.  Reproductions  in  color  of  scenes 
in  Japanese  life  form  the  important  part  of 
this  work,  whose  letterpress  is  principally 
devoted  to  an  account  of  Japanese  life 
from  the  artistic  side.  Much  space  is 
given  to  the  methods  of  Japanese  artists 
in  all  forms,  which  is  contrasted  with  the 
way  in  which  an  artist  is  taught  in  Eu- 
ropean schools.  The  opening  chapters 
on  Art  and  the  Drama,  The  Living  Art, 
Painters  and  Their  Methods,  Art  in  Practi- 
cal Life,  The  Garden  and  Flower  Arrange- 
ments, are  those  dealing  with  the  specific 
subject  of  the  book.  Illustrated.  207  pp. 
8vo. 


Oxford  Studies.        By    John     Richard 
Green.     Edited  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  and 
Miss  K.  Norgate.     266  pp.     With  notes. 
i6mo. 
See  With  New  Books. 

Present  Irieh  Queetione;  By  William 
O'Connor  Morris.    428  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Royal  Navy,  The.  A  history  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  By  Wm. 
Laird  Clowes.  Assisted  by  Sir  Clements 
Markham,  K.  C.  B.,  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  others.  This  volume  of  the 
history  of  the  British  Royal  Navy  opens 
with  a  chapter  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  on 
the  war  with  the  United  States  in  1812. 
It  is  succeeded  by  chapters  on  voyages 
and  discoveries  by  Sir  Clement  Markham 
from  1803  to  1856.  The  civil  and  military 
history  of  the  royal  navy  is  brought  down 
from  i3i6  to  1856  by  the  author,  W.  Laird 
Clowes.  A  list  of  wrecks  and  flag-officers 
from  181 5  to  1856  completes  the  work. 
Thirty  photogravures  and  hundreds  of 
full-page  and  other  illustrations,  maps, 
charts,  etc.  In  seven  volumes.  Vol.  VI. 
549  pp.     Indexed.     Quarto. 

Tale  of  the   Great   Mutiny,  The.     By 

W.  H.  Fitchett,  B.  A.,  author  of  "Deeds 
That  Won  the  Empire,"  etc.  This  account 
condenses  into  one  volume  the  history  of 
the  Indian  mutiny  written  from  a  popular 
standpoint,  accepting  the  English  view  in 
giving  all  the  various  reasons  which  led 
to  the  outbreak.  It  is  full  of  personal  in- 
cidents and  repeats  the  story  of  the  extra- 
ordinary courage  which  marked  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt  by  English  troops. 
With  portraits  and  maps.  371  pp.  In- 
dexed.    i2mo. 

Studies  of  French  Criminals  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  H.  B.  Irving, 
author  of  "The  Life  of  Judge  Jeffreys," 
etc.    349  pp.    With  index.    8vo. 

Theatre,  The.  Its  development  in 
France  and  England  and  a  history  of  its 
Greek  and  Latin  origins.  By  Charles 
Hastings.  Authorized  translation  by 
Francis  A.  Welby.  This  volume  was  orig- 
inally written  in  French  for  the  Frendi 
public,  although  the  author  is  a  lecturer  in 
England.  Mr.  Hastings  has  contorted 
himself  with  giving  a  connected  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
drama  in  England  and  France  from  its 
origins  in  Greece  and  Rome.  He  has  not 
included  any  criticism  or  comparison  of 
any  writers  or  plays,  and  has  given  only 
the  briefest  outlines  of  the  modern  drama 
in  England.  With  an  introductory  letter 
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from  Monsieur  Victorien  Sardou.  346  pp. 
Indexed.  8vo.— N.  Y.  Times  Saturdjay 
Review. 

Tower  of  London,  The.  By  Lord  Ro- 
nald Sutherland  Gower,  F.  S.  A.  To  the 
English  race  the  Tower  of  London  will 
always  be  the  most  interesting  of  its  mon- 
uments, for  it  forms  a  group  of  buildings 
that  for  eight  centuries  have  been  the  very 
heart  of  the  English  capital,  and  since 
William  the  Conqueror  raised  the  great 
Keep  or  Watch  Tower  through  all  the 
succeeding  centuries  the  Tower  has  been 
closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Eng- 
land. To  those  who  do  not  know  the 
Tower,  the  illustrations  taken  from  the 
building  itself  and  the  reproduction  of  old 
scenes  and  views  connected  with  it  from 
the  days  of  Charles  the  First  to  those  of 
Queen  Victoria  will  enable  them  to  real- 
ize its  incomparable  historic  interest.  In 
two  vols.     Vol.  I.    231  pp.    8vo. 
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LECTURES 

Classification:  Theoretical  and  Practi- 
cal. By  Ernest  Cushing  Richardson. 
"Classification:  Theoretical  and  Practical," 
includes  the  lectures  delivered  before  the 
New  York  State  Library  School  Associa- 
tion Alumni,  1900-1901.  Mr.  Richardson 
thoroughly  discusses  the  subject  in  a  logi- 
cal and  scientific  way,  and  in  a  manner 
that  can  hardly  fail  to  inspire  the  average 
librarian  with  new  ideas.  At  the  same 
time,  the  general  reader  has  a  new  field 
opened  before  him  in  which  he  can,  at  least, 
gain  some  idea  of  the  toil,  patience  and 
thought  expended  in  making  the  treasures 
of  great  book  collections  available  for 
him  in  the  most  convenient  way  possible. 
He  will  learn,  too,  that  the  profession  of 
librarian,  as  to-day  practiced,  requires 
something  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
books  and  a  long  memory,  and  that  in  the 
ideal  librarian  are  blended  high  intellec- 
tual qualities,  scientific  as  well  as  artistic. 
Together  with  an  appendix  containing  an 
essay  towards  a  bibliographical  history  of 
systems  of  classification.  236  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. — N.   Y.  Times  Saturday  Review. 

Notes  Introductory  to  the  study  of  the 
Clementine  Recognitions.  A  course  of 
lectures.  By  Fenton  John  Anthony  Hort, 
D.  D.  "This  book,"  says  the  preface, 
"contains  notes  made  by  Dr.  Hort  for  a 
course  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  in 
Cambridge  as  Hulsean  Professor  in  the 
October  term,    1884.     They  were  written 


out  almost  in  full,  and  are  printed  sub- 
stantially as  they  stand.  It  is  clear  from 
the  preface,  which  was  found  in  the  same 
box  with  the  Lecture  Notes,  that  Dr.  Hort 
had  intended  to  publish  them.  They  form 
a  natural  supplement  to  the  volume  of 
lectures  on  Judaistic  Christianity,  printed 
in  1894."  Dr.  Hort  was  associated  with 
Bishop  Weston  in  what  is  now  generally 
accepted  by  English-speaking  scholars  as 
the  standard  Greek  text.     142  pp.     i2mo. 


LETTERS 

More   Letters    of    Edward    Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright  continues  to  dole 
out  Fitzgerald's  correspondence  and  frag- 
ments. Of  course  there  are  good  things, 
entertaining  passages  in  this  new  series 
which  includes  letters  to  Carlyle  and  oth- 
ers. Fitzgerald  could  not  be  dull  and  un- 
informing.  One  would  not  be  sorry  to 
see  all  his  works,  including  the  few  really 
exquisite  poems  besides  the  immortal 
Omar  translation,  bound  up  together,  un- 
der the  competent  editorship  of  Mr. 
Wright,  and  an  end  to  it  all.  These  odds 
and  ends,  appearing  from  time  to  time, 
tend  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  club  which 
does  its  best  to  make  Fitzgerald  and  Omar 
absurd  in  the  view  of  so  many  people. 
The  Eversley  Series.  285  pp.  Indexed. 
i6mo. — London  Saturday  Review. 
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Lessons  in  Practical  Electricity.  Prin- 
ciples, experiments  and  arithmetical  prob- 
lems. An  elementary  text-book.  By  C. 
Walton  Swoope.  This  volume  has  grown 
out  of  a  private  edition  of  'Xessons  in 
Practical  Electricity,"  published  by  the 
Spring  Garden  Institute,  Philadelphia,  for 
the  use  of  its  evening  classes.  It  was 
found  necessary  because  the  classes  were 
composed  of  young  men  who  wished  sim- 
ple teaching  in  order  to  obtain  a  begin- 
ner's knowledge  and  no  book  exactly  suited 
for  their  position,  which  required,  for  in- 
stance, the  mathematical  calculations  to 
go  no  further  than  arithmetical  propor- 
tion, was  found  to  be  available.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  work  in  the  class-room  and  its 
adoption  by  several  other  schools  has  led 
to  the  preparation  of  this   large  volume 
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intended  to  furnish  the  same  character  of 
work  adapted  to  beginners,  who  desire  to 
obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  electricity 
for  use  in  the  arts,  but  who  come  to  their 
studies  with  no  training  higher  than  that 
of  the  city  public  grammar  school.  Illus- 
trated.   435  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 

MEDICAL     BOOKS 

Short  Talks  with  Young  Mothers.  On 

the  management  of  infants  and  young 
children.  By  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley, 
M.  D.  This  is  a  most  complete  treatise 
on  the  management  of  infants  and  young 
children,  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  eminent  medical  specialist.  The  au- 
thor realizes  that  "the  better  class  young 
mother  of  the  present  day  is  not  content 
with  the  meagre  information  possessed 
by  her  mother  and  grandmother,"  and  ac- 
cordingly he  treats  briefly  and  pointedly  of 
some  150  topics — ills,  habits  and  recrea- 
tions. Dr.  Kerley  is  particularly  severe 
upon  the  matter  of  kissing  a  baby  upon  the 
mouth.  He  says:  "All  the  infectious  dis- 
eases may  be  transmitted  in  this  way.    * 

*  *  Kissing  upon  the  hands  is  almost 
as  dangerous."  Dr.  Kerley,  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  New  York  Polyclinic 
and  Babies'  Hospitals,  knows,  of  course, 
whereof  he  speaks,  and  has  made  a  most 
useful  book.  Illustrated.  262  pp.  i2mo. 
—Philadelphia  Press. 

Four  Epochs  of  Woman's  Life,  The. 
A  study  in  hygiene.  By  Anna  M.  Galbraith, 
M.  D.,  author  of  "Hygiene  and  Physical 
Culture  for  Women,"  etc.  With  an  in- 
troductory note  by  John  H.  Musser, 
M.  D.  In  this  instructive  work  are  stated, 
in  a  modest,  pleasing  and  conclusive  man- 
ner, those  truths  of  which  every  woman 
should  have  a  thorough  knowledge. 
Written  as  it  is  for  the  laity,  the  subject 
is  discussed  in  clear,  comprehensible  lan- 
guage, readily  grasped  even  by  those  most 
unfamiliar  with  medical  subjects.  A  com- 
mendable feature  of  this  volume  of  in- 
structive information  is  a  comprehensive 
glossary  of  those  medical  terms  necessary 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  185  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Around  the  "Pan"   with    Uncle    Hank. 

By  Thomas  Fleming.    The  shrewd  Yankee 


farmer  has  traveled  ere  now,  and  seen 
strange  sights,  and  chronicled  his  impres- 
sions and  observations  in  his  rural  dialect. 
Mr.  Fleming  knows  him  well,  and  takes 
him,  this  time  in  the  person  of  "Uncle 
Hank,"  through  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition, from  one  end  to  the  other,  by  day 
and  night,  and  mingles  the  humor  of  his 
rural  character  with  just  enough  infotma- 
tion  to  make  the  book  of  interest  to  those 
who  did  not  see  the  show.  Illustrated. 
262  pp.    8vo. — N.  Y.  Mail  and  Express. 

Hypolympla;  or,  The  Gods  In  the 
Island.  By  Edmund  Gosse.  From  Lu- 
cian's  Dialogues  of  the  Gods  down  to  Dis- 
raeli's "Ixion  in  Heaven"  confabulations 
of  the  pagan  divinities  have  seldom  failed 
to  amuse.  A  tricksy  spirit  of  harmless  ir- 
reverence gives  an  added  zest  to  the  genre; 
we  may  perhaps  put  it  that  in  having  a 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  Zeus  or  Pallas  wc 
seem  to  get  something  of  the  piquancy  of 
profanity  without  its  guilt,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  we  laugh  at  them  we 
are  not  altogether  displeased  to  observe 
how  many  excellent  reasons  they  have  for 
laughing  at  us.  Mr.  Gosse  has  not  failed 
of  the  opportunity  which  this  literary  form 
affords  of  satirizing  all  manner  of  human 
foibles  and  fashions — from  the  affectations 
of  minor  verse  to  the  ugliness  of  many  of 
our  modes  and  places  of  worship — ^but  he 
has  also  done  something  more.  He  has 
given  us  many  fancies  prettily  conceived 
and  more  than  prettily  expressed,  and  we 
find  his  muse  of  levity  often  sobering  her- 
self into  companionship  with  poetry  and 
wisdom.  220  pp.  i8mo. — London  Satur- 
day Review. 

Labyrinth  of  the  World  and  the  Para- 
dise of  the  Heart,  The.  By  John  Amos 
Komensky  (Comenius).  Edited  and  trans- 
lated by  Count  Lutzow,  author  of  "A  His- 
tory of  Bohemian  Literature,"  etc.  A 
translation  of  an  allegory  written  by  Co- 
menius, A  great  educator  in  Bohemia. 
Written  from  the  standpoint  of  pessimism, 
it  takes  up  life  as  a  pilgrimage,  guiding  its 
subject  through  all  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  pointing  out  their  evils  and  dv/ell- 
ing  in  the  spirit  of  the  satirist  upon  fail- 
ure and  lack  rather  than  upon  success. 
The  translation  is  made  by  one  unfamiliar 
with  English  and  is  prefaced  by  an  account 
of  Comenius*  life  and  work  as  well  as  the 
relation  which  both  bear  to  his  educational 
theories.     347  pp.     i2mo. 

Master  of  the  Science  of  Right  Living, 
The.    By  Newell  Dwight  Hillis. 
see  review.  pa,e  489  ^^^^^^^^^^^(^QOgl^ 
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Musing     by    Campfire    and    Wayside. 

By  Dr.  W.  C.  Grey. 
See  review,  page  484. 

Perfect  Woman,  The.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Charles  Sainte-Foi.  By 
Zephirine  N.  Brown.  This  book  contains 
many  high  ideals.  Though  realizing  their 
impossibilities  in  most  cases,  yet  we  also 
realize  the  value  in  thus  holding  before 
us  a  lofty  example  the  eflfort  to  reach 
which  will  need  the  employment  of  our 
greatest  energies.     195  pp.     i6mo. 

Quarter  Century  of  Cremation  in  North 
America,  A.  By  John  Storer  Cobb.  A 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  cremation  m  the 
United  States  from  1873  to  the  present 
time.  A  list  of  public  crematories  is  pre- 
sented, a  table  of  annual  cremations  from 
1876  to  the  present  time,  the  total  amount- 
ing to  only  13,281,  and  a  bibliography  of 
the  subject.  The  author  is  the  president 
of  the  New  England  Cremation  Society. 
With  frontispiece.     189  pp.     i2mo. 

Select  Works  of  Goldsmith.  Compris- 
ing "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  "Plays 
and  Poems."  The  preface  by  Alfred  W. 
Powell  points  out  that  "one  immortal 
^  novel,  one  poem  and  two  comedies  here 
printed  comprise  all  the  writings  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  which  indisputably  belong 
neither  to  journalism  nor  hack-work."  No 
publisher  has  ever  brought  out  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  and  these  con- 
tain substantially  the  same  share  of  Gold- 
smith as  appeared  in  a  single  volume  pub- 
lished some  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  printed 
in  large  type  and  published  in  a  library 
8vo.  •'The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  is  pub- 
lished from  a  fifth  edition  of  1773-  434  PP- 
Svo. 

Shakespeare   in  Tale  and  Verse.     By 

Lois  (Jrosvenor  Hufrord.  Although  we 
could  not  wish  for  a  better  paraphrase  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  than  those  of  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb,  yet  even  a  more 
childish  rendering  of  the  stories  will  be 
found  in  this  new  book.  It  is  just  the 
book  with  which  to  instil  an  early  love  for 
Shakespeare  in  a  boy  or  girl  445  pp. 
i2mo. 

Soldier  in  Two  Armies,  A.  By  George 
Arthur  Andrews.  A  simple  story  of  a  boy, 
Charles  Abraham  Hart,  born  September 
30.  1881,  who  enlisted  in  Company  L  Sixth 
Mass.  Infantry,  June  17,  1898.  He  died  Vvhile 
in  service  in  Porto  Rico,  and  this  book 
gives  an  account  of  the  New  England 
home  from  which  he  came  in  Concord, 
Mass.  His  father,  Abraham  Hart,  was 
deputy  keeper   of  the   Massachusetts   Re- 


formatory. The  volume  has  its  value  in  an 
historical  sense  through  the  account  v/hich 
it  gives  of  the  life  of  a  private  soldier  dur- 
ing the  Spanish  war.  With  frontispiece. 
123  pp.     i2mo. 

Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  The.  Done 
into  English  from  the  Latin  of  Lucius 
Apuleius.  By  Walter  Pater.  Walter  Pa- 
ter's translations  from  Apuleius  are 
associated  in  this  book  with  reproduc- 
tions in  bistre  of  Mark  Antonio  Armon- 
di's  engravings  of  Raphael's  frescoes  at 
the  Villa  Farnesina.  The  page  is  a  roomy 
folio,  the  illustrations  occupying  the  upper 
third  and  the  text  being  printed  in  a 
graceful  italic  face.  The  Neapolitan 
Psyche  is  used  as  a  frontispiece,  though 
critical  opinion  does  not  now  look  upon 
this  statue  as  presenting  a  Psyche,  but 
instead  a  hermaphrodite.  42  pp.  Indexed. 
Quarto. 

Through   Hell  with   Hiprah   Hunt     By 

Arthur  Young.  Hiprah  Hunt  is  suppi-)scd 
to  be  a  lecturer,  reformer,  ex-preacher, 
poet  and  president  of  a  Dante  club,  who 
continually  and  earnestly  advocates  the 
justice  of  future  punishment.  He  became 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  he  must  find  the 
infernal  regions  and  prove  to  the  world 
that  the  place  is  not  a  myth.  His  travels 
occupied  six  weeks  in  the  fall  of  last  year, 
and  his  notes  of  travel  were  embodied  in 
a  poem  consisting  of  sixty-eight  cantos  of 
blank  verse  with  voluminous  "apparatus 
for  study,"  from  which  the  notes  in  this 
volume  have  been  abstracted.  Many  of 
the  pictures  are  really  amusing,  but  the 
text  of  the  travesty  on  Dante  is  not  cal- 
culated to  produce  an  alarming  amount  of 
hilarity.     8vo. — Philadelphia  Press. 

Twelve  Allegories.  By  Kathleen  Hay- 
dn Green.  These  twelve  allegories,  dedi- 
cated by  the  author  to  her  father,  Frank 
Green,  Lord  Mayor,  are  written  in  Scrip- 
tural phraseology  and  enforce  familiar 
views  in  brief  tales  evidently  suggested  by 
the  Gesta  Romanorum.  The  volume  is 
printed  in  attractive  form  and  is  a  most 
comely  issue.  With  frontispiece.  117  pp. 
i2mo. 

Wild  Fowlers;  or,  Sporting  Scenes  and 
Characters    of   the    Great    Lagoon,   The. 

By  Charles  Bradford,  author  of  *The  De- 
termined Angler,"  etc.  We  learn  a  great 
deal  in  these  pages  about  the  natural  his- 
tory of  wild  fowls  and  the  best  method  of 
taking  them.  Most  welcome  of  all  is  the 
quaint  talk  from  some  noted  sporting 
characters  who  live  near  the  Great  South 
Bay,  Long  Island.  The  book  should  serve 
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a  distinct  missionary  purpose  if,  by  its 
reading,  sportsmen  are  induced  to  favor 
an  abolishment  of  spring  shooting  after 
the  1st  of  April.  Illustrated.  175  pp. 
i2mo. — The  Outlook. 
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Oxford    History    of    Music,    The.     By 

H.  E.  Wooldridge.  Vol.  I.    The  Polypho- 
nic Period.     Part  I.    388  pp.    8vo. 


>      > 


NATURAL       HISTORY 

Familiar    Butterflies    and    Moths.     By 

W.  F.  Kirby,  F.  L.  S.,  author  of  "Euro- 
pean Butterflies  and  Moths,"  etc.  In  the 
present  work  the  author  has  admirably 
succeeded  in  giving  a  popular  account  of 
some  of  the  more  interesting  of  British 
butterflies  and  moths;  and,  looking  over 
the  beautiful  colored  figures — more  than 
two  hundred  in  number — we  see  many 
that  are  strikingly  like  our  own  butter- 
flies; indeed,  some  of  them  are  identical 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
author  has  a  pleasant  way  of  telling  what 
he  knows  of  these  beautiful  insects;  and 
it  is  well  that  we  learn  what  we  can  about 
them.  No  less  a  naturalist  than  Bates, 
who  wrote  the  classical  "Naturalist's  Ram- 
bles on  the  River  Amazons,"  has  said: 
"The  study  of  butterflies — creatures  se- 
lected as  the  types  of  airiness  and  frivol- 
ity—instead of  being  despised,  will  some 
day  be  valued  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant branches  of  biological  science."  This 
was  written  nearly  forty  years  ago,  or  pub- 
lished then;  and  the  "some  day"  has  ar- 
rived. Our  own  butterflies  and  moths  have 
been  pretty  fully  exploited  by  Scuddcr, 
Edwards  and  others;  but  their  several  pub- 
lications do  not  make  this  one  any  the 
less  desirable.  With  eighteen  special 
plates  containing  216  illustrations  in  color. 
136  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.— N.  Y.  Times  Sat- 
urday Review. 

Forest  Trees  and  Forest  Scenery.     By 

G.  Frederick  Schwarz.     Illustrated.     183 

PP-    i2mo. 

See  review,  page  475. 


Insect  Life.  Souvenirs  of  a  naturalist. 
By  J.  H.  Fabre.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  the  author  of  "Mademoiselle 
Mori."  With  a  preface  by  David  Sharp, 
M.  A.  Edited  by  F.  Merrifield.  An  accu- 
rate and  graphic  description  of  a  group  of 
insects  spoken  of  in  this  work  as  "indus- 
trial insects"  by  a  distinguished  French 
naturalist,  J.  H.  Fabre.  It  includes  a 
number  of  beetles,  wasps,  ichneumon  flies 
and  bees.  The  species  are  all  selected  from 
French  examples.  The  diction  is  lively, 
but  based  on  the  shrewdest,  closest  obser- 
vation, the  illustrations  are  carefully 
drawn  and  reproduced  in  lithographs.  M. 
Fabre  was  called  by  Darwin  "that  inimita- 
ble observer,"  and  is  one  of  the  first  liv- 
ing naturalists  in  the  insect  world.  316  pp. 
i2mo. 

Studies  of  Trees  In  Winter.  By  Annie 
Oakes  Huntingdon.  With  an  introduction 
by  Charles  S.  Sargent,  LL.  D.  Illustrated 
with  colored  plates  by  Mary  S.  Morse 
and  photographs  by  the  author.  191  pp. 
Indexed.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  475. 

Woodland  Orchids,  The.  With  stories 
of  orchid  collecting,  described  and  illus- 
trated by  Frederick  Boyle,  author  of 
"Camp  Notes,"  etc.  This  book  on  or- 
chids, illustrated  with  full-paged  colored 
plates,  contains  accounts  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  various  orchids  in  South  America 
and  Malaysia  by  the  collector  which  have 
appeared  in  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  the 
"Sunday  Times,"  "Black  and  White," 
"Chambers'  Journal"  and  "Wide,  Wide 
World."  This  is  interspersed  with  lists  of 
cattleya,  cypripedrium  and  other  genra, 
and  accounts  of  hybrids.  There  are  16 
plates.  The  general  plan  of  the  work  is 
to  associate  with  the  technical  description 
of  the  orchid,  the  account  of  its  hybrids, 
the  conditions  under  which  it  can  be 
grown  in  an  orchid  house  and  an  account 
of  its  discovery.    260  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 


>      > 


Best  Nonsense  Verses,  The.  Chosen 
by  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam.  This  is  a 
small,  dainty  treasure-book  of  comic 
poems.  They  have  been  skilfully  collected 
from  the  works  of  Lewis  Carroll,  Edward 
Lear,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  Guy  Whetmore  Car- 


ryl,  Oliver  Herford,  Gelett  B 
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They  are  all  characterized  by  a  full  share 
of  sprightly  wit  and  underlying  humor. 
6i   pp.     i8mo. 


In  the  Valley  of  the  Merrlnnack.     By 
Julia  Noyes  Stickney,  author  of  "Poems 
on  Lake  Winnipesaukee."    Illustrated.    66 
pp.     i8mo. 
See  review,  page  473. 

Ship  of  Silence  and  Other  Poems,  The. 

By  Edward  Uffington  Valentine.     161  pp. 

i2mo. 

See  review,  page  473. 

Such  Stuff  ae  Dreams.  By  Charles  E. 
Russell.  A  collection  of  verses  somewhat 
above  the  average  "jingle"  of  the  present 
day.  Many  of  the  pages  contain  verses 
instinct  with  appreciation  and  love  for  na- 
ture. There  are  some  really  worthy 
thoughts  embodied  in  beautiful  lan- 
guage in  the  book.  Decorated  by  Virginia 
Keep.    149  pp.    8vo. 

Turquois  and  iron.  By  Lionel  Josa- 
phare.  With  frontispiece.  104  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  473. 

Visions  of  Life.  By  Martha  Shepard 
Lippincott.  This  is  a  rather  large  collec- 
tion of  verses  on  all  manner  of  subjects. 
There  may  be  found  a  few  poems  worthy 
of  the  name  in  it,  but  the  greater  number, 
though  possessing  rhyme  and  rhythm, 
lack,  nevertheless,  the  truly  inspired  note 
of  the  poetic  spirit.  A  few  are  senti- 
mental, a  number  are  merely  common- 
place verse.  The  book  is  a  garden  that 
needs  weeding;  thorns  and  worthless  grass 
are  choking  the  blooming  flowers.  With 
frontispiece.     398  pp.     i2mo. 


With  Lead  and  Line.  Along  varying 
shores.  A  book  of  poems.  By  Charles 
Henry  Webb  (John  Paul).  11 1  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  472, 
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Measures  of  Nine  i-lundred  Double  and 
Multiple  Stars  Made  with  the  Eighteen- 
inch  Refractor  of  the  Flower  Astronoml- 
cai  Observatory.  By  Eric  Doolittle.  The 
second  publication  of  the  Flower  Observ- 
atory, Vol.  I,  has  not  appeared,  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, containing  measures  of  900  double 
and  multiple  stars  made  between  January 
I,  1897,  and  October  15,  1900,  including 
348  Burnham  stars,  471  miscellaneous 
stars,  principally  neglected  pairs  of  the 
Herschels  and  Struves,  and  55  stars  from 
the  German  catalogues  of  star  zones  and 
■i3  of  the  49  binary  stars,  whose  orbits 
have  been  computed  by  Dr.  See.  Wide 
and  easy  pairs  form  the  majority  of  those 
observed,  owing  to  the  small  number  of 
good  observing  nights,  the  south  horizon 
of  the  observed  being  particularly  lacking 
in  good  observation  sky,  owing  to  the 
smoke  of  the  neighboring  city.  The  star 
observations  are  accompanied  with  notes 
by  Mr.  Burnham.  Publications  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  L  Part 
III.      146  pp.     Paper.     8vo. 

Passenger    Traffic    of    Railways,   The. 

By  Walter  E.  Weyl.  This  discussion  of 
the  passenger  traffic  of  railroads  is  devoted 
half  to  a  general  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  other  half  is  taken  up  with  a 
minute  statistical  study  of  the  traffic  pol- 
icy of  European  Railroads  and  the  de- 
velopment of  passenger  traffic  in  Great 
Britain  and  continental  railways,  with  an 
analysis  of  the  profit,  the  cost  of  operation, 
the  growth  of  third-class  passage,  taxa- 
tion, the  legal  relations  of  the  passenger 
and  the  probable  future  of  railroad  traffic. 
The  work  is  not  an  exhaustive  study,  but 
groups  a  number  of  facts  not  easily  ac- 
cessible elsewhere.  Publications  of  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Series  in  Polit- 
ical Economy  and  Public  Law,  No.  16. 
249  pp.     Svo.     Paper. 


Ye  Mountaineer.  By  Bingham  Thoburn 
Wilson.  This  is  an  epic  poem  of  a  rather 
uncomfortable  length.  The  arrangement 
is  that  of  rhymed  couplets,  which  gives  a 
monotonous,  singsong  effect  to  the  whole. 
There  is  little  of  real  poetry  in  the  work, 
the  descriptions  contain  nothing  new  and 
are  not  in  any  way  realistic.  The  best  fea- 
ture of  the  book  is  the  illustrating,  done 
by  J.  Arthur  Day  in  color.    233  pp.    i2mo. 
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REFERENCE 

What's  What!    1902.     By   Harry  Quil- 
ter.     Illustrated.     1168  pp.     With  appen- 
dix.   i2mo. 
See    With    New    Books. 
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Gospels  According  to  St.  Matthew  and 
8t  Mark,  The.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev. 
the  Dean  of  Ely. 


Third  Book  of  Moses  Called  Leviticus, 
The.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Paterson,  D.  D. 
The  Temple  Bible  is  a  product  of  much 
careful  consideration  and  planning.  It 
represents  the  hope  fulfilled  to  furnish 
to  the  public  a  Bible  in  small  compass,  yet 
in  large,  clear  type,  in  substance  free  from 
doctrinal  or  denominational  bias;  in  other 
words,  as  literature  pure  and  simple. 
Numerous  notes  by  competent  scholars 
are  furnished  for  the  purpose  of  elucida- 
tion of  all  difficulties,  and  each  volume  is 
edited  by  a  separate  author,  who  in  every 
case  has  made  a  particular  study  of  the 
book  assigned  him.  The  series  will  be  is- 
sued in  twenty-four  i6mo  volumes,  of 
which  seventeen  will  be  devoted  to  the 
"Old  Testament"  and  seven  to  the  "New." 
It  is  also  purposed  to  publish  an  experi- 
mental volume  of  the  Apochrypha — ^viz., 
Ecclesiasticus — which  will  be  followed,  if 
the  public  desire,  by  the  remaining  Apoc- 
ryphal books.  The  work  promises  to  be 
an  important  step  in  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation and  will  probably  appeal  to  a  wide 
circle  of  readers  and  devotees  of  litera- 
ture. 


Study  of  Religion,  The.     By       Morris 
Jcstrow,  Jun.,   Ph.D.     394  pp.     Indexed. 
i2rao. 
Sec  review,  page  488. 

Teachers'  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  The.  By  F.  N.  Peloubet, 
D.  D.  The  authors  says:  "The  purpose 
and  methods  of  this  commentary  on  the 
Acts  are  in  the  main  the  same  as  those 
of  the  previous  volume  on  Matthew.  The 
great  object  always  before  me  remains 
unchanged — to  present  in  the  light  of  the 
latest  and  best  scholarship,  and  in  the 
side-lights  of  literature,  the  history  of  the 
Early  Church  as  recorded  in  the  Acts,  so 
clearly,  so  simply,  so  practically,  so  sug- 
gestively, that  persons  of  ordinary  oppor- 
tunity for  biblical  study  may  possess,  con- 
densed from  very  widely  scattered  sources, 
the  substance  of  the  best  authors  on  the 
subject,  with  many  references  for  those 
who  desire  from  study  and  investigation." 
The  same  general  plan  is  followed  as  in 
the  previous  issues  in  this  series.  It  opens 
with  maps  of  the  period,  gives  a  table  of 


the  chronology  of  the  Acts  grouped  on  the 
plan  proposed  by  nine  leading  scholars 
and  analysis  of  work.  An  introduction  pre- 
sents the  general  view  of  the  Acts  which 
now  obtains,  gives  recent  literature  in  Eng- 
land on  the  subject,  and  follows  the  text 
with  notes  explanatory,  historical,  exe- 
getical,  and  oratory  of  a  conservative 
character,  but  showing  full  familiarity 
with  the  last  results  of  research  and  study. 
Illustrated.     385  pp.     Indexed.     8vo. 

Twentieth  Century  New  Testament, 
The.  A  translation  into  modern  English. 
Made  from  original  Greek.  In  three  parts. 
Part  three:  The  pastoral,  personal  and 
general  letters;  and  the  revelation.  Com- 
pletes the  translation  into  modern  Eng- 
lish of  the  New  Testament,  extending  from 
Timothy  through  Revelations.  The  same 
general  plan  is  followed.  As  before,  each 
epistle  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  statement  as  . 
to  the  probable  place  in  which  it  was 
written  and  its  date.  No  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  authorship  of  Hebrews 
or  Revelations.  James  is  made  the  first 
product  of  the  Scripture  canon.  128  pp. 
i2mo. 


Via  Chrlsti.  An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  missions.  By  Louise  Manning 
Hodgkins,  M.  A.,  author  of  "A  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  Nineteenth  Century  Au- 
thors," etc.  During  the  Ecumenical  Mis- 
sion Conference  held  in  New  York,  April 
21  to  May  I,  1900,  an  organization  was 
made  including  all  the  women's  boards  of 
missions  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more 
thorough  study  of  missions.  The  first 
step  in  this  direction  was  a  simple  prelim- 
inary series  of  six  lessons  in  leaflet  form, 
issued  in  September,  1900.  This  volume 
succeeded,  and  is  intended  to  introduce  the 
subject  and  to  be  followed  by  studies  of 
modern  missions  in  particular  regions. 
Of  its  245  pages,  140  are  devoted  to  mod- 
ern missions.  Previous  chapters  give  a 
general  account  of  missions  divided  from 
Paul  to  Constantine,  to  Charlemagne,  to 
Bernard  Clairvoux,  to  Luther,  and  the 
Halle  missionaries.  The  treatment  is 
necessarily  extremely  general  and  follows 
received  authorities.  Each  chapter  is  ac- 
companied by  themes  for  discussion  and  a 
list  of  books  of  references,  with  a  table  of 
great  events,  great  names  and  great  pro- 
ductions. A  bibliography  closes  the  work, 
which  is  admirably  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study.  With  frontispiece^  .238  pp.. 
Indexed.     i6mo.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Hi&tory  of  Geology  and  Paleontology  to 
the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     By 

Karl  Alfred  von  Zittel.  Translated  by 
Maria  M.  Ogilvie-Gordon.  This  history 
is  one  of  a  series  prepared  by  the  Histori- 
cal Commission  of  the  Bavarian  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences.  It  has  been 
brought  down  by  its  author  to  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  text  has 
been  somewhat  curtailed  in  translation  in 
order  to  be  more  uniform  with  the  other 
volumes.  Topographic  geology  has  been 
omitted  entirely,  as  well  as  a  list  of  books 
of  references.  The  introductory  sketch 
fills  152  pages  of  the  562  in  the  book.  The 
history  of  geology  is  then  taken  up  in 
chapters  by  cosmical,  physiographical  and 
dynamical  geology,  petrography,  paleon- 
tology and  stratifigraphical  geology.  A 
full  index  of  authors  closes  the  work  and 
covers  fifteen  pages.  With  thirteen  por- 
traits.     541   pp.      1 2  mo. 


Modern  Chemistry,  Systematic.  By 
William  Ramsay,  D.  Sc.  This  sketch  of 
systematic  modern  chemistry  prepared  by 
an  authority  endeavors  to  cover  the  en- 
tire field  both  of  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry  given  with  great  brevity  and 
upon  the  lines  of  a  manual  rather  than  of 
a  descriptive  article.  The  Temple  Prim- 
ers. With  frontispiece.  197  pp.  Indexed. 
i8mo. 
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SELECTIONS 

New    England    Society    Orations,    The. 

Collected  and  edited  by  Cephas  Brainard 

and  Eveline  Warner  Brainard.    Published 

for  the  .Society.     Two  vols.     466.  418  pp. 

8vo. 

See  review,  page  480. 
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TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTTQN 

Egypt,  the  Holy  Land  and  Other 
Countries.  By  Vincent  Brunner.  An 
account    of    the    ordinary    trip    taken    by 


tourists  in  Europe  and  the  East,  reprinted 
from  a  local  newspaper  in  which  they  first 
appeared,  illustrated  by  half-tones,  with 
photographs,  and  closely  follow  the  guide 
book  with  some  flavor  of  personal  ob- 
servation and  adventure.    222  pp.    i2mo. 


Ribbon  of  Iron,  A.     By  Annette  M    B. 
Meakin.     Illustrated.     320  pp.     i2mo 
See  review,  page  479. 


Wanderings  in  Three  Continents.    By 

the  late  Captain  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton, 
K.  C.  M.  G.  Edited  with  a  preface  by  W. 
H.  Wilkins,  M.  A.  In  this  volume  are 
gathered  together  chapters  descriptive  of 
all  Burton's  most  important  journeys  dur- 
ing the  seventeen  most  active  years  of  his 
life.  He  told  these  tales  of  travel  before 
various  societies  and  in  various  volumes. 
His  famous  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  to 
El  Medinah  is  the  subject  of  the  first  chap- 
ter. It  is  told  with  a  simplicity  and  inter- 
est which  make  it  readable  for  the  busiest 
tourist  on  an  elevated  road  or  an  ocean 
steamer.  "A  Ride  to  Harez,"  the  second 
story,  contains  a  spirited  account  of  a 
night  attack  on  a  camp  at  Berbera,  and  of 
the  discouragement  of  being  censured  for 
upholding  British  authority  when  the  ex- 
pedition returned  to  Aden.  "To  the  Heart 
of  Africa"  and  "A  Trip  Up  the  Congo" 
describe  regions,  cities  and  conditions 
that  change  and  will  change  but 
slowly;  but  Burton's  visit  to  the 
Mormons  at  Salt  Lake  provid'-s  a 
chapter  which  reads  like  ancient  history 
in  this  country  to-day.  Burton  let  his 
poetic  fancy  play  about  the  Mormons  in 
his  book  on  the  subject  and  made  some 
prophecies  which  are  by  no  means  coming 
true,  or  are  likely  to  come  true.  The 
weakness  and  strength  of  his  interesting 
personality  are  curiously  revealed  to  us  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  seeing  his  point 
of  view  while  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  felt 
himself  as  far  away  from  England  as  if 
on  the  Congo,  and  judged  just  a  little  bit 
by  the  glamor  of  distance  and  the  per- 
spective of  fancy  when  he  wrote  his  book. 
But  in  the  chapter  printed  here  he  re- 
strains himself  to  lively  description,  and 
reveals,  as  in  his  accounts  of  his  African 
journeys,  his  courage,  brotherliness.  en- 
durance, humor  and  power  of  delightful 
and  sustained  narrative.  With  a  photo- 
gravure portrait  and  illustrations  by  A.  D. 
McCormick.  313  pp^  .8vo.— N.  Y.  Times 
Saturday  Review.]  by  LjOOQle 
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American  Mural  Painting.  A  study  of 
the  important  decorations  by  distinguished 
artists  in  the  United  States.  By  Pauline 
King.  This  study  of  mural  decoration  in 
the  United  States,  after  a  sketch  of  the 
work  of  William  Morris  Hunt,  takes  up 
in  succession  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Walker 
Art  Building,  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  Appellate  Courts  Building  in  New 
Yv^rk.  It  is  appreciative  in  its  tone  and  is 
fully  illustrated.     264  pp.     8vo. 

Anglo-American  Pottery.  Old  Eng- 
lish China  with  American  Views.  A  man- 
ual for  collectors.  By  Edwin  Atlee  Bar- 
ber, A.  M.,  author  of  "Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain of  the  United  States,"  etc.  This  vol- 
ume is  made  up  of  a  series  of  illustrated 
papers  prepared  by  the  writer  and  pub- 
lished in  the  "Clayworker,"  of  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.  "The  main  purpose  of  the  com- 
piler was  to  present  as  complete  a  list  of 
the  later  Staflfordshire  designs  in  dark 
blue  and  other  colors  as  possible,  so  clas- 
sified that  the  productions  of  each  potter 
should  be  grouped  together,  whereby  the 
identification  of  unmarked  pieces  might 
be  facilitated  to  some  extent  by  means  of 
common  border  devices.  It  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  present  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  views  for  the  reason  that 
they  would  not  be  required  by  collectors 
who  possessed  examples  of  china  bearing 
designs  described  nor  carry  definite  mean- 
ings to  those  who  did  not.  A  number  of 
illustrations  give  the  leading  examples 
and  a  catalogue  describes  individual  ex- 
amples generally,  with  their  size.  The 
work  covers  a  period  from  Revolutionary 
times  down  to  the  present,  the  last  illus- 
tration being  of  a  Bryan  and  Sewell  plate. 
Mr.  Barber  is  known  as  the  one  leading 
authority  on  this  subject,  which  he  has 
made  his  own  in  all  its  details.  Second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  201  pp. 
Indexed.     8vo. 

Correggio.  By  Estelle  M.  Hurll.  Miss 
Kuril's  contributions  to  the  Riverside  Art 
Series  need  but  little  recommendation. 
For  the  youthful  student  starting  out  in 
contemplation  of  art  and  the  artists,  no 
better  introduction  can  be  obtained  than 
the  admirably  simple  plan  of  setting  forth 
interpretations  and  accompanying  pictures 
as  embodied  in  this  art  series.  92  pp. 
i2mo. 


English  Church  Needlework.  By  Maud 
R.  Hall.  A  book  which  is  sure  to 
find  a  hearty  reception  among  wo- 
men active  in  church  work  is  ''Eng- 
lish Church  Needlework,"  a  guide  for 
workers  and  designers  of  frontals,  burses, 
chalice  veils,  bookmarkers,  pulpit  and  desk 
hangings,  alms  bags,  altar  linen,  stoles, 
banners  and  copes — all  the  artistic  em- 
broideries which  had  a  revival  in  England 
in  the  last  century,  in  consequence  of  the 
romanticist  movement  in  literature  and 
art,  and  still  more,  of  course,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  Oxford  movement. 
Church  needlework  is  not  merely  the  con- 
cern of  professional  artists  and  artisans; 
the  women  of  congregations,  especially  in 
smaller  places,  where  the  resources  of  the 
churches  are  not  great,  can  here  be  of  in- 
estimable service.  Miss  Hall's  book  offers 
them  full  instruction,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, in  the  matter  of  material,  designing 
and  stitches,  and,  in. addition,  a  series  of 
designs,  based  upon  the  best  old  models. 
Illustrated.  139  pp.  i2mo. — N.  Y.  Mail 
and  Express. 

Frescoes   In  the   Sixtine   Chapel,  The. 

By  Evelyn  March  Phillips.  A  single  vol- 
ume, believed  by  the  author  to  be  the  first 
which  has  hitherto  been  devoted  solely  to 
the  frescoes  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  attempt- 
ing to  indicate  their  place  in  the  history 
of  Italian  art,  their  painters,  the  religious 
scenes  depicted  and  the  great  religious 
scheme  which  the  series  embody.  The  crit- 
icism is  literary  rather  than  artistic  and 
does  not  enter  minutely  into  the  various 
questions  of  attribution.  Illustrated.  154 
pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 

Giotto.  By  T.  Mason  Perkins.  This 
sketch  of  Giotto  approaches  the  subject  al- 
together from  a  technical  standpoint.  The 
anecdotes  of  Vasari  are  omitted,  and  "lit- 
erary criticism"  has  no  place,  instead  the 
works  attributed  to  Giotto  in  the  successive 
stages  of  his  life  as  an  artist  are  taken  up 
in  detail.  Photographs  are  reproduced, 
and  the  historical  conditions  of  technical 
character  carefully  studied.  Great  Masters 
in  Painting  and  Sculpture.    144  pp.    i2mo. 

Greek  Art.  By  T.  W.  Heermance, 
Ph.D.  It  is  as  essential  to  acquire  a  taste 
for  good  art  as  it  is  to  acquire  one  for 
good  literature  and  as  necessary  to  study 
the  masterpieces  of  art  as  to  study  the 
masterpieces  of  literature.  Nearly  all  art 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  early  ages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  therefore  to  those  times 
we  turn  to  begin  our  studies.    Among  ex- 
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isting  remnants  of  Greek  sculpture  we  find 
some  of  the  noblest  works  of  all  times,  and 
it  is  to  contemplate  the  principal  of  these 
works  that  Dr.  Heermance  has  designed 
his  little  book,  "Greek  Art."  It  is  a  brief 
but  a  learned  and  penetrative  exposition, 
and  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  anyone. 
The  four  illustrations  in  photogravure  are 
particularly  fine.    25  pp.  i8mo. 

Pavenfient  Masters  of  Siena,  The. 
(1369-1562).  By  Robert  H.  Hobart  Cust, 
M.  A.  This  is  a  thoroughly  technical  expo- 
sition of  the  various  pavement  masters  of 
Siena.  There  are  some  valuable  illustra- 
tions given  and  the  text  is  well  adapted  to 
the  use  of  art  students.  Handbooks  of  the 
Great  Craftsmen.    155  pp.    Indexed.  i2mo. 

Progressive  Design  for  Students.  By 
James  Ward,  author  of  "Principles  of  Or- 
nament," etc.  This  volume  on  ornamental 
designs  gives  a  series  of  lessons  based  on 
the  South  Kensington  methods,  beginning 
with  natural  objects  and  using  them  in  pat- 
terns. The  author  in  a  preface  expresses 
the  hope  that  "the  book  will  be  useful  to 
masters  of  our  primary  schools  when  in- 
structing large  classes  in  rudimentary  de- 
sign, and  to  students  and  masters  of  art 
classes  also,  from  the  progressive  nature  of 
the  studies  illustrated  and  explained." 
With  forty-two  illustrations.    49  pp.    8vo. 

Saint     Anthony     In     Art     and     Other 
Sketches.    By  Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet,  au- 
thor of  "With  a  Pessimist  in  Spain,"  etc. 
Illustrated.     260  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,   page  478. 
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Chase  of  De  Wet  and  Other  Later 
Phases  of  the  Boer  War.  As  seen  by  an 
American  correspondent.  By  Frederick 
Hoppin  Rowland.  "And  every  one  was 
keen  to  close  with  De  Wet.  He  had  many 
admirers  among  Gen.  Ridley's  officers,  and 
while  discussing  our  dinner  before  the 
campfire  in  the  chilly  evenings  we  often 
spoke  of  how  we  would  make  a  guest  of 
him  if  we  ever  had  the  luck  to  make  him 
prisoner."  Thus  writes  Frederick  H.  How- 
land  in  this  book.  The  sentence  we 
have  quoted  indicates  as  well  as  a 
whole  book  of  writing  could  dc  it 
the  admiration  and  esteem  in  which 
brave  men  of  war  hold  each  other, 
though  fate  has  put  them  in  the  position  of 


enemies.  De  Wet  is  not  a  character  in  the 
book  until  the  eleventh  chapter  is  reached, 
and  to  the  end  we  get  no  view  of  him  and 
no  new  knowledge  of  his  personality,  his 
resources  or  his  relation  to  the  Boers 
through  whose  country  he  whirled  like  a 
lost  soul  eluding  extinction.  What  Mr. 
Rowland  does  give  us  is  such  a  picture  of 
the  drudgery  of  "cleaning  up  the  fag-end 
of  a  war"  as  no  one  else  has  written,  and 
into  this  he  throws  some  notable  vignettes 
of  Lord  Roberts,  Gen.  "Archie"  Hunter, 
the  real  hero  (or  joint  hero  with  Fighting 
Macdonald)  of  the  battle  of  Omdurmann; 
of  Broadwood,  the  man  who  squeezed  him- 
self out  of  the  jaws  of  death  at  Sauna's 
Post,  and  of  the  guardsman  general,  Me- 
thuen.  He  also  gives  us  his  frank  and  just 
opinion  of  Mr.  T.  Atkins  and  of  his  offi- 
cers. With  frontispiece.  203  pp.  i2mo. — 
N.  Y.  Mail  and  Express. 
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Phosphate 

It  soothes  and  strengthens  the 
entire  nervous  system,  by  supply- 
ing the  exhausted  and  debilitated 
nerves  with  a  natural  food,  pos- 
sessing the  needed  vitalizing, 
invigorating  and  life-giving  prop- 
erties. 

Gives  Perfect  Digestion 
and  Restful  Sleep. 
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•*  It  is  the  most  striking  imagi* 

native  production  thrpreseDt 

generation  has  witaessed."— 

The  Daily  Express ^  London. 


"  The  play,  with  its  varied  tneas* 
ures,  is  an  alluring  beauty.'* — - 
Tkf  Eifening  Postal  New 
York, 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  SOCIAL 
ETHICS 

By  Jank  Addams,  Hcid  of  *'  Hull  Howc^f"  Chictgo. 
joint  Author  of  "  Pb]l»nthTa|>]r  atidi  Social  Progrcsi." 

MRS.  SEELY'S  COOK  BOOK 

A   manuil    of   French    mnd   American    Cookery,    witii 

chapters  00  Domestic  Servanti,  their  Ri^hia  unct 

Do  tin,  and  mmy  other  DctAila  of  Hou»ehoCa  Man- 

■gcmcnt.     By  Mrs,  L,  Sielv.     Cloth,  crown  8vo. 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE  L 
A  Bidgraphy 

By  Hon*  Thomas  E.  Watson,  Author  of  "  The  Sior>* 
of  France,*'  etc-     llluitrated;. 

Cloth^  crown  8vo.,  $^.^%  nrt^  postAge  10  ceoti. 

THE  CARE  OF  DESTITUTE,  NEGLECTED  AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN 

By  Homer  Folks,  CammUiioner  of  Public  Chaiitiea  of  the  City  of  New  Yorte* 
Cloth,  16010,  |T,cio  nrr,  poita^e  9  cenu 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  MORMONS 

By  William  Albxakdks  Lin?t»  lomctinve  Manig:'eiiig 

Editor  of  ihc  Sew  York  Ft-ening  P^H.      Illustrftted. 

Ciotli,  MrOi(  $4,00  nrt,  postage  30  cenls. 

A  HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  THEO- 
RIESp  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL 

By  W.'ii.  A.  Dunning,  Profetsor  of  History  in  Colnm- 
hia  UnSvenitVi  Author  of  **■  Rmyi  on  the  CiHI  War 
and  Beconstructioti,"'  etc.  Cloth,  Sto.  JJ,50  net^  poK- 
Agc  18  ct». 

THE  SCENERY  OF  ENGLAND: 
And  the  Causes  to  wtttcli  It  l«  Du« 

By  the  Right  Hpk.  Lord  AvruLrHY  (5if  John  Litb- 
bock).     With  Qi»tiy  iUit»trationi  and  mapi. 

Cloth,  8vo^  fi-So  If*  poitagc  iS  ceau. 
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IF  I  WERE  KING. 

In  his  new  dramatic  romance,  "If  I 
Were  King,"  Mr.  Justin  Huntly  Mc- 
Carthy has,  without  doubt,  produced  a 
masterpiece.  It  is  evident  that  not  in 
the  field  of  fiction,  but  in  the  field  of 
the  drama,  Mr.  McCarthy  has  found 
the  line  of  work  to  which  his  abilities 
are  best  adapted. 

"If  I  Were  King"  is  an  echo  from 
the  past ;  it  is  a  faint  refrain,  sounding 
down  across  the  centuries  from  the 
days  of  Elizabethan  splendor,  a  refrain 
frwn  the  works  of  Marlowe,  Beau- 
mont, Fletcher,  Ben  Johnson  and 
Shakespeare.  It  forges  a  connecting 
link  between  the  present  day,  with  its 
dramatic  barrenness,  and  the  past  ages, 
with  their  marvellous  productiveness. 

Unfortunately,  literature  to-day,  in 
many  of  its  branches,  has  fallen  far 
below  the  standard.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  our  writers  have  been  and  are 
producing  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  numerous  volumes,  many  of 
which  we  admit  are  entertaining 
stories,  but  no  more.  If  merely  to 
amuse,  merely  to  kjjl  time  is  the  high- 
est aim  in  life,  then,  indeed,  hundreds 
of  American  literary  aspirants  are  ful- 


filling the  ideal  purpose;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  teach  mankind  the 
brotherhood  of  man ,  to  teach  the 
elevating  and  indespensable  influence 
of  nature  and  nature's  God,  and  the 
power  of  pure,  noble-minded  charac- 
ter, if  to  teach  true  literary  taste,  is 
the  goal  toward  which  our  authors 
should  be  striving,  then  the  number 
moving  in  the  right  direction  is  com- 
paratively small. 

Some  two  dozen  old  plots  have  been 
hashed  and  rehashed,  and  modified 
times  innumerable  to  furnish  plots  for 
some  hundred  or  two  hundred  divers 
novels;  some  five  or  six  historical 
events  and  historical  periods  have 
been  searched  and  researched,  stretched 
and  mangled  out  of  all  recognition  by 
the  countiess  occasions  on  which  they 
have  been  used ;  life  and  character  have 
been  presented  in  all  sorts  of  incon- 
gruous and  unnatural  forms;  puppets 
and  wall-paper  figures  of  all  descrip- 
tions have  strutted  pompously  across 
the  stage,  while — as  for  real  original- 
ity of  thought,  or  truly  artistic  expres- 
sion— well,  save  with  some  exceptions, 
one  might  as  well  look  for  the  solution^ 
of  psychography  from  a  Central  Afri-"^ 
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can  savage  or  for  grace  in  a  hippo- 
potamus as  expect  to  find  new  and 
valuable  ideas  or  beauty  and  ease  of 
diction  in  the  mass  of  present-day 
fiction,  drama  and  poety. 

Surely  the  world  at  large  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  there  ever  lived 
a  Thackeray,  a  George  Eliot,  or  a  Mere- 
dith; certainly  many  of  our  authors 
have  done  so,  or  they  would  have 
profited  more  by  the  perusal  of  some 
of  the  aforesaid  works.  At  any  rate, 
omitting  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  with 
his  apt  construction  and  exquisite  lit- 
erary style,  barring  Anthony  Hope 
and  his  "Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  excepting 
Stanley  J.  Weyman  and  his  unusual 
power  for  building  up  and  developing 
character  and  arranging  for  unexpec- 
tedly dynamic  conclusions;  excepting 
these,  together  with  some  few  others, 
the  writers  of  the  past  decade,  espec- 
ially the  writers  of  fiction,  h%ve  pro- 
duced nothing  save  works  of  more  or 
less  mediocrity. 

But  now,  Justin  McCarthy,  the  bril- 
liant  son  of  a  talented  father,  comes 
forward  with  a  work  of  so-called  fic- 
tion, but  in  reality  of  prose-drama, 
that  by  its  display  of  skilful  and  faith- 
ful character  delineation,  by  its  manipu- 
lation of  plot,  its  force  and  energy  of 
action,  and  its  intensely  dramatic 
power,  eclipses  the  works  of  both 
Hope  and  Weyman,  and  besides  prov- 
ing itself  worthy  of  high  literary  com- 
mendation, furnishes  material  for  a 
stage  production  that  promises  to  lead 
in  the  American  dramatic  world  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  months. 

"If  I  Weie  King"  resolves  itself 
without  effort  on  the  part  of  reader 
or  dramatizer  into  distinctive  acts;  it 
presents  a  construction  of  plot  and  an 
arrangement  of  situation  that  needs  no 
alteration  to  make  its  presentation 
practicable ;  it  introduces  a  number  of 
characters,  just  sufficient  to  serve  its 
completest  purpose,  and  beyond  this  it 
has  an  accuracy  and  suggestion  of 
environment  that  require  but  little 
augmentation  or  embellishment  to  pro- 


vide a  fitting  and  desirable  plan  for 
exquisite  scenic  eflfect. 

The  subject  of  the  work  is  wisely 
chosen.  Francois  Villon  is  and  ever 
has  been  a  most  fascinating  and  at  the 
same  time  baffling  figure  in  French 
history. 

Little  of  his  life  has  been  recorded. 
Therefore,  to  make  of  him  a  living 
character,  the  few  fundamental  facts 
must  be  adorned  from  purely  imagina- 
tive sources.  Mr.  McCarthy  proves 
himself  fully  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
evolves  by  means  of  intricate  and 
delicate  processes  of  imaginative  force, 
a  character  at  once  strong,  realistic 
and  magnetic. 

Villon  is  a  living,  breathing  piece  of 
humanity ;  humanity  endowed  with  all 
its  usual  attributes  of  mingled  good 
and  evil;  humanity  endowed  with 
more  than  usual  nobility  and  tender- 
ness, with  readiness  and  success  of 
action.  And  working  with  and  upon 
and  beneath  the  sway  of  this  central 
figure  are  some  half  dozen  others  of 
greater  or  less  degrees  of  importance. 
Louis  XL,  the  cringing,  avaricious, 
cruel  and  superstitious  monarch; 
Thebaut,  the  cunning  and  vindictive 
Grand  Constable  of  France;  Kath- 
arine, vivacious,  winning,  pure  in 
sentiment,  and  capable  of  consummate 
self-sacrifice;  and  the  five  or  six  Bo- 
hemian guests  of  Fircone  Tavern,  the 
blindlv  adoring  and  faithful  followers 
of  Villon. 

With  these  characters  sympathetical- 
ly and  forcefully  portrayed,  McCarthy, 
with  deft  and  picturesque  touches,  re- 
creates mediaeval  France  and  the 
Court  of  Louis  XL,  and  by  a  skilful 
management  of  action  and  a  tempered 
appliance  of  surrounding  influences 
constructs  scenes  vivid,  appealing  and 
delightful,  full  of  virility,  intense 
I)Ower,  startling  dramatic  eflfect;  now 
fouchingly  pathetic,  again  delightfully 
stirring,  following  one  after  the  other 
in  well-ordered  saccession  ;  increas- 
ing in  excitement  and  inspiring 
power  till  brought  to  a  highly  emo- 
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tional  pitch  in  the  strength  and  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  consummate  move- 
ment. 

It  is  a  drama  characterized  by  a 
loftiness  and  dignity  of  conception, 
by  a  quickness  and  decisiveness  of  ac- 
tion, by  inherent  vitality  and  fidelity, 
instinct  with  human  interest  and  ap- 


pealing power,  intensely  interesting, 
intensely  dramatic;  the  whole  em- 
bodied in  a  form  of  expression  terse 
but  graceful  and  pliant;  strong  but 
vibrant  with  passion ;  fluent,  coherent ; 
enhanced  here  and  there  by  a  passage 
of  almost  exquisite  poetic  and  musical^ 
prose.  Quentin  MacDonald.  ^ 
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HESTER  BLAIR. 

This  little  book  presents  what  we 
feel  to  be  a  faithful,  if  not  a  wholly 
attractive  picture  of  life  in  a  New 
England  fishing  town.  The  chief 
interest  in  the  book,  according  to 
the  author's  evident  purpose,  should 
centre  in  Hester  Blair,  a  beautiful, 
cultured  girl  belonging  to  the  town  ; 
and  her .  triple  love  story  ;  but  as 
a  matter-of-fact  it  is  an  entirely 
diflFerent  character  that  calls  to  itself 
the  closest  attention  of  the  reader,  and 
wins  for  the  author  the  greatest  ap- 
preciation and  commendation.  Hester 
Is  indeed  a  truly  lovable  young  woman, 
a  woman  worthy  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration, but  at  times  she  betrays  an 
uncomplimentary  feminine  weakness, 
while  at  other  times  she  displays  an 
exaggerated  and  unnatural  goodness. 
Featherly,  too,  is  in  some  cases  an  in- 
teresting, but  after  all  in  many  ways, 
unreal  figure ;  while  Fenton  is  a  purely 
nonsensical  creation,  intended  for  a 
vilHan,  but  in  reality  a  mere  puppet. 
But  in  Slack,  Slack,  the  faithful  ser- 
vant, the  devoted  friend,  the  ever-at- 
hand  guardian  of  Hester;  Slack,  the 
poor,  patient  lover  of  Millie,  Slack, 
the  shrewd,  reticent,  grim-humored 
fisherman;  Slack  is  a  being,  a  living, 
breathing  character,  worthy  of  con- 
templation, a  character  that  alone  will 
entitle  its  creator  to  a  further  attempt 
at  authorship. 

Environment,  description,  pictur- 
esque sketches  of  nature  and  local  sur- 
roundings do  not  distinguish  ''Hester 
Blair,"  a  brave,  but  futile  attempt  at 
tragedy  and  dramatic  eflfect,  shows 
forth  its  most  glaring  weaknesses, 
lifeless  figure  modelling  (with  the 
exception  above  mentioned)  deprives 
the  whole  structure  of  the  work  of 
strength  and  impressiveness ;  while  a 
generally  ordinary  style  of  writing,  a 
plain  but  lax  diction,  an  unomamented 
phrasing  at  once  refute  any  attempt  it 
upholding  "Hester  Blair"  as  a  model 
of    good    composition,    but    notwith- 


standing these  considerable  draw- 
backs, the  book  is  worth  reading,  if 
merely  for  the  sake  of  dear  old  Slack ; 
if  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  sterling 
merits  of  his  character ;  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  set  forth,  and  of  the 
pure,  wholesome  enjoyment  aflForded 
by  his  JroU,  dry  expression  and  his 
comical,  laugh-provoking  eccentricities. 
Slack  is  the  one  bit  of  humanity 
among  a  long  array  of  figure-pieces. 
Like  David  Harum,  in  the  book  that 
bears  his  name,  it  is  Slack  that  creates 
rhe  atmosphere  of  Hester  Blair,  that 
gives  it  interesting  force,  that  makes 
it  readable,  that  assures  for  it  a  place 
in  popular  fiction. 


AUDREY. 


Though  the  glory  of  the  historical 
novel  is  decidely  on  the  wane  and 
though  the  colonial  romance  has  had  its 
day,  yet  we  find  Mary  Johnston  once 
more  taking  early  Virginia,  Virg^ia 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  the 
background  of  her  new  storv, 
"Audrey." 

"Audrey"  is  a  tragedy,  deep,  im- 
pressive, full  of  the  pathos  of  life,  re- 
lieved but  little  by  a  play  of  the  lighter 
emotions.  The  intensity  of  in-terest, 
the  unexpected  developments  of  plot 
and  the  rapid  changes  of  situation, 
that  gave  "To  Have  and  to  Hold,"  so 
large  and  devoted  a  following  are  not 
the  qualities  that  characterize  the  later 
work.  "Audrey"  is  distinguished  by 
tenderness,  sympathy,  tragic  sorrow 
and  beautiful  resignation.  It  is  as  if 
the  author  had  passed  through  some 
ordeal,  which  had  left  its  impress  on 
her  writings.  Delicacy,  grace  and 
harmonv  with  just  a  -touch  here  and 
there  of  quiet  humor  make  "Audrey" 
not  a  better  story  but  a  better  piece  of 
literary  achievement  than  "To  Have 
and  to  Hold." 

The  character  sketching  is  full,  free, 
and  realistic  with  just  enough  of  the 
idealistic  touch  to  the  chief  charac- 
ters to  lift  the  tone  of  the  entire  work 
to  the  properg,ph^e<^@|^|he  little 
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brown-eyed,  brown-skinned  heroine, 
over  the  child,  over  the  girl  and  over 
the  beautiful  woman,  Audrey,  there 
rests  a  deep  and  subtle  charm,  a  charm 
that  is  but  intensified  by  the  cloud  of 
hazy,  golden  light,  the  vague,  half- 
indefinable  mist  of  fancy  that  enfold- 
ing this  wild,  free  creature  of  the  for- 
ests, bears  her  aloft  e'en  unto  her  na- 
tive mountains,  away  from  the  cruel 
injustice,  the  harassing  trials  of  the 
life  below,  up,  far  up  to  that  purer 


two,  its  joys,  its  sorrows,  its  mistakes 
and  last  of  all  its  tragic  termination  is 
an  appropriate  nucleus  for  a  deeply 
human  and  an  intensely  real  drama  of 
life,  while,  the  little  by-play  that  re- 
minds us  somewhat  of  Shakespeare's 
parallel  arrangements,  the  little  side- 
wooing  of  Angus  and  Truelove,  the 
Scotchman,  impulsive,  fiery,  passion- 
ate; the  charming  Friend,  sedate,  un- 
ruffled, passively  sweet,  makes  up  a 
little  play  of  its  own  that  is  full  of 
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atmosphere  that  so  completely  fits  her 
dreamy,  innocent  natvu-e.  Haward  is 
just  sufficiently  human  to  lend  even  a 
greater  fascination  to  this  strange  and 
wonderful  girl.  His  faults  are  the 
faults  of  the  t)rpical  eighteenth  century 
Virginian  of  the  upper  class  but  be- 
neaSi  the  outer  show  of  fine,  suave 
manners,  we  find  a  heart  sometimes 
sdfish  but  on  the  whole  tender,  gentle 
and  true.     The  love  story  of  these 


prettiness,  in  striking  contrast  in  its 
happy  ending  to  the  deeper,  and  in- 
tenser  story  of  Audrey  and  Haward. 
In  manner  of  writing  Miss  Johnston 
evinces  a  superior  style  in  this  her 
latest  work.  Virginia  has  become  a 
world  of  her  own  and  she  por- 
trays it  in  a  vivid,  picturesque 
manner  that  immediately  makes  ^ 
strong  appeal  to  the  lover  of  nature, 
and  the  worshipper  of  the  beautiful. 
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The  grandeur  of  ihe  mountains,  the 
wild  abandonment  of  the  forest,  the 
rippling,  mellow  music  of  the  streams, 
the  melody  of  birds  and  swec4,  per- 
vading fragrance  of  the  flowers  aU 
mingle  in  the  bright,  sunny  land  into 
which  Miss  Johnston  drops  her  pure, 
beautiful  story. 

"Audrey"  is  not  a  passing  novel  of 
the  twentieth  century,  many  of  its 
passages,  replete  with  sympathetic, 
artistic  appreciations  of  nature,  couch- 
ed in  skilfully  handled  English  of  a 
chaste,  poetic  type,  make  large  por- 
tions of  the  work  really  worthy  of  the 
name  of  "literature." 


WISTONS. 


The  Academy  of  January  25th  an- 
nounces the  arrangement  by  Mr  Fisher 
Unwin  for  a  new  series  of  novels,  to  be 
railed  "The  First  Novel  Library."  It 
is  stated  that  Mr.  Unwin  will  require 
a  book  to  reach  a  certain  level  of  excel- 
lence to  be  included  in  this  series,  and 
that  no  author  will  be  admitted  with- 
out the  publisher's  pledge  to  the  public 
that  he  has  sterling  worth.  The  first 
writer  to  be  thus  honored  is  Mr.  Miles 
Amber,  or,  as  the  Academy  puts  it, 
"o^'  Mr.  Miles  Amber. 

Now  who  this  gentleman  may  be  we 
know  not.  Neither  "Who's  Who  in 
England,"  nor  "Who's  Who  in  Ameri- 
ca," mentions  him,  while  none  of  the 
announcements  of  his  book,  "Wis- 
tons,"  throw  any  light  on  the  subject 
whatsoever,  wherefore  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  Mr.  Amber  is  a  new 
aspirant  in  the  literary  field  and  that 
his  "sterling  worth"  is  a  quality  yet  to 
be  proved. 

"Wistons"  has  one  characteristic 
that  compels  a  suspicion  of  genius,  but 
it  is  a  quality  that  after  reading  dispels 
all  such  suspicion.  "Wistons"  is  essen- 
tially peculiar,  its  author  having  to  all 
appearances,  gone  afar  for  his  subject 
as  well  as  for  a  method  of.handling  it. 
The  book  is  a  character  study,  but  the 


types  of  character  with  which  it  deals 
are  not  any  that  we  have  as  yet  met. 
True,  they  have  some  human  attri- 
butes, but  as  for  others  of  their  quali- 
ties, I  fear  we  should  have  to  go  back 
a  little  farther  than  mankind  to  dis- 
cover their  origin.  Not  that  there  ex- 
ists any  actual  coarseness  in  the  book, 
but  there  creeps  out  here  and  there 
those  little  freedoms  that  might  have  a 
place  in  a  regular  tale  of  Bohemia,  but 
that  placed  in  "Wistons"  seem  strang- 
ly  inconsistent  with  all  surrounding 
conditions.  The  combinations  that 
have  been  constructed  of  the  widely 
diversifying  vices  and  virtues  of  hu- 
manity, are  truly  ironies  on  human  na- 
ture in  general,  and  while  they  might 
be  regarded  as  merely  exaggerated  ex- 
emplifications of  society  in  some  of  its 
phases,  still  we  feel  by  no  means  ex- 
hilarated by  becoming  thus  closely  ac- 
quainted with  them,  while  we  do  feel 
decidedly  the  lack  of  any  enlighten- 
ment or  greater  intimacy  with  man- 
kind in  those  aspects  with  which  it 
would  be  to  our  profit  to  be  intimate. 
And,  added  to  this,  we  find  the  charac- 
ters moulded  by  Mr.  Amber,  to  be 
after  all  but  vague,  distant  creatures; 
they  do  not  appeal  to  us  as  real  flesh 
and  blood,  they  do  not  hold  us  inter- 
ested by  their  story,  the  book  possesses 
only  a  passing  attraction  that  is  scarce- 
ly sufficient  to  sustain  one  through  the 
reading.  Because  of  this  lack  of  inter- 
est, because  of  the  unentertaining  con- 
trivance of  plot  and  unenthusing  power 
of  scene,  and  lastly  because  of  the 
poorly  and  weakly  drawn  figures,  we 
fed  convinced  that  "Wistons"  though 
the  first  of  a  series  having  such  ex- 
clusive conditions,  does  not  fulfil 
those  conditions,  does  not  reach  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  excellence — ^unless  that 
degree  be  indeed  small. 


FOR  THE  BLUE  AND  GOLD. 

There  are  some  people  m  this  pro- 
saic old  world  who  have  never  ex- 
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pcrienced  the  delightful  sensations  of 
a  college  enthusiast,  who  have  neither 
had  a  glimpse  of  inner  college  life  nor 
beard  enough  about  it  to  become  im- 
bued with  the  college  spirit.  Pity 
them!  They  have  missed  the  very 
spice  of  existence,  for  what  is  so  ex- 
Wlerating  as  college  atmosphere,  so 
broadening,  so  perpetual?  It  renews 
oar  vigor,  expands  our  sensibilities, 
defies  annihilation. 

There  is  nothing  comparable  to  col- 
lege life  but  a  good  rousing  college 
story.  The  majority  of  graduates  of  our 
largest  universities  even  have  proven 
themselves  utterly  incapable  of  giving 
outsiders  in  general  a  favorable  im- 
pression of  their  Alma  Mater.  Joy 
Lichtenstein  henceforth  will  be  num- 
bered with  the  few. 

His  recent  production,  "For  the 
Blue  and  Gold,"  a  tale  of  life  at  the 
University  of  California,  is  stirring 
from  cover  to  cover.  His  descriptions 
of  the  rushes,  the  foot  ball  games,  the 
numerous  encounters  between  Soph 
and  Freshie,  are  so  vivid  that  one  has 
to  pinch  himself,  as  it  were,  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  is  not  there — 
that  he  is  neither  a  spectator  nor  a 
participant — that  he  is  simply  reading 
and  not  living  it  all. 

In  speaking  of  a  rush,  he  says: 
*The  freshman  costumes  afford  no 
end  of  amusement  to  onlookers.  Many 
are  the  comments  on  the  crazy  col- 
lege fellows.  Base  ball  suits,  foot 
ball  suits,  gjimy  overalls,  iron-colored 
sweaters,  and  coats  turned  inside  out, 
are  among  the  variety  of  costumes. 
Some  wear  no  coats,  but  content 
themselves  with  vests  turned  wrong 
side  out.  Few  wear  hats,  as  these 
will  soon  be  superfluous.  Instead, 
they  are  thrust  into  pockets  for  safe 
keeping.  At  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion, with  the  Juniors,  walks  James, 
|3:otten  up  regardless  of  appearance  in 
his  gardening  overalls  and  an  old  cut- 
away coat  turned  inside  out  and  but- 
toned closely  under  his  chin.  Be- 
neath the  coat — well,  'least  worn, 
soonest  mended,"  he  had  said  to  him- 


self. The  coat-tails  bobbed  erratically 
behind.  His  long,  stiff  hair  hung 
stiffer  than  ever.  Judging  from  ap- 
pearances, James  would  not  have  been 
a  safe  man  to  meet  alone  on  a  dark 
road  that  night.    *    *    * 

"And  here  begins  the  most  tr)ring 
time — the  wait  htiort  battle.  Some- 
where up  yonder,  back  of  North  Hall, 
the  enemy  is  forming  and  preparing 
to  swoop  down  upon  the  waiting 
freshmen.  But  the  sophomores  are 
taking  their  time  about  it,  well  know- 
ing from  sad  experience  of  the  pre- 
vious year  how  much  starch  every 
minute  of  inactive  suspense  is  taking 
out  of  the  freshmen  backbones.  Tense 
and  expectant,  with  every  nerve 
strung  to  its  utmost,  with  every  heart 
throbbing  like  a  feed  pump,  the  fresh- 
man line,  in  these  few  minutes,  com- 
pletely loses  the  bolstered-up  confi- 
dence with  which  it  had  started  from 
Dwight  Way. 

"Will  they  never  come?'  Hark! 
what  was  that  rumbling  noise?'  'Ha! 
there  the>  are !  No.'  'Do  you  think 
there's  anything  in  those  yarns  of 
neck-cracking  that  the  juniors  were 
getting  off?'  nervously  inquires  Rob- 
bins,  the  wee  freshman,  of  his  com- 
panion. Their  arms  are  locked  and 
the  other  feels  Robbins'  heart  go 
thump,  thump  against  his  elbow,  pain- 
fully distinct.  Robbins'  disease  is 
contagious.  The  other's  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  are  assuming  the 
stability  of  a  leaf.  They  both  are 
undergoing  an  attack  of  'rush  fright,' 
had  they  known  it — a  weakness  that 
has  siezed  the  stoutest  freshman  in 
his  day.  And  thev  are  not  alone  in 
that  long  wavering  line. 

"The  rush  is  on.  First,  pushing, 
heaving,  grappling;  some  are  lifted 
high  into  the  air  by  the  pressure.  Then 
they  begin  to  squirm  and  scramble  as 
they  endeavor  to  pull  each  other  to 
the  ground.     *     ♦     * 

"The  conflict  becomes    individual. 
No  more  rush  fright  now.    No  more 
thought  of  broken  limbs  or  cracked  e 
skulls.    It  is  now  every  man  for  him- 
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self.  Freshmen,  failing  to  give  their 
signal,  tie  one  another  up,  thus  miti- 
gating the  effect  of  their  superior 
numbers.  The  sophomores  make  no 
such  mistake,  as  they  know  their 
classmates  too  well.  Moreover,  they 
more  than  once  take  advantage  of 
this  freshman  blunder,  grabbing  up 
the  tied-up  man  before  the  mistake  is 
discovered,  and  so  the  two  piles  of 
prostrate  rushers  grow,  but  the  pile 
that  the  sophomores  are  guarding 
grows  the  quicker. 

"But  now  the  freshman  numbers 
have  dwindled  fast.  Those  left  real- 
ize that  their  cause  is  lost  by  the 
weakness  of  the  responses  to  cries  for 
assistance.  But  they  fight  doggedly 
on.  The  rush  is  not  won  until  every 
man  is  tied  up.  George  and  James 
are  about  the  only  ones  of  the  very 
strong  men  left,  and  they  are  fighting 
on  the  defensive.  Twice  James  has 
been  nearly  done  for,  but  each  time 
his  long  limbs  have  made  things  so 
hot  for  his  opponents  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  fasten  the  ropes. 
George,  too,  is  under  six  sophomores, 
having  a  hard  time  of  it.  But  shortly 
it  is  all  up  with  |X)or  George,  and  he 
joins  the  heap  of  his  tied-up  fellows 
over  at  the  back-stop,  leaving  several 
black  eyes  and  bruised  sides  in  his 
wake. 

"Soon  they  are  all  tied  up,  and 
nearly  a  hundred  boys  lie  dumped 
down  by  the  back-stop.  Then  the 
sophomore  glee  breaks  its  bonds,  and 
joining  hands  they  cavort  around 
their  supine  captives,  yelling  their 
class  yell  and  singing  'The  Jolly 
Sophomore.' 

"But  soon  the  upper  classmen  tire 
of  this  and  the  freshmen  are  cut  loose, 
after  a  rush  that  has  lasted  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Freshmen  stand  up  and 
stretch  themselves.  Then  they  move 
off  with  a  defiant  class  yell.  Thev 
haveJ  had  their  first  encounter,  met 
their  first  defeat,  but  are  not  subdued. 
Experience  has  been  gained  and  the 
time  is  yet  to  be.*' 

E.  D.  Y. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  WEAK 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  has  given  us  a  novel 
that  reminds  us  of  Cooper's  work  and 
yet  has  little  in  it  to  cause  the  compari- 
son except  the  straightforward  manner 
of  the  telling,  the  wealth  of  local  color 
and  the  rapport  between  author  and 
characters.  The  reader  seeking  "fine 
writing"  or  expert  phrase- juggling 
will  not  be  pleased  with  this  story,  for 
it  is  told  simply  and  without  attempt 
at  ornament.  The  work  is  not  tame 
because  of  its  simplicity  of  style;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  full  of  movement. 
Its  adventures  will  thrill  and  stir  the 
most  hardened  novel-reader.  The 
effectiveness  of  these  adventures  rests 
upon  their  actuality.  The  scene  of  the 
book  is  laid  in  New  France  and  the 
New  Hampshire  grants.  The  time  is 
that  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
The  hero  is  the  son  of  a  brave  English- 
man whose  sword  had  been  drawn  in 
the  cause  of  France  and  whose  ser- 
vices had  been  rewarded  by  the  grant 
of  an  estate  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
General  is  murdered  by  his  stepson. 
The  son  barely  escapes  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  slayer.  The  murderer 
seeks  to  oust  our  hero  from  his  manor. 
The  contest  between  the  two  men  is 
one  of  life  and  death.  Into  the  strug- 
gle comes  a  sturdy  American  -wnxKis- 
man,  his  sister  and  an  Indian  of  great 
cunning.  The  girl  is  the  central  char- 
acter of  the  story,  for  about  her  the 
action  revolves,  but  the  movement  is 
cyclonic,  whirling,  sweeping  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  into  the  woods  of 
the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain.  The 
hero  and  the  heroine  fall  in  love,  as 
might  be  ex;pected ;  but  the  author 
handles  the  love  interest  with  skill, 
never  obtruding  it  and  yet  keeping  it 
so  in  evidence  as  to  give  a  beauty  and 
softness  to  the  narrative  that  would 
otherwise  be  somewhat  garish.  The 
title  of  the  book  is  as  effective  as  it  is 
far-fetched,  but  for  all  that  it  is  sym- 
bolical, inasmuch  as  the  great  merit  of 
the  work  is  effectiveness. — Baltiffwre 
Sun.  ^'9'^'^"^ 
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ALLIN  WINFIELD. 

Mr.  George  Ethelbert  Walsh  has 
very  graciously  contributed  his  mite 
to  the  present  overwhelming  fund  of 
fiction.  "Allin  Winfield"  is  an  inter- 
esting, though  slightly  obscure  tale  of 


capes,  many  of  which  savor  strongly 
of  the  impossible,  wonderful  kidnap- 
pings, rescues,  remarkable  duels,  etc., 
with  a  double  love  affair  between,  the 
whole  consummated  in  a  blissful  con- 
clusion, this  is  the  burden  of  many  a 


"  1  GRASPED  THE  BRIDLE  OF  THIS  POWERFUL  CHARGER  " 

From  "AIHn  Winfield  " 


combined  land  and  sea  adventure.  It 
is  merely  the  same  old  story  related 
over  and  over  again  and  completely 
worn  out  with  telling.  A  young  man, 
who  rises  from  poverty  to  success 
through  a  series  of  hair-breadth  es- 


modern  tale,  it  is  also  the  burden  of 
Mr.  Walsh's  tale. 

An  attempt  at  dramatic  effect,  at  ex- 
citement, with  characters  but  poorly 
drawn,  and  style  ordinary,  sometimes 
immature — this  is  "Allin  Winfield." 
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HE  TOOK  HER  HAND  REVERENTLY 


From  "The  Fifth  String" 


JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA  AS  AN 
AUTHOR.* 

With  **The  Fifth  Strtng"  a  delight- 
fully greatful  and  poetic  romance,  Mr. 
John  Philip  Sousa  makes  his  bow  and 
enters  the  charmed  circle  of  American 
author-ship. 

The  musician  instinct  in  the  man 
shows  a  new  development  and  words 

♦"The  Fifth  Strlrs."  by  John  Philip  Sousi 


have  become  the  medium  of  express 
sion  for  a  gentler,  more  ethereal  pasi 
sion  than  that  expressed  in  the  racy, 
vivacious  notes  which  are  usually  iden- 
tified with  the  genius  of  the  "Mardi 
King." 

The  book  is  small  and  by  no  means 
powerful ;  merely  a  pleasant  little  idyl, 
full  of  simplicity,  grace,  and  puf^ 
sentiment :  picturesque  and  delicate  in 
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coloring,  with  just  a  slight  haze  of  mys- 
tery to  blend  and  soften  out  the  lines 
and  angles  and  xmmerge  the  whole  in 
a  shimmering  maze  of  fine,  indefinite 
tints.  It  is  a  vignette  in  pastel;  not 
an  impressive  painting  wrought  in  oil 
and  its  daintiness  is  refreshing  to  con- 
template. Little  of  plot,  no  complica- 
tion, the  space  of  an  hour  suffices  to 


peruse  it,  yet  that  hour  must  needs  be 
one  of  unalloyed  pleasure  to  the  fas- 
tidious reader  who  is  looking  for  en- 
tertainment apparelled  almost  fault- 
lessly. 

Passion,  tender,  vibratory,  stimula- 
ting; pathos,  deep,  subtle,  and  inspir- 
ting ;  true  Love  in  all  its  sheltered  dig- 
nity; calm  Death  in  all  its  awesome 


j:-,--1m   : 


IF  YOU  DO  NOT  PLAY  ON  IT  WE  SEPARATE  FOREVER 

From  "The  Fifth  String 
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majesty;  Dante's  shadow  in  Diotti; 
Mephistopheles  and  Faust  in  the  sell- 
ing of  the  soul  dissatisfied;  man's  am- 
bition, woman's  jealousy;  the  inevit- 
able tragedy;  all  written  in  music 
within  the  author's  heart,  all  trans- 
ferred in  words  to  paper,  to  the 
inner  harmonic  accompaniment. 
Smoothly  flowing,  languidly  flamboy- 
ant, Mr.  Sousa's  style  of  composition 
more  than  satisfies,  with  its  full,  free 
rhythm.  And  in  keeping  with  this 
general  air  of  gracefulness,  Mr.  How- 
ard Chandler  Christy  has  transformed 
some  of  Mr.  Sousa's  more  beautiful 
word  sketches  into  vivid  artistic  pic- 
tures that  as  illustrations  combine  with 
a  tasteful  cover  design  to  make  the 
volume  more  than  ordinarily  attractive. 


E.     AY.     HORNUNG'S     LATEST 
NOVEL. 

*'  At  Large  ''  is  in  nowise  a  disap- 
pointing story.  Continuance  of  interest, 
the  force  to  grasp  and  hold  the  atten- 
tion, and  the  power  of  playing 
upon  the  emotions,  are  here  ex- 
emplified in  all  truth.  From  the 
begining  to  the  end  of  the  book, 
not  a  line  is  wearisome,  not  a  page 
produces  the  slightest  feeling  akin  to 
tedium.  The  surroundings  are  pic- 
turesque and  vivid,  the  scenes  are 
changeful  and  varied,  the  characters 
are  strong  with  the  magnetism  of  real- 
ity, the  whole  is  told  tersely  and 
strongly,  not  marked  by  any  especial 
elegance  or  grace  of  expression,  but 
with  a  quickness  of  movement  well 
adapted  to  the  type  of  story,  now  and 
then  softened  into  a  more  gentle,  more 
tender  form  when  dealing  with  love 
or  with  sorrow.  All  the  passion  and 
the  pathos  of  life,  all  the  struggles,  all 
the  temptations  of  humanity,  are  here 
portrayed  and  by  their  very  realness 
appeal  to  our  keenest  sympathies. 
We  have  friends,  we  have  acquain- 
tances, in  Dick,  in  Alice,  in  Colonel 


Bristo  and  Jack  Flint,  while  we  can 
easily  conceive  of  a  villain  of  like 
attributes  with  "Sundown ;"  and  it  is 
in  "Sundown"  that  the  author  dis- 
plays his  greatest  skill. 

We  know  Mr.  Hornung's  usual  vil- 
lains with  their  humor  despite  their 
wickedness,  but  Ned  Ryan,  adias 
"Sundown,"  alias  Mr.  Miles;  "Sun- 
down," evil  to  the  core,  yet  with  just 
a  tiny  spot  untouched  by  the  general 
decay;  "Sundown,"  the  bushranger, 
the  blackguard,  the  wife-deserter,  the 
murderer,  we  hate  his  evil  ways,  his 
falsehood  and  hypocrisy;  nevertheless 
some  strange,  half-repulsive,  half-at- 
tracting force  fascinates  us  and  calls 
forth  our  sympathy  and  at  least  our 
pity  for  the  hunted  man  and  for  the 
tragic  termination  of  his  wicked  life. 

"Sundown"  is  just  the  right  char- 
acter about  which  to  centre  an  excit- 
ing story,  and  the  cleverness  with 
which  Mr.  Homung  has  contrived  to 
make  this  villain's  personality  act 
upon  and  influence  the  other  charac- 
ters in  the  work,  denotes  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  a  penetrative  in- 
sight into  the  innermost  mind  pro- 
cesses of  man  as  well  as  an  ingenuity 
in  producing  telling  effects,  that  is 
refreshing  and  in  every  way  agreeable 
to  meet  with.  A  writer  of  men  must 
understand  men  thoroughly,  and  Mr. 
Homung  does  understand  them,  he 
has  observed  and  studied  them,  and 
he  uses  his  knowledge  to  picture  them 
to  others  in  a  delightful  and  engross- 
ing manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  has  before 
been  hinted,  he  possesses  but  little  gift 
of  expression,  though  clear  and  sim- 
ple, he  is  often  crude  and  unfinished, 
lacking  that  polish,  ease  and  smooth- 
ness that  makes  mere  writing  "litera- 
ture." There  are  ruts  here  and  there 
that  mar  the  general  aspect,  but  even 
the  most  fastidious  is  likely  to  lose 
himself  in  the  bewildering  maze  of 
comedy  play  and  tragedy  action  that 
supports  the  strength  of  the  work 
throusfhout. 
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THE  CLOISTERING  OF 
URSULA. 
This  IS  a  rather  ordinary  tale,  the 
scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  Italy.  The 
story  is  that  of  the  feud  between  the 
Ucelli  and  the  Neri;  the  latter  of 
which  overwhelm  the  former,  the 
mother,  daughter  and  youngest  son 
only  escaping  from  the  general 
slaughter.  This  son  falls  in  love  with 
the  beautiful  Ursula,  ward  of  his  fam- 
ily's enemy,  Ugolini  Neri,  and  rescues 
her  from  the  clutches  of  her  guar- 


dian, ostensibly  to  place  her  safely  in 
a  nunnery,  but  woman-like,  where  a 
young  and  handsome  man  is  con- 
cerned, Ursula  discovers  that  she  pre- 
fers a  cloister  in  the  heart  of  Andrea 
rather  than  one  in  a  religious  institu- 
tion. The  story  is  exciting  and  though 
in  nowise  deep,  with  little  in  it  that 
evinces  more  than  average  narrative 
ability,  yet  it  keeps  the  attention  of 
the  reader  on  the  alert  throughout 
and  affords  to  the  reader  a  few  pleas- 
ant hours  of  keen  enjoyment. 


"THE  HOST.  THE  VINTNER.  AND  THE  FRA  DONATO  COVERED  HER 
WITH  THE  HUGH  BOTTOMLESS  CASK" 

From  "The 
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A    STRIKING   tALE   OF    MOD- 
ERN FRANCE. 

Mr.  Max  Pemberton's  gift  for  making 
the  greatest  improbabilities  appear 
most  probable  has  seldom  been  shown 
to  so  great  an  advantage  as  in  his  new 
story,  **The  Giant's  Gate."  This 
is  an  historical  novel,  but  happily 
it  deals  with  a  new  phase  of 
French  history,  one  that  has  here- 
tofore not  been  used  as  the  setting  for 
a  romance;  it  pictures  and  pictures 
vividly,  modem  France  in  the  Drey- 
fus period  and  in  the  present  admin- 
istration of  President  Loubet,  and 
Mr  Pemberton  has  let  pass  no  oppor- 
tunity for  using  to  the  utmost  the 
dramatic  possibilities  of  the  times. 

He  shows  us  a  brilliant  and  forcibly 
striking  panorama  of  Parisian  life,  its 
wild  mob,  its  society  realms,  its  Bo- 
hemia, its  Anarchists;  the  pages  of 
the  book  are  like  moving  pictures  that 
hurry  across  the  screen  with  madden- 
ing rapidity,  permitting  only  momen- 
tary glimpses  of  each  phase  of  exis- 
tence in  the  great  French  metropolis. 
General  Davignon,  the  youngest  Gen- 
eral of  France,  and  the  handsomest, 
most  accomplished  gentleman  in 
Paris ;  Davignon,  the  idol  of  the  popu- 
lace, his  name  on  every  lip,  is  pic- 
tured as  caught  in  the  eddying  whirl 
of  reckless  ambition,  using  the  natural 
popular  craving,  now  again  broken 
forth  with  renewed  passion,  the  nat- 
ural craving  for  a  monarchy,  for  a  re- 
establishment  of  imperialism,  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  the  high  place  that 
he  so  zealously  desires.  Yet  it  is  not 
a  false  ambition,  not  an  entirely  sel- 
fish craving,  but  in  early  days,  the 
hope  of  a  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  in 
later  days  the  true,  unselfish  purpose 
of  a  patriotic  man  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, that  moves  Davignon. 

We  meet  him  first  in  a  Parisian  mob, 
from  which  we  hear  the  incessant  cry 
of  "Vive  la  Davignon!''  We  leave 
him  in  a  prison,  sentenced  there  for 
a  year,    with    banishment  to  follow: 


and  just  without  the  prison  waits  a 
beautiful  English  girl,  looking  for- 
ward eagerly  to  his  release,  to  her  re- 
union with  her  lover. 

The  work  is  distinguished  not  so 
much  by  able  character  sketching,  al- 
though that,  too,  is  done  skilfully  and 
really,  but  rather  by  vivid  scenic  por- 
trayal, by  skilled  picturing  of  condi- 
tions, presenting  French  life  and  man- 
ners, and  French  characteristics, 
French  enthusiasm,  restlessness  and 
recklessness,  and  as  a  contrast  clever- 
ly introducing  a  slight  element  of 
English  bluntness  and  solidity  into 
this  wild  vortex  of  movement  and  ir- 
responsibility, an  introduction  that  af- 
fords delightful  and  amusing  enter- 
tainment. Then  to  complete  his  won- 
derful imaginative  feat,  Mr.  Pember- 
ton brings  forth  a  new  submarine  ves- 
sel, the  invention  of  which  promises 
to  France  the  conquest  of  the  world, 
but  its  creator  is  a  maniac,  who,  dis- 
appointed in  love,  destroys  his  mar- 
vellous achievement  and  attempts  to 
assassinate  Davignon. 

The  book  is  forceful,  exciting,  mag- 
netic, absorbing  from  cover  to  cover, 
and  its  dash  and  go  action,  its  unceas- 
ing movement,  and  its  unfailing  in- 
terest promise  for  it  a  cordial  recep- 
tion at  the  hands  of  lovers  of  good 
stories. 


LACHMI     BAI,     THE      INDIAN 
JEANNE  D'  ARC. 

*'  Lachmi  Bai  "  possesses  one  feature 
that  distinguishes  it  from  the  vast 
majority  of  contemporary  novels — it 
takes  up  a  subject  hitherto  but  lit- 
tle touched  upon.  The  great  Sepoy 
Rebellion  has,  it  is  true,  been  used  be- 
fore as  the  iL^asis  for  a  romance,  but  it 
has  not  as  yet  been  so  often  worked 
over  as  to  exclude  all  possibility  for 
the  introduction  of  new  ideas  or 
new  modes  of  treatment.  The  story 
of  Lachmi  Bai,  otherwise  called  the 
Jeanne  d'  Arc  of  India,  affords  a 
splendid    opportunity ^^ji^^i  thrilling 
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and  delightful  romance,  an  opportun- 
ity that  has  hardly  been  used  to  its 
fullest  advantage  by  Mr.  Michael 
White  in  his  newly  published  story. 

Mr.  White  has  given  a  clear,  inter- 
esting account  of  the  struggles  of  this 
brave  and  beautiful  Indian  princess 
against  her  English  foes ;  he  has  given 
a  picturesque  and  partly  realistic  por- 
trayal of  the  chief  characters  that  im- 
mediately surrounded  the  youthful 
maiden  and  that  alternately  helped 
and  hindered  her  by  their  intrigues 
and  stratagems,  but  the  strong,  vivid- 
ly drawn  picture,  the  impressive  pres- 
ence of  natural  environment,  the  deep 
perceptive  interpretation  of  the  time 
is  missing.  The  work  lacks  the  in- 
spiring ring  of  the  battle  cry,  it  lacks 


the  sweep  and  excitement  of  war ;  the 
figures  of  Lachmi  Bai  and  her  most 
intimate  associates  stand  out  too 
plainly  against  a  weak  indefinite  back- 
ground, while  the  love  interest  which 
skilfully  managed  could  have  been 
made  more  potent,  is  rather  clumsily 
handled  until  the  last  few  pages  of 
the  book,  in  which  the  d)dng  Lachmi 
and  her  lover  say  farewell  to  one  an- 
other in  a  pathetic,  vivid  and  telling 
scene. 

The  work  is  in  reality  but  an  at- 
tempt, yet  it  holds  the  essentials  of  a 
good  novel.  A  little  more  matur- 
ity, a  little  more  virility  of  stroke,  a 
little  more  local  coloi:,  and  Lachmi  Bai 
might  stand  side  by  side  with  some  of 
our  most  popular  romances. 


BIOGRAPHIES 
AND  HISTORY 


ROBBSPIBRRB — HENRY  V. — FENKLON— WALES 


HILATRE  BELLOC'S  BIOGRAPH- 
ICAL WORK  ON  ROBES- 
PIERRE.* 

Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  has  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  field  of  bio- 
graphy by  his  able  work  on  Danton. 
His  reputation  as  an  accurate,  equably- 
minded  I  ecorder  of  historical  facts  and 
as  a  penetrative  interpreter  of  great 
character,  gained  for  him  by  the  first 
work,  will  in  nowise  suffer  but  will 
rather  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
virile  and  eloquent  study  that  the 
young  Oxfordian  has  made  of  that 
stronger,  more  complex  figure  of 
the  French  Revolution,  Robespierre. 

Maximilian  Robespierr^  is  one  of 
the  enigmas  of  history.  Danton  was 
not  an  enigma.  His  character  was 
strong  even  to  dynamic  forcefulness 
but  it  was  simple  and  a  record  of  its 
career  could  be  handled  with  free,  easy 
strokes,  that  enabled  Mr.  Belloc, 
warmly  enthusiastic,  wholly  absorbed 
in  his  subject  to  write  a  biography  that 
in  strength  of  interesting  power,   in 


magnetic  attraction  was  akin  to  a 
drama,  yet  little  at  variance  with  the 
actual  facts.  Robespierre  however, 
presents  more  complications,  facts  in- 
numerable have  been  collected  con- 
cerning him,  but  they  are  contradic- 
tory,— ^paradoxical  facts,  they  are  the 
facts  in  the  life  of  a  prominent  figure 
in  a  prominent  time  but  they  are  not 
the  interpretations  of  the  personality 
of  a  peculiarly  constituted  man.  Now 
Robespierre  has  been  misjudged  in 
many  respects,  in  his  own  day  he  was 
too  greatlv  idealized.  On  his  shoul- 
ders has  been  laid  by  contemporane- 
ous and  modem  criticism  the  burden 
of  the  atrocities  that  characterized  the 
"Reign  of  Terror."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  crimes  were  not  instigated 
by  Robespierre,  who,  though  not  en- 
tirely unblameable,  was  nevertheless, 
more  carried  along  by  events  than  en- 
gaged in  directing  the  course  of  them. 
Our  author  states  in  his  preface  that, 
giving  imagination  free  scope,  it  were 
easy  to  make  Robespierre  the  central 
figure  of  an  inspiring  drama  or,  mak- 
ing use  of  the  vast  mass  of  material  2 
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at  hand  and  holding  closely  to  it,  it 
were  equally  easy  to  produce  a  volu- 
minous chronicle ;  but  to  effect  a  com- 
bination of  the  two,  to  give  an  explana- 
tion of  the  man,  is  quite  a  different 
and  a  far  more  difficult  matter. 

Notwithstanding,  -this  is  the  purpose 
of  the  work  and  allowing  for  some 
slight  faults,  Mr.  Belloc  has  ad- 
mirably brought  it  to  realization..  A 
Frenchman,  on  his  father's  side,  he  is 
prq>ared  for  the  task  that  he  has  un- 
dertaken by  a  rich  and  warm  enthusi- 
asm and  a  whole-souled  respect  for 
the  traditions  of  the  French  nation, 
tempered  by  the  intellectual  force  of  a 
great  English  university  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  he  came  at  an  early 
age;  and  the  result  is  that  in  his  his- 
torical and  biographical  work  he  is 
unusually  unbiased  in  his  judgments 
and  unprejudiced  in  his  views.  In 
consequence,  the  seeming  paradox  that 
envelopes  the  strange,  insignificant, 
naturally  undistinguished, Robespierre, 
strong  neither  in  force  of  character  or 
brilliancy  of  achievement,  in  no  sense 
great  yet  .the  true  embodiment  of  a 
great  period  in  the  history  of  a  gjeat 
people  is  capably  cleared,  a  fact  that 
proves  plainly  Mr.  Belloc's  merit  as 
an  appreciative  and  penetrative  biog- 
rapher. 

"Robespierre"  ?s  no  ordinary  biog- 
raphy. Mr.  Belloc  moulds  his  charac- 
ter as  he  would  mould  the  chief  char- 
acter of  a  novel  or  of  a  drama,  he  gives 
life  and  being,  he  gives  it  environ- 
ment and  to  the  environment,  he  adds 
local  coloring,  he  makes  the  character 
not  a  mere  figure-head  but  a  moving, 
acting  piece  of  humanity  who  stands 
out  clearly,  vividly :  a  truth,  a  reality. 
Not  the  sweeping,  powerful  eloquence, 
not  the  enthusiastic  hero-worship  of 
"Danton,"  but  a  more  staid,  a  more 
quiet,  analytical  attitude,  the  gravity 
and  almost  severity  of  the  philosopher 
is  sustained  throughout  the  book  and 
this  rare  combination  of  serious- 
minded  chronicle  with  creative  imagin- 
ation makes  the  work  one  of  great  en- 
tertainment and  thorough  interest,  a 


work  that  it  behooves  us  to  appreciate 
and  appreciating,  render  due  thanks 
and  gratitude  to  the  author  for  its 
production. 


HENRY  v.— THE  TYPICAL  ME- 
DIAEVAL HERO. 

This  latest  addition  to  the  "Heroes 
of  the  Nations"  series,  is  an  admir- 
able biography  of  the  great  Lan- 
castrian King,  who  for  centuries,  has 
held  the  reverence  and  affection  of  the 
English  people.  Henry  V.  was  not 
only  a  great  sovereign ;  he  t)rpifies,  as 
a  warrior  and  statesman,  the  ideal  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  His  story  has  been 
told  in  the  quaint  old  chronicles  of  the 
time,  his  fame  has  been  sung  in  ballad 
and  preserved  in  popular  legend,  and 
the  pen  of  Shakespeare  has  enshrined 
his  deeds  in  immortal  verse.  Such  a 
life,  apart  from  its  historic  import- 
ance, is  full  of  dramatic  interest,  and 
Mr.  Kingsford  has  availed  himself  of 
a  fine  opportunity  to  make  a  biogra- 
phy which  has  all  the  color  and  vivid- 
ness of  a  romance. 

The  reign  of  the  fifth  Henry  of 
England  came  at  a  time  when  the 
social  and  political  fabric  of  the  me- 
diaeval world  was  slowly  but  surely 
passing  away.  Forces  of  disintegra- 
tion were  at  work  and  no  man,  how- 
ever great  his  genius,  could  have 
averted  the  inevitable  result.  But,  as 
one  of  the  last  chapters  in  an  age 
which  was  now  coming  to  a  close, 
Henry's  reign,  short  as  it  was,  is 
filled  with  the  splendor  of  great  deeds 
of  war  and  statesmanship.  Ascend- 
ing the  throne  in  1413,  the  King  at 
once  entered  upon  that  policy  whidi  in 
nine  years  made  him  the  most  formid- 
able potentate  in  Europe.  He  had 
early  served  his  apprenticeship  in  war 
and  statecraft,  and  the  experience 
gained  during  the  Welsh  Rebellion 
and  afterwards  as  a  member  of  his 
father's  Council,  gave  the  young  King 
an  unsuspected  mast^i;y^f^^he  prob- 
lems of  his  time. 
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From  his  accession  to  his  death  in 
1422,  Henry's  Hfe  was  one  of  extra- 
ordinary activity.  No  subject  con- 
nected with  what  he  conceived  to  be 
his  duty  as  King,  was  either  too  g^ea;t 
or  too  trivial  for  his  masterful  mind. 
He  was  interested  in  art  and  learn- 
ing; he  strove  to  give  England  the 
best  domestic  government  possible ;  he 
sought  by  maJcing  treaties  with  the 
states  of  the  Mediterranean  to  pro- 
mote commerce,  and  with  a  strong 
hand  he  put  down  piracy.  He  was  a 
man  of  unconquerable  will  and  lofty 
aims.  He  believed  that  his  title  to  the 
Kingdom  of  France  was  a  rightful 
one,  and  he  swept  that  country  in  cam- 
paign after  campaign  to  subdue  it  to 
his  authority.  Early  in  his  career 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
where  the  yeoman  of  England  crushed 
the  reckless  chivalry  of  France.  On 
that  stricken  field,  Henry  led  his  host 
in  person  and,  with  his  barons,  fought 
upon  the  heaps  of  the  slain,  much  as 
the  Homeric  heroes  waged  their  con- 
test over  the  body  of  Patroclus. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  sov- 
ereign aroused  the  admiration  of  his 
subjects.  He  was  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  was  dear  to  the  imagination  of 
his  chivalric  age.  Wherever  he  jour- 
neyed he  was  received  as  a  conqueror. 
Both  nobles  and  commons  regarded 
him  with  a  feeling  of  awe  not  un- 
mixed with  affection,  for,  while  he 
was  as  true  as  steel  to  his  friends, 
Henry  oould  punish  with  severity  any 
infraction  of  the  law,  or  of  his  rules 
of  discipline.  That  this  admiration 
was  no  formal  thing  such  as  is  usually 
given  royalty,  can  be  seen  in  the 
tribute  which  his  son's  Council  passed 
after  the  great  monarch's  death.  He 
is  called,  "the  beam  of  prudence  and 
the  example  of  righteousness,  the  in- 
vincible King,  the  flower  and  glory  of 
all  Knighthood." 

In  concluding  his  estimate  of  Henry 
v.,  Mr.  Kingsford  remarks :  "He  was 
the  perfect  pattern  of  the  mediaeval 
hero,  bom,  as  it  were,  out  of  due 
time  and  instinct  with  all  the  tradi- 


tions of  the  past.  His  ideals  were 
those  of  authority  in  church  and  state, 
of  a  King  who  ruled  a  willing  people 
as  a  trust  from  God,  of  a  society 
based,  not  on  equality,  but  on  the 
mutual  interchange  of  rights  and  obli- 
gations. It  is  a  noble  theory,  the 
mediaeval  vision  of  a  golden  future 
that  is  yet  far  distant.  Still  if  Henry 
was  the  champion  of  a  lost  cause, 
nothing  can  rob  him  of  the  fame  due 
to  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
the  quest  of  a  great  ideal.  A  special 
charm  and  pathos  must  always  attach 
to  the  memory  of  that  princely  hero 
who,  through  the  splendor  of  his 
achievements,  illumined  with  the  rays 
of  his  glory  the  decline  of  the  me- 
diaeval world." 

Mr.  Kingsford's  book  is  a  meritor- 
ious work,  based  upon  a  careful  study 
of  the  abundant  records  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  He  has  sought  to 
gather  the  main  facts  of  his  hero's  life 
from  the  contemporary  chronicles, 
and  has  woven  from  their  g^arrulous 
|>ages  a  story  at  once  charming  and 
pathetic.  In  perfect  sympathy  with 
his  subject,  he  has  tempered  his  criti- 
cal estimates  with  a  wise  prudence, 
ever  careful  that  the  stirring  drama 
shall  not  obscure  the  sober  facts  of 
history.  The  author's  style  is  clear, 
elegant  and  at  times  picturesque.  His 
descriptions  of  battles  and  sieges  are 
vigorous,  but  not  overloaded  with  de- 
tails. As  a  whole  the  book  is  excellent 
in  tone  and  strong  in  execution.  It  is 
likely  to  meet,  it  certainly  deserves, 
the  same  hearty  approval  which  has 
already  welcomed  the  earlier  volumes 
of  this  interesting  series. — Albert  S. 
Henry. 

FENELON. 

Popular  education,  mysticism,  ora- 
tory, philosophy,  political  morality, 
and  literature  are  difficult  fields  for 
leadership,  and  yet  in  each  of  them 
Fenelon  inspired  his  age.  Lives  of 
Fenelon  by  De  Ramsai,  Bausset,  La- 
mennais.  and  Crousle  have  been  read 
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by  the  scholar,  but  he  must  now  read 
in  addition  "The  Life  of  Francois  De 
Fenelon,"  by  Viscount  St.  Cyres.  This 
gives  us  a  new,  and  the  latest,  setting 
of  the  life  of  the  great  churchman. 
It  contains  eight  illustrations  from  en- 
gravings of  Fenelon,  Madame  Guyon, 
Madame  Maintenon,  Bousset,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  Malebranche.  Here 
we  have  also  a  bibliography  of  Fene- 
lon, which  is  classical  and  compre- 
hensive, containing  forty-nine  titles. 
An  additional  merit  is  a  chronological 
table  comparing,  from  1651  to  1715, 
the  principal  events  in  Fenelon's  life 
with  French  literature,  church  history, 
and  political  history. 

Fenelon's  life  has  been  called  a  race 
for  worldly  ambition  which  ended 
with  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. Fenelon's  grace  and  ease  of 
style  was  gained  by  the  hard  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

His  aim  at  all  times  was  to  wield 
power  over  the  wills  of  men.  In  his 
youth  he  was  proud,  a  law  unto  him- 
self, caring  little  for  the  praise  or  the 
blame  of  men;  and  the  standards  of 
excellence  set  by  others  had  little  or 
no  charm  for  him.  Endowed  with  so- 
cial tact,  grace  and  sympathy,  his  am- 
bition in  oratory  led  him  to  enter  the 
church.  And  through  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  he  moved  his  age. 
Two  natures  were  at  work  in  him: 
self-assertion  and  a  passion  for  humil- 
ity, and  each  strove  for  the  mastery. 
Sanctity  is  a  form  of  genius,  and  it 
is  not  given  to  a  man  to  attain  the 
degree  of  it  which  he  likes.  Grace 
rather  than  strength,  often  morbid, 
lacking  in  simplicity,  and  a  born  dip- 
lomatist, is  a  fair  view  of  his  charac- 
ter. In  society  he  ruled  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  his  manner,  and  he  was  neither 
passionate  nor  masterful  among  men. 
Oratory  first  opened  to  him  the  door 
of  fame.  In  society,  and  in  public, 
wherever  he  was,  he  was  listened  to; 
the  people  were  anxious  to  hear  what 
he  said,  and  how  he  said  it.  He 
grappled  with  the  whole  question  of 
the  '^Education  of  Girls."    He  styled 


the  education  of  that  day  as  "twelvt 
years  to  the  dancing  master,  and  no 
years  to  forming  sound  habits  of 
thought.  The  education  of  girls  fits 
them  for  nothing  but  to  sleep,  to 
grow  fat,  to  look  pretty,  and  say  silly 
things."  Fenelon  on  this  agreed  with 
Timothy  Dwight:  "Education  is  not 
mere  learning,  or  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge — the  acquisition  of  a  trea- 
sure to  be  laid  up  in  the  mind,  and  to 
remain  there  without  living  energy. 
Education  is  the  cultivation  and  de- 
velopment of  thinking  power,  and  a 
man  who  has  not  secured  for  himself 
this  has  so  far  wasted  his  years  of 
education." 

In  the  seventeenth  century  he 
taught  a  mysticism  which  was  ruth- 
less in  its  stoicism.  Man  holds  ac- 
tual ccwnmunion  with  God  not  only 
when  he  prays,  but  as  well  when  he 
thinks.  Fenelon  was  a  man  of  society, 
but  he  was  also  a  man  of  prayer,  one 
who  trembled  before  God.  Mysticism 
was  not  for  monks,  but  for  mm.  At 
business  one  could  live  in  cheerful 
and  hourly  obedience  to  God.  Life 
would  then  be  perpetual  prayer,  for 
a  life  of  prayer  means  going  about  the 
day's  duties  with  the  sole  intention  of 
pleasing  God. 

After  the  "Maxims  of  the  Saints" 
was  published  his  enemies  increased. 
Bossuet  was  his  chief  antagonist,  and 
it  was  through  his  influence  that  Fene- 
lon was  driven  from  court.  In  politi- 
cal democracy  Fenelon  was  a  prophet 
and  was  a  rigid  opponent  of  absolut- 
ism in  government.  James  Bryce  in 
his  "Studies  in  History  and  Jurispru- 
dence," tells  us  of  the  so-called  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth,  which  is  less  stable 
than  the  land-holding  class  of  old 
days,  and  much  less  high-spirited. 
"Meanwhile  the  general  levelling 
down  and  up  which  has  created  what 
we  call  modem  democracy  has,  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  those  whom 
rank  and  tradition  had  made  'natural 
leaders,'  increased  the  opportunities 
of  strong-willed  and  unscrupulous 
men,  restless  and  redcless,  versed  in 
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popular  arts,  and  adroitly  using  that 
most  powerful  of  all  agents  for  propa- 
gating uniformity  of  opinion  which 
we  cil  the  newspaper  press,  power- 
ful because  it  drives  the  individual 
to  believe  that  if  he  differs  from  the 
mass,  he  must  be  wrong." 

Bossuet  believed  and  taught  that 
the  King  was  the  viceroy  of  the  Al- 
mighty. He  was  responsible  to  God, 
but  not  to  men.  He  was  king  by 
divine  right.  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
claimed  he  was  the  State,  and  he 
claimed  he  was  an  exception  to  all 
rules  of  morality.  The  millions  were 
made  to  serve  one  man.  To  this 
Fenelon  replied  that  the  best  kings 
were  unprofitable  servants.  He  op- 
posed Machiaval  and  Mazarin  in  their 
political  absolutism.  Free  Trade  was 
the  solution  in  economics.  The  hu- 
manity of  his  "Telemaque"  is  mag- 
nanimous. His  famous  Dream  City  of 
Salentum  is  nobler  thain  Thomas 
More's  Utopia,  or  Plato's  Republic. 
He  scorns  the  great-man  theory  of 
studying  history,  and  demands  its 
study  in  terms  of  the  progress  of  the 
people.  Between  him  and  the  modern 
historian  there  is  this  fact  which  is 
admitted  to-day:  Institutions  are  not 
everything;  they  are  no  more  than  the 
lawful  offspring  of  Ideas;  and  the 
truest  history  is  the  histoiy  of  these 
same  Ideas. 

Andrew  Jackson  Sullivan. 


WALES. 


Wales  has  long  suffered  for  the 
want  of  an  adequate  trustworthy  his- 
tory. It  has  at  last  been  supplied,  in 
broad  outline,  though  not  in  detail,  by 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  O.  M.  Ed- 
wards' long-expected  volume  in  the 
"Story  of  the  Nations"  Series.  His 
work  represents  the  first  fruit,  not  the 
full  harvest,  of  modern  historical  re- 
search, while  the  very  title  of  the 
series  in  which  it  is  included  has  im- 
posed obvious  limitations  on  him. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
half  Dr.  Powel's  "Historic  of  Cam- 
bria/* published  in  1584,  continued  to 


be  the  classic  authority  on  Welsh  his- 
tory, and  in  Wales  no  gentleman's 
library  was  deemed  complete  without 
a  copy.  Since  the  appearance  of  its 
eighth  edition,  in  1832,  there  have 
been  but  four  serious  attempts  at  a 
history  of  Wales. 

The  magnitude  of  the  research 
which  is  necessary  before  a  detailed 
history  of  Wales  can  be  written  seems 
to  have  appalled  students,  so  that  the 
production  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  has  been  limited  to  a  little 
isolated  work  on  special  periods  and  a 
few  experimental  text-books  for  the 
use  of  schools.  After  these  years  of 
comparative  barrenness  comes  Mr. 
Edwards'  book,  and  it  differs  essen- 
tially from  its  predecessors.  It  does 
not  aim  at  being  a  learned  work,  but 
it  nevertheless  bears  the  impress  of 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  results 
of  research  on  both  the  Welsh  and 
English  sides,  the  author's  plan  being 
to  bring  out  clearly  the  main  outlines 
of  his  country's  story,  to  trace  with  a 
free  and  bold  hand  the  course  of  its 
development,  and  to  sum  up  in  large 
suggestive  generalizations  his  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  complex  influences 
which,  accumulating  through  the 
ages,  have  made  Wales  what  it  is  at 
the  present  day. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  limitations  of 
the  series,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has 
performed  an  extremely  difficult  task. 
He  has  also  made  a  very  judicious  se- 
lection of  illustrations  to  explain  and 
embellish  his  text.  Besides  some 
thirty  views  of  castles  and  churches 
and  many  glimpses  of  mountain  scen- 
ery, these  include  "A  Typical  Welsh 
Face"  (that  of  the  poet  Islwyn,  pre- 
viously described  as  "typically  Iber- 
ian"), a  portrait  of  Lord  Keeper  Wil- 
liams (from  the  painting  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford),  and  a  photograph 
of  Mr.  Goscombe  John's  sculptured 
memorial  to  the  Llansannan  worthies. 
There  are  also  useful  outline  maps, 
showing  the  divisions  of  Wales  at 
various  periods. 

— London  Atbenoetivu 
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TWO  INTEREST- 

ING  STUDIES  IN      what  is  Shakespeare— Shakkspeare*s  Pi.ots 

SHAKESPEARE 


In  this  unique  volume,  it  is  the  au- 
thor's purpose  to  show  significantly 
the  value  of  the  Shakespearian  plays, 
and  the  need  of  an  earnest  and  uni- 
versal study  thereof.  Mr.  Sherman 
feels,  as  indeed  do  many  of  our  mod- 
ern students,  that  Shakespeare,  though 
dutifully  lauded  and  revered  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  reading  public,  nev- 
ertheless is  in  reality  but  little  read, 
and  in  a  still  less  measure  appreciated. 
As  is  poignantly  remarked  in  the  early 
pages  of  the  volume,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  persons  who  take  especial 
pride  in  displaying  on  their  library 
shelves  complete  sets  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  in  many  cases  arrays  of  elabo- 
rate and  costly  volumes,  yet  these  very 
l)ersons  themselves  rarely,  if  ever,  take 
out  a  single  volume  for  perusal,  much 
less  for  close  and  extended  contempla- 
tion. Instead  they  speak  of  Shakes- 
peare and  his  writings  admiringly  but 
vaguely,  and  in  brief;  while  on  the 
last  half  dozen  popular  romances  is- 
sued from  the  press  they  can  and  do 
talk  voluminously. 

The  fact  is  this:  Few  persons  are 
educated  to  a  sufficiently  high  degree 
to  warrant  their  understanding  or 
even  attempting  to  interpret  the  uni- 
versal master.  They  know  from  tra- 
dition, and  from  reading,  that  Shake- 
speare is  considered  by  the  most  emi- 
nent authorities,  the  greatest  genius 
that  the  world  has  ever  known,  but 
they  feel  that  they  themselves  are  in- 
competent to  comprehend  the  quality 
of  this  great  genius;  they  feel  them- 
selves unable  to  realize  its  enormous 
sweep,  its  unfathomable  depths ;  an  at- 
tempt to  peruse  the  plays  wearies 
them;  the  whole  seems  to  them  but 
an  insoluble  enigma. 


And  yet,  Shakespeare  is  not  a  puz- 
zle. If  ever  any  writer  came  fully  in 
touch  with  universal  humanity,  if  ever 
any  man  portrayed  character  so  diver- 
sified and  genuine  in  all  its  various 
attribuies,  if  ever  any  man  wrote  for 
all  people,  of  all  times  and  of  all  places, 
surely  it  was  Shakespeare. 

His  works  are  not  enigmas ;  but  they 
are  plays,  and  unfortunately  the  world 
of  to-day  does  not  read  plays,  it  reads 
— novels.  Very  aptly  does  Mr.  Sherman 
speculate  on  the  different  condition  of 
affairs  that  might  exist  had  Shake- 
speare been  a  writer  of  fiction ;  he  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  Shakespeare  de- 
voting himself  to  the  novel,  were  he 
alive  to-day.  But  speculations  pale 
before  realities.  Shakespeare  is  not 
alive  to-day;  when  he  was  alive  he 
wrote  dramas,  and  the  drama  seems 
to  present  some  inconceivable,  but  at 
the  same  time  unsurmountable  diflS- 
culties  to  the  general  reader;  it  seems 
a  thing  to  be  feared,  certainly  to  be 
avoided.  Its  approach  is  enveloped  in 
duskiness. 

Now,  fully  realizing  the  import  of 
this,  and  knowing  how  necessary  to 
complete  ^education  and  culture  is  the 
study  of  Shakespearian  drama,  as  well 
as  comprehending  the  need  of  a  revival 
of  the  old  models  in  stemming  the 
present  overwhelming  tide  of  mediocre 
writing,  Mr.  Sherman  planned  this 
work  entitled  "What  is  Shakespeare?" 
His  design  was  to  set  forth  such  a 
guide  to  the  study  of  the  plays  that  the 
evident  drawbacks  might  be  consider- 
ably reduced  and  an  incitement  given 
to  a  more  earnest  effort  to  become  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  one  great 
dramatist  of  the  world. 
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Mr.  Sherman's  idea  has  been  ad- 
mirably carried  out.  His  endeavor  to 
indicate  the  value  of  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  Shakespeare  is  couched  in 
terms  skillfully  chosen  and  pointedly 
convincing.  His  exposition  of  some 
of  the  more  important  plays,  each  rep- 
resentative of  a  particular  period  in 
the  dramatist's  career,  is  lucid,  suc- 
cinct and  masterly,  comprising  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  construction,  charac- 
ter development  and  style;  while  his 
chapter  on  Shakespeare  the  man, 
though  not  quite  so  interpretative  and 
perceptive  of  the  personality  of  the 
genius  as  we  should  desire,  is  notwith- 
standing a  valuable  addition  to  wlat 
precedes  and  lends  the  work  even  a 
greater  degree  of  interest  than  it  would 
otherwise  have. 


An  appropriate  companion-book  to 
Mr.  Sherman's  '*What  is  Shake- 
speare?" would  be  "Shakespeare's 
Plots,"  a  new  study  by  William  H. 
Fleming.  "What  is  Shakespeare?*' 
as  has  before  been  stated,  deals  more 
partiatlarly  with  Shakespeare  the  man, 
and  the  value  of  a  close  intimacy  with 
his  personality  and  genius,  especially 
as  evinced  in  his  plays. 

Now,  "Shakespeare's  Plots"  is  a 
work  that  deals  essentially  with  the 
dramas  themselves,  irrespective  of 
speculative  interpretation  of  the  genius 
that  created  them.  The  drama  as  a 
work  of  art   is   the  kevnote  of   Mr. 


Fleming's  study,  and  this  subject  he 
discusses  at  some  length  in  an  attrac- 
tive and  enlightening  prefatory  essay, 
the  argument  of  which  convinces  us 
of  the  importance  of  a  dramatic  study 
as  well  as  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
therefrom.  Then  the  author  very 
clearly  and  succinctly  defines  a  drama, 
and  gives  the  chief  points  in  its  frame- 
work, after  which  he  analyzes  in  thor- 
ough, painstaking,  yet  withal  interest- 
ing manner,  five  of  the  Shakespearian 
plays  themselves,  "Macbeth,"  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Julius  Caesar," 
"Twelfth  Night,"  and  "Othello." 

The  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Flem- 
ing in  thus  taking  up  the  plays  is  an 
unique  one.  Instead  of  treating  each 
broadly,  generally,  he  maps  out  step  by 
step  Shakespeare's  mode  of  construc- 
tion. The  play  is  literally  pulled  to 
pieces,  and  each  point  in  its  arrange- 
ment, in  its  building,  is  carefully  con- 
sidered, the  reason  for  its  being,  the 
manner  of  its  being,  its  significance 
and  its  effect.  In  this  way  he  re-builds 
what  has  been  destroyed  by  his  tear- 
ing-down process,  and  the  result  is 
that  his  reader,  instead  of  possessing  a 
fragmentary  idea  of  the  play  as  com- 
posed of  so  many  scenes  and  acts, 
obtains  a  conception  of  each  play  as  a 
whole  and  as  a  work  of  art,  the  essen- 
tial property  of  which  is  unity. 

Both  books  are,  without  doubt,  wor- 
thy contributions  to  the  study  of 
Shakespearian  literature. 

Quentin  MacDonald, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Missions— The  Science  OF  Pbnoi.ogy— Napoi.eons*  Letters 
TO  Josephine— ScHi^EY  and  Santiago— Thoughts  for  the 
Sundays  of  the  Year 


MISSIONS. 
Here  are  two  books  on  Missions 
showing  the  statesmanship,  the  scien- 
tific knowledge,  the  philosophic  grasp, 
which  in  current  life  is  given  to  fields 
little  cultivated  in  the  literature  of  the 
past.  These  books  are :  Dr.  Warneck's 
"Outline  History  of  Protestant  Mis- 


sions from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Present  Time,"  and  Dr.  Dennis's 
"Centennial  Survey  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions." Missionology,  in  these  mono- 
graphs, is  put  in  shape  to  serve 
churches,  societies,  and  ministers,  who 
wish  to  be  up-to-date. 
The  close  of  the  first  century  saw 
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200,000  Christians  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  the  end  of  the  third  wit- 
nessed almost  eight  millions,  one-fif- 
teenth part  of  the  entire  population. 
To-day  the  world  has  a  population  of 
1587  millions,  and  we  have  a  non- 
Christian  population  of  over  1080  mil- 
lions. A  heathen-Christian  is  one 
converted  from  a  non-Christian  re- 
ligion, through  modem  missions.  In 
current  missions  there  are  eleven  mil- 
lions of  heathen-Christians.  The  non- 
Christian  population,  yearly,  through 
births,  increases  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lions, if  the  accepted  rate  of  increase 
of  twelve  per  one  thousand  per  an- 
num is  accurate  However,  the  num- 
ber of  heathen-Christians  increases 
much  more  rapidly  in  proportion 
through  baptisms  of  adults  and  chil- 
dren, than  the  number  of  heathen 
through  births.  From  worldly  stan- 
dards the  present  growth  of  missions 
is  small;  6000  missionaries  for  more 
than  1,000  millions  of  non-Christians 
is  a  fact  which  suggests  problems. 
Missions  reveal  mountains  of  diffi- 
culty; climatic  conditions,  the  alien 
character  of  the  people,  the  acquisition 
of  languages,  heathen  habits  forged 
by  years  of  practice,  ancestor  worship, 
caste,  polygamy,  and  circumcision. 
To-day  world-traffic  with  its  commer- 
cial relations,  occupation  of  colonies, 
and  the  low-lives  of  some  Western 
Christians,  add  hindrances  to  mis- 
sions, which  are  peculiar  and  strin- 
gent. 

Missionology  includes  sociology, 
ccmiparative  religions,  and,  in  fact,  all 
sciences  centralized  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  for  fellow-man  is  more 
comprehensive  than  fellow-country- 
man. The  problems  of  self-support, 
of  self-government,  and  of  self-propa- 
gation in  eccleciastic  life,  of  churches 
on  foreign  soil,  demand  answers. 

The  magnanimity  found  in  these 
two  books  is  as  charming  as  it  is  pro- 
found and  extensive  in  horizon.  Dr. 
Warneck's  book  has  been  in  great  de- 
mand, for  it  has  now  reached  the 
seventh  edition.     Possibly  few  living 


men  have  a  more  wide  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  modem  missions.  His 
life-long  study  of  missionology  shows 
itself  in  the  scope,  and  in  the  histori- 
cal development,  along  scientific  lines, 
of  this  book.  Dr.  Doinis  g^ves  us  a 
conspectus  in  missionology.  Here 
statistics  stand  for  figures,  but,  also, 
for  facts  immense  and  thrilling.  The 
scope  of  foreign  missions  is  set  forth 
in  terms  of  "The  Income,  Staff  and 
Evangelistic  Returns"  from  twelve 
foreign  missionary  societies.  The 
"Educational"  agencies  in  this  field 
are  noted  in  statistics  of  elementary, 
academic,  medical,  and  industrial  in- 
struction, to  be  found  in  seven  chap- 
ters. Four  chapters  treat  of  "Liter- 
ary" forces  in  missions.  The  Standard 
Versions  in  Christendom  of  the 
Bible  are  drawn  out.  Twenty-one 
chapters  set  before  us  the  fruits 
of  "Medical"  missions.  Here  sta- 
tistics greet  us  of  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, and  patients  treated  an- 
nually in  foreign  missions.  Institu- 
tions and  societies  for  relief  and  res- 
cue are  treated  in  six  chapters.  Nine 
chapters  set  in  clear  array  some  of  the 
"Cultural"  inspirations  of  missions. 
On  foreign  soil  we  note  131 5  societies 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  1132  Senior 
and  183  Junior  societies ;  488  chapters 
of  Epworth  League,  and  249  Y.  M.  C 
Associations.  Organizations  for  the 
extension  of  knowledge  and  the  fur- 
therance of  national,  social  and  relig- 
ious reform  are  here  indicated.  Mis- 
sionary training  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations in  Christian  lands,  mis- 
sion steamers  and  ships,  used  in  evan- 
gelistic, medical  and  other  depart- 
ments of  Christian  service,  are  men- 
tioned in  detail.  Nine  chapters  give 
"General  Statistical  Summaries,"  a 
condensed  resume  of  all  the  tables 
mentioned.  Then  in  five  chapters  we 
have  a  "Directory  of  the  Protestant 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies  of  the 
World."  Four  chapters  are  added  of 
"Indices,"  intending  to  supplement 
and  complement  the  self-indexing 
tables. — Andrew  Jo ckson  Sullivan. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  PENOLOGY. 

This  book  by  Henry  M.  Hoisf ,  is 
not  the  first  work  of  this  author  on  the 
same  general  subject.  His  "Prison- 
ers and  Paupers*'  published  a  few 
years  ago,  drew  deserved  attention  to 
Mr.  Boise  as  one  of  the  most  thorough 
and  conscientious  investigators  of  the 
problem  of  crime,  its  prevention,  pun- 
ishment and  cure.  In  his  present  work 
he  deals  with  the  question  on  broader 
and  more  scientific  principles.  He 
treats  crime  as  a  disease  and  discusses 
it  as  a  skilled  physician  would  discuss 
an  epidemic  after  a  careful  investiga- 
tion. 

Following  out  this  principle  Mr. 
Boise  divides  his  subject  under  three 
heads,  namely :  Diag^stics,  therapeu- 
tics and  hygienics.  In  the  first  section 
the  science  itself  is  explained;  crime 
defined;  the  criminal  class  identified; 
the  several  categories  of  species  of 
criminals  designated;  the  methods  of 
detection,  identification,  and  first  treat- 
ment of  individuals  specified ;  and  the 
social  conditions  which  conduce  to 
criminality  disclosed.  Therapeutics 
is  that  section  of  the  science  which  re- 
lates to  the  defense  of  society  against 
the  criminal  class;  it  states 
the  principles  which  regulate  its  re- 
pression, and  formulates  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  treatment  and  cure  of  crimi- 
nals; fixes  the  disposition  which  is  to 
be  made  of  convicts  according  to  their 
character:  and  specifies  the  remedies 
applicable  to  diflferent  phases  of  crimi- 
nality. Lastly,  in  the  department  of 
hygienics,  the  sources,  origin  and 
cause  of  crime  and  criminality  are 
designated ;  and  the  measures  specified 
which  are  necessary  for  the  restriction 
and  final  extermination  of  the  criminal 
class  from  society. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  book  relates  to  the  reformation 
of  criminals. 

Another  suggestive  chapter  treats 
of  the  education  of  children  in  the 
public  schools  and  its  effect  on  the 
prevalence  of  crime.  His  argument  can 


be  best  summed  up  in  his  own  words, 
as  follows:  "Under  prevailing  condi- 
tions the  failure  of  our  puUic  schools 
to  reduce  criminality,  or  insure  the 
intelligence,  morality  and  good  citizen- 
ship of  the  whole  people,  is  inevitable. 
Our  national  dependence  upon  them 
to  safe-guard  free  popular  govern- 
ment, support  political  prosperity,  and 
sustain  the  power  and  integrity  of  the 
Republic  is  a  dangerous  delusion.  No 
voluntary,  desultory,  unscientific,  un- 
regulated and  unsystematic  education 
of  the  children  of  a  free  peope  can 
possibly  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
popular  government  of  society  on  its 
present  plane  of  civilization." 

Mr.  Boise  needs  no  introduction  to 
a  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  pub- 
lic. As  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Charities  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Lunacy  cf  Pennsylvania,  his 
utterances  on  the  question  of  penolc^, 
will  be  sure  to  find  an  audience  and  to 
be  received  with  authority.  As  his 
subject  IS  one  which  is  destined  to 
grow  in  interest  he  has  performed  an 
important  duty  by  giving  the  results 
of  his  experience  and  investigations  to 
the  public. — Philadelphia  Press. 


NAPOLEON'S  LETTERS  TO 
JOSEPHINE. 

Since  love  letters  are  now  the  lit- 
erary vogue,  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
should  have  "Napoleon's  Letters  to 
Josephine."  It  is  rather  remarkable 
that  these  epistles  have  never  before 
been  collected  into  a  single  volume. 
The  faa  seems  to  give  point  to  Lord 
Rosebery's  remark  that  until  recently 
we  knew  nothing  about  Napoleon,  and 
even  now  "prefer  to  drink  at  any 
other  source  than  the  original."  At 
any  rate,  the  letters  have  now  been 
collected  and  translated,  with  profuse 
note?  by  Henry  F.  Hall,  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society. 

The  book  is  one  of  undeniable  in- 
terest. No  one  can  read  Napoleon's 
letters,   written  to  Josephine   during 
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the  first  Italian  campaign,  without 
realizing  the  man's  deep  and  passion- 
ate love.  There  was,  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  said,  "gentleness  and  even  soft- 
ness in  his  character.'*  Yet  it  is  but 
a  fleeting  glimpse  of  that  side  of  Na- 
poleon that  we  get  here. 

As  a  love  story  the  book  is  sad  read- 
ing. With  what  a  pitiful  anti-climax 
docs  it  end!  How  swiftly  do  the 
'burning  and  eloquent  letters  of  the 
hone>^nron  time,  with  their  "millions 
of  kirses,"  cool  off  into  the  curt  mis- 
sives of  the  Austerlitz  period!  By 
the  time  of  the  Austrian  campaign  in 
1809  the  letters  to  Josephine  have  be- 
come mere  bulletins  of  Napoleon's 
health  and  of  the  weather — he  seldom 
omits  the  weather.  The  next  year 
■comes  the  chilling  finale — the  divorce, 
followed  by  the  kind  but  cold  and 
more  or  less  unnatural  letters  which 
Napoleon  still  continued  to  write  to 
the  woman  he  had  so  adored  fourteen 
years  before.  It  is  all  very  selfish,  sor- 
did and  depressing.  The  great  Na- 
poleon cuts  a  poor  figure  as  the  hero 
of  his  own  love  story. 

During  the  Italian  campaign  his 
letters  were  filled  with  reiterated  ap- 
peals that  she  should  come  to  him, 
but  Josephine  then  preferred  the  ease 
and  delights  of  Paris.  A  dozen  years 
later  the  tables  were  turned.  She  was 
pleading  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  him 
in  Austria,  and  all  his  letters  contain 
curt  and  cold  denials  of  the  prayer, 
while  they  scarcely  conceal  the  fas- 
cinations which  other  women  were 
having  over  him.  How  much  Jose- 
phine's own  errors  had  to  do  with 
turning  Napoleon's  nature  wholly  in- 
to the  channels  of  ambition  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  she  was  herself  to  blame 
for  the  sudden  change  in  her  hus- 
band's attitude  toward  her  after  1797 

That  Napoleon  continued  to  love 
Josephine  to  the  end — in  a  modified 
degree — is  certain.  His  letters  alone 
are  proof  enough  of  this,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  great  generosity  he  showed 
toward  her  even  after  he  had  divorced 


her.  But  after  he  became  first  consul, 
and  especially  after  he  became  em- 
peror, his  insatiable  ambition  sucked 
his  nature  dry  of  all  its  gentler  im- 
pulses. The  only  period  when  his 
love  letters  have  any  romantic  thrill  is 
that  immediately  after  his  marriage, 
when  he  wa  forced  to  spend  his  hon- 
eymoon alonu  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Hall's  translations  are  models 
of  terse  and  idiomatic  English,  in 
which  both  the  style  and  the  spirit  of 
the  originals  have  been  preserved. 
The  interest  of  the  letters  is  enhanced 
bv  the  brief  lines  of  historical  chron- 
ology in  which  Mr.  Hall  has  indicated 
the  events  intervening  between  the 
letters.  His  profuse  notes,  which  fill 
one-third  of  the  volume,  show  close 
study  of  contemporary  French  history 
at  its  sources.  In  spite  of  its  undue 
idolization  of  Napoleon  the  work  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  an  inexhaus- 
tible subject. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald, 


SCHLEY  AND  SANTIAGO. 

The  already  voluminous  literature 
of  the  Spanish  war  and  the  Schley- 
Sampson  controversy  has  been  further 
increased  by  the  addition  of  this  book. 
The  author  is  George  Edward  Graham, 
a  newspaper  man  of  experience  and 
the  representative  of  the  Associated 
Press  aboard  the  Brooklyn  from  the 
time  Admiral  Schley  raised  his  Com- 
modore's penant  over  the  cruiser  until 
the  naval  war  had  been  terminated  by 
the  destruction  of  Cervera's  squadron 
off  Santiago.  Mr.  Graham  was  treat- 
ed with  great  courtesy  and  friendship 
by  Admiral  Schlev  and  the  officers  of 
the  Brooklyn  during  his  cruise,  and 
naturally  he  is  a  warm  friend  of  the 
Admiral  and  a  stout  partisan  of  the 
ship.  His  history  of  the  movements 
of  the  Flying  Squadron  and  of  the 
battle  are,  consequently  those  of  an 
adherent  and  a  participant,  but  he  is 
dispassionate  and  evidently  tries  to  be 
just  to  Admiral  Sampson.     He  is  a 
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successful  advocate  for  his  side,  al- 
though to  a  follower  of  the  Sampson 
contingent  he  may  appear  a  too  enthu- 
siastic colorist.  This  point;  however, 
is  one  of  conviction,  and  ive  leave  it 
to  the  readers  of  the  book  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions.  Appe^ided  to  the 
book  is  a  letter  from  Admiral  Schley 
giving  Mr.  Graham's  work  his  ap- 
proval, but  expressly  disclaiming  any 
endorsement  of  the  author's  personal 
views  and  criticisms. 

The  book  throws  no  additional  light 
of  importance  on  the  campaign.  That 
is  hardly  to  be  expected,  however,  and 
does  not  weigh  against  the  value  of 
Mr.  Graham's  history.  The  facts  as 
he  presents  them  are  most  spiritedly 
set  forth,  and  have  that  personal  ele- 
ment which  makes  a  narrative  of  ad- 
venture so  entertaining.  The  style, 
too,  is  readable,  plain,  and  straight- 
forward, and  yet  sufficiently  enlivened 
by  description  to  give  the  needed  fillip 
to  the  imagination  and  to  show  great 
events  in  a  high  light.  One  or  two 
examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  this. 
Here  is  a  very  realistic  view  of  Santi- 
ago harbor  at  the  moment  the  enemy 
discovered  Hobson  taking  the  Merri- 
mac  in :  "For  ten  minutes  hearts  beat 
faster  and  faster,  and  then  suddenly 
a  Spanish  gun  on  shore  spit  her  first 
venomous  fire,  and  in  a  moment  the 
dark  mouth  had  become  a  cauldron  of 
flame  and  shell,  the  water  whipped  into 
a  phosphorescent  glare  by  the  rainfall 
of  bullets,  while  the  echo  of  the  huge 
guns'  loud  mouthings  reverberated 
from  hill  to  hill,  and  finally  swept  out 
over  the  water  to  us  who  were  waiting 
on  the  ships,  vainly  trying  to  pierce 
the  hellish  glare  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
Merrimac."  This  picture  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Spanish  squadron  as 
it  emerged  to  destruction  and  death  is 
a  vivid  one  of  a  brave  foe:  "As  we 
keenly  studied  the  ships  through  our 
glasses  We  saw  what  probably  has  not 
been  witnessed  since  the  days  of  the 
Armada,  ships  coming  out  for  deadly 
battle,  but  dressed  as  for  a  regal  parade 
or  a  festal  day.     From  their  shining 


black  hulls,  with  huge  golden  figure- 
heads bearing  the  crest  and  coat-of- 
arms  of  Spain,  to  the  tops  of  the  masts, 
where  fluttered  proudly  the  immense 
silken  flags,  bearing  in  heaviest  gold 
bullion  the  Spanish  insignia,  which 
glittered  bravely  in  the  morning  sun- 
light, to  the  brightly  colored  awnings 
over  their  decks,  they  bespoke  luxury 
and  chivalry,  and  a  proud  defiance  of 
America's  newer  sea  power." — Phila- 
delphia Telegraph. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  SUN- 
DAYS OF  THE  YEAR. 

Materialism  and  meditation  are 
special  traits  of  our  age.  Money  is 
made,  and  mind  is  active,  in  ways,  and 
on  subjects,  which  in  other  times  were 
not  in  the  horizon.  Devotion,  pror- 
found  and  pervading,  is  a  current 
characteristic.  Hence  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  books  of  devotion,  and  liter- 
ature of  this  character  is  popular. 
"Thoughts  for  the  Sundays  of  the 
Year,"  will  find  its  place  on  the  shelf 
of  classics  of  devotion.  Its  author  is 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  H.  C.  G. 
Moule.  He  aims  at  a  rounded  man- 
hood, one  in  which  the  full  man,  the 
man  entire,  does  his  best,  and  his  high- 
est. The  Bishop  believes  a  life  rich, 
spiritual  and  continuous  may  be  real- 
ized by  us  all.  These  "Thoughts,"  are 
such,  for  the  intellectual  element  is  at 
times  severe,  and  searching,  frequent 
and  far-reaching  in  these  chapters. 
Like  all  his  other  books,  this  one  sug- 
gests and  incites  to,  investigation  in 
order  to  education,  in  one  of  the  most 
cardinal  themes  agitated  by  some  of 
our  best  thinkers. 

Here  is  found  Greek  scholarship,  re- 
vealing those  most  beautiful  distinc- 
tions of  thought,  known  only  to  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  presence  of  our  Creator  gives  rest, 
and  this  may  grow  into  personal  com- 
panionship. Rest  after  toil  is  common, 
but  we  may  acquire  the  habit  of  rest- 
ing in  toil.  We  all,  at  times,  sigh  fo^ 
"the    deep   repose    and    liberty   of    a 
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spirit,  which  has  found  a  hidden  refuge 
and  retreat,  where  feeling  is  calm  and 
disengaged,  while  the  march,  the  bat- 
tle, the  climb,  are  still  in  full  course." 
Ambition  has  become  a  soiled  word, 
and  has  been  spoiled  in  use.  "We  are 
ambitious  to  be  accepted,"  says  the 
man  of  Tarsus.  "The  love  of  honor," 
is  another  expression,  commended  in 
the  New  Testament,  which  unlocks  the 
same  thought-  Egoism  may  feed  am- 
bition, but  altruism  the  finest,  and  the 
highest  may  be  its  mainspring.  The 
latter  we  find  in  harmony  with  holi- 
ness, but  the  former  is  sensualistic  and 
self-seeking.  Devotion  does  not  make 
men  disagreeable,  but  it  adorns  them 
and  it  polishes  them,  and  if  continued 
in,  will  beget  the  respect  and  the  ad- 
miration of  their  fellows,  because  of 
life  healthy,  and  harmonious  which 
must  follow.  Judged  we  must  be,  but 
there  are  three  seats  of  judgment ;  the 
personal  judgment  throne,  inside  of 
every  one  of  us;  the  social  judgment 
seat,  set  up  by  society ;  and  the  eternal 
judgment  throne;  and  before  these 
each  man  must  stand.  Every  one 
meets  temptations,  and  we  must  over- 
come them,  or  they  shall  overcome  us, 
The  sins  that  beset  us  are  determined 
by  laws  of  biology,  and  for  these  sins 
we  are  not  responsible ;  but  when  they 
are  allowed  to  upset  us  then  respon- 
sibility direct  and  fearful  may  be 
wrought  out.  We  know  more  than  we 
live ; 

"Whom  do  you  count  the  worst  man  upon 

earth? 
Be  sure  he  knows  in  his  conscience  more 
Of  what  right  is  than  arrives  at  birth 
In  the  best  man's  acts  that  we  bow  be- 
fore; 
This    last    knows    better— true,    but    my 

fact  is, 
Tis  one  thing  to  know,  and  another  to 

practise. 
And  thence  I  conclude  that  the  real  God- 
function 
Is  to  furnish  a  motive  and  injunction 
For  practising  what  we  know  already." 


Our  modem  life  is  a  busy  one,  and 
it  is  sometimes  a  bustling  one,  but  our 
eternal  Friend  may  be  with  us.  Friend- 
ship varies  in  its  expression.  The  fin- 
est type  of  it,  never  makes  us  think  of 
the  friend  as  a  donor  who  is  to  us 
rather  a  creditor  and  a  critic  than  any- 
thing else.  "Our  inner  ears  are  beset 
with  the  clatter  and  the  hum  of  endless 
theories  of  morals  and  conduct.  We 
get  too  easily  accustomed  to  such 
words  as  heredity,  environment,  evolu- 
tion, falling  upward,  and  the  like.  Cer- 
tainly for  one  cause  or  another,  man 
finds  himself  all  to  rarely  now  in  the 
attitude  of  spirit  which  really  hears 
the  law  speak."  Seeking  for  the 
discipline  and  the  development  of 
our  highest  nature  is  not  similar 
to  the  weary  quest  of  the  brave 
men,  who  for  years  sought  for  the 
relics  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  company 
in  the  fearful  North ;  nor  in  an  earlier 
time,  when  Raleigh  sought  in  vain  the 
fabled  golden  city  of  Manoa  in  the 
West,  rather  it  is  like  Columbus  seek- 
ing on  solid  grounds  of  reason  a  shore 
beyond  what  seemed  the  boundless 
ocean.  Life  involves  strife,  pressure, 
tribulation,  but  a  life  harmonious  with 
the  highest  in  man  finds  peace  and  rest, 
and  these  two  realities  are  simultane- 
ous and  combined,  they  are  opposite 
poles  of  one  sphere. 

"We  do  not  see  it  where  it  is, 
At  the  beginning  of  the  race; 
As  we  proceed,  it  shifts  its  place, 
And  where  we  looked  for  crowns  to  fall 
We  find  the  tug's  to  come — ^that's  all." 

Experience  has  concentric  circles, 
but  while  the  traveler  is  in  mid-ocean 
he  may  be  borne  along  by  the  Grey- 
hound above  the  depths.  If  he  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  he  is  in  the  ship, 
and  he  is  safe  in  the  inner  circle.  After 
self-examination  it  is  well  to  exercise 
"Faith  in  the  Open  Air."  Too  many 
trouble  themselves  with  critical  details, 
better  walk  out  under  the  heaven  and 
look  at  the  forest,  not  atomize  the 
trees. 

AMrew  Jackson  Sullivan. 
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By     Talcott    Williams,    LL.    D. 


The  "History  of  Architecture,"  by 
Professor  Banister  Fletcher  and  Ban- 
ister F.  Fletcher,  in  six  years  since  it 
was  published  has  in  the  fourth  edi- 
tion nearly  doubled  in  size,  and  the 
page  has  changed  to  a  full  8vo.  The 
illustrations  are  multiplied  and  now 
consist  of  crowded  pages  of  processed 
photographs  and  plans,  selected  sole- 
ly for  instruction  and  not  at  all  pretty. 
The  book  is  a  compact  manual  and 
text-book,  very  up-to-date,  strong  on 
the  technical  and  practical  side,  weak 
on  the  ethnographic  and  aesthetic 
phases,  admirable  for  study  and  refer- 
ence. There  are  small  maps,  sched- 
ules of  dates  and  lists  of  authorities, 
English,  French  and  German.  Like 
all  encyclopaedic  books,  it  has  its 
small  errors,  and  the  chapter  on  pre- 
historic architecture  is  misconceived 
and  will  need  full  revision  under  re- 
cent discovery.  For  a  hand-book 
there  are  few  better,  though  English 
architecture  has  a  disproportionate 
space  and  the  treatment  of  Gothic  has 
too  little  consideration  for  continental 
development.  Any  reader  at  a  dis- 
tance from  reference  libraries  will  find 
that  the  book  answers  many  questions 
quickly  and  with  accuracy. 


"The  Great  Persian  War,"  from 
Marathon  to  Plataea,  is  one  of  the  few 
periods,  perhaps  the  only  period  in  all 


profane  history,  about  which  all  must 
know  some.  Probably  more  persons 
reading  these  lines  had  their  first  in- 
dividual historic  thrill  from  some  one 
of  its  events,  than  from  any  other  per- 
iod in  history.  Mr.  George  Beardoe 
Grundy,  an  Oxford  lecturer  a  little 
over  thirty,  has  retold  the  story  in  a 
solid  octavo  illustrated  by  plans  and 
views  based  on  close  personal  study 
of  the  sites  of  battles.  This  is  Mr. 
Grundy's  one  contribution.  He  has 
cleared  up  Salvamis,  particularly  as  to 
the  seat  of  Xerxes,  and  the  bridge  of 
boats;  he  leaves  Rataea  well  ex- 
plained, admitting  he  has  no  reason 
for  Mardonius'  failure  to  use  his  cav- 
alry effectively  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
the  battle;  he  adds  a  new  leaf  to  the 
laurel  of  Leonidas  by  g^iving  a  sound 
military  reason  for  his  refusal  to  re- 
treat. If  you  care  a  great  deal  about 
these  gentlemen,  this  will  all  be  most 
absorbing.  If  you  do  not,  you  will  in 
the  first  half  of  the  book  realize  that 
Mr.  Grundy  has  the  patience  of  the 
annalist  rather  than  the  inspiration  of 
the  historian;  you  will  note  that  like 
most  English-Grecians,  he  lacks  as 
to  Babylonian  discovery  and  later 
Oriental  learning,  and  you  will  see 
that  his  personal  geographic  knowl- 
edge abruptly  ceases  at  the  Greek 
fringe  of  Asia  Minor.  *  Like  every- 
body else,  his  travels  g^ve  him  re- 
spect for  Herodotus.  So  with  all.  No 
one  who  has  traveled  in  the  tracl^^fg 
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that  great  man,  traveler  rather  than 
historian,  but  loves  and  admires  him 
for  his  wide  range  over  the  ways  and 
works  of  mortal  men. 


in  the  ecc«iomic  conditions  of  the  Ro- 
man  Empire  from  Commodus  to 
Constantine,  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  triumph  of  a  faith  of  higher  mor- 
als held  by  the  lower  classes. 


Professor  Levi  Seeley  in  "The 
Foundation  of  Education,"  has  writ- 
ten the  sort  of  thing  which  an  old 
teacher  is  always  saying  to  new.  Hold- 
ing the  chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  New 
Jersey  State  Normal  School,  Levi 
Seeley,  Ph.  D.,  has  the  lecture-room 
habit.  He  lectures  very  well.  Not  a 
page  but  has  some  sound  advice,  very 
didactic  and  full  of  methodic  receipts. 
Did  you  know  that  in  Prussia,  where 
wages  and  labor  are  half  what  they 
are  here,  the  elementary  teacher  aver- 
aged $340  in  1887,  with  free  resi- 
dences, life  place  and  a  pension,  while 
all  our  men  teachers  averaged  in  1896, 
$331.50,  and  women,  $281.68,  count- 
ing seven  months  to  the  year. 


Dr.  Robert  Rainy,  who  has  writ- 
ten "The  Ancient  Catholic  Church"  for 
the  International  Theological  Library, 
is  74  years  old,  Scotch,  and  a  Pres- 
byterian professor.  His  history  be- 
gins with  the  death  of  John  and  ends 
with  Pelagianism  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  At  start,  in  the  per- 
iod of  the  second  century  on  which 
the  "Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles" throws  such  light,  he  is  abreast 
with  the  new  view  of  Harnack  and 
Hatch.  He  Inclines  to  the  view  that 
the  Bishop  won  his  primacy  over  the 
Presbyter  because  he  handled  the 
property  of  the  church.  Control  of 
church  means  and  material  resources 
still  given  this  mastery  over  the  Pres- 
bvter  in  some  churches.  On  Montan- 
ism  and  the  Donatists,  Dr.  Rainy 
shows  the  influences  of  new  discovery 
in  most  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  be  follows  the  beaten  track. 
He  has  no  grip  of  ethnic  influence  and 
he  pays  small  heed  to  recent  research 


Mrs.  Alice  Thompson  Meynell,  who 
was  married  25  years  ago  to  another 
essayist  Mr.  Wilfird  Meynell,  has 
come  somewhat  late  to  her  full  recog- 
nition. Her  first  volume  of  poems 
won  Ruskin's  word  of  praise,  but  it 
was  not  until  Mr.  George  Meredith 
wrote  on  her  twin  volumes  of  essays, 
the  "Colors  of  Life"  and  the  "Rhythm 
of  Life,"  that  she  was  seen  to  be  one 
of  those  few  who  write  to  live  longer 
than  the  passing  day  and  earn  the 
bread  of  remembrance.  "Later  Poems**^ 
is  a  thin  small  volume  of  37  pages  but 
in  this  delicate  spare-soil  and  fen 
and  slender  landscape  and  austere 
are  lines  of  a  surpassing  beauty,  the 
reserve,  the  restraint  and  the  attain- 
ments of  form.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of 
these  things.  Few  read.  Few  appre- 
ciate. But  here  is  a  bud  or  two  of  the 
consummate  flower  or  verse. 


Mr.  Halford  John  MacKinder, 
"Reader,"  or,  as  we  should  sa\v 
professor  in  geography  in  Oxford,  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  in  this 
field  a  dozen  years  ago  in  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Courses  in  this  city 
which  were  much  neglected.  Mr. 
MacKinder  has  had  since  an  increas- 
ing note  as  on  the  whole  the  ablest  of 
young  geographers  working  in  Eng- 
lish. He  has  written  little.  He  has 
lectured  much.  He  has  both  facts  and 
ideas.  He  links  the  earth's  surface  to 
the  historical  sequence.  His  "Britain 
and  the  British  Seas"  is  the  first  real 
geography  of  the  United  Kingdom 
yet  written.  The  subject,  particularly 
on  the  climate,  is  treated  from  the 
freshest   scientific   standpoint.     Earth 
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sculpture  is  less  recent  in  treatment  but 
with  blessed  relief  from  the  new  ter- 
minology of  the  American  school  of 
jrfiysiographers.  Unlike  them  too,  Mr. 
MacKinder  knows  history.  Half  his 
book  is  devoted  to  making  British  his- 
tory and  development  luminous.  Every 
American  student  in  English  history 
has  been  longing  for  a  book  which 
would  explain  the  physical  background 
of  events  in  the  home  of  the  race.  Here 
is  exactly  the  book  for  this.  It  is  in- 
dispensable. History  professors  over 
40  years  of  age  will  neglect  it.  In  due 
time  they  will  be  worried  by  students 
reaching  them  from  instructors  under 
30  who  have  used  it  and  put  annals  in 
a  logical  physical  sequence. 


"A  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins"  by 
Professor  George  Aaron  Barton  of 
Bryn  Mawr  is  encyclopaedic  and  has 
high  value  from  this  cause,  though  not 
from  this  alone.  Professor  Barton  is  a 
sound  Semitic  scholar  of  full  learn- 
ing, even  judgment,  patient  industry, 
and  a  freedom  from  fads.  Through  all 
this  volume,  while  he  is  often  positive 
in  his  views,  he  never  advocates  any 
of  the  many  grotesque  theories  which 
cluster  about  Semitic  origin  save  pos- 
sibly in  the  Kenite  source  of  Jahve 
a  theory  much  like  taking  the  spring 
as  creating  the  waters  it  receives  and 
transmits  from  wider  sources.  Giv- 
ing Arabia  as  origin,  accepting  Baby- 
lonia as  the  region  of  first  full  growth, 
finding  social  structure  in  the  early 
communal  marriage  of  the  date-palm 
oasis  and  religious  ideas  from  water, 
the  field  and  the  clan,  gradually  cen- 
tering to  a  desert  monotheism,  Pro- 
fessor Barton  follows  what  may  fairly 
be  termed  the  broad  highway  of  his 
subject.  He  is  at  the  mean  of  nearly 
every  theory,  geographical,  racial, 
linguistic  and  religious.  When  to  this 
is  added  the  minute  research  which 
has  swept  together,  assorted  and  cited 
the  wide  field  of  transactions  the  result 


is  a  book  most  useful  to  the  general 
scholar  and  having  its  popular  value. 
He  does  not  decide  what  the  Semites 
are.  His  whole  field  waits  on  discov- 
ery. None  can  yet  be  certain  on  Sem- 
itic origin  until  Arabia  and  the  Atlas 
are  dug  over.  But  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  is  summed  by  this  work, 
with  certain  additions  made  by  its 
author. 


Dr.  John  Punnett  Peters  in  the  30 
years  since  he  was  graduated  from 
Yale  has  been  for  ten  years  a  teacher, 
for  ten  preparing  for  and  conducting 
the  explorations  at  Nippur  and  for  ten 
rector  of  St.  Michael's  in  New  York, 
in  the  forefront  of  the  New  York  re- 
form movement,  boiling  over  with 
social  .and  political  activities.  There 
has  to  be  energy  and  brains  in  a  man 
capable  of  a  life  like  this  and  a  dis- 
cursive habit,  all  of  which  appear  in 
"The  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Scholarship."  A  clergyman,  an  ex- 
ploring archaeologist  and  an  Hebrew 
scholar,  Dr.  Peters  is  in  no  one  of 
these  fields  an  authority  of  the  very 
first  rank,  as  he  would  be  the  first  to 
admit;  but  he  is  familiar  with  each, 
speaks  at  first  hand  in  all  and  is  most 
active  minded.  He  discusses  the  need 
of  treating  the  Bible  as  a  book  worth 
thinking  about  and  not  simply  treating 
as  a  fetich,  he  applies  evolution  to  the 
growth  of  Israel  and  the  Messianic 
idea  and  he  makes  a  most  suggestive 
study  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  with 
chapters  on  the  light  thrown  on  the 
Old  Testament  by  various  points  in 
archaeology.  This  is  pemmican,  but  it 
is  pemmican  full  of  flavor  and  sowti 
with  ideas.  Inference  and  fact  are 
now  and  then  confused,,  but  the  net 
result  is  pages  from  which  the  layman 
learns.  Add  to  this  ardor  and  a  hot 
defence  of  dogmatic  truth  and  Dr. 
Peters'  book  will  be  seen  to  be  one  of 
the  many  books  which  are  consciously 
and  unconsciously  prriakj 
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preaching  impossible  and  a  new  faith 
credible. 


Mrs.  Amelia  S.  Mott  Gummere, 
once  of  the  Burlington  meeting,  now 
the  wife  of  Professor  Francis  Barton 
Gummere  of  Haverford  College  has 
in  "The  Quaker,  a  study  in  costume," 
carried  the  dress  of  the  Friend  frcnn 
Fox  to  her  own  kin  of  a  generation 
ago.  Given  plates,  a  mere  description 
of  costumes  is  easy.  To  set  costume 
in  its  contemporary  relations  from  the 
minutes  of  meetings,  letters,  account- 
books  and  personal  records  makes 
clothes  part  of  history  and  is  a  task 
as  hard  doing  as  it  is  of  interest,  read. 
Mrs.  Gummere  has  a  neat  philosophy 
of  clothes,  apt  phrases  and  a  light 
touch.  The  book  is  big  for  straight- 
reading  but  if  you  begin  to  dip,  you 
will  dip  a  good  while  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  of  a  minute  accuracy,  often 
original  and  always  dear. 
♦  ♦ 

The  Philadelphia  Central  High 
School  has  done  more  for  a  large  city 
than  any  like  school  in  the  land.  The 
Boston  Latin  School  is  the  only  one 
which  can  compare  with  it  in  corporate 
influence.  Professor  Franklin  Spencer 
Edmonds,  alumnus  an  J  professor  in 
the  school  has  written  a  "History  of 
the  Central  High  School  of  Philadel- 
phia" which  will  be  a  necessary  author- 
ity in  the  study  of  the  education  in  this 
city.  Writing  the  history  of  a  school 
looks  easy  and  is  hard.  Professor  Ed- 
monds has  carried  an  even  industry 
through  his  65  years.  His  opening 
pages  sum  the  early  and  arduous 
struggle  to  persuade  a  great  and 
wealthy  state  to  do  its  duty  by  its  chil- 
dren. The  annals  of  the  Central  High 
School  he  has  made  personal,  follow- 
ing a  most  able  corps  of  teachers 
through  all  its  changes  and  sketching 
student  life  in  its  various  phases,  social 
and  in  journalism  and  in  athletics  and 
ending  with  an  appendix  of  lists  re- 
plete with  labor.    The  love  and  enthu- 


siasm this  book  records  and  embodies 
is  bred  by  great  schools,  which  have, 
like  this,  a  life  of  their  own,  not  with- 
out faults  but  still  vital  and  stimulat- 
ing. Of  chief  interest  to  alumni  but 
indispensable  to  the  student  of  city 
conditions. 


Three  ways  there  are  in  which  an 
artist's  life  can  be  written.  You  can 
imagine  the  man,  talk  pretty  about 
his  work  or  accurately  describe  them 
as  you  would  a  specimen.  Mr.  F. 
Mason  Perkins  has  done  the  last  for 
"Giotto"  in  the  Great  Masters  series. 
Dante,  Pisano  and  Giotto  are  to  Mr. 
Perkins  the  culmination  of  the  Italian 
mediaeval  spirit  in  verse,  sculpture 
and  painting  and  opened  the  way  to  a 
later  growth.  "The  history  of  art  af- 
fords no  parallel  to  the  tremendous 
transformation  effected  by  him  in  the 
field  of  painting,  during  the  short 
period  of  his  early  artistic  activity." 
Rigorously  limiting  his  known  works 
to  his  frescoes  and  seven  paintings, 
Mr.  Perkins  portrays  the  noble  and 
elevated  fashion  in  which  this  peas- 
ant's son  developed  his  idealized  natur- 
alism whose  dignity  makes  the  work 
of  lesser  men  seem  commonplace. 


John  Constable  has  two  sides  as 
a  landscape  painter,  atmosphere  and 
composition.  By  bringing  together  24 
rather  murky  and  inky  reproductions 
of  photographs  of  his  landscapes.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Holmes  has  brought  out  compo- 
sition though  little  else  is  left.  In 
"Constable,"  the  fifth  of  the  "Artistic 
Library/'  Mr.  Holmes  has  held  to  the 
artist's  view  and  described  methods 
rather  than  results,  with  a  running 
companion  from  Titian  to  Monet. 


John  Henry  Newman  who  loomed 
so  large  and  cast  so  cool  a  shadow 
twenty  years  ago,  has  already  sunk 
down  the  horizon  aijd.thejroung,  even 
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the  serious  yo«ung,  know  him  no  more. 
He  has  for  the  general  reader  reached 
the  single  volume  stage  g^ven  him  by 
a  Scotch  Presb)rterian  divine,  Dr. 
Alexander  Whyte,  "Newman,  an  Ap- 
preciation." Sympathetic  criticism 
first  in  two  lectures  and  then  extracts. 
So  the  gods  find  their  narrow  inches 
at  last. 


If  the  novel-reader  will  stand  the 
"Colonials"  by  Mr.  Allen  French  from 
"Book  I"  to  "Book  VI,"  he  will  stand 
anything.  Boston  of  the  siege  is  all 
here,  504  pages  of  it.  Concord,  Lex- 


ington and  Bunker  Hill  in  a  minute 
and  abundant  detail  growing  over  a 
love-story  like  a  trellis. 


Dr.  F.  Parker  Weber  and  Dr.  Guy 
Hinsdale  one  of  London  and  the  other 
of  Philadelphia,  aie  both  physicians 
known  in  their  fields.  Their  "Qima- 
tology — ^Health  Resorts"  is  right  as 
to  their  facts  of  climate  and  wrong  as 
to  their  theory,  using  throughout 
causes  and  explanations  now  aban- 
doned. The  Gulf  stream  myth  dies 
hard.  It  is  not  the  chief  cause  of  Eng- 
land's mild  climate. 


HORACE      E.     SCUDDER 


GRACE  E.  SCUDDER  was 
bom  in  Boston,  October  16, 
1838,  of  an  old  and  honored 
family  of  that  citv,  and 
died  in  Cambridge  January 
18,  1902.  He  obtained  his 
early  education  in  the  Rox- 
bury  and  Boston  Latin 
schools,  after  which  he  entered  Wil- 
liams College.  His  thorough  prepara- 
tion and  his  studious  nature  gave  him 
a  high  stand  in  his  class.  Mr.  Scudder 
graduated  from  Williams  in  1858.  Af- 
ter completing  his  college  course  he  de- 
voted some  time  to  teaching,  and  dur- 
ing the  intermission  of  his  labors  he 
travelled  abroad,  thereby  unconscious- 
ly preparing  himself  in  the  most  effec- 
tive manner  for  the  special  line  of 
work  which  he  was  destined  to  follow 
later  in  life. 

It  was  entirdy  natural  that  Mr. 
Scudder  should  have  first  written  for 
children,  inasmuch  as  they  had  always 
been  a  source  of  great  interest  to  him, 
and  as  it  was  a  favorite  diversion  of 
his  to  write  stories  for  the  amusement 
of  a  particular  group  of  little  ones  with 
whom  he  chanced  for  some  time  to 


be  intimately  associated,  these  stories 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  manu- 
script, and  the  interest  which  they 
excited  induced  him  finally  to  have 
them  collected  and  published  in  a  vol- 
ume called  "Seven  Little  People  and 
Their  Friends,"  his  first  book,  pub- 
lished in  1862. 

This  was  followed  in  1863  and  1864 
by  "Dream  Children,"  and  the  "Life 
and  Letters  of  David  Coit  Scudder."" 
His  other  books  are  "Stories  From  My 
Attic,"  "The  Dwellers  in  Five  Sis- 
ters Court,"  "Men  and  Manners  in 
America  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,"^ 
'  Recollections  of  Samuel  Breck,"" 
"Stories  and  Romances,"  and  the  five 
"Bodley  Books."  Further,  he  was 
joint  editor  with  Mrs.  Marie  Hanson- 
Taylor,  of  the  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Bayard  Taylor,"  and  was  engaged  in 
editing  the  series  of  "American  Com- 
monwealth," books  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  most  Important  States  of 
the  Union.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
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Book  Nbws  wishes  to  announce  the  opening  of  a  new  department  that  will  hereafter 
appear  under  the  heading  **  Book  News  Biographies.'*  The  purpose  of  this  department 
is  to  furnish  our  readers  each  month  with  brief,  interesting  sketcnes  of  recent  writers,  or 
when  deemed  advisable,  of  other  authors  who  are  not  generally  well  known. 

We  hope  thus  to  establish  a  storehouse  of  reference  that  will  prove  valuable  for  all 
time  to  Book  Nbws  subscribers  and  any  others  who  are  interested  in  books  and  their 
writers. 

Communications,  either  in  the  form  of  additional  information  or  requests  for  facts 
concerning  authors  upon  whom  Book  News  has  not  touched,  will  be  gladly  received  ;  all 
requests  being  complied  with  in  as  early  an  issue  of  Book  News  as  possible. 


Payne  Erskine,  the  author  of  "When 
the  Gates  Lift   Up  Their  Heads,"  is 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Erskine,  a  Wis- 
Payne  consin  woman.     Her  borne 

Erskine  jg  in  Racine,  and  she  was 

born  near  that  city.  Her 
father  was  an  EngHshman,  from  the 


PAYNE  ERSKINE 

vicinity  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  her 
mother,  a  native  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
descended  from  Puritans  and  French 


Huguenots.  She  was  reared  by  these 
parents  in  true  English  fashion,  seeing 
little  of  the  world  beyond  the  home 
and  much  of  books.  In  her  busy, 
happy  home  life,  since  her  marriage, 
she  has  continued  to  find  time  for  lit- 
erature and  art,  and  her  gifts  as  a 
poet,  essayist,  story  writer  and  reader 
are  well  known  in  social  and  club 
women's  circles  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois 
and  California.  For  a  number  of  years 
her  winters  have  been  passed  in  her 
home  in  North  Carolina,  and  she  has 
had  abundant  opportunity  for  study- 
ing Southern  conditions,  which  are 
treated  in  this,  her  first  novel. 

Mrs.  Erskine's  book  has  met  with 
the  most  favorable  reception  from  the 
reviewers,  but  some  of  these  have 
made  the  mistake  of  supposing  the 
intention  of  her  story  to  be  a  plea  for 
the  amalgamation  of  the  races.  She 
had  nothing  of  the  kind  in  view.  What 
she  has  meant  to  show  was  that  the 
mingling  of  the  races  was  an  estab- 
lished fact  long  before  the  war,  and 
one  that  must  be  faced  in  adjusting 
matters.  She  does  not  believe  in  the 
absolute  equality  of  all  men,  but  she 
does  hold  that  men  should  be  graded 
by  the  character  standard  and  no  other. 
Only  what  a  man  has  made  of  himself 
shoiild  rank  him  among  men,  she 
thinks,  and  she  sees  no  hope  for  the 
future  of  the  great  conglomerate  na- 
tion but  in  the  large  acceptance  of 
existing  facts. 
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Miss  Mary  Coleridge's  first  work  was 
"The   Seven    Sleepers   of   Ephesus;" 

and  although  its  merits 
MM-y  were  at  once  perceived  by 

Coleridge        literary  critics,  the  public, 

as  is  usual  with  first  books, 
did  not  take  serious  notice  of  it.  But 
Miss  Coleridge's  next  novel,  "The 
King  With  Two  Faces/'  had  an  im- 
mediate and  striking  success. 

Miss  Coleridge  is  a  slow  and  care- 
ful writer,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  volume  of  essays,  no  other  work 
from  her  pen  appeared  for  nearly  four 
years.  She  then  published,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1901,  "The  Fiery  Dawn," 
which  has  won  for  her  a  permanent 
place  in  the  narrow  list  of  writers 
whose  literary  reputations  in  England 
are  no  longer  questioned. 

Miss  Coleridge  is  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Coleridge,  K.  C,  and  con- 
nected with  the  late  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  England.  She  comes  of  a 
famous  literary  family,  a  graceful  allu- 
sion to  which  was  made  by  the  Specta- 
tor, on  reviewing  "The  Fiery  Dawn." 
"It  is  more  than  a  mere  coincidence," 
says  this  important  English  journal, 
"that  the  writer  who  now  invites  us 
to  take  a  seat  on  her  magic  cloak 
should  bear  the  same  name  as  the  au- 
thor of  "Christabel"  and  "In  Xanadu 
did  Kubla  Kahn." 


Lionel    Josaphare    was    born    in    St. 

Louis,  Missouri,  1876;  but  his  home 

has  been  in  California  since 

uonei  '78. 

JoMpbare  He  attended  the    public 

schools  in  San  Francisco, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  California 
Bar  in  1897.  After  practicing  for  a 
year  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years,  alternating 
his  time  between  literature  and  other 
employment.  In  New  York  he  wrote 
a  novel,  the  style  of  which  several  pub- 
lications declared  to  be  too  poetical; 
whereupon,  at  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Lucie 
C.  LilHe,  the  writer  of  books  for  girls, 
Josaphare  gave  his  attention  to  poetry, 
and  a  few  of  his  short  poems  appeared 
in  the  magazines. 


Returning  to  San  Francisco  with 
the  manuscript  of  "The  Lion  at  the 
Well,"  he  placed  it  with  Mr.  A.  M. 
Robertson,  who  published  the  poem  in 
April,  1901.  This  booklet  contained 
what  one  critic  termed  a  "savage 
power"  that,  in  its  non-conformity  to 
regulation  current  verse,  aroused  the 
anger  of  some  reviewers. 

A  second  volume  of  poems,  "Tur- 
quoise and  Iron,"  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. 

Mr.  Josaphare  has  been  accused  of 
using  bizarre  and  unusual  words  for 
their  own  sakes.  But  this  he  does 
not  do.  His  object  always  is  to  use 
the  word  best  adapted  to  the  thought, 
and  in  his  choice  is  not  attracted  to 
the  overworked  rhetoric  in  common 
•use  among  his  predecessors. 

He  is  now  at  work  upon  a  drama  in 
blank  verse. 


The  success  of  Mr.  Charlton  Andrews's 
first  important  literary  venture,  "A 
Parfit  Gentil  Knight,"  is 
Charlton  "ot  the  result  of  any  pass- 
Andrewe  \^g  whim  of  the  fickle  pub- 
lic, but  of  the  careful  and 
extended  literary  training  of  the  au- 
thor. Mr.  Andrews,  who  has  added 
his  name  to  that  ever-increasing  list 
of  literary  lights  which  the  State  of 
Indiana  has  produced  during  the  last 
decade,  comes  of  a  family  of  literary 
people,  and  his  associations  and  ambi- 
tions have  ever  been  of  a  literary  na- 
ture. His  mother,  Mary  Louise  An- 
drews, figured  conspicuously  in  the 
earlv  literature  of  the  West,  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  "Western  Associa- 
tion of  Writers."  She  directed  her 
son's  early  education  and  shaped  his 
career.  After  a  thorough  elementary 
training  in  the  best  private  schools  of 
Indianapolis,  Mr.  Andrews  began  an 
extended  sojourn  in  Europe,  returning 
to  America  in  1894  to  enter  De  Pauw 
University,  from  which  he  graduated 
four  vears  later,  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  Soon  after 
graduating  he  visited  Europe  for  the 
second  time,  and  settled  down  in  tlk 
Latin  Quarter  in  Paris. 
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This  period  of  relaxation  in  Mr. 
Andrews's  life  was  followed  by  one  of 
great  activity.  On  his  return  from 
Paris  he  took  up  newspaper  work  in 
Indianapolis,  but  his  desire  to  occupy 
himself  with  literary  work  pure  and 
simple  finally  led  him  to  resign  his 
position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Indianapolis  Press,  Since  then  he  has 
been  writing  constantly,  but  "A  Parfit 
Gentil  Knight"  is  the  first  book  he 
has  offered  to  a  publisher. 

Mr.  Andrews  and  his  wife,  who  is  a 
constant  collaborator  in  his  literary 
work,  live  all  the  year  round  in  a  coun- 
try home,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Palo  Alto,  California.  Here  he  de- 
votes a  certain  portion  of  each  day  to 
his  work,  and  much  that  will  prove  of 
literary  interest  and  value  is  destined 
to  follow  his  recent  success. 


Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick,  the  author  of 
"Cynthia's  Way,"  was  born  in  London 
of  German  parents.  She 
Mrf.  Alfred  was  educated  in  London, 
sidgrwick  5u^  before  her  marriage  as- 
sociated chiefly  with  Ger- 
mans living  in  England.  In  1883  she 
married  Mr.  Alfred  Sidgwick,  the  au- 
thor of  various  well-known  philosophi- 
cal works.  Her  first  novel,  "Isaac 
Eller's  Money,"  was  published  in  1889 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Mrs.  Andrew 
Dean.  Two  of  her  later  novels,  "The 
Grasshoppers,"  and  "A  Woman  With 
a  Future,"  were  published  under  her 
assumed  name  in  New  York.  "A 
Woman  With  a  Future"  appeared  seri- 
ally in  The  Illustrated  London  News, 
and  two  of  Mrs.  Sidgwick's  novels 
have  appeared  serially  in  the  weekly 
issue  of  The  Times,  She  is  at  present 
living  in  Surrey,  and  is  engaged  on  a 
new  novel. 


F.  Berkeley  Smith  is  a  Princeton  man, 
class  of  '91,  and  a  member  of  several 

exclusive  clubs.  His  ver- 
p.Berkeiey  satility  has  manifested  it- 
smith  ggif  jj^  many  ways.    He  is 

an  amateur  musician,  an 
architect  of  considerable  ability ;  he  has 
designed     many     book     covers,     and 


achieved  some  distinction  as  an  illus- 
trator and  decorator;  he  has,  also,  no 
little  reputation  as  a  story  teller,  hav- 
ing entertained  many  "smokers"  with 
his  backwoods  yams. 

A  particularly  choice  bit  of  his  work 
is  found  in  his  recently  issued  book, 
"The  Real  Quarter."  This  is  a  vol- 
ume of  racy  sketches  and  descriptions 
of  Paris  life  in  that  most  fascinating 
of  all  sections  in  the  great  city  of  gay- 


F.  BERKELEY  SMITH 

ety  and  art — the  Latin  Quarter.  Mr. 
Smith  knows  his  subject  thoroughly. 
He  has  spent  several  months  each 
year  for  the  past  ten  years  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  and  has  had  the  entree  to 
many  of  the  most  exclusive  art  circles 
and  access  to  many  ateliers  which  are 
held  sacred  against  outside  intrusion. 
He  brings  to  his  work  just  the  obser- 
vant, sympathetic,,  artistic  tempera- 
ment necessary  to  make  such  a  book  a 
successful  undertaking. 


Frances  Courtenay  Baylor  was  bom 
and  bred  in  the  army,  her  father  being 

military  secretary  to  Presi- 
Prancet  dent    Madison ;    she    was 

B«?io*r"*^      educated  at  home  by  her 

mother  and  aunts,  lived  in 
England  for  some  years,  returned  to 
the  country  life  of  Virginia,  and  took 
to  pothooks  and  hangers.  Her  liter- 
ary works  include  stories  and  articles 
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for  magazines  and  papers,  and  three 
books,  "Juan  and  Juanita/*  "Claudia 
Hyde/'  "The  Ladder  of  Fortune,"  to 
which  has  just  been  added  a  story 
for  children  entitled  "A  Georgian 
Bungalow."  Her  other  books  are  "On 
Both  Sides,"  "Behind  the  Blue  Ridge," 
"Miss  Nina  Barrow,"  and  "The 
Shocking  Example." 

In  1896  she  was  married  to  George 
Sherman  Barnum,  of  Freleighsburg, 
Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  and  has 
since  made  her  winter  home  in  Savan- 
nah, Georgia.  Her  summer  home  is 
"Mulberry  Hill,"  near  Lexington,  Va. 


Anne 

Clevelmnd 

Cheney 


Anne  Cleveland  Cheney  is  a  young 
Boston  woman,  now  residing  in  Brook- 
line,  Massachusetts.  Most 
of  her  literary  training  has 
been  obtained  from  private 
study  with  Dr.  William  J. 
Rolfe,  of  Cambridge.  Her  earlier 
work  was  written  under  the  name 
"Anne  Cleve,"  but  all  her  later  writ- 
ings are  issued  under  her  own  name. 
Poems  and  prose  works  by  her  have 
appeared  in  Truth,  St.  Nicholas,  Ad- 
vocate of  Peace,  and  Boston  Herald, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  little  story,  of 
which  a  colored  child  is  the  heroine, 
is  at  present  awaiting  publication  in 
5*/.  Nicholas. 

For  some  time  now  Miss  Cheney 
has  been  engaged  on  a  group  of 
stories  for  children,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  these  tales  in  book  form  is 
announced. 


Inoiten 
Clark 


Imogen  Clark,  when  asked  for  a  brief 
sketch  of  her  life  says : 

"There  is  little  to  tell. 
Happy  the  nations  who 
have  no  history,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  same  is  in  measure 
true  of  the  individual.  Merely  the 
little  records  of  daily  life  would  make 
but  stupid  reading  for  the  public. 

"I  was  born  in  New  York  City  and 
educated  at  a  French  and  English 
school  there  (so  I  am  not  even  a  col- 


lege woman).  I  have  been  writing  for 
the  greater  part  of  seven  or  eight 
years;  contributing  short  stories  to 
some  of  the  magazines,  and  have  writ- 
ten the  following  books :  'Will  Shakes- 
peare's Little  Lad,'  'God's  Puppets,' 
The  Victory  of  Ezry  Gardner,'  and 
The  Heresy  of  Parson  Medlicott.'" 


Sophie  Cramp  Taylor,  author  of  "The 
Story  of  a  Little  Poet,"  is  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Courtland 
Haines  Davis,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  on  one  side  was 
a  descendant  of  the  old 
Lippincott  family  of  Friends.  On  her 
mother's  side  she  is  a  granddaughter 
of  the  late  William  Cramp,  founder  of 


Sopbie 
Cramp 
Taylor 


SOPHIE  C.  TAYLOR 

the  ship  yards  known  as  the  William 
Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship  and  Engine 
Building  Company.  "The  Story  of 
the  Little  Poet"  is  her  first  book,  and 
was  originally  written  for  her  three 
children,  principally  to  keep  in  mem- 
ory many  things  J^^J^d?^^©^  ^^^^ 
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incidents  that  actually  happened,  let- 
ters and  verses  that  were  really  writ- 
ten— all  of  which  she  noted  from  time 
to  time  during  their  early  childhood, 
and  later  weaved  into  a  story. 

Mrs.  Taylor  is  fond  of  literature 
and  she  is  a  good  story  teller.  Family 
cares  and  ill  health  alone  have  pre- 
vented her  from  writing  more  ex- 
tensively. 


William  Allen  White,  who  so  sturdily 
defends  American  politicians  in  his 
stories  of  middle  Western 
wniiian  life,  "Strategems  and 
White  Spoils,"     is     only    thirty- 

three  years  old,  yet  has 
been  for  several  years  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  newspapers 
in  his  State,  the  Emporia  (Kansas) 
Gasette. 

Mr.  White  was  born  in  Emporia, 
his  father,  Allen  White,  a  country  doc- 
tor, being  of  New  England  parentage, 
and  his  mother  of  Irish  descent.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  town  high 
school,  and  later,  after  a  year  at  Em- 
poria College,  entered  a  printing  office 
as  devil.  He  remained  there  long 
enough  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  the 
trade,  when  he  entered  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

He  studied  there  off  and  on  for  four 
years,  working  on  the  local  papers  as 
reporter,  printer  and  editorial  writer. 
He  was  not  graduated  from  the  uni- 
versity, but  took  a  position  as  mana- 
ger of  the  El  Dorado  Rcpublicatu 

In  1 89 1  he  went  to  the  Kansas  City 
Journal  as  editorial  writer,  and  in 
1892  he  was  political  correspondent  at 
Topeka.  When  the  campaign  of  1892 
closed  White  went  to  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  as  editorial  writer. 

In  1895  Mr.  White  bought  the  Em- 
poria Gazette.  He  wrote  the  famous 
article,  "What's  the  Matter  With  Kan- 
sas?" in  August,  1896,  and  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  brought  out  a  book  of 
stories  under  the  title,  "The  Real 
Issue."     These  stories  were  manv  of 


them  printed  in  the  Kansas  City  Star 
while  White  worked  on  the  paper. 

Mr.  White  works  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Gazette,  writes  locals,  per- 
sonals, runaway  items,  local  advertise- 
ments, makes  advertising  contracts, 
attends  to  the  office  correspondence, 
writes  the  editorials  and  solicits  job 
work. 

In  1899  the  stories  which  had  been 
running  in  various  magazines  were 
collected  and  published ;  since  then  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  writing  stories 
of  political  life  and  sketches  of  a  po- 
litical nature  for  Scribner's  and  other 
magazines. 


Upton 
Sinclair 


Mr.  Upton  Sinclair,  author  of  "King 
Midas,*'  says  he  has  been  trying  to  be 
an  author  ever  since  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age. 
He  was  bom  in  Baltimore 
in  1878.  He  studied  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
class  of  '97,  and  later  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  has  supported  himself 
since  he  was  seventeen,  all  of  his 
earnings  coming  from  the  industrious 
use  of  his  pen.  His  first  profitable 
writings  were  stories  for  boys,  some 
of  which  appeared  in  The  Argosy,  and 
some  in  the  Philadelphia  Times.  Then 
he  "took  to  jokes,"  and  paid  his  way 
through  college  one  year  on  jokes. 
He  has  a  collection  of  over  490  of  them 
in  an  album.  Then  he  signed  a  con- 
tract with  one  of  the  publishers  to 
write  adventure  stories  for  various 
weekly  libraries.  He  kept  busy  at 
this  work  for  about  three  years,  writ- 
ing never  less  than  10,000  words  a 
week,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  40,000. 
He  used  to  talfc  them  to  a  stenographer 
about  10,000  words  in  an  evening.  In 
that  way  he  turned  out  a  dozen  or 
more  complete  "novels"  of  about  60,- 
000  words.  When  he  decided  to  write 
"King  Midas"  he  gave  up  evervthing 
else  and  went  to  live  in  a  log  cabin  in 
the  woods.  The  story  of  his  experi- 
ences there  has  already  been  told. 
"King  Midas"  has  met;witb^^urious 
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conflict  of  praise  and  criticism  by  the 
reviewers  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  merry  war  is  not  yet  over. 


Mary  Sifton  Pepper,  author  of  "Maids 
and  Matrons  of  New  France,"  recently 
published,  lives  in  Qeve- 
land,  Ohio,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Wooster  (Ohio) 
University,  where  she  wa* 
the    editors    of    the    college 


Mary 
5Htoii 
Pepper 


one    of 
monthly. 

Miss  Pepper  has  been  twice  abroad, 
residing  in  Milan,  Italy,  from  1891  to 
1895.  While  living  in  Milan  she  took 
a  special  course  in  Italian,  German, 
and  French  literature,  under  the  super- 
vision of  noted  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna.  Here  also  she 
acted  as  assistant  editor  of  the  Milan 
News,  the  newspaper  circulated  among 


MARY  SIFTON  PEPPER 

English  and  American  residents.  She 
has  made  a  few  contributions  to  lead- 
ing periodicals,  the  most  notable  being 
one  published    in    the   Arena   on   the 


"Life  and  Poetry  of  Giosue  Carducci, 
the  Italian  poet  laureate." 

Soon  after  her  return  to  America 
Miss  Pepper  was  employed  by  a  Qeve- 
land  publishing  firm  as  a  translator  of 
•The  Jesuit  Relations."  The  old 
French  employed  by  the  writers  of 
these  documents,  almost  mediaeval, 
taxed  the  knowledge  and  proficiency 
of  expert  philologists,  but  Miss  Pep- 
per accomplished  the  task  with  credit 
to  herself  and  satisfaction  to  those 
interested  in  the  undertaking.  She 
was  then  employed  by  a  firm  of  New 
York  art  dealers  to  translate  a  French 
picture  catalogue  of  over  a  thousand 
pages.  During  her  translation  of  "The 
Jesuit  Relations,"  Miss  Pepper  found 
it  necessary  to  know  more  about  the 
women  mentioned  in  them.  On  ex- 
amination she  found  that  their  stories 
had  nevei  been  written.  The  only 
references  to  them,  except  a  few  whose 
biographies  have  been  written,  were 
disconnected  and  vague  statements, 
buried  in  French  political  and  eccles- 
iastical volumes.  Miss  Pepper  has 
tried  to  supply  this  want  by  producing, 
m  a  connected  and  as  far  as  possible 
accurate  narrative,  the  story  of  their 
lives.  This  she  has  done  in  "Maids 
and  Matrons  of  New  France."  The 
study  she  found  to  be  a  fascinating 
one,  and  she  is  now  collecting  data 
for  another  book  on  the  romantic  ad- 
ventures of  the  women  of  New  Spain. 

Miss  Pepper  is  but  one  member  of 
a  talented  family.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  George  W.  Pepper, 
Consul  to  Milan,  Italy,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Harrison, 
and  author  of  "Sherman's  March  to 
the  Sea"  and  "Under  Three  Flags;" 
and  sister  of  Charles  M.  Pepper,  news- 
paper correspondent  and  author,  at 
present  one  of  the  delegates  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Pan-American 
Congress  now  in  session  at  the  Citv 
of  Mexico.  Her  sister.  Miss  Lena 
Lindsay  Pepper,  is  a  writer  of  foreirn 
articles  for  leading  newspapers  and 
magazines.  D.ifeedbyGoOgle 
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AUTHORS*    CALENDAR     FOR     MARCH 


1.  Georg  M.  Ebers,  Bkrun,  1837. 
Through  Goshen  to  Sinai — Egypt,  Descrip- 
tive,   Historical    and    Picturesque — Homo 
Sum. 

2.  Annie  E.  Trumbui^i,,  Connecticut, 
1857. 

A  Cape  Cod  Week— Mistress  Content 
Cradock— White  Birches. 

3.  Wii,i,iAM  Godwin,  Wisbeach,  1756. 
Enquiry    Concerning   Political  Justice — 

The     Adventures     of     Caleb     Williams— 
3t.  Leon. 

4.  GUSTAV  KOBBE,  NEW  YORK,  1857. 

The  Ring  of  the  Nibelnng— Wagner's  Life 
and  Works— New  York  and  Its  Environs. 

5.  Isaac  Myer,  Phii,adei.phia,  1836. 
Presidential  Power  Over  Personal  Liberty 

—The  Waterloo  Medal— The  Qabbalah. 

6.  Ei^izABETH    B.   Browning,    Durham, 
1806. 

Essay  on  Mind,  and  Other  Poems— Aurora 
Leigh— Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese. 

7.  James  M.  Thoburn,  Ohio,  1836. 
Missionary  Sermons — India  and  Malaysia 

—Light  in  the  East. 

8.  Edwin  P.  Whippi^e,  Massachusetts, 
1819. 

Literature  and  Life— Rufus  Choate  ; 
Essays  and  Reviews. 

9.  Henry  A.  Ward,  New  York,  1834. 
Notices  of  the    Megatherium    Cuvieri — 

Descriptions  of  the  Most  Celebrated  Fossil 
Animals  in  Royal  Museums  in  Europe. 

10.  Sir  N1CH01.AS  H.  Nicoi.as,  Dartmouth, 
1799. 

History  of  British  Orders  of  Knighthood 
— Dispatches  and  Letters  of  Nelson— Synop- 
sis of  the  Peerage. 

11.  WiLWAM  J.  Beai.,  Michigan,  1833. 
Grasses  of   North    America — The     New 

Botany — Plant  Dispersal. 

12.  George  Berkeley,  Ireland,  1685. 

A  Commonplace  Book  of  1705-6— Essay 
Towards  a  New  Theory  of  Visions— Treatise 
on  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge. 

13.  Charles  Hallock,  New  York,  1834. 
Camp  Life  in  Florida— Our  New  Alaska — 

The  Salmon  Fisher. 

14-  Samuel  Samuels,  Philadelphia,  1823. 
From  Forecastle  to  Cabin. 

15.  George  P.  Marsh,  Vermont,  i8oi. 
Lectures    on    the    English     Language — 

Origin  and  History  of  English — Man  and 
Nature. 

16.  Emerson    Bennett,  Massachusetts, 
1822. 


Prairie  Flower — Leni  Leoti — Clara  More- 
land. 

17.  Charles  P.  Krauth,  West  Virginia. 
1823. 

The  Conservative  Reformation  and  Its 
Theology — Vocabulary  of  the  Philosophic 
Sciences. 

18.  Francis  Lieber,  Berlin,  1800. 
Manual    of     Political     Ethics — Guerrilla 

Parties— Legal  and  Political  Hermeneutics. 

19.  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  Hertford- 
shire, 182 1. 

Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah  and  Mecca— 
Wanderings  in  West  Africa — Lake  Regions 
of  Central  Africa. 

20.  Jambs    Schouler,     Massachusetts, 

1839. 
The  Law  of  Domestic  Relations — History 
of  the  United  States— Historical  Briefs. 

21.  Jean  P.  Richter,  Bavaria,  1763. 

t  The  Invisible  I^ge — He8perus---Q'iiotus 
Fixleim. 

22.  Charles  S.  Wake,  England,  1835. 
Chapters     on     Man — The    Evolution   of 

Morality —The  Geometry  of  Science. 

23.  Madison  J.  Cawein,  Kentucky,  1865. 
One  Day  and  Another— The    Garden  of 

Dreams — Days  and  Dreams. 

24.  Isaac  M.  Atwood,  New  York,  1838. 
Have  We  Outgrown  Christianitv — Walks 

About     Zion— Balance     Sheet   of  Biblical 
Criticism. 

25.  Paul  B.  Watson,  New  Jersey,  1861. 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antonius — The  Swedish 

Revolution  Under  Gustavus  Vasa — Bibliog- 
raphy of  Pre-Columbian  Discoveries. 

26.  George  S.  Burleigh,  Connecticut, 
182 1. 

The  Maniac  and  Other  Poems— Signal 
Fires  on  the  Trail  of  the  Pathfinder. 

27.  Alfred  V.  Vigny,  Touraine,  1799. 
La  Trappiste— Le  Deluge — Cinq- Mais. 

28.  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  New  York, 

1793- 
Travels    in   the  Central    Portion  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley — Notes  on  the  Iroquois— 
Algic  Researches. 

29.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  Bohemia,  1819. 
History  of  the  Israelitish  Nation— Essence 

of  Judaism — The  Cosmic  God. 

30.  Paul  Verlaine.  Metz,  1844. 
Po^mes  Satumiens— Sagesse— Bonheur. 

31.  Nikolai  V.  Gogol,  Pultowa,  1809. 
Dead  Souls— St.  Peteraburg  Stories— The 

Revizor.  .  .  . 
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W-  —  E  note  in  a  recent  English 
paper  an  interesting  article 
concerning  the  Queen  of 
Roumania,  and  the  terms 
on  which  she  supplies  con- 
tributions to  various  Euro- 
pean and  American  period- 
icals. Queen  Elizabeth,  it 
seems,  expects  adequate  compensation 
for  all  that  she  writes,  and  is  pleased 
with  her  returns  in  proportion  to  their 
amount.  Her  pleasure,  however,  is 
not  a  selfish  one,  as  all  the  gains  from 
her  work  are  devoted  to  lessening  the 
needs  of  the  poor  in  Bucharest,  and  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  queen  to 
effect  this  benefit  are  very  clear-headed 
and  business-like. 


Biography  is  becoming  the  next 
popular  form  of  writing  to  fiction. 
But  just  as  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
latter  has  led  to  a  certain  deterioration 
of  traditional  standards  and  ideals,  so 
does  the  increase  in  biographical  works 
seem  to  be  tending  toward  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  long-established  types. 
Biography  is  in  fact  becoming  cheap 
and  every  aspirant  to  literature  is  try- 
ing a  good,  bad  or  indifferent  hand  at 
it.  The  result  is  that  we  are  being 
forced  to  greet  all  manner  of  flagrant 
denunciations  and  unrestrained  eulo- 
gies on  well-known  characters,  and  the 
first  question  that  arises  is,  can  we 
find  among  them  any  that  approaches 
in  able  treatment  of  the  subject,  any 
that  contains  the  quality  of  what 
would  seem  to  us,  an  ideal  biography? 
This  question  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  argument  and  of  much  specula- 
tion. 

Now,  to  record  the  life  of  a  man,  to 
present  the  facts  of  his  career  and  to 
recount  the  influences  of  natural  ten- 
dency and  outward  circumstances  that 


affected  him ;  to  do  this  simply,  accu- 
rately, temperately,  so  as  to  produce 
an  exact  and  at  the  same  time  natural 
picture  of  the  man,  requires  a  thor- 
ough knowledge,  first,  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  his  life,  and  secondly, 
a  thorough  understanding  of  his  per- 
sonality gained  either  from  direct  ob- 
servation or  from  a  complete  study  of 
the  events  of  his  career,  of  his  works 
and  of  his  deeds.  Added  to  these  re- 
quirements is  the  need  for  a  know- 
ledge of  humanity  in  general  and  the 
power  for  skilful  arrangement,  con- 
cise and  at  the  same  time,  attractive 
style  of  expression. 

Unfortunately,  few  of  our  writers 
possess  all  of  these  requirements,  and 
as  a  consequence  we  find  one  author 
idealizing  his  subject  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  reality ;  we  find  another  un- 
derrating or  denouncing  his  study 
most  shamefully,  for  perhaps  no  more 
reason  than  that  in  early  youth,  he  was 
caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  peach 
from  a  neighbor's  orchard,  while 
scarcely  any  one  can  be  found  who 
sets  forth  his  biographical  matter  sane- 
ly, unbiasedly,  mentioning  faults 
where  faults  really  are,  but  making  al- 
lowance for  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  committed;  giving 
true  laudation  where  laudation  is  due, 
neither  making  a  god  of  an  ordinary 
being  nor  giving  to  the  average  type 
of  humanity,  for  little  or  no  reason, 
the  attributes  of  a  demon.  What  mat- 
ter if  Shakespeare  did  in  his  youth 
"sow  some  wild  oats,''  as  the  saying 
is?  Are  his  great  works  to  be  the  less 
appreciated  therefore?  Ought  his 
great  service  to  the  world  be  under- 
rated thereby?  On  the  other  hand, 
whv  should  Mi .  Graham  Balfour  raise 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  after  all, 
was  but  a  mere  man,  to  the  heights  of 
the  sublime?  In  Boswell  we  find  the 
one  ideal  biographer,  and  though  Jra^C 
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cannot  expect  our  modern  writers  to 
follow  their  subjects  through  the 
world  with  a  note-book,  yet  they  would 
do  well  to  take  Boswell's  Johnson  as 
the  one  great  example  of  great  bio- 
graphy. 


We  are  beginning  to  wonder  when 
the  Henley-Stevenson  "affair*'  will 
come  to  an  end.  Current  Literature 
for  February  holds  that  it  grows  no 
more  fascinating  nor  charming  with 
time,  though  it  still  goes  on  apace.  The 
following  extract  from  recent  Henley 
"criticisms"  is  cited : 

Last  week  Mr.  Greenwood  asked  me  a 
question:  Did  the  late  R.  L.  S.  (I  cannot 
with  the  shrieks  of  the  Bandar  Log  still 
shrilling  to  the  Empyrean,  I  dare  not  be 
more  particular)  look  as  elfish  in  life  as 
he  looks  in  his  portraits?  There  can  be 
but  one  answer:  He  did  not.  In  the  pho- 
tograph we  have  of  him  there  is  nothing 
perforce  of  the  brilliancy,  the  color,  the 
mobility,  the  impudence  ('tis  the  sole 
word)  which  his  features  wore. 


Discussions  of  the  present  condition 
of  literature,  especially  of  American 
literature,  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  Certainly  if  much  talking  over 
the  matter  could  effect  radical  im- 
provements, improvements  would  not 
be  far  off.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  fortu- 
nately (for  us)  has  taken  a  very  judi- 
cious view  of  the  matter,  and  when 
asked  to  comment  upon  the  present 
state  of  American  letters,  very  frankly 
confesses  that  while  American  litera- 
ture may  be  bad,  that  of  England  and 
indeed,  of  French,  Russian,  etc.,  is  no 
better.  Mr.  Lang  gives  as  the  chief 
cause  for  this  condition  of  affairs, 
the  existing  dearth  of  genius  which,  he 
pertinently  remarks,  is  not  cultivated 
but  bestowed  by  nature,  and,  sad  to 
say,  nature  in  these  later  years  does 
not  appear  very  generous  with  her 
gifts. 

Besides  this  reason,  Mr.  Lang  feels 
that    the    remarkable    growth    of   the 


novel  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
wide  following  that  it  has  gained  has 
crowded  out  a  proper  appreciation  for 
philosophy,  poetry,  essays,  etc.,  and 
some  of  the  blame  he  avers  rests  with 
the  critics,  who  take  their  work  in  far 
too  light  and  irresponsible  a  manner, 
and  thus  influence  popular  opinion  to 
its  injury. 

As  the  conclusion  to  the  whole  mat- 
ter, he  says :  "The  literature  of  Ameri- 
ca is  on  a  level  with  the  contempo- 
rary literature  of  Europe,  but  the  level 
is,  though  often  respectable,  not  cm 
the  same  plane  as  that  of  the  most 
favored  ages,  while  les  sommites 
(among  writers  under  fifty)  are  few 
and  far  between.  The  great  peril  is 
the  peril  of  the  popular  term  which 
means  a  voluntary  and  injurious  and 
even  insulting  degradation  of  the  lit- 
erary standard." 


In  the  February  Century  we  find  a 
highly  divertinsi  article  in  the  shape  of 
a  monologue  entitled,  "The  Book 
Agent,"  by  Beatrice  Herford. 

Miss  Herford  is  evidently  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  species  of  house- 
wife's pest,  who  comes  in  the  form  of 
a  neatly-dressed  female,  and  after  dis- 
coursing effusively  for  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  on  the  weather  and 
her  own  family  affairs,  proceeds  to 
bring  forward  a  book,  and  by  dint  of 
wearing  out  her  hearer's  patience  in 
a  lengthy  eulogy  of  its  merits,  effects 
a  sale  for  the  volume.  The  take-off 
of  this  self-important,  in  reality  gen- 
erally illiterate  personage,  is  full  of 
realism  and  affords  much  wholesome 
amusement. 


Despite  the  general  mediocrity  of 
American  fiction,  we  are  proud  to  note 
the  praise  with  which  one  of  our 
American  novels,  "The  Octopus,"  by 
Mr.  Frank  Norris^  Jias  been  received 
abroad.    W^izare^ioiOteg^ther  hand, 
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somewhat  ashamed  to  confess  that  this 
book  was  not  or  is  not  ntimbered 
among  our  "popular"  books  of  the 
year,  proving,  as  we  fear  is  really  the 
case,  that  the  taste  of  the  majority  of 
readers  is  not  yet  cultivated  to  a  point 
where  true  genius  is  properly  appre- 
ciated. 

*** 

The  Bacon- Shakespeare  controversy 
has  taken  a  new  and  sensational  turn. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wells  Gallup  is  sup- 
posed to  have  made  a  telling  discovery 
in  the  form  of  a  cypher,  invented  and 
afterward  described  in  an  essay  by 
Bacon.  The  cypher  is  based  upon  the 
printing  of  the  folio,  and  whether  or 
not  true,  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  literary  discoveries 
of  the  century.  Its  fundamental 
premise  is  that  Bacon  was  a  son  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  folio  text : 

As  all  eies  have  glanc'd  but  lightly  on 
such  a  C3rpher  in  the  former  poems  put  out 
in  this  name,  our  fear  may  rest  for  surely 
no  eye  is  bente  suspiciouslie  or  with  in- 
quirie  upon  anie. 

Often  has  worke,  when  in  danger  of  too 
rtrict  or  careful  note,  divided  and  put 
foorth  at  a  time,  c.  g.  some  latelie  set 
forth  in  th'  name  of  Greene  and  Peele,  or 
in  this,  a  few  years  ago,  Marlowe  is  also 
a  pen  name  emploiM  ere  taking  Wm. 
Shakespeare's  as  our  masque  or  vizard, 
that  we  should  remayne  unknowne,  inas- 
much as  we  having  worked  in  drama,  his- 
tory that  is  most  vigorously  supprest,  have 
put  ourselfe  soe  greatly  in  danger  that  a 
word  unto  Queene  Elizabeth,  without 
doubt,  would  give  us  a  sodaine  horrible 
end — ^an  exit  without  re-entrance — for  in 
truth  she  is  author  and  preserver  of  this 
our  being.  We,  by  men  call'd  Bacon  are 
Sonne  of  the  sov-raigne,  Queene  Elizabeth, 
who  when  confined  in  the  Tow'r,  married 
Ro.  D.— Fr.  B. 


Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  new  book,  **An- 
ticipations/'  will  make  a  marked  im- 
pression on  the  thought  of  our  times. 
It  is  devoted  to  a  thorough  forecast  of 
ktuit  developments  in  science,  in 
locomotion,   in  mechanics,  in   social 


affairs,  in  methods  of  government,  etc. 
The  book  is  seriously  and  earnestly 
written,  and  is  based  entirely  upon 
facts  and  their  logical  outcome  as  the 
author  sees  it. 

**Kate  Bonnet,'*  by  F.  R.  Stock- 
ton, is  a  novel  of  love,  incident,  ad- 
venture, and  humor.  A  new  story  by 
this  author  is  an  event  in  itself,  and 
the  event  becomes  doubly  significant 
when  we  find  such  a  mingling  of 
quaint  humor  and  unexpected  incident 
as  is  presented  in  **Kate  Bonnet.*' 
The  daughter  of  an  aspiring  amateur, 
who  bums  to  become  a  professional 
pirate— the  charming  Kate — beset  with 
lovers  as  well  as  perils,  struggles  to 
lead  her  father  out  of  darkness  and  to 
rescue  him  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
Captain  Bonnet  and  the  aggravatingly 
loyal  Scotch  Presbyterian  ^ho  offici- 
ously strives  to  save  his  soul,  are 
creations  of  a  distinctive  individuality. 
The  romance,  which  includes  in  its 
scenes  Barbadoes  and  other  West 
Indian  points  and  our  southern  sea- 
board,isfullof  theunexpected  turns  and 
humorous  situations,  that  Mr.  Stock- 
ton alone  can  develop. 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  volume  of  exceptional  interest, 
entitled-  **The  Next  Great  Awaken- 
ing . "  Dr.  Strong  works  on  the  theme 
that  there  were  great  religious  awaken- 
ings in  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  centuries. 
He  believes  that  a  revival  is  also  due 
in  this  century. 

*'The  Best  of  Balzac,"  edited  by 
Alexander  Jessup,  will  be  published  at 
an  early  date.  The  volume  will  con- 
tain the  seven  best  selections  from 
Balzac 's  works  :  *  *  Adieu ,"  *  *  La  Grande  . 
Bret^he,"  **The  Duel,"  *•  Master 
Cornelius,"  *' Love  and  the  Chasm," 
**  The  Meeting  in  the  Convent "  and 
**A  Passion  in  the  Desert,"  together 
with  a  complete  list  of  his  writings, 
with  both  the  English  and  the  French 
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TOASTS    TO    THE    ECCENTRIC 

Fra  Maginnis  is  a  genius, 

He' s  a  noble  without  peer, 
On  back  fences  he  makes  preachments, 

And  I  tell  you,  they're  severe. 
So  here's  to  Fra  Maginnis, 

The  wisest  of  the  wise, 
And  here*  s  to  the  bold  Roycrofters, 

And  to  the  "  Philistine's"  rise ! 

Jt    Jt    Jt 

Hall  Caine  wears  a  beard  like  Shakespeare, 

He  wears  his  hair  long  as  well. 
They  say  there's  a  striking  resemblance, 

Perhaps  there  is,  who  can  tell  ? 
So  here's  to  Hall  Caine,  the  new  Shakespeare, 

And  here's  to  the  plays  yet  to  be, 
Do  we  think  that  they*  11  ever  be  written  ? 

Well  hardly ;  still  we'll  wait  and  mayhap  we'll  see ! 

Jt    Jt    Jt 

A  brilliant  star  rose  in  the  sky. 

Far  over  in  old  Bombay, 
And  its  fading  marked  the  coming  dawn, 

Of  a  great  and  wonderful  day  ! 
For  'twas  then  that  Rudyard  Kipling 

First  opened  his  eyes  to  the  world, 
And  in  his  small  brain  e'en  so  early. 

His  plans  for  conquest  unfurled ! 
So  here's  to  the  master  Kipling, 

And  the  world  that  he  couldn't  take. 
And  here's  to  his  slain  ambitions, 

May  their  death  cause  the  sleeper  to  wake ! 

Jt    Jt    Jt 

Alfred  Austin  is  England's  laureate. 

Sad  fall  from  great  Tennyson ! 
Yet  Austin  is  highly  amusing, 

His  poetical  attempts  full  of  fun ! 
So  here's  to  the  marvellous  Austin, 

And  the  poems  that  he  cannot  write. 
And  here's  to  our  old  friend,  England, 

May  years  add  to  her  laureate's  might  I 

J«    J«    Jl 

Some  would  hold  that  Gorky  has  genius. 

They  had  better  call  it  poor  taste, 
Though  genius  is  ofttimes  peculiar, 

On  the  vulgar  it  never  is  based ! 
So  here  is  lo  Maxim  Gorky, 

And  his  vicious  thrusts  at  mankind. 
We  hope  that  some  day  he'll  grow  older 

And  the  true  worth  of  man  will  then  find.  ^  t 
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WISE    and    WITTY    SAYINGS 
FROM       NEW      BOOKS 


•*  Love  without  money  won't  travel  as  far  as  money  without  love.*' — y'^he 
Fifth  String. 

Mind  brings  man  into  kinship  with  all  organic  life. — Utility  0/  the  Human 
Mind. 

Leave  a  little  unsaid,  a  little  to  be  explored  in  your  mental  attitude 
towards  men,  if  you  would  be  accounted  interesting. — Naked  Truths  and 
Veiled  Allusions, 

No  past  is  too  remote  to  be  destitute  of  practical  value  to  the  present. 
No  truth  is  too  trivial  to  be  regarded.  Knowledge  has  long  and  wisely  been 
esteemed  the  synonym  of  power. — The  Basis  of  Social  Relations, 

People  bent  only  on  pleasure  will  never  understand  the  worth  of  love ; 
but  with  those  who  are  in  quest  of  happiness  the  case  is  otherwise. — The  Art 

oJLife, 

To  the  superstitious  trifles  are  the  giants  of  destiny. — If  I  Were  King, 

No  action  can  be  of  a  high  degree  that  lacks  the  backing  of  ordered  and 
conscious  intelligence. — Mental  Growth  and  Control. 

Gratitude  is  not  a  plant  indigenous  to  the  soil  in  human  nature.  Rather, 
it  is  an  exotic  of  heavenly  birth,  the  seeds  dropped  into  the  heart  by  the 
vigilant  angels  who  are  ever  ministering  spirits  around  our  path. —  Talks 
Between  Times, 

Happiness  can  bloom  from  the  seeds  of  deepest  woe. — The  Fifth  String. 

We  see  the  good  and  do  it  not,  because  we  are  unable  to  love  it.  Thus 
morality  itself  cannot  justify  its  existence  unless  its  final  issue  is  beauty  and 
love,  as  the  flower  is  the  consummation  of  the  plant — The  Art  of  Life.-  ^^^^\^ 
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The    FUTURE    of    the    NOVEL 


|HIS  is  the  age  of  the  novel 
writer,  the  novel  publisher, 
the  novel  critic,  and  the 
novel  reader.  It  is  an  age 
of  great  announcements,  of 
great  editions,  of  great  lau- 
dations paid  for  by  great 
advertisements ;  but  alas  !  it  is  not 
an  age  of  great  novels.  To  watch 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  popular  novel 
of  the  day  in  the  librarians'  lists  and 
the  booksellers'  catalogues  has  come  to 
be  almost  as  fascinating  a  pastime  as 
to  watch  the  rise  and  fall  of  grain  or 
stocks,  and  for  the  same  reason — it 
spells  fame  and  fortune  for  some  lucky 
writer  and  greater  fame  and  fortune 
for  some  enterprising  publisher. 
There's  money  in  it.  But  is  that  all? 
With  this  greater  development  of  the 
trade  of  novel  writing,  and  novel  pub- 
lishing, and  novel  advertising,  and 
with  all  this  wide-spreading  infection 
of  the  disease  of  novel  reading,  what 
must  be  said  of  the  novelist's  art? 
From  the  art  of  Smollett  and  Sterne 
and  Fielding,  to  the  art  of  Scott  and 
Thackery  and  Dickens  there  was  a 
distinct  advance  and  some  will  have  it 
that  the  art  of  Hawthorne  or  of  Eliot 
or  of  Meredith,  as  the  case  may  be,  was 
even  finer  than  that  of  the  earlier 
masters;  but  who  will  affirm  that  any 
new  note  worth  sounding  has  been 
struck  in  our  English-speaking  world 
since  their  day?  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  gamut  of  human  experience  had 
been  run  by  these  earlier  writers  and 
there  was  nothing  left  for  our  fledg- 
lings but  imitation;  imitation,  it  is 
true  not  always  of  these  English 
classics,  or  even  of  the  best  or  chastest 
foreign  models,  but  imitation,  none  the 
less,  and  often,  feeble  imitation  at  that. 
While  the  English  novel  reader  of  the 
day  has  been  drinking  the  lees  and 
dregs  of  the  baser  sex  problem,  and 
his  American  cousin  has  been  blowing 
the  froth  from  the  fantastic  brew  of 
romantic  historical  fiction,  Russia  and 
Poland  have  produced  a  few  real  in- 


terpreters of  life,  and  they  have  not 
failed  to  find  some  English  and  Ameri- 
can readers.    Suppose  an  American  of 
our  day  should  really  "find  himself," 
and  in  the  discovery  should  fit  himself 
to  his  environment  and  master  that, 
what  sort  of  a  novel,  shall  we  say, 
would  such  a  man  write?    If  we  put 
our   question   in   a  negative    form  it 
would  be  easier  to  answer.     First  of 
all  it  would  not  be  a  "sex-novel,"  for 
while  love  lends  beauty  to  the  life  it 
touches  it  is  not  all  of  that  life,  and 
there  are  deeper  problems  in  that  life, 
and  there  are  deeper  problems  in  life 
than  the  sex  love  of  a  man  for  a  maid. 
Neither  would  it  be  a  novel  of  adven- 
ture, of  duelling  and  horse  racing,  of 
gaming  and  fast  living — ^there  is  too 
much  of  deadly  earnestness  in  life  for 
such  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the 
stream  to  counterfeit  action,  the  cease- 
less current  of  life  is  too  resistless 
and  profound  to  linger  and  dawdle  in 
such  eddies.    On  the  other  hand  it  will 
not  be  a  preacher's  novel  steeped  in 
Sunday    School    ethics,    with  capital 
prizes  for  the  truly  good  and  dire  dis- 
aster for  the  sinner.     It  will  mirror 
faithfully  life  as  it  really  is.    Its  heroes 
will  be  human  heroes  impelled  by  mo- 
tives as  mixed  and  governed  by  im- 
pulses as  irrational  as  the  motives  and 
impulses  which  move  humanity  to-day. 
Plot  and  denouement  it  will  have,  but 
they  will  be  subservient  to  the  larger 
currents  of  life  which  sweep  men  on- 
ward   to  their  fates ;  in  fact,  it  will  be 
a  story  of  humanity  and  not  of  men,  a 
picture  and  interpretation  of  the  deep- 
er  problems   of   existence,   the    pro- 
founder  relations  of  the  individual  and 
the  race.    Such  a  novel  is  being  writ- 
ten daily  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men.     Who  will  snap  the  shutter  of 
genius,   expose  the  plate   of  a  mind 
sensitive  to  truth,  develop  the  nega- 
tive of  a  rich  experience,  and  present 
to  us  in  novel  form  a  living,  moving 
picture  of  the  life  of  our  day  and  na- 
tion?    The   world   waits   for  such  a 
novelist.  — Current  Events. 
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EASTER       POETRY 


"COME,    YE  SAINTS,   LOOK   HERE 
AND  WONDER." 


Come,  ye  saints,  look  here  and  wonder; 

See  the  place  where  Jesus  lay; 
He  has  burst  His  bonds  asunder; 

He  has  borne  our  sins  away: 
Joyful  tidings! 

Yes,  the  Lord  has  risen  to-day. 

Jesus  triumphs!    Sing  ye  praises; 

By  His  death  He  overcame: 
Thus  the  Lord  His  glory  raises. 

Thus  He  tills  His  foes  with  shame. 
Sing  ye  praises. 

Praises  to  the  Victor's  name. 

Jesus  triupiphs!     Countless  legions 

Come  from  Heaven  to  meet  their  King; 
Soon,  in  yonder  blessed  regions, 
They  shall  join  His  praise  to  sing; 

Songs  eternal 
Shall  through  heaven's  high  arches  ring. 
Thomas  Kelly. 


EASTER  MORN. 

Over  far  whitened  hills 
Cold  winds  are  blowing; 

Slowly  the  valley  fills; 
Hid  deep  in  snowing. 

Roads  all  untrodden  lie 

Under  the  leaden  sky. 

Cold,  where  a  loved  one  sleeps 
Under  the  snowing. 
Hid  low  in  drifted  heaps. 

Wild  winds  are  blowing; 
Yet  grief  not  there  doth  bide 
Since  Jesus,  too,  hath  died. 

What  though  the  Easter  morn 
Comes  draped  in  whiteness. 

O'er  hill  and  vale  forlorn, 
Dawn  brings  no  brightness, 

Joy  triumphs  over  pain. 

For  Jesus  rose  again. 


EASTER. 

Like  a  meteor,  large  and  bright, 
Fell  a  golden  seed  of  light 
On  the  field  of  Christmas  night 
When  the  Babe  was  born. 

Then  'twas  sepulchred  in  gloom 
Till  above  His  holy  tomb 
Flashed  its  everlasting  bloom — 
Flower  of  Easter  morn. 

John  B.  Tabb. 


AN  EASTER  HYMN. 

O  sing  the  song  of  Easter  Day, 

Ye  men  and  angels,  sing! 
Give  forth,  ye  bells,  your  sweetest  lay. 

All  glory  to  Him  bring! 

Repeat  the  story,  though  'tis  old. 

It  ever  will  be  new^ 
Let  His  vict'ry  over  Death  be  told. 

His  resurrection,  too! 

Tell  of  the  first  bright  Easter  day. 

The  women  came  at  dawn, 
They  found  the  stone  was  rolled  away. 

They  saw  that  Christ  was  gone! 

Their  hearts  within  them  shrank  with  fear. 

They  sat  down  by  the  tomb, 
When  lo!  they  saw  a  form  appear, 

A  light  broke  on  the  gloom! 

"I  know,"  the  angel  gently  said, 
"For  whom  thine  eyes  are  dim, 

Fear  not,  thy  Saviour  is  not  dead. 
But  risen;  follow  Him!" 

"The  Christ  has  gone  toward  Galilee, 

Go;  the  disciples  moct!" 
The  women  rose,  and  joyfully 

They  bore  the  message  sweet. 

And  ever  since  on  Easter  day, 

We  hear  the  same  glad  sojig, 
It  aids  us  on  the  bright  pathway 

Of  right,  instead  of  wrong. 

So  as  we  all  the  anthem  sing, 

We  say  with  deep  sincerity, 
"O  Death!  where  is  thy  sting? 

O  Grave!  where  is  thy  victory?" 
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r^^ll.D    OATS,"    the    March 
I  ^WT     novel  in  Lippincotf  s  Maga- 
!^^    :ine,  is  written  by  Francis 
^^r     Willing  Wharton.    Among 
I  A3       >hort  fiction  is  **A  Wayside 
|kDp    (  onflict/'  by  Mabel  Nelson 
Thurston,  a  touching  story 
of  love  in  the  country;  and  **The  Find- 
ing of  Martha"  is  the  sequel  to  Paul 
Laurence  Dundar's  early  story  called 
**The  Strength  of  Gideon."    There  are 
several  papers  on  varied  timely  themes: 
One    by    Professor    Felix    E.  Schel- 
ling     deals     with     "The  Elizabethan 
Theatre"     and     carries     illustrations 
of     an     interesting     nature.       An- 
other     is      a      seasonable      account 
of     "The     Isthmian     Canal       from 
the  Beginning,"  by  Charles  Morris; 
Eben   E.   Rexford   writes  of  "Back- 
Yard   Gardens  and  Window-Boxes," 
giving  full  useful  instructions;  Mrs. 
Murray-Smith,  daughter  of  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  contributes  a  paper 
on  "Two  'Grandes  Dames'  Buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,"  and  John  Ball 
Osborne    has    an    interesting    article 
about  "The    Flemish    Home  of  the 
Trappist  Monks." 

A  new  magazine  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  boys  and  girls*  will  appear  in 
March  under  the  title  Young  Folks' 
Magazine,  There  will  be  a  number  of 
short  stories  upon  a  wide  range  of 
topics,  together  as  educational  talks, 
current  events,  out-of-door  and  in-door 
pastimes,  puzzles,  reviews  of  children's 
books,  etc. 

Scribner's  Magazine  for  March  be- 
gins another  of  its  important  features 
for  the  current  year — the  reminis- 
cences of  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  who  for 
twenty-five   years    was    president  of 


Johns  Hopkins  University.  Mr.  Van- 
derlip's  article  deals  particularly  with 
American  competition  in  England, 
France  and  Russia;  and  there  is  a 
paper  by  Brooks  Adams  entitled 
"War  and  Economic  Competition;" 
the  s)mibolic  monument  erected  over 
Ruskin's  grave  is  described  in  the 
Field  of  Art,  and  the  short  stories  in- 
clude a  tale  of  a  winter  storm  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  an  amusing  Adirondack 
story,  and  a  tale  of  sentiment  entitled 
"A  Bridal  Memory." 

"Bordering  the  Mysteries  of  Life 
and  Mind,"  by  Carl  Snyder,  is  the 
opening  article  in  McClure's.  This  is 
a  complete  and  authoritative  account 
of  the  investigations  of  Drf  Jacques 
Loeb  and  his  colleague,  Dr.  A.  P. 
Matthews.  "The  Trial  of  Aaron 
Burr"  is  described  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 
and  there  are  interesting  articles  by 
Maurice  Sherman  Porter,  William 
Davenport  Hulbert  and  Julian  Ralph. 

The  leading  historical  feature  in 
Harper's  is  by  H.  W.  Hoare,  entided 
"The  Lineage  of  Our  English  Bible." 
The  author  traces  the  changes  and  de- 
velopments in  the  English  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  In  science  Mar- 
cus Reed  contributes  a  paper  on  "In- 
visible Beauty,"  and  in  fiction  the  best 
authors  are  represented,  such  as  Mark 
Twain  and  W.  D.  Howells. 

"Motherhood,"  by  Lavinia  Hart,  is 
the  opening  article  in  the  Cosmopoli' 
tan,  and  is  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs of  well-known  society  women 
and  their  children.  William  Allen 
White  has  an  interesting  paper  on 
ex-President  Harrison;  James  B. 
Townsend    writes    about  the  "Great 
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Southern  Exposition;"  the  story  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  life  is  contin- 
ued, and  the  usual  short  stories  com- 
plete the  number. 

The  Century  for  March  contains 
two  features  m  the  field  of  popular 
science,  an  authoritative  record  of 
Marconi's  recent  work  by  P.  T.  Mc- 
Grath,  and  a  popular  article  by  Dr. 
Albert  P.  Mathews  entitled  "The  Na- 
ture of  the  Nerve  Impulse,"  setting 
forth  the  details  of  the  writer's  inves- 
tigations, the  recent  announcement  of 
which  has  stimulated  public  interest 
and  curiosity.  In  the  "Year  of  Ameri- 
can Humor"  are  "The  Modem  Fable 
of  the  Old  Fox  and  the  Young  Fox." 
by  George  Ade;  "The  Strike  on  the 
Schlafeplatz  Railroad,"  by  John  Lu- 
ther Long,  contnbutions  by  Oliver 
Herford,  Carolyn  Wells,  Wallace 
Bruce  Amsbary  and  others.  Among 
the  artists  represented  in  this 
number  *  are  Glackens,  Ver  Beck, 
Zehme,  Ellen  Macauley,  Keller, 
Marchand,  Tobin,  Miss  Beaux, 
Guerin  and  McCarter. 

"Wild  Beasts  Behind  the  Bars,"  by 
C.  Bryson  Taylor,  is  the  opening  arti- 
cle in  Everybody s.  Arthur  Chapman 
describes  "Eugene  Field  as  a  Western 
Journalist;"  Eugene  P.  Lyle,  Jr.,  dis- 
courses on  "The  Loud-Talking  Tele- 
phone;" Mary  White  writes  on  "The 
Modem  Basket  Maker;"  the  serials 
are  continued,  and  the  short  stories  to 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  num- 
ber. 

The  long  story  in  St  Nicholas  is  by 
Willis  B.  Hawkins,  a  writer  whose 
work  is  well  known  in  the  newspaper 
world.  There  are  good  shorter  stories 
bv  Henry  Holcomb  Bennet,  who  tells 
of  a  newspaper-beat;  Elizabeth 
Knowlton  Carter,  who  has  an  un- 
usually interesting  boarding-school 
story;  Pauline  Jenks.  who  tells  a 
dever  fairy  story  for  little  folks ;  and 
Kate  Milner  Rabb,  who  shows  a  letter 
written  to  her  while  a  child  bv  Oliver 


Wendell   Holmes — ^a  charming  letter 
worthy  of  a  kindly  poet. 

"Araby,"  a  novelette  by  the  Baron- 
ess von  Hutton,  is  the  first  story  in 
the  Smart  Set,  It  is  as  realistic  as 
rcwnantic,  and  conveys  in  crisp  dia- 
logue and  movement  vivid  pictures  of 
modem  life,  in  phases  as  numerous  as 
are  the  characters  of  the  narrative. 
G.  Vere  Tyler  contributes  a  psycho- 
logical study  entitled  "Her  Investi- 
tures." "The  Penance  of  Hedwig," 
by  Lilian  Bell,  is  a  love-story,  with 
scenes  laid  in  Paris  and  Constanti- 
nople; "The  Princess"  is  an  idyll  of 
pure  sentiment,  by  Justus  Miles  For- 
man,  and  in  "The  Daughter  of  the 
Painter  Palisa,"  John  Regnault  Elly- 
san  has  written  a  story,  both  ingeni- 
ous and  beautiful.  (Dther  contribu- 
tions of  merit  are:  "A  Woman  of 
Ideals,"  by  Kate  Jordan ;  "Enter  Lord 
Love !"  by  Anne  MacGregor,  and  "As 
Any  Woman  Would,"  by  Nellie  Cra- 
vey  Gillmore.  There  are,  in  addition, 
the  usual  number  of  laughable  para- 
graphs and  light  verses. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  opens 
with  the  unique  story  of  "The  Sexton 
Who  Ruled  New  York  Society,"  by 
William  Perrine,  and  then  comes  a 
treat,  another  "Lady  or  the  Tiger" 
story,  by  the  same  Stockton  who  gave 
us  that  remarkable  tale  of  mystery. 
This  one  is  called  "My  Baloon  Hunt." 
"His  Mother"  is  a  touching  story  by 
Kate  Whiting  Patch,  and  the  fourth 
part  of  "The  Russells  in  Chicago" 
shows  us  some  more  of  the  odd  cos- 
tumes and  characteristics  of  the 
"Windy  City."  The  special  feature 
of  the  editorial  section  is  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton W.  Mabie's  first  "Literary  Talk." 
These  talks  will  appear  monthly  here- 
after. Other  articles  in  the  magazine, 
outside  of  the  regular  departments, 
are:  "How  to  Have  a  Home  Wed- 
ding," "Animated  Silhouettes  and 
other  Games,"  and  "The  Literary 
Beginner,"  a  column  of  advice  to^ 
yoiiTig  writers  by  Franklin  B.  Wiley.  ^ 
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Among  the  illustrated  articles  in 
Pearson's  are  "One  Day  With  a  Busy 
Spider,"  by  Frank  Marshall  White; 
**A  Maker  of  Saints/'  by  Robert  H. 
Sherard;  and  "The  Good  Roads 
Train/'  by  Rene  Bache.  "The  Suit- 
ors for  Yvonne"  is  continued,  and 
there  are  short  stories  by  George  A. 
Best,  Orme  Agnus  and  Seumas  Mac- 
Manus. 

The  frontispiece  of  Country  Life  in 
America  shows  a  scene  in  the  garden 
of  Mrs.  Jack  Gardner.  The  illustrat- 
ed papers  are  by  Benjamin  Brooks, 
Minnie  J.  Reynolds,  Hugo  Erichsen, 
A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore  and  other 
well-known  writers. 

S.  M.  Williams'  article,  "The  New 
California,"  opens  current  Munse^s, 
"American  Authors  Abroad"  is  an  in- 
teresting paper  by  George  W.  Smal- 
ley;  "The  Massacre  of  Glencoe"  is 
described  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll;  the 
storiettes  are  bv  well-known  writers, 
and  new  installments  of  the  serials 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  num- 
ber. 

"From  Bank  to  Bank,"  by  Garrett 
Swift,  is  the  complete  novel  in  the 
Argosy.  There  are  new  installments 
of  the  several  serials,  and  stories  and 
poems  by  W.  Bert  Foster,  E.  Hough, 


C.     M.    Kennedy,    William    Forster 
Brown  and  others. 

Among  the  illustrated  articles  in 
Ainslee's  are  "Hunting  Big  Game," 
by  Allen  Sangree ;  "Canada  From  Sea 
to  Sea,"  by  Herman  Whitaker;  and 
"On  the  Grand  Banks,"  by  P.  T.  Mc- 
Grath.  The  fiction  is  represented  by 
Josephine  Dixon,  Olivier  Henry  and 
May  Kelsey  Champion. 

"The^  Ivory  City,"  by  T.  Cuyler 
Smith,  is  the  opening  article  in  Frank 
Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.  This  is  an 
account  of  the  Charleston  Elxposition, 
together  with  a  description  of  the 
points  of  interest  best  worth  the  ^^si- 
tor's  attention.  There  are  interesting 
papers  on  "Marconi's  Triumph," 
"The  American  Gypsey/'  the  "Stage 
Career  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell," 
and  the  usual  short  stories. 

Among  the  articles  in  the  Junior 
Mnnsey  are  "The  Automobile  as  a 
Racer/'  by  George  B.  Waldron; 
"Afield  With  a  Camera/'  by  Rodri- 
quez  Ottolengui ;  "Washington's 
Headquarters/'  by  William  Hamilton 
Forrest,  and  "Strange  Churches  of 
New  York,"  by  F.  H.  Nichols.  The 
serials  are  continued,  and  the  short 
stories  are  as  full  of  interest  as  usual. 


BESTSELLING      BOOKS 


lOTHING  particularly  new 
presents  itself  among  the 
best  selling  books.  In  fic- 
tion, ''The  Right  of  Way" 
still  leads  the  list  and  des- 
eivedly,  "The  Man  From 
Glengarry  *'  continues  to 
exercise  its  sway  over  the  reading  pub- 
lic, the  glory  of  ''The  Crisis'*  strange  to 
say,    remains    at    zenith    point,    while 


"Lazarre,"  at  length  is  being  properly 
appreciated  as  a  novel  worth  the  read- 
ing. 

In  miscellany  "The  Lives  of  the 
Hunted"  continues  in  ccmspicuous 
place,  "The  Strenuous  Life"  still  bears 
witness  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  appreciated 
literary  ability,  while  from  the  high  po- 
sition of  James  Russell  Lowell,  "The 
Life  of  Robert  Lociis,^tevenson"  and 
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"The  Making  of  an  American,"  we  see 
that  the  call  for  first-class  biography 
is  yet  in  the  ascendency,  which  means 
a  decided  step  in  the  right  direction; 
it  means  that  the  demand  for  solid 
literature  is  growing. 

At  Wanamaker's,   Philadelphia: 

•The  Right  of  Way,    by  Gilbert  Parker. 

'The  Man  from  Glengarry,"  by  Ralph 
Connor. 

"The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 

"Lazarre,"   by   Mary   Hartwell   Cather- 
wood. 

•'In  the  Fog,"  by  Richard  Harding  Da- 
vis. 

"The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady," 
by  Lucas  Malet. 

"The    Fifth    String,"    by    John     Philip 
Sousa. 

*The  Portion  of  Labor,"  by  Mary   E. 
Wilkins. 

•'Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  by 
A.  C.  Hegan. 

'The  House  With  the  Green  Shutters," 
.by  George  Douglas. 

"Lives  of  the  Hunted,"  by  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson. 

"The  Making  of  an  American,"  by  Ja- 
cob A.  Riis. 


At  Wanamaker's,  New  York: 
FICTION. 

"The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 

"The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 

"The  Man  from  Glengarry,"  by  Ralph 
Connor. 

"D'ri  and  I,"  by  Irving  Bacheller. 

"The  Ruling  Passion,"  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke. 

"The  Cavalier,"  by  George  W.  Cable. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  by 
Graham  Balfour. 

"The  Life  of  the  Bee,"  bv  Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 

"The  Strenuous  Life,"  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

"The  Tribulation  of  a  Princess,"  by  the 
author  of  "The  Martyrdom  of  an  Em- 
press." 

"A  Sailor's  Log,"  by  Robley  D.  Evans. 

"Life  of  William  McKinley,'*  edited  by 
McClure  and  Townsend. 


.At  Little,  Brown  and  Company's,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

FICTION. 

"The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 

"In  the  Foif,"  by  Richard  Harding  Da- 
vis. 

"The  Man  From  Glengarry,"  by  Ralph 
Connor. 


"Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come,"  by  George 
Croly. 

"Kim,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

"Truth  Dexter,"  by  Sidney  McCall. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

"James  Russell  Lowell,"  by  Horace  E. 
Scudder. 

"Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  by 
Graham  Balfour. 

"The  Life  of  Paul  Jones,"  by  A.  Buell. 

"The  Making  of  an  American,"  by  Ja- 
cob A.  Riis. 

"New  Tales  of  Old  Rome,"  by  Rodolfo 
Lanciana. 

"Types    of   Naval    Officers,"    by   A.    T. 
Mahan. 


At  De Wolfe.  F  ske  and  Company's,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 
FICTION. 

"The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 

"The  Cavalier,"  by  George  W.  Cable. 

"The   Ruling  Passion,"  by   Henry  Van 
Dyke: 

"The  Man  from  Glengarry,"  by  Ralph 
Connor. 

"D'ri  and  I,"  by  Irving  Bacheller. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

"Lives  of  the  Hunted,"  by  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson. 

"On  the    Great    Highway,"   by  James 
Creelman. 

"The  Making  of  an  American,"  by  Ja- 
cob A.  Riis. 

"The    Strenuous    Life,"    by    Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

"Old   Time   Gardens,"   by   Alice   Morse 
Earle. 


Prof.  D'Arcy  Thompson,  of  Galway,  is 
dead.  He  was  the  author  of  **  Day  Dreams 
of  a  Schoolmaster."  Dr.  Thompson  was 
Professor  of  Greek  in  Queen's  College,  Gal- 
way, and  was  at  one  time  classical  master 
in  the  Edinburgh  Academy.  He  was  a 
noted  scholar  and  a  successful  educator, 
and  besides  the  celebrated  work  named  was 
the  author  of  a  Latin  grammar,  **  Rhymes 
With  Reason"  and  ** Rhymes  Without 
Reason,"  **  Wayside  Thoughts  of  An  Aso- 
phophilosopher,"  **  Metrical  Renderings  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Poets,"  and  **  Maxims  of 
the  Athenian  Tragic  TimmA,'* ^Philadelphia 
Bulletin, 

The  eminent  aurist,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Bur- 
nett, died  at  his  home  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa., 
January  30th.  He  was  author  of  **  The  Ear : 
its  anatomy,  physiology  and  diseases," 
**  Dise&ses  and  Injuries  of  the  Ear,"  **  Hear- 
ing and  How  to  Keep  It,"  etc.,  and  editor 
of  an  important  encyclopaedia  of  diseases 
of  the  ear,  nose,  and  thro^^^.^^^  ^^  GOOglC 
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BIOGRAPHY 

AND 

REMINISCENCES 

Cecil  Rhodes.  A  study  of  a  career. 
By  Howard  Hensman.  If  a  living  man 
has  rarely  come  in  for  a  biography  as 
bulky  and  elaborate  as  this  it  must 
be  said  that,  for  good  or  for  ill, 
few  men  at  Mr.  Rhodes's  age  have"  so 
long  a  record  of  deeds  attempted  and 
done.  He  plays,  as  Mr.  Hensman  justly 
observes,  "a  very  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  British  Empire  at  the  pres- 
ent time."  This  alone  would  warrant  a 
narrative  of  Mr.  Rhode's  South  African 
dealings.  Whether  such  a  colorless  ac- 
count is  appropriately  interwoven  with  a 
running  apology,  we  leave  Mr.  Hens- 
man's  reviewers  to  decide.  At  times  Mr. 
Hensman  labors  heavily  in  his  task.  De- 
scribing the  constant  squabbling  between 
Rhodes  and  the  military  authorities  during 
the  siege  of  Kimberly,  he  says:  "It  is  an 
unfortunate  truth  that  ...  a  kink  in  Mr. 
Rhode's  mental  organism  has  led  him  to 
regard  himself  ...  as  being  above  the 
rules  which  should  and  which  do  control 
the  movements  of  an  ordinary  individual." 
This  may  be  frankly  admitted  without  con- 
ceding that  this  "curious  blend  of  char- 
acter makes  Mr.  Rhodes  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  personages  for  a  psychologist 
and  a  student  of  human  nature  to  analyze." 
Even  Mr.  Hensman  finds  no  especial  psy- 
chological interest  in  the  fr.mous  con- 
tribution to  the  Liberal  manager,  Schnad- 
horst,  which  he  characterizes  "as  a  crude 
and  unstatesmanlike  action  to  attempt  to 
introduce  the  methods  of  the  office  or  the 
Stock  Exchange  into  affairs  of  state." 
With  portraits  and  other  illustrations.  374 
pp.    Indexed.    8vo.    N.  Y.  Post. 

Francois  dO;  Fenelon.     By  Viscount  St 
Cyres.    With   eight  illustrations.    301   pp. 
Indexed.    8vo. 
See  review  page  553. 


Handbook  of  the  Trees  of  New  Eng. 
land.  By  Lorin  L.  Dame  and  Henry 
Brooks.  In  this  volume  is  given 
a  complete  description,  with  full-page  il- 
lustrations, of  our  native  New  England 
trees.  In  order  to  facilitate  comparison 
of  one  tree  with  another,  the  text  is  ar- 
ranged in  paragraphs,  with  such  headings 
as  Habit  and  Inflorescence.  The  illustra- 
tions cover  every  period  of  growth  from 
bud  to  fruit,  and  are  of  themselves  suffi- 
cient in  most  cases  for  the  identification 
of  the  species.  Although  the  work  was 
written  specially  for  New  England  condi-. 
tions,  it  is  applicable  to  a  much  larger  area 
north  and  south.  So  far  as  consistent  with 
precision,  popular  terms  have  been  used 
in  description,  but  not  when  such  usage 
involves  tedious  periphrase.  The  book  is 
designed  for  the  use  of  general  botanists, 
specialists  interested  in  the  distribution  of 
trees,  and  for  students  in  high  schools  and 
colleges.    169  pp.    Indexed,    i2mo. 

Outlines  of  Botany.  By  Robert  Green- 
leaf  Leavitt,  A.  M.  This  book  has  been 
prepared  to  meet  a  specific  demand,  and 
combines,  with  great  simplicity  and  dcfi- 
niteness  in  presentation,  a  careful  selection 
and  a  judicious  arrangement  of  matter.  It 
offers :  A  series  of  laboratory  exercises  in 
the  morphology  and  physiology  of  pha- 
nerogams; directions  for  a  practical  study 
of  typical  cryptogams,  representing  the 
chief  groups  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est. A  substantial  body  of  information  re- 
garding the  forms,  activities  and  relation- 
ships of  plants,  and  supplementing  the  lab- 
oratory studies.  The  laboratory  work  is 
so  chosen  that  it  is  adapted  both  to 
schools  possessing  extensive  equipments 
and  to  those  with  only  limited  apparatus. 
261  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 

BOYS       AND       GIRLS 

Cosay  Corner;  or,  How  They  Kept  a 

Farm.     By  L.  T.  Meade,  author  of  "Seven 
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Maids."  etc.  The  experience  of  four  Eng- 
lish children  on  an  English  farm,  the  old- 
est fourteen.  They  keep  house  together 
in  a  little  cottage  and  make  a  wonderful 
acquaintance,  who  proves  to  be  he  good 
providence  of  the  tale.  The  story  is  sina- 
plc,  full  of  chatty  conversation,  and  is  in 
all  respects  **juvenile."  With  18  illustra- 
tions by  Percy  Tarrant.    282  pp.    i2mo. 

Two  of  the  Best.  By  Dorothy  Quig- 
ley,  author  of  "Everybody's  Fairy  God- 
mother," etc.  A  boy's  story  not  calcu- 
lated in  its  opening  to  add  to  the  respect  of 
children  for  their  elders  in  which  a  wan- 
dering boy  goes  to  South  America  and  fin- 
ally to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Fate  finally 
brings  to  him  what  he  most  desired.  Illu- 
strated by  Wm.  H.  Drake.    242  pp.     i2mo. 
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EDUCATIONAL 

Course  in  First  Year  Latin.       By  W. 

W.  Smith,  B.  A.  This  course  in  Latin 
covers  both  the  Latin  required  in  the  first 
year  for  those  who  intend  to  pass  the  New 
York  Regent's  Examination,  and  the  first 
year  of  a  four-year  course  in  college  pre- 
paration. Grammar  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum and  the  book  is  made  up  almost 
wholly  of  paradigms  and  exercises.  360 
pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

Educational  Foundations  of  Trade  and 
Industry.  By  Fabian  Ware,  author  of 
"Educational  Reform,"  etc.  This  new 
volume  of  the  international  education 
series  discusses  trade  and  commercial  edu- 
cation, principally  from  the  English  stand- 
point, With  illustrations  from  France  and 
Germany.  It  opens  with  a  discussion  of 
the  growth  of  national  systems  of  educa- 
tion, points  out  the  failure  in  England  to 
provide  training  suited  to  the  industrial 
state,  describes  German  success  in  this 
task,  reviews  the  French  system,  and  sum- 
marizes American  experiment  and  ex- 
perience.   293  pp.     Indexed.     i6mo. 

Educational  Situation,  The.  By  John 
Dewey.  This  paper,  which  is  a  general  re- 
view of  our  present  educational  situation, 
brings  together  three  papers  originally 
prepared  for  three  different  bodies, — ^The 
Superintendent's  Section  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  Conference  of 
Secondary  Schools  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  the  Harvard  Teach- 
ers' Association.  It  is  a  plea  for  a  wider 
grasp  of  the  general  work  of  education 


and  for  a  more  complete  personal  control 
between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  The 
foundation  principle  is  a  consciousness  of 
the  circumstance  that  education,  to  be 
complete,  must  not  be  trammeled  by  the 
assumed  wants  of  any  class  as  bounding 
the  needs  of  knowledge  or  cultivation.  All 
human  beings,  whatever  their  task,  need 
all  that  is  best  for  all  human  beings.  Con- 
tributions to  Education,  No.  III.  104  pp. 
Paper.     i2mo. 

Foundations  of  Education,  The.  By 
Levi  Seeley,  Pji.  D.  Prepared  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  pedagogy  in  the  New  Jersey 
State  Normal  School,  presenting,  without 
much  underlying  philosophy,  but  with  very 
considerable  capacity  for  clear  expression 
and  sound  arrangement,  four  general  as- 
pects of  a  teachers'  work,  environment, 
methods,  aims  and  ideals.  250  pp.  In- 
dexed.    i2mo. 

Qeschichten    von    deutschen    Stadten. 

Erzahlt  von  Menco  Stern,  Verfas.scr  von 
"Geschichten  vom  Rhein."  The  stories  in 
this  volume  in  tone  and  contents  describe 
faithfully  the  various  cities  of  the  German 
Empire,  portraying  their  local  color  and 
giving  their  local  traditions.  Besides  fur- 
nishing interesting  and  attractive  reading 
matter,  the  book  includes  also  valuable 
suggestive  material  for  exercises  in  con- 
versation and  composition.  The  style  is 
dear,  yet  idiomatic,  and  the  subject  matter 
consists  not  merely  of  fiction,  but  fur- 
nishes also  many  facts  of  historical,  geo- 
graphical, and  literary  importance.  420 
pp.     i2mo. 

How  to  Attract  and  Hold  an  Audience. 

By  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  A.  M.  This  is  a  clear, 
succinct,  systematic  and  complete  expo- 
sition of  the  fundamental  principles  of  pub- 
lic discourse  in  all  its  various  branches. 
It  is  a  work  that  will  help  the  practiced 
speaker  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection, 
that  will  guide  the  novice  in  oratory  on  to 
success,  that  will  aid  the  failure  at  public 
discourse  to  a  position  more  worthy  of 
rtspect.     165  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

How  to  Prepare  Essays,  Lectures,  Ar- 
cles,  Books,  Speeches  and  Letters.  With 
hints  on  writing  for  the  press.  By  Eus- 
tace H.  Miles,  M.  A.,  author  of  ''Lessons 
in  Lawn  Tennis,"  etc.  An  academic  discus- 
aion  of  the  methods  of  composition  both 
for  speaking  and  writing.  Special  stress 
is  laid  throughout  upon  the  disposition 
of  "headings,"  or  the  preliminary  skeleton, 
and  a  logical  succession  of  ideas.  The 
work  is  written  in  a  naif  style  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  principles  is  acconipanied  by 
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much  advice  to  the  writer  of  essays  and 
the  composer  of  speeches.  Written  in  Eng- 
land, the  author  is  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  progress  made  in  this  field  in  this  coun- 
try.   408  pp.    With  appendix.    i2mo. 

Isolation  In  the  School.  By  Ella  Flagg 
Young.  The  first  of  a  series  of  studies  on 
various  aspects  of  education  prepared  in 
the  pedagogic  department  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Chicago,  which  makes  a  plea  for  a 
compromise  between  the  treatment  of  the 
school  as  "a  world  isolated  from  the  real" 
and  one  which  gives  "freedom  in  all  mat- 
ters as  if  children  were  in  the  adult  stage."  . 
The  pamphlet  is  altogether  theoretical  in 
iis  discussion  and  treatment,  in  pp. 
Paper.     i2mo. 

Latin  Composition.  For  classes  read- 
ing Caesar.  By  Anna  Cole  Mellick,  A.  B. 
This  books  aims  to  fix  in  the  mind  some 
of  the  simpler  instructions  of  nouns  and 
verbs  as  found  in  the  Commentaries,  and 
consists  of  twenty-five  lessons,  each  illu- 
strating certain  grammatical  principles, 
these  being  systematically  arranged  and 
graded  according  to  difficulty.  Each  les- 
son contains,  besides  reference  to  standard 
grammars,  exercises  for  translating  into 
Latin,  some  of  these  being  intended  for 
writing  in  class  without  the  aid  of  the 
grammar.    49  pp.     i2mo. 

Lectura  y  Convertaclon.     A  new  and 

progressive  Spanish  method.  By  T.  Silva 
and  A.  Fourcaut.  This  work  consists  of 
three  parts,  to  which  is  appended  a  vocab- 
ulary for  ready  reference.  The  first  part 
gives  the  fundamental  rules  of  grammar 
and  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  Part  II 
comprises  a  series  of  graded  reading  les- 
sons, new  words  being  gradually  intro- 
duced. It  gives  also  exercises  in  conver- 
sation to  facilitate  the  ready  acquirement 
of  colloquial  forms  of  expression.  Part 
III  contains  selections  taken  from  the  best 
Spanish  authors.  These  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  difficulty,  and  are  ac- 
companied by  a  collection  of  one  hundred 
idioms  and  proverbs.     141  pp.     i2mo. 

Mental  Growth  and  Control.  By  Na- 
than Oppenheim,  M.  D.,  author  of  "The 
Development  of  the  Child,"  etc.  This 
book  aims  to  explain  the  make-up  of  the 
central  nervous  system  and  its  workings 
in  a  direct  and  unadorned  manner,  scien- 
tifically but  interestingly.  It  takes  the  facts 
of  psychology  and  sets  them  forth  in  so 
plain  a  light  that  even  untrained  eyes  can 
see  their  meaning.  The  author  tells  how 
the  mind  grows  and  acts;  he  shows  the 


meaning  and  importance  of  concentrated 
attention;  he  defines  the  differences  be- 
tween instinct  and  habit;  he  tells  the  read- 
er what  memory  is  and  what  its  limits  are; 
and  he  explains  the  working  of  such  mis- 
understood things  as  hypnotism,  imagina- 
tion, the  emotions,  and  the  will  in  so  sim- 
ple a  way  that  even  the  youthful  reader  will 
see  what  mental  growth  and  control  really 
are.    289  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

Psychology  and  Social  Practice.  By 
John  Dewey.  Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  Chi- 
cago University,  has  become  known  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  for  his  advocacy  of  a 
treatment  of  children  at  school  and  in  the 
family  which  endeavors  to  leave  the  per- 
sonal training  of  children  to  the  influences 
of  their  immediate  surroundings  without 
imposing  definite  authority  or  insisting  on 
obedience  to  specific  commands.  In  dis- 
cussing in  this  address,  delivered  before 
the  American  Psychologic  Association  at 
New  Haven,  in  1899,  upon  the  relation  of 
psychology  to  general  social  practice.  Prof. 
Dewey  endeavors  to  show  that  the  method 
which  he  urges  is  calculated  to  secure  both 
alertness  and  docility  along  the  lines  of  a 
symmetric  development.  Contributions  to 
Education.    42  pp.     Paper.     i2mo. 

Shakespeare     Studies — Macbeth.      By 

Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Qarkc, 
authors  of  "Browning  Study  Programs," 
etc.  This  book  is  intended  for  the  study 
of  Macbeth  as  required  by  the  leading  col- 
leges for  entrance.  Commencing  with  a 
critical  study  of  the  text  it  leads  the  stu- 
dent, by  suggestive  questions  based  upon 
the  plot  and  the  characters,  to  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  these  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  Shakespeare  has  expressed  the  ideas 
embodied  in  the  play.     144  pp.     i2fho. 

Stories  of  Country  Life.  By  Sarah 
Powers  Bradish,  author  of  "Old  Norse 
Stories."  This  book  presents  in  easy  and 
interesting  manner  the  yearly  round  of 
country  life  on  a  farm,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  wheat,  from  its  plant- 
ing to  its  grinding  into  flour  at  one  of  the 
great  modern  mills.  Into  this  general 
framework  are  interwoven  true  narratives 
of  horses  and  dogs,  birds  and  little  wild 
animals,  describing  traits  that  may  be 
watched  and  verified  by  any  observant 
child.  To  lend  variety  to  the  themes  and 
to  give  a  broader  view  of  industrial  life, 
among  the  farm  stories  are  scattered 
others  relating  to  lumbering,  coal,  and 
iron  mining,  and  the  industries  to  which 
they  give  rise.  Eclectic  School  Readings. 
Illustrated.     170  pp.     i2mo. 
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Art  of  Life,  The.  By  R.  De  Maulde 
La  Claviere.  Translated  by  George  Her- 
bert Ely.  This  comprises  a  number  of  po- 
tent essays  on  life,  rich  in  humor  and 
wisdom  and  possessing  a  rare  literary 
charm.  M.  de  Maulde  is  a  man  of  original 
personality  and  of  wide  range  of  learning, 
and  his  deep  scholarship  and  artistic  tem- 
perament are  fully  displayed  in  this  work. 
342  pp.     i2mo. 

Monastery  of  San  Marco,  The.   By  G.  S. 

Godkin,  author  of  "The  Life  of  Victor 
Immanuel,''  etc.  This  book  contains  six 
essays  upon  the  most  celebrated  Domini- 
cans of  Florence  and  the  cloister  where 
their  lives  were  led.  Savonarola,  natur- 
ally, is  the  outstanding  figure,  around 
whom  are  clustered  St.  Antonino,  Fra  An- 
gelico,  and  Ftr  Bartolommeo.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  monastery  and  the  sequel 
to  Savonarola's  martyrdom  are  the  sub- 
jects of  separate  chapters,  but  the  writer's 
interests  may  be  said  to  be  almost  wholly 
biographical.  To  her  Savonarola  appears 
in  his  most  exalted  mien  as  the  prohpet  of 
holiness  amid  a  perverse  people.  "Where 
he  failed,  the  fault  was  theirs;  inasmuch  as 
he  succeeded,  the  glory  was  his."  Nor  can 
she  admit  that  he  was  led  by  selfishness  or 
ambition  to  use  his  power  wrongly.  "The 
more  we  read  of  the  evidence  of  those  who 
knew  the  great  Frate  intimately,  and  of  his 
own  writings  and  private  correspondence, 
the  more  we  feel  disposed  to  acquit  him  of 
any  preconceived  designs  of  meddling  in 
politics."  Of  the  other  friars  who  are 
noticed,  St.  Antonino  is  the  least  familiar, 
and  he  is  given,  probably  on  that  account, 
more  prominence  than  either  Fra  Angelico 
or  Fra  Bartolommeo.  The  concluding  es- 
say contains  sketch  of  the  monastery  as 
it  is  to-day,  a  "national  monument"  and  a 
museum.  The  book  will  be  most  useful  to 
those  who  know  not  Florence,  though 
readers  who  are  already  familiar  with  the 
city  and  its  history  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
attracted  by  Miss  Godkin's  sympathetic  de- 
scription of  San  Marco  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  its  fame  and  influence.  Illustrated. 
130  pp.    i2mo. — N.  Y.  Post. 

Shakespeare's  Plots.  A  study  in  dra- 
matic construction.  By  William  H.  Flem- 
ing, author  of  "A  Bibliography  of  the 
First  Folios,"  etc.  460  pp.  Indexed.  12- 
mo. 
See  review  page  55^' 

Talks  Between  Times.  By  Margaret  E. 
Sangster.  This  is  composed  of  a  number 
ot  Mrs.  Sangster's  essays.    They  are  talks 


on  the  home,  on  the  hear^  on  the  family 
relations,  on  the  children,  etc.,  and  are  re- 
plete with  helpful,  inspiring  thoughts  and 
practicable  ideas  of  living.  With  frontis- 
piece.    151  pp.    i2mo. 

What    Is   Shakespeare?    An    introduc- 
tion to  the  great  plays.    By  L.  A.  Sher- 
man.   408  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo. 
See  review  page  556. 

J*      J^ 

ETHICS 

Philosophy  of  Conduct.  A  treatise  of 
the  facts,  principles,  and  ideals  of  ethics. 
By  George  Trumbull  Ladd.  In  this  vol- 
ume, which  follows  upon  the  author's  "A 
Theory  of  Reality"  and  marks  an  impor- 
tant forward  step  in  the  development  of 
his  philosophy,  Professor  Ladd  raises  the 
more  ultimate  problems  of  conduct,  aim- 
ing to  give  his  work  some  special  claim 
upon  those  who  wish  for  a  more  funda- 
mental discussion  than  has  been  customary 
of  late,  yet  one  conducted  in  the  modern 
method  and  with  due  regard  for  all  the 
interests  involved.   656  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

FICTION 

Allin   WInfleld.     By  George   Ethelbert 
Walsh,  author  of  "The  Mysterious  Burg- 
lar," etc.    326  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review  page  545- 

At   Large.      A  novel.    By  E.  W*.  Hor- 
nung.    368  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review  page  54^^- 

Audrey.     By     Mary     Johnston.       Illu- 
strated.    i2mo. 
See  review  page  540. 

Cat's  Paw,  The.  By  B.  M.  Croker,  au- 
thor of  "Infatuation,"  etc.  This  story  opens 
OTi  a  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer, 
where  a  young  woman  who  tells  the  story 
is  on  her  way  to  India  to  be  married.  The 
current  of  the  story  begins  with  complica- 
tions due  to  showing  the  photograph  of 
the  fiance  to  a  woman  who  has  known 
him.  On  meeting  the  man,  the  heroine 
discovers  that  he  has  sent  her  the  photo- 
graph of  another  man  and  another  man's 
letters.  She  refuses  to  be  married  and 
finds  herself  alone  in  India.  The  remain- 
der of  the  book  carries  the  young  woman 
through  certain  phases  of  irregular  Indian 
life  which  end  in  the  attempt  oL a- Hindoo 
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to  force  her  to  jnarry  him,  from  which  she 
is  saved  by  a  young  Englishman.  The  book 
is  very  vivid.    374  pp.     i2mo. 

Cloistering  of  Ursula,  The.  Being  cer- 
tain chapters  from  the  memoirs  of  Andrea, 
Marquis  of  Uccelli,  and  Count  of  Castel- 
pulchio.  Done  into  English  by  Clinton 
Scollard.  Illustrated  by  Harry  C.  Ed- 
wards. 273  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review  page  549* 

Colonials,  The.  Being  a  narrative  of 
events  chiefly  connected  with  the  siege  and 
evacuation  of  the  town  of  Boston  in  New 
England.  By  Allen  French.  This  his- 
torical novel  is  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  its  scene  is  laid  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  in  Massachusetts.  The  author 
has  striven — and  with  considerable  success 
—to  present  a  work  that  shall  combine  his- 
torical accuracy  with  present  interest  He 
has  given  us  clear  and  correct  pictures  of 
the  life  of  Colonial  days  and  has  in  the 
main  presented  a  vivid  and  trustworthy 
view  of  the  political  movements  of  the 
time  of  which  he  writes.  The  story  is  of 
Whigs  and  Tories,  of  men  and  maidens, 
of  love  and  hate.  It  is  swift  in  its  action, 
startling  in  its  incidents  and  satisfactory  in 
its  climax.     i2mo. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Color  of  His  8oui,  The.  By  Zoe  An- 
derson Norris.  There  is  little  to  be  said 
of  this  book,  save  that  it  gives  about  as 
repulsive  a  picture  of  New  York  life 
among  the  Bohemians  and  dwellers  in  the 
slums  as  could  well  be  imagined.  All  the 
vice  that  one  can  conceive  of,  all  the  hor- 
rors of  ignorance,  degradation  and  extreme 
destitution  are  given  in  glaring,  and  shall  I 
say,  exaggerated  colors.  Life  is  bad 
enough  without  having  its  lowest  phases 
embodied  in  books,  and  if  life  is  to  be  ele- 
vated, literature  must  as  well  be  elevated. 
Noble  types  lead  to  noble  aims,  but  Miss 
Norris  seems  not  to  think  so.  Socialiastic 
problems  are  radically  and  ridiculously 
discussed.  The  hero  is  a  childlike,  hair- 
brained  boy,  and  the  general  style  of  com- 
position employed  in  making  the  sketches 
is  one  that  stands  perilously  near  juvenility 
for  all  its  attempts  at  consideration  of  a 
deep  subject.    220  pp.    i2mo. 

Diana  of  the  Crossways.  A  novel.  By 
George  Meredith.    415  pp.     i6mo. 

Evan  Harrington.  A  novel.  By  George 
Meredith.     472  pp.     i6mo. 

Ordeal    of    Richard    Feverel,    The.     A 

history  of  a  father  and  a  son.  By  George 
Meredith.  Popular  novels  have  lately 
crowded  out  the  good  old  "standards,"  but 


the  new  editions  that  are  now  appearing  of 
some  of  the  earlier  masters,  portend  a  re- 
vival, at  least  in  part,  of  some  valuable 
past  works.  A  step  toward  this  revival  is 
evinced  in  the  handy  pocket  edition  in 
which  the  novels  of  George  Meredith  arc 
being  issued.  These  novels  are  gems  in 
English  fiction  and  their  extensive  reading 
means  a  higher  literary  plane.  455  pp. 
i6mo. 

Edward  Barry.  South  Sea  pearler.  By 
Louis  Becke,  author  of  "By  Reef  and 
Palm,"  etc.  This  novel  of  South  Sea  life 
first  appeared  in  the  Autumn  of  1900.  It 
describes  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  South 
Sea  pearler  on  a  schooner  which  goes 
from  island  to  island,  and  has  its  full  share 
of  picturesque  ruflians.  Red  Rose  Library. 
Illustrated  by  H.  C.  Edwards.  305  pp. 
Paper.     i2mo. 

Fool's  Year,  A.  By  E.  H.  Cooper. 
This  story  of  English  social  and  racing 
life  introduces  among  other  striking  fig- 
ures an  American  millionaire  whose  re- 
markable exploits  on  the  turf  mvolvcs 
some  peculiar  complications.  It  is  possible 
that  some  attempt  at  quasi-identification 
may  be  made  by  American  readers,  but  for 
this  the  writer  affords  no  justification.  The 
plot  turns  largely  on  a  curious  intrigue,  in 
which  the  American  takes  a  leading  part 
The  story  is  one  of  incident  and  odd  com- 
plications. Town  and  Country  Library. 
287  pp.     i2mo.    Paper. 

For  the  Blue  and  Gold.    A  tale  of  life 
at  the  University  of  California.     By  Joy 
Lichtenstein.    232  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review  page  542. 

Giant's  Gate,  The.     By    Max    Pember- 
ton,  author  of  "Feo,"  etc.     Illustratsd  by 
H.  Piflfard.    393  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review  page  550. 

Hester  Blair.      By  William  Henry  Car- 
son.   348  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review  page  540. 

Homespun:   A  study  of  a  simple  folk. 

By  Annie  S.  Swan  (Mrs.  Burnett-Smith), 
author  of  "A  Better  Debt,"  e.c.  A  run- 
ning story  of  life  among  the  lowly  in  the 
Scotch  lowlands,  written  by  Mrs.  Burnett 
Smith,  who  has  published  some  fifty  short 
novels  since  1878.  There  is  in  it  some 
Scotch  dialect,  a  little  religion,  casual  love- 
making  and  a  sprinkling  of  adventure  and 
incident.  With  illustrations.  176  pp.  i2mo. 

If  I  Were  King.     A  romantic  novel.  By 
Justin  Huntly  McCarthy.    Illustrated.   265 
pp.     i2mo. 
See  review  page  537.         . 
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Lovely  Mrs.  Pemberton,  The.  By  Flor- 
ence Warden,  author  of  "Joan,  the  Cur- 
ate." etc.  The  narrative  interest  of  this 
story  is  centered  exclusively  on  the  ex- 
perience of  Nannie  Pemberton,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  poor  curate,  and  the  wife  of  an 
obscure  county  solicitor.  Gifted  with  a 
large  sense  of  enjoyment,  an  attractive 
spontaneity  of  manner,  a  kind  heart,  and 
a  fair  share  of  good  looks,  she  unwittingly 
draws  upon  herself  the  notice  of  the 
county  magnate,  Lord  Thannington,  and 
he  at  once  insists  on  having  her  absorbed 
into  the  smart  set  of  which  he  is  the 
leader.  The  young  wife  takes  the  good 
the  gods  provide  without  any  fear  of  find- 
ing a  serpent  in  her  paradise,  and  it  is  not 
till  nearly  the  close  of  the  tale  that  her 
eyes  are  rudely  opened.  The  heroine's 
character  is  carefully  and  fully  developed, 
and  is  noticeable  rather  for  its  evenness 
and  justice  of  balance  than  for  any  promi- 
nent idiosyncracies.  Century  Series.  332 
pp.  i2mo.  Paper. — London  Literary 
World. 

Marie  de  France.  Seven  of  her  lays 
done  into  English.  By  Edith  Rickert. 
Seven  of  the  '*Lay8  of  Marie  de  France" 
done  in  rhythmic  prose.  These  mediaeval 
tales  were  written  at  the  close  of  the 
Twelfth  Century  in  Normandy,  probably 
at  Pitres.  by  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  most  mysterious  of  mediaeval  figures. 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  her  life.  Her 
"lais"  are  14  in  number,  written  in  octo- 
syllabic couplets,  short  romances  of  an 
amatory  character.  They  w^re  para- 
phrased by  Arthur  William  Edgar 
O'Sh^ughnessy  in  "Lays  of  France,*'  1871. 
This  is  their  first  close  rendering  in  Eng- 
lish. '*Marie"  wrote  also  a  collection  of 
103  fables  "Ysopet"  and  a  poem  describing 
the  purgatory  of  Saint  Patrick.  With  de- 
signs by  Caroline  Watts.  164  pp.  With 
notes.    32mo. 

Methods    of    Lady    Walderhurst,    The. 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  author  of 
"The  Making  of  a  Marchioness,"  etc. 
Mrs.  Burnett's  characteristic  sweetness 
and  simplicity  are  present  as  usual  in 
this  her  latest  story,  and  a  somewhat  dra- 
matic element  is  combined  with  them  to 
produce  a  more  impressive  as  well  as  more 
attractive  eflPect.  Illustrations  by  C.  D. 
Williams.    304  pp.     i2mo. 

Millionaire  Mystery,  The.  By  Fergus 
Kume,  author  of  *The  Mystery  of  a  Han- 
some  Cab."  etc.  This  mystery  opens  with 
a  theft  of  the  body  of  a  dead  English  mil- 
lionaire just  placed  in  the  churchyard  near 
Ms  country  place  in  the  vault  which  he 


had  prepared  at  a  lavish  expense  for  his 
last  resting  place.  Its  theft  is  witnessed 
by  a  tramp,  and  the  complications  of  the 
story  turn  on  the  investigation  into  the 
disappearance  of  these  remains,  much 
pleasant  dialect  being  introduced.  207  pp. 
i2mo.     Paper. 

Morien.  By  Jessie  L.  Weston.  The  fourth 
of  the  Arthurian  romances  not  presented 
in  Malory's  "Mortc  d'Arthur,"  which  arc 
appearing  in  this  series.  This  tale  of  "Mo 
rien,"  a  companion  of  "Sir  Gawain,"  is 
rendered  into  English  prose  from  the 
mediaeval  Dutch.  With  designs  by  Caro- 
line Watts.    148  pp.    With  notes.    32mo. 

Pendennis.  Edited  by  Walter  Jerrold. 
This  convenient  little  edition  of  Pendennis 
in  three  attractive  volumes  follows  the 
similar  edition  of  "Vanity  Fair"  and  prom- 
ises to  contribute  to  a  very  dainty  series 
of  Thackeray's  works.  The  Prose  Works 
of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  Illus- 
trated by  Charles  E.   Brock. 

Phantom  Caravan,  The.  By  Cordelia 
Powell  Odenheimer.  This  is  a  small  book 
of  somewhat  proportionate  value.  The 
evident  attempt  at  mysticism  is  a  com- 
plete failure,  while  the  interesting  power  is 
comparatively  small.  It  is  an  attempt  at 
the  best  and  will  naturally  fall  into  ob- 
scurity.    131  pp.     i2mo. 

Role    of   the    Unconquered,    The.    3y 

Test  Dalton.  This  is  a  new  tale  dealing 
with  the  Italian  expedition  of  Henry  IV 
of  France,  and  dwelling  especially  upon  the 
courtship  of  Henry  and  Marie  de  Medici. 
Mr.  Dalton  has  struck  out  in  original  lines 
and  written  his  story  with  a  method  all 
his  own,  a  method  that  may  appeal  to 
some,  but  that  gives  a  general  impression 
of  vagueness  and  unreality.  The  style 
lacks  clarity  and  the  entire  story  presents 
but  little  interesting  power.    329  p.     i2mo. 

Second  Generation,  The.  By  James 
Weber  Linn.  This  is  a  novel  of  journalism. 
The  hero,  Jerome  Kent,  is  a  newspaper 
man  in  Chicago,  and  thus  the  journalistic 
element  is  introduced,  and  the  writer  dis- 
plays such  familarity  with  the  life  that 
there  can  be  little  question  that  he  is  writ- 
ing of  his  own  vocation.  He  gives  us  some 
of  the  humors,  some  of  the  romances,  in- 
cidental to  life  upon  a  g^eat  newspaper; 
but  his  story  lies  outside  these  things.  Yet 
they  make  up  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
pleasure  which  is  derived  from  his  book. 
There  is  something  too  much  of  melo- 
drama at  times,  and  we  do  not  at  21II  like 
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the  ending  of  the  story;  it  is  forced,  con- 
ventional and  unnatural.  It  casts  a  doubt 
upon  all  the  rest;  we  feel  that  people  who 
act  as  did  Jerome  and  Ethel  in  the  last 
scene  would  never  have  acted  as  they  did 
in  the  others.  Nor  is  there  in  the  scene  the 
appeal  which  it  was  evidently  Mr.  Linn's 
purpose  to  give  it;  men  and  women  of  true 
strength  of  character  do  not  throw  away 
their  lives  for  an  idea,  however  they  may 
act  for  an  ideal.  The  rest  of  the  book, 
however,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
incident  at  the  trial  of  Jerome,  is  well  and 
convincingly  written,  wth  no  exaggeration 
of  method  or  expression.  The  plot  of  the 
story  is  not  especially  original,  turning,  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  title,  upon  an  in- 
herited feud;  but  the  well-worn  theme  is 
well  handled  by  Mr.  Linn,  who  almost  con- 
trives to  give  it  a  new  aspect.  The  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  story,  in  our 
judgment,  are  those  which  deal  with  the 
life  in  a  newspaper  office  and  with  the  in- 
cidents connected  with  the  career  of  a  re- 
porter: this  has  been  done  before,  but 
hardly  so  well.  305  pp.  i6mo. — Baltimore 
Sun. 

Shadow  Dwellers,  The.  A  romance.  By 
Robert  Louis  Freear.  The  scene  of  this 
story  is  laid  in  Thebes,  Egypt,  and  the  au- 
thor has  woven  a  romance  replete  with 
power  and  pathos,  about  the  greatest  dra- 
matic events  of  the  Old  World  The  hero 
is  Kithon,  a  noble  of  Pharaoh's  court,  who, 
falling  in  love  with  Mysia,  a  daughter  of 
fsfael,  incurs  the  anger  of  Merenphtah, 
Pharaoh  of  Egypt.  Mysia,  a  typical  daugh- 
ter of  Israel,  is  a  fine  character,  and  her 
influence  over  Rithon  inspires  him  to  give 
utterance  to  beautiful  thoughts  and  ideals, 
and  protects  him  through  all  his  trials 
and  temptations.  The  characters  of  Me- 
renphtah, Moses,  Asenath  and  Aaron  are 
also  well  drawn.     157  pp.    i2mo. 

Strength  of  the  Weak,  The.   A  romance 
By    Chauncey    C.    Hotchkiss,   author    of 
"Betsy  Ross.''  etc.    371  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review  pnge  544. 

WIetone.      A  story  in  three  parts.     By 
Miles  Amber.    346  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review  page  542. 

Wolfvllle  Days.  By  Alfred  Henry 
Lewis.  Mr.  Lewi^  is  well  known  through 
the  West  by  his  charming  stories,  a  vol- 
ume of  which  was  some  time  since  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  ^'Wolfville."  With 
clearness,  accuracy  and  vividness  the  scenes 
and  people  of  the  Southwestern  frontier 
are  pictured,  and  the  tales  can  be  placed 


side  by  side  with  those  of  Bret  Hartc. 
Humor,  pathos,  passion,  all  are  mingled 
in  the  delightful  tales,  and  they  afford  most 
entertaining  reading.  With  frontispiece  by 
Frederic  Remington.    311  pp.    i2mo. 


FRENCH       BOOKS 

En  Son  Nom.  Pierre  Valdo  et  les  "Pan- 
vres  de  Lyon."  Par  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
A  translation  into  French  of  Edward  Ev- 
erett Hale's  "In  His  Name."  An  appre- 
ciative preface  opens  this  edition,  which 
follows  the  original  text  without  change  or 
alteration.  With  frontispiece.  260  pp. 
i2mo. 
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HISTORY 

Ancient  Catholic  Church,  The.  From 
the  accession  of  Trajan  to  the  fourth  Gen- 
eral Council  (A.  D.  98-45-1).  By  Robert 
Rainy,  D.  D.  International  Theological 
Library.  521  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
See  With  New  Books. 

Britain  and  the  British  Seas.     By  H.  J. 

Mackinder,  M.  A.    Appletons'  World  Se- 
ries.   With  maps  and  illustrations.    358  pp. 
Indexed.    8vo. 
See  With  New  Books. 

Great  Persian  War  and  Its  Preliminar- 
ies, The.  A  study  of  the  evidence,  lit- 
erary and  topographical.  By  G.  B.  Grun- 
dy. M.  A.  With  illustrations.  579  pp.  In- 
dexed. 8vo. 
See  With  New  Books. 

Henry  V.  The  Typical  Mediaeval  Hero. 

B>   Charles  Lethbridge  Kingsford,  M.  A. 
Heroes  of  the  Nations.     Illustrated.    402 
pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 
See  review  page  552 

History  of  the  Central  High  School  of 
Philadelphia.  By  Franklin  Spencer  Ed- 
monds, A.  M.  This  is  a  contribution  to 
the  institutional  history  of  Philadelphia. 
No  one  can  study  the  development  of  a 
great  public  school,  with  its  struggles- 
first  for  existence,  and  later  for  independ- 
ence and  support — ^without  appreciating 
how  closely  such  a  school  has  entered  into 
the  life  of  the  people.  The  history  is  of- 
fered as  a  tribute  to  th^  long  line  of  dis- 
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tinguished  educators  who,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Bache,  Hart,  Maguire  and  Riche, 
were  content  to  lead  the  quiet  life  of  a 
teacher  of  the  public  schools,  and  by  so 
doing  to  impress  indelibly  the  characters 
of  their  pupils.  Illustrated.  312  pp.  With 
appendix.  i2mo. — Philadelphia  Record. 
See  With  New  Books. 

Parochial  History  of  8t.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Compiled  by  J. 
M.  W.  Geist.  A  parochial  history  describ- 
ing the  organization  of  this  church,  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  in  1852,  and  its  adoption  of  the 
free  pew  system  a  year  later.  The  success 
of  this  system  is  the  thread  which  connects 
a  careful  record  of  the  annals  of  the 
church,  particular  attention  being  paid  to 
it<%  financial  success.  Second  edition.  With 
charter  and  by-laws.  Illustrated.  142  pp. 
Indexed.    i2mo. 

Robespierre.     A  study.    By  Hilaire  Bel- 
loc,  B.  A.,  author  of  "Danton,"  etc.    With 
frontispiece.    367  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 
See  review  page  551. 

Social  England.  A  record  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  people  in  religion,  laws,  learn- 
ing, etc.  Edited  by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.  C.  L., 
anc'  J.  S.  Mann,  M.  A.  This  is  an  illus- 
trated reprint  of  a  work  which  has  won 
a  considerable  popularity.  Among  the 
contributors  to  the  first  volume  are  Mr. 
York  Powell,  Mr.  Oman,  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith, 
Mr.  A.  Hassall  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hutton— 
a  strong  list  indeed.  The  general  intro- 
duction might  be  described  as  passable 
rather  than  profound,  and  if  we  were  in- 
clined to  take  a  very  pessimistic  view  of 
the  future  of  England  we  doubt  if  we 
should  find  great  comfort  in  Mr.  Traill's 
attempt  at  encouragement  at  the  end  of 
his  signed  article.  Vol.  I.  692  pp.  In- 
dexed.   8vo. — London  Saturday  Review. 

Swiss  Life  in  Town  and  Country.    By 

Alfred  Thomas  Story,  author  of  *'The 
Building  of  the  British  Empire,"  etc.  This 
book  treats  briefly  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Switzerland,  social,  political,  mile- 
tary  and  industrial,  and  contains  about  a 
score  of  half-tone  illustration.  Naturally, 
this  volume  could  present  very  little  that 
is  novel  on  these  well-bewritten  subjects, 
but  its  general  clearness  and  good  sense 
should  commend  it  to  readers  who  lack 
time  for  the  larger  works.  An  ?musing 
page  is  that  which  describes  Tessinese 
(Swiss-Italian)  journalism,  which  Mr. 
Story  characterizes  as  "a  virile,  vivid  press, 
.  .  .  albeit  a  little  too  much  inclined,  per- 
haps, to  take  things,  as  one  of  its  own 
journalists  once  put  it,  *on  the  point  of  the 
sword.' "    Naturally,  it  wields  a  consider- 


able influence  in  the  Ticino.  Our  Euro- 
pean Neighbors.  272  pp.  Indexed.  i6mo. 
— N.  Y.  Poet 

Wales.       By  Owen  M.  Edwards.     The 
Story  of  the  Nations.    Illustrated.    404  pp. 
Indexed.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  555* 
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LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES 

Apostles'  Creed,  The.  Its  origin,  its 
purpose,  and  its  historical  interpretation. 
A  lecture,  with  critical  notes.  By  Arthur 
Cushman  McGiflFert.  Special  interest  is 
attached  to  Professor  McGiflfert's  book 
because  it  is  the  first  work  which  he  has 
produced  since  his  "Apostolic  Age,"  which 
created  such  a  sensation  five  years  ago. 
In  this  new  production  he  pursues  the 
same  historical  and  critical  method  as  in 
the  preceding  volume.  It  is  not  within 
our  province  or  purpose  to  discuss  its 
merits  or  demerits,  but  simply  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  profound  learning  and  ex- 
haustive research  which  he  has  devoted  to 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  the  Old  Roman  Symbol  which 
was  its  forerunner  and  basis.  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  Professor  McGiflFert 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  Old  Roman 
Symbol  originated  in  Rome  between  A.  D. 
150  and  175,  as  a  baptismal  confession  of 
faith,  "when  there  was  every  reason  for  the 
formation  of  some  creedal  statement  to 
guard  against  the  misconceptions  of  Chris- 
tianity which  were  widely  prevalent  and 
were  causing  serious  trouble."  In  time  the 
Apostles'  Creed  supplanted  the  Old  Roman 
Symbol,  its  present  accepted  text  being 
probably  the  one  of  the  many  enlarged 
forms  of  the  former  current  in  the  west  of 
Europe  which  happened  to  be  in  use  at  the 
Prankish  Court  in  the  eighth  century, 
when  the  Franks  were  beginning  to  domi- 
nate Rome.  205  pp.  i2mo. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

Newman.  An  appreciation  in  two  lec- 
tures. With  the  choicest  passages  of  his 
writings  selected  and  arranged.  By  Alex- 
ander Whyte,  D.  D.  Dr.  Alexander 
Whyte  is  a  conspicuous  Presbyterian  cler- 
gyman who  has  held  a  charge  in  St. 
George's  Free  Church  in  Edinburgh  for 
thirty-one  years  and  has  written  a  large 
number  of  works,  principally  upon  sub- 
jects connected  in  one  way  or  another 
with  mysticism.  The  t\yo  lec^inres^^M^hp 
igi  ize     y  g 
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which  this  book  opens  are  appreciations 
of  Cardinal  Newman,  one  of  which  out- 
lines his  life  and  the  other  discusses  the 
thirty-eight  volumes  which  make  up  his 
work.  The  remainder  of  the  book,  nearly 
one-half,  is  occupied  with  carefully  select- 
ed extracts  intended  to  display  Newman's 
scheme  and  tendency  of  thought,  to  illus- 
trate his  style,  and  to  show  that  in  his 
best  moments  he  runs  near  and  close  to 
the  Evangelical  position.  The  appendix 
contains  six  of  his  eminence's  letters  not 
hitherto  published.     244  pp.     i2mo. 

Philippine  Affairs.  A  retrospect  and 
outlook.  By  Jacob  Gould  Schurman.  Dr. 
Schurman,  the  President  of  Cornell,  visit- 
ed the  Philippines  at  the  head  of  the  first 
Commission.  In  this  summary  of  the  pres- 
ent situation,  most  of  which  was  delivered 
in  a  speech  in  Boston,  he  urges  prompt 
preparation  for  the  early  independence  of 
the  Philippines,  feeling  that  the  past  course 
of  the  United  States  has  been  both  defen- 
sible and  necessary;  but  that  independence 
should  now  follow.    109  pp.    i2mo. 
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Napoleon's  Letters  to  Josephine.  (1796- 
1812.)  For  the  first  time  collected  and 
translated,  with  notes  social,  historical  and 
chronological  from  contemporary  sources. 
By  Henry  Foljambe  Hall.  Illustrated. 
315  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
See  review,  page  559. 

MEDICAL 

Climatology.  Health  Resorts^Mlneral 
Springs.  By  F.  Parkes  Weber,  with  the 
collaboration  for  America  of  Guy  Hins- 
dale. Edited  by  Solomon  Solis- Cohen. 
A  discussion  of  climatic  conditions  as  af- 
fecting the  cure  of  disease  over  the  world. 
The  volume  is  deficient  in  presenting  a 
view  of  the  conditions  and  causes  of  cli- 
mate now  considered  out  of  date,  though 
held  up  to  a  recent  period  by  all  climatol- 
ogists.  It  collects  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  climate  of  partic- 
ular regions  and  is  illustrated  by  maps  of 
isotherms,  rainfall,  altitude  and  sunshine 
areas.  Out  of  315  pages,  224  are  devoted 
to  England  and  the  Mediterranean.  The 
introductory  chapter  on  climate  in  gen- 
eral gives  a  wide  view  of  climatic  condi- 
tions the  world  over.  A  System  of  Physio- 
logical Therapeutics.  Vol.  III.  336  pp. 
Indexed.    8vo. 

Dietotherapy  and  Food  In  Health.    By 
Nathan  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  A.  M.  Edited  by  Sol- 


omon Solis-Cohcn,  A.  M.  Divided  into 
two  parts,  the  general  principles  of  diet 
in  health  and  of  diet  in  diseasfe.  The  first 
discusses  foods  in  their  various  classes, 
and  beverages  for  adults  and  infants.  The 
second  has  chapters  upon  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs,  the  respiratory  and  circu- 
latory organs,  with  special  chapters  on  the 
kidneys,  nervous  system,  skin  and  blood. 
A  System  of  Physiologic  Therapeutics. 
Vol.  VI.    372  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Electrotherapy.  By  George  W.  Jacoby, 
M.  D.  Edited  by  Solomon  Solis-Cohcn, 
A.  M.  Of  these  two  volumes  on  electro- 
therapy, the  first  is  devoted  to  electro- 
physics.  This  is  illustrated  by  16?  plates 
of  apparatus  and  describes  with  reference 
to  therapeutics  the  use  of  various  forms 
and  methods  to  which  electricity  can  be 
applied.  The  second  volume  takes  up  the 
physiological  effect  of  electrical  applica- 
tion, first  as  to  tissues  and  next  as  to  the 
muscular  system.  The  use  of  electricity  in 
diagnosis  has  a  separate  discussion  and  its 
application  for  specific  diseases  closes  the 
work.  The  preface  notes  that  in  addition  to 
Dr.  Jacoby's  thorough  treatment  oF  the 
genera!  subject  the  volume  contains  sev- 
eral articles  on  the  uses  of  electricity  by 
authors  of  distinction — Dr.  John  Chalmers 
Da  Costa  on  its  surgical  use,  Dr.  Edward 
Jackson  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  Dr. 
Franklin  H.  Martin  on  gynecology.  A  Sys- 
tem of  Physiologic  Therapeutics.  Two 
vols.    Illustrated.    242  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Neurological  Technique.  By  Irving 
Hardesty,  Ph.  D.  A  manual  of  laboratory 
method,  principally  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  various  agents  used  for  "fixation," 
which  may  be  briefly  defined  as  a  process 
by  which  the  tissue  is  quickly  killed  and 
its  destruction  rendered  permanent.  The 
book  closes  with  a  table  of  the  anatomical 
nomenclature  of  the  nervous  system,  il- 
lustrated by  simple  diagrams.  The  au- 
thor is  an  instructor  in  anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Chicago.  174 
pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Americanization  of  the  World;  or 
The  Trend  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  By 

W.  T.  Stead,  author  of  "The  Truth  About 
Russia,"  etc.    With  maps.    444  pp.    72010. 

Zuni  Folk  Tales.  Recorded  and  trans- 
lated by  Frank  Hamilton  Cushing.  With 
an  introduction  by  J.  W.  Powell.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  preface  Mr.  Powell  explains 
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how  folk-lore  as  it  is  given  out  to-day 
may  have  a  coloring  which  did  not  orig- 
inally belong  to  it  The  first  of  the  Zuni 
folk  tales  is  a  clever  one.  The  title  is 
'The  Trial  of  Lovers."  The  beauteous 
maiden  of  Matsaki  has  many  suitors.  She 
imposes  a  certain  task  on  the  young  braves 
who  want  to  win  her  hand.  There  is  a  big 
field  of  corn  to  be  hoed,  and  the  work  is 
to  be  all  done  in  a  single  morning.  Failing 
to  accomplish  this,  the  young  man's  suit 
is  to  be  withdrawn.  Out  starts  the  ardent 
lover.  Then  the  maiden  takes  down  a 
water  jar  beautifully  painted.  She  lifts 
off  the  lid  and  out  swarm  May  flies,  and 
gnats  and  mosquitos.  Many  try  the  hoe- 
ing of  the  field,  but  the  mosquitos  are  too 
much  for  the  aspirant  At  last  comes  a 
poor  young  man.  He  is  clever,  for  he  has 
provided  himself  with  a  decoction  made 
from  the  bark  of  ginger  root.  Then  he 
goes  to  work  .  The  conclusion  of  the  story 
is  not  a  happy  one.  Something  akin  to  the 
story  of  "The  Youth  and  His  Eagle"  may 
be  found  often  repeated  in  folk-lore.  A 
young  man  cares  for  an  eagle,  and  the  two 
become  fond  of  each  other.  Then  the 
eagle  teaches  the  young  man  how  to  fly, 
and  the  two  are  transported  into  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  when  the  eagle  assumes 
the  guise  of  a  beautiful  young  woman. 
Another  story  of  constant  occurrence 
i^  "The  Labors  of  Hercules."  The 
child  of  the  gods  overcomes  all  the  wild 
beasts  and  the  giants.  The  conclusion  of 
this  story  is  charming?.  The  bov  brings 
into  life  all  the  small  and  pretty  birds, 
which  flutter,  and  with  them  come  spring 
and  the  sweet-smelling  flowers.  Illus- 
trated. 474  pp.  8vo.— N.  Y.  Times  Sat- 
urday Review. 


Garden,"  "Ladies'  Field,"  etc.  It  opens 
with  a  plan  of  the  garden  in  question, 
which  was  the  back  yard  of  a  suburban 
home,  50  by  100  feet  long.  The  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  from  January  to  De- 
cember, in  a  London  climate  are  described 
with  minute  advice  as  to  plants,  their  se- 
lection, care,  etc.  An  appendix  takes  up 
buying  plants,  the  difficulties  of  the  town 
gardener,  and  gives  advice  as  to  roses. 
The  author  says  that  "this  little  book,  the 
outcome  of  some  happy  hours  of  garden 
work  under  difficulties  many  and  manifold, 
is  primarily  indited  for  the  benefit,  or  per- 
haps I  should  rather  say  for  the  amuse- 
ment, of  those  whose  ambitions  outrun 
their  opportunities,  and  whose  well-be- 
loved gardens  are  all  too  straitly  within 
suburban  walls."  With  illustrations.  195 
pp.     i2mo. 

PHYSICAL    CULTURE 

How  to  Get  Strong  and  How  to  Stay  So. 

By  William  Blaikie.  This  manual  of  phys- 
ical training  suggesting  for  men  engaged 
in  intellectual  work  brief  daily  exercise, 
first  appeared  in  1879.  It  was  then  a  small 
book  about  half  its  present  size.  It  has 
been  expanded  by  increasing  its  general 
discussion,  prefacing  chapters  with  quo- 
tations from  various  sources,  adding  illus- 
trative examples  and  enforcing  the  wisdom 
of  persistent  daily  exercise.  Mr.  Blaikie 
was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  crew  of  1866 
and  has  been  for  over  thirty  years  con- 
spicuous in  athletics.  A  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion, he  has  written  and  lectured  much  on 
physical  training.  Illustrated.  273  pp.  In 
dcxed.    i2mo. 
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Songs  of  the  Eastern  Colleges.  Com- 
piled by  Robert  W.  Atkinson  (Harvard) 
and  Ernest  Carter  (Princeton).  (Tatchy 
tunes,  sentimental  ditties,  harmonious,  jol- 
ly words  are  given  in  clear,  legible  type. 
The  volume  is  bound  in  novel,  attractive 
manner,  and  needs  only  a  trial  to  prove  its 
merits  as  an  entertaining  companion  in 
every  function  of  college  life.  ig8  pp. 
Quarto. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

OUTDOOR     STUDIES 

Garden  In  the  Suburbs,  A.  By  Mrs. 
Leslie  Williams.  Many  of  these  papers 
originally  appeared   in   England   in  "The 


And  Britain's  Blest  With  Righteous- 
ness? And  The  Fate  of  Dullstroom.  By 
John  W.  Roddy.  This  comprises  two 
poems  of  some  length,  the  first  a  satire  on 
Great  Britain  and  her  conquests,  the  sec- 
ond a  denunciation  of  the  English  taking 
of  Dullstroom.  In  both,  England  is  repre- 
sented as  a  cruel,  avaricious  seeker  for 
power,  stooping  to  treachery  and  brutal- 
ity in  order  to  gain  her  ends.  Her  minis- 
ters and  her  policies  in  general  are  spoken 
of  in  a  most  deprecatory  manner,  and  the 
whole  is  merely  a  wild  harangue  against 
the  nation.  The  verse  employed  is  by  no 
means  powerful,  the  metre  in  many  in- 
stances is  faulty,  while  the  general  eflFect> 
of  the  two  poems  together  is  wearisome^ 
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and  in  a  slight  measure  ridiculous.  An 
enthusiastic  and  immature  mind  might  well 
have  composed  the  stanzas.    51  pp.    i8mo. 

California  VIoleta.  A  book  of  verse. 
By  Grace  Hibbard.  Little  can  be  said  of 
this  small  book  of  poems.  While  it  con- 
tains some  slight  testimony  of  the  rhyme- 
ster's skill,  yet  scarcely  any  of  it  could  be 
called  by  the  name  of  poetry.  It  lacks  that 
indefinable,  that  subtle  quality  which  gives 
to  poetry  its  life  and  being.    113  pp.    i6mo. 

POLITICAL  AND 
SOCIAL        SCIENCE 

Basis    of    Social     Relations,    The.    A 

study  in  ethic  psychology.  By  Daniel  G. 
Brinton,  A.  M.,  author  of  ''History  of 
Primitive  Religions,"  etc.  Edited  by  Liv- 
ingston Farrand.  The  Science  Series.  199 
pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 

REFEREN      CE 

Centennial  Survey  of  Foreign  Missions. 
By  James  S.  Dennis,  D.  D.    401  pp.    8vo, 
oblong. 
See  review,  page  557. 

World's  Almanac  and  Encyclopedia, 
The.  (1902.)  This  annual,  on  the  whole 
the  best  which  is  published  anywhere  in 
English,  covering  a  wider  range  and  pre- 
senting more  facts  than  any  other  one 
year  book,  appears  in  its  usual  shape,  with 
many  statistics  and  tables  which  have  made 
it  of  daily  use  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  its  extraordinarily  wide  range  of  in- 
formation.   608  pp.     i2mo. 
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American  Church  Dictionary  and  Cyclo- 
pedia. By  the  Rev.  William  James  Miller, 
M.  A.  This  church  dictionary,  written 
from  a  high  church  standpoint,  is  intended 
to  furnish  something  more  than  a  mere 
glossary—to  be  complete  enough  to  be  a 
handy  book  of  ready  reference.  It  is  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order  under  cap- 
tions which  employ  sometimes  technical 
and  sometimes  popular  terms.  On  many 
questions,  such  as  lights,  sacraments,  cere- 
monies, etc..  It  presents  the  ritualist  view, 
modified  by  frank  acceptance  of  the  Angli- 
can rule  and  practice.  282  pp.  Indexed. 
r2mo. 

Constructive  Studies  In  the  Priestly 
Element  In  the  Old  Testament.     An  aid 


to  hstorical  study.  By  William  R.  Harper. 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  g^uide  the 
student  in  an  effort  to  gain  for  himself  an 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  place  of  the  priest  and  his  work  in 
the  Old  Testament  The  method  of  treat- 
ment is  inductive  and  constructive;  the 
facts  and  sources  of  information  are  placed 
before  the  student,  and  by  means  of  sug- 
gestive questions,  helpful  hints  and  explan- 
ations of  difficult  passages,  he  is  directed 
in  the  work  of  constructing  for  himself  a 
history  of  priestly  activities  and  institu- 
tions based  directly  upon  the  sources  as 
they  exist  in  the  Old  Testament.  Revised 
edition.    151  pp.    8vo. 

Helps    to    Better   Chrstlan    Life.    New 

readings  for  Lent.  Compiled  by  Rev. 
Geo.  W.  Shinn,  D.  D.  This  volume  con- 
tains a  collection  of  addresses  by  the  fore- 
most preachers  of  our  church,  English  and 
American.  There  is  one  for  every  day  in 
Lent,  and  the  clergy  will  find  the  book 
one  of  the  most  helpful  of  its  kind    i2mo. 

Lent  in  Earnest,  A.  By  Lucy  Ellen 
Guernsey.  This  is  a  well-prepared  manual 
of  directions  and  meditations,  intended  es- 
pecially for  those  who,  by  reason  of  infirm- 
ity or  from  other  causes,  are  shut  out  from 
the  services  of  the  churchu  The  author 
keeps  the  practical  standpoint  always  be- 
fore her,  and  on  that  account  her  advice 
will  be  found  to  be  very  helpful. 

Mormons    and    Their    Bible,    The.    By 

Rev.  M.  T.  Lamb.  A  revision  of  the  book 
known  as  'The  Golden  Bible,"  published 
by  the  author  some  fourteen  years  ago, 
containing  the  substance  of  lectures  he 
had  previously  delivered  to  the  Mormons 
all  over  Utah.  Only  about  one-half  of  the 
original  matter  has  been  retained;  an  in- 
troductory chapter  being  added  on  "The 
Mormon  Problem."  The  other  chapters 
discuss  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Mor- 
mon; Miracles  in  the  book  of  Mormon; 
The  Bible  undermined;  and  American  an- 
tiquities verses.  Illustrated.  152  pp.  Pa- 
per.   i2mo. — Publishers*  Weekly. 

Minor  Festivals  of  the  Anglican  Calen- 
dar, The.  By  W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson, 
M.  A.    462  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

Outline  History  of  Protestant  Missions 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Present 
Time.     By  Dr.  Wameck. 

Old  Testament  History.  By  G.  Woo- 
sung  Wade,  D.  D.  "The  following  book," 
says  the  preface,  "is  an  attempt  to  compile 
from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  in  ac- 
cordance with  principles  of  historical  crit- 
icism, a  connected  account  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  as  it  is  avowedly  an  Old  Testament 
history,  the  arrangement  of  the  Bible  has 
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been  adhered  to  so  far  as  chronological 
considerations  have  permitted,  and  its  con- 
tents are  described  consecutively,  so  that 
the  reader  is  placed  in  possession  not  only 
of  the  conclusions  of  criticism,  but  the  rea- 
sons for  them.  Much  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  tracing  the  development  of  re- 
ligious belief  and  practice  in  ancient  Is- 
rael, the  stages  reached  at  successive 
epochs  being  reviewed  in  separate  chap- 
ters. Information  upon  geographical  and 
other  matters  is  supplied  in  foot  notes; 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  volume  (it  is 
hoped)  has  been  increased  by  several  ap- 
pendices and  a  tolerably  complete  index." 
With  three  maps.    5"  PP.    Indexed.  i2mo. 

Our  8lxty-«ix  Sacred  Books,  or,  How 
Our  Bible  was  Made.  By  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward W.  Rice,  D.  D.,  author  of  "Commen- 
taries on  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  Etc.,"  etc. 
First  appeared  in  1891  "growing  out  of  a 
Bible  Study  Circle  of  advanced  students 
and  teachers  who  pursued  a  course  of 
studies  under  the  direction  of  the 
author."  In  it,  early  English  ver- 
sions, ancient  versions,  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
the  different  classes  into  which  they  are 
divided,  and  the  language  and  circulation 
of  the  Bible  are  summarized  in  a  brief, 
popular  form.  This  manual  has  been  pa- 
tiently brought  down  to  date  since  the 
first  issue,  eleven  years  ago.  It  is 
liberal  in  spirit,  but  inclines  to  the 
orthodox  view  as  to  authorship,  etc.,  in 
spite  of  its  difficulties.  Enlarged  edition, 
with  analysis  and  questions.  Illustrated. 
218  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

Spiritual  Development  of  St.  Paul.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Matheson.  A  study  of 
the  development  of  St.  Paul  of  Tarsus,  fol- 
lowing the  work  along  the  time  succession 
of  his  epistles  in  the  endeavor  to  show  that 
there  can  be  gathered  from  them  a  picture 
of  his  spiritual  development.  Stress  is 
laid  on  Paul's  inner  life,  rather  than  on  his 
outer  teaching  and  the  difficulties  he  en- 
countered in  the  churches  to  which  he  min- 
istered.   293  pp.    i2mo. 

Sunday  Legislation.  Its  history  to  the 
present  time  and  its  results.  By  Abram 
Herbert  Levris,  D.  D.,  author  of  "Pagan- 
ism Surviving  in  Christianity,"  etc.  In 
view  of  the  discussion  regarding  the  ob- 
servance of  Sunday,  and  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  the  opening  of  saloons  and 
the  recognition  of  various  forms  of  recrea- 
tion, it  becomes  peculiarly  important  to 
know  the  exact  status  of  American  senti- 
ment as  defined  in  our  laws.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  new  edition  has  a  special  time- 
liness in  New  York,  and  it  is  believed  that 
there  is  no  other  volume  which  sum- 
marizes this  important  subject  in  a  form 


so  succinct  yet  comprehensive.   273  pp.  In- 
dexed.   i2n;io. 

Thoughts  for  the  Sundays  of  the  Year. 
By  Dr.  H.  C.  G.  Moule. 
Sec  review,  page  561. 

True  Stories  of  Qirl  Heroines.  By  E. 
Everett-Green,  author  of  "Golden  Gwen- 
dolyn," etc.  Contains  twenty  stories  gath- 
ered from  many  places  in  history,  in  most 
part  Spanish  and  English,  of  young  wo- 
mei;!  who  have  defended  themselves  and 
those  dear  to  them  with  courage  and  dar- 
ing. The  stories  are  told  in  the  style  of  an 
historical  romance.  They  are  short,  full 
of  adventure,  and  somewhat  over  full  of 
sentimental  description  of  emotion,  inci- 
dent and  various  acts  of  daring.  With  16 
illustrations  by  E.  F.  Sherie.  374  pp. 
i2mo. 

SELECTIONS 

Naked  Truths  and  Veiled  Allusions. 
By  Minna  Thomas  Antrim  (Titian).  This 
presents  a  little  treasure-house  filled  with 
whimsical  humor,  delightful  satire 
and  sunny  philosophy.  The  author's 
clear  knowledge  of  humanity  and  its  char- 
acteristics, together  with  her  sparkling  wit 
and  sometimes  more  quiet  humor,  com- 
bine to  form  a  book  of  truly  charming  and 
more  than  entertaining  aphorisms,  iii  pp. 
32mo. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Science  of  Penology,  The.  The  defence 
of  society  against  crime.  Collated  and  sys- 
tematized by  Henry  M.  Boies,  author  of 
"Prisoners  and  Paupers."  447  pp.  In- 
dexed. 8vo. 
See  review,  page  559* 

Success  Library,  The.  Dr.  Orison  Swett 
Marden,  editor-in-chief;  George  Raywood 
Devitt,  M.  A.,  managing  editor.  Illus- 
trated.   Ten  volumes.    8vo. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

In  the   Footprints  of  the   Padres.    By 

Charles  Warren  Stoddard.  Sketches  of 
the  early  days  of  California,  after  it  be- 
came a  State:  Litany  of  the  shrines;  Old 
days  in  El  Dorado;  A  memory  of  Monte- 
rey; A  bit  of  old  china;  A  mysterious  his- 
tory; The  egg-pickers  of  the  Farallones; 
Inland  yachting;  In  a  California  bunga- 
low. Illustrated.  335  PP.  i2mo. — Publish^ 
ers'  Weekly.  ^ 
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Anatomy   In    its    itelation   to   Art.    By 

George  McClellan,  M.  D.,  author  of  "Mc- 
Clellan's  Regional  Arratomy/'  This  is  an 
exposition  of  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the 
human  body,  with  especial  reference  to 
their  influence  upon  its  actions  and  exter- 
nal form.  The  author  desires  to  show 
how  necessary  is  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  anatomy  to  the  artist  and  sculptor,  and 
to  this  end  he  has  carefully  and  pamstak- 
ingly  prepared  drawings  and  photographs 
to  bring  out  essential  points.    Quarto. 

Anthracite  Coai  Industry,  The.  By 
Peter  Roberts,  Ph.D.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  W.  G.  Sumner,  LL.D.  Diagrams. 
257  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Bookbinding,  and  the  Care  of  Books. 
A  handbook  for  amateurs,  bookbinders 
and  librarians.  By  Douglas  Cockerell.  Mr. 
Cockerell's  book  is  eminently  practical, 
and  it  begins  at  the  actual  beginning:of  the 
process  of  binding  a  book.  The  various 
stages  through  which  it  passes  until  it  is 
ready  to  be  read  are  described  clearly  and 
concisely,  and  illustrations  are  frequently 
used  to  make  clear  the  various  manipula- 
'  tions  and  machinery.  The  various  sizes  of 
paper,  their  folding,  stitching  and  binding; 
the  preparation  of  the  cover,  its  decora- 
tion, lettering  and  fastening  are  told  in  de- 
tail, together  with  suggestions  as  to  cloth, 
leather,  gilding  boards,  inks,  paste,  paper, 
dies,  tools,  and  a  thousand  other  matters 
pertaining  to  bookmaking.  That  part  of 
the  volume  devoted  to  the  care  of  books 
is  extremely  valuable  and  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  perusal  of  public,  as  well 
as  private,  librarians.  31?  PP-  Indexed. 
i2mo. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Constable.  By  C.  J.  Holmes.  By  Lau- 
rence Benyon.  In  an  appreciative  preface 
Mr.  Holmes  says  of  Constable  that  "he  was 
the  first  to  prove  that  a  landscape  might  be 
a  good  picture  and  also  like  nature."  Ac- 
cepting this  view  as  the  key-note  of  his 
discussion,  this  brief  study  opens  with  a 
biographical  sketch,  describes  his  relation 
to  his  predecessors,  analyzes  his  develop- 
ment and  touches  in  brief  periods  between 
1776  and  1837  on  the  character  of  his  work 
in  successive  years.  A  discussion  of  his  in- 
fluence closes  the  book,  which  is  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  processed  photographs  of 
Constable's  works,  somewhat  inky,  but 
giving  a  general  impression  of  the  aistnbu- 
tion  of  mass  and  the  arrangement  of  light 
and  shade.    The  Artist's  Library.    Svo. 

History  of  Architecture,  A.  On  the 
comparative    method.     For    the    student, 


craftsman  and  amateur.  By  Prof.  Banister 
Fletcher  and  Banister  F.  Fletcher.  Fourth 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  With  256 
plates,  comprising  1,300  illustrations.  493 
pp.  With  glossary.  Svo. 
See  With  New  Books. 

Proof-Reading    and    Punctuation.      By 

Adele  Millicent  Smith,  author  of  "Printing 
and  Writing  Materials."  This  book  is  de- 
signed to  use  in  schools  in  which  proof- 
reading and  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
processes  involved  in  the  preparations  for 
printing  are  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum, 
and  as  an  aid  to  the  non-professional 
proof-reader.  Illustrated.  I75  PP-  ^^' 
dexed.     i2mo. 
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Schiey  and  Santiago.  By  George  Edr 
ward  Graham.  Together  with  a  persond 
narrative  of  the  fight,  by  Rear-Admiral 
Winfield  Scott  Schley.  Illustrated  Willi 
photographs  taken  by  the  author  duriag 
the  cruise  and  during  the  battle.  474  PP* 
i2mo. 
See  review,  page  560. 


For  Nervousness 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

It  soothes  and  strengthens  the 
entire  nervous  system,  by  supply- 
ing the  exhausted  and  debilitated 
nerves  with  a  natural  food,  pos- 
sessing the  needed  vitalizing, 
invigorating  and  life-giving  prop- 
erties. 

Qlves  Perfect  Digestion 
and  Restful  Sleep. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

announce  for  early  publication 

NONE  BUT  THE  BRAVE 

A  thoroughly  American  novel  of  unusual  interest   and    sus- 
tained power  by  Hamblbn  Sears.  $1.50 

LORD  ALINGHAM, 
BANKRUPT 


I 


FLOVER  AND 
-^  THORN 

A  pretty  little  story  of 
>  prcf  ent-day  English  life  by 
^BnATUJQM  Wmitbv,     fi.50 


THE  YELLOW 
HEND 

A  new  novel  by  tlie  ever- 
popular  Mrs.  AlBXANDER. 
Well  worth  reading.   $1.50 


A  clever  story  by  Mamxm 
Manntnp,  locatetl  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  West.  I1.50 


A  New  Novel  by  Mrs,  Dadcnc^ 

.  entitled  "  spindle  and  Plough.     A  story 


THE  SPORT  OF 
THE  GODS 

By  Paoi,  Ladksncb 
DtntSAB.  A  story  with 
an  nnusuAl  theme.      |>-5o 


AT  THE  BACK 
OF  BEYOND 

Charming  delineations 
of  Jri^h  life  and  mannera 
by  Jane  Baillow.       Ii-So 


in  her  best  manner? 

$1-50 

MiaiAEL   ROSS»r 

MINISTER 

By  Ahnie  B.  Holds- 
womTH.  Portrays  tHe 
fltrugglet  of  a  good  man 
against  temptation.     $1.50 


A  New  Book  by  Hamilton  W*  Mabie    | 

Sntitled  ' '  Work  and  Days  . ' ' 
Comprising  some  of  his  essays  on  present-day  topics. 

JVei  $1.00 
LONDON 


FASHIONS  IN 
UTERATURE 

And  Other   Easaya  and 
Addretscfl  by  Chahlbs 


As  described  by  great 
writers  and  travellets.  Ed- 
ited by  Esther  Singi^* 
TON,     Fully  illustrated. 

Nei  ti.40 


THE  BURIED 
TEMPLE 

And    Other    Essays    by 

MaORICE     MAETgRUKCK, 

''the    Belgian    Shakes* 
peare.'*  Nei  $1.40 


THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   SIR 
WALTER  BESANT 

A  volume  of  present  and  permanent  interest  and  value. 

Net  $2,40 ' 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMR 

Publishers^  372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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MR.  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS'S  IMPOR- 
TANT DRAMA.* 

In  taking  the  hero  of  the  "Odys- 
sey" for  the  figure  about  which  to 
build  up  his  latest  drama,  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Phillips  has  exhibited  a  temer- 
ity that  we  should  scarcely  have 
credited  him  with  possessing. 
Nevertheless,  despite  the  audacious- 
ness, one  cannot  read  "Ulysses" 
without  being  convinced  that  the 
success  of  accomplishment  has  more 
than  justified  the  boldness  of  the  at- 
tempt. Although  owing  to  the 
perennial  charm  and  unchang'ng 
adequateness  of  the  Homeric  epic 
we  might  look  upon  a  dramatic  ef- 
fort based  on  the  subject  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  poem  as  somewhat  su- 
perfluous, as  well  as  daring;  yet  it- 
is  surprising  to  discover  how  en- 
tirely fresh  and  invigorating  and 
hov/  constant  in  interest  is  Mr.  Phil- 
lips's rendering.  Well  as  we  may 
k-pow  the  hero  of  the  ancient  classic, 
neverfbckss  there  is  nothing  tire- 
some in  viewing  him  thus  from  the 
Phillipsonian    standpoint,  while    in 

•  "  Ulytaes,"    by  Stephen  Phillips. 


the  condensation  of  the  work  we  find 
a  decided  advantage. 

To  be  sure,  our  dramatist  docs  not 
pretend  to  ai)proach  the  unapproach- 
able poetic  art  of  his  glorious  pre- 
decessor, yet  in  the  exquisite  music 
of  the  rhythm,  in  the  delicacy,  grace 
and  virility  of  the  drama  as  a  whole, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  brilliantly  sus- 
tained characters  of  the  piece,  we 
discern  the  workings  of  a  mind  of  no 
mean  literary  power  and  we  feel  that 
so  worthy  a  production  is  a  truly 
great  achievement  of  which  we  in 
this  age  may  well  be  proud,  as  Its 
advent  marks  a  milestone  in  the 
steady  elevation  of  the  literary 
plane. 

A  dramatization  of  the  wander- 
ings of  Ulysses  as  narrated  in  the 
"Odyssey,"  that  is,  a  dramatization 
in  such  form  as  to  render  its  stage 
production  practicable,  presents 
without  a  doubt,  to  anyone  who 
undertakes  it,  numerous  and  g^eat 
difficulties.  To  begin  with,  the  mat- 
ter of  cutting  requires  a  full  play  of 
nice  judgment,  good  taste,  percep- 
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tion  and  practicality.  About  five- 
sixths  of  the  episodal  maittr  con- 
tained in  the  original  must  be  sacri- 
ficed, yet  how  to  sacrifice  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  retain  the  unity, 
continuity  and  completeness  of  in- 
terest is  a  problem  not  easy  to  solve. 
Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Phillips's  at- 
tempt, no  dramatist  has  been  able  to 
solve  it.  True,  many  have  tried. 
Robert  Bridges  and  M.  Ponsard 
endeavored  to  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties by  limiting  the  action  of  their 
works  to  the  time  subsequent  lo 
Ulysses's  return  to  Ithaca;  but  this 
plan  proved  inadequate.  In  the 
Homeric  epic  the  very  foundations 
are  erected  on  the  adventures  en- 
countered by  the  hero  during  his 
journey  homeward,  therefore  it  is 
impossible  to^  preserve  the  Greek 
traditions  and  at  the  same  time  omit 
the  entire  account  of  these  adven- 
tures. Now  Mr.  Phillips,  realizing 
this  fact,  has  adopted  a  most  judi- 
cious plan.  Cutting  out  the  vast 
majority  of  the  episodes  in  the 
"Odyssey,"  he  has  retained  just  two, 
Ulysses's  stay  on  the  isle  of  Calypso 
and  his  journey  through  Hades.  In 
this  way  the  author  gives  a  part  that 
is  representative  of  the  whole  and 
overcomes  the  chief  obstacle  in  his 

path  of  success. 

*  *  *  * 

"Ulysses"  opens  with  a  prologue 
in  wrhich  we  are  introduced  to  a 
council  of  the  gods  on  Olympus, 
during  the  course  of  which  Athene 
pleads  with  Zeus  to  save  her  hero, 
Ulysses,  from  the  perils  that  he  is  so 
constantly  encountering  and  return 
him  safe  to  his  home  and  to  Pene- 
lope. But  Poseidon,  god  of  the  sea, 
interferes  with  Athene's  entreatv. 


**  Father  of  God,"  he  says,  *'  this  man  hath 

stricken  blind 
My  dear  son  Polyphemns,  and  with  wind. 
With  tempests  and  a  roaring  waU  of  waves, 
I  fling  him  backward  from   the  shore  he 

craves." 


A  controversy  ensues,  through 
which  we  perceive  a  delightful  un- 
derstrain  of  satire  and  quiet  humor 
that  shows  some  of  the  incongruous 
attributes  of  the  gods  as  conceived 
by  the  ancient  Greeks.  Finally  the 
dispute  is  settled  by  deciding  to  put 
Ulysses  to  the  test  of  passing 
through  Hades,  after  which  he  is  to 
return  to  Ithaca. 

Act  I  shows  Ithaca  and  the  palace 
of  Ulysses,  now  occupied  by  the  im- 
portunate suitors  for  the  hand  of 
Penelope.  These  suitors  are  feast- 
ing and  carousing  to  their  hearts' 
content.  Telemachus  is  represented 
as  offering  a  weak  but  vain  resis- 
tance against  these  wasters  of  his 
fathers'  substance.  The  minstrel  be- 
gins, to  sing  of  Troy  and  the  sor- 
rowful Penelope  comes  to  bid  h'm 
cease,  for  the  song  recalls  her  sad 
bereavement.  Then  the  suitors  press 
about  her,  urging  her  to  choose  a 
husband  from  among  them,  and  fin- 
ally she  promises  to  make  the  choice 
ere  the  moon  be  full. 

Scene  II  of  the  first  act  pictures 
Ulysses  on  Calypso's  isle.  This  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  *•  Odys- 
sey *'  as  it  precedes  the  descent  to 
Hades,  while  it  gives  to  Calypso  the 
attributes  of  Circe.  By  the  spell  of 
these  attributes  Ulysses  is  content 
to  forget  home  and  wife  and  dwell 
with  his  fair  charmer,  until  Hermes 
appears  unto  him,  breaks  the  spell 
and  forces  Calypso  to  yield  her  con- 
sent to  Ulysses's  departure  from  the 
isle.  This  departure  is  graphically 
told,  and  amid  shouts  of  joy  from 
his  sailors,  Ulysses  sets  sail. 

At  the  beginning  of  Act  II  we  find 
l^lysses  at  the  entrance  to  Hades, 
struggling  to  overcome  his  fear  of 
the  descent.  In  Scene  II  of  the  same 
act  he  passes  into  the  nether  world, 
the  description  of  which  is  made 
Virgilian  by  Mr.  Phillips  rather 
than  Homeric.  The  descent  is 
marked   by  various  ^  incidents    and 
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meetings  with  spirits,  from  whom 
the  hero  strives  to  gain  some  know- 
ledge of  his  home  and  wife,  but  not 
until  he  meets  the  ghost  of  his 
mother  does  he  obtain  tidings,  and 
then  they  are  such  as  to  hasten  his 
ascent  to  the  upper  world  and  to 
cause  him  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  Pene- 
lope. 

The  third  act  brings  Ulysses  to 
Ithaca,  just  outside  the  swineherd's 
hut.  At  first  the  hero  does  not  rec- 
ognize his  home,  but  Athene  comes 
and  enlightens  him.  Then  Ulysses 
goes  to  the  swineherd  and  discloses 
his  identity  to  the  old  servant  and 
afterward  to  Telemachus,  learns 
from  them  the  situation,  and  plans 
with  them  to  have  revenge  on  the 
suitors. 

Scene  II  shows  the  banqueting- 
hall  of  Ulysses's  palace.  The  suit- 
ors are  present,  but  not  Penelope. 
Presently  the  minstrel  sings  and  pre- 
dicts a  dread  calamity.  Then  Ulys- 
ses as  a  beggar  appears.  He  is 
taunted,  jeered  at;  but  his  triumph 
is  soon  to  come.  Penelope  has  prom- 
ised this  night  to  make  her  choice. 


She  fixes  a  test,  which  is  to  bend 
Ulysses's  bow.  All  fail  till  it  comes 
to  the  old  beggar.  He  alone  suc- 
ceeds, then  makes  known  his  real 
name  and  position,  slays  and  puts  to 
flight  the  suitors,  and  in  a  touching, 
beautiful  conclusion  the  hero  and 
his  faithful  wife  are  reunited. 

That  the  play  will  be  a  stage  suc- 
cess of  pennanent  endurance,  we  can 
not  yet  foretell,  although  the  reports 
from  England,  where  it  is  being  now 
enacted,  seem  to  point  that  way. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  find  approval  at  the  hands  of 
the  public.  Still,  should  its  use  as  a 
drama  prove  of  short  duration,  there 
is  one  destiny  that  it  without  doubt 
will  fulfill.  As  a  poem  it  evinces  the 
characteristics  of  a  great  production, 
and  as  a  poem  it  will  surely  live. 
Its  simplicity  of  language,  its  hu- 
manizing element,  its  poetic  beauty 
and  its  exaltation  of  idea  render  its 
author  one  of  the  few  gfreat  poets 
of  the  day  and  place  him  in  the 
ranks  of  the  illustrious. 

Queniin  MacDonald. 


WITH  THE  PoEBis,  BY  W.  E.  Chask— Bramble  Brae— Poems,  by  Preston 
GuRNEY— The  Nameless  Hero— Bigg's  Bar  and  Other 
Klondyke  Ballads. 


MARCH  POETS 


Five  small  volumes  of  as  many 
different  kinds  of  verse,  present 
themselves  among  the  books  of  the 
early  spring. 

In  a  thin,  paper  bound  book  of 
sixteen  pages,  come  six  pearls  of 
poetry  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Wilfrid 
EUirle  Chase.  They  are  not  pre- 
tentious works,  but  would  seem  to 
be  the  outpourings  of  a  deep,  reflec- 
tive mind,  whose  constant  medita- 
tions have  swelled  forth  in  the  curv- 
ing, languorous  lines  of  musically- 
flowing  poetry. 

The  spirit  of  the  poems  is  (em- 
bodied in  these  lines: 


"Then  why  on  mossy  bank  should  one 
Man  lie,   the  while   his  haggard  brother 

plies 
At  double  task?    So  seeming  do  the  Fates 
Oft  partial  deal.    But  closer  scanned,  'tis 

seen 
Their  acts  they  ever  mend:  the  idle  man, 
Beggar  in  pride  and  sickly  weak  in  health. 
By  whips  invisible  is  urged  to  use; 
The    overwrought,    though    fagged    and 

worn,  sustained, 
Through  brake  and  tangle  hews  to  glades 

of  light." 

Throughout  the  poems  this  is  the 
main  burden  of  the  thought.  There 
is  a  soul  throbbing  beneath  the 
gracefully  molded  exterior;  there  is 
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a  spirit  singing  forth  its  life's  exu- 
berance in  the  tender  vibrant  ac- 
cents. The  poems  are  short  and 
few  in  number,  and  their  scarcity 
may,  unfortunately,  prevent  their 
being  properly  appreciated;  but  the 
true  lover  of  a  beautiful  and  valu- 
able idea  clothed  in  delicately- 
wrought  language,  will  find  in  these 
easily-moving  stanzas  with  their 
deeply-thrilling  notes,  a  number  of 
companion  poems  to  memorize  and 
keep  and  often  reflect  upon  in  much 
the  same  way  as  he  cherishes  the 
sublime  songs  of  some  of  our  great- 
er poets.  Mr.  Chase  strikes  a  note 
nearer  to  classic  poetry  than  has 
been  struck  by  any  of  our  later  song- 
writers, excepting  Edwin  Markham. 
Indeed,  there  is  much  in  common 
between  the  latter  and  Mr.  Qiase. 
There  is  a  striking  similarity  in 
depth  and  majesty  and  strength.  An 
undercurrent  of  prophecy  seems  to 
run  beneath  the  stanzas  which 
makes  one  think  of  a  soul  that  has 
stood  upon  the  very  brink  of  eter- 
nity and  has  gazed  upon  the  mys- 
teries of  the  vast  everlasting,  paus- 
ing only  to  shape  them  into  perma- 
nent form,  ere  setting  forth  to  take 
its  own  rightful  place  among  them. 
This  foreshadowing  of  the  Here- 
after imparts  to  the  work  an  ethereal 
tone  and  a  deep  spirituality  that 
marks  their  writer  a  serious,  broad- 
minded,  free-minded  thinker. 

With  Mr.  Chase's  tender,  beauti- 
ful poems  come  two  other  medium- 
sized  books  of  verse. 

Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  well  known 
to  the  public  as  "Droch,"  summons 
his  muse  in  some  sixty  short  poems 
collected  under  the  title  "Bramble 
Brae,"  and  Mr.  Preston  Gurriey 
plays  the  harp-strips  in  a  number  of 
dainty  nature  ballads,  gathered 
under  the  simple  name  of  "Poems." 

Of  the  two,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discern  the  superiority  of  Mr. 
Bridges*s    work.      His    wide    know- 


ledge of  Nature  and  human-nature, 
his  perfect  sympathy  with  both,  his 
appreciation  of  men,  his  worship  of 
the  beautiful,  and  his  keen  sense  of 
the  humorous  in  life,  added  to  a 
gift  for  facile  rhyme  and  easy,  grace- 
ful expression,  make  his  poetry  not 
sublime  or  spiritual,  not  lofty  in 
conception  but  admirable  in  its 
mixture  of  prettiness,  wit  and  satire; 
well  worth  the  reading  and  afford- 
ing much  room  for  pure  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Gurney  evinces  a  strong  love 
for  nature,  but  though  he  has  with- 
out doubt  strived  hard  to  interpret 
her  in  some  of  her  lighter,  brighter 
phases,  yet  we  miss  in  his  message 
the  true  inborn  spirit  and  penetra- 
tion of  the  poet. 

This  lack  of  the  poetic  stamp  is 
also  marked  in  Mr.  James  Blythe 
Anderson's  verse,  which  we  find  in 
the  fourth  book  of  poems.  This  vol- 
ume is  largely  made  up  of  a  lengthy 
epic  poem,  "The  Nameless  Hero," 
a  somewhat  majestic  and  slightly 
impressive  production ;  but  save  for 
a  few  passages  of  description,  the 
piece  is  hardly  more  than  versified 
prose,  as  are  the  few  other  small 
pieces  that  accompany  it.  On  the 
whole,  we  find  nothing  distinctively 
characteristic  or  individual,  and  lit- 
tle that  is  worth  preserving  as 
poetry  in  the  entire  book. 

The  last  volume  to  consider  is  Mr. 
Howard  V.  Sutherland's  "Bigg's 
Bar  and  Other  Klondyke  Ballads." 
This  writer  immediately  wins  our 
hearts  by  his  musical  dialect-verse 
and  sprightly  humor.  He  pictures 
to  us  the  scenes  of  the  Klondyke, 
and  in  doing  so  introduces  some 
clever  character-portrayal  and  skil- 
fully-arranged environment.  Now 
and  then  a  bit  of  pathos  tempers 
his  wit  and  makes  him  infinitely 
human,  reminding  us  forcibly  of 
Bret  Hart  and  Whitcomb  Riley  in 
some  of  the  latter's  most  appealing 
humorous  ballads. 
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Kate  Bonnet— Blackfriars  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
Pictured  in  the  Pages  of  Fiction  —  Graystone  —  Mi,i,e. 
FoucHETTE  —  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton's  Latest  Novei,  —  The 
Captain  of  the  Gray  Horse  Troop— The  Silent  Pioneer- 
Naughty  Nan— Lepidus  the  Centurion— Eve  Triumphant— 
The  Leopard's  Spots— Wallann ah. 


"HASTE  YE!  HASTE  YE,"  CRIED  DICKORY,  "THEY  WILL  LEAVE  YOU  BEHIND." 
Copyrleht,  1902,  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  From  "Kate  Bonnet." 


KATE  BONNET. 
Mr.  George  Gary  Eggleston  in  a 
notice  of  "Kate  Bonnet"  tells  us  that 
pirates   and   restaurants   have   ever 


possessed  a  singular  and  unaccount- 
able fascination  for  Mr.  Frank  R. 
Stockton  and  in  connection  with 
this  interesting  statement  Mr.  Eg- 
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gleston  recounts  some  of  the 
peculiar  and  in  many  cases  amusing 
episodes  to  which  this  attraction  has 
sometimes  led  during  his  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  with  Mr.  Stock- 
ton.    Of  course  we  all  know  from 


pirates  and  piracy,  but  in  no  former 
book  has  he  displayed  his  knowledge 
to  so  full  an  advantage  as  in  his  new 
romance,  "Kate  Bonnet." 

"Kate    Bonnet''    is    a    historical 
novel  of  great  strength  and  some- 


m- 


w 


*%^  ^ 


"  HE  IS  MY  FATHER  !  "  SAID  KATE 
Copyright.  1802,  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


From  **  Kate  Bonnet.' 


his  previous  works  how  thoioughly  what  less  interest.  It  contains  a 
and  to  what  an  extent  the  latter  deal  of  able  psychological  study,  de- 
must   have   studied   the   subject   of     veloped  in  markedly  virile  and  im- 
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pressive  character  portrayals.  Some 
of  this  character  delineation  is  of  a 
purely  imaginative  type  while  the 
remainder  is  almost  wholly  founded 
upon   historical    fact.      In    Colonel 
Bonnet,  practically  the  chief  char- 
acter in  the  story,  we  discern  a  deep 
and  intricate  psychological  problem. 
This  plain   but   prosperous   farmer 
who  suddenly  veers  from  the  natural 
courses  of  his  life  and  embarks  on 
the  sea  in  a  vessel  manned  by  cut- 
throats; this  hitherto  peaceful  gen- 
tleman who  without  apparent  cause 
or  reason  aspires  to  become  the  most 
notorious  of  the  world's  pirates,  is 
just  such  a  character  as  might  be 
expected  to  exercise  a  subtle  and  po- 
tent influence  over  the  adventure- 
some spirit  and  love  of  the  extra- 
ordinary   that    so    dominates    Mr. 
Stockton's  being.  Like  one  who  had 
himself  experienced  the  vicissitudes 
related  in  connection  with  the  eccen- 
tric old  colonel,  Mr.  Stockton  has 
boldly,  daringly,  realistically  drawn 
him  and  thrown  him  into  high  relief 
against  a  vividly  colored,  highly  im- 
pressive background  of  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  surrounding  sea.    And 
side  by  side,  influenced  by  and  in- 
fluencing this  central  fig^ure,  are  skil- 
fully   placed    the    band    of    blood- 
thirsty ragamuffins,  scoundrels  that 
in  the  early  seventeenth  century  in- 
fested the  ocean  and  plundered  and 
destroyed   all  that   they   could   lay 
hands  on.     Then   in   contrast  with 
these    human    demons,    the    author 
brings  forth   the   strict  old   Scotch 
Presbyterian  servant  who  fain  would 
save  his  master's  soul  from  everlast- 
ing punishment  but  whose  Earnest 
and  sometimes  laugh-provoking  ad- 
monitions fall  unheeded  on  unhear- 
ing  ears. 

Colonel  Bonnet's  adventures,  the 
numerous  events  of  his  career  and 
finally  his  tragic  but  deserved  end 
form    the    framework    or    skeleton 

•"Old  Blackfrlars."  by  Boatrlc©  Marshall. 


about  which  Mr.  Stockton  has 
woven  a  glittering,  shimmering  veil 
of  delightful  romance,  the  web  of  a 
beautiful  triple  love  story,  the  main- 
spring of  which  resides  in  the  heart 
of  Kate  Bonnet,  around  whom  are 
grouped  the  brave-hearted,  lovable 
Dickory ;  the  proud,  but  sentimental 
Martin  Newcombe,  and  the  cruel, 
passionate  Captain  Vince.  Kate's 
self-denying  devotion  to  the  vain 
task  of  rescuing  her  father  from  his 
evil  ways ;  her  absolute  forgetfulness 
of  self  in  her  continuance  and  reso- 
luteness of  purpose;  her  ever-ready 
aids  in  the  three  lovers  and  the 
deeds  they  performed  in  her  service 
make  a  colorful  and  entertaining  in- 
terlacing of  human  interests  and 
novel  episodes.  The  mode  of  com- 
position in  which  the  story  is  re- 
lated is  characterized  by  sustained 
dignity,  all-pervading  simplicity  and 
iron  force,  and  this  expression  skil- 
fully handled  erects  ample  and  pic- 
turesque surroundings  and  gives  an 
adequate  vividness  and  proximity  to 
the  scenes  depicted.  If  there  is  one 
fault  to  be  found  with  "Kate  Bon- 
net" it  lies  in  the  multitude  of  details 
with  which  Mr.  Stockton  amplifies 
his  story  on  the  piratical  side,  an  am- 
plification that  suggests  somethingof 
an  overdose  in  the  way  of  freeboot- 
ing  exploits.  This,  however,  is  but 
an  example  of  the  passion  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Stockton  for  his  fav- 
orite subject. 


BLACKFRIARS   OF    THE     SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY  PICTURED 
IN  THE  PAGES  OF  FICTION.* 
There  is  something  of  an  irresis 
tible  charm  in  the   quaintness  and 
delicacy  with  which  Beatrice  Mar- 
shall has  pictured  old  Blackfriars  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  or  as  the  au- 
thor  prefers   to   express   it,   in   the 
days   of   Sir   Anthony  Van    Dyke;* 
and  truly  it  does  appear  that  some- 
what of  the  artistic  temperament  of. 
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the  famous  painter  himself,  who  fig- 
ures as  a  chief  character  in  the  tale, 
is  evinced  in  the  rich,  warm  and 
life-producing  touches  with  which 
Miss  Marshall  fills  in  her  pictur- 
esque scenes  and  descriptions. 

The  book  is  filled  with  no  rest- 
less or  exciting  spirit;  its  expres- 
sion has  a  quiet  and  reposeful  tone, 
and  we  feel  it  to  be  just  a  skilful 
re-creation  of  a  fascinating  period 
of  history,  a  rare  and  appropriate 
setting  into  which  has  been  dropped 
a  gem  of  the  first  water,  in  fine,  a 
small,  uncomplicated  story,  as  pure, 
as  tender  and  as  artistic  as  a  pure, 
tender  and  artistic  mind  could  make 
it,  a  little  tale  builded  upon  the  key- 
note of  brave,  unselfish  Damon  and 
Pythias-like  friendship. 

It  were  sacrilege  to  betray  the 
plot  of  "Old  Blackfriars,"  specimens 
of  crystal-clear  yet  rainbow-colored 
prose  are  far  too  rare  to  run  the  risk 
of  marring  their  possibilities  of  en- 
tertainment by  a  disclosure  of  the 
most  important  of  their  secret 
charms,  the  latter  of  which  "Old 
Blackfriars"  has  a  many.  But  of 
the  characters  and  general  style  we 
may  speak  unrestrainedly.  Miss 
Marshall  has  aimed,  first  of  all,  to 
be  real,  and  real  she  has  undoubt- 
edly been.  Sensationalism,  senti- 
mentalism  and  hypocrisy  are  not 
the  terms  to  be  applied  to  her  work. 
She  admits  no  overdrawn  or  shock- 
ing display  of  passion,  no  show  of 
excruciating  pathos,  the  characters 
upon  which  she  throws  the  limelight 
are  strong,  unique  and  magnetic, 
they  act  rationally,  and  speak  ra- 
tionally, save  for  their  seventeenth- 
century  environment  and  manners, 
and  their  quaint,  old-fashioned 
modes  of  speech,  we  feel  them  to  be 
companions,  kin,  and  we  soon  for- 
get that  instead  of  actually  being 
they  are  but  living  in  the  strokes  of 
a  pen,  manipulated  by  a  clever 
hand.     It  is   this  test,    which    her 


creations  so  undoubtedly  stand  that 
warrants  our  assurance  of  Miss 
Marshall's  admirable  capabilities 
for  character  study,  while  the  sense 
of  proximity,  of  actual  and  present 
surroundings  renders  "Old  Black- 
friars"  a  work  that  carries  out  to 
completeness  the  essentials  of  a 
plan  for  an  ideal  novel. 

The  balanced  mingling  of  histori- 
cal fact  with  rosy-hued  fancy,  the 
harmonious  action  of  the  historical 
character  upon  and  together  with 
the  creatures  of  the  imagination  and 
the  satisfying  portrayal  of  adequate 
and  appropriate  environment,  form, 
not  a  stirring  dramatic  romance 
that  might  seem  destined  to  the 
stage,  but  a  quiet,  restful  and  en- 
tertaining story  that  not  merely 
amuses  but  that  by  its  slightly 
idealized  plane,  by  its  dignity  and 
loftiness  of  spirit,  by  its  serious- 
mindedness  and  its  realistic  play  of 
good  and  evil,  provides  the  reader 
with  food  for  reflection  and  brings  home 
to  him  many  of  the  every- day  comedies 
and  tragedies  of  life. 

In  style.  Miss  Marshall's  writing 
is  graceful  and  smooth,  characterized  by 
clarity,  coherency  and  strength  to  which 
is  added  a  delicate  coloring  of  poetic 
fancy  and  a  power  for  producing  im- 
pressive and    vivid   pictures. 


GRAYSTONE. 

"Graystone"  possesses  no  unusual 
features.  At  a  first  glance  one 
would  be  likely  to  enter  it  in  the 
lists  of  the  general,  ordinary  run  of 
fiction,  but  a  closer  scrutiny  of  its 
parts  feveals  a  mastery  in  character 
delineation  and  an  ease  and  majesty 
of  style  that  at  once  lift  the  book  to 
a  higher  plane  and  therefore  render 
it  worthy  of  a  more  extended  con- 
sideration. 

The  scenes  of  the  novel  are  laid 
in  an  English  village,  in  Philadel- 
phia, New  York  and  the  Acton  min- 
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ing  districts  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
the  pictures  given  of  life  in  these 
various  places  are  replete  with  hu- 
man interest,  with  keen  passion, 
deep-seated  pathos  and  subtle  hu- 
mor. They  are  real  men  and  wo- 
men, these  people  of  "Graystone," 
and  in  their  pleasant  companionship 
we  find  adequate  refuge  from  the 
trials  and  hardships  of  this  hum- 
drum every-day  existence.  And 
then  the  lover  of  nature,  the  wor- 
shipper of  beauty,  how  many  con- 


interestmg,  deeply  fascinating  ro- 
mance, skilfully  constructed  and 
gracefully  and  sympathetically  told, 
comprise  "Graystone."  In  short, 
the  book  would  seem  to  be  the  out- 
pourings of  a  deep,  resourceful 
imagination  combined  with  an  un- 
usual gift  of  expression. 


MLLE.  FOUCHETTE. 

Mile.  Fouchette  comes  to  us  like 
a  novel  and  delectable  little  French 


IT  WAS  A  CRITICAL  MOMENT. 


From  *'  Mile.  Fouchett©." 


genial  passages  does  he  discover  in 
the  numerous  poetic  descriptions, 
with  their  delicate  tracery  of  plants, 
their  gentle,  soft  aroma  of  the 
flowers,  their  sighing  of  the  wind,  and 
melody  of  birds.  Nature-life  and 
human-life  interwoven  in  a  keenly 


dish  served  up  a  la  mode.  It  is  re- 
freshing, invigorating  and  delightful 
in  every  degree.  Paris  is  pictured 
in  all  the  many  varying  tints,  from 
the  deeper,  darker  and  more  sombre, 
hues  to  the  lighter  and  more  striking 
shades  of  the  brighter  colors. 
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The  book  is  chiefly  one  of  char- 
acterization, characterization  shaped 
by  outward  circumstance  and  the 
deep,  psychological  analysis  that 
runs  throughout  bears  witness  to  a 
mind  long  and  earnestly  occupied  in 
the  study  of  human  nature  and  the 
solution  of  its  more  puzzling  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Murray  seems  to  have  lived 
each  one  of  his  characters,  and  he 
presents  them  to  us  as  real  persons  in 
whose  fortunes  we  soon  become  in- 
tensely interested,  inextricably  in- 
volved, we  live  with  them,  talk  with 
them,  weep  for  them,  laugh  for 
them.  Bad  as  many  of  them  are; 
yet  we  pity  them,  abandon  them- 
selves as  they  may,  we  have  com- 
passion upon  them.  They  are  Bo- 
hemians ;  in  some  environment,  they 
would  be  vulgar,  in  their  surround- 
ings as  here  depicted  they  are  the 
proper  persons  for  the  place.  Their 
loves,  their  hates  are  the  loves  and 
hates  of  the  lower  French  classes, 
the  matured  and  unruly  passions  of 
a  long  ago  rag-picker,  of  a  quondam 
outcast,  of  an  early  foundling,  now 
mingling  with  the  little  higher  sen- 
sibilities of  those  who  tenderly 
reared  in  childhood,  have  in  later 
years  given  themselves  over  to  the 
freedoms  of  a  Latin  Quarter  life. 

In  the  Paris  mob,  in  the  Paris 
caf6,  and  fetes  and  in  their  private 
apartments  we  meet  these  persons 
and  follow  them  in  their  careers. 

The  style  of  writing  is  quick,  clear 
and  simple,  and  though  little  dis- 
tinctive, and  hardly  fine,  it  is  well 
adapted  to  the  subject. 


MRS.     EDITH     WHARTON'S 
LATEST   NOVEL.* 

Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  in  her  new 
novel,  "The  Valley  of  Decision," 
presents  a  work  more  valuable  for 
its  form  than    for    its    interesting 

•"The  Valley  <A  Decision."  by  Mrs.  Edith  Whirton. 


power,  wherefore  the  book  is  likely 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  writer 
rather  than  win  the  admiration  of 
the  story-lover.  Mrs.  Wharton  is 
probably  one  of  the  few  "artistic*' 
novelists  of  to-day.  She  is  indeed 
one  of  that  exclusive  and  conserva- 
tive class  of  authors  that  adheres 
closely  to  the  traditions  of  the  past 
and  aims  to  produce  works  that  will 
in  future  time  stand  side  by  side 
with  Meredith,  Thackeray,  George 
Eliot  and  Hawthorne. 

There  is  little  in  the  way  of  a 
delightful  tale  to  attract  one  in  this 
book.  The  author  is  not  a  teller  of 
stories,  by  nature;  she  is  rather  a 
delver  in  the  deeper  problems  of  ex- 
istence, especially  in  the  dense  and 
intricate  weavings  of  its  greater 
complications,  and  it  is  this  inquir- 
ing faculty,  this  tendency  toward 
analysis  and  study,  that  has  led  her 
to  choose  the  subject  that  she  has 
for  her  novel. 

Italy,  aged  and  bent,  yet  garbed 
in  all  the  trappings  of  her  fast-de- 
caying splendor,  looking  back  with 
longing  eyes  upon  the  ruins  of  her 
ancient  glory,  as  she  stands  upon 
the  barren  brink  of  the  approach- 
ing new  regime,  standing  feebly, 
hesitating,  fearful,  too  timid  to  tra- 
verse alone  that  narrow  valley  of 
decision  just  beneath  her,  yet  soon 
to  be  borne  across  by  force  on  the 
tide  of  the  densely  surging  throng; 
Italy,  poor,  piteous  figure,  proud  yet 
broken-hearted,  what  an  appealing 
spectacle  she  presents  to  an  earnest, 
searching  mind  like  that  of  Mrs. 
Wharton.  Italy  hovering  between 
the  past  and  future,  outwardly  calm, 
inwardly  raving ;  revolution  at  its 
deadly  work  about  her  vitals,  what 
a  picture  is  unfolded  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  appreciating  and  artistic 
eye! . 

Vividly  has    this    picture  of  the 
time  impressed  itself  upon  the  per- 
sonality of  Mrs.  Wharton,  and  vivid- 
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ly  she  now  impresses  it  upon  the 
world.  No  everyday  romance,  no 
stirring  tale  of  adventure,  but  a 
glorious  panorama  of  Italian  life  in 
the  latter  eighteenth  century;  a 
series  of  brilliantly  colored,  well- 
ordered,  well-selected  views,  almost 
faultlessly  executed  and  tastefully 
framed.  Portraits  and  landscapes: 
humanity,  appealing  and  life-like: 
nature,  harmonious  and  effective; 
local  environment,  social  condition 
and  political  situation,  all  are  realis- 
tically portrayed.  Yet  there  is  no 
dash  or  impulsiveness,  no  undue 
emotional  exhibition,  the  entire 
work  is  characterized  by  precision 
and  painstaking  deliberate  care. 
Every  scene,  every  event,  is  builded 
upon  a  firmly  constructed  frame- 
work, all  is  clear,  coherent,  quiet 
and  steady.  Every  other  considera- 
tion is  subordinated  to  that  of  ex- 
quisite literary  composition,  and 
though  the  readers  may  feel  a  sense 
of  regret  at  deriving  so  little  of  the 
unalloyed  pleasure  of  an  interesting 
story  from  the  perusal  of  the  book, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  for  his- 
torical accuracy,  for  scenic  charm, 
and  for  able  delineation  of  character, 
as  well  as  for  strong,  clean-cut  sim- 
plicity of  expression,  "The  Valley 
of  Decision"  deserves  to  rest  on  the 
highest  plane  of  present-day  liter- 
ary excellence,  while  it  also  bids 
fair  to  hold  a  distinctive  and  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  nobler  litera- 
ture of  the  years  that  are  to  come. 
Queniin  MacDonald. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  GRAY 
HORSE  TROOP. 
Mr.  Hamlin  Garland's  complete 
knowledge  of  the  West  and  of  western 
life  is  already  well  known  by  those 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
his  "Eagle's  Htart*'  and  "Her  Moun- 
tain Lover."  That  Mr.  Garland  is  a 
Westerner  of  the  true  type  and  that 
he  has  made  a  thorough  observation 
and  study  of  his  environment  in  all 


its  features  is  more  than  amply  dem- 
onstrated in  his  latest  book,  "The 
Captain  oif  the  Gray-Horse  Troop." 
This  is  a  vigorous,  dramatic  and 
colorful  tale  in  which  the  Western  set- 
tler and  ranchman,  the  redman  and 
the  government  official  all  mingle  in 
picturesque  confusion  with  a  graceful 
and  delightful  little  love-story  woven 
like  a  thread  of  silver  in  the  bright, 
bewildering  mesh. 

Mr.  Garland  has  created  a  stage 
on  which  the  scenes,  ever  realistic 
and  striking  are  in  a  state  of  constant 
change.  Among  and  against  this 
fresh  and  richly  colored  background 
he  has  placed  his  people,  his  rough, 
rude  cowboy,  his  calm,  settled  Indian 
Chieftain,  his  Indian  agent,  his  artists 
and  his  gallant  United  States  cavalry- 
men. There  ensues  a  series  of  scenes 
some  exciting  and  swift-moving, 
others  quiet  and  impressive,  some  of 
war,  some  of  love  and  home-life  and 
just  for  one  brief  space,  he  carries  us 
across  the  continent  to  Washington 
and  there  abides  with  us  shortly  in  a 
senator's  home. 

Mr.  Garland's  crisp,  energetic  style, 
his  complete  mastery  of  vivid  descrip- 
tion and  his  life-like,  forcible  charac- 
ter-portrayal make  his  book  both 
profitable  and  enjoyable  to  read. 


THE  SILENT  PIONEER. 

This  is  a  stirring  tale  of  pioneer 
days  in  Kentucky  just  after  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  The  story  is  that 
of  a  patriot  colonel  whose  sweet- 
heart is  kidnapped  by  Indians  on 
the  very  day  that  was  to  have  been 
her  wedding  day.  Her  lover  imme- 
diately follows  the  red  men  itno  the 
woods,  taking  as  his  companions  on 
the  hunt  only  a  horse  and  a  faithful 
dog,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  "silent 
pioneer/'  In  the  adventures  that 
ensue,  Daniel  Boone,  portrayed  as  a 
rough,  homely  but  withal  kindly 
figure,  ever  ready  to  aid  in  time  of 
misfortune,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
has  a  telling  share. 

The  tale  is  a  thrilling  one,  full  of 
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exciting  episodes  and  forceful  situa- 
tions, and  presenting  an  example  of 
able  human  characterization,  as  well 
as  an  appreciative  and  sympathetic 
study  of  dog  nature. 


ties  and  the  light-hearted,  irrepres- 
sible girl  changes  into  the  grave, 
gentle,  dignified  woman. 

"Naughty   Nan"   in   Mr.   Long's 
new  story  of  that  name,  is  just  such 


HE  SWUNG  HER  LIGHTLY  IN  FRONT  OF  HIM. 


NAUGHTY  NAN. 
The  successful  short  stories  of 
Mr.  John  Luther  Long  are  well 
known  and  widely  read,  while  sev- 
eral of  the  more  important  ones 
have  been  adapted  to  and  produced 
on  the  stage.  Especially  in  the  por- 
trayal of  woman's  character  does 
Mr.  Long  prove  himself  a  master. 
His  heroines  are  charming,  intoxi- 
cating creatures,  full  of  light  and 
cheeriness,  gay,  irresponsible  and 
eminently  attractive,  thus  they  are 
until  ensues  some  roughness  in  the 
course  of  love,  when  the  true  wo- 
manliness and  sweet  seriousness  of 
heart  come  uppermost  in, their  quali- 


From  '*  The  Silent  Pioneer.' 

an  enigma  of  fair  womanhood,  and 
from  cover  to  cover,  by  her  sweet 
caprice,  her  winning  impulsiveness, 
she  holds  us  enthralled. 

The  men  of  the  book  are  rather 
poor  figures,  we  have  but  little  re- 
spect for  their  timidity  and  utter 
lack  of  courage  in  the  presence  of 
the  other  sex,  but  in  Aunt  Izzy  we 
find  a  character  after  our  own 
hearts,  one  that  we  love,  for  her  very 
eccentricities,  and  one  to  whom  we 
feel  closer  drawn  by  the  very  reason 
of  the  laughter  that  she  provokes  in 
us. 

The  book  is  gracefully  and  easily 
penned,  in  aj>i^re^,^s(mple  style,  well 


Lepidus,  the  Centurion 
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suited  to  the  subject  and  Hkely  to 
win  for  itself  a  wide  circle  of  ad- 


mirers. 


LEPIDUS,  THE  CENTURION. 

Mr  Edwin  Arnold,  in  his  new  book 
"Lepidus,  the  Centurion"  has  certainly 
furnished  booklovers  with  a  story  that 
is  unique  in  every  particular.  Con- 
trary to  the  popular  expectation,  it  xs 
not  a  tale  of  old  Rome  at  the  height 
of  its  glory  but  of  England  in  the 
present  day. 


Lepidus,  a  centurion  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Legion,  after  being  dead  for 
about  two  thousand  years,  is  discover- 
ed by  Louis  Allanby,  a  young  English 
Squire,  and  is  brought  back  to  life  b\ 
a  method  known  only  to  the  author 
himself.  Allanby,  who  is  a  student  of 
classic  literature,  wishing  to  learn 
from  the  lips  of  one  who  had  fought 
under  Caesar,  immediately  takes  him 
to  his  villa,  furnishes  him  with  cloth- 
ing, and  presents  him  to  his  guests  as 
a  cousin  from  India. 


•STOP.  STOP*  i  COMWAHp  TOU 
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The  actions  of  the  centurion,  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  customs  and 
usages  of  the  twentieth  century,  lead 
to  many  embarrassing,  and  amusing 
incidents,  keeping  his  host  continually 
in  terror  as  to  what  lengths  he  will  go. 
To  cap  the  climax  he  discovers  in  the 
person  of  Priscilla  Smith,  the  fiancee 
of  Allanby,  his  old  love,  whom  he  had 
wooed  and  won  several  centuries  be- 
fore. Then  follows  the  tug-of-war 
between  the  two  men  for  the  love  of 
the  girl,  which  culminates  in  a  duel, 
and  almost  results  fatally. 

On  the  whole  the  story  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  one,  and  affords 
the  author  fine  opportunities  for  rich 
humor,  and  striking  dramatic  effect. 
The  situations  are  ingenious,  and  well 
written  and  the  dialogue  excellent. 
This  book  will  prove  entertaining  to 
anyone  who  delights  in  a  story  that 
has  a  touch  of  the  supernatural. 


EVE  TRIUMPHANT. 

When  "Eve  Victorieuse*'  was 
first  published  in  Paris  it  aroused 
the  utmost  interest  in  the  American 
colony,  for  its  characters  are  all 
more  or  less  portraits.  Many 
guesses  were  ventured  concerning 
the  authorship,  which  was  plainly 
that  of  a  woman,  though  the  novel 
bears  the  name  of  Pierre  de  Coule- 
vain.  In  the  height  of  the  excite- 
ment a  lady  from  Louisiana  admit- 
ted the  soft  impeachment,  but  later 
Mile.  Favre  was  settled  upon  as  the 
real  author,  and  the  remarkable 
thing  is  that  she  has  never  been  in 
America. 

The  novel  is  undoubtedly  studied 
from  life.  Whatever  one  may  think 
about  some  of  its  indictments 
against  the  American  woman,  it  is 
certainly  clever,  stimulating,  inter- 
esting and  based  on  insight  far  from 
superficial.  The  curious  idea  of  the 
story — that  love  is  a  fluid,  and  that 
people  are  affected  and  transformed 
by  it  without  any  volition  of  their 
own— does  not  affect  its  essentials. 


They  are  the  adventures  or  rather 
the  experiences  of  two  American 
women  of  breeding  in  Paris  and 
Rome,  whose  freedom  and  Ameri- 
can ability  to  take  care  of  themselves 
affect  foreign  men  as  a  challenge, 
which  they  are  not  slow  to  take  up. 

Helen  Roland  defies  danger.  As 
she  puts  it  to  M.  de  Limeray :  "Flirt- 
ing has  some  good  in  it ;  you  see,  it 
renders  us  fireproof  in  the  end,  and 
as  in  America  we  all  practice  it 
from  our  infancy,  we  are  just  about 
incombustible."  She  permits  and 
encourages  the  admiration  of  a  fien^ 
young  Italian,  seeing  no  harm  in  it, 
and  when  he  becomes  too  bold  she 
"teaches  him  a  lesson."  The  result 
is  not  at  all  what  she  anticipated. 
The  experience  does  not  give  the 
foreigner  a  high  idea  of  American 
women's  purity,  but  leaves  him  con- 
vinced that  they  are  monsters  of 
coldness.  With  Helen  the  after 
state  was  one  of  torture,  owing  to  a 
curious  psychological  reaction,  man- 
aged by  the  author  wonderfully  well 
and  giving  its  greatest  interest  to 
the  novel. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  story  anent 
Dora  there  is  an  estimate  of  the 
typical  society  girl  which  ought  to 
provoke  discussion:  "She  belonged 
to  that  type  peculiar  to  America, 
known  as  the  'society  giri,'  and  for 
this  there  is  no  exact  translation  in 
any  language.  The  society  girl  is 
generally  rather  badly  brought  up, 
and  is  more  brilliant  than  intelligent 
She  is  by  turns  polite  and  impolite, 
generous  and  mean,  kind  and  dis- 
agreeable, a  devoted  friend  and  a 
merciless  enemy,  a  desperate  flirt- 
altogether  a  perfect  living  medley  of 
all  sorts  of  faults  and  qualities.  As 
a  characteristic  trait  she  plays  the 
banjo,  tosses  off  champagne  after 
the  manner  of  a  Parisian  dcmi- 
mondaine,  and  later  on  keeps  up  her 
gaiety  with  cocktails.  The  sodtty 
girl  igfnores  punctuality  and  correct- 
ness under  .^anjr^  i^^^  whatever." 


Eve  Triumphant 
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"Eve  Triumphant"  is  a  brilliant 
mingling  of  salient  truth,  candid 
opinion  and  witty  comment.  We 
have  always  to  make  allowances  for 
the  ingrained  prejudices  of  the  for- 
eigner. But  when  all  is  said  and 
clone,  the  American  woman  emerges 


triumphantly  from  the  ordeal  of  the 
microscope.— C/tiVa^(7  Record-Herald. 


THE  LEOPARD'S  SPOTS. 

This  is  a  novel  of  dynamic  power. 
Written  contemporary  with  its  events 


"vou    thief!" 


From  "Tho  Leopard's  Spots. 
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and  it  would  doubtless  have  come  like 
a  thunderbolt  upon  the  land;  written 
as  it  is,  some  forty  years  later  than  the 
time  that  it  depicts,  it  will  well  deserve 
a  place  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  his- 
torical romance  published  within  the 
past  five  years. 

The  story  is  placed  in  the  period  of 
reconstruction  subsequent  to  the  Civil 
War  and  none  of  the  heart-rending 
scenes  of  that  terrible  struggle  holds 
more  of  agonizing  pathos  than  does 
the  picture  of  the  sad  return  of  the 
poor  Southern  soldiers,  who,  health 
broken  and  heart-broken,  came  limp- 
ing wearily  back  to  white-faced,  starv- 
ing wives  and  children,  to  ruined  es- 
tates and  demolished  homes.  Mrs. 
Stowe  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  awak- 
ens in  our  hearts  less  sympathy  for 
the  oppressed  negro,  than  does  Mr. 
Dixon  stir  our  tenderest  emotions  by 
his  vivid  portrayal  of  the  ruined 
whites,  striving  in  vain  to  rise  from 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  cruel  con- 
flict but  held  mercilessly  down  beneath 
the  iron  grip  of  the  ungrateful  freed- 
men,  goaded  on  in  their  destructive 
course  by  the  unscrupulous,  self-am- 
bitious demagogues,  the  scum  of  the 
northern  states,  who,  realizing  the 
utter  chaos  of  affairs  in  the  south, 
took  advantage  of  their  brothers' 
weakness  and  used  the  ignorant,  lazy 
negroes  as  stepping-stones  to  author- 
itative positions  in  the  g-overnment. 

The  state  of  affairs  so  clearly  de- 
lineated by  Mr.  EHxon's  skilful  pen  is 
one  to  arouse  sorrow,  pity,  indigna- 
tion and  contempt.  In  all  its  wild 
anarchy,  its  passion  and  its  infinite 
pathos,  the  South  stands  forth,  beauti- 
ful even  in  her  misery,  yet  piteous  in 
her  despair. 

Mr.  Dixon's  view  of  the  subject  is  a 
broad  one.     He  gives  us  glimpses  of 


all  sides,  even  taking  us  North,  to  note 
there  the  peaceful,  unruffled  aspect  in 
sad  contrast  with  the  turbulent  condi- 
tion of  the  South.  And  the  picture  ii 
impressive.  Throughout  the  book, 
every  scene  is  vivid,  every  page  re- 
plete with  human  interest,  every  scrap 
of  conversation  whether  sad,  loving, 
ang^y,  triumphant  or  humorous,  thrilU 
as  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Dixon's 
people.  The  author  is  not  a  master  of 
English  prose  but  he  is  strong,  dear 
and  simple  and  what  more  is  needed 
in  a  tale  that  fairly  sweeps  you 
through  its  numerous,  exciting  epi- 
sodes? 

In  short,  the  work  is  one  that  should 
and  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
American  people;  it  can  without  ?. 
doubt,  teach  a  lesson  deep  and  true, 
to  humanity  at  large. 


WALLANNAH. 
"Wallannah"  is  a  sort  of  maze  in 
which  we  completely  lose  ourselves, 
managing  only  after  many  struggles 
to  clear  its  intricacies  and  emerge 
once  more  into  the  light  of  day.  And 
then  we  feel  as  if  we  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  accomplish — ^practi- 
cally nothing.  Indeed  the  strain  of 
figuring  out  the  manifold  complica- 
tions of  the  plot  is  in  ho  way  compen- 
sated for  by  the  amount  of  enjoyment 
experienced  In  the  perusal.  The  whole 
trouble  lies  in  the  construction  of  the 
work.  The  invention  of  plot  is  ad- 
mirable^ the  charatterization  is  fordble 
and  realistic  but  the  disposal  of  epi- 
sode, the  contrivance  of  the  mystery 
and  its  final  solution  are,  to  say  the 
least,  badly  handled  while  the  large 
amount  of  unnecessary  and  tedious 
detail  makes  the  book  much  too  long 
and  too  wearisome  for  real  pleasure 
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and  delight.  The  colonial  environment 
lacks  vividness,  many  of  the  situations 
want  proximity  and  reality  while  the 
possibilities  for  thrilling  and  startling 


pictures  are  turned  over  to  little  ad- 
vantage, the  opportunity  for  a  strong, 
intensely  dramatic  piece  of  fiction,  be- 
ing thereby  lost. 


AND  THEY  COMMITTED  BOWZER  TO  HIS  GRAVE. 


From  "Wallannah." 
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Edward   Plantagenkt  —  Napolkon  —  Mediaeval    Rome  —  The 
Mastery  of  the  Pacific— The  Life  of  Napoi.eon  I. 


EDWARD  PLANTAGENET. 

Mr.  Edward  Jenks  contributes  to 
the  "Heroes  of  the  Nations"  seriei 
this  admirable  study  of  Edward  I.  and 
his  times.  Much  space  is  devoted, 
necessarily,  to  an  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  legal  institutions,  for  the 
great  event  of  Edward's  reign  is  the 
making  of  the  Common.  Law  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Jenks  justly  observes,  that 
the  Common  Law  "was,  and  is,  the 
very  picture  of  English  national  life, 
the  concrete  form  into  which  »the  na- 
tional spirit  crystalizes  with  the  mov- 
ing centuries."  Of  course,  the  history 
of  the  Common  Law  is  largely  of  a 
technical  nature,  but  Mr.  Jenks  has 
compressed  a  world  of  learning  into 
a  chapter  of  moderate  length,  and 
made  clear  a  difficult  subject  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  lay  reader.  This 
chapter  will  also  have  a  special  inter- 
est for  the  professional  student  of  law. 

Edward  L  was  born  in  1239,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1274  and  died  in  1307. 
The  sixty-eight  years  of  his  life  were 
stirring  times  for  England  and  the 
part  which  Edward  played  is  of  pro- 
found significance  in  English  history. 
Succeeding  his  father,  Henry  IIL,  a 
king  whose  weakness  and  misfortunes 
had  brought  the  royal  power  to  low 
ebb,  Edward  soon  exhibited  those 
characteristics  of  mental  strength 
which  make  him  one  of  the  great  his- 
toric figures  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
His  earlier  life  had  been  spent  in 
strenuous  conflict,  at  home  in  the 
Baron's  War,  and  abroad  in  a  crusade 
against  the  Saracens.  It  was  the  train- 
ing which  was  needed  for  a  king  who 
was  not  only  to  reign,  but  govern. 

Edward's  great  work,  however,  was 
done  at  home.  In  his  capacity  as  a 
legislator  he  rendered  those  services 
to  the  making^  of  the  Common  Law 
which  have  given  him  the  title  of  "the 
English  Justinian."  His  statutes  cov- 
ered a  vast  field,  and  in  them  is  to  be 
found  the  fountain   head   of  the  law 


which  rules  England  to-day.  The  per- 
fection of  the  judiciary,  the  regulation 
of  legal  procedure,  laws  relating  to 
commerce,  contracts  and  real  property, 
— all  these  and  many  other  subjects  of 
legislation,  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  king  during  his  long  reign.  The 
far-reaching  influence  which  this  great 
body  of  jurisprudence  had  upcm  the 
molding  of  the  later  institutions  of 
England  is  understood  by  the  lawyer, 
though  it  has  not  been  the  custom  of 
lay  historians  to  give  it  the  importance 
which  it  deserves. 

But  it  is  in  Edward  as  a  national 
hero, — how  he  fought  and  triumphed, 
how  he  died  at  last  a  grim  old  war- 
rior king  on  his  way  to  give  battle  to 
the  Bruce — ^that  the  reader  will  find 
most  interest.  He  was  eminently  a 
man  of  his  age,  and  his  latest  biog- 
rapher finds  in  him  many  noble  traits. 
With  little  of  the  saintly  self-abnega- 
tion of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  Edward'3 
contemporary,  it  was  a  character  far 
more  suited  to  a  king  in  the  world  of 
his  day.  The  age  of  the  crusade  and 
the  cloister  was  passing  away;  the  age 
of  national  life  and  commercial  great- 
ness was  setting  in.  St.  Louis  was  the 
man  of  the  past,  Edward  was  the  man 
of  the  future.  His  greatness  assumes 
an  almost  miraculous  air,  when  we 
reflect,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Henry 
of  Warchester  and  Eleanor  of  Prov- 
ence, the  grandson  of  John  Lacklanl 
and  Isabella  of  Angouleine,  the  father 
of  Edward  of  Caernarvon.  It  seems 
almost  as  though  the  stem  of  Plants- 
genet,  like  the  American  aloe,  had 
blossomed  but  once  in  a  hundred 
years. 

As  we  look  back  across  the  centur- 
ies, the  figure  of  the  first  Edward 
stands  out  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
great  men  of  the  mediaeval  world.  His 
life  and  work  will  ever  be  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  English  history,  for, 
in  his  reign  were  mam'fest  the  iorces 
which  were  steadily  evolving  that  mas- 
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terful  nation  which  has  carried  its 
civilization  out  from  the  little  northern 
island  to  the  continents  across  the  seas. 
Mr.  Jenks's  book  is  a  worthy  tribute 
to  the  heroic  monarch  it  portrays,  and, 
being  the  result  of  researches  in  the 
original  historical  documents  of 
Edward's  time,  lacks  nothing  on  the 
score  of  freshness  and  accuracy.  Per- 
haps the  author  will  be  accused  of 
idealizing  his  hero,  but  where  is  the 
hero  who  has  not  been  idealized? 
Minor  defects  may  be  pointed  out  by 
the  subtle  critic,  but  they  are  of  no  im- 
portance in  view  of  the  patent  fact  that 
Mr.  Jenks  has  written  a  book  that  for 
fairness,  sympathy,  and  narrative 
power,  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

Albert  S.  Henry. 


NAPOLEON. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Watson's  new  work 
entitled,  ** Napoleon:  A  Sketch  of  His 
Life,  Character,  Struggles  and  Achieve- 
ments," is  just  the  book  to  appeal  to 
the  popular  fancy.  Mr.  Watson  has 
approached  his  subject  from  a  sympa- 
thetic and  broad-minded  point  of  view. 
Instead  of  dwelling  tiresomely  upon 
numerous  and  unnecessary  details,  in- 
stead of  giving  long  and  minute  de- 
scription of  Napoleon's  various  cam- 
paigns and  their  particular  features, 
the  author  deals  rather  with  the  per- 
sonality of  the  great  Emperor,  with 
his  private,  domestic  life  and  affairs 
and  with  his  political  systems,  his 
laws,  institutions  and  civil  administra- 
tion. 

Of  course,  the  essential  biograph- 
ical facts  are  given,  but  this  is  merely 
a  framework,  the  bulk  of  the  book  be- 
ing made  up  of  explanatory  matter 
and  interpretative  criticisms,  with  ac- 
counts of  those  more  important  events 
in  Napoleon's  career,  the  events  that 
signally  affected  the  course  of  his  life, 
especisJly  those  concerning  his  mar- 
riage, his  divorce  and  his  later  union 
with  the  Austrian  princess. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  are  brought  into 
immediate  touch  with  the  massive 
genius  and  rugged  personality  of  the 


unique  French  conqueror.  We  see 
his  personality  from  all  points  of 
view ;  we  see  the  admirable  side,  rep- 
resented by  wonderful  magnetic  at- 
traction, by  an  indomitable  will  and 
the  rare  power  to  do,  to  dare  and  to 
endure;  we  see  the  less  pleasing  as- 
pect, recognizable  by  the  inborn  stub- 
bornness, the  animal  tenacity,  the  over- 
bearing egotism  and  lastly  we  see  the 
sorrowful  side  of  his  career  in  his  un- 
dying infatuation  for  Josephine,  his 
sorrow  at  her  unworthiness,  his  dis- 
appointment in  her  failure  to  bear 
children,  his  despair  at  being  com- 
pelled to  divorce  her  and  most  sad  to 
contemplate  of  all,  the  cruel  and  over- 
whelming blow  of  final  defeat  and 
miserable  exile  and  death. 

There  is  an  impressive  pathos  In 
the  story  of  Napoleon's  brilliant  but 
unfortunately  terminating  career,  a 
pathos  that  has  many  times  been  over- 
looked in  the  study  of  his  great  fame 
and  unprecedented  triumphs  but  Mr. 
Watson  has  not  passed  it  by,  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  lingered  over  it,  en- 
larged upon  it  and  in  short,  made  it 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
his  work. 

That  Mr.  Watson  is  imbued  with 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject  and  that 
this  enthusing  force  has  manifested  it- 
self in  warm  and  thrilling  touches  is 
evidenced  in  every  line  of  the  book. 
Not  merely  knowledge,  not  merely  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  not  merely  a  compilation  of  the 
fruits  of  long  years  of  arduous  and 
diligent  study,  but  a  penetrative  in- 
sight, an  intuitive  grasp  of  the  inner- 
most secrets  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
soul  of  his  study  are  evinced  in  the 
sketch,  which  throbs  and  vibrates  with 
the  heart-beaits  of  triumph  and  the 
tears  of  defeat,  with  all  the  passion  and 
the  infinite  sorrow  of  the  man  whose 
vast  spirit  permeates  and  thrills  the 
entire  volume.  Not  g^oss  idealiza- 
tion; Mr.  Watson  uncovers  Napole- 
on's eviler  characteristics  quite  as  fully 
as  Ke  reveals  his  nobler  qualities,  we 
find  in  the  author's  conception  .of  the. 
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conqueror  nothing  that  savors  of  ex- 
aggeration or  of  fallacy ;  it  is  a  figure 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  state  and 
conditions  of  the  (times  and  by  virtue 
of  the  author's  clever  pen-strokes,  the 
merely  outlinied  figure  is  so  rounded 
out  and  warmed  into  life  that  it  stands 
out  before  us  a  physical  and  mental 
reality. 

NapoIeon*s  policies,  too,  are  ex- 
plained, his  courses  of  action  are 
clearly  interpreted,  his  false  steps  re- 
viewed, the  causes  of  his  earlier  mirac- 
ulous successes  and  later  fall  from 
power  are  duly  commented  and  specu- 
lated upon. 

Mr.  Watson's  method  of  setting 
forth  his  valuable  store  of  knowledge 
and  his  criticism  is  simple  and  direct, 
easily  comprehensible  and  attractive. 
To  peruse  it  is  not  a  task  but  a  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  and  its  rare  simplic- 
ity and  interesting  power  should  make 
it  a  book  to  be  valued  by  the  many. 
We  have  histories  and  biog^phies 
galore  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  stu- 
dent or  particular  scholar  but  what 
we  want  are  instructive  works  on  his- 
torical subjects  and  pleasing  books  of 
biography  with  ithe  contents  so  dis- 
posed of  and  handled  as  to  attract  and 
win  the  attention  of  the  general  reader 
who  at  present  is  saturating  his  mind 
with  fiction  and  romance.  Mr.  Wat- 
son's book  is  a  type  of  this  much 
needed  form  of  literature;  if  it  fails 
to  become  popular  it  will  be  because 
the  reading  public  has  not  yet  learned 
to  appreciate  the  rare  value  of  a  com- 
bined informatory  and  entertaining 
work. 


MEDIAEVAL  ROME. 

The  *  Story  of  the  Nations  "  has  thus 
far  proved  itself  an  exceptionally  val- 
uable work. 

Dry  technical  history  has  become  a 
drug  on  the  market,  except,  perhaps, 
for  a  few  serious-minded  students, 
and  the  fact  that  the  authors  engag- 
ed in  writing  the  various  volumes  in 
this  new  historical  series,  have 
strived  to  make  their  books  not  only 


instructive  but  entertaining  and 
condensed  as  well,  is  not  the  least 
important  factor  in  the  success  of 
the  undertaking. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  each  book 
issued  in  the  collection  has  been 
simple,  comprehensive  and  compact, 
and  in  most  instances,  attractively 
written.  The  latest  volume  in  the 
series  is  "Mediaeval  Rome,"  by  Mr. 
William  Miller,  M.  A.  Now,  Rome 
of  the  Middle  Ages  being  less  gen- 
erally known  than  the  Rome  of  any 
of  the  other  ages,  the  subject  is  par- 
ticularly well  selected.  We  have 
always  seemed  to  lack  a  short  his- 
tory of  this  period  of  the  Imperial 
City,  and  the  lack  has  proved  a  draw- 
back to  the  fullest  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  treasures  of  Rome 
to-day.  As  Mr.  Miller  states  in  his 
preface : 

"Without  some  knowledge  of  its 
chequered  annals  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  a  large  part  of  its  arch- 
aeological and  artistic  treasures." 

Therefore  the  author  has  taken 
the  period  from  Hildebrand  or  Gre- 
gory VII  to  Clement  VIII,  or  from 
1073  to  t6oo,  and  has  endeavored  to 
set  forth  all  the  most  striking  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  city  dur- 
ing that  time,  confining  himself  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  events  of 
which  Rome  itself  was  the  theatre. 

The  story  in  the  main  has  been 
based  on  Gregorovius's  "Geschichte 
4er  Stadt  Rom  im  Mittelalter,"  and 
on  Von  Reumont's  "Geschichte  der 
Stadt  Rom;"  but  all  accessible  au- 
thorities have  been  consulted  and 
the  facts  gleaned,  arranged  and  co- 
herently presented  in  a  small  i2mo. 
volume.  The  places  in  Rome  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  important 
events  have  been  visited  and  care- 
fully studied,  with  the  result  that 
Mr.  Miller  takes  us  straight  into  the 
city  itself  and  makes  us  familiar 
with  all  that  he  hiniself  has  seen. 
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It  is  a  book  to  please  old  and 
young,  moderately  educated  and 
widely  learned.  Its  language  is  plain 
but  elegant,  simple  but  strong;  it 
evinces  accuracy  of  statement  and 
diligence  in  investigation;  it  shows 
impartiality  and  a  trained  critical 
faculty.  It  excludes  all  technical 
terms,  making  use  only  of  a  general 
vocabulary,  which  lakes  it  from  the 
domain  of  the  specialist  into  the 
wider  realms  ol  the  generalise.  It 
is  free  from  exaggeration  and  from 
unusual  imaginative  feats,  evidenc- 
ing just  sufficient  power  of  imagina- 
tion to  make  possible  an  attractive 
and  vivid  reconstruction  of  the  past. 


THE   MASTERY   OF   THE   PA- 
CIFIC. 

This  book  is  remarkably  clear 
and  comprehensive  in  its  treatment 
of  a  subject  whose  magnitude  might 
well  appal  a  less  well  equipped 
writer;  it  bears  on  every  page  the 
trace  of  authority,  won  by  close 
first-hand  observation  and  by  a  train- 
ed gift  of  transmuting  it  into  sound 
knowledge.  No  doubt  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn  has  drawn  upon  other  writers, 
but  in  no  case,it  may  be  assumed 
with  safety,  has  he  accepted  the 
word  of  another,  however  well  ac- 
credited, without  close  scrutiny. 
This  volume  has  all  the  charm  and 
weight  of  a  book  of  travel  by  one 
who  is  interested  in  the  great  move- 
ments of  the  peoples  he  visits  rather 
than  in  detaUs,  and  will  be  found 
of  service  to  him  who  would  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  present 
status  of  the  countries  most  vitally 
interested  in  the  problem  of  the  mas- 
tery of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  opens  his  book 
with  a  history  of  the  Pacific,  from 
the  coming  of  the  first  bold  naviga- 
tor to  the  purchase  of  the  Philip- 
pines by  this  country,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  the  position  in  the 


Pacific  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  Holland 
and  Japan,  devoting  but;  a  single 
chapter  to  Germany,  France,  Rus- 
sia and  China.  He  considers  naval 
power  as  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem,  if  there  be  one,  which  we 
doubt.  Japan  has,  of  course,  the 
great  advantage  of  being  the  only 
naval  power  on  the  spot,  but  in  Mr. 
Colquhouns  opinion  the  United 
States  will  be  the  dominant  factor 
in  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific.  China 
he  treats  throughout  as  a  negligible 
quantity,  a  giant  who  will  passively 
await  whatever  the  other  Powers 
may  decide  to  do,  after  they  have 
settled  the  question  among  them- 
selves, either  by  diplomacy  or  a  re- 
sort to  arms.  Yet,  in  the  very  last 
sentence  of  his  book  he  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  "utilization  of  the 
huge  force  lying  dormant  in  China 
is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the 
future,  and  upon  its  solution  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  the  future  of 
the  Pacific." 

Australia  has  followed  our  exam- 
ple in  excluding  the  Chinaman,  even 
though  Chinese  labor  is  badly  need- 
ed in  the  new  commonwealth.  Mr. 
Colquhoun  opines  that  the  emigrat- 
ing Chinaman  will  increase  in  num- 
bers and  fortune  in  Hong  Kong,  the 
Straits,  Burma,  India,  Oceanica, 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Siam,  and 
even  in  parts  of  Africa,  but  gives  no 
consideration  to  a  very  possible,  and 
even  probable,  Chinese  emigration 
on  a  large  scale  into  Siberia. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  doubts  very 
strongly  the  success  of  the  educa- 
tion we  are  going  to  give  to  the 
Filipinos,  and  bases  his  doubt  upon 
the  characteristics  and  possibilities 
of  the  Malays,  as  revealed  hitherto 
to  their  relations  with  Europeans. 

The  Malay  has  undoubted  charm. 
He  is  bright,  hospitable,  has  a  cer- 
tain tenderness  of  heart  and  pos- 
sesses, in  general,  the  fundamental 
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traits  that  make  the  gentleman,  the 
world  over.  He  is  easy  to  rule,  so 
long  as  he  recognizes  his  master,  is 
brave,  but  superstitious.  He  also 
has,  in  fullest  measure,  the  defects 
of  his  qualities. 

Experience  has  taught  one  thing: 
he  degenerates  when  brought  under 
the  influence  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, losing  some  of  his  primitive 
virtues,  and  failing  to  acquire  others 
that  require  the  exercise  of  reason 
and  discipline. 

But  the  Filipino  is  not  a  pure  Ma- 
lay; he  is  so  heterogenous  as  to 
defy  classification.  The  principal 
elements  in  the  mixture  are  Spanish 
and  Chinese.  The  Chinese  half- 
breeds  are  the  most  brainy  and  puz- 
zling members  of  the  population, 
and  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
insurgents.  "The  Chinese  charac- 
ter is  so  involved,"  says  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn,  "and  so  impossible  to  gener- 
alize, that  it  is  difficult  to  suggest 
the  possible  modifications  it  would 
make  in  tne  Malay ;  but  when  we  re^ 
member  the  strong  conservatism  of 
the  Chinese,  and  their  intense  super- 
stition, we  cannot  be  surprised  at 
the  prominence  of  these  two  quali- 
ties in  their  Filipino  descendants. 
Some  of  the  traditions  current  in  the 
Philippines,  for  instance,  the  idea 
that  mines  could  not  be  opened 
without  the  application  to  the/veins' 
of  an  unguent  composed  of  old  wo- 
men's eyes,  and  a  report,  as  late  as 
1830,  that  children  were  to  be  seized, 
that  their  blood  might  water  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  Spain-— 
these  are  characteristically  Chi- 
nese." 

The  Spaniards  have  made  a  dou- 
ble impression  upon  the  Filipino,  by 
intermarriage  and  government.  From 
them  the  Filipino  has  a  certain 
grandiloquence,  words  without 
thought,  but  strangely  deceptive  as 
an  indication  of  mental  faculties. 
The    "intellectual    subtlety    of    the 


Latin  has  also  been  curiously  graft- 
ed onto  the  simplicity — which  is  not 
stupidity — of  the  Malay.  The  result 
is  a  peculiar  leaning  toward  ab- 
stract ideas,  a  love  of  the  purely 
theoretical  side  of  learning,  with  a 
correspondmg  inability  to  apply 
those  theories,  which  are  to  them 
things  apart  from  real  life — things 
they  have  learned  or  read,  and  not 
evolved  from  life  itself.  They  begin 
with  the  abstract,  and  fail  to  work 
down  to  the  concrete,  instead  of  tak- 
ing the  concrete  and  so,  through 
circles  of  thought,  reaching  the  ab- 
stract." 

Mr.  Colquhoun  believes  that  we 
are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  bestow 
upon  the  Filipinos  the  benefits  and 
blessings  of  our  civilization.  He 
holds  that  it  will  take  more  than 
two  generations  to  create  the  new 
Filipino,  and  observes,  very  perti- 
nently, that  we  must  not  forget  that 
our  brown  friend  in  the  islands 
must,  first  of  all,  unlearn  a  great 
many  things  taught  him  by  his 
Spanish  masters. 

N.  F.  Mail  and  Express. 


THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  L 

It  would  seem  as  if  every  prcmii- 
nent  feature  in  Napoleon  the  First's 
character  had  by  this  time  been  thor- 
oughly dissected  and  laid  open  to  pub- 
lic view;  but.  apparently,  m  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Foreign  Office  Mr.  Rose 
has  found  fresh  material  for  study. 
The  attractiveness  of  Napoleon's  per- 
sonality, his  masterfulness,  devotion 
to  a  political  ideal,  and  unconquerable 
courage  are  very  vividly  brought  out 
in  this  chronicle,  which  throughout 
bears  evidence  of  diligent  research 
and  careful  treatment.  What  small 
matters  often  determine  the  course  of 
public  events!  Had  Charles  Bona- 
parte, as  Mr.  Rose  points  out  in  treat- 
ing of  Napoleon's  parentage  and  early 
years,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Paoli 
as  his  son  would  l^ve  had. him  do. 
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he  and  his  wife  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  shared  that  patriot's  exile 
in  England,  and  the  future  Emperor 
would  thus  have  been  bom  on  English 
soil,  and  might  possibly  have  carried 
arms  against  the  French!  This  in- 
troductory chapter  of  Mr.  Rose's 
work,  in  which  he  shows  how  the 
character  of  Napoleon  was  gradually 
built  up,  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  it  leads  the  reader  to  anticipate 
much  pleasure  from  a  perusal  of  suc- 
ceeding portions  of  the  biography. 
Nor  is  he  at  all  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed. We  are  unfortunately  not 
able  in  the  limited  space  at  our  dis- 
posal to  indicate  in  (J^ail  the  h^Tily 
painstaking  and  compifchensive  man- 
ner in  which  the  author  describes  the 
career  of  the  Emperor,  in  many  in- 


stances by  his  insight  and  research 
throwing  fresh  light  on  the  motives 
that  prompted  Napoleon's  actions; 
but  we  may  at  least  warmly  testify  to 
the  skill  shown  in  the  preparation  of 
the  work.  Mr.  Rose  possesses  a  clear 
unaffected  style,  and  this,  taken  in 
combination  with  his  close  study  of 
the  subject,  has  led  to  very  fascinat- 
ing results.  Throughout  the  two 
volumes  he  is  ever  interesting,  and  to 
some  extent  enlightening,  and  the 
charm  of  his  work  is  heightened  by 
illustrations,  including  portraits  of  the 
Emperor,  Madame  Bonaparte,  Wel- 
lingfton,  Pauline  Bonaparte,  the  Due 
d'Enghien,  General  Moreau,  Talley- 
rand, Marshal  Soult,  and  Field-Mar- 
shal Blucher. — London  Publishers' 
Ctradar, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Principi,es  of  Western  Civiuzation — Cai.vinism — Forces 
IN  Fiction— An  Interesting  Addition  to  Shakespeare- 
Baconian  Literature— The  Hand  of  God  in  American 
History— The  English  Chronicle  Play— Anticipations 
—Christian  Life  and  Theology. 


PRLNCIPLES      OF      WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION. 

Under  this  title,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kidd  has  issued  the  first  volume  of  a 
system  of  evolutionary  philosophy, 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  a 
masterpiece  in  social  science.  The 
book  now  before  us,  is  a  statement  of 
the  first  principles  upon  which  Mr. 
Kidd's  philosophy  is  based,  and  the 
applicati<Mi  of  these  principles  to  the 
development  of  Western  civilization. 
To  this  great  work,  the  author  has 
brought  not  only  wide  and  varied 
learning;  he  has  given  a  new  inter- 
pretation to  the  doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion. 

The  opening  chapter  is  devoted  to 
a  searching  analysis  of  the  various 
schools  of  political  and  economic  phil- 
osophy which  have  led  modern 
thought.  From  Bentham  to  J.  S. 
Mill,  as  well  as  in  the  literature  which 
has  come  down  from  the  French 
Revolution,  as  in  nearly  all  the  pres- 


ent social  philosophy  of  Germany, 
Mr.  Kidd  finds  one  fundamental  con- 
ception :  "Namely,  that  the  science  of 
society  is  the  science  of  the  interests 
of  those  capable  at  any  particular 
moment  of  exercising  the  rights  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  that  the  inter- 
est of  society  is  always  the  same  thing 
as  the  interest  of  the  individuals  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  its  political 
consciousness."  Now,  the  error  of 
this  conception  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  discover  the  underly- 
ing principle  which  is  controlling  the 
development  of  modem  society.  Our 
western  civilization,  we  are  beginning 
now  to  understand,  must  be,  over  and 
above  everything  else  the  history  of  a 
movement  through  which,  in  all  the 
spheres  of  ethics,  of  politics,  of  eco- 
nomics, and  of  religion,  there  runs 
the  dominating  meaning  of  a  cosmic 
struggle,  in  which  not  simply  the  in- 
dividual but  society  itself  is  being 
broken  to  the  ends  of  a  social  effi- 
ciency which  the  human  intellect  can 
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never  more  include  within  the  limits 
of  any  theory  of  utilitarian  politics  in 
the  state." 

The  central  fact  of  ancient  life,  was, 
as  Mr.  Kidd  points  out,  the  ascendency 
of  the  present  in  art,  literature,  phil- 
osophy and  religion.  In  the  civiliza- 
tions of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  present  was 
everywhere  manifested.  But  with  the 
decline  of  the  ancient  world  a  new 
social  force  began  to  work,  and  is 
now  gradually  growing  in  power,  a 
force  before  which  all  social  systems 
must  bend  to  survive — the  projection 
of  the  controlling  factor  of  the  evolu- 
tionary process  out  of  the  present  into 
the  future.  This  view  of  the  history 
of  mankind,  leads  to  a  profound  revo- 
lution in  our  present  philosophy  of 
history.  Instead  of  the  present  being 
simply  an  emancipation  from  the 
worn-out  ideals  of  the  past,  we  find 
ourselves  entering  upon  an  era  in 
which  the  present  with  all  its  systems 
and  ideals  counts  for  nothing  against 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  future. 
That  future  is  immensely  projected 
beyond  the  contents  of  merely  politi- 
cal consciousness,  and  no  system  of 
social  and  political  science  can  have 
any  secure  basis  which  seeks  only  to 
harmonize  the  interests  of  western 
civilization  in  the  present. 

The  cause  of  the  cosmic  process 
which  is  transforming  western  soci- 
ety, our  author  defines  as  the  principle 
of  Projected  Efficiency.  This  is  really 
nothing  more  than  carrying  out  the 
law  of  natural  selection  to  its  last 
terms,  and  applying  it  to  the  evolution 
of  society.  The  working  of  this  silent 
but  profound  principle  is  drawn  out 
by  Mr.  Kidd  in  a  very  interesting 
manner.  He  marshals  the  facts  of 
history  to  prove  his  case,  and  his 
sternest  critics  will  acknowledge  that 
his  argument,  if  not  altogether  con- 
vincing, is  powerful  and  well  sus- 
tained. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  this  volume  is  the  notable  fore- 
cast of  the  future  which  it  contains. 


"The  world  in  which  the  future  is  to 
be  emancipated  is  a  world  in  which 
every  cause,  and  institution,  and  opin- 
ion and  interest  will  hold  its  very  life 
at  the  challenge  of  such  criticism  and 
competition  as  lias  never  been  known 
before.  But  it  is  to  be  a  world  never- 
theless in  which  all  the  phenomena  ox 
progress,  and  of  the  free  conflict 
which  prevails,  remain  related  to  a 
single  underlying  cause;  namely,  that 
the  ultimate  controlling  principles  of 
human  action  have  been  projected  be- 
yond the  content  of  all  systems  what- 
ever of  interest  or  of  authority  in  the 
present."  And  again:  "What  we 
nil«t  ej^pcjpt  Jo^ee  in  the  future  to- 
warcre  which  i^tre  moving,  is  the  life 
of  the  world,  under  the  lead  of  our 
civilization,  converging  gradually  to- 
wards a  stage  at  which  the  rivalry  wiU 
be  between  a  few  great,  clearly  de- 
fined systems  of  social  order;  these 
systems  being,  in  the  last  resort,  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  diflFerent  out- 
ward expressions,  in  terms  of  the  so- 
cial and  economic  life  of  the  included 
peoples,  of  that  principle  of  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  present  to  the  future 
with  which  the  meaning  of  our  civil- 
ization has  been  frcMn  the  banning 
identified  in  the  evolutionary  pro- 
cess." 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  oi 
a  brief  notice,  to  do  more  than  indi- 
cate the  leading  principle  upon  which 
Mr.  Kidd's  system  of  social  science 
rests.  The  reader  will  find  tfiis  book 
one  of  the  most  suggestive  in  the 
literature  of  sociology.  It  is  well- 
written  throughout,  and  there  is  not 
a  dull  page  in  it.  The  style  is  lucid 
and  vigorous,  and  the  author  has  that 
happy  power — ^the  life  of  philosophical 
writing— of  arousing  interest  in  what- 
ever he  touches.  As  an  exposition  of 
a  new  phase  of  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion, this  volume  will  take  high  rank 
among  the  books  that  are  lifting  the 
human  intellect  to  a  broader  and 
grander  plane  than  it  has  ever  occu- 
pied in  the  past 

Albert  S.  Henrv- 
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CALVINISM. 

Progressive  men  in  the  professions 
will  find  this  book  a  store-house  of 
thought.  Its  horizon  is  wide,  its 
spirit  magnanimous,  its  grasp  of 
fundamentals  firm,  its  tone  catholic, 
and  its  spirit  is  rationally  optimistic. 
These  are  the  "Stone  Foundation 
Lectures"  delivered  at  Princeton  by 
Prof.  Abraham  Kuyper.  Preacher, 
editor  controversialist,  and  parlia- 
mentarian as  he  is,  nowhere  does  Dr. 
Kuyper  rise  to  the  occasion  as  in 
these  pages.  We  find  in  this  book  a 
scientific  comprehensiveness  of 
which  few  scholars  have  shown 
themselves  capable,  and  a  robust 
constructiveness  which  we  believe 
will  stand  after  the  keenest  and 
most  searching  analysis.  You  are, 
m  studying  "Calvinism,"  charged 
with  a  devotion  to  its  basal  truths, 
because  of  the  author's  magnanimous 
way  of  treating  facts  and  forces  and 
first  principles.  The  living  of  the 
highest  and  the  thinking  of  the  deep- 
est, among  men;  the  lives  of  the 
holiest,  and  the  works  of  the  coronal 
leaders  of  the  ages  here  receive  a 
cardinal  up-Hft,  and  out-reach.  "Cal- 
vinism" is  proved  to  be  more  than 
exclusive  dogma  and  something 
other  than  a  mere  ecclesiastical 
movement. 

Calvinism  is  neither  dying  nor 
dead,  but  is  treated  as  a  worthy  ex- 
pression of  humanity  wrestling  with 
profound  problems,  and  attaining 
truth  in  terms  of  eternal  success. 
Sectarianism  is  scored  as  beneath  the 
cause;  creeds  have  their  place,  but 
not  the  highest  in  stich  a  horizon; 
denominations  are  necessary,  too, 
but  none  of  these  utterances  of  life 
and  thought  hold  the  essential  ele- 
ment^of  .Calvinis;n,  with  any  origiral 
right.  Calvinism  is  a  life  system 
and  is  basal,  broad,  beautiful  and 
b-eneficent.  Its  working  principles 
if  grasped  and  retained  and  co-ordi- 
nated in   organic   life   will   yield   a 


sociology  furnishing  the  liberty,  dis- 
cipline, and  development  necessary 
for  all  forms  of  democracy.  The 
fundamental  contrast  has  always 
been,  is  still,  and  will  be  to  the  end ; 
"Christianity  and  Paganism,  the 
idols  or  the  living  God."  Calvinism 
is  an  all-embracing  system  of  prin- 
ciples charged  with  confidence  in  the 
future,  while  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  present.  God  stands  in  majesty 
above  the  creature,  and  yet  enters 
into  immediate  fellowship  with  man, 
— these  two  facts  are  its  heart,  and 
life-blood.  Man  may  have  eternal 
peace  with  God;  he  may  become 
strong  by  divine  companionship,  and 
the  high  and  holy  aim  of  each  life 
may  be  to  consecrate  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  and  every  energy  at  its 
disposal,  to  the  glory  of  Gk>d.  Cal- 
vinism recognizes  only  God-imposed 
distinctions  among  men.  It  con- 
demns all  open  slavery,  and  every 
system  of  caste ;  opposes  every  man- 
made  hierarchy ;  and  tolerates,  only, 
that  form  of  aristocracy  which 
spends  itseff  in  serving  men  for  the 
glory  of  God.  Its  interpretation  of 
society  is  democratic,  as  the  form 
best  for  all.  The  curse  does  not  rest 
on  the  world,  but  on  that  in  it  which 
is  sinful.  In  its  deepest  logic  it  was 
accepted  by  Augustine;  Paul  af- 
firmed it ;  the  Prophets  of  Israel  held 
its  convictions;  and  the  Patriarchs 
received  and  taught  it.  Calvinism 
has  captured,  and  has  guaranteed  to 
us  our  constitutional  rights.  It  still 
carries  in  its  inflexible  principles  a 
power  for  harmonious  environment, 
and  ethical  regulation,  which  the 
present,  and  the  future  world  powers 
will  find,  and  do  find,  necessary. 

It  teaches  that  Covenant  and 
Church  are  inseparable,  the  cov- 
enant binding  the  church  to  the  race, 
and  God-  himself  sealing  in  it  the 
connection  between  the  life  of  the 
race  and  the  life  of  nature.  Calvin- 
ism sees  God  in  all  religion  33  active. 
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for  He  gives  us  our  religious  dispo- 
sition, and  our  highest  and  best  wel- 
fare is  for  His  glory.  Personal  re- 
sponsibility, uninterrupted  com- 
munion with  God,  yield  true  liberty. 
These  are  underscored  by  Calvinism. 
It  vindicates  the  full  universal  char- 
acter of  religion,  and  its  complete 
universal  application.  Everything 
exists  for  God,  who  is  LOVE,  and 
therefore  the  whole  creation  glori- 
fies Him.  A  religion  confined  to 
feeling  or  will  is  not  attractive  to 
Calvinism.  Ordinances  of  God  reg- 
ulate our  thinking,  and  we  have 
logic;  God's  ordinances  rule  our 
imagination,  and  we  have  the 
science  of  aesthetics;  and  God's  or- 
dinaces  for  the  whole  of  human  life 
is  seen  in  basal  morality.  Every 
spiritual  activity  is  grounded  ir.  love 
and  adoration,  as  motives,  and  as  a 
result  the  whole  of  life  is  exalted  by 
the  fear  of  God, — fear  serving 
through  the  purest  and  highest  love. 
The  Calvinist,  whose  principles  reg- 
ulate his  life,  realizes  heart-stirring 
reverence  for  God  and  for  his  fel- 
lowmen,  and  thus  Calvinism  fur- 
nishes the  eternal  conviction  at  the 
heart  of  the  brotherhood  of  men,  and 
the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

Andrew  Jackson  Sullivan. 


FORCES  IN  FICTION. 

In  a  small,  neat  volume,  under  the 
title,  ** Forces  in  Fiction,"  there  have 
been  collected  thirteen  articles  of  various 
lengths,  which  as  valuable,  suggestive 
and  unprejudiced  criticism,  fill  up  a  gap 
sadly  conspicuous  in  present-day  critical 
literature. 

The  first  article  in  the  book  deals 
with  the  fundamentals  of  fiction,  of 
which  four  are  named,  invention,  con- 
struction, characterisation  and  de- 
scription. Of  these,  characterization 
is  considered  the  most  important, 
inasmuch  as  we  find  it  the  chief  qual- 
ity of  those  works  that  have  retained 


firm  hold  upon  the  public  through- 
out the  wear  and  ravages  of  time. 
Dumas,  Scott,  and  Dickens  are  ex- 
amples of  authors  whose  perennial 
appreciation  can  be  attributed  to 
their  mastery  in  character  portrayal. 
On  the  other  hand,  Thackeray,  who 
surrendered  all  considerations  to 
that  of  style,  is  now  read  compara- 
tively little,  the  interest  in-his  works 
having  long  since  lost  its  orignal 
strength  and  potency. 

Humanity  is  interested  in  human- 
ity; man  wishes  to  contemplate  but 
man,  and  no  beautyr  of  diction  or 
grace  of  style  and  lit'  \ry  finish  can 
wean  him  from  his  ;  -gral  desire. 
Therefore,  the  autho-  ^ho  can  pro- 
duce life-like,  realistic  ypes  of  hu- 
manity is  found  excusable  for  the 
lack  of  almost  anything  else. 

Leaving  these  essentials  of  fiction, 
Mr.  Burton  takes  up  successively 
the  cult  of  the  hist^'  ical  romance; 
the  love  motive  in  fi  ,tion ;  the  dark 
in  literature ;  poetry  and  the  drama ; 
the  technique  of  the  drama;  the 
essay;  the  modern  need  for  litera- 
ture ;  the  past  and  pr  ,sent  in  litera 
ture ;  the  use  of  En  -lish ;  modem 
criticism;  literature  as  a  craft  and 
indoors  and  out.  Each  of  these 
topics  is  treated  of  in  proportion  to 
its  value.  Mr.  Burton's  opinions  are 
sane  and  unbiased,  the  opinions  of  a 
man  who  has  made  a  broadminded 
study  of  the  whole  subject  and  has 
arrived  at  such  conclusions  as  ap- 
peal to  the  person  of  average  intelli- 
gence and  moderate  knowledge. 

Mr.  Burton  recognizes  the  absurd 
lengths  to  which  the  historical  ro- 
mance has  been  carried,  but  with  ad- 
mirable optimism  he  looks  upon  it 
as  a  movement,  the  reaction  of  which 
will  be  of  potent  influence  in  a  right 
direction.  He  condemns  the  recent 
tendency  to  picture  love  in  all  the 
baser  more  extravagant  phases,  but 
he  discerns  in  the  works  of  Steven- 
son, Kipling  and  Mrs.  Ward,  all  of 
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whom  exclude  the  master  passion 
more  or  less,  a  step  toward  the 
blending  of  the  love  element  with 
the  elements  of  war,  politics,  social- 
ism, religion,  etc.,  and  believes  it  to 
be  a  step  that  will  end  in  a  broader, 
more  attractive  and  more  truthful 
representation  of  life. 

He  advocates  a  generous  use  of 
the  "dark"  in  literature,  that  is  the 
deeper,  more  striking  emotions,  sor- 
row and  even  tragedy,  but  he  dis- 
cries  vehemently  the  abnormal  doses 
of  "darkness''  that  render  so  many 
books  immo  :il  and  loathsome. 

"Literatu*^ '?'  he  says,  "is  not 
merely  an  ^ape  from  life.  It  is 
also  a  critic^  ."h  of  life ;  ...  or  bet- 
ter, an  interpretation  of  our  days  and 
deeds,  so  that  symbol  explains  fact, 
and  we  see  not  through  a  glass  dark- 
ly, but  face  to  face.  With  a  proper 
placing  of  the  shadows  in  the  back- 
ground, howtovely  is  the  sunlight, 
the  bird-son^f  the  breath  of  the 
cheerful  open!  Moral  health  de- 
mands both  sides." 

In  Mr.  Button's  mind,  poetry  and 
the  drama  ^fe  linked  inseparably; 
poetry  bein^the  only  adequate  ex- 
pression for'dramatic  action.  When 
speaking  of  the  essay,  our  critic  la- 
ments the  lack  of  attention  that  it 
has  received.  He  feels  the  essay  to 
be  one  of  the  most  delightful  forms 
in  all  literature  and  the  chief  medium 
of  an  author's  personality.  Modern 
writers  seem  shy  of  this  subtle  illu- 
sive thing  called  essay,  the  name  of 
which  has  been  applied  to  many 
pieces  of  work  of  different  charac- 
ters; few  writers  possess  the  mood 
or  skill  in  form  required  to  create 
this  sly,  airy,  tricksy  kind  of  liter- 
ary production,  therefore  the  few 
who  have  succeded  in  it  must  be 
duly  honored  while  we  hope  that  a 
few  more  may  attempt  to  overcome 
its  difficulties. 

Many  of  the  paragraphs  in  this 


small  book  are  scraps  of  graceful 
literary  achievement,  the  whole  is  set 
forth  in  a  simple,  lucid  style  that 
recommends  itself  to  all  who  may  be 
interested  in  its  subject.  The  spirit 
of  the  work  is  even-tempered  with- 
out proneness  to  exaggeration  and 
without  recourse  to  vulgar  weapons 
in  the  form  of  uncomplimentary  epi- 
thets ;  the  author  is  everywhere  dig- 
nified and  respectful  in  his  com- 
ments, obtaining  or  provoking  fun 
by  no  malicious  thrusts  or  poorly 
selected  ironies. 

It  is  a  book  whose  structure  rests 
on  the  foundation  of  good  taste  and 
is  supported  by  the  columns  of  ac- 
curacy, truth  and  literary  polish. 


AN  INTERESTING  ADDITION  TO 

SHAKESPEARE-BACONIAN 

LITERATURE.* 

Was  there  ever  such  a  man  as 
William  Shakespeare?  If  so,  did  he 
write  the  plays  attributed  to  his 
name?  If  not,  who  did  write  them? 
Was  Sir  Francis  Bacon  the  real 
author  ? 

Upon  these  four  questions  and  their 
answers  hinges  the  Shakespeare- 
Bacon  controversy.  Books  of  all 
sorts  have  been  written,  theories  of 
all  kinds  have  been  propounded; 
some  of  our  brightest  intellects  have 
ranged  themselves  on  the  Baconian 
side  and  the  argument  has  waxed  hot 
and  strong,  but  still  the  decision 
hangs  in  the  balance,  still  the  prob- 
lem remains  unsolved. 

In  Mr.  Robert  M.  Theobald's  newly 
published  volume,  "Shakespeare 
Studies  in  Baconian  Light,"  the  fol- 
lower of  Shakespeare  who  is  willing 
to  lay  aside  all  prejudice  and  calmly 
hear  his  antagonist  through  to  th« 
end,  will  find  an  interesting  and  en- 
tertaining comparative  and  argumen- 
tative work.  Mr.  Theobald  himself 
maintains  throughout  a  dignified  re- 
spect for  his  opponents  and  their 
opinions,  rarely  giving  way  to  any  de- 
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precatory  epithet  or  strong  denuncia- 
tion wherefore  even  the  most  loyal 
Shakespearean  scholar  can  with  little 
difficulty  bear  patiently  with  his  argu- 
ments. 

The  author  starts  out  with  the  os- 
tensible purpose  of  merely  comparing 
and  contrasting  in  an  unbiased  way, 
the  works  of  the  two  great  Eliza- 
bethans; as  is  natural,  however,  his 
own  conviction  as  to  the  Baconian 
authorship  and  his  real  purpose  of 
proving  the  same  becomes  patent  in 
the  very  first  chapter.  Indeed  it  is 
early  manifest  that  the  book  is  but  an 
enlargement  of  Reed's  admirable  plea, 
"Bacon  vs.  Shakespeare,"  the  main 
argument  being  nearly  identical  and 
the  authorities  cited  being  practically 
the  same.  But  in  detail,  Mr.  Theo- 
bald goes  much  deeper.  That  he  has 
made  a  paimstaking  and  exhaustive 
study  of  the  whole  subject,  that  he 
has  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Shakespearean  drama  as  well 
as  of  Lord  Bacon's  numerous  works, 
is  evident  in  the  copious  and  well- 
ordered  manner  in  which  he  sets  forth 
the  undeniable  similarities  in  phrase- 
ology, vocabulary  and  thought  that 
exist  between  the  two. 

Sometimes  he  goes  so  far  in^  his 
ingenious  reasoning  that  the  reader 
with  difficulty  follows,  but  on  the 
whole  his  work  presents  the  aspect  of 
coherent  and  logical  if  not  always 
convincing  discussion  that  affords 
much  entertainment  and  ample, 
wholesome  matter  for  reflection. 

Mr.  Theobald  bases  his  denial  of 
the  Shakespearean  authorship  on 
what  he  considers  conclusive  proof  of 
the  slightly-known  Shakespeare's  lack 
of  educatipn  and  social  status.  That 
a  William  Shakespeare  did  live  some- 
where between  1563  and  1616,  that 
his  home  was  at  Stratford "  in  War- 
wickshire and  that  he  early  went  to 
London  and  there  became  a  success- 
ful theatrical  manager,  the  author  ad- 
mits. But  in  the  slight  documentary 
evidence  that  survives,  concerning 
this  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Theobald  finds 


only  an  ordinary  man  of  the  lower 
class  of  society,  of  little  or  no  learn- 
ing, engaged  in  a  questionable  pur- 
suit after  wealth,  untravdled  and  un- 
lettered, scarcely  able  to  write  his  owd 
name,  all  of  which  would  indicate  him 
as  still  less  able  to  compose  poetry. 
That  he  did  not  write  poetry  and  more 
especially  that  he  did  not  write  the 
poetry  of  the  g^eat  plays,  Mr.  Theo- 
bald is  convinced,  a  conviction  that 
leads  immediately  to  the  next  import- 
ant question  of  who  did  write  them. 

Now  our  author  has  an  exalted 
opinion  of  the  personality  and  genius 
of  Lord  Bacon  and  we  grant  that, 
from  many  of  the  quotations  that  he 
gives  from  various  prominent  con- 
temporaries and  successors,  it  does 
appear  as  if  some  others  entertained 
much  the  same  opinions. 

The  premise,  too,  that  Bacon  feared 
the  interference  of  theatrical  ill-re- 
pute with  his  political  aspirations  is 
not  wholly  without  foundation;  but 
even  this  theory  cannot  overcome  the 
difficulty  that  there  exists  no  more 
record  or  confession  of  the  authorship 
in  the  writings,  letters,  etc.  of  either 
Lord  Bacon  or  his  dearest  friends  and 
relatives  than  exists  in  the  slight  evi- 
dence obtainable  on  the  Shakespearean 
side.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
review,  however,  to  take  up  the  dis- 
cussion from  either  point  of  view,  but 
merely  to  set  forth  the  contents  of 
Mr.  Theobold's  argument  and  com- 
ment upon  it.  That  it  is  skilfully  con- 
trived with  an  ensnaring  elastidtt 
that  bids  fair  to  plunge  more  than  one 
staunch  Shakespearean  into  the  region 
of  doubt,  we.  must  concede.  Never- 
theless that  it  still  needs  much  more 
of  tangible  proof  and  less  of  clevcrlr 
contrived,  reasoning  to  produce  firm 
or  lasting  conviction  is  equally  clear. 
We  fear  that  the  controversy  can 
never  be  definitely  settled  unless  some 
now  undiscovered  document  bearing 
irrefutible  proof  of  Shakespeare's 
non-authorship  and  Bacon's  claim  to 
the  title,  be  brought  to  light  in  the  fu- 
ture.    Ciphers    are    treacherous  and 
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unstable,  nothing  short  of  a  confes- 
sion from  either  Bacon's  own  hand 
or  that  of  Ben.  Jonson  or  some  other 
great  contemi)orary  will  ever  establish 
Bacon's  right  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Shakespearean  drama  and  even  then, 
so  strong  is  the  force  of  tradition,  we 
feel  convinced  that  the  world  will  con- 
tinue to  construct  from  imagination 
its  own  ideal  Shakespeare,  rather  than 
content  itself  with  contemplating  the 
known  features  of  the  personality  of 
Bacon. 


THE  HAND  OF  GOD  IN  AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  Dr.  R. 
E.  Thompson,  President  of  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  in  our  city.  It  views 
our  national  life  from  a  new  view- 
point; it  is  free  from  prejudice,  al- 
though strong  in  convictions;  its 
scholarship  is  comprehensive  and 
clear.  When  Europe  had  develope<l 
socially,  so  that  she  could  send  abroad 
emigrants.  Providence  unlocked  the 
door  of  the  New  World.  A  home 
beyond  the  Atlantic  was  welcome  be- 
cause Europe  was  stirred  and  trou- 
bled. It  was  John  Adams  who  wrote : 
"I  always  consider  the  settlement  of 
America  with  reverence,  as  the  open- 
ing of  a  grand  scene  and  design  of 
Providence  for  the  illumination  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
slavish  part  of  mankind  all  over  the 
earth." 

Permanent  disunion  seemed  inevi- 
table from  the  variety  of  the  elements 
introduced  into  the  thirteen  colonies. 
The  American  nation  however  ws 
created  out  of  these.  It  was  as  clearly 
the  result  of  Providence  as  the  or- 
ganizing of  the  Jewish  nation  out  of 
tlie  twelve  tribes  of  Isoel.  But  the 
author  calls  attention  to  a  danger. 
There  is  nothing  novel  in  this  arro- 
gatk)n  of  providential  sanction  for 
doing  what  we  want  to  do,  and  neg- 
lecting what  we  ought  to  do.  The 
patronage  of  Providence  has  been  so 
often  alleged  in  behalf  of  wrong  do- 


ing, as  to  justify  Luther's  saying  that 
"in  the  name  of  God  begins  all  mis- 
chief." Secondary  agencies  indicate 
providential  purpose,  but  we  do  not 
alwayts  see  the  methods  which  are 
wrought  out.  The  colonies  were 
bound  together  by  these  among  other 
forces ;  common  perils  and  difficulties, 
their  new  sociological  position,  com- 
mercial freedom.  Time  showed  that 
Colonial  America  had  a  manifest  des- 
tiny higher  than  simply  to  be  a  de- 
pendency of  England.  Old  world 
Puritanism  became  an  inherent  factor 
in  our  national  spirit,  and  American 
literature  soon  began  to  show  its  mis- 
sion. But  England  herself  drove  away 
the  thirteen  colonies.  Our  war  for 
independence  was  not  a  revolution, 
neither  was  it  a  break  with  the  past. 
The  American  people  have  never 
favored  destruction  for  its  own  sake. 
Washington  was  God's  unique  gift  to 
America.  He  appealed  to  the  very 
highest  motives  in  the  lives  of  his  sol- 
diers, because  he  had  their  confidence. 
There  were  ex|>erts  who  felt  sure  in- 
dependence would  be  abandoned 
through  economic  difficulties.  Provi- 
dence, however,  forced  aside  colonial- 
ism, through  specific  difficulties,  and 
the  American  people  entered  into  a 
more  perfect  union.  The  great  men 
among  the  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  would  have  been 
astonished  had  they  been  told  that  the 
greatest  English  statesman  of  the 
coming  century  would  have  called  it 
the  greatest  document  of  its  kind  that 
ever  sprang  from  the  mind  of  man. 
The  drafting  and  adopting  of  the 
Constitution  was  forced  by  economic 
necessities.  The  inventions  of  steam- 
boat, locomotive,  telegraph  and  the 
McCormick  reaper  had  definite  in- 
spiration in  solving  necessary  prob- 
lems. "These  things  came  just  at  the 
moment  when  thev  had  become  indis- 
pensable to  our  national  existence, 
and  they  brought  good  to  no  other 
country  as  to  ours.  The  hand  of  God 
wajs  in  them,  and  no  secondary  causes 
should  hide  that  hand  from  us." 
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Providence  sifted  Europe  for  the 
best  elements  for  the  new  nation.  It 
was  the  immigrant  who  made  Ameri- 
ca free  as  well  as  strong  and  rich ; 
he  was  an  American,  simply, 
from  first  to  last.  German  philosophy 
came  in  with  Ranch,  Schaflf  and 
Kapp.  In  a  well-furnished  nation 
prophetb  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
they  are  as  necessary  as  police  and 
road-makers.  The  enemies  of  slavery 
were  our  greatest  prophets.  Temper- 
ance reformers,  also,  were  necesisari' 
to  the  rounded  life  of  the  nation.  One 
effect  of  this  has  been  "to  endow 
American  opinion  with  that  whole- 
some prejudice  against  intoxicants, 
which  makes  ours  the  most  temperate 
of  the  civilized  nations."  Nowhere 
does  the  hand  of  God  appear  more 
distinctly  than  in  the  men  who  were 
leaders  in  our  Civil  War.  The  most 
important  factor  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's character  was  the  side  of  his 
character  which  turned  toward  God. 
"He  was  not  always  a  devout  man, 
although  he  always  had  the  grace  to 
seek  to  be  a  just  man."  God's  hand 
is  also  seen  in  the  military  leaders, 
who  brought  to  a  close  the  wa/. 
Southern  independence  might  have 
been  realized,  "but  for  the  spiritual 
forces  which  turned  the  scale."  The 
foundation  of  two  empires  in  the 
place  of  the  American  Union  was  not 
to  be.  "A  nation  such  as  'slowly 
shaped  itself  under  the  hand  of  God 
during  the  Colonial  period,  and  crys- 
tallized between  1775  and  1789  is  not 
an  arbitrary  or  voluntary  organiza- 
tion, which  men  can  put  into  any 
shape  they  please."  It  were  well  for 
the  present,  and  the  future  of  the 
American  Nation  were  these  words  of 
the  author  pondered  well  by  us  all. 
If  the  most  perilous  vice  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries  was 
drunkenness,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  is  certainly  covetousness. 
This  vice  is  essentially  the  attempt  to 
elevate  thi-ngs  to  the  place  of  affection, 


esteem  and  trust,  which  belongs  to 
persons,  and  especially  to  God." 

Andrew  Jackson  Sullivan, 


THE  ENGLISH  CHRONICLE 
PLAY. 

"In  the  following  pages,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Felix  E.  Schelling  in  his  new 
work  "The  English  Chronicle  Play," 
"an  attempt  has  been  made  to  tell  the 
history  of  one  of  the  many  and  vari- 
ous strands  which,  twisted  and  inter- 
woven, form  the  brilliant  and  hetero- 
geneous Elizabethan  drama.  There  is 
always  a  danger  in  thus  seeking  to 
separate  what  in  reality  is  part  of  an 
integral  whole;  for  not  only  was  the 
English  Chronide  ;Play  deeply  influ- 
enced by  the  wealth  of  literature  in 
other  forms  which  dealt  with  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  English  history,  but  it 
influenced  and  was  in  turn  affected  b^ 
many  other  varieties  of  drama  that 
flourished  simultaneously  with  it 
None  the  less  the  Chronicle  Play  can 
be  treated  independently  with  greater 
justice  than  any  other  form  of  the 
drama;  for  whatever  the  superficial 
influences  upon  it,  it  retained  from 
first  to  last  a  character  essentially  na- 
tional and  English." 

It  is  to  prove  this,  that  the  English 
Chronicle  Play  throughout  its  history* 
had  its  origin  in  and  derived  its  great- 
est inspiration  from  the  English  na- 
tional spirit,  to  prove  it  by  going  ove: 
the* entire  ground  of  history  of  this 
form  of  the  drama  and  examining  it 
in  all  its  details  and  phases  that  Pro- 
fessor Schelling  has  carefully  planned 
and  so  excellently  accomplished  this 
valuable  book. 

That  the  Italian  Renaissance  did 
throw  a  decided  influence  over  Eliza- 
bethan literature  as  a  whole  and  that 
this  influence  in  some  measure  modi- 
fied the  historical  plav  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied. Nevertheless,  Italy  and  its  new 
learning  furnished  not  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  the  chronical  play 
was  builded ;  in  reality  its  basis  was 
constructed  from  the  old  English  an- 
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nals  with  their  wealth  of  lore  and  their 
many,  various  characters. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  about 
1558  immediately  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  the  English  peo- 
ple was  flushed  with  the  pride  of  vic- 
tory and  the  patriotic  fervor  of  tri- 
umph. The  result  of  this  warm  na- 
tional pride  is  seen  in  the  plays  of 
Marlow  and  in  those  of  the  lesser 
dramatists  of  the  period,  while  the  cul- 
mination is  reached  in  the  thirteen  his- 
torically founded  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare. Professor  Schelling  goes  back 
to  the  earliest  chronicle  plays,  reviews 
them  and  classifies  them,  then  leads 
up  from  them  to  the  predecessors  of 
Shakespeare  and  to  Shakespeare  him- 
self. 

It  is  a  volume  of  matter  admirably 
handled,  simply  constructed  and  sys- 
tematically arranged  with  bibliog- 
raphy and  indices.  The  particular 
student  of  English  literature  will  find 
it  invaluable  in  throwing  light  upon 
many  points  hitherto  obscure  while 
even  the  more  general  reader  will  discover 
in  some  of  the  chapters  interesting 
passages  that  will  add  much  to  his 
store  of  information.  The  entire 
ground  has  been  covered  thoroughly, 
all  matter  appertaining  to  the  subject 
has  been  paintakingly  collected  and 
skilfully  set  forth,  the  whole  being 
couched  in  an  expression  at  once  clear, 
concise  and  agreeable  in  its  flow. 


ANTICIPATIONS. 

Mr.  Wells's  book  differs  from  any 
of  his  previous  attempts  at  prophecy, 
in  that  he  fetters  himself  here  with 
the  requirements  of  logic  and  of  facts, 
and  explicitly  challenges  controversy 
as  to  the  correctness  of  his  deduc- 
tions. Previously  he  had  always 
dressed  up  hrs  forecasts  in  the  guise 
of  fiction,  a  medium  which  necessarily 
eludes  direct  attack.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  confessed  that  what  Mr. 
Wells  gains  in  controversial  power 
he  loses  in  clearness  and  explicitness 
by  this  new  method,  and  his  general 


view  of  the  future  organization  of  so- 
ciety is  not  nearly  so  easy  to  g^sp 
from  these  essays  as  it  was  from  some 
of  his  earlier  books.  This  compara- 
tive obscurity  is  due  to  a  quality  in 
Mr.  Wells  which  in  itself  is  a  most 
excellent  one — that  he  is  a  bom  fight- 
er;  for  his  native  pugnacity  ofteik 
leads  him  aside  to  demolish  absurdi- 
ties and  expose  weak  spots  in  our 
present-day  civilization  in  a  way  that 
is  somewhat  distracting  to  his  reaL 
purpose. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  any  use* 
ful  criticisms  on  Mr.  Wells's  "An- 
ticipations" it  will  be  necessary  to 
state  vory  briefly  what  his  views  are 
as  to  the  probable  state  of  the  world 
in  2000  A.  D.  In  the  statement  of 
these  views  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  have  not  always  followed  the 
author's  order  of  exposition,  and  are 
only  professing  to  set  out  what  strike 
us  as  the  salient  points;  consequently 
this  summary  must  only  be  taken  as 
the  impression  of  an  unscientific 
reader,  not  as  a  complete  representa- 
tion of  Mr.  Wells's  theories.  In  ac- 
tual society  he  finds  four  broad  classes 
of  citizens :  first,  the  shareholder  class,, 
who,  as  he  pithily  puts  it,  are  "pass- 
ively wealthy;"  secondly,  there  is 
what  he  calls  the  Abyss,  the  unskilled 
toilers  who  toil  unintelligently  at  any- 
thing; thirdly,  the  great  middle-class 
of  intelligent  workers,  who  have  an 
object  in  life,  and  who  do  all  the  im- 
portant work  of  the  world — such  men 
as  engineers,  doctors,  and  so  on; 
fourthly,  a  class  of  non-productive 
people  who  live  by  the  social  confu- 
sion, such  men  as  company  promoters, 
middlemen  of  all  kinds,  political 
"bosses"  and  organizers.  The  world, 
in  Mr.  Wells's  view,  will  belong  more 
and  more,  as  time  goes  on,  to  the  third 
class  of  capable  workers. 

As  to  the  states  of  the  world,  Mr. 
Wells  thinks  that  the  ostensible  gov- 
ernments will  more  and  more  tend  to 
large  aggregations;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  points  to  the  breaking  down 
of  the  absolute  independence^^g^^J^ 
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nationalities,  and  to  the  way  in  which 
all  parts  of  the  world  are  becoming 
more  dependent  on  one  another,  chief- 
ly through  commerce;  and  from  this 
he  hazards  the  suggestion  that  in  time, 
perhaps  not  by  2000  A.  D.,  the  whole 
world  will  become  more  or  less  ex- 
plicitly one  vast  state  controlled  by 
the  freemasonry  which  will  exist 
among  the  capable  middle  classes  of 
every  nationality. 

Mr.  Wells's  books  are  read  with 
great  interest  and  appreciation  in 
France,  and  this  book  helps  us  to  un- 
derstand the  reason.  The  French  have 
a  very  logical  and  orderly  mind,  es- 
pecially in  their  theories  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  has  often  been  made  a 
reproach  to  them  that  their  constitu- 
tions would  be  perfect  if  they  could 
be  worked  by  clock-work  and  had  not 
to  take  the  aberrations  of  individuals 
into  account.  This  seems  to  us  ex- 
actly the  mistake  which  Mr.  Wells 
has  made  in  this  his  forecast  of  the 
future.  He  has  calculated  the  or- 
ganization of  every  trade,  and  even  of 
every  opinion,  with  such  perfect  nice- 
ty that  one's  first  impression  is  that  he 
cannot  help  being  right.  But  he  has 
not  only  omitted  the  engineer  to  work 
his  machine — that  is  possibly  deliber- 
ate, for  he  evidentlv  has  the  poorest 
opinion  of  the  individual  organizer 
or  of  human  intercourse  in  business 
matters  at  all,  as  his  elaborate  tele- 
phonic system  indicates  (imagine,  we 
feel  inclined  to  suggest  in  passing, 
Mr.  Rhodes  getting  anything  from 
the  (rerman  Emperor  by  telephone, 
instead  of  bv  seeing  and  speaking  to 
him  about  his  plans)  he  has  even  left 
out  the  driving  band  to  connect  the 
different  parts  of  his  machine,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  see  how  all  these  highly 
specialized  little  groups  of  his  are  to 
have  any  common  ground  of  action 
and  of  interest. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  one  aspect  only  of  Mr. 
Wells's  book;  but,  as  we  said  before, 
Mr.  Wells  is  such  a  fighter  that  he 
provides  attack  for  a  great  variety  of 


critics,  as  we  hope  our  summary  of 
his  views  will  have  shown.  At  any 
rate,  in  one  thing  Mr.  Wells  may  rest 
assured  that  he  has  been  successful. 
He  professes  to  be  very  anxious  to 
stimulate  controversy  by  his  remarks; 
he  has  certainly  done  so. 

— London  Athenaeum. 


CHRISTIAN     LIFE     AND 
THEOLOGY. 

Robust  in  criticism ;  relentless  in 
its  logic;  in  philosophy  destrictive 
but  especially  cwistructive;  is 
"Christian  Life  and  Theology."  In 
these  "Stone  Lectures"  delivered  in 
Princeton,  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Foster,  we 
find  no  bigotry  but  magnanimity;  no 
evasion  but  they  are  fearless  in  di- 
rect statement;  with  a  chivalry 
towards  opponents  which  marks 
him  as  a  born  leader.  He  has  a  pro- 
found sympathy  with  truth;  he  has 
an  intuition  to  get  truth  and  hold  it; 
also  a  conviction  that  truth  is  an 
organism  and  he  who  searches  for 
it  under  the  leadership  of  the  spirit 
of  truth  shall  find  it.  These  pages 
bring  the  theme  up-to-date,  so  that 
the  book  is  a  necessity  for  every 
scholar  whose  literary  digestion  is 
equal  to  his  opportunity.  Scholar- 
ship is  here,  without  scholasticism; 
metaphysics  without  mystery  save 
as  it  is  essential;  deep  thinking;  and 
devotion  in  terms  of  the  purest  emo- 
tion, the  clearest  thinking,  and  most 
intense  spirituality.  His  criticism 
always  stops  short  of  cynicism;  his 
sympathy  with  his  opponent  gives 
him  the  truth  on  the  other  side; 
while  the  latest  and  strongest  word 
against  his  belief  is  studied,  turned 
over  and  drained  of  the  truth  it  holds. 
Fairbairn,  Thomasius,  Hamack, 
Ritschl,  and  Kaftan  have  their  fol- 
lowers, but  surely  they  will  admit 
that  Prof  Foster  is  judicious  and  feir. 

Experience  should  never  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a 
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avoids  this  bane  of  mysticism.  We 
find  no  vague  and  careless  state- 
ments about  Christian  experience, 
but  it  is  put  in  terms  accurate,  and 
a  scientific  glow  goes  with  a  the- 
ology, which  influences  the  emo- 
tions, while  it  calls  in  reality  and 
reason.  The  mission  of  church  his- 
tory in  defining  experience  is  set  in 
clear  terms.  Christian  doctrine  aids 
men  to  know  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  truth  of  God.  The  common 
Christian  faith  is  everywhere  the 
same.  Duty  is  common  to  men ;  it 
involves  conscience  as  supreme 
among  our  faculties,  for  even  Her- 
bert Spencer  holds  men  responsible 
for  their  conduct;  and  after  failure 
to  obey  duty  guilt  follows.  The  so- 
called  evolution  of  man  breaks  down 
when  it  tries  to  explain  the  rise  of 
holy  choices  in  the  soul.  Experience 
has  a  positive  element  for  doctrine. 
Outside  of  the  individual  conscious 
ness,  the  New  Testament  is  the  first 
and  the  supreme  source  of  Christian 
experience,  for  its  witness  is  both 
original,  and  very  important.  Reve- 
lation is  the  personal  communication 
of  thought  to  the  soul  by  God ;  this 
is  an  essential  element  and  it  cannot 
be  atomized  into  anything  more 
final.  As  thought  grows  out  of  life, 
so  Christian  doctrine  grows  out  of 
Christian  experience.  The  assump- 
tion is  essential,  that  nothing  vital 
to  Christianity  will  be  absent  from 
its  normative  beginning.  In  the 
providence  of  God,  the  doctrines  of 
evangelical  Christianity  are  sur- 
vivals of  the  fittest.  Their  survival, 
under  the  circumstances,  proves 
their  truth.  Theology  has  a  centre 
of  gravity.  The  Greeks  found  it  in 
the  intellect,  but  Christianity  reveals 
it  to  be  in  the  heart.  There  is  his- 
torical development,  but  every  dog- 
ma must  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
the  Bible.    Doctrine  must  come  out 


of  the  New  Testament  germ,  and  it 
must  ag^ee  with  the  New  Testament 
origin.  The  great  elements  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  are  from  the  head  and 
heart  of  Christendom;  they  are  up- 
held by  the  universal  Christian  ex- 
perience, ancient  and  modern;  and 
in  their  structure  is  found  eternal 
truth.  Since  the  time  of  Paul  Chris- 
tian preaching  has  been  concerned 
with  the  Redeemer.  When  we 
choose  duty  we  choose  Him;  the 
motives  also  at  the  heart  of  duty 
originate  in  Him.  Duty  holds  the 
facts  of  worship  and  submission; 
we  see  what  God  is:  the  emotions 
are  refined  and  the  mind  developed. 
Jesus  Christ  does  not  demand  only 
belief  in  His  doctrines,  but  belief  in 
Himself,  and  in  this  He  is  different 
from  any  other  Leader  of  the  race. 
The  great  saints  have  been  the  great 
theologians — Augustine,  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  Edwards — ^as  well  as  the 
great  mystics,  but  they  have  steered 
clear  of  the  whims  of  mysticism. 
To  such  the  crown  of  kingship  has 
been  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the 
only  throne  fit  for  a  king  has  been 
the  altar  of  sacrifice.  The  best  ex- 
perience of  sanctification  is  often 
reached  by  doing  one's  duty.  Too 
much  self-analysis  is  fatal  to  the 
best  life.  Sanctification  is  the  war- 
rant of  the  church  in  essence,  if  not 
in  reality.  Men  who  love  holiness 
will  love  all  who  share  this  love,  for 
(Christianity  is  a  religion  of  love, 
and  it  is  a  social  religion.  Sanctifi- 
cation is  the  proof  of  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  it  is  the 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  church. 
The  church  is  the  community  of  all 
believers,  and  its  unity  manifests 
itself  in  brotherly  love,  and  in  the 
common  relation  to  a  common  ideal 
and  a  common  hope. 

Andrew  Jackson  Sullivan, 
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The  critical  sense  of  authorship  Is 
nowhere  more  needed  than  In  pub- 
lishing apothegms.  Rochefoucauld's 
place  owes  more  to  what  be  left  out 
than  to  what  he  left  in.  It  is  easy  to 
be  smart  and  empty.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  which  is  which.  Mrs.  W.  Harry 
Antrim  has  not  always  succeeded  m 
this  in  "Naked  Truths  and  Veiled  Al- 
lusions/' but  this  slender  sheaf  of 
paradox  and  epigram  has  a  very  large 
share  of  words  worth  saying.  Some 
are  trite.  Some  are  affected.  Many 
have  the  touch  of  the  aphorism  "con- 
veying a  portion  of  truth  with  such 
point  as  to  set  us  thinking  on  what 
remains."  An  unusual  success  has 
come  to  Mrs.  Antrim,  in  spite  of  an 
occasional  taint  of  affectation.  This 
spoiled  "Lacon"  whom  Mrs.  Antrim 
resembles.  A  good  adage  is  like  a 
coin.  It  gives  no  clue  from  whose 
hands  it  last  came.  Erasmus  began 
their  harvest  in  his  folio  of  Adag^a, 
some  4000  strong.  Seneca  is  the  first 
great  reservoir  of  this  streamandPub- 
lius  Syrus,  the  original  fount.  Bacon 
IS  our  English  master — as  one 
Frenchman,  the  master  of  all.  Goethe 
stands  alone  among  the  Germans 
whose  sentences  too  often  lengthen 
without  wisdom  and  shorten  without 
pith.      Gracian,  the  solitary  Spanish. 

*** 

"Crises  and  Depressions"  by  Mr. 
Theodore  E.  Burton  shows  more  in- 


dustry in  collecting  facts  than  skill  in 
digesting  them.  Mr.  Burton  is  a 
Cleveland  lawyer,  an  Oberlin  gradu- 
ate and  an  Ohio  Congressman.  His 
bibliography— one  of  the  very  best 
items  in  the  book — is  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Williams,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  work  all  througa 
reflects  the  vicarious  and  unassimilat- 
ed  toil  set  in  motion  by  the  Washing- 
ton Congressman  who  calls  up  the 
library  of  Congress  and  asks  for 
everything  on  such  and  such  a  subject 
Nine  diagrams  which  present  groups 
of  salient  facts  are  useful  and  one  will 
look  long  for  a  wider  collection  of 
facts  bearing  on  crises  in  this  country. 
The  general  phenomena  of  trade  con- 
vulsions for  a  century  are  grouped 
aijd  described,  varying  theories  sum- 
marized and  there  is  a  drift  towards 
the  conclusion  that  panics  are  peri- 
odic, from  some  cause  not  yet  known, 
due  to  the  conversion  of  mobile  capi- 
tal into  new  plants  which  destroy  their 
own  value  by  an  over-production 
which  reduces  prices  and  reducing 
prices  shakes  credit,  a  function,  vary- 
ing with  price.  Mr.  Burton,  hvowever, 
has  not  the  forming  philosophic  mind 
and  his  book  is  bricks  rather  than 
building ;  but  most  useful  for  its  yard- 
full  of  facts. 


"The  Valley  of  Decision"  by  Mrs. 
Edith    Wharton    is    a    guide-booky 
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novel.  Mr.  John  Henry  Shorthouse 
did  much  the  same  for  a  century  ear- 
lier in  "John  Inglesant."  Some  of  the 
Venetian  pages  owe  much  to  the  un- 
oamable  adventurer  of  Steingalt.  Mrs. 
Wharton's  hero,  Odo,  the  scion,  heir 
presumptive,  heir  and  sovereign  of  a 
petty  Italian  principality  has  at  1765 
been  one  year  at  the  Academy  in 
Turin  where  he  meets  Alfieri  then 
16.  He  is  carried  with  personal  skill, 
literary  grace,  accurate  research  and 
buckets-full  of  local  color  to  the  Turin, 
Isiaples,  Rome  and  Venice  of  the  last 
half  of  the  Eighteenth  century,  shar- 
ing all  the  experiences  of  the  dawn 
in  all  its  forms, — ethical,  social,  politi- 
cal, literary,  personal  and  impassioned. 
Well  done,  worth  reading,  tapestry 
most  skillfully  woven,  perpetually 
deceiving  with  its  resemblance  to 
pamting;  but  still  not  painting.  Odo 
and  all  the  various  women,  the  one 
he  marries,  the  one  he  loves  and  those 
who  love  him  and  awake  no  answer- 
ing love — ^not  one  of  these  live.  They 
are  all  shadowy  save  as  some  side 
characters — a  fat  abb^  and  the  peasants 
and  serving-women  live. 
*  *  * 

The  Apostle's  Creed  has  come  again 
to  be  in  the  Twentieth  century,  as  h 
was  when  it  was  drawn  in  the  Second, 
the  one  symbol  on  which  Christendom 
can  most  completely  unite.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  led  to  a  re-study  of  its 
origins  and  revised  the  date  of  its  com- 
position. When  Principal  Tulloch 
twelve  years  ago  wrote  the  article  on 
"Creeds"  for  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica"  he  placed  its  earliest  date 
in  the  Fourth  century  and  its  first  his- 
torical evidence  in  the  Eighth.  Since 
then  Caspari  of  Norway,  and  a  group 
of  German  professors,  Harnack,  Kat- 
tenbusch  and  Zahn  have,  though  of 
varymg  views,  re-formed  opinion  by 
collating  the  material.  Professor  Ar- 
thur Cushmaii  McGiffert  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  now  sums  the 
historical  issues  in  regard  to  this  creed 
in  a  short    essay    with    long    notes 


"The  Apostle's  Creed."  He  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  composed  at 
Rome  in  Greek  between  150  and  175, 
its  final  form  being  reached  in  Gaul 
later.  As  with  so  much  else,  the  drift 
of  new  study  carries  the  foundations 
of  the  faith  farther  back,  though  with 
clearer  insight  that  the  words  did  not 
mean  early  all  they  later  held.  Creeds 
grow.  Professor  McGiffert's  clear 
essay  will  interest  every  layman.  His 
notes  are  hard  reading  for  scholars. 
*** 

"Central  and  South  America"  is  the 
record  of  two  volumes  in  the  new  issue 
of  Stanford's  "Compendium  of  Geo- 
graphy and  Travel"  devoted  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  south  of  the 
United  States,  a  most  indefensible 
classification.  By  Mr.  Augustin  Henrj'' 
Keane,  edited  by  Sir  Clements  Mark- 
ham,  the  book  has  the  slovenly  errors 
apparently  inseparable  from  British 
geographical  work.  "Texas,"  says  Mr. 
Keane,  "joined  the  Union  by  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  signed  on  April  25, 
1838."  Texas  joined  the  Union  in 
1845,  this  was  not  a  treaty  but  a 
boundary  convention,  it  was  only  con- 
cluded April  25  and  ratified  October 
12,  so  that  every  statement  in  this  sen- 
tence is  wrong.  The  same  felicitous 
inaccuracy  exists  as  to  the  new  Pana- 
ma Canal  Company  and  Cuba's  rela- 
tions to  the  United  States.  Completed 
December,  1901,  the  Spanish  Cuban 
census  before  the  war  is  used  instead 
of  the  enumeration  of  1899.  On  all 
political  issues  the  book  is  flecked  with 
like  errors.  Yet  there  is  no  other  one 
work  in  English  which  gives  a  better 
and  fuller  physiographical  account  of 
the  region  than  this  or  which  better 
summarizes  the  present  state  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge. 
*** 

The  labyrinth  of  conversation  In 
which  Mr.  John  Luther  Long  has  en- 
veloped "Naughty  Nan"  is  a  book 
composed  of  day  dreams.  This  is  the 
airy  woman  rnen  see  in  fancy  and 
never  find,  the  masculine  idea  of  sheer 
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femininity,  frooi-frou,  violetted  air, 
constant  inconstancy  and  the  perpetual 
surprises  of  vagrant  life  and  a  true 
heart.  Envelope  this  ideal  in  pages  of 
constant  conversation,  tell  the  story  by 
hints  as  one  pieces  together  the  frag- 
mentary revelations  of  a  chattering 
throng  and  there  comes  a  novel  which 
has  an  evanescent  charm  but  lacks 
substance,  is  constructively  weak  and 
uneven  in  workmanship. 


Mr.  John  Russell  Young  was  an 
American  journalist  of  the  first  rank 
who  won  the  foremost  prizes  of  his 
calling.  He  knew  London  as  well  as 
Washington,  and  Paris  as  well  as  New 
York.  For  35  years,  from  the  Civil 
War  to  the  election  of  William  Mc- 
Kinley,  there  were  few  events  which 
he  did  not  see  as  a  correspondent  and 
no  men  of  note  he  did  not  meet.  "Men 
and  Memories,"  edited  by  his  wife, 
collects  in  two  volumes  extracts  from 
his  work  for  a  generation.  Fresh 
accounts  of  days  of  weight,  the  familiar 
talk  of  men  known  to  all  the  world  and 
the  shrewd  comment  of  a  trained  ob- 
server are  all  here  in  pages  of  inter- 
est to-day  and  of  value  to  the  historian. 


For  ten  years  Mr.  Arthur  Symons, 
son  of  a  well-remembered  critic  and 
essayist,  has  written  verse  of  the  lower 
life  that  slays.  He  has  published  five 
volumes.  They  are  just  issued  in  two. 
The  verse  has  pith.  Mr.  Symons 
knows  his  French  models.  He  has  th**- 
long  and  patient  search  which  seeks 
the  fit  word  and  an  ear  for  the  smooth 
slide  and  pattering  music  of  lines  that 
come  and  return  yet  again.  But  al- 
ways, he  is  the  spectator  walking 
through  a  labelled  museum  of  loves 
and  for  verse  on  such  to  move  there 
must  be  the  hot  drench  of  passion 
which  blinds  as  nature  that  walks 
naked  and  unashamed.  These  are  ab- 
sent from  this  verse  in  which  one 
hears  the  loves     of    the    music-hall. 


smells  patchouli  and  tells  the  dreary 
tale  of  bought  kisses  on  the  rosary  of 
Aphrodite  of  the  pave. 


"The  Decoy,"  by  Mr  .Francis  Dana, 
IS  a  novel  with  a  formula.  This  one  k 
spiritualism  and  hypnotism  set  in  ru- 
ral New  England  life  seen  from  the 
outside.  The  farmer  is  here,  and  the 
high-school  girl,  the  College  athlete 
and  the  male  medium — a  vulgarer 
"Sludge"— and  the  cottager.  There  is 
story  enough  to  carry  and  a  reason- 
able intent.    It  stops  there. 


"Jose,"  by  A.  Palacio  Valdes,  takes 
the  dull  life  of  an  Asturian  fishing  vil- 
lage, making  it  live  imtil  the  pages 
reek  with  the  disputes  of  the  street, 
feel  the  salt  breath  HDif  the  sea  and  are 
alive  with  the  loves  and  hates  of  men 
and  women.  It  looks  simple ;  but  try 
to  do  it. 


The  collector  and  connoisseur  has 
an  accent  and  interest  of  his  own,  be 
his  subject  and  his  own  limitations— 
which  all  men  have — ^what  each  may. 
This  adds  flavor  to  "Engraved  Gems," 
by  Professor  Maxwell  Sommerville, 
holding  the  chair  of  glyptology  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  This  vol- 
ume, with  its  liberal  array  of  plates 
from  his  collection  in  the  University 
Museum  uses  the  objects  there  as  text 
for  a  comprehensive,  suggestive  anJ 
affectionate  sketch  of  the  one  form  of 
art  which  runs  without  a  break 
through  all  the  history  of  civilized 
man. 


Russia  is  outside  the  lighted  area  of 
the  European  stage.  The  institutions 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  are  tolerably 
well  known  to  well-informed  men. 
Few  or  none  could  write  a  sketch  of 
the  organization  of  the  Russian  State. 
"Russian    Political    Institutions,"  by 
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Maxime  Kovalesky,  is  a  little  book  is- 
sued by  Chicago  University  exactly 
meeting  this  want.  Russian  history 
usually  seems  to  be  gliding  from  one 
dreary  assassination  to  another. 
With  the  demurest  of  footballs 
Over  the  Kremlin's  pavement,  bright 
With  serpentine  and  esyenite. 
But  this  small  volume  sketches  with 
a  sure  hand,  the  welter  of  rude  but 
free  barbarism,  out  of  which  Russian 
institutions  have  grown,  losing  the 
representative  character  they  once  had 
and  passing  by  a  steady  evolution  into 
a  bureaucracy,  accompanied  by  some 
local  self-government.  The  patient 
reader  who  wishes  to  understand  Rus- 
sian news  and  affairs  can  learn  much 
from  this  book  clumsily  written  and 
not  well-digested;  but  authoritative, 
accurate  and  minutely  descriptive. 


Statistic  IS  a  strictly  acquired  taste. 
Once  gained  it  is  deep-rooted.  To  a 
man  who  has  won  the  statistical  imag- 
ination, a  page  of  a  census  may  glow 
and  a  colunm  of  figures  be  flooded 
with  the  rosy  light  of  prediction  or 


fulfilment.  "Elements  of  Statistics," 
by  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Bowley,  began  as  a 
lecture  course  in  the  London  School 
of  Economics  and  pVditical  Science 
and  is  for  experts  only.  It  was  needed. 
Professor  Richmond  Mayo  Smith  in 
his  "Science  of  Statistics,"  1895-S, 
whose  title  Mr.  Bowley  misquotes, 
runs  to  historical  and  s>oiciological  ap- 
plication. Professor  Meitzen's  "His- 
tory, Theory  and  Technique  of  Statis- 
tics," 1891,  gives  so  much  to  the  his- 
tory of  statistical  record  that  metho^l 
has  small  roKDim.  Mr.  Bowley  is  all 
method.  I  cannot  in  my  wildest  en- 
thusiasm, expect  many  willingly  to 
read  census  papers  or  care  how  they 
are  drawn,  have  an  avid  interest  in 
medians,  the  mode,  quartiles  or  deciles, 
be  amused  by  the  pranks  of  lying  dia- 
grams or  grow  warm  over  interpola- 
tion. But  if  you  care  for  these  things 
and  have  been  oft  in  figures  pent,  Mr. 
Bowley's  book  becomes  absorbing.  It 
has  a  clear  mathematical  treatment  and 
it  never  confuses  the  mere  handling  of 
discursive  number  with  its  proper  use 
in  statistic  as  do  some  of  our  census 
and  labor  reports. 


I  U  S  T  I  N    H  .     M  c  C  A  R  T  H  Y 


books 
tions  are 
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USTIN  HUNTLEY  MC- 
CARTHY, dramatist,  novel- 
ist, and  historian,  was  bom 
in  i860.  He  was  educated 
in  University  College  school, 
has  traveled  much  in  Europe, 
Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  United 
States,  and  began  writing 
1881.  Among  his  publica- 
'A  London  Legend ;"  "Eng- 


land Under  Gladstone;"  "The  French 
Revolution,  1789-91;"  and  "The 
Royal  Christopher."  Mr.  McCarthy's 
latest  play  "If  I  Were  King,"  founded 
on  the  life  of  Francois  Villon,  furn- 
ishes material  for  a  stage  production 
that  promises  to  lead  in  the  American 
dramatic  world  during  the  ensuing 
months. 
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Book  Nkws  wishes  to  announce  the  opening  of  a  new  department  that  will  hereafter 
appear  under  the  heading  **  Book  Nbws  Biographies.*'  The  purpose  of  this  department 
is  to  furnish  our  readers  each  month  with  brief,  interesting  sketches  of  recent  ¥mters,  or 
when  deemed  advisable,  of  other  authors  who  are  not  generally  well  known. 

We  hope  thus  to  establish  a  storehouse  of  reference  that  will  prove  valuable  for  all 
time  to  Book  News  subscribers  and  any  others  who  are  interest^  in  books  and  their 
writers. 

Communications,  either  in  the  form  of  additional  information  or  requests  for  facts 
concerning  authors  upon  whom  Book  Nbws  has  not  touched,  will  be  gladly  received ;  all 
requests  being  complied  with  in  as  early  an  issue  of  Book  Nsws  as  possible. 


A.  B.  Boise,  author  of  "Music  and  Its 
Masters,"  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1844. 
His  early  life  was  spent 
in  Cleveland.  His  par- 
**  ents  endeavored  to  drown 
his  predisposition  to  mu- 
sic quite  early  with  a  flood  of  less 
poetic  subjects,  but  later,  when  con- 
vinced that  his  desire  to  study  music 
rested  upon  a  live  passion,  and  not 
upon  a  passing  fancy,  they  sent  him 
to  Leipsic.  He  was  then  sixteen, 
was  equipped  with  a  good  constitu- 
tion, superabundant  ambition,  good 
receptive  qualities  of  mind,  and  rea- 
soning persistency.  A  few  months  of 
study  at  the  Liepsic  Conservatory 
convinced  the  young  man  that  the 
methods  prevailing  in  that  institution 
would  never  make  him  a  pianist;  so 
he  switched  all  of  his  energies  onto 
the  theoretical  line,  which  was  then 
presided  over  by  Richter  and  Haupt- 
mann.  After  three  years  of  hard 
work  with  these  masters,  he  moved 
to  Berlin,  and  found  an  ideal  piano 
master  in  Prof.  Theodore  Kullak. 

In  1868  Mr.  Boise  established 
himself  as  teacher  of  theory  and 
composition  in  New  York,  where  he 
remained  eight  years.  During  that 
period  he  wrote  many  works  in  large 
form,  and   directed    the    studies  of 


some  young  people  who  have  since 
made  themselves  prominent  in 
American  musical  development.  The 
years  of  1876-77  were  spent  in  Eu- 
rope— ^in  France  and  Germany.  In 
the  summers  of  these  years  oft  re- 
peated pilgrimages  were  made  to 
Weiman  for  Meister  Liszt's  opin- 
ions and  advice,  which  were  always 
graciously  given. 

In  1878  he  resumed  his  work  in 
New  York,  but  after  three  years'  ex- 
perience, embarked  in  business. 
Times  were  hard,  and  Mr.  Boise  had 
not  received  a  mercantile  education, 
so  disaster  came  after  a  seven  years' 
struggle. 

Now  began  his  earnest  life  work. 
He  transplanted  his  family  to  Berlin, 
and  soon  had  a  large  class  of  stu- 
dents. At  first  they  were  all  Ameri- 
can and  English,  but  after  musicians 
became  familiar  with  the  fruits  of 
his  teaching,  things  changed. 
Among  his  pupil  were  Ernest 
Hutcheson,  Howard  Brockway, 
Percy  Atherton,  Arthur  Nevin, 
Paula  Szalit,  Edmond  Herz,  E. 
Schneider,  Margaret  Mellville,  Ber- 
tha Visanska,  etc. 

Mr.  Boise  was  called  to  the  Pea- 
body  Institute,  Baltimore,  last  Oc- 
tober, and  finds  it  a  congenial  field. 
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Lucy  M.  Thruston,  author  of  "Mis- 
tress Brent,"  a  story  of  Lord  Balti- 
more's colony  in  1638,  is 
LncyM.  a  young  married  woman 
ThrwtM  of  Baltimore.  She  was 
graduated  from  the  Bal- 
timore schools  and  taught  history 
for  two  or  three  years.  Since  her 
marriage  her  leisure  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  histoiry  and 
literature,  and  she  is  known  locally 
as  an  authority  on  those  two  topics. 


LUCY  M.  THRUSTON 


About  five  years  ago  her  interest 
was  awakened  in  Maryland  colony 
history,  and  after  a  prolonged  and 
thorough  study,  used  the  material 
for  the  historical  romance  entitled 
"Mistress  Brent,"  which  was  actual- 
ly written  in  the  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia. This  is  not  the  only  product 
of  Mrs.  Thruston's  pen,  and  it  is 
probable  that  another  book  by  her 
will  be  brought  put  during  1902. 


Miss  Norma  Lorimer,  author  of  "By 
the  Waters  of  Sicily,"  acquired  her 
gift  of  observation  from 
Norma  ^he  fact  of  having  been 

Lorimer  brought  Up  in  a  little  fish- 
ing village  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Able  people  who  live  far  from 
the  madding  crowd  acquire  a  very 
acute  gift  of  observation.  Miss 
Lorimer  drew  directly  from  her 
Manx  experiences  in  her  luridly  pow- 
erful novel,  "Mirry  Ann,"  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  her  first  book,  "A 
Sweet  Disorder."  She  spent  tv^ro  or 
three  years  in  the  United  States  in 
company  with  her  sister,  Mrsi  Hay- 
Chapman,  of  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia, and  some  English  friends.  She 
turned  her  American  experiences  to 
account  in  the  book,  "Josiah's 
Wife,"  which  describes  the  heart- 
burnings and  tantrums  of  an  Amer- 
ican lady  of  good  family  who  mar- 
ried a  rich,  tiresome,  and  worthy 
tradesman  of  Boston,  Mass.  There 
was  also  a  great  deal  of  Sicily  in 
''Josiah's  Wife,''  in  fact  almost  half 
the  novel  had  its  scene  in  the  island 
which  forms  the  subject  of  her  lat- 
est book.  Miss  Lorimer's  home  is 
in  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  but  she 
spends  most  of  her  time  in  London, 
when  she  is  not  traveling.  She  has 
spent  three  winters  in  Sicily,  those 
of  1896,  1898  and  1900.  She  has  been 
many  times  in  Italy,  and  has  visited 
Greece,  Turkey,  France,  Belgium, 
Germany  and  Switzerland  in  Eu- 
rope, besides  spending  the  best  part 
of  three  years  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  paying  a  visit  of 
neary  a  year  to  Japan  and  China. 

Miss  Lorimer  is  well  known  in 
London  literary  society,  and  comes 
of  an  able  family.  Her  uncle,  Mr. 
James  Lorimer,  was  the  well-known 
Professor  of  International   Law  in 
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the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
two  of  his  books  are  standard  works 
in  American  and  English  universi- 
ties. 


William  Lee  Howard,  M.  D.,  author 
of  "The  Perverts,"  was  born  in  Hart- 
ford,   Conn.,    1862.      He 
w.  L.  was  educated  by  private 

Howard  tutors,        at        WilHston 

School  and  Columbia  Col- 
lege, after  which  he  spent  three  years 
at  the  universities  of  Gottingen  and 
Bonn,  Germany.  Then  he  studied 
medicine  at  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University. 
He  has  travelled  all  over  the  world 
since  boyhood,  and  has  been  special 
correspondent  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe  for  leading  British  and 
American  journals.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  many  leading  scientific 
and  medical  societies,  and  has  de- 
voted the  last  ten  years  to  the  study 
of  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  which  has 
brought  him  in  contact  with  "per- 
verts,** while  at  the  same  time  he 
has  kept  up  continuous  literary 
work. 


Ina  Brevoort  Roberts  was  born  in 
Yonkers   twenty-seven    years    ago. 

The  early  part  of  her 
Ina  B.  childhood  was  passed  in 

Roberts  Philadelphia,  six  years  of 

it  at  boarding  school. 
When  she  was  twelve  years  of  age 
her  family  removed  to  Elizabeth,  N. 
J.,  and  afterwards  to  Roseville,  N. 
J.,   where   she   attended   the   public 


schools  until  illness  cut  short  her 
education. 

At  nineteen  years  of  age  she  took 
a  place  in  the  office  of  a  firm  of  law- 
yers, and  at  twenty-one  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  J.  Edwards  Roberts.  She 
says  she  was  about  seven  years  old 
when  she  began  to  write,  and  poetry 
was  her  chosen  vehicle.  "Most  of 
my  rhymes,"  she  says,  "were  about 
daisies  and  violets,  and  acrostics  to 
the  people  I  knew,  although  I  re- 
member beginning  several  novels  in 
which  I  and  my  playmates  figured 
as  principal  characters. 

"After  this  somewhat  premature 
burst  of  inspiration  I  did  nothing 
more  in  the  literary  line  until  five 
years  ago.  During  this  interval  I 
kept  hold  of  a  vague  idea  that  some 
day  I  was  to  write.  When  I  began 
my  work  at  twenty-two  I  had  not 
even  studied  rhetoric,  and  my  first 
step  was  to  write  to  a  former  teach- 
er telling  her  my  ambition,  and  ask- 
ing what  books  would  be  most  use- 
ful to  me." 


W.  e.  CartU 


William  Eleroy  Curtis,  the  author 
of  "The  True  Thomas  Jefferson,"  is 
a  newspaper  correspondent 
of  wide  experience  and 
considerable  reputation. 
He  was  especially  select- 
ed for  the  writing  of  this  biography 
through  the  recommendation  of 
Colonel  Henry  Watterson,  who  is 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  dis- 
ciple of  Jefferson  now  living. 

Mr.  Curtis  for  a  considerable  per- 
iod was  the  Washington  correspon- 
dent for  two  of  the  leading  papers  in 
the  East,  has  served  on  a  commer 
cial  commission  in  South  America, 
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has  investigated  Russian  nihilism 
in  its  home,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics.  This  is  not  all  of 
his  story.  While  chief  of  an  impor- 
tant department  at  the  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  at  Chicago,  he 
suggested  the  idea  of  inviting  the 
Queen  of  Spain  and  the  descendants 
of  Columbus  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremonies.  President  Harrison 
appointed  Mr.  Curtis  a  special  envoy 
for  this  purpose ;  he  went  to  Madrid 
and  was  successful.  Incidentally  he 
was  decorated  by  Queen  Christina. 
Much  of  the  time  since  1898  Mr. 
Curtis  has  spent  abroad,  but  two 
years  ago  he  returned  especially  to 
take  up  the  work  on  Jefferson. 


Clinton  Scollard  was  born  in  Qin- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  September  18,  1864.    He 

graduated  from  Hamil- 
ciintoii  ^^"  College  in   1881   and 

scoiurd  took    p  o  s  t-g  r  a  d  u  a  t  c 

courses  at  Harvard  and 
Cambridge.  He  was  for  some  time 
a  teacher  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytech- 
nic, and  in  1891  was  made  Professor 
of  English  Literature  at  Hamilton 
College,  which  chair  he  filled  with 
distinction  until  1896,  when  he  with- 
drew from  active  educational  work 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  litera- 
ture. 

His  position  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  modern  American  song  is  already 
well  assured.  As  a  novelist,  he 
shows  qualities  of  grace,  refinement 
and  skill,  together  with  a  marked 
gift  for  strong  and  sustained  narra- 
tion. In  the  revival  of  romance, 
which  has  been  a  leading  feature  of 
these  recent    years,   Mr.   Scollard's 


place  is  already  well  defined.  His 
work  proclaims,  above  all,  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  supreme  importance  of 
form.  In  prose,  as  in  verse,  he  ever 
holds  his  pen  in  trust  to  art.  His 
latest  romance,  "The  Cloistering  of 
Ursula,"  although  published  but  a 
short  time,  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention and  bids  fair  to  attain  to  the 
same  success  as  his  earlier  work,  "A 
Man-at-Arms." 


Elliott  Flower,  whose  first  book, 
"Policeman   Flynn,"   has  just  been 

published,  is  a  newspaper 
Elliott  graduate,     most     of    his 

Flower  early  training  as  a  writer 

having  been  gained  on  the 
Chicago  daily  papers,  although,  pre- 
vious to  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  1886  he  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Rambler^  an  il- 
lustrated humorous  publication  that 
possessed  merit  but  insufficient 
capital.  After  serving  as  reporter, 
telegraph  editor,  and  night  city  edi- 
tor on  the  Tribune,  his  humorous 
propensity  reasserted  itself,  and  he 
was  given  a  department  in  the  Sun- 
day paper  under  the  title  of  "Tri- 
bune Etchings."  In  1893  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post 
as  parag^apher,  and  later  had  an 
editorial-page  column  of  his  own  in 
which  to  exploit  his  fanciful  ideas  in 
both  prose  and  verse.  His  verse,  to 
which  he  gave  more  attention  some 
years  ago  than  he  has  of  late,  has 
appeared  in  all  the  lighter  publica- 
tions and  occasionally  in  The  Cen^ 
tury*s  "Lighter  Vein"  department, 
and  his  prose  sketches  also  have  had 
wide  circulation.  However,  he  is  not 
so  wedded  to  humor  that  he  cannot 
write  a  serious  article,  for  he  has 
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been  heard  from  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  controversial  maga- 
zines, notably  the  North  American 
Review.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
conducting  a  department  of  humor 
in  the  Brooklyn  Sunday  Eagle,  and 
also  still  contributes  regularly  in  the 
same  line  to  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post.  Mr.  Flower  was  born  at 
Madison,  Wi^.,  in  1863.  He  at- 
tended the  Chicago  public  schools, 
later  entered  a  private  school  in  the 
same  city,  and  then  went  to  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

The  original  of  his  "Policeman 
Flynn"  was  a  Chicago  policeman 
(now  dead),  and  some  of  the  ad- 
ventures related  are  actual  occur- 
rences. Mr.  Flower  says  that  a  dis- 
cerning editor  is  responsible  for  his 
book.  One  little  sketch  caught  the 
fancy  of  a  magazine  editor,  who 
after  a  time — and  Mr.  Flower  says 
it  was  quite  a  long  time,  "for  the 
editorial  mind  is  not  to  be  hastened 
in  reaching  conclusions'' — suggested 
that  possibly  the  writer  might  be 
willing  to  contribute  more  sketches 
of  the  same  character.  So  the  series 
appeared  in  The  Century  Magazine 
under  the  title  of  "Policeman 
Flynn's  Adventures."  Some  of  the 
chapters  have  been  partly  rewritten 
for  the  book,  and  a  number  of  new 
ones  have  been  added. 


Franklin  Spencer  Edmonds,  author 
of  '*  T/ie  History  of  the  Central  High 

School  of  Philadelphia  y 
F.  s.  was  born  in  Philadelphia 

Edmonds        on  March  28th,  1874.     He 

was  educated  at  home 
until  the  tenth  year,  and  then  en- 
tered the  public  schools.  Two  years 
were  spent  at  the  Meade  Grammar 
School,  and  then  in  1887  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Central  High  School. 
He   completed  the  full  four  years' 


course  in  the  High  School,  and  in 
1891  he  was  graduated  with  first 
honors,  winning  the  Alumni  Gold 
Medal  and  the  Valedictory  Oration. 
Having  been  awarded  a  City 
Scholarship  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  at  once*  entered 
the  Junior  Year  in  the  Wharton 
School.  His  first  writing  for  pub- 
lication was  during  his  University 
period,  when  he  served  as  city  cor- 
respondent on  The  Record,  one  of  the 
city  dailies,  and  by  so  doing  earned 
the  larger  portion  of  his  University 
expenses.  He  was  elected  Senior 
President  of  his  class,  and  was 
graduated  in  1893  with  honors.  The 
members  of  his  class  wrote  their 
graduation  theses  upon  the  various 
departments  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment, and  the  collection  was 
published  in  a  volume,  entitled  "The 
City  Government  of  Philadelphia." 
Edmond's  chapter  in  this  work  was 
upon  the  "Department  of  Educa- 
tion," and  was  written  in  collabora- 
tion with  M.  L.  Nicholas.  After 
graduation  from  the  University  in 
1893,  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  American  Society 
for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching,  and  served  for  one  year 
as  an  organizer  of  teachers'  classes. 
The  record  of  his  work  was  told  in 
an  article,  "An  experiment  in  Civic 
Education,"  which  appeared  in  [7«i- 
versity  Extension  for  1894. 

In  1894  he  was  appointed  Andrew 
D.  White  Fellow  in  History  and 
Political  Science  at  Cornell  Univers- 
ity, where  he  spent  one  year  in  post 
graduate  study  under  Prof.  J.  W. 
Jenks,  George  L.  Burr,  Charles  H. 
Hill  and  Walter  F.  Willcon.  At  this 
time,  it  was  Mr.  Edmonds  inten- 
tion to  finish  his  university  training 
abroad,  but  the  death  of  his  father 
caused  a  change  in  the  plans,  and  in 
1895  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  to 
commence  his  service  as  a  teacher  at 
the  Central  High  School.     For  two 
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years  he  was  Instructor  in  History, 
but  in  1897  he  was  elected  Assistant 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  which 
is  his  present  position. 

Mr.  Edmonds  has  been  actively 
identified  with  the  educational  in- 
terests of  Philadelphia.  He  is  now 
President  of  the  Educational  Club 
of  that  city,  which  is  the  association 
for  the  study  of  professional  ques- 
tions. In  conjunction  with  Prof. 
George  H.  Cliff  he  aided  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  The  Teacher,  an  edu- 
cational journal,  and  served  for  two 
years  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  He  has  written  a  num- 
ber of  educational  articles,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  "Progress  in 
Education  During  the  19th  Cen- 
tury," which  was  originally  written 
as  a  chapter  for  a  larger  work,  and 
has  since  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form. 


Mr.  Edwin  Lester  Arnold  whose 
"Lepidus  the  Centurion,"  has  just 

been  published,  was  ac- 
Edwin  L.  customed  to  the  saddle 
ArMid  and   the   rifle  before   he 

came  to  the  desk.  Yet 
M.  Arnold  is  much  averse  to  talk- 
ing about  these  things,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  knows  that  travellers'  tale 
are  likely  to  meet  with  levity  from 
the  cynical.  But  if  once  he  can  be 
persuaded  to  talk,  his  listeners  soon 
discern  in  his  discourse  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  born  story-teller  and 
it  becomes  no  longer  difficult  to  dis- 
cover where  the  author  of  "Phra  the 
Phoenician,"  picked  up  that  knowl- 
edge of  weird  and  wondrous  places, 
of  strange  and  uncouth  peoples,  and 
moving  scenes  by  sea  and  forest 
which  form  the  groundwork  for  so 
many  of  his  pages.  It  was  Mr. 
Arnold's  uncle.  Sir  Arthur  Arnold, 
who  first  put  the  author's  pen  to 
paper  by  giving  him  a  roving  com- 


mission as  special  correspondent  of  the 
Echo.  Afterward  he  was  corres- 
pondent to  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  the 
great  Indian  famine  of  1882.  Since 
then,  like  his  father,  he  has  done  a 
large  amount  of  journalistic  work. 

In  speaking  of  his  work,  Mr. 
Arnold  says,  "As  a  rule  I  keep 
two  or  three  books  going  at  once — I 
have  four  on  the  stocks  at  present. 
The  separate  manuscripts  with  all 
pertaining  to  them  I  keep  in  differ- 
ent drawers  of  my  writing  table, 
dropping  memoranda  and  notes, 
now  and  then,  into  the  separate  re- 
ceptacles as  they  occur  to  me.  From 
time  to  time  these  notes  are  worked 
up  and  the  result  incorporated  with 
the  growing  book." 


It  is  hard  to  forecast  the  will  of 
the  Fates.  When  Ernest  Crosby, 
the  author  of  "Captain 
Ernest  Jiuks,    Hcro,"    the    new 

Crosby  satirical,         anti-military 

novel,  came  into  the 
world,  on  November  4,  1856,  it  was 
with  both  hands  clenched,  and  Dr. 
McVickar,  the  physician  who  offi- 
ciated, said,  "He  is  going  to  be  a 
fighter." 

Yet  Ernest  Crosby,  at  the  age  of 
45,  when  it  may  be  assumed  that  a 
man's  views  are  pretty  well  fixed, 
is  not  a  warrior  nor  lover  of  war; 
is  not  a  Republican,  nor  lover  of  the 
strenuous  policy  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  follower 
of  Leo  Tolstoy,  the  philosopher  of 
peace,  and  of  Henry  George,  the 
prophet  of  universal  brotherhood. 
He  is  President  of  the  Anti-Imperia- 
list League  of  New  York,  and  the 
author  of  the  first  satire  against  war 
that  has  been  written  in  America, 
namely,    "Captain  Jinks,  Hero.'* 

Mr.  Crosby  was  educated  at  Co- 
lumbia, and   likeTheodore Roosevelt, 
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plunged  into  politics  almost  at  once 
after  graduation.  He  succeded  the 
latter  as  representative  in  the  State 
Assembly  of  the  old  21st  District, 
New  York  City,  and  was  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  future  President  in 
local  politics.  In  the  legislature  he 
was  for  two  years  chairman  of  the 
Cities  Committee,  and  three  times 
carried  a  High  License  Bill  through 
both  branches,  only  to  see  it  vetoed 
by  Gov.  Hill. 

In  1889  he  was  nominated  by 
President  Harrison,  and  appointed 
by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  First  Instance  at  Alex- 
andria, Egypt.  This  was  virtually 
a  life-position,  but  meanwhile  the 
holder  had  come  under  the  influence 
of  Count  Tolstoy's  ideas,  and  he  re- 
signed the  office  to  return  to  the 
work  of  social  reform  in  America. 
On  his  way  home  he  visited  the 
great  Russian,  and  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendship  which  has  lasted 
ever  since.  It  was  through  Mr. 
Crosby  that  Tolstoy  afterward  ar- 
ranged for  the  American  publication 
of  "Resurrection." 

The  first  book  from  Mr.  Crosby's 
own  pen  was  a  collection  of  verse, 
entitled  "Plain  Talk  in  Psalm  and 
Parable."  It  has  been  especially 
well  received  by  men  of  note,  such 
as  Bjornson,  Krapotkin,  Zangwill, 
and  Markham.  While  the  poems  are 
Whitmanesque  in  form,  the  spirit  is 
rather  that  of  Edward  Carpenter,  a 
favorite  author  of  Mr.  Crosby,  and 
the  style  was  suggested  by  Lamen- 
nai's  "Paroles  d'un  Croyat." 

The  conception  of  "Captain  Jinks, 
Hero,"  the  latest  work  of  his  pen, 
came  about  as  follows.  In  January, 
1 901,  Mr.  Crosby  lectured  at  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  Boston,  on  the  "Ab- 
surdities of  Militarism."    He  closed 


the  address  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  Mark  Twain  or  some  other 
humorist  would  write  up  the  ridic- 
ulous features  of  military  life.  Two 
gentlemen  who  were  present,  Ervinj^ 
Winslow  and  Dr.  Lewis  Jones,  came 
up  separately  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  and  urged  the  lecturer  to 
write  such  a  book  himself.  Mr. 
Crosby  accepted  the  suggestion,  and 
in  six  weeks  finished  the  novel. 


Allen   French,  auchor  of  "The  Co- 
lonials,'' was  born  on  November  28, 

1870.     He   was   educated 
Allen  in     the     Boston     public 

Prench  schools      (Ricc,      Latin, 

High)    and  took  his  de- 
gree of  S.  B.  at  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology from  the  general  course  in 
'92.       At    the    M.    I.    T.    Mr     French 
worked   hard   both   in   studies  and 
athletics   and   this  together  with  a 
year    at    the    University    of    Berlin 
nearly   ruined   his   health.     He  had 
gone    to    Berlin    to    study    German 
literature  but  finding  the   methods 
much   too  dry  and   mechanical,  he 
changed  to  the  Fine  Arts  with  Her- 
mann Grimm,  who  gave  him  a  taste 
which  proved  of  greatest  use  to  him 
in  his  years  of  sickness.     Returning 
to  America,  he  took  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree  at   Harvard   in   '94,   and  then 
gave  some  years  to  nursing  himself, 
living   in    England,   the    Tirol  and 
Italy,  testing  the  value  of  many  doc- 
tors   and    many    systems.     Finally 
gaining  strength  to  write  again,  he 
married  a  Providence  girl  and  went 
to  Connecticut  to  live,  and  during 
the  past  four  years  has  recovered  his 
health  almost  completely.    At  pres- 
ent he  is  living  very  quietly  in  Con- 
cord, devoting  all  his  leisure  to  ex- 
ercise. 
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Among  his  writings  we  find 
stories  to  the  Youth's  Companion, 
N.  £.  Magazine  and  Munsey^s,  with 
art  articles  in  N.  E.  Magazine.  His 
"Junior  Cup"  came  out  in  St. 
Nicholas  and  later  in  October,  was 
published  in  book  form. 

Of  "The  Colonials"  he  says  thnt 
he  was  at  work  on  it  for  five  years. 


Mr.  Hayden   Carruth,  with  whose 
contributions  to  the  "Drawer"  read- 
ers of  Harper's  Magazine 
Hayden  ^avc  long  been  familiar, 

carratb  was  bom  at  Lake  City, 
Minnesota.  He  was  for 
many  years  in  journalism,  and  early 
in  his  career  he  ran  a  newspaper  of 
his  own  out  in  Dakota,  called  The 
Esielline  Bell  Later  he  was  for  five 
years  an  editorial  writer  on  the  New 
York  Tribune.  Among  Mr.  Carruth's 
best  known  books  are  '*The  Voyage 
of  the  Rattletrap,"  "Mr.  Milo  Bush, 
and  Other  Worthies,"  and  "The  Ad- 
ventures of  Jones,"  of  which  the  last 
named  has  had  a  very  large  sale. 
Mr.  Carruth  accounts  for  the  con- 
siderable success  of  this  book  by  the 
supposition  that  every  man  named 
Jones  has  purchased  it  and  a  fticnd 
of  his  has  suggested  that  when  the 
resources  of  the  Jones  family  have 
been  exhausted,  that  subsequent  edi- 
tions of  the  book  be  successively 
entitled  "The  Adventures  of 
Brown"  and  "The  Adventures  of 
Smith,"  by  which  means  its  exceed- 
ingly funny  stories  may  be  indefin- 
itely read  and  enjoyed. 


Test  Dalton,  a  new  Indiana  writer, 
whose  book  "The  Role  of  the  Un- 

conquered"  has  recently 
Te5t  been  published,  is  a  Har- 

Daiton  vard  graduate,  who  after 

leaving  college  went  to 
London  and  Paris  as  correspondent 
for  a   Chicago  paper,  in  his  spare 


Test  Dalton 

time  gathering  material  for  his  liter- 
ary work  in  the  British  Museum  in 
London  and  in  the  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tional at  Paris.  This  material  has 
been  used  in  his  book  which  evinces 
a  thorough  historical  knowledge  and 
a  clear,  powerful  literary  style. 
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AUTHORS'      CALENDAR      FOR      APRIL 


1.  Abbe  Pri^vost   (Antoink   Francois 
Prevost  d'  Exiles),  Hesdin,  1697. 

Memoires    d'  un    Homme    de    Qualite — 
Manon  I^escant — Cleveland. 

2.  Flora  Annie  Steel,  Harrow,  1847. 
On  the  Face  of  the  Waters —Voices  in  the 

Night— The  Hosts  of  the  Lord. 

3.  Washington  Irving,  New  York,  1783 
The  Sketch  Book— Tales  of  a  Traveller- 
Recollections  of  Abbotsford  and  Newstead 
Abbey. 

4.  James  H.  Clarke,  New  Hampshire, 

1810. 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Forgiveness — Chris- 
tian   Doctrine  of  Prayer — Ten  Great    Re- 
ligions. 

5.  Francis  R.  Stockton,  Philadelphia, 
1834. 

The    Girl  at    Cobhurst  —  Adventures    of 
Capti^in  Horn — Afield  and  Afloat. 

6.  Jambs  Mill,  Montrose,  1773. 
History  of  British  India  —  Elements  of 

Political  Economy — Fragment  on  Mackin- 
tosh. 

7.  James  E.  Tennent,  Ireland,  1804. 
Picture  of  Greece— Natural  History  of 

Ceylon— ^Belgium. 

i,  Nathaniel    W.   Wraxall,    Bristol, 

1751. 
Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  France  of  the 
House  pf  Valois — History  of  France — His- 
torical Memoirs  of  My  Own  Time. 

9.  Benjamin  B.  Tyler,  Illinois,  1844. 
The    Way  of  Salvation— History  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ— The  Peculiarities  of  the 
Disciples. 

10.  Louise    C.    Moulton,    Connecticut, 

1835. 
This,  That  and  the  Other— Juno  Clifford 
—At  the  Wind's  Will. 

11.  William  O.  Partridge,  Paris,  1861. 
Art  for  America— The  Angel  of  Clay— The 

Technique  of  Sculpture. 

12.  Arthur  C.  A.  Hall,  England,  1847. 
Meditations  on  the  Creed — Confirmation — 

Confession  and  the  I^ambeth  Conference. 

13.  Thomas  Percy,  Bridgnorth,  1729. 
Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry — The 

Hermit  of  Warkworth— A  New  Translation 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

14.  ASHTON  R.  WiLLARD,  VERMONT,  1858. 

Life    and    Work    of    Painter    Domenico 
Morelli— History  of  Modern  Italian  Art. 


15.  Henry  James,  New  York,  1843. 
The  Awkward  Age— The  Soft  Side— The 

Sacred  Fount. 

16.  Francis  N.  Thorpe,  Massachusetts^ 

1857. 
The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States  —  Franklin   and    the    University  of 
Pennsylvania  —  The    Government   of  the 
People  of  the  United  States. 

17.  Vance  Thompson,  1863. 

In  Old  Japan — Writers  of  Young  France— 
A  Flash  of  Honor. 

18.  George  H.  Lewes,  London,  1817. 
The  Spanish   Drama— Seaside  Studies- 
Aristotle. 

19.  John  Uri  Lloyd,  New  York,  1849. 
Etidorhpa— The  Right  Side  of  the  Car— 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike. 

20.  Henry     T.      Tuckerman,      Massa- 
chusetts, 1813. 

The  Italian  Sketch-Book— The  Optimist- 
Rambles  and  Reveries. 

21.  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  New  Jersey,  1856. 
Books  and  How  to  Use  Them-^odern 

French  Masters — Nature  for  Its  Own  Sake. 

22.  Madame  de  Stael,  Paris,  1766. 
Lettres    sur   Rousseau  —  Corinne  —  Dii 

Annies  d'Exil. 

23.  Clive  Holland,  Bournemouth,  1866. 
My  Japanese  Wife — Marcelle  of  the  Latin 

Quarter — Mousm^. 

24.  J.  MacLaren Cobban,  Aberdeen,  1849. 
The  Angel  of  the  Covenant — An  A^cao 

Treasure— The  Golden  Tooth. 

25.  John  Keble,  Gloucestershire,  1792. 
The  Christian  Year— Letters  of  Spiritual 

Counsel — ^Life  of  Bishop  Wilson. 

26.  Charles    F.     Browne,      (Artkmcs 
Ward),  Maine,  1834. 

Artemus  Ward,  His  Book — Artemus  Ward 
in  England — Artemus  Ward  Among  the 
Mormons. 

27.  Alice    M.    Earle,    Massachusbtts, 

1853. 
Old  Narragansett — Home  Life  in  Colonial 
Days — Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days. 

28.  James  G.  Wilson,  New  York,  1831. 
Love    in    Letters— Life  of   Fitz-Grecne 

Halleck— Sketches  of  Illustrious  Soldiers. 

29.  William  H.  Venable,  Ohio,  1836. 
Dream  of  Empire — The  Teacher's  Dream 

—John  Hancock,  Educator. 

30.  Abba  L.  G.  Woolson,  Maine,  1838. 
Dress  Reform — Browsing  Among  Books- 
Women  in  American  Society. 
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WILLIAM      SHAKESPEARE 


|PRIL  is  supposed  to  be  the 
I  A^  I  month  of  Shakespeare's  birth, 
^^^  I  and  it  is  only  mete  that  we 
should  in  some  way  remember 
the  natal  anniversary  of  the 
greatest  genius  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  The  master 
poet  and  dramatist,  has,  how- 
ever, been  so  widely  written  about  and 
speculated  upon  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  find  anything  yiew  to  say  about  him. 
True,  his  genius  is  unfathomable,  his 
works  are  too  deep  and  intricate  to  ever 
admit  of  a  complete  exhaustion  of  the 
subject  but  as  far  as  his  lesser  breth- 
ren have  been  able  to  explain  his  writ- 
ings and  interpret  his  personality,  that 

Biography. 

Tradition  assigns  the  date  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare's  birth  to  Sabbath, 
April  23rd,  1564,  festival  day  of  St. 
George  of  England,  and  names  as  the 
place  in  which  that  event  took  place  a 
house  in  Henley  Street,  Stratford,  in 
the  county  of  Warwickshire.  There 
exists  no  record  of  this  birth,  the  only 
writing  concerning  it  being  found  in 
a  baptismal  register  containing  this 
entry: 

1564  April'  26  William  Shakespeare, 
son  of  John  Shakespeare. 

John  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to 
have  settled  in  Stratford  about  1550, 
and  to  have  married  Mary  Arden, 
youngest  daughter  of  Robert  Arden 
of  Wilmecote,  about  1557.  Eight 
children  were  the  offspring  of  this 
marriage,  several  of  which,  however, 
died  in  early  childhood. 

That  John  Shakespeare  was  a  pros- 
perous business  man  and  an  inportant 
personage  in  his  community  has  been 
ascertained  without  doubt  by  records 
naminj:  him  as  burgess,  constable,  af- 
leeror,    chamberiain,    alderman,    and 


far  does  the  work  seem  to  have  been 
done.  In  fact  it  has  been  overdone, 
to  on  extent  that  some  of  our  most 
prominent  literary  men  would  steal 
the  poet's  birthright  and  accord  it  to 
another.  By  this  we  refer  to  the  Bacon- 
Shakespeare  controversy,  which  at 
present  bids  fair  to  prove  but  a  haz- 
ardous theory  at  best  that  more  than 
likely  will  end  in — ^nothing. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  a  not  too 
lengthy  article  to  review  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  Shakespeare's  life 
and  career,  giving  in  a  slight  measure 
a  compilation  of  some  of  the  existing 
works  concerning  them. 


holder  of  various  other*  positions  of 
prominence  in  Stratford. 

Of  the  boyhood  or  school  time  of 
William  Shakespeare,  we  have  no  au- 
thentic notices,  records  or  anecdotes. 
He  is  known  to  have  exhibited  some 
"scollerisme,"  to  have  possessed  a  lit- 
tle "coimtry  grammar  knowledge" 
and  an  early  tradition  states  that  he 
"knew  Latin  pretty  well."  In  the 
Free  Grammar  School  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  he  is  thought  to  have  at- 
tained the  "school"  part  of  his  educa- 
tion and  to  have  evinced  during  the 
days  spent  there,  an  unusual  quick- 
ness and  power  of  intellect. 

His  first  knowledge  of  the  theatre 
was  probably  gained  from  stroll- 
ing players  who  were  wont  to 
come  into  the  Warwickshire  vil- 
lage now  and  then  and  give 
exhibitions.  There  is  nothing  in- 
congruous in  the  belief  that  William 
Shakespeare,  naturally  endowed  with 
the  love  for  and  spirit  of  the  drama 
should  be  much  impressed  by  these 
wandering  actors  and   shouWid^^ip 
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after  seeing  them,  to  join  them.  At 
any  rate,  we  have  a  record  that  in 
1585  or  86  he  went  to  London,  and 
there  secured  one  of  the  lower  posi- 
tions in  a  theatre.  He  had  in  the 
meantime,  in  1582  married  Anne 
Hathaway,  whom  he  now  left  in  Strat- 
ford, while  he  went  to  make  his  way 
in  the  wider  world  of  the  city.  It  is 
not  long  after  his  arrival  in  London, 
that  we  hear  of  the  advent  of  some  of 
the  earlier  plays  and  from  that  time  on 
until  his  purchase  of  "New  Place*'  in 
Stratford  in  1597,  the  varioius  plays 
appeared  on  the  stage  one  after  an- 
other. Of  their  author's  private  life 
during  this  time  we  know  practically 
little  except  that  he  was  the  intimate 
of  a  number  of  prominent  literary 
men  and  a  frequenter  of  the  gather- 
ings of  authors  and  scholars.     It  is 


thought  that  the  year  1798  must  have 
been  one  of  g^eat  professional  tri- 
umph for  him,  though  he  was  at  that 
time  playing  but  minor  parts  in  some 
of  his  own  plays  and  in  those  of  other 
dramatists.  His  fame  as  a  writer  of 
plays  was,  however,  rapidly  growing  and 
his  genius  was  fast  being  appreciated 
by  those  of  all  ranks  and  stations. 

It  is  supposed  that  Shakespeare 
withdrew  from  London  and  settled 
permanently  in  Stratford  about  1610 
or  1612.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
seems  to  have  been  spent  in  ease  and 
relaxation,  only  three  plays  being  pro- 
duced after  his  retirement.  On  the 
25th  of  March,  1616,  he  probably  exe- 
cuted his  will,  his  death  occurring  on 
the  23rd  of  April  in  the  same  year, 
and  on  the  fifty-second  anniversary 
of  his  birth. 


Shakespeare's  Work. 

The  space  of  time  in  which  Shakes- 
peare produced  his  principal  plays  and 
poems  may  be  divided  into  four  dif- 
ferent periods. 

The  first  of  these  periods  is  the 
period  of  the  love  plays.  It  covers  the 
production  of  ** Love's  Labor's  Lost," 
"The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  "Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona,"  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  (the  first  real  tragedy)  and 
"All's  Well  That  Ends  Well." 

The  second  division  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  period  of  the  historical 
plays  and  includes  "Richara  II," 
"Richard  III,"  and  "King  John." 
Then  comes  a  break  in  the  advent  of 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,  in  which 
Shakespeare  reached  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  art.  This  semi-tragedy  is 
followed  by  the  pure  comedy  of 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  after  which 
comes  the  mingling  of  wit  and  history 
in  "Falstaff,"  "Henry  IV,"  "Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor     and  "Henry  V." 


From  these  he  turned  to  love  again, 
this  time  in  its  lighter  phases  and 
wrote  **Much  Ado  About  Nothing* 
"As  You  Like  It"  and  "Twelfth 
Night." 

In  the  third  period  Shakespeare's 
mind  evinces  a  decided  change.  The 
fall  of  many  of  his  powerful  friends 
cast  a  shadow  over  his  entire  life  and 
caused  his  great  soul  to  burst  forth  in 
the  passion  of  the  tragedies.  This 
phase  of  his  genius  is  represented  by 
"Julius  Caesar,"  "Hamlet,"  "Measure 
for  Measure,"  "Othello,"  "Macbeth," 
"Lear,"  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  "An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,"  "Coriolanus," 
"Timon." 

The  fourth  and  last  period  marks 
another  change.  The  peace  and  joy 
of  former  days  returns  and  we  find 
the  gjeat  poet  embodying  his  peren- 
nial youth  in  such  pieces  of  rare  beau- 
tv  as  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  "Cmbel- 
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The  Personality  and  Genius  of  the  Poet. 


Of  the  personality  of  our  master 
poet,  we  know  scarcely  an)rthing  but 
what  we  can  conjecture  from  his  writ- 
ings  and  the  little  purely  biographical 
matter  that  exists  concerning  him.  But 
even  from  his  works  we  can  guess 
only  a  slight  portion  of  his  true  pei- 
sonality  for  in  the  portrayal  of  many 
and  diversified  characters,  his  own 
character  is  obliterated  and  the  one 
avenue  of  entrance  to  the  inner  man 
is  closed.  Some  persons  believe  that 
Shakespeare  has  put  himself  most  in 
Hamlet  but  there  are  many  things  in 
the  conception  of  the  Danish  prince 
that  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  na- 
ture of  him  whom  we  would  imagine 
to  have  created  the  great  plays.  Dr. 
Stopford  Brooke  sees  the  man  Shakes- 
peare in  the  epilogue  to  "The  Tem- 
pest." 


"Now  my  charms  are  all  o'erthrown, 
And  what  strength  I  have  's  mine  own; 
Which  is  most  faint:  now  *tis  true, 
I  must  be  here  confined  by  you, 
Or  sent  to  Naples.     Let  me    not. 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got. 
And  pardoned  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island  by  your  spell; 
But  release  me  from  my  bands, 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands. 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fails. 
Which  was  to  please.    Now  I  want 
Spirit  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant; 
And  my  ending  is  despair, 
Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer; 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 
As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  be, 
,  Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free." 


This  is  one  of  the  last  things  he 
ever  wrote,  and  its  cry  for  forgive- 
ness, its  taJe  of  inward  sorrow  only 
to  be  relieved  by  prayer,  give  us  some 


dim  insight  into  how  the  silence  of 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life  was 
passed;  while  its  declaration  of  his 
aim  in  writing,  which  was  to  please — 
the  true  definition  of  the  artist's  aim, 
if  the  pleasure  he  desires  to  give  be 
noble — should  make  us  very  cautious 
in  our  efforts  to  define  his  character 
from  bis  works. 

Shakespeare  was  the  artist  and  the 
artist  writes  not  to  reveal  himself. 
Shakespeare  created  men  and  women, 
he  did  not  merely  use  his  own  person- 
al characteristics  in  various  combina- 
tions to  form  supposedly  different 
persons.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
he  knew  the  world,  he  was  familiar 
with  all  the  types  that  dwell  therein 
and  in  picturing  life  he  made  use  of 
this  knowledge  by  producing  many 
varied  kinds  of  people  and  using  their 
action  upon  one  another  to  form  the 
different  situations  and  towards  a 
climax. 

In  regard  to  the  genius  of  Shakes- 
peare,— it  was  universal.  Mr.  Brooke 
says  "In  creative  power,  in  impassion- 
ed conception,  and  execution,  in  plen- 
teousness,  in  the  continuance  of  his 
romantic  feeling,  Shakespeare  was  the 
greatest  artist  that  the  modern  world 

has  known When  pedantry 

took  the  place  of  gaiety,  and  sensual 
the  place  of  imaginative  love  in  the 
drama,  and  artificial  art  the  place  of 
that  art  which  is  itself  nature ;  Shakes- 
peare preserves  to  the  last,  the  natural 
passion,  the  simple  tenderness,  the 
sweetness,  gjace  and  fire  of  the  youth- 
ful Elizabethan  poetry."  And  A. 
William  Schlegel  in  speaking  of  the 
strength  of  the  homage  accorded 
Shakespeare,  says,  "Shakespeare  is 
the  pride  of  his  nation.  .  .  He  was 
the   idol   of   his   contemporaries  and 
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after  the  interval  of  Puritanical  fana- 
ticism .  .  .  his  fame  began  to  re- 
vive with  more  than  its  original 
brightness  toward  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  and  since  that  period 


it  has  increased  with  the  progress  of 
time.  And  for  centuries  to  come,  I 
speak  with  confidence,  it  will  continue 
to  gather  strength  like  an  Alpine  ava- 
lanche at  every  period  of  its  descent" 


SHAKESPEARE'S    SONNETS 


Herein  the  mighty  Shakespeare  wrote  his 

thought, 
'Tis    here   he  shows    his   love  for  human 

kind, 
It  is  the  noblest  work  of  all  he  wrought, 
'Tis  here  we  see  the  sweetness  of  his  mind. 

For  consolation  in  the  hours  of  care, 

For  soothing  words  when  grief  doth  hedge 

us  round. 
When  fortune's  ills  are  more  than  we  can 

bear. 
We  seek  these  pages  where  they  so  abound. 


He  knew  the  lowest  depths,  and  heights 

sublime. 
He  knew  the  miseries  manifold  of  earths 
This  poet  bom  for  ev'ry  age  and  clime— 
And  fears  that  haunt  us  from  our  day  of 
birth. 

Oh,  friend  of  mine  I  when  disap- 
pointments keen 

Gnaw  at  thy  heart,  read  Shakes- 
peare's word  serene. 

IViUiam  A.  T.  Sione. 


THE    SCARCITY    OF    POETRY 


A  pretty  discussion  has  been 
started  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  amiable  Springfield  Republican  to 
explain  why  so  little  poetry  is  pub- 
lished in  these  days.  The  Chronicle 
of  Brookline,  Mass.,  comments  on  the 
utterance  of  The  Republican  and 
takes  a  slightly  different  stand,  and 
no  doubt  other  papers,  which  have 
the  time  and  the  inclination  to  con- 
sider matters  of  literature,  will  also 
have  something  to  say.  Therefore 
we  may  as  well  join  in  the  chorus, 
^ays  the  N.  Y.  Times  Saturday  Re- 


view. The  Springfield  Republican  is 
of  the  opinion  that  a  great  plenty  of 
good  poetry  is  printed  to-day,  but 
that  there  is  no  public  for  it.  The 
Chronicle  leans  to  the  view  that  the 
tendencies  of  the  time  are  opposed 
to  the  production  of  much  poetry.  It 
holds  that  the  poet  is  not  sufficiently  re- 
warded in  these  days  to  encourage  men 
of  poetic  talent  to  take  up  seriously  the 
business  of  writing  verse.     It  says  : 

"Poetry,  of  course,  together  with 
every  other  efflorescence  of  the  emo- 
tions, belongs  to  the  highest  type  ol 
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civilization,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  danger  of  its  extinction  arises 
chiefly  from  bread-and-butter  con- 
siderations. We  must,  in  brief,  keep 
the  poets  contented,  or  they  will  en- 
ter some  more  lucrative  occupa- 
tion.** 

Both  of  these  views  have  much  to 
commend  them.  The  average  poetry 
of  the  day,  as  found  in  the  literary 
periodicals,  is  not  of  the  highest 
order,  yet  most  of  it  shows  some 
reason  for  existence.  Its  weakness 
lies  in  its  want  of  genuine  creative 
force.  The  great  mass  of  published 
poetry  is  composed  of  echoes  of  the 
masters.  In  this  it  is  like  the  bulk 
of  published  and  performed  music. 
That  there  is  no  interested  public 
for  this  kind  of  poetry  is  undeniable. 
People  do  not  go  in  search  of  new 
poetry  as  they  do  of  new  novels. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  that  a 
poem  was  not  good  until  it  had  been 
much  used.  By  this  he  meant  that 
poems  which  had  been  read  and  re- 
read were  those  which  revealed  their 
secrets.  The  passing  verse  of  the 
periodicals  is  not  verse  which  people 
will  read  and  reread.  For  that  they 
have    the    works    of    the    masters. 


which  are  new  to  every  succeeding 
generation.  Those  who  really  hun- 
ger for  poetic  reading  will  always 
turn  to  the  pages  of  the  elect,  and 
not  go  in  search  of  food  for  their 
souls  in  the  pages  of  the  magazines. 
The  collected  poems  of  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
the  rest  are  the  most  powerful  oppo- 
sition to  the  aspiring  poet  of  to-day. 
But  when  Tennyson  began  to 
write  there  was  already  a  mass  of 
poetry  in  book  form.  Yet  Tennyson 
began  to  be  read,  for  he  was  recog- 
nized as  a  new  voice.  If  to-day  any 
poet  were  to  arise  who  would  attract 
attention  he  would  be  read,  and  his 
works  would  be  printed.  Such  a 
lot  fell  to  Rudyard  Kipling.  It  fell 
to  William  Morris.  But  there  is  not 
a  little  truth  in  The  Brookline  Chron- 
icle^s  idea  that  some  men  who  could 
write  good  poetry  find  more  suitable 
outlets  for  their  powers.  If  a  man 
comes  who  is  irresistibly  driven  to 
utter  himself  in  poetry,  and  cannot 
be  led  to  seek  any  other  channel,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  that  many  thousands  of 
people  will  wish  to  read.  His  poems 
will  be  published. 


Mark  Twain  is  so  well  known  by  his 
pseudonym  that  people  frequently  ad- 
dress him  as  Mr.  Twain,  until  his  identity 
has  assumed  a  sort  of  Jekyll-and-Hyde 
duality.  It  remained  for  the  ever-in- 
genious office-boy  to  carry  the  dual  iden- 
tity theory  to  its  utmost  development. 
Mr.  Clemens  called  at  a  publishing  house, 
but  the  man  he  wanted  to  see  was  absent. 
To  make  sure  that  his  visit  should  be  re- 
ported, and  having  no  card  with  him, 
he  gave  both  his  names  to  the  office  boy. 


This  was  the  latter' s  report  to  his  superior : 
**Mr.  Clemens  was  here.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  see  Mark  Twain.  ** 

"Dorothy  South,"  by  George  Cary 
Eggleston,  author  of  **  A  Carolina 
Cavalier,"  is  announced  for  early  pub- 
lication. This  is  a  descriptive  tale  of 
Virginia,  and  of  the  happy  years  just 
before  the  war.  Mr.  Eggleston  gives  us 
a  most  fascinating  picture  of  Virginia's 
golden  age. 
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Why  have  these  booker  had 
such  a  large  sale? 

"  BOOK  NE WrS ''  believes  that  of  the  novels  published  within  the 
past  four  years,  the  following  have  had  the  largest  sales : 


David  Harum, 

Richard  Carvel, 

Janice  Meredith, 

When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower, 

To  Have  and  to  Hold, 

The  Crisis, 

The  Cavalier, 

The  Right  of  Way, 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre, 

The  Sky  Pilot, 

The  Ruling  Passion, 

Audrey, 

An  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters, 

The  Eternal  City, 

Eleanor, 


The  Man  from  Glengarry, 

Marietta, 

Kim, 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King, 

In  Connection  With  the  De  Wil- 
loughby  Claim, 

Eben  Holden, 

D'riandl, 

Quincy  Adams  Sawyer, 

Blennerhassett, 

Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden, 

The  Master  Christian, 

Lazarre, 

Monsieur  Beaucaire, 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana, 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes. 


A  best- selling  book  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  best  written  book,  and 
we  could  doubtless  find  many  works  that,  technically  speaking,  deserve  a 
higher  place  in  the  ranks  of  fiction  than  do  these.  But  within  the  past  few 
years,  the  number  of  general  readers  has  so  greatly  increased  that  the  public 
has  assumed  the  attitude  of  critic  wherefore  books  are  judged  from  a  more 
generalized  standpoint,  and  it  is  not  always  manifest  wherein  lies  the  charm 
of  many  much-demanded  novels. 

Therefore,  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  an  individual  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  readers  themselves,  on  the  subject,  inquiring  which  of  the 
above  books  that  they  have  read  do  they  consider  best  and  what  are  their 
reasons  for  so  esteeming  it. 

If  no  objection  is  stated  by  the  writers,  we  shall  take  it  for  granted  that 
we  have  the  privilege  of  publishing  in  the  next  issue  of  **  Book  News  *'  as- 
many  of  such  letters  received  as  our  space  will  permit. 
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To  the  sage  the  road  is  long  that  leads  from  grief  to  despair ;  it  is  a  road 
untraveled  by  wisdom. — Good  Cheer  Nuggets, 

Poetry,  is,  after  all,  more  than  ornament ;  it  is  stuff  of  the  very  essence 
of  a  moment  when  life  is  at  its  keenest  and  highest  and  broadest. — Forces  ifi 
Fiction, 

There  comes  an  occasion  in  every  man*s  life  when  the  opportunity  is 
suddenly  thrust  upon  him  to  try  his  mettle  .  .  .  Fortunate  is  he  who 
unconsciously  and  instantly  responds  to  the  best  that  is  in  him. — Gray  stone. 

Reason  is  not  to  be  chained  around  the  ankle  with  retorts  and  balances 
like  a  convict  with  ball  and  chain. — The  New  World  and  the  New  Thought, 

The  welfare  of  others  is  essential  to  every  man,  however  independent 
he  seems « — A  Book  of  Secrets. 

Life,  with  all  its  pains  and  pleasures,  is  largely  what  we  make  it  by  our 
thought. — Good  Cheer  Nuggets, 

Light  without  love,  intellect  without  heart,  is  diabolical. — Lenten 
Preaching, 

No  matter  what  we  wish  to  be  or  to  do,  through  recognition  of  and 
conformity  to  the  principle  of  attraction^  it  becomes  possible. — The  Will  to 
Be  WeU, 

Much  valuable  time  is  spent  in  giving  advice  to  others  that  is  neither 
needed  nor  desired. — Dominion  and  Power, 

There  is  a  region  where  all  inspiration  is  one,  where  the  soul  breathes  a 
hidden  air  of  which  it  may  outbreathe  a  bit  as  poetry,  or  music,  love,  wisdom, 
peace  or  beauty. — A  Book  of  Secrets, 
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POETRY  FROM  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


A  TOAST  TO  OUR  NATIVE  LAND. 

From  Bramble  Brae^ 

.  .  Robert  Bridges, 

Huge  and  alert,  irascible  yet  strong, 

We  make  our  fitful  way   'mid  right  and 

wrong. 
One  time  we  pour  out  millions  to  be  free, 
Then  rashly  sweep  an  empire  from  the  sea ! 
One  time  we  strike  the  shackles  from  the 

slaves, 
And  then,  quiescent,  we  are  ruled  by  knaves. 
Often  we  rudely  break  restraining  bars, 
And  confidently  reach  out  towards  the  stars. 

Yet  under  all  there  flows  a  hidden  stream 
Sprung  from  the  Rock  of  Freedom,  the 

great  dream 
Of  Washington  and  Franklin,  men  of  old 
Who  knew  that  freedom  is  not  bought  with 

gold. 
This  is  the  I^ind  we  love,  our  heritage, 
Strange  mixture  of  the  gross  and  fine,  yet 

sage 
And  full  of  promise— destined  to  be  great. 
Drink  to  Our  Native  I^nd  I    God  Bless  the 

State. 


REVEALED. 

hrom  PoemSy  .  .  Wilfred  E.  Chase. 

There  is,  in  truth,  no  power  of  ill, 
But  all  obeys  Jehovah's  will. 
Unbroken  white, — but  blind  are  we ; 
He  sendeth  shadows,— then  we  see. 


Are  they  transients  of  the  soul  ? 

Have  they  worth,  or  are  they  vain? 
If  they  written  were  in  books. 

Were  it  any  gain  ? 
Thoughts  and  passions  of  the  mind, 

Could  they  rightly  be  expressed, 
Might  the  veriest  folly  prove, 

Or  wisdom's  rare  bequest. 
But  to  render  these  aright. 

True  and  vivid  as  the  fly. 
Whose  the  poet's,  artist's  skill  ? 

They're  bom  to  die. 
Save  as  some  one  gifted  highly, — 
Homer,  Shakespeare,  Browning,  Shelley,— 

Does  the  business  of  expression. 

Gives  the  world  its  best  possession? 


COME  QUICKLY,  SPRING ! 
From  The  Nameless  Hero  and  Other  Foems^ 
.  .  James  B,  Anderson. 

Hail,  welcome  birds  I  exultant  sing. 

And  herald  Spring  advancing  near. 
The  gladsome  news  to  mortals  bring. 
Our  hopes  to  raise,  our  hearts  to  cheer. 

Come,  dancing  sunbeam,  play  and  glance 
So  noiseless,  voiceless  with  thy  glee; 

Oh  come,  caress,  coquet  perchance, 
Nor  vanish  ere  the  blush  can  flee  1 


EXPRESSION. 

From  Briers  of  Wild-Rose^ 
.  .  Preston  Gurney. 

Unrecorded,  come  and  go 

Thoughts  and  passions  of  the  mind. 
On  the  form,  the  face,  they  gleam. 

But  leave  no  trace  behind. 


The  earth  will  greet  thy  maiden  kiss, 
And  cloudless  skies  reflect  thy  love. 

And  wordless  songs  and  voiceless  bliss 
Arise  and  fill  the  air  above. 


Come  quickly.  Spring,  disperse  the  gloonif 
Sweet  messenger  from  God  thoti  art ; 

Come  kiss  the  sleeping  buds  to  bloom, 
Unfold  the  blossoms  of  the  heart  I 
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Richard  Harding  Davis's  new 
serial  story  "Captain  Macklin/'  be- 
gins in  the  April  Scribner's,  It  will 
run  through  six  numbers,  with  illus- 
trations by  Walter  A.  Clark.  "The 
Gloucester  Fishermen,"  by  James  B. 
Connelly,  is  a  fresh  and  stirring  ac- 
count of  sea  life;  D.  C.  Oilman  has  a 
reminiscent  paper  on  "Some  Note- 
worthy Scholars;"  and  "The  Evolu- 
tion of  a  Girl's  Ideal,"  by  Qara  E. 
Laughlin,  is  an  original  study,  told  in 
the  form  of  an  autobiography. 

The  opening  article  in  Harpei^s  is 
by  A.  Maurice  Low,  entitled  "Wash- 
ington Society,"  and  gives  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  sociaJ  life  during  the  season 
at  the  Capital.  A  literary  article  of 
peculiar  interest  is  "Dickens  and  His 
Books,"  by  Percy  Fitzgerald;  and 
Professor  Jastrow  gives  the  final  re- 
sults of  the  investigations  among  the 
recently  discovered  ruins  of  "The 
Palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar."  JThe 
usual  short  stories  and  poems  com- 
plete the  number. 

The  third  of  Cole's  wood-engrav- 
ings of  Old  Spanish  Masters  in  the 
Century  appears  as  frontispiece  in  the 
April  number.  This  subject  is  the 
"Head  of  a  Young  Man,"  by  Velas- 
quez. The  contribution  to  the  papers 
on  the  Great  West  is  by  Noah  Brooks ; 
while  the  illustrations  by  Remington 
for  this  article  include  some  novel  sub- 
jects, such  as  "A  Lane  Through  the 
Buffalo  Herd,"  and  "Moonlight  in  the 
Western  Desert." 

Among  the  illustrated  articles  in 
Munseys  are  "The  Cathedral  of  St. 
John,"  by  Richard  H.  Titherington ; 
"The  Race  for  Sea  Power,"  by  Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilkes;  and  "The  Presi- 
dent's Secretary,"  by  J.  Callan 
O'Lauglin.     There  are  new  instiall- 


ments  of  the  serial  and  short  stories 
and  storiettes  by  well  known  writers. 

Lippincotfs  publishes  as  its  com- 
plete novel  a  love-  story  of  the  West 
Indies  by  John  S.  Durham,  Ex-Min- 
ister  to  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo. 
The  setting  of  "Diane,  Priestess  of 
Haiti,"  is  therefore  drawn  from  sight, 
while  the  plot  shows  a  marvelous 
imagination.  "And  Other  Considera- 
tions," by  Mary  Catharine  Hews,  is  a 
pathetic  story  with  a  humorous  side 
to  it  about  two  old  farmers  and  a 
piece  of  land  which  one  of  them  owns 
and  the  other  wants. 

Eben  E.  Rexford,  the  authority  on 
flowers  and  gardens,  presents  one  of 
his  practical  papers  c«i  "A  Garden  of 
Native  Plants,"  and  tells  just  what  to 
do  in  that  sort  of  a  garden  at  this  sea- 
son ;  and  the  article  by  J.  G.  Rosen- 
garden  on  "German  Influence  in 
America"  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  on  the  subject  by  an  author- 
ity. 

B.  F.  Fisher  has  an  interesting 
paper  on  "Vesuvius,  Destroyer  of 
Cities,"  which  opens  the  April  Cosmo- 
politan, Timely  contributions  are 
"The  Influence  of  Victor  nugo,"  by 
Edmund  Gosse,  and  "A  Qever  Em- 
peror and  a  Confederation  of  Na- 
tions," by  John  Brisben  Walker. 
Vance  Thompson  has  something  in- 
teresting to  say  about  "Zealand 
Beauties ;"  and  the  usual  short  stories 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  num- 
ber. 

"Along  the  Mississippi,"  by  John 
Swain,  is  the  opening  paper  in  Ains-- 
lee's.  The  illustrated  articles  are  by 
Anne  O'Hagan  and  Harvey  Suther- 
land, and  the  usual  short  stories  arc 
by  well-known  writers. 
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"The  New  York  Subway,"  by  Wil- 
liam R.  Stewart,  is  the  opening 
article  in  Pearson's,  "The  Story  of 
the  States"  is  continued  by  Earl 
Mayo,  who  writes  on  "Montana;" 
"Our  Descent  From  Monkeys"  is  de- 
scribed by  S.  S.  Buckman;  and  there 
are  interesting  papers  by  J.  Turner- 
Turner,  Marcus  Woodward,  Ernest 
H.  Rydall  and  others. 

The  opening  article  in  McClure's 
is  by  Lincoln  Steffins,  and  tells  in  an 
interesting  manner  of  "The  Over- 
worked President."  "Rembrandt"  is 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  John  La 
Farge;  "Marconi's  Own  Story"  is  re- 
corded by  Henry  H.  McClure;  and 
there  are  short  stories  by  Stewart  Ed- 
ward White,  Franklin  Clarkin,  L  K. 
Friedman  and  Edwin  Ovatt. 

Among  the  articl<=^  of  interest  in 
the  Woman's  Home  Companion  arc 
"The  Easter  Flower  Market,"  by 
Waldon  Fawcett;  "The  Pisgah 
Church,"  by  Harriet  A.  Nash;  and 
"The  Lincoln  National  Museum,"  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Calver.  Short  stories  by 
well  known  writers  add  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  number. 

Chief  among  the  attractive  features 
of  the  Easter  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
is  the  opening  installment  of  Helen 
Keller's  own  story  of  her  life.  There 
is  a  personal  article  about  "The 
President's  Daughter,"  accompanied 
by  a  hitherto  unpublished  picture  of 
Miss  Roosevelt,  and  a  pretty  story  of 
the  singing  of  Easter  carols  in  a  New 
York  belfry  on  Easter  morning. 
Neltje  Blanchan  tell  "Why  the  Birds 
Come  and  Go,"  and  The  Journal's 
two  serials.  "Those  Days  in  Old  Vir- 
ginia" and  "The  Russells  in  Chicago," 
are  given  space.  The  new  children's 
department,  called  "The  Good-Time 
Garden,"  begins  in  this  number.  Mr. 
Bok  discusses  several  timely  subjects 
on   the   editorial   page,   chief   among 


them  the  growing  tendency  of  the 
American  father  to  neglect  the  com- 
panionship of  his  children.  The  il- 
lustrations, which  are  numerous,  in- 
clude one  of  Mr.  Taylor's  pictures  of 
Southern  life,  and  a  double  page  of 
college  g^rls  at  their  studies. 

Among  the  contents  of  the  April 
House  and  Garden  are  "An  Archi- 
tect's Garden  and  the  Making  of  It;" 
"Laws  of  Beauty ;"  "A  House  Recent- 
ly Completed  at  Tuxedo  Park,"  and 
"The  Ornamental  Movement  of 
Water  in  City  Streets." 

"Farming  Out  Convicts,"  by  Ben- 
jamin F.  Blacjcbum,  is  the  first  paper 
in  Frank  Leslie's.  "Northern  Ken- 
tucky in  War.  Time"  is  described  by 
John  Uri  Lloyd;  "Samuel  M.  Jones, 
Golden  Rule  Mayor  of  Toledo,"  is 
the  subject  of  an  article  by  El  wood 
Saulsbury ;  and  short  stories  by  Eliza 
W.  Durbin,  Charles  R.  MacAuley  and 
Leo  Crane  complete  the  number. 

Everybody's  Magazine  opens  with 
an  interesting  article  by  Eugene  P. 
Lyle,  Jr.,  on  "A  Prince  of  E)eep-Sea 
Science."  "Girls  of  Many  Nations,'' 
are  represented  by  full  page  drawings 
by  Fenrhyn  Stanlaws ;  "Modem  Qiff- 
Dwellers"  are  described  by  Herbert 
K.  Job ;  there  are  new  chapters  of  the 
serial  "Tangled  Up  in  Beulah  Land," 
and  short  stories  by  well-known  writ- 
ers. 

W.  Bert  Foster's  story,  "With  Col- 
ors Flying,"  is  the  complete  novel  in 
the  Argosy,  The  serials  are  continu- 
ed, and  among  the  contributors  to  the 
short  stories  are  Elizabeth  Harman, 
Elliot  Walker,  Jared  L.  Fuller  and 
Matthew  White,  Jr. 

"The  True  Story  of  Paul  Revere's 
Ride,"  by  Charles  F.  Gettemy,  is  the 
opening  paper  in  the  New  England 
Magazine.    "The  United  States  Naval 
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Torpedo  Station.,"  is  described  by 
Grace  Herreshoff;  William  T.  Davis 
has  an  interesting  article  on  Daniel 
Webster;  and  there  are  stories  by 
Edgar  Fawcett,  I.  McRoss  and  others. 

The  novelette  that  opens  the  Smart 
Set,  "The  Ambition  of  the  Baron/' 
by  Marvin  Dana — is  a  story  combin- 
ing many  and  varied  virtues.  It  1*. 
primarily,  a  romantic  love-story, 
wherein  a  series  of  surprising  events 
develops  a  happy  issue.. 

"In  Arcadia,"  by  'Ruth  Parsons 
Milne,  is  the  narrative' of  a  wooing, 
in  which  a  novel  situation  is  amusing- 
ly portrayed.  Cecil  Charles  contri- 
butes a  strong  psycholdgical  story,  en- 
titled "His  Delicate  Mission;"  "The 
Pilgrimage  of  Lucy/'  by  Gertrude  F. 
Lynch,  is  a  delicious  bit  of  comedy; 


while  "At  the  Army  and  Navy  Club," 
by  M.  T.  Maltby,  is  a  story  of  naval 
life,  told  with  simplicity  and  strength. 
"The  Science  of  the  Sea"  is  a  most 
interesting  article,  contributed  by 
Prince  Albert  of  Monaco.  In  it  he 
details  briefly  the  merits  of  oceano- 
graphy, a  science  to  which  he  is  de- 
voted and  in  which  he  is  an  authority, 
for  this  sovereign  prince  is  a  savant 
as  well. 

The  April  Country  Life  of  America 
is  a  spring  number  with  special  cover 
in  colors  by  Walter  K.  Stone,  and  an 
increased  number  of  pages.  The  re- 
markable series  in  wild  animal  photo- 
graphy is  represented  with  camera 
shots  of  foxes  and  rattlesnakes  taken 
at  close  quarters  under  unique  cir- 
cumstances. 


BEST     SELLING      BOOKS 


lATURALLY  enough,  con- 
sidering the  wide-spread 
popularity  of  **To  Have 
and  To  Hold,"  **  Audrey'' 
rather  early  takes  a  foremost 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
best  selling  books.  Among 
new  fiction,  however,  it 
stands  alone,  having  for  companions 
on  the  list  chiefly  works  of  some  three 
or  four  months,  in  many  cases,  longer 
standing,  such  as  **The  Right  of 
Way,"  **  The  Ruling  Passion," 
'*  Circumstance,"  etc. 

In  **  miscellany,'  two  works  come 
prominently  to  the  front.  **  Ulysses  " 
as  might  be  expected,  is  already  a 
much  sought-after  book,  while  the 
merits  of  Benjamin  Kidd*s  **  Prin- 
cipals of  Western  Civilization' '  are  not 
passing  by  unhonored .     Nevertheless . 


save  for  these,  there  appear  no 
changes  on  the  list,  *'  The  Making  of 
an  American,"  **  Up  From  Slavery," 
**01d  Time  Gardens"  and  a  few 
others  still  appearing  as  the  miscel- 
laneous works  now  in  greatest  demand. 

At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia : 

**  Audrey,"  by  Mary  Johnston. 

"The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 

**  If  I  were  King,"  by  Justin  H  McCarthy. 

**  History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady,"  by 
Lucas  Malet. 

**  The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters," 
by  Geo.  Douglas. 

•*  The  Pines  of  Lory,"  by  J.  A.  Mitchell. 

**  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  by 
A.  C  Hegan. 
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•*My  Lady  Peggy   Goes  to  Town,"   by  **  Audrey,"  by  Mary  Johnston. 

Frances  A.  Mathews.  a  Circumstance/*  by  S.  Weir  MitcheU. 

**  Ulysses,"  by  Stephen  Phillips.  **  The  Ruling  Passion,"  by  Henry  Van 

*  *  Up  From  Slavery, » '  by  Booker  T.  Wash-  ^J^^- 
ington. 

"The  Making  of  an  American,"  by  Jacob 
Riig.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

**  Western     Civilization,"    by    Benjamin  *  Old   Time  Gardens,"  by  Alice  Konc 

Kidd.  Earle. 

<*  James  Russell  Lowell,"  by  Horace  B. 

Scudder. 

**  Ulysses,"  by  Stephen  Phillips. 
**  The  Making  of  an  American,"  by  Jacob 
At  Wanamaker*s,  New  York :  A.  Riis. 

FICTION.  •  "  Up  Pro^  Slavery,"  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 

ington. 
**  Audrey,"  by  Mary  Johnston.  ,,  ,^     ,.      .    ^.  ,  ^  ,     •        ^        m 

^  **  Studies  m  History  and  Junsprndcnce," 

"  The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gilbert  Parker.      ^^  j^^^^  ^^^^ 

**  The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 

**  Circumstance,"  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  

"The  Ruling  Passion,"  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke. 
-  In  the  Fog,"  by  Richaid  Haiding  Davis.         ^^  ^  ^^^f^^  ^^^^  ^^  Company's, 

Boston,  Mass.  : 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

iaioi^x3,i^i^n.i:NX3,vuo.  FICTION. 

**  The  Principles  of  Western  Civilization,"  .4  ^he  Right  of  Way."  by  GUbert  Parker, 

by  Benjamin  Kidd.  „  ^im,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

"  A  Sailor's  Log,"  by  Robley  D.  Evans.  ..  ^^^  History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady," 

"  Up  From  Slavery,"  by  Booker  T.  Wash-  by  Lucas  Malet. 

^^^o^-  «« In  the  Fog,"  by  Richard  Harding  Daria. 

*•  The  Making  of  an  American,"  by  Jacob  ,.  yy^^  y^^^  p^„,  Glengarry,"  by  Ralph 

^-  ^"®-  Connor. 

**  A  Multitude  of  Counsellors,"  by  J.  N.  u^y^^  Ruling  Passion,"  by  Henry  Van 


Lamed. 

"The    Strenuous    Life,"   by    Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


Dyke. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

**  Lives  of  the  Hunted,"  by  Ernest  Scton- 
Thompson. 
At  Little,  Brown  and   Company's,         **  The  Making  of  an  American,"  by  Jacob 
Boston,  Mass.  :  A.  Riis. 

♦*On    the  Great    Highway,"    by  James 
FICTION.  Crcelnian. 

**  The  Colonials,"  by  Allen  French.  "James  Russell  Lowell,"  by  Horace  B- 

**The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady,"      Scudder. 
by  Lucas  Malet.  *♦  American  Traits,  "by  Hugo  Munstcrberg. 

♦•  Kate  Bonnet,"  by  Frank  R.  Stockton.  **  A  Sailor's  Log,"  by  Robley  D.  Evans. 
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BIOGRAPHY 

AND 

REMINISCENCES 

Five  Stuart  PrinceMet.  Margaret  of 
Scotland,  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  Mary  of 
Orange,  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  Sophia  of 
Hanover.  Edited  by  Robert  S.  Rait.  Il- 
lustrated.   33^  pp.    Indexed. 

Holman  Hunt.  By  George  C.  William- 
son, Litt  D.  This  addition  to  Bell's  minia- 
ture series  of  painters  opens  with  a  frontis- 
piece which  reproduces  "The  Light  of  the 
World"  at  Keblc  College.  Other  works 
by  Holman  Hunt  are  reproduced  in  some- 
what dusky  photographs.  In  a  very  brief 
form,  Hunt's  life  is  sketched,  his  art  is  dis- 
cussed, his  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood 
described,  and  the  eight  pictures  selected 
for  reproduction  are  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
tremely literary  criticism.    64  pp.    32mo. 

Immanuel  Kant.  His  life  and  doctrines. 
By  Frederich  Paulsen.  Translated  from 
the  revised  German  edition  by  J.  E. 
Creighton  and  Albert  Lefevre.  This  is  the 
seventh  volume  in  the  series  "Frommann's 
IQassiker  der  Philosophic/'  and  has  been 
ably  translated  into  the  English.  The  pres- 
ent volume  is  a  new  edition  in  which  ao 
essential  changes  have  been  made,  and 
only  here  and  there  slight  additions  and 
improvements  in  expression.  A  portrait 
of  Kant  and  Lessing  forms  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  volume.  407  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo. 

Life  of  John  Rutkin,  The.       By  W.  G. 

Collingwood.  This  is  by  no  means  merely 
a  reprint  of  the  earlier  two-volume  bicf- 
graphy.  "The  whole  has  been  rewritten," 
says  Mr.  Collingwood,  "on  somewhat  dif- 
frcnt  lines.  I  have  been  able  to  add  much 
new  biographical  detail  from  various 
sources.    ....    With  Mr.  Ruskin's  leave, 

1  have  given  a  number  of  letters  hitherto 
unpublished,  and  the  story,  unfinished  be- 
fore, is  now  brought  to  its  close."  With 
portrait.    427  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

Life  of  Napoleon  I.,  The.  By  John 
Holland  Rose,  M.  A.    With  frontispieces. 

2  vols.,  468,  529  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 
See  review  page  620. 


Memoirs  of  the  Countese  Cosel.  By 
Joseph  J.  Kraszewski.  Translated  and 
edited  by  S.  C.  de  Soissons.  Joseph  J. 
Kraszewski  is  the  leading  figure  in  the  re- 
vival of  Polish  letters  during  the  last  half 
century.  Born  in  1812  he  was  forced  to 
leave  Russian  Poland,  was  later  arrested 
by  Bismarck  when  he  took  up  the  Polish 
question  and  sentenced  to  four  and  a  half 
years'  imprisonment  for  attempted  trea- 
son. His  work  was  carried  on  both  in  ro- 
mance and  historical  studies,  of  which  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important,  endeavoring 
to  give  a  view  of  the  life  of  Augustus  II. 
and  his  courtiers  in  the  methods  of  the  his- 
torical romance  giving  close  attention  to 
historical  fact.  With  5  photogravure  por- 
traits.   336  pp.    8vo. 

Peter  III,  Emperor  of  Russia.  The 
story  of  a  crisis  and  a  crime.  By  R.  Nis- 
bet  Bain,  author  of  "The  Pupils  of  Peter 
the  Great,"  etc.  The  author  in  his  preface 
says:  "This  volume  is  an  attempt  to  con- 
struct an  authentic  and  impartial  biogra- 
phy of  the  Russian  Emperor,  Peter  III. 
Biographies  of  that  unfortunate  prince 
abound,  I  know;  many  of  these  biographies 
in  various  languages  I  have  made  it  my 
business  to  read;  yet  I  think  I  may  safely 
say  that  while  not  one  of  them  can  be  re- 
garded as  authoritative  or  even  satisfac- 
tory, most  of  them  are  obviously  fictitious. 
The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  First 
the  memory  of  Peter  has  been  so  absolute- 
ly eclipsed  by  the  brilliant  and  extraordi- 
nary woman  who  superseded  or  rather 
suppressed  him,  that  to  many  people  he  ts 
only  interesting  as  the  husband,  the  mur- 
dered husband,  of  Catharine.  His  short 
life  is  a  mere  episode  in  her  turbulent, 
dramatic  career.  In  the  second  place  most 
of  the  memoirs  relating  to  Peter  are  frank- 
ly polemical— either  campoons  or  apolo- 
gies. While  the  friends  of  Catharine  are 
obviously  interested  in  representing  Cath- 
arine's detested  husband  as  a  brutal,  vic- 
ious, irresponsible  despot,  the  friends  of 
Peter  exaggerating  his  many  amiable  per- 
sonal qualities  and  extenuating  his  unde- 
niable absurdities,  picture  him  as  simply 
and  solely  the  victim  of  an  ambitious  con- 
sort and  an  ungrateful  people.  As  usual, 
the  truth  lies  midway  between  these  two 
extremes."  The  work  is,  in  addition,  an 
attempt  to  rewrite  from  original  sources  a 
most   important  Pgrip||dfe<5^(9^  Russian 
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and  European  history,  and  a  critical  biblio- 
graphy shows  that  no  important  authority 
has  been  omitted.  The  work  is  written  di- 
rectly and  simply.  While  it  takes  nearly 
200  pages  to  cover  the  period  of  six  months 
which  passed  from  the  accession  of  Peter 
to  his  death  in  a  conspiracy  to  which  his 
wife  was  privy,  the  work  is  written  with- 
out unnecessary  detail.  199  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo. 

Stephen  Arnold  Douglas.  By  William 
Garrott  Brown.  This  biography  has  the 
special  value  of  being  the  first  careful  at- 
tempt to  form  an  estimate  of  Douglas  from 
the  point  of  view  of  this  generation.  It 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  Douglas's 
swift  rise  to  a  commanding  position  be- 
fore the  country,  and  depicts  forcibly  and 
justly  the  striking  features  of  his  career 
and  character.  Riverside  Biographical 
Series.    With  frontispiece.    141  pp.    i8mo. 
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Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  By  Edmund  Ros- 
tand. With  notes  and  introduction  bv 
Reed  Paige  Clark,  A.  B.  The  preface  of 
this  school  edition  links  the  publication  of 
the  work  in  1897  with  the  appearance  of 
the  "Cid"  in  1636,  and  "Hernani"  in  1830. 
A  biographical  sketch  precedes  and  notes 
follow,  principally  devoted  to  explanatory 
allusions  to  the  text  of  French  words, 
phrases  and  customs,  not  likely  to  be  fa- 
miliar to  the  college  or  high  school  stu- 
dent.   283  pp.    Paper.    i2mo. 

Long  Duel,  A.  A  serious  comedy  in 
four  acts.  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford.  This 
story  turns  on  the  "affairs  of  the  heart*' 
of  a  great  French  artist  and  a  worldly, 
and  but  half  faithful  English  girl.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  France — ^partly  in  Paris 
in  the  atelier  of  the  artist,  partly  in  the 
provinces.  As  youth  and  maid  they  had 
loved  each  other,  he  poor  and  struggling, 
she  ambitious  and  hasty.  She  did  not  wait 
for  his  success,  but  forsook  him  to  marry 
a  wealthy  English  peer.  He  was  left  a  bit- 
ter, disappointed  man,  but  more  than  ever 
determined  to  have  the  world  at  his  feet. 
A  widow,  she  seeks  him  out  again;  he  ar- 
ranges cold  revenge;  she  plots  and  in- 
trigues to  effect  what  she  knows  is  even 
yet  in  time  to  bring  them  happiness. 
Throughout  this  bright,  well-finished  lit- 
tle play  runs  the  pretty  parry  and  thrust 
of  the  French  idiom,  of  the  backhanded 
compliment — a  veritable  mailed  fist  in  a 
silken  glove.  151  pp.  i2mo. — N.  Y.  Mail 
and  Express. 


Ulysses.      A  drama  in  a  prologue  and 
three  acts.     By  Stephen  Phillips.     178  pp. 
i6mo. 
See  review  page  599 

EDUCATIONAL 

American  Federal  State,  The.  A 
text-book  in  civics  for  high  schools  au<i 
academies.  By  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley,  A 
M.  "This  civic's  text-book,"  says  the  au- 
thor, "is  intended  not  only  to  describe  the 
organization  and  work  of  the  different 
American  governments,  but  to  make  prom- 
inent the  relations  of  the  citizens  to  the 
government  and  to  each  other.  It  has 
been  thought  that  this  could  be  done  best 
by  considering  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  state;  that  is,  of  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  considered  as  an  organ- 
ized unit  rather  than  from  the  point  of 
view  of  government  or  of  the  individual 
citizen.  This  made  it  necessary,  first,  tu 
explain  some  of  the  more  important  prin- 
cipals of  political  science  with  practical  ap- 
plications; second,  to  show  how  the  Amer- 
ican Federal  State  became  what  it  is;  third, 
to  describe  the  National  State  (Common- 
wealth), and  local  governments;  and, 
fourth,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  politics  of 
the  State  in  regard  to  great  public  ques- 
tions, and  all  the  problems  that  concern 
it."  The  book  opens  with  a  brief  biblio- 
graphy for  school  use.  The  chapters  arc 
each  accompanied  with  a  list  of  works  and 
topics,  little  space  is  given  for  historical 
treatment  and  the  existing  conditions 
rather  than  past  development  are  described 
Topics  for  themes  and  discussion  are  ap- 
pended to  each  chapter.  The  ground  cov- 
ered is  very  extensive  and  is  presented  in 
greater  detail  than  is  usual  in  such  work^ 
588  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

Cours  Complet  de  Langue  Francalse 
Par  Maxime  Ingres.  Prof.  Ingres,  of  Chi- 
cago University,  has  prepared  here  a  first 
book  in  the  study  of  French  intended  for 
use  in  classes  of  not  over  twenty,  made  np 
of  lessons  such  as  will  impart  vocabulary, 
grammar,  literature  and  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  French.  This  broad  field  is 
rapidly  surveyed  in  thirty  lessons,  accom- 
panied with  paradigms,  extracts  from 
French  and  blank  pages  for  exercising, 
premier  volume.  Troiseme  edition.  3'4 
pp.     8vo. 

Elementary  Bqok  on  Electricity  and 
Magnetism   and   Their   Application,    An. 

By  Dugald  C.  Jackson,  C  E.,  and  John 
Prince  Jackson,  M.  E.  Illustrated.  4® 
pp.    Indexed.  pi|^^o^^y(^oOgle 
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History  of  Education.  By  E.  L.  Kemp. 
A.  M.  This  historical  sketch  of  education 
follows  a  synoptic  method.  The  chapter 
on  Oriental  nations  accepts  familiar  au- 
thorities with  no  special  research.  The 
usual  view  of  classical  education  is  pre- 
sented. Mediaeval  education,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  renaissance,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  school  are  carried 
through  steps  familiar  in  all  recent  works 
on  education.  The  work  closes  with  a 
brief  account  of  school  supervision  and 
later  pedagogical  history  in  this  country. 
Lippincott  Educational  Series*  354  pp. 
Indexed.    i2mo. 

Tartarin  da  Taratcon.  Par  Alphon.^^e 
Daudet.  Edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary 
by  C  Fontaine.  This  edition  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  widely  known  of  Dan- 
det's  stories,  presents  the  adventures  of 
the  illustrious  Tartarin  in  attractive  form 
for  school  use.  All  the  passages  that  did 
not  seem  suitable  for  the  class  room  have 
been  eliminated,  and  the  needs  of  teachers 
and  pupils  have  been  kept  constantly  in 
view.  The  notes  supply  explanations  of  all 
difficult  points,  and  a  complete  vocabulary, 
containing  all  irregular  forms  of  verbs, 
has  been  added.  With  frontispiece.  ^7 
pp.    i2mo. 


£ 
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Donnlnion  and  Power.  Studies  in  Spir- 
itual Science.  By  Charles  Brodie  Patter- 
son, author  of  "Seeking  the  Kingdom," 
etc  *The  realized  presence  of  God  in  the 
individual  life  of  man"  is  suggested  by  the 
author  in  his  preface  as  the  basis  upon 
which  this  work  proceeds.  He  is  a  lec- 
turer, now  resident  in  New  York,  on 
"new  thought"  and  "metaphysical"  sub- 
jects, instructor  in  the  art  of  breathing, 
an  editor  of  the  "Library  of  Health,"  a 
contributor  to  the  "Arena,"  and  similar 
magazines.  These  essays  follow  the  line 
and  tendency  expected  of  any  one  engaged 
in  this  work.  All  the  various  phases  of  the 
subject  which  he  has  before  him,  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual,  are  discussed  in  the 
usual  phraseology  at  present  employed  on 
these  issues.    217  pp.    i2mo. 

Forces   in    Fiction   and   Other   Essays. 

By  Richard  Burton.    177  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review  page  624. 

Kinship  of  Qod  and  Man.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Lanier.  With  an  introduction  by  the 
Hon.  Logan  E.  Bleckley.  This  volume 
summarizing  in  a  single  consecutive  dis- 
cussion the  preaching  of  a  Georgia  clergy- 
man, is  an  endeavor  to  show  "that  good 
and  evil  necessarily  grow  out  of  the  kin- 
ship of  God,  and  that  forgiveness  of  sin  is 


possible  only  through  the  incarnation  of 
God  in  us  bleaching  our  sin-stained  na- 
ture white  as  snow."  The  privilege  of  sal- 
vation after  death  is  strongly  upheld  and 
the  doctrine  of  election  is  given  an  appli- 
cation to  current  problems.  In  two  vols. 
Vol.  I.,  Good  and  Evil.    269  pp.     i2mo. 

Main-Street.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
With  a  preface  by  Julian  Hawthorne.  Here 
we  have  one  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
most  exquisite  pieces  of  writings  in  a 
form  that  must  needs  appeal  to  the  most 
fastidious  of  book  lovers.  To  the  collector 
who  desires  dainty  volumes  containing 
dainty  works,  this  book  is  indispensable. 
With  frontispiece.    61  pp.    i2mo. 

Romantic  Love  and  Personal  Beauty. 
Their  development,  causal  relations,  his- 
toric and  national  peculiarities.  By  Henry 
T.  Finck.  A  reprint  of  a  work  which  first 
appeared  in  1887,  being  a  somewhat  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  deal  from  both  the 
scientific  and  sentimental  standards  with 
the  relation  of  the  sexes.  By  a  singular 
error  Charmain,  Qeopatra's  serving-wo- 
man, is  made  masculine.  543  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo. 

FICTION 

Alabama  Sketches.  By  Samuel  Mintum 
Peck,  author  of  "Cap  and  Bells,"  etc  299 
pp.    i6mo. 

Black  Terror,  The.  A  romance  of  Rus- 
sia. By  John  K.  Leys,  author  of  'The 
Lindsays,"  etc.  A  story  of  Russian  life 
which  appeared  two  years  ago,  full  of  wild 
and  improbable  adventure  in  which  nihilism 
figures,  a  secret  nihilist  prison  and  a  sys- 
tem by  which  Siberia  is  avenged  upon 
those  who  oppose  the  organization  of  the 
black  terror.  Red  Rose  Library.  With 
frontispiece  by  Victor  A.  Searles.  340  pp. 
Paper.    i2mo. 

Blaze  of  Qlory,  A.  By  John  Strange 
Winter,  author  of  "Booties*  Baby,"  etc 
This  last  novel  of  English  life  by  John 
Strange  Winter  takes  as  its  heroine  a 
young  woman  who  is  heartsick  with  ennui 
in  a  country  town.  She  has  a  lover,  for 
whose  sake  and  in  order  to  avoid  an  unac- 
cepted suitor  she  runs  away.  After  a  sad 
life  of  adventure  she  finally  is  married,  to 
meet  the  right  man  at  last  during  the 
South  African  War,  in  which  she  is  wound- 
ed. A  certain  phase  of  English  masculine 
life  is  unsparingly  depicted.    339  pp.  i2mo. 

Breaking  the  Shackles.    By  Frank  Bar- 
rett   This  novel  opens  with  a  man  in  an 
English  prison  under  a  life  sentence  for  ^ 
murder.     The  novel  describes  prison  life,^ 
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an  escape  and  the  effort  of  an  old  military 
comrade  to  unravel  the  evidence  by  which 
he  was  convicted.  The  effort  succeeds,  but 
comes  too  late  to  be  of  full  service,  the 
novel  reaching  a  most  unexpected  and 
tragic  close.  Red  Rose  Library.  338  pp. 
Paper.     i2mo. 

Captain  JInkt,  Hero.  By  Ernest  Cros- 
by, author  of  "Plain  Talk  in  Psalm  and 
Parable."  This  is  a  satirical  novel  upon 
the  military  history  of  the  United  States 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War. 
Sam  Jinks,  hero,  is  a  real  creation,  with 
a  personality  that  is  lovable.  He  is  first 
shown  as  an  innocent  country  lad  whose 
taste  for  military  affairs  is  planted  by  a 
chance  Christmas  gift  of  lead  soldiers,  cul- 
tivated by  training  in  a  boys'  brigade,  and 
firmly  established  by  a  career  at  "East" 
Point.  "Hazing"  at  West  Point  is  satir- 
ized in  the  most  complete  and  clever  fash- 
ion, and  its  incidents  are  furthermore  made 
to  serve  a  vital  purpose  in  developing  the 
motif  of  the  entire  story,  viz.,  the  similar- 
ity of  militarism  and  savagery.  A  love  ro- 
mance beginning  at  East  Point  gives  heart 
interest  to  the  book.  Illustrations  by  Dan 
Beard.    393  pp.     i2mo. 

Captain  of  the  Gray-Horse  Troop,  The. 

By   Hamlin   Garland.     With   frontispiece. 
415  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review  page  609. 

Courtship   of   Sweet   Anne   Page,   The. 

By  Ellen  V.  Talbot.  A  brisk,  little  love 
story  incidental  to  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  telling  of  the  courtship  of 
"sweet  Anne  Page"  by  the  three  lovers, 
that  her  father,  her  mother,  and  her  own 
wilful  self  had  selected.  The  Hour  Glass 
Series.     Illustrated.     91  pp.     i6mo. 

Decoy,  The.      By  Francis  Dana.  A  novel 
of  New  England  life,  written  with  force, 
spirit  and  a  grip  of  the  realities  of  life.    315 
pp.     i2mo. 
See  With  New  Books. 

Eve  Triumphant.     Translated  from  the 
French   of   Pierre   de   Coulevaix   by   Alys 
Hallard.    419  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review  page  612. 

Fighting  Bishop,  The.  By  Herbert  M. 
Hopkins.  This  novel  shows  its  author  to 
be  a  profound  student  of  human  nature 
and  one  skilled  in  the  writing  of  simple, 
terse  English.  The  tale  is  not  one  of  com- 
plicated and  intricate  plot,  but  merely  a 
story  of  everyday  people  and  everyday 
life.  The  characters  are  really  and  plainly 
drawn  with  much  differentiation,  and  the 
book  contains  a  number  of  strong,  vivid 
descriptions,    ^yq  pp.    i2mo. 


Fogg's  Ferry.  By  C.  E.  Callahan.  A 
play  which  had  a  very  considerable  success, 
presenting  Southern  life  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  has  been  in  this  volume  transform- 
ed by  the  author  of  the  play  into  a  novel 
in  which  dramatic  conversation  is  retained. 
Illustrated.    331  pp.     i2mo. 

Frederique.     By  Marcel  Prevost.  Tranv 
lated  from  the  French  by  Ellen  Marriage 
396  pp.     i2mo. 
See  With  New  Books. 

Graystone.     By  William  Jasper  Nichols. 
With  frontispiece.    338  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review  page  606. 

in  White  and  Black.  By  W.  W.  Pen- 
son.  This  is  an  interesting,  though  by  no 
means  distinctive  story,  in  which  the  negro 
plays  a  prominent  part.  There  is  some 
quite  clever  character  sketching  managed 
in  the  book  and  an  attractive  little  lo^e 
story.  Of  the  style  of  writing,  compara- 
tively little  can  be  said,  as  it  evinces  noth- 
ing more  than  an  ordinary  handling  of 
moderately-good  but  unfinished  Englisb. 
Illustrated  by  Bert  Ball.    357  PP-    i2mo. 

Jose.  Authorized  translation  from  the 
original  of  a  Palacio  Valdes,  author  of 
"The  Joy  of  Capt.  Ribot,"  etc.  "Jose"  is 
as  unlike  "Captain  Ribot"  as  it  well  can 
be,  not  only  in  subject,  but  in  treatment, 
in  the  very  essence  of  its  being.  Whst 
Pierre  Loti  did  in  his  "Iceland  Fisher- 
man" for  the  Breton  seafaring  folk,  Valdes 
does  for  the  Spanish  fishermen  in  his  book. 
It  is  quite  interesting  to  contrast  the  meth- 
ods of  the  two  writers,  who  have  no  point 
of  contact  beyond  the  supreme  one  of  plac- 
ing before  the  reader  an  unforgettable  pic- 
ture of  a  small  and  humble  corner  of  lif**; 
for  where  the  Frenchman  interprets 
through  the  imagination,  the  Spaniard  re- 
lies upon  uncompromising  realism.  That 
conception  of  art  is  the  keynote  of  thi? 
story;  there  is  not  a  line  of  symbolism 
here,  of  interpretation,  of  poetic  ornamen- 
tation. Pierre  Loti  makes  us  see  his  Bre- 
ton fishermen  through  the  colored  glass 
of  his  own  poetic  imagination;  he  offers 
us  his  own  point  of  view:  Valdes  effaces 
himself.  It  is  the  life  itself  he  shows  i\% 
through  a  perfectly  clear  crystal.  We  for- 
get that  we  are  reading  about  these  fisher- 
folk;  we  are  seeing  them  in  their  daily  life, 
its  trials  and  hardships,  its  superstitions 
and  customs,  as  he  saw  them  himself.  This 
negative  art,  this  suppression  of  the  writers 
own  individuality,  this  eflfacement  of  word 
and  type  and  paper,  that  they  may  stand 
as  little  as  possible  between  the  reader  and 
the  story,  is  the  perfection  of  realism.  It 
is  rarely  attained.  278  pp.  i2mo.— N.  V. 
Mail  and  E^g^^|§.byGoOgle 
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Kate  Bonnet.       The  romance  of  a  pi- 
rate's daughter.     By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 
Illustrated  by  A.  I.  Keller  and  H.  S.  Pot- 
ter.   420  pp.    i2nio. 
See  review  page  603. 

Lepidus  the  Centurion.     A   Roman  of 
to-day.     By  Edwin  Lester  Arnold,  author 
of  *Thra  the  Phoenician,"  etc.    With  fron- 
tispiece.   305  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review  page  611. 

Love  in  lt»  Tenderness.  By  J.  R.  Ait- 
kin. A  vivid  imagination  and  a  command 
of  humor  and  of  pathos  are  shown  in  these 
idylic  pictures  of  Scottish  life,  and  the 
characters  which  appear  throughout  arc 
constantly  effective  and  delightful.  The 
stories  are  full  of  pathos  and  the  charac- 
ters well  thought  out.  One  can  not  but 
admire  the  youthful  minister,  burdened 
with  his  message,  struggling  against  the 
prejudice  of  the  valley;  or  the  dominie,  a 
proud  but  pure  man,  sharing  his  knov/- 
ledge  with  his  humbler  villagers.  Apple- 
ton's  Town  and  Country  Library.  317  pp. 
Paper.    i2mo. 

Lover's  Progress,  The.  Told  by  himself. 
If  some  two-thirds  of  this  volume  had 
been  omitted,  the  general  effect  might  have 
been  improved.  As  it  is,  by  skipping  every 
here  and  there  some  ten  or  twelve  pages, 
we  can  manage  to  obtain  two  or  three 
hours*  diversion.  Portions  of  the  book  are 
truly  interesting  and  amusing,  while  other 
parts  are  really  >^orth  reading  for  the  sake 
of  the  graceful  expression  and  power  of 
exquisite  description.    498  pp.     i2mo. 

Mile.  Fouchette.     By  Charles  Theodore 
Murray.     Illustrated  by  W.  H.   Richard- 
son, E.  Benson  Kennedy  and  Francis  Day. 
.^  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review  page  607. 

Melomanlacs.  By  James  Huneker.  A 
collection  of  fantastic  and  ironic  tales  In 
which  sentimental  and  conventional  no- 
tions of  music  and  musicians  are  upset. 
The  heroes  of  modern  culture,  Wagner, 
Ibsen,  Chopin,  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche 
and  Richard  Strauss,  are  handled  without 
reverence.  The  book  is  a  satire  upon  the 
Symbolist  movement  and  artistic  and  liter- 
ary Bohemia,  the  seamy  side  of  which  is 
mercilessly  set  forth.  350  pp.  i2mo. — 
Publishers'  Weekly. 

Miss  Varney's  Experience  and  Other 
Stories.  By  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly  and 
Mary  G.  Kilpatrick.  A  group  of  short 
stories,  of  which  one  "Miss  Varney's  Ex- 
perience" is  of  an  American  house  party; 
another,  "The  Wolf-Gatherers,"  is  laid  in 
North  Wales  in  970.  in  St.  Dunstan's  day; 
while  a  third,  "Hadrian  Monreale,"  is  m 
Mediaeval  Germany.  184  pp.     i6mo. 


My  Island.      By  Eilian  Hugnes,  author 
of   "Some    Aspects    of   Humanity,"    etc. 
This  book  contains  a  number  of  stories  of 
Welsh  life,  mostly  dealing  with  the  peas- 
antry.   Some  of  the  stories  are  of  children, 
and  these  are  among  the  best;  but  in  aH 
there  is  a  quiet  strength  that  is  productive 
of  excellent  result.    We  must  take  excep- 
tion to  the  practice  of  scattering  Welsn 
words  through  the  pages  in  an  attempt, 
we  suppose,  to  create  "atmosphere;"  but, 
apart  from  this,  the  general  construction 
of  the  tales  is  artistic.    Miss  Hughes  write* 
very    pleasantly    and    evidently  with    full 
knowledge  of  her  subjects;  if  she  be  not 
herself  Welsh,  she  must  have  passed  much 
time  in  Wales.     She  is  at  times  tempted 
into  a    rather    unpleasant    elusiveness    of 
thought  and  phrase,  as,  for  example,  when 
she  tells  us  that  "rhythm  is  the  beautiful 
world-symbol  of  restraint — the  bridegroom 
in    some   mystic   marriage   which   is   har- 
mony."    Which  is  probably  true;  but  i^c 
do  not  in  the  least  know  what  it  means. 
This  fault,  however,  is  not  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  as  to  spoil  one's  pleasure  in  the 
stories,  which  may  be  commended  for  their 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  pathos.    With  illus- 
trations by  Lady  Stanley.    208  pp.     i6mo. 
— Baltimore  Sun. 

Naughty  Nan.      By  John  Luther  Long, 
author  of  "Madame   Butterfly,"  etc.     418 
pp.     With  frontispiece.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  610. 

Old  Blackfrlars  in  the  Days  of  Sir  An- 
thony Van  Dyke.  By  Beatrice  Marshall, 
author  of  "Emma  Marshall,  a  Biograph- 
ical Sketch."  Illustrated.  323  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  605. 

• 
Pagan's  Cup,  The.    By    Fergus    Hume, 
author    of   "The    Mystery  of  a   Hansom 
Cab,"  etc.    This  story  opens  with  the  com- 
ing   to    a  small    English    village    of    an 
American,    apparently   a    man   of   wealth, 
who,  it  soon  develops,  has  some  strange 
hold  over  Mrs.    Gabriel,  the  widow  who 
is  at   that   time   the   head  of  the   manor. 
Pratt  the  American,  has  a  fondness  for  the 
adopted  child  of  Mrs.  Gabriel,  and  a  de- 
cided dislike  for  Mrs.  Jeal,  a  woman  lately 
come    to    the    place.      Mrs.    Gabriel    and 
Pratt  plan  a  marriage  for  the  boy  to  which 
he  is  not  at  all  inclined,  being  in  love  with 
a   very   different    person.     The    situation 
grows  more  vexed  through  the  theft  of  the 
cup  aforesaid.    The  son  of  Mrs.  Gabriel  is 
charged  with  the  crime,  whereupon  Pratt 
declares  himself  the  father  of  the  lad,  and 
takes  the  blame.     The  mystery  is  steadily 
deepened  until  cleared  and  Pratt  turns  out 
to  have  been  a   scoundrel   who  had  kid-     i 
napped  the  hero  of  the  tale  from  a  noble^SlC 
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man  to  whom  he  is  at  last  restored  with 
the  girl  of  his  heart.  290  pp.  i2mo. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Patricia  of  the  Hlllt.  By  Charles  Ken 
nett  Burrow.  The  story  deals  extensively 
but  not  aggressively  with  Irish  politics 
and  Irish  landlords.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  love  story,  and  the  love  inter- 
est is  delicate,  sweet  and  often  tense.  330 
pp.     i2mo. — Publishers'  Weekly. 

Perverts,  The.  By  William  Lee  How- 
ard, M.  D.  What  might  otherwise  be  a 
strong  novel  presenting  certain  very 
grave  problems  arising  from  the  duties  of 
parents  and  the  curse  of  inherited  weak- 
ness is  spoiled  in  this  book  by  too  much 
technicality  of  treatment  from  the  author. 
The  chief  characters  of  the  story  are  three 
children  born  to  ^  couple  after  the  parents 
have  passed  middle  age.  One  of  these,  the 
hero,  is  a  brilliant  physician,  cursed  with 
dipsomania.  He  has  two  sisters,  of  whom 
one,  after  marriage,  becomes  a  social  out- 
cast, while  the  other  develops  a  mania  for 
cruelty  and  especially  for  destroying  her 
brother.  The  plot  has  to  do  with  the  phy- 
sician's troubles  in  conquering  his  own  fail- 
ing and  in  having  his  more  violent  sister 
placed  under  proper  control.  The  situation 
is,  of  course,  abnormal,  but  the  telling  is 
so  realistic  as,  when  not  marred  in  the 
manner  we  first  noted,  to  carry  conviction 
with  it  and  thus  make  us  less  prone  to  for- 
give the  departures  in  method  and  the 
highly  melodramatic  climax.  The  author 
has  written  many  professional  papers  in 
support  of  his  theory  and  he  here  draws 
upon  them  to  a  bewildering  extent  and  in- 
troduces terms  not  to  be  found  in  the  or- 
dinary dictionary.  When  he  forgets  his 
profession  in  his  story  he  writes  simply 
and  interestingly.  388  pp.  i2mo. — Phila- 
delphia Press. 

Point  of  Honor,  The.  Being  some  ad- 
ventures of  certain  gentlemen  of  the  pis- 
tol, including  those  of  the  notorious  Sir 
Philim  Burke.  By  H.  A.  Hinkson,  author 
of  "The  King's  Deputy,"  etc.  In  this  book 
we  have  a  series  of  stories  of  Irish  society 
life  a  century  or  more  ago,  in  which  the 
whole  tenor  of  men's  lives  ran  in  brilliant 
exploits  of  wit  and  gallantry,  beginning 
usually  at  the  dinner  table  and  ending 
upon  the  duelling  field  or  in  the  church. 
There  is  in  such  a  book  too  much  crip- 
pling of  men,  too  much  drinking,  too  bar- 
baric an  idea  of  life  to  satisfy  everybody's 
taste.  But  these  tales  certainly  give  the 
flavor  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  lived. 
These  Irishmen  had  no  nerves,  scorned 
the  seclusion  of  the  library  and  the  study, 
thought  it  unmanly  to  reflect  or  to  give 
thought     to     prudence,   and  out  of  pure 


friendliness  came  to  duels  over  their  wiw 
and  shot  each  other  in  the  morning.  This 
is  another  side  of  the  romantic  age,  and 
probably  a  true  one,  emphasizing  the  m- 
sensitiveness  of  men  to  pain,  from  their 
out-of-doors  activity.  If  somewhat  brutal, 
their  way  of  life  was  at  least  healthy  and 
sane,  contrasted  with  some  aspects  of  otu- 
introspective  age.  315  pp.  i2mo. — Chicago 
Record-Herald 

Policeman  Flynn.  By  Elliott  Flower. 
In  this  book  Mr.  Flower  has  created  an 
Irish-American  character  of  unique  inter- 
est, and  has  given  a  new  type  of  humor 
to  the  world.  Flynn  is  a  resourceful  and 
honest  policeman  who  has  many  adven- 
tures— he  quells  a  riot  ,he  stops  an  auto- 
mobile, he  arrests  a  defaulter,  he  discusses 
marriage,  and  in  every  chapter  there  is  hu- 
mor and  human  nature.  A  number  of  the 
chapters  have  appeared  in  the  Century 
Magazine.  With  illustrations  by  Frederic 
Dow  Steele.  294  pp.  i2mo. — Publishers' 
Weekly. 

Political  Freshnnan,  The.  By  Bush- 
rod  Washington  James.    569  pp.    i2mo. 

Prisonera  of  the  Sea.  Written  in  Eng- 
lish prose  by  Florence  Morse  Kingsley, 
author  of  "Titus,"  etc.  An  historical 
novel  of  the  life  of  Louis  XIV,  which 
opens  with  castaways  miraculously  saved 
by  the  appearance  of  a  derelict  vessel  in 
mid-Atlantic  after  they  are  shipwrecked. 
The  party  is  carried  through  a  naval  bat- 
tle. In  the  end  the  party  reaches  an  island 
upon  which  the  "Man  of  the  Iron  Mask" 
is  imprisoned,  whose  mystery  is  made  the 
pivot  of  the  story.  Illustrated.  480  pp. 
Paper  i2mo. 

Rote  of  Arcadle.  A  romance.  By  Mar- 
shall Saunders,  author  of  "Beautiful  Joe," 
etc.  This  story  of  the  Acadians  first  ap- 
peared in  July,  1898,  ran  through  a  second 
edition  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
has  now  been  again  reprinted  for  summer 
circulation.  It  starts  with  a  young  man  in 
Boston,  takes  him  to  Acadie  or  Wey- 
mouth, Nova  Scotia,  and  describes  the  life 
of  the  habitans,  with  the  complication 
which  comes  from  the  presence  of  a  youug 
man  and  a  bit  of  local  politics  for  Acadi.an 
color.  Red  Rose  Library.  Illustrated  by 
H.  DeM.  Young.    516  pp.    Paper.    i2mo. 

Sandals,  The.  A  tale  of  Palestine.  By 
Z.  Grenell.  A  little  idyl  of  Palestine  con- 
cerning the  sandals  of  Christ.  It  tells  of 
their  wanderings  and  their  wearers,  from 
the  time  when  they  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  Ro- 
man soldier  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  to  the 
day  when  they  came  back  to  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  Jesus.  The  Hour-Glass  Sto- 
ries.    Illustrated.      59  pp.      32mo.— Pub- 
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Siege  of  the  Lady  Resolute,  The.  By 
Harris  Dickson,  author  of  "The  Black 
Wolfs  Breed,"  etc.  The  author  has  not 
depended  entirely  on  startling  incidents; 
he  has  griven  us  comprehensible  characters 
with  possible  activities.  The  volume  be- 
fore us  is  in  one  particular  exasperating, 
and  this  fault  lies  in  our  author's  princi- 
pal character,  Julie,  Lady  Resolute.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  such  an  idiotically 
stubborn  woman  as  this  beautiful  shrew. 
We  lose  patience  with  author  and  heroine 
and  declare  that  a  more  foolish  lady  was 
never  known.  The  "siege"  of  the  story 
is  the  struggle  that  the  hero,  Saint-Mau- 
rice of  Chateaunoir,  is  obliged  to  carry  on 
for  years  with  the  foolish  obstinacy  of  a 
woman  who  hardly  seems  worth  the  effort. 
Mr.  Dickson's  book  must,  however,  he 
counted  a  success  if  it  creates  in  the  mind 
of  a  critic  such  a  dislike  to  a  character. 
Perhaps,  though,  Mr.  Dickson  meant  us 
to  admire  and  love  his  heroine  as  did 
Chateaunoir  and  the  King  of  France.  It 
is  this  love  of  the  King  of  France  and  :he 
jealousy  of  Maintenon  that  g^ve  reason 
for  much  of  the  movement  of  the  story. 
Then,  too,  the  love  of  the  daughter  of 
Crozat  for  Saint-Maurice  and  her  father's 
desperate  effort  to  cause  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  two  young  people  aid  in  gfiving 
impetus  to  the  hurrying  plot.  The  scene 
of  this  lively  tale  is  laid  in  France  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV  and  in  the  Louisiana 
of  Cadillac  and  Bienville.  The  story  is 
highly  seasoned  with  love  episodes  and 
brawls,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  read- 
able bit  of  conventional  fiction.  379  pp. 
i2mo.— Baltimore  Sun. 

Silent  Pioneer,  The.     By  Lucy  Cleaver 
McElroy,  author  of  "Juletty."    Illustrated. 
391  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  609. 

Story  of  Eden,  The.  By  Dolf  Wyl- 
larde.  A  South  African  novel  dealing,' 
mainly  with  social  life  in  Cape  Colony, 
and,  incidentally,  with  the  war.  428  pp. 
i2mo. 

Story  of  Three,  The.  By  Walter  James 
Sherwood.  This  is  an  originally  con- 
ceived and  originally  executed  little  taic 
in  a  somewhat  religous  strain.  There  is 
some  pretty  writing  contained  in  its  pages, 
as  well  as  a  deep  and  impressive  lesson.  Its 
chief  detraction  lies  in  its  paper  binding 
and  its  insignificant  appearance.  Illus- 
trated by  Edward  James  Carey.  16  pp. 
8vo. 

Toothtonne  Tales  Told  in  Slang.  By 
Billy  Burgundy.  Nine  stories  in  slang  by 
Victor  Limerick,  written  under  the 
penned  name  of  Billy  Burgundy,  in  Street 
&  Smith's  New  York  Weekly.  127  pp. 
32mo. 


Transfiguration  of  Miss  Philura,  The. 

By  Florence  M.  Kingsley.  Miss  Florence 
Morse  Kingsley  has  in  this  novel  written 
a  light  and  laughable  sketch  of  a  New 
England  maiden  moved  to  love  by  a  lec- 
ture on  philosophy  not  far  removed  from 
Christian  Science.  The  Hour-Glass  Sto- 
ries.    Illustrated.     81   pp.     32mo. 

Under  My  Own  Roof.  By  Adelaide  L. 
Rouse.  A  maiden  of  forty,  a  newspaper 
woman,  determines  to  build  a  home  for 
herself  in  a  New  Jersey  suburb.  The 
story  of  its  planning  is  delightfully  told, 
simply  and  with  a  literary-humorous  fla- 
vor that  will  appeal  to  lovers  of  books  and 
of  the  fireside.  A  love  story  runs  through 
the  narrative,  and  with  it  are  entwined  a 
number  of  heart  affairs  as  well  as  warm 
friendships.  Illustrated  by  Harrie  A. 
Stoner.  291  pp.  i2mo. — Publishers* 
Weekly. 

Unto  the  Heights  of  Simplicity.  By 
Johannes  Reimers.  A  reprint  in  cheaper 
form  of  a  novel  which  appeared  twi> 
years  ago.  A  translation  of  a  German 
work  whose  scene  is  laid  in  middle  class 
life.  Red  Rose  Library.  288  pp.  Paper. 
i2mo. 

Valley  of  Decision,  The.    A  novel.    By 
Edith   Wharton.     2   vols.      343,   312    pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review,  page  608. 

Wallannah.     A  Colonial  romance.     By 
Will    Lofton    Hargrave.     Illustrated.     429 
pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  614 

When  Love  Flies  Out  o'  the  Window. 

By  Leonard  Merrick,  author  of  "The 
Worldlings,"  etc.  This  novel  of  Eng- 
lish life  begins  with  the  adventures  ot 
a  young  woman,  a  physician's  daughter,, 
whose  voice  is  trained  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  give  her  a  career.  It  finally  brings 
her  nothing  better  than  a  position  as  a 
chorus  girl.  She  is  gfiven  a  Paris  engage- 
ment which  ends  in  a  marriage  to  a  wan- 
dering English  journalist  there.  They 
separate,  but  she  wins  great  success  on  the 
stage  and  a  reunion  with  her  lover.  Ap- 
pletons'  Town  and  Country  Library.  320^ 
pp.     Paper.     i2mo. 

Woman  Who  Dared,  The.  By  Lawrence 
L.  Lynch  (E.  Murdoch  Vande venter),  au- 
thor of  "Under  Fate's  Wheel,"  etc.  In  this 
book  we  find  an  ordinary  tale  of  many 
complications  cleverly  worked  out  to  the 
proverbial  "happy  ending."  The  charac- 
terization has  some  features  worth  noting,, 
but  the  book  as  a  whole  cannot  be  placed! 
on  higher  than  fourth-class  fiction.  Illus- 
trated.     471  PP-     "«"<>•  pigifeed  by  GOOgle 
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Bridge  Condensed.  By  Colin  Smith.  A 
brief  summary  of  "bridge"  intended  for  be- 
ginners and  presenting  the  game  in  a  few 
compact  pages  with  rules,  illustrations  and 
advice.     32  pp.     32mo. 

PIng-Pang.  (Table  Tennis.)  The  game 
and  how  to  play  it.  By  Arnold  Parker. 
The  main  object  of  this  manual  is  to  put 
before  the  public  in  the  simplest  and  the 
clearest  manner  the  way  in  which  the  chief 
strokes  of  this  game  can  be  performed. 
Everything  has  been  explained  with  great 
detail  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  live  far 
from  the  great  towns  and  have  not  an 
opportunity  of  personally  gaining  knowl- 
edge of  the  game,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
little  work  will  introduce  a  great  deal  of 
new  interest  into  a  game  which  is  sure  to 
stay.  Illustrated  with  many  diagrams.  1 12 
pp.     i2mo. 

GUIDEBOOKS 

Satchel  Guide  for  the  Vacation  Tourist 
in  Europe.  By  W.  J.  Rolfe,  Litt.  D.  The 
Satchel  Guide  was  first  published  in  1872, 
and  during  the  thirty  years  which  have  en- 
sued since  then  it  has  held  its  position  as 
the  best  handy  pocket  guide-book  for  the 
vacation  tourist  in  Europe.  Dr.  Rolfe  has 
scrupulously  revised  it  every  year,  keeping 
it  up  to  date  with  a  success  which  is  at- 
tested by  its  undiminished  popularity  and 
by  the  hearty  and  voluntary  testimony  of 
the  travelers  who  use  it.  With  maps.  Firs: 
edition  for  1902.  307  pp.  i8mo. 

HISTORY 

America,  the  Land  of  Contrasts — A  Bri- 
ton's  View   of    His   American    Kin.     By 

James  Fullarton  Muirhead.  "America, 
the  Land  of  Contrasts,"  is  a  title  changed 
from  the  one  under  which  this  study  of 
American  life  first  appeared  in  1898,  when 
it  was  entitled  simply  "The  Land  of  Con- 
trasts." It  was  one  of  the  two  books,  the 
other  being  Bryce's  work,  mentioned  in 
cable  despatches  as  read  by  Prince  Henry 
in  preparation  for  his  visit.  It  is  a  cath- 
olic, sympathetic  and  penetrating  analysis 
of  American  life  by  James  Fullarton  Muir- 
head, the  English  editor  of  Baedeker. 
Third  edition.     282  pp.     i2mo. 

Central  and  South  America.    By  A.  H. 

Keane,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  author  of  "Asia,"  etc. 
Edited  by  Sir  Clements  Markham.  In  thf. 
original  issue  of  Stanford's  "Compendium 


of  Geography"  one  volume  was  devoted  to 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America.  In 
the  present  edition  a  separate  volume  wiS 
required  for  both  of  these  divisions.  The 
volume  for  South  America  has  already 
appeared.  This  for  Mexico  and  Central 
America  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the 
general  topography  of  the  region,  dis- 
cusses the  ethical  and  historical  relations 
of  the  lands  and  islands  about  the  gulf, 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  then  takes  up  each 
country  and  island  separately,  including 
the  Guianas.  Vol.  II.  Central  America 
and  West  Indies.  Maps  and  illustrations. 
478  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 

Dante  and  Giovanni  del  Virgilio.  In- 
cluding a  critical  edition  of  the  text  of 
Dante's  "Eclogue  Latinae"  and  of  the 
poetic  remains  of  Giovanni  del  Virgilio. 
By  Philip  H.  Wicksteed,  M.  A.,  and  Ed- 
mund G.  Gardner,  M.  A.  311  pp.  Indcxci 
8vo. 

Edward  Plantagenet  (Edward  I.)*  The 
English  Justinian,  or,  The  Making  of  the 
Common  Law.  By  Edward  Jenks,  M.  A . 
author  of  "Law  and  Politics  in  the  Middle 
Afrtz"  etc.  Heroes  of  the  Nations.  Il- 
lustrated. 348  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  616. 

History  of  Modern  Europe,  A.  From 
the  fall  of  Constantinople.  By  Thomas 
Henry  Dyer,  LL.  D.  This  is  the  third 
edition  of  the  "History  of  Modem  Eu- 
rope" which  first  appeared  in  1881.  This 
the  last  volume  now  extends  from  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  to  the  assassination 
of  President  McKinley.  A  copious  inde^ 
closes  the  work  and  a  useful  bibliogrraphy 
covers  the  leading  authorities  in  Engli^^h 
for  the  nineteenth  century.  Owing  to  the 
space  given  and  the  number  of  incidents 
which  an  effort  is  made  to  cover,  the  book 
is  little  more  than  a  rapid  summary  with 
no  special  philosophic  insight,  though  a 
very  full  index  makes  the  entire  six  vol- 
umes, beginning  with  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople, useful  for  reference.  Third  edi- 
tion, revised  and  continued  to  end  of  nine- 
teenth century.  By  Arthur  Hassall,  M.  A. 
Vol.  VI,  1815-1900.  240  pp.  Indexed, 
i2mo. 

Malvern  Country,  The.  By  Bertram  C 
A.  Windle.  Intended  for  a  pocket  guide  of 
the  Malvern  Hills,  Worcester,  Hereford, 
Ledbury  and  the  country  about  The 
geology,  topography,  history,  objects  of 
interest  and  the  industries  of  the  regions 
about  are  discussed  in  a  running  com- 
ment in  the  fashion  of  the  hand-book 
rather  than  the  gruide-book.  The  historical 
and  architectural  information  is  partic- 
ularly full.  Illustrated  by  Edmtmd  H. 
New.    232  pp.    Indexed.-  32mo.| 
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Mastery  of  the  Pacific,  Tlie.  By  Archi- 
bald R.  Colquhoun,  author  of  "China  in 
Transformation, '  etc.  With  special  maps, 
frontispiece,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
illustrations  from  original  sketches  and 
photographs.  430  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
See  review,  page  619. 

Mediaeval  Rome.  From  Hiidebrand  to 
Clement  VIM.  (1073-1600.)  By  William 
Miller,  M.  A.,  author  of  "The  Balkans," 
etc.  The  Story  of  the  Nations.  Illus- 
trated. 366  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  618. 

Medici  and  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
The.  By  Oliphant  Smeaton,  M.  A.,  au- 
thor of  "English  Satire  and  Satirists,"  etc. 
This  latest  volume  in  a  series  dealing  with 
"The  World's  Epoch-Makers,"  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  a  delightful  suc- 
cession of  books.  Previous  volumes  in  the 
series  contain  sketches  of  Cranmer,  Lu- 
ther, Wesley,  Herschel,  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominic,  Savonarola,  Anselm,  Origen, 
Mohammed  and  Buddha,  and  the  move- 
ments with  which  they  were '  identified, 
but  in  all  history  there  can  be  found  no 
more  fascinating  figures  than  the  Medici. 
These  merchant  princes  of  Florence,  some 
of  whose  methods  savored  strongly  of  the 
robber  baron,  but  whose  influence  was 
something  like  that  of  demigods,  emerge 
from  the  gloom  of  the  Middle  Ages  intj 
the  splendor  of  a  reborn  civilization  with 
an  effect  like  that  of  some  Rembrandt  por- 
trait For  all  that  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten of  them,  the  subject  seems  never  ex- 
hausted; and  in  this  book  it  has  been 
handled,  briefly  indeed,  but  no  less  skillfully 
than  in  former  works  dealing  with  the 
same  period.  It  is  quite  plain  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  encountered  by  the  au- 
thor has  been  that  of  deciding  what  lo 
leave  out.  He  shows  the  reluctance  of  the 
thorough  scholar  in  compressing  large 
masses  of  material  into  limited  space;  but 
he  also  shows  the  scholar's  tact  in  know- 
ing just  how  to  accomplish  the  task.  276 
pp.    Indexed.     i2mo. — Washington  Times 

Napoleon.  A  sketch  of  his  life,  char- 
acter, struggles  and  achievements.  By 
Thomas  E.  Watson,  author  of  "The  Story 
of  France,"  etc.  Illustrated.  704  pp.  In- 
dexed. 8vo. 
See  review,  page  617. 

Quaker  Experiment  in  Government;  A 
History  of  Quaker  Government  in  Penn- 
sylvania (1682-1783).  By  Isaac  Sharpless. 
The  author  writes  from  the  inside  of  the 
subject — has  sifted  with  accuracy  a  mass 
of  contemporary  matter  found  in  private 
letters  and  public  documents.  He  states 
without  prejudice  the  position  of  the 
uakers  antecedent  to  and  at  the  time  of 


the  Revolution.  Popular  edition.  251  pp. 
i2mo. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Russian      Political      Institutions.       By 

Maxime  Kovalevsky,  author  of  "Origin  of 
Modern  Democracies,"  etc.  The  author's 
task  has  been  to  give  a  birdseye  view  of 
the  internal  development  of  Russia.  A 
complete  exposition  is  given  of  the  ju- 
diciary and  military  systems,  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  of  personal  liberty 
in  Russia.  The  book  is  one  of  the  few 
publications  in  the  English  language  bear- 
ing directly  upon  Russian  political  history, 
and  will  serve  as  an  aid  to  students  wish- 
ing an  unbiased  description  of  the  institu- 
tions of  this  great  nation  from  the  be- 
ginnings of  Russian  history  to  the  present 
time.    299  pp.     i2mo. 

Story  of  Pemaquidy  The.  By  James 
Otis,  author  of  "The  Story  of  Old  Fal- 
mouth." This,  the  second  in  the  series, 
takes  up  another  region  on  the  New  Eng- 
land Coast,  and  is  intended  for  school  use. 
The  first  of  the  series  dealt  with  the  early 
history  of  Falmouth,  later  Portland,  Ms. 
The  second,  passing  down  the  coast,  takes 
up  Sagadahoc  Bay  and  centers  on  the 
early  settlement  of  Pemaquid,  which  gives 
the  title  to  the  volume.  This  carries  th-j 
story  of  Maine  from  the  first  probable  but 
doubtful  landing  of  Gosland  in  1602  down 
to  the  organization  of  Maine  as  a  State  in 
1820,  including  the  experiences  of  the 
coast  through  six  Indian  wars,  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  war  of  1812.  This  is  done  ni 
simple  but  dignified  diction,  in  181  coarse- 
ly printed  pages,  broken  up  by  short  di- 
visions, each  capable  of  being  a  lesson. 
There  are  two  maps,  one  of  the  generjtl 
region  and  one  of  Popham's  Fort.  Pioneer 
Towns  of  America.     i2mo. 

HYGIENE 

Diet  in   Relation  to  Age  and  Activity. 

With  hints  concerning  habits  conducive 
to  longevity.  By  Sir  Henry  Thompson. 
Sir  Henry  Thompson,  one  of  the  fore- 
most physicians  of  London,  published  this 
extremely  useful  work  in  regard  to  diet 
in  1886.  It  was  an  expansion  of  a  paper 
on  "Diet"  which  appeared  originally  in  the 
"Nineteenth  Century"  of  May,  1885,  pre- 
senting an  admirable  review  of  the  vari- 
ous limitations  which  should  be  placed  on 
diet  as  age  increased  and  activity  de- 
creased. Sir  Henry  has,  in  his  eighty- 
second  year,  omitted  much  dealing  with 
middle  and  active  life,  and  added  corre- 
sponding portions  in  regard  to  the  hygiene 
of  age.  The  advice  centers  upon  the  re- 
duction of   fatty   food,  the   restriction   of 
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diet  to  articles  of  easy  nutrition  and  the 
reduction  of  the  total  amount  of  food  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  water  to  be  taken  as  weak  tea.  With 
frontispiece.  Revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion.    126  pp.     With  appendix.     i6mo. 

LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES 

Definition   of  a   Gentleman,  The.     By 

Cardinal  Newman.  A  reprint  in  folded 
paper  covers,  on  a  small  page  with  a 
broad  margin,  printed  only  on  one  side  of 
the  page,  of  one  of  Cardinal  Newman's 
nine  discussions  and  addresses  to  the 
Catholics  of  Dublin.  "It  is  almost  a  defi- 
nition of  the  gentleman,"  begins  this  ad- 
dress, "to  say  that  he  is  one  who  never 
inflicts  pain."  With  frontispiece.  Paper. 
32mo. 

On  Seif^ulture,  intellectual.  Physical 
and  Moral.  A  vade-mecum  for  young  men 
and  students.  3y  John  Stuart  Blackic. 
Prof.  Blackie's  address  on  "Self- Culture,'*' 
intellectually,  physically  and  morally,  in 
the  phonographic  reporting  style  of  Ben 
Pitman  as  .modified  by  Jerome  B.  How- 
ard.   67  pp.    Paper.    i6mo. 

Regnum  Dei.  Eight  lectures  on  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  history  of  thought 
By  Archibald  Robertson,  D.  D.  The 
Bampton  lectures  for  1900,  discussing  the 
view  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Apostolic, 
Augustinian,  mediaeval,  reformed  and 
modern  times.  387  pp.  8vo. 
See  With  New  Books. 

Through  Science  to  Faith.  By  Newman 
Smyth.  "Our  inherited  religious  faiths," 
says  Dr.  Smyth  in  his  preface,  "cannot 
maintain  their  power,  and  they  ought  not 
to  survive,  if  they  fail  to  accept  fully  na- 
ture's answer  to  the  latest  appeal  of  our 
science  and  if  they  do  not  search  diligently 
for  the  true  interpretation  of  new  disclos- 
ures of  life."  The  author  addresses  espe- 
cially the  general  reader,  but  he  trusts 
that  his  book  will  be  received  in  scientific 
circles  as  a  grateful  recognition,  from  the 
theological  side,  of  the  value  of  faithful 
scientific  work.    273  pp.    Indexed.    Svo. 

Training  of  Teachers  and  Methods  of 
Instruction,  The.  Selected  papers.  By 
S.  S.  Laurie,  A.  M.,  author  of  "John 
Amos  Comenius,"  etc.  This  collection 
of  addresses  supplements  Dr.  Laurie's 
important  work  on  "University  Training" 
with  a  group  of  essays  and  addresses  de- 
livered during  the  last  twenty  years  on 
"The  Training  of  Teachers  for  Primary 
Schools,"  "The  University  of  the  Future," 
and   "The     Religious     Education   of  the 


Young."  All  are  brief  and  each  has  the 
author's  quality  of  placing  clearly  and 
succinctly  important  facts  presented  with 
a  wide  knowledge.    295  pp.    i2mo. 

LITERATURE 

English  Chronicle  Play,  The.  A  study  in 
the  popular  historical  literature  environ- 
ing Shakespeare.     By  Felix  E.  Shelling. 
286  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  628. 

Shakespeare  Studies  in  Baconian  Light 

By  Robert  M.  Theobald,  M.  A.,  author  of 
"Dethroning  Shakespeare,"  etc.     488  op. 
Indexed.  Svo. 
See  review,  page   625. 


Stolen  Correspondence.  From  the*T)ead 
Letter"  Office  between  musical  celebrities. 
By  B.  A.  Sharp.  A  collection  of  "Letters 
from  the  Dead,"  all  intended  to  present 
musical  subjects  in  a  serio-comic  light. 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Handel  Haydn,  Wag- 
ner and  others  are  the  subject  of  this  ir- 
reverent and  not  particularly  comic  phan- 
tasy.    135  pp.    32mo. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Americanization  of  the  World;  or  The 
Trend   of   the    Twentieth    Century.     By 

W.  T.  Stead,  author  of  "The  Truth  About 
Russia,"  etc.  A  plea  for  the  organization 
of  the  English-speaking  race,  under  the 
primacy  of  the  American  people,  upon  a 
federal  constitution  drawn  from  American 
experience.  Parts  of  this  book  have  ap- 
peared in  the  "Review  of  Reviews"  and  the 
entire  view  is  presented  with  the  energy 
by  Mr.  Stead's  characteristic  propaganda. 
With  maps.    444  pp.    72mo. 

Cats.  By  Edith  K.  Neel.  Since  cats 
have  assumed  such  dignity  in  the  literature 
of  the  day,  it  behooves  all  cat  lovers  to 
study  the  symptoms  of  the  ailments  to 
which  they  are  subject  and  the  remedies 
for  them.  Miss  Neel's  little  manual  gives 
a  number  of  useful  hints  both  for  preven- 
tion and  cure.  Illustrated.  48  pp.  32mo. 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Failures  of  Vegetarianisnn.  By  Eustace 
H.  Miles,  M.  A.,  author  of  "Muscle,  Brain 
and  Diet,"  etc.  A  discussion  of  diet  from 
the  standpoint  of  one  who  occupies  a  corn- 
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promise  position  between  those  who  ur^e 
vegetarianism  and  those  who  use  mixed 
animal  and  vegetable  food.  The  author 
proposes  a  diet  in  which  fruits,  nuts  and 
nut  products,  vegetables  and  salads  are 
supplemented  by  milk  products,  i.  e.  cheeac 
and  plasmon.  The  failure  of  pure  vege- 
table diet,  the  udvantage  of  the  consum't>- 
tion  of  these  proteids  and  the  proper 
method  and  proportion  in  which  they 
should  be  employed  are  included  in  this 
volume,  somewhat  whimsical  in  its  tone. 
202  pp.    i2mo. 

Foreign  Freemasonry.  By  D.  Moncrieff 
O'Connor.  These  articles  on  "Foreign 
Free  Masonry"  appeared  first  in  the  "Lon- 
don Tablet,"  September,  1895.  They  arc 
intended  to  show  that  the  Free  Masonry 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  is  anti-Chris- 
tian and  hence  rightfully  condemned  by 
the  Catholic  Church.  Copious  extract* 
are  made  from  the  utterances  of  Italian 
Free  Masons  in  support  of  this  view.  09 
pp.    Paper.    32mo. 

Hand  of  Qod  In  American  History,  The. 
A  study  of  national  politics.     By  Robert 
Ellis  Thompson,  S.  T.   D.     223  pp.     Li- 
dexed.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  627. 

Irrigation    in  the    United   States.     By 

Frederick  Haynes  Newell.  The  author 
has  given  a  lucid,  comprehensive  and  en- 
tertaining study  which  commands  atten- 
tion from  start  to  finish,  and  leaves  the 
reader  with  a  much  better  idea  of  a  great 
problem  than  he  could  possibly  get  in  the 
same  length  of  time  elsewhere.  He  has 
written  clearly  and  simply,  avoiding  tech- 
nical terms,  of  the  problems  of  home-mak- 
ing in  the  desert,  showing  what  has  been 
done  in  certain  regions  and  what  will  be 
done  in  others.    Illustrated.  406  pp.    i2mo. 

Jew  as  a  Patriot,  The.  By  Madison  C. 
Peters.  With  an  introductory  essay  by 
Oscar  S.  Straus.  The  narrow-minded  an- 
tagonism and  illiberality  to  the  Jewish  race 
has  uttered  no  reproach  more  offensive 
than  the  denial  of  his  loyalty  to  his  coun- 
try, or,  as  Mark  Twain  has  put  it,  "his 
patriotic  disinclination  to  stand  by  the  fiag 
as  a  soldier."  Dr.  Peters,  one  of  the  best- 
known  Baptist  ministers  in  New  York, 
moved  by  an  inherent  love  of  fair  play, 
takes  up  the  challenge,  and  in  his  argument 
proves  by  doctmient  and  statistics  the  part 
played  by  the  Jews,  both  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  in  the  emergencies  of 
their  adopted  land.  To  be  exact,  we  note 
that  Jews  furnished  the  money  necessary 
for  Columbus's  expedition,  and,  in  fact, 
planned  it  according  to  the  scientific  in- 


vestigations of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Jews;  that  they  took  an  active  part  in  our 
several  wars,  putting  8,000  men  into  the 
Union  and  Confederate  armies  and  4,000 
in  the  field  during  the  war  with  Spain;  that 
in  Europe  350,000  Jews  serve  in  the  irmy, 
a  number  greater  in  proportion  to  their 
population  than  any  other  race.  These 
figures,  together  with  many  related  facts, 
are  sufficient  to  forever  silence  the  slander, 
a  slander  which,  to  again  quote  Mark 
Twain  in  his  acknowledgment  of  his  own 
error,  "has  done  its  work,  done  it  long 
and  faithfully  and  with  high  approval.  It 
ought  to  be  pensioned  off  now  and  retired 
from  active  service."  Dr.  Peters  has  acteJ 
more  effectively  in  griving  the  subject  pub- 
licity and  in  proving  the  case  of  the  de- 
fendant. 236  pp.  i2mo. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

Josh  Billings'  Old  Farmer's  Allmlnax 
(1870-1879).  With  comic  illustrations. 
i2mo. 

Last  Speech  of  William  McKlnley,  The. 
With  a  prefatory  note  by  Henry  B.  F. 
Macfarland.  An  issue  of  the  speech  urg- 
ing reciprocity  delivered  at  Buffalo,  print- 
ed with  a  care  and  in  a  form  rarely  given 
to  a  political  speech,  with  an  appreciative 
prefatory  note  and  a  processed  photo- 
graph.    i2mo. 

Retrievers  and    How  to   Break  Them. 

By  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  Henry  Smith.  With 
an  introductory  chapter  by  Mr.  Shirley 
of  Ettington.  Seven  processed  photographs 
of  retrievers  illustrate  this  work,  an  expan- 
sion of  an  article  which  appeared  in  "Black- 
wood's" in  June,  1887.  It  gives  in  great 
detail  the  method  by  which  retrievers 
should  be  broken  with  ingenious  kindness 
and  firm  pressure,  aided  by  occasional 
sharp  punishment.  The  value  of  such  dogs 
is  shown  by  "Darenth,"  who  died  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  having  been  worth  to  his 
owner  in  prizes  and  fees  about  $750  a  year. 
Fourth  edition,  enlarged.  With  frontis- 
piece.    191  pp.     i2mo. 


Biggs's  Barr  and  Other  Klondyke  Bal- 
lads.   By  Howard  V.  Sutherland.    78  pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review,  page  602. 

Bramble  Brae.     By     Robert     Bridges 
(Droch).     99  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  602. 

Briers     of    Wild-Rose.       Poems.      By 
Preston  Gurney.     191  pp. 
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Nameless  Hero,  and  Other  Poems,  The. 

By  James  Blythe  Anderson.    69  pp.    With 

notes.     i2mo. 

See  review,  page  602. 

Poems.    By  Wilfrid  Earl  Chase,  B.   S. 
Paper,  i2mo. 
Set  review,  page  601. 

POLITICAL       AND 
SOCIAL        SCIENCE 

Anticipations  of  the  Reaction  of  Mech- 
anical and  Scientific  Progress  Upon  Hu- 
man Life  and  Thought.    By  H.  G.  Wells, 

.author  of  "When  the  Sleeper  Wakes,"  etc. 

343  pp.    8vo. 

See  review,  page  628. 

Care  of  Destitute,  Neglected,  and  De- 
linquent Children,  The.  By  Homer  Folks. 
The  author  reviews  succinctly  the  methods 
in  vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  the  almshouse,  ''half 
retributive,  wholly  uncharitable,  stood 
practically  the  sole  institutional  represent- 
-ative  of  society's  interest  in  its  helpless 
members."  Various  steps  forward  were 
slowly  taken  in  the  founding  of  hospitals 
for  the  segregation  of  the  mentally  defec- 
tive, or  the  sick  poor,  while  "the  elabora- 
tion of  the  penal  system  of  the  country  ef- 
fected a  somewhat  more  complete  differen- 
tiation between  pauper  and  criminal." 
•Current  with  these  reforms  ran  the  recog- 
nition of  the  needs  and  rights  of  depend- 
ent childhood  in  the  establishment  of  sep- 
arate institutions  and  societies.  The  clos- 
ing chapters  of  the  volume,  treating  of  de- 
linquent children  are  of  special  signifi- 
cance at  this  moment  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  law  has  been  lately 
enacted  providing  a  Juvenile  Court  to  deal 
exclusively  with  children's  cases.  This 
law,  permissive  or  mandatory,  with  its  ac- 
companying provision  of  probation  offi- 
cers, is  already  in  operation  or  is  provided 
for  by  statute  in  fifteen  of  the  largest  cities 
of  the  United  States.  To  all  who  wish  to 
study  in  its  sequence  this  vital  question. 
Mr.  Folks'  volume  is  commended  for  its 
•comprehensiveness  of  view  and  its  clear- 
ness of  statement.  246  pp.  Indexed. 
i6mo. — Philadelphia   Ledger. 

Elements  of  Statistics.  By  Arthur  L. 
Bowley,  M.  A.,  author  of  "Wages  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury." These  lectures  on  statistics  were 
delivered  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science  in  the  five 
years  following  its  foundation  in  1895. 
Exclusively  technical,  they  review  in  ten 
•chapters  the  scope  and  meaning  of  statis- 


tics, give  illustrations  of  methods  in  deal- 
ing with  population,  wage,  labor  and  trade; 
discuss  tabulation,  averages,  graphics,  the 
elements  of  accuracy,  index  rfumbers  mi 
the  application  of  interpolation  and  the 
theory  of  probability  to  statistics.  328  pp. 
Indexed.     8vo. 

Financial  Crises  and  Periods  of  Indus- 
trial and  Commercial  Depression.  By 
Theodore  E.  Burton.  In  the  theoretical 
part  of  this  work  the  author  exposes  some 
fallacies  as  to  financial  crises  and  panics, 
and  offers  a  positive  theory  which  is  rea- 
sonable and  tenable.  His  analysis  of  par- 
tial gluts  and  of  misdirected  production  as 
a  chief  element  in  producing  crises  and 
depressions  is  an  important  feature.  One 
notable  point  is  the  close  association  of 
rapid  industrial  progress  with  panics. 
Where  industrial  development  is  greatest, 
there  is  the  largest  likelihood  of  crises, 
according  to  the  author,  but  he  notes  the 
great  advance  in  recent  years  in  the  adop 
tion  of  preventives  of  crises.  Attention  ii 
called  to  the  greater  prominence  in  rccen 
years  of  periods  of  depression  and  also 
periods  of  prosperity,  and  the  decreased 
prominence  of  sharp  and  severe  crises  or 
panics.  Another  point  of  importance  U 
the  subject  of  export  and  import  statistics, 
their  varying  relation  and  their  significance 
as  an  index  to  prosperity.  In  a  chapter  on 
the  indications  of  the  approach  of  crises  or 
depressions,  extended  reference  is  made 
to  the  course  of  prices  of  iron  and  st«el, 
and  also  to  fluctuations  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket. The  author's  connection  with  large 
business  interests,  his  long  experience  as 
a  lawyer,  and  his  service  in  Congres.-. 
where  he  has  been  conspicuously  identified 
with  important  committees,  have  aflfordcd 
a  wide  and  valuable  equipment  With  dia- 
grams.    310  pp.    Indexed. 

Municipal  Engineering  and  Sanitation. 
By  M.  N.  Baker.  Ph.  B.  The  large  order 
which  Mr.  Baker  takes  in  this  "review 
of  the  whole  field  of  municipal  engineering 
and  sanitation"  he  compresses  into  a  vol- 
ume of  several  hundred  pages.  But  the 
view  he  takes  is  more  than  a  casual  one, 
including  in  its  divisions  the  topics,  "Ways 
and  Means  of  Communication,"  "Munici 
pal  Supplies,"  "Collection  and  Disposal  of 
Wastes,"  "Protection  of  Life,  Health  anl 
Property,"  "Administration,  Finance  and 
Public  Policy."  The  methods  advocated 
by  the  author  are  of  the  most  progrcssn-e 
nature,  touching  the  supplies  of  a  great  citr 
and  the  responsibility  each  member  of  the 
Commonwealth  bears  to  every  other  mem 
ber  in  matters  of  health.  The  reading  of 
the  volume  is  commended  to  those  who 
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those  affected  by  the  good  or  bad  adminia- 
tration  of  municipal  laws.  The  Citizens* 
Library.  309  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. — Phil- 
adelphia  Ledger. 

Principles  of  Western  Civilization.    By 
Benjamin  Kidd,  author  of  "Social  Evolu- 
tion," etc.     523  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  621. 

Sanitary  Engineering:  A  practical  man- 
ual of  town  drainage  and  sewage  and  ref- 
use disposal.  By  Francis  Wood,  A.  M. 
Primarily  intended  for  an  elementary  text- 
book. The  author  expresses  the  hope 
"that  it  will  be  useful  to  readers  who  have 
a  taste  for  science  and  a  useful  manual  for 
apprentices  and  artisans."  The  theory  and 
facts  of  the  branch  of  elementary  physical 
science  presented  here  are  closely  con- 
nected as  far  as  possible  with  the  current 
events  of  daily  life  from  which  illustrations 
are  drawn.  It  is  expected  that  the  worJ< 
will  be  used  in  connection  with  laboratory 
practice.  Each  chapter  is  accompanied 
with  questions  and  they  are  divided  into 
convenient  length  for  lessons.  An  effort  is 
made  to  present  the  current  mechanical 
practice.  With  numerous  illustrations. 
288  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

Sectional  Struggle,  The.  First  period 
ending  with  the  compromise  of  1833.  By 
Cicero  W.  Harris.  This  volume  is  pare 
of  a  history  of  the  sectional  struggle  which 
is  intended  to  cover  in  three  parts,  first,  a 
period  from  1787  or  earlier  to  1833;  sec- 
ond, from  1833  to  1850,  and  third,  from 
1850  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
tariff  is  the  principal  subject  of  difference 
between  the  North  and  South  presented 
in  this  volume,  which  begins  with  the 
tariff  of  1789  and  goes  to  the  nullification 
period  and  the  compromise  of  1853.  In 
a  preface  the  author  says  "this  work  has 
been  drawn  altogether  from  original 
sources,  little  use  being  made  of  existing 
histories,  and  little  attempt  has  been  made 
to  give  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
legislative  progress  of  the  tariff."  333  pp. 
Indexed.    8vo. 

Water  and  Its  Purification.  By  Samuel 
Rideal,  D.  Sc,  author  of  "Disinfection  and 
Disinfectants."  This  standard  work  on 
water  supply  takes  up  solely  the  sanitary 
phase  of  the  question.  It  opens  with  a 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  natural  waters, 
reviews  their  impurities,  describes  their  va- 
rious sources,  springs,  wells,  streams  and 
lakes,  discusses  filtration  on  a  large  scaie 
as  well  as  for  household  use,  and  gives 
directions  for  analysis.  Published  in  1896, 
it  reappears  now  with  corrections.  With 
numerous  illustrations  and  tables.  308  pp. 
Indexed.    i2mo. 


PSYCHOLO    G^Y 

Psychology,   Normal   and    Morbid.     By 

Charles  A.  Mercer,  M.  B.  This  work  on 
"Psychology,  Normal  and  Morbid,"  is 
written  by  an  English  lecturer  on  insanity. 
In  his  preface  he  suggests  the  following 
reasons  for  its  preparation.  "It  has  been 
a  favorite  tenet  of  mine,  and  there  are  now, 
I  think,  others  who  hold  it,  that  insanity  ;s 
no  exception  to  the  rule  which  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  normal  as  an  indispensa- 
ble preliminary  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ab- 
normal. The  reason  why  the  contrary 
opinion  has  been  maintained  with  such 
vigor,  and  the  contrary  practice  so  gener- 
ally followed,  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
absence  of  any  work  in  which  normal  psy- 
chological processes  are  dealt  with  from 
the  point  of  view  and  for  the  purpose  of 
the  alienist.  Of  the  many  excellent  works 
on  psychology  which  are  at  the  service  (f 
the  student,  there  is  none  that  affords  him 
material  help  in  understanding  the  nature 
of  this  disorder  of  mind  which  it  is  the 
work  of  his  life  to  study."  A  relatively 
small  share  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  mor- 
bid psychology,  this  subject  being  treated 
as  a  variant  of  the  normal  work  of  the 
mind.  In  the  work,  besides  taking  up  the 
subject  of  thought  in  its  various  relations, 
automatism  and  volition  are  discussed  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  volition  in  its 
normal  exercise  and  its  abnormal  action, 
memory  in  its  different  forms,  coupled 
with  its  loss,  pleasure  and  pain  in  their  va- 
rious aspects,  and  consciousness^,  which 
closes  the  book  with  a  discussion  of  vari- 
ous forms  of  false  consciousness.  512  pp. 
Indexed.    8vo. 

REFEREN      CE 

Chambers's     Biographical     Dictionary. 

The  great  of  all  times  and  nations.  Edited 
by  David  Patrick,  LL.  D.,  and  Francis 
Hendes  Groome.  This  is  merely  a  fiew 
and  attractively  bound  edition  of  a  work 
whose  value  needs  no  recommendation. 
Among  none  of  the  encyclopaedias  now 
existing  in  the  English  language  and 
among  none  of  the  dictionaries  of  biog- 
raphy can  we  find  a  work  so  complete  in  so 
small  a  space  as  we  find  Chambers'  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary.     1002  pp.     i2mo. 

Chambers's  Concise  Gazetteer  of  the 
World.  Topographical,  statistical,  his- 
torical. This  concise  gazetteer  is  intended 
for  desk  use  and  gives  brief  accounts  of 
countries,  districts  and  places  with  a  rea- 
sonable accuracy.  The  information  is  not 
brought  down  to  recent  date/ iiane^c^  |th^ 
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events  of  the  South  African  War  or  of  the 
Spanish  War  being  included.  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  are  given  as  possessions  of 
Spain,  and  the  Transvaal  is  spoken  of  as  a 
South  African  Republic.  The  work  seems 
to  have  been  corrected  down  to  six  or 
eight  years  ago,  though  there  is  no  date 
to  indicate  this  fact,  and  the  imprint  is 
1902.     762  pp.     i2mo. 

Hazeli's  Annual  for  1902.  Revised  to 
December  6th,  1901.  Edited  by  W. 
Palmer,  B.  A.  The  seventeenth  issue  of 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  annuals.  A  num  • 
ber  of  new  articles  are  presented  and  this 
number  includes,  in  an  edition  somewhat 
larger  than  in  the  past,  what  has  appeared 
before.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  upon 
which  information  is  not  presented,  and 
the  records  are  brought  down  to  the  end 
of  November,  1901.    730  pp.    i2mo. 

Rand-McNally  Pocket  Atlas  of  the 
World.  Historical,  political,  commercial. 
83  pp.     32mo. 

RELIGION 

Bible  and  the  Twentieth  Century,  The. 

By  T.  Harwood  Pattison,  D.  D.,  au- 
thor of  ''History  of  the  English  Bible," 
etc.  An  address  delivered  before  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society  ;it 
its  anniversary  meeting  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  May  22,  1901.  It  reviews  the  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible,  its  importance  in  the 
life  of  the  English  race,  and  its  effect  on 
nations  and  individuals.  56  pp.  Paper. 
i2mo. 

Book  of  Secrets,  A.  With  studies  in  the 
art  of  self-control.  By  Horatio  W.  Dres- 
ser, author  of  "Living  By  the  Spirit,"  etc. 
This,  the  eleventh  volume  published  within 
a  few  years  by  its  author,  applies  the  famil- 
iar methods  of  suggestive  logic  which  have 
marked  his  other  books.  It  urges  that  as 
disease  is  of  human  origin,  to  assume  a 
new  dynamic  attitude  is  for  the  soul  to 
bring  about  a  new  relation  to  divine  force 
and  that  this  is  to  be  obtained  by  media- 
tion and  surrender  to  the  immediacy  of  the 
Divine  will.     138  pp.     i2mo. 

Calvinism.  By  Prof.  Abraham  Kuyper. 
See  review,  page  623. 

Christian  Life  and  Theology.  By  Dr.  F. 

H.   Foster. 

See  review,  page  630. 

Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  and  Gospel  of 
the  Church,  The.  By  William  B.  Brown, 
D.  D.,  author  of  "The  Problem  of  Final 
Destiny,"  etc.    The  author,  who  has  been 


in  the  pulpit  for  sixty  years,  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  book  may  "enlarge  the 
ideal  of  religion  so  that  it  shall  include 
not  a  part  only,  but  the  whole  of  human 
activity  and  life."  Written  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year,  it  gives  in  twelve  discourses 
Christ's  direct  preaching  of  the  Kingdom, 
the  substitution  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
church  for  that  of  the  Kingdom,  the  good 
and  evil  of  this  development,  the  hope  that 
the  Kingdom  may  become  universal,  the 
many  signs  that  the  church  is  failing  t> 
meet  the  needs  of  human  evolution,  and  the 
hope  that  the  many  agencies  which  are 
advancing  the  enlightenment  of  men  will 
end  in  the  unification  of  religion  and  the 
working  out  of  the  Divine  movement  in 
the  universal  redemption  of  the  race.  The 
book  is  full  of  earnest  optimistic  faiih 
"that  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  will  be 
restored  to  its  rightful  place  as  Jesus  con- 
ceived it,  in  which  all  agencies,  those  with- 
in and  those  without,  will  embody  the 
great  spirit  of  universal  religion."  21S 
pp.     i2mo. 

Gospel  Story  of  Jesus  Christ,  The.    By 

Ida  W.  Hutchinson.  Taking  the  author- 
ized version  as  a  basis,  the  author  says:  "I 
have  arranged  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a 
continuous  narrative,  using  the  very  words 
of  the  Gospels,  for  children  primarily,  and 
to  give  them  a  book  all  their  own,  to  read 
and  pore  over  as  children  do;  and  so  the 
selection,  having  in  view  the  child-mind, 
omits  whatever  is  likely  to  puzzle,  and  re- 
tains the  story  in  its  simplest  aspect 
Parents  find  it  difficult  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures to  their  children,  unless  by  selection, 
which  cannot  be  done  at  the  moment.  My 
own  experience  in  this  matter  led  me  to 
work  this  out  for  myself,  and  now  I  would 
offer  it  to  others."  The  work  is  printed 
in  large  type,  without  verses  or  chapters, 
so  as  to  give  a  continuous  narrative,  in- 
cludes some  of  the  miracles,  excludes  most 
of  John,  and  is  drawn  almost  wholly  from 
the  synoptic  Gospels.  It  is  illustrated  af- 
ter the  modern  English  pseudo-archair 
fashion.  With  many  illustrations  by  Pa:- 
ten  Wilson.     142  pp.    i2mo. 

Lenten  Preaching.  Three  courses  of 
sermons  for  Lent.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  G. 
Mortimer,  D.  D.,  author  of  "Helps  to 
Meditation,"  etc.  Three  courses  on  Lent 
preached  at  St.  Mark's  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, in  1901,  and  in  a  previous  Lent,  re- 
produced from  stenogfrapher's  notes.  The 
three  general  subjects  are,  in  the  first 
place,  The  Epistles;  second,  The  Example 
of  Jesus  in  the  Various  Relations  of  Lite, 
and  third,  His  Seven  Words  Upon  the 
Cross.  Brief,  bearing  all  the  car  marks  of 
extemporaneous   discourse,   suffu^d  with 
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feeling,  they  present  with  great  earnest- 
ness the  reverent  imitation  of  Divine  ex- 
ample as  the  measure  and  guide  of  life. 
227  pp.     i2mo. 

Life  and  Wark  of  the  Redeemer,  The. 
By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  Donald  Spencc, 
M.  D.,  the  Most  Rev.  W.  Alexander,  D.  D.. 
and  others.  The  articles  which  make  up 
this  book  originally  appeared  in  "The 
Clipper,"  an  English  religious  weekly,  and 
grew  out  of  the  invitation  to  leading  de- 
votional writers  to  co-operate  in  a  series 
of  chapters  on  the  life  and  work  of  our 
Saviour,  giving  to  each  the  subject  most 
congenial.  They  are  as  follows:  "The 
Birth  and  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ,"  Rev. 
H.  Donald  M.  Spence,  D.  D.,  Dean  of 
-Gloucester;  "The  Baptism,  Fasting  and 
Temptation  of  Jesus,"  Most  Rev.  William 
Alexander,  D.  D.;  "Calls  to  Discipleship,' 
Rev.  Prof.  Marcus  Dods,  D.  D.;  "The 
Private  Personal  Interviews  of  Our 
Lord,"  Right  Rev.  Handley  C.  G.  Moule, 
D.  D.;  "Jesus  Christ  as  Missionary,"  Rev. 
Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.;  "Christ  Dealing 
With  Womanhood,"  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
B.  A.;  "The  Atoning  Work  of  Christ,*' 
Most  Rev.  William  Alexander,  D.  D.; 
^•Christ  the  Teacher,"  Right  Rev.  W.  BoyJ 
Carpenter,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.;  "Christ  the 
Consoler,"  Very  Rev.  W.  Lefroy,  D.  D.; 
"Christ  the  Wonder  Worker,"  Right  Rev. 
W.  Croswell  Doane,  D.  D.;  "The  Betrayal 
and  Denial  of  Christ,"  The  Rev.  James 
Stalker,  D.  D.;  "The  Cross  and  Passion,'* 
Rev.  A.  M.  Fairburn,  D.  D.;  "The  Resur- 
rection,' Rev.  Alexander  Mc Lauren,  D.  D. 
Illustrated.    340  pp.     i2mo. 

Minor  Festivals  of  the  Anglican  Calen- 
dar, The.  By  W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson. 
M.  A.  The  calendar  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  has  66  "black  letter 
^ys"  for  those  saints  who  were  retained  m 
1561  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  A 
brief  account  of  each  of  these  is  given  in 
this  book,  drawn  from  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
and  other  sources.  These  saints*  lives  are 
arranged  in  the  calendar  beginning  with 
St  Lucian  in  January  8th  and  descending 
to  St.  Sylvester,  December  31st.  462  pp. 
Indexed.    i2mo. 

New  World  and  the  New  Thought,  The. 
By  James  Thompson  Bixby,  Ph.  D.,  au- 
thor of  "The  Ethics  of  Evolution,"  etc. 
Nine  chapters  on  the  various  aspects  of  re- 
ligon  and  faith  under  the  new  development 
of  evolution  by  a  Unitarian  clergyman 
educated  at  Harvard  and  Leipsic,  now 
preaching  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Bixby 
^cven  years  ago  published  "The  Crisis 
in  Morals,"  which  has  since  been  reprinted 
with  additions.    His  present  work  is  a  dis- 


cussion of  the  basis  of  religion  as  altered 
by  the  new  conception  of  the  universe, 
with  reference  first  to  the  philosophic 
view.  He  then  discusses  the  sanction  of 
morality  in  nature,  the  philosophic  diffi- 
culties of  the  agnostic  position  the  scien- 
tific basis  of  religious  instinct  in  general, 
Christianity  in  principle,  and  the  credal 
position  to  which  men  must  eventually 
move  under  present  and  existing  condi- 
tions.   219  pp.     i2mo. 

Our  Risen  King^s  Forty  Days.  By 
George  Dana  Boardman,  D.  D.  In  these 
ten  discourses  on  the  forty  days  after  the 
Resurrection,  this  event  is  assumed  to  bt 
the  pivot  of  Christianity.  The  different 
accounts  are  harmonized,  their  teaching 
expounded,  their  relation  explained  and 
the  purpose  of  the  various  authors  anal- 
yzed. Dr.  Boardman  comes  to  the  work 
after  long  pastoral  labors  and  a  later  pe- 
riod of  great  and  successful  activity  in  re- 
ligious authorship.  194  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. 

Primer  of  the  Christian  Religion,  The. 

Based  on  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  its  founder 
and  Living  Lord.  By  George  HoUey  Gil- 
bert, Ph.  D.,  author  of  "The  Student's 
Life  of  Jesus"  etc.  This  "Primer"  is  made 
up  page  by  page  of  questions  bearing  upon 
the  teachings  of  Christ  and  answered  with 
references  to  the  Gospels,  with  a  note 
more  fully  expounding  the  simple  explana- 
tions given  in  *he  answer.    76  pp.    i2mo. 

Psychic  Research  and  Gospel  Miracles. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Macomb  DuflF,  M.  A., 
and  Thomas  Gilchrist  Allen,  M.  D.  "This 
study  of  the  evidences  of  the  Gospel's  su- 
per-physical features  in  the  light  of  the 
established  results  of  modern  psychical 
research '  is  written  by  a  clergyman  and  a 
physician.  Dr.  Thomas  Jay  Hudson[3 
works  on  Psychic  Research  are  the  basis 
of  this  new  discussion.  Spiritualistic  man- 
ifestations, the  work  done  by  the  Psychic 
Society,  and  Owen's  works  are  the  basis 
of  this  discussion  of  Christ's  work  of  heal- 
ing, his  miracles  and  his  super-physical 
works,  the  book  closing  with  a  discussion 
of  Christ's  psychic  agency  in  history.  356 
pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 

Will  to  be  Well,  The.  By  Charles 
Brodie  Patterson,  author  of  "Seeking  the 
Kingdom,"  etc.  A  work  intended  to  ex- 
pound the  possibility  of  obtaining  health 
through  spiritual  means  upon  the  follow- 
ing principles  set  forth  in  the  preface:  "In 
the  mind  of  man  there  is  the  dawning  of  a 
new  and  vital  fact,  that  the  authority  of 
law  is  resident  in  his  life;  that  health, 
strength    and   happig^^ggi^y  (oji^^^[@f 
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mind  and  body  must  be  made  manifest 
through  conscious  effort  on  his  part  by  the 
use  of  spiritual  qualities  and  mind  facil- 
ities, that  through  the  dwelling  spirit  his 
mind  must  be  quickened."    205  pp.     i2mo. 

SELECTI      ONS 

Good  Cheer  Nuggets.  Gathered  by 
Jeanne  G.  Pennington.  The  authors  of 
this  collection  are  all  favorites.  The  first 
writer  is  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  inspiring  a 
calm  serenity  in  accepting  whatever  life 
has  to  bring.  The  next  is  Prof.  Joseph  Le 
Conte,  who,  like  John  Fiske,  shows  the 
grand  view  of  the  divine  method  in  the 
evolutionary  philosophy,  and  lucidly  ex- 
plains its  application  to  spiritual  as  well  as 
physical  development.  Victor  Hugo  points 
forward  to  a  nobler  future;  and  Horatio 
Dresser,  whose  inspiring  idealism  furnishf-.s 
much  of  the  helpful  contents,  spreads  the 
cheerful  light  of  tolerance,  benevolence, 
kindliness  and  active  beneficence  along  the 
road  that  must  be  traveled  by  the  individ- 
ual and  the  race  to  attain  to  the  "life  of  the 
spirit."    112  pp.    32mo. 

Right  Reading.  Words  of  good  counsel 
on  the  choice  and  use  of  books  selected 
from  the  writings  of  ten  famous  authors. 
This  is  a  tiny  book,  containing  much  that 
is  valuable.  In  it  have  been  collected  por- 
tions concerning  what  to  read  and  how  ^o 
read  from  such  prominent  writers  as  Car- 
lyle,  Disraeli,  Lowell,  etc.  It  is  a  book 
worth  possessing  as  well  as  worth  reading. 
97  pp.     i8mo. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Theory  of  Prosperity,  The.  By  Simon 
N.  Patten,  Ph.  D.  In  the  application  of 
scientific  methods  to  the  discussion  of  cur- 
rent economic  theory  Dr.  Patten's  work 
represents  the  modern  spirit  of  research 
and  comparison,  both  in  his  arguments 
and  conclusions.  A  number  of  fresh  defi- 
nitions are  supplied  to  the  economic  fac- 
tors and  old  terms  are  given  a  broader 
and  deeper  significance.  Thus  wages  are 
described,  not  as  the  pay  of  unskilled  la- 
bor, but  as  the  due  reward  of  expended 
force  and  surplus  energy,  both  mental, 
moral  and  physical.  Rent  is  the  gain  of  all 
who  have  monopoly  advantages,  not  mere- 
ly an  income  dependent  on  the  whim  of  the 
landlord.  Capital  is  the  accumulated  re- 
sults of  forethought  and  intelligence,  and 
not  a  fund  to  support  laborers  witho  :t 
thrift    or    prudence.      These    subjects    an-.l 


their  elucidation  form  the  context  of  %c 
volume.  A  scheme  of  reform,  moreover, 
is  formulated,  practical  and  helpful,  wliich 
will  attract  the  attention  of  the  intelligent 
student  of  pressing  economic  problcnt?. 
237  pp.     i2mo. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Down  Historic  Waterways.  Six  hun- 
dred miles  of  canoeing  upon  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  rivers.  By  Reuben  GoM 
Thwaites.  Second  edition,  revised,  with 
new  preface  and  with  full-page  illustratioBS 
from  photographs.  293  pp.  Indean^ 
i2mo. 

Ocean  to  Ocean.     An  account, 
and  historical,  of  Nicaragua  and  its  \ 
By  J.  W.  G.  Walker.    Although 
ant  Walker  is  the  son  of  Rear 
Walker,  the  head  of  the  Canal  Como 
he  does  not  offer  any  biased  opinkdii 
the  merits  of  the  Nicaragua  route.    HmI 
contented  himself  with  recording  tine ! 
servations    made    while    conductmg^ 
Western  branch  of  the  survey  of 
impressions  in  which  the  accuracy 
civil  engineer  is  agreeably  combined  1 
the  entertaining  comment  of  the 
lrave!er.    It  is  not  often  that  a  bocdci 
contains  the  latest  information  on  a  ' 
tupic  of  national  interest  is  at  the 
time  so  entirely  enjoyable  to   the 
who  is  looking  for  entertainment, 
illustrations    from    original    photog 
and  maps.    294  pp.    Indexed.    I2nux 

With  the  Royal  Tour.  By  E.  F. 

author  of  "Where  Three  Empires 
etc.    An  account  by  one  of  the  corre 
ents  accompanying  the  party  duri^^ 
tour  of  the  Duke  of  York  through 
possessions,  illu.strated  by  maps  and  [ 
tographs  and  written   in   the  dialect 
spirit  adopted   by   English  journalists'! 
describing  royalty.    410  pp.     i2mo. 
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Book  of  a   Hundred  Houses,  The. 

collection  of  pictures,  plans  and  sa 
tions  for  householders.  The  purpose 
this  volume  is  to  define  by  example  ^M 
constitutes  a  successful  house.  But  the 
publishers  have  addressed  themselves  to 
getting  diversified  rather  than  categorical 
answers,  and  have  chosen  writers  who  pos- 
sess literary  ability  and  are  thoroughly  in 
love   with  thei5ig^i5|y^^1^(Ji5gTFSiilt  re- 
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MEW  BOOKS  AND  ANMOUHCEIIEIITS  FOR  M  A^ 

By  THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


NOTABLE  FICTION 
DOROTHY  VERNON  of  HADDON  HALL  j?»4r^^ 

Bf  CHARLES  MAJOR  (Edwin  CukcMlen),  Auibor  of  **  When  JCalgliiliood  vu  In  Fiowet."'    Cloc^  i^^^l 

A  ttory  of  la¥e  ud  elopement  Jiii  the  time  of  QucrcQ  EJIxftbetb,     Leieesterand  tbc  Queen  ftppeir  in  tbc  «tory,  a 

tiMa  Mftry^  i^accti  of  Scoiif  wboic  itreii  ii  nlglit  wblLe  Dorotby^i  loTef  wu  arranging  her  t  ^cmpe  lo  France,  ia  bat  < 
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THE  CONQUEROR. 


The  life  of  Alexander  Hamilton  is 
wonderful  in  its  wealth  of  romance. 
The  unusual  conditions  'of  his  birth, 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
surroundings  amid  which  he  was  rear- 
ed and  the  peculiar  and  dramatic  situ- 
ations in  which  he  became  a  partici- 
pant are  unparalled  in  the  history  of 
any  other  of  our  great  men. 

In  this  uniqueness  which  sur- 
rounds the  child  and  the  man  Hamil- 
ton, Mrs.  Gertrude  Franklin  Ather- 
ton  has  found  an  opportunity  for  suc- 
cessfully wedding  romance  with  bio- 
graphy and  foi  producing  a  striking 
novel  from  the  mere  facts  of  a  life. 

Mrs.  Atherton  has  needed  to  draw 
but  little  qn  her  vast  store  of  inven- 
tive faculty    for   impressive   episodes 


or  dramatic  scenes.  The  mass  of  ma- 
terial that  she  has  been  able  to  discov- 
er and  collect  has  amply  furnished  all 
that  might  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a 
fascinating  and  original  plot,  where- 
fore Mrs.  Atherton's  achievement  lies 
chiefly  in  her  skilful  and  discriminat- 
ing arrangement  of  the  facts,  in  her 
cleverly  contrived  conversations,  in 
her  descriptions,  colored  and  enlarged 
by  her  vivid  imagination,  and  in  the 
.strength  and  reality  of  her  character 
sketches. 

She  has  made  the  magnetic  person- 
ality of  Hamilton,  and  the  force  of  his 
intellectual  power  permeate  the  book 
from  the  start  to  the  finish,  she  has 
endowed  him  with  life  and  disseminat- 
ing influence.    That  she  has  idealized 
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him  must  be  granted,  but  the  idealiza- 
tion is  not  of  that  gross  type  now  so 
prevalent  among  biographers.  She 
has  strived  evidently  to  mould  Ham- 
ilton's character  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  facts,  supplying  only  such 
embellishments  from  her  own  concep- 
tion as  seem  necessary  to  round  out 
the  figure  of  her  hero  to  life-like  and 
effective  proportions.  If  she  betrays 
any  weakness  it  is  in  the  intolerance 
with  which  she  regards  Hamilton's 
antagonists,  and  in  the  unsavory 
epithets  that  she  from  time  to  time  ap- 
plies to  them.  Jefferson,  for  instance, 
is  a  "plebeian"  whose  ways  she  cannot 
endure,  and  Aaron  Burr  is  as  much 
denoimced  and  foully  pictured  by 
Mrs.  Atherton  as  he  is  exalted  and 
deified  by  Mr.  Charles  Felton  Pid- 
gin in  "Blennerhassett." 

The  strongest  portion  of  "The  Con- 
queror" is  found  in  the  earlier  chapt- 
ers, in  which  Mrs.  Atherton  tells  the 
story  of  Hamilton's  grandmother  and 
mother,  of  the  enforced  marriage  of 
the  latter  to  the  vile  Levine,  of  her 
separation  from  him,  and  of  her  fail- 
ure to  procure  a  divorce,  notwith- 
standing which  she  consents  to  live 
as  wife  with  James  Hamilton,  with 
whom  she  is  madly  in  love.  It  is  of 
this  union  while  yet  in  its  almost  per- 
fect state*  before  the  estrangement 
caused  by  James  Hamilton's  business 


incapacity  wrought  such  dire  disaster, 
that  Alexander  is  the  off-spring,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  the  mother  combined 
with  the  poetic  and  intellectual  gifts 
of  the  father  seem  to  have  matured  in 
the  child.  This  portion  of  the  book 
is  replete  with  tragic  pathos,  and  dra- 
matic movement,  while  a  goodly  store 
of  human  philosophy  can  be  detected 
beneath  the  lines.  A  forcible,  inter- 
esting power  is  sustained,  which  lat- 
er on  is  somewhat  tempered  by  the 
multitude  of  minute  detail  which  com- 
prises the  bulk  of  the  volume.  But 
the  interest  increases  gradually  again 
toward  the  end,  culminating  in  the 
dramatic  vividness  of  the  duel  be- 
tween Hamilton  and  Burr,  and  the  sad 
death  of  the  former. 

Mrs.  Atherton's  literary  method 
evinces  a  clarity,  strength  and  digni- 
tv  as  well  as  a  polish  that  can  be  at- 
tributed to  few  modem  American 
writers  of  fiction.  Many  of  her  de- 
scriptions are  exquisite.  That  of  the 
West  Indian  hurricane  is  full  of  color, 
reality  and  impressiveness,  while  her 
characterization  displays  both  a  wide 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a 
power  for  skilful  development.  With- 
out a  doubt  she  stands  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  the  novelists  of  to-day 
in  her  own  land,  side  by  side  with 
Mrs.  Whartoii,  Mr.  Howells  and 
Frank  Norris.      q^^^^^  MacDonald. 


DOROTHY  SOUTH. 


It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  greet  a 
new  book  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George 
Cary  Eggleston.  There  is  an  ever 
fresh  and  infectious  gladsomeness 
throughout  the  works  of  this  author 
that  cheers  and  exhilarates  the  reader 
and  makes  him  realize  anew  the  buoy-  * 
ancy  of  youth  and  the  value  of  light- 
hearted  optimism 

Without  a  doubt,  Mr.  Eggleston 
has  something  of  the  poet  in  his  com- 
position. That  perennial  appreciation 
of  the  goodness  of  living,  and  that 


never-dying  youthfullness  which  be- 
long so  exclusively  to  the  bom  song- 
ster are  displayed  in  every  page  of  his 
writings. 

In  "Dorothy  South"  Mr.  Eggleston 
has  created  a  simple  and  beautiful  ro- 
mance, full  of  nobility  and  of  all  the 
finer  emotions,  wholesc«ne,  joyous, 
graceful,  with  just  a  slight  scattering 
of  sage  but  smiling  philosophy  inter- 
cepted by  touches  here  and  there  of 
sparkling  wit.  The  "dark"  is  little 
represented  in  this  pretty  story,  love 
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is  pure,  pathos  is  gentle,  passion  is 
depicted  in  its  higher  phases.  Ideal- 
ism IS  the  keynote,  idealism  held  with- 
in the  bounds  of  realism.  None  such 
woman  character  as  Dorothy,  so  win- 
some, so  true,  so  freshly  ingenuous 
and  innocent  has  appeared  in  fiction 
for  many  a  long  day.  Janice  Mere- 
dith and  my  Lady  Peggy  were  mis- 
chievous, blithesome  and  winning,  but 
they  were  also  coquettish,  capricious ; 
Dorothy  Mannering  was  gentle,  state- 


ly and  sweet;  Audrey  was  childlike 
and  beautiful,  but  over  her  hung  a 
cloud  of  melancholy  languor.  Doro- 
thy South,  albeit  she  has  a  mystery,  is 
rarely  sad,  her  very  presence  creates 
an  atmosphere  of  sunshiny  brightness, 
her  girlish  dignity  is  flexible  and  ap- 
pealing, she  attracts  unconsciously 
and  unaffectedly  captivates.  Her  per- 
sonality influences  the  entire  volume 
and  as  Mr.  Stockton  says,  though 
there  are  other  characters  that  mav 


'SHALL  WE  HAVE  ONE  OF  OUR  OLD-TIME  HORSEBACK  RIDES  'SOON'  IN  THE 
MORNING,  DOROTHY" 

From  "  Dorothy  South  ' 
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well  cheer  the  heart  of  the  reader,  yet 
they  are  rendered  almost  insignificant 
by  the  ubiquitousness  of  Dorothy's 
radiant  person. 

The  setting  of  the  romance  is  ar- 
tistic and  nearly  poetic,  the  plot  al- 
though hardly  intricate,  is  cleverly  in- 
vented with  interest  sustained  through- 
out. The  characterization  in  general 
is  admirably  conceived  and  wroughr, 
bringing  us  in  contact  with  a  type  of 
man  and  womanhood  that  elevates  us 
from  all  pettiness  and  ignobility. 

In  expression,  the  author  is  musical, 
graceful  and  polished.    His  style  both 


appeals  and  pleases  and  renders  itself 
agreeable  even  to  the  most  fastidious 
reader.  "Dorothy  South"  is  a  novel 
that  all  should  read,  if  only  as  a  pleas- 
urable recreation,  for  though  in  the 
eye  of  the  severer  critic,  it  may  lack 
some  of  the  power  and  merit  of  the 
great  novel,  yet  more  than  one  lesson 
in  humanity  may  be  learned  frcMn  its 
pages  while  the  resources  for  pure  en- 
joyment afforded  by  its  dignity  and 
charm  are  such  as  should  be  used  and 
valued  by  all  who  delight  in  good 
fiction. 


MONSIEUR  MARTIN. 


Mr.  Wymond  Carey  is  evidently  a 
new  writer  in  the  field,  yet  his  first 
book,  "Monsieur  Martin,"  must  needs 
find  a  cordial  reception  at  our  hands. 
As  historical  fiction  it  ranks  far  higher 
than  do  most  of  the  recent  publica- 
tions so  classified.  In  it  we  are  intro- 
duced to  an  entirely  new  and  most 
thrilling  period  of  history. 

The  story  is  laid  in  Sweden,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  VII.;  during  one  of 
the  most  glorious  eras  in  Swedish  his- 
tory. The  coloring  is  vivid,  the  fund- 
amental facts  accurate,  the  romantic 
portion  of  the  tale  replete  with  exciting 
and  dramatic  episode,  startling  situa- 
tion, intrigue,   treachery  and   sword- 


play  with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  the 
love  element.  The  characters  are 
nobly  drawn,  although  the  inter«t 
centres  not  so  much  in  the  hero  as  in 
the  beautiful  Countess  whom  he  final- 
ly marries  and  who  is  the  most  forci- 
bly depicted  character  in  the  book. 

On  the  whole  it  is  a  work  that  has 
just  sufficient  intricacy  to  hold  the  at- 
tention and  interest  throughout,  with- 
out tiring  the  reader  by  passing  from 
a  complicated  plot  to  an  unsolvable 
problem.  The  style  too,  while  hardly 
elegant,  or -even  individually  charac- 
teristic, is  yet  simple,  pure  and  direct 
It  is  a  book  that  one  thoroughly  en- 
joys reading. 


ALIENS. 


This  is  a  somewhat  strange  tale  in 
which  characterization  is  the  essential 
feature.  The  psychological  study 
presents  a  number  of  difficult  and  in- 
teresting problems,  the  attempt  to 
solve  which  would  require  some  ex- 
tended knowledge,  and  in  all  probabil- 
ities would  lead  up  to  stirring  contro- 
versy. The  story  deals  with  contem- 
porary life  in  the  South,  giving  an 
able  delineation  of  the  social  and  po- 


litical conditions  existing  there.  On 
the  social  side  particularly,  the  author 
enlarges,  introducing  many  pretty 
and  piquant  scenes  as  well  as  more 
serious  and  impressive  situations.  A 
large  number  of  diversifying  phases 
of  human  nature  are  set  forth,  the 
negro  character  being  skilfully  in- 
cluded. 

There  is  just  sufficient  environment 
suqfsfested     to     form     a    background 
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against  which  to  cast  the  characters, 
thereby  bringing  into  prominence  their 
individual  points. 

Although  one  cannot  feel  deeply  in- 
terested throughout  the  entire  work, 


yet  if  one  looks  deeper  than  the  mere 
story,  he  will  be  able  to -find  much 
that  is  worth  considering  and  many 
thoughts  for  earnest  contemplation. 


THE  STROLLERS. 


"The  Strollers"  is  an  apt  name.  The 
general  air  of  the  book  is  aimless  and 
unsystematic,  the  characters  appear 
and  disappear  without  apparent  order 


or  arrangement.  The  author's  mind 
seems  just  to  wander  on  and  on,  and 
the  reader  wanders  on  and  on  with  it 
In  short,  the  construction  of  plot  and 


h«far Strollers  '  T 
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counterplot;  of  scene  and  situation  is 
laxly  handled,  and  loosely  hung  to- 
gether, thereby  often  sacrificing  unity 
and  frequently  trying  the  patience  of 
the  readers. 

Yet,  withal  this  laxity  in  invention 
and  construction,  the  characteriza- 
tion is  strong.  Mr.  Isham  creates 
real  men  and  women,  and  knows 
how  to  enlist  our  sympathies  on 
behalf    of    them.      His    heroine    is 


charming  and  magnetizing,  his 
hero  strong  and  interesting,  his 
villain  striking,  but  not  theatrical. 
One  can  hardly  help  being  amused 
and  delighted  with  these  bright  and 
happy  people.  They  are  almost  child- 
like in  many  of  their  little  episodes 
so  that  one  needs  must  love  them  and 
interestedly  follow  out  their  fortunes. 
Their  environment,  too,  is  carefullj 
pictured.      The    times    are    perfectly 


RADIANT  IN  YOUTH  AND  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  SUCCESS 

From  "  The  Stroll  ars" 
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shown  and  the  characters  fit  in  har- 
moniously with  the  scenes  and  places 
that  surround  them. 
The  author  expresses  himself  clear- 


one   think   of   daintily   executed   pic- 
tures. 

On  the  whole,  the  story  is  whimsical 
and  fragmentary,  but  after  perusing 
it  one  does  not  feel  that  the  time  has 


ly  and  gracefully,  making  the  book  ^^^„  j^^      ^here  are  many  snatches 

smooth  and  easy  to  read.     There  is  of  beauty  and  scraps  of  bright  thought 

no  hardness  nor  harshness,  but  a  deli-  to  be  picked    out    from    among    the 

cacy  and  fraility  of  touch  that  makes  pages. 


THE  CRIMSON  WING. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor  has  at 
all  events  chosen  a  most  felicitous 
title  for  his  latest  book,  a  tale  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  "The  Crimson 
Wing"  has  a  smack  of  virility  and 
self-assurance  about  its  quoted  title 
that  is  somehow  pricking  to  the  palate 
of  the  jaded  novel-reader.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  that  appetite  having 
been  whetted  is  not  gratified  by  any- 
thing strikingly  different  from  the 
kind  of  mental  pabulum  upon  which 
the  jaded  novel-reader  has  already 
been  subsisting  these  many  sea- 
sons. Love,  intrigue,  play  of  wit 
or  of  rapier,  are  seemingly  as  naught 
nowadays,  without  some  pegs  of  his- 
torical fact  upon  which  to  hang  the 
fabric  of.  the  author's  imagination. 
Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor  has  accordingly 
availed  himself  of  the  peg  system, 
and  has  fastened  his  tapestry  of  fic- 
tion to  the  stem  events  of  the  period 
intmediately  preceeding  the  siege  of 
Paris  and  the  proclamation  of  Ger- 
man unity  in  1871. 

There  is  considerable  not  uncon- 
vincing exposition  in  the  book  of  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  nations  at 
this  historical  crisis;  also,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  stirring  battle  descrip- 
tion; a  profusion  of  brave  deeds,  of 
patriotism,  of  gallantry  on  the  field 
of  action.  The  chief  interest,  how- 
ever, is  romantic — ^that  is  to  say  "The 
Crimson  Wing"  is  mainly  a  love 
story.  The  hero  is  a  count  and  cap- 
tain    of     German     hussars,     young, 


brave,  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  and  fur- 
nished with  more  than  the  customary 
share  of  heroines,  for  they  are  two 
to  his  one,  and  both  French  women 
into  the  barga^in — which  racial  dis- 
tinction causes  tears  and  separation 
when  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  is  actually  given.  Count 
von  Leun-Walram  meets  at  the  out- 
set of  the  story.  Marguerite  Qairon, 
of  the  Parisian  Opera  Bouffe,  and  is 
constrained  gently  but  firmly  to  re- 
buff her  advances  toward  something 
mbre  enduring  than  an  opera  bouffe 
acquaintance.  She  is  fascinating — 
and  of  course  beautiful — somewhat 
toomuch  so  for  his  peace  of  mind; but 
she  does  not  summon  to  a  response 
the  higher  sort  of  love  of  which 
his  chivalrous  and  rather  spiritual  na- 
ture feek  itself  capable.  Besides,  he 
has  since  boyhood  been  in  love  with 
his  cousin  Marcelle;  and  to  this 
cousin  it  is  the  aim  of  the  book  to 
reunite  him,  after  vicissitudes  dis- 
playing to  advantage  the  love  and  pa- 
triotism of  each,  on  opposing  sides 
of  the  martial  struggle.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  before  this  final  hap- 
py consummation  is  reached.  Margue- 
rite has  risen  to  the  conception  of  love 
realized  by  the  man  who  refused  her 
love  when  she  offered  it,  because  it 
was  not  unspotted  in  purity.  She 
nurses  the  count  past  the  danger  of  a 
severe  wound,  and  having  reduced 
him  to  such  a  state  of  passioned 
gratitude  that  he  is  ready  tcx  forget 
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Marcelle  for  her  sake,  she  renounces 
the  happiness  of  his  love  and  sacri- 
fices herself  that  he  may  be  free  and 
safe  to  return  to  Marcelle — which  he 


does,  leaving  the  reader  with  some- 
what of  a  problem  on  his  hands  after 
he  lays  down  the  book. 

H.  T.P... 


A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 


Mr.  Bagot's  reputation  as  a  strong, 
accurate,  deeply  interesting  writer  is 
well-established.  In  his  new  tale,  "A 
Romtan  Mystery,"  his  most  worthy 
qualities  show  to  much  advantage.  The 
story  is  laid  in  contemporary  Rome 
and  the  picture  g^ven  of  social  condi- 
tions in  the  Italian  capital  evidences, 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  an  accurate 
observation  and  an  intimate  acquaint- 


ance with  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
that  well  bear  comparison  with  works 
on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Crawford 
and  M.  Zola. 

Mr.  Bagot  has  contrived  a  fresh,  in- 
vigorating plot,  he  has  created  people 
whom  we  feel  that  we  know  and  he  has 
employed  that  vigorous,  magnetizing 
style  of  expression  that  lures  us  on 
and  on  irresistibly  to  the  end. 


THE  BLAZED  TRAIL. 


Mr.  Stwart  Edward  White,  in  his 
new  book,  "The  Blazed  Trail,"  has  de- 
picted with  great  accuracy  the  life  of 
that  essentially  American  character, 
the  "lumber  jack"  of  the  great  north- 
ern forests. 

This  character,  which  is  a  most 
picturesque  one,  presents  to  the  world 
a  primitive  man,  a  strong  man,  with 
a  strong  man's  virtues  and  a  strong 
man's  vices.  In  him  the  passions  are 
elemental ;  cut  off  from  all  civilization, 
he  lives  in  close  communion  with  na- 
ture and  draws  from  its  forces.  Re- 
sourceful, self-reliant  and  bold,  read- 
ily adapting  himself  to  adverse  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions,  this  hardy 
pioneer  is  a  picture  of  completeness 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  equal. 

Thorpe,  a  green  "land  looker,"  suc- 
ceeds in  establishing  his  claim  on  a 
valuable  tract  of  timber  land,  despite 
the  efforts  of  a  powerful  lumber  cor- 
poration to  the  contrary.  In  so  doing 
he  incurs  their  enmity,  arid  as  result 
they  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
ruin  him;  but  with   that   dominative 


persistance  that  is  characteristic  of  all 
Americans,  he  overcomes  all  obstacles 
and  comes  out  victorious. 

Interwoven  with  this  is  a  charming 
and  romantic  love  story  which  is  an 
exquisite  piece  of  work.  The  acticm 
of  the  book  is  rapid,  full  of  exciting 
adventure  and  peril.  The  incident  of 
the  breaking  of  the  log  jam  is  brought 
out  with  dramatic  effect,  when  Jimmy 
Powers  "threw  hi j  hat  in  the  face  of 
death,"  and  went  down  undfer  the 
great  mass  of  timber  with  several  of 
his  men. 

The  story  is  a  strong  one,  and  gives 
us  a  faithful  picture  of  the  lives  of 
these  men  drilled  in  the  school  of 
peril,  who  for  a  few  dollars,  take  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  toiling  through 
the  long  winter,  enduring  great  hard- 
ships, and  at  the  close  of  the  season 
spend  all  they  have  earned  in  one  long 
spree.  The  book  is  one  of  genuine 
merit  and  exceedingly  interesting, 
holding  the  attention  of  the  reader 
from  cover  to  cover. 
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"The  Dark  o'  the  Moon"  is  one  of 
Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett's  characteristic 
tales.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Scotland 
and  have  their  usual  background  of 


less  courage  with  a  generous  sprink- 
ling of  blood.  The  most  important 
qualities  of  the  book  are  its  clevei 
invention  of  plot,  and  its  skilful  char- 


■  HECTOR  FAA  TORE  THE  EPAULET  OFF  BY  SHEER  STRENGTH  " 

From  "  The  Dark  o'  the  Moon  " 


Scottish  mountain  and  moorland  and 
as  usual  are  full  of  exciting  move- 
ment, adventuresome  spirit  and  daunt-- 


acter-pictures  which  present  to  us  the 
rugged  Highland  character  in  all  its 
brusqueness  and  daring. 
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Many  passages  are  replete  with 
savory  wit  while  the  interesting  power 
flags  in  no  portion.  Although  there 
is  still  much    to    be    desired  in  Mr. 


Crockett's  methods,  yet  we  must  con- 
fess that  his  stories  are  thoroughly 
enjoyable  and  diverting. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  VIKINGS 


In  her  quaint  and  beautiful  story  of 
the  Norsemen,  Miss  Liliencrantz  has 
pictured  vividly  the  supposed  discov- 
ery of  Vinland  in  America,  by  the 
Viking  fathers  in  the  days  of  old. 
The  tale  is  woven  about  Leif,  sur- 
named  the  "Lucky,"  a  faithful  follow- 
er of  King  Olaf,  and  early  converted 
by  the  latter  to  Christianity.  Moved 
by  a  desire  to  serve  his  king  and 
spread  abroad  the  new  faith,  Leif 
makes  an  expedition  to  Iceland,  to  his 
father,  Eric  the  Red,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  persuading  Eric  to  adopt  the 
new  form  of  religion.  The  old  pa- 
gan's obstinacy,  the  journey  made  by 
Leif  across  the  seas  to  find  a  new  land 
once  seen  afar  by  the  fisherman  Biom 
Herjulffsen,  the  wintering  in  the 
strange  country  discovered,  and  the 
final  conversion  of  Eric  and  the  Ice- 
landers to  the  worship  of  a  God  who 
could  prove  so  beneficial  and  protec- 
tive to  Leif,  all  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  a  narrative,  at  once  bold, 
striking  and  adventuresome,  full  of 
intense  interest  and  exciting  episode. 
The  love  interest  is  represented  by  the 
pretty  tale  of  Alwin,  a  youthful  Eng- 
lish captive,  a  thrall  of  Leif,  and  of 
Helga,  a  fair  and  brave  Norse  maiden. 

T^e  life  of  the  Northmen,  private 
and  public,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war, 
has  been  painstakingly  studied  by  the 
author  from  all  available  sources  and 
authorities,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
quick,  vivid  imagination,  has  been  ac- 
curately reproduced.  Those  early 
days  are  bom  anew  in  the  pages  of 


this  charming  romance,those  stalwart, 
valiant  men,  high-minded  and  cour- 
ageous, oblivious  of  their  own  life- 
value,  ever  seeking  but  to  do  and 
dare,  glorying  in  warfare,  yet  instinct 
with  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  true 
man  are  resurrected  from  the  dusty 
tomes  of  historical  annals  and 
brought  to  life  once  more  in  the  rich, 
warm  touches  of  Miss  Liliencrantz's 
novel. 

There  is  al>^'ays  something  inspir- 
ing in  these  ancient  Northmen,  a, 
well  wrought  tale  concerning  them  is 
ever  acceptable  to  readers  looking  for 
a  truly  enjoyable  story.  The  ring  of 
the  battle-cry,  the  clash  of  steel,  the 
roaring  of  the  mighty  breakers  against 
the  quaint  old  vessels,  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  mind  that  in  a  measure 
inherits  something  of  the  warlike 
spirit  and  feels  a  kindred  glory  in  the 
exploits  and  achievements  of  these 
grand,  ancestral  fathers. 

Something  of  this  enthusiasm  lives 
in  Miss  Liliencrantz's  heart,  and  pours 
itself  forth  in  the  quidc,  decisive 
movements  of  her  pen.  In  many  pages 
she  has  a  dashing,  vigorous  style, 
again  in  the  quieter  portions  of  the 
story,  she  is  tender,  sometimes  ma- 
jestic, charmingly  simple  and  sweet 
Her  plot  is  logically  constructed,  skil- 
fully designed  and  handled,  her  char- 
acters are  strong  and  realistic,  while 
the  interest  of  her  story  is  bravely  and 
well  sustained  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  book. 
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HOHENZOLLERN. 


"HohenzoUern"  is  a  pleasant  little 
tale  of  the  type  designed  to  afford  a 
few  hours  of  enjoyable  recreation  to 
a  tired  brain.  Of  unusual  depth  or 
striking  originality,  it  possesses  noth- 
ing. The  story  is  laid  in  the  days  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  immediately 
after  his  election  as  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  hinges  on  his  divorce 
of  Adelheid  and  his  vain  attempt  to 
win  the  affection  and  the  hand  of  the 
Countess  Matilda  von  Vohburg. 

It  is  a  tale  full  of  love  and  fight 
and  in  many  respects  reminds  us 
forcibly  of  Mr.  Brady's  former  novel- 
ette, "When  Blades  are  Out  and 
Love's  Afield"  except  that  much  of 
the  charm  which  characterized  the  lat- 


ter is  missing  in  "HohenzoUern."  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  lack  of  any  ac- 
curate pr  extensive  record  of  those 
early  days  of  Barbarossa  and  of  his 
domestic  affairs,  wherefore  the  prox- 
imity of  the  surroundings  and  the  re- 
ality of  the  characterization  are  much 
detracted  from.  ITie  author's  mind 
picture  of  the  times  of  his  tale,  as 
judged  from  his  word  picture  is  some- 
what hazy,  and  although  the  tale  has 
a  deal  of  plot  and  variously  contrived 
situation,  yet  we  feel  it  to  be  in  no 
way  a  distinctive  or  individual  work. 
The  style  is  quaint  and  perforce  at- 
tractive, giving  that  old-fashioned  at- 
mosphere that  always  possesses  a  fas- 
cination and  a  charm. 


THE  BATTLEGROUND. 


There  is  a  virility  and  mastery  pf 
stroke  in  Miss  Glasgow's  novels  which 
make  one  almost  forget  that  their  au- 
thor is  a  woman,  so  masculine  do 
her  works  appear  at  times.  In  "The 
Battleground,"  she  has  undoubtedly 
accomplished  her  most  significant 
achievement.  In  Virginia  from  im- 
mediately before  the  war  to  the  final 
fall  of  the  Confederacy,  Miss  Glas- 
gow has  placed  a  story  at  once  tender, 
romantic  and  real. 

The  time  is  not  well  chosen.  So 
mfeiny  tales  have  been  surrounded  by 
that  selfsame  background,  so  many 
tales  have  taken  their  coloring  from 
that  period,  that  the  deeply  inspiring 
and  thrilling  spirit  of  the  conflict  has 
to  some  extent  lost  its  potency  and  the 
picture  no  longer  calls  forth  the  deep 
admiration  and  interest  which  once 
made  a  book  founded  upon  its  scenes 
so  greatly  favored  and  demanded. 
But  despite  the  ill-selected  period,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Miss  Glasgow's  at- 
tempts at  dramatic  and  vivid  portrayal 
of  battles  and  her  efforts  at  tragic 
climax  are  for  the  most  part,  ineffect- 
ual, the  picture  that  she  has  drawn  of 


Virginia  itself,  with  its  quaint  and  old- 
time  aristocracy,  the  cleverness  with 
which  she  has  introduced  so  many 
different  and  realistic  characters,  and 
the  skill  with  which  she  has  woven  a 
charming  little  love  story  into  its 
midst,  make  it  a  work  replete  with  hu- 
man interest  and  with  the  varied  emo- 
tions of  life. 

The  people  captivate  us,  what  mat- 
ter if  we  do  have,  now  and  then,  to 
skip  a  wearisome  description  or  to 
pass  lightly  over  a  vain  striving  for 
effect?  Miss  Glasgow  is  an  optim- 
ist, and  we  see  her  at  her  best  in  the 
quick,  bright  touches  of  wit  that  are 
scattered  like  sunbeams  through  her 
chapters.  In  the  earlier  portions  of 
the  work,  wherein  she  touches  the 
lighter  situations  and  scenes  of  the  ro- 
mance her  writing  is  a  sparkling, 
spontaneous  flow  that  dances  merrily 
across  the  pages  and  sometimes  fairly 
bubbles  over  in  the  exuberance  of  its 
joy.  But  in  the  later  chapters,  when 
she  leaves  the  social  life  of  the  Old 
Dominion  and  turns  to  the  bloody 
scenes  of  war.  Miss  Glasgow  seems  to 
realize  her  insufficiency  in  imparting 
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force  and  vigor  to  the  picture  and 
makes  a  manifest  effort  to  overcome 
her  weakness.  In  consequence,  while 
the  portrayal  of  events  in  that  serious 
"time"  are  strong  in  comparison  to 
many  another  modern  writer,  even 
among  men,  yet  if  we  place  them!  side 
by  side  with  some  of  the  more  master- 
ful portrayals  we  soon  realize  their 
lack  of  the  fullest  power  and  become 


painfully  aware  of  a  missing  natural- 
ness and  ease  of  manner.  Notwith- 
standing, the  book  is  one  of  the  most 
enlightening  works  that  have  yet  ap- 
peared dealing  with  that  particular 
time,  while  its  excellent  literary  finish 
and  all-pervading  charm  render  it  a 
story  well  worthy  of  perusal  and  of 
appreciation. 


NONE  BUT  THE  BRAVE. 


Perhaps  if  our  American  writers 
continue  to  strive  with  the  same  effort 
that  they  have  manifestly  exerted  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  we  may  yet 
have  some  dozen  or  more  pieces  of 
fiction  founded  on  the  Revolutionan/ 
War.  It  would  seem*  as  if  every  pos- 
sible aspect  the  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary periods  must  have  been  touch- 
ed upon  and  depicted  (to  say  nothing 
of  those  that  have  been  worked  over 
at  least  a  quarter,  score  times),  but 
no!  the  colonial  story  still  flourishes 
as  Mr.  Hamblen  Sears'  new  book, 
"None  But  the  Brave,"  bears  witness 
to.    This  novel  deals  with  the  attempt 


to  capture  Benedict  Arnold  after  he 
has  betrayed  his  country  and  escaped 
to  the  enemy  in  New  York.  The  plot 
is  skilfully  planned  and.  concocted, 
weaving  a  pleasing  tapestry  of  mingl- 
ed adventure  and  love  strands.  There 
are  numerous  exciting  episodes,  stir- 
ring rescues  and  startling  unexpected 
events  that  together  with  a  clever  de- 
pictment  of  social  life  in  New  York 
under  British  rule,  in  painful  con- 
trast to  the  horrors  endured  by  Ameri- 
can prisoners  in  the  old  Sugar  House 
Prison,  form  a  story  deep  in  interest 
and  thrilling  in  action. 


THE  LITTLE  BROTHER. 


Now  that  everybody  writes  a  novel, 
It  was  only  a  question  of  time  with 
most  readers  how  long  Josiah  Flynt 
should  wait  before,  having  passel 
from  description  to  short  stories,  he 
should  hesitate  ere  he  undertook  a 
long  one.  That  time  is  now  at  an 
end  and  this  keen  observer  of  tramp 
life  makes  his  bow  as  a  novelist  with 
"The  Little  Brother,"  a  tale,  as  it 
might  be  expected,  of  what  Mr.  Flynt 
calls  "the  road."  The  chief  character 
in  this  book  is  a  youngster  who  is 
born  full  of  wander  lust  and  who 
finally  indulges  his  passion  by  running 
away  from  his  home  in  a  Western 
town  and  being  taken  in  tow  by  a  pro- 
fessional "hobo."     This  "hobo,"  who 


is  known  as  "Blackie,"  makes  the  boy 
his  "prushun,"  or  beggar.  The  couple 
ride  in  "side-door  Pullmans,"  become 
familiar  with  the  haunts  of  tramps 
generally  and  spend  ten  days  in  a  jail 
where  7-year-old  offenders  and  hard- 
ened "grafters"  are  herded  together. 
Mr.  Flynt  has  succeeded,  it  seems,  in 
gaining  the  note  of  realism  without 
being  offensive,  and  has,  moreover, 
tried  to  show  that  most  cases  of  kid- 
napping are  simply  cases  of  "running 
away."  Mr.  Flynt  has  heretofore  never 
shown  himself  remarkable  from  a  lit- 
erary view  point,  but  in  the  present 
book  he  has  considerably  improved  his 
style.  The  domestic  tragedy  of  the 
story  is     adequately     managed;    the 
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characters  already  mentioned  and  that 
of  Janet  Myrtaugh,  the  school  teacher, 
are  vividly  presented  and  an  added  in- 
terest is  g^ven  the  entertaining  story 
by  the  author's  knowledge  of  the  mind 


of  a  young  boy,  with  which  he  appears 
to  be  as  familiar  as  with  the  some- 
what similar  mind  of  the  tramp. 

— Philadelphia  Press, 


THE  HEROINE  OF  THE  STRAIT. 


Miss  Crowley's  "Daughter  of  New 
France"  met  with  merited  apprecia- 
tion and  it  is  likely  that  her  new  work, 
"The  Heroine  of  the  Strait,"  will  meet 
with  something  of  the  same  cordial  re- 


English,  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  and 
the  Siege  of  Detroit  by  the  Indians  un- 
der his  command.  Miss  Crowley  has 
based  the  historical  portion  of  her  work 
on  an  old  manuscript  diary,  which  has 


From  "The  Heroine  of  the  Strait." 


ception.  The .  new  work  is  another 
story  of  Old  Detroit,  its  chief  events 
being  the  surrender  of  Detroit  to  the 


also  served  as  a  foundation  for  Mr. 
Francis  Parkman's  "History  of  the 
Conspiracy  of  Pontiac."    Miss  Crow-| 
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ley  has  made  but  little  use,  however, 
of  Mr.  Parkman's  work,  taking  facts 
directly  from  the  original  and  from 
her  own  imagination  weaving  in  a 
tender  little  tale  of  love. 


The  story  is  a  skilful  mingling  of 
adventure,  war  and  courtship,  with 
several  important  historical  events  to 
form  an  appropriate  and  striking  back- 
ground. 


NANCY. 


In  "The  Misdemeanors  of  Nancy" 
we  find  just  one  thing,  a  delightfully 
ingenuous,  charmingly  frivolous,  abso- 
lutely irresistible  creature.  This  is 
rather  an  overwhelming  number  of  ad- 
jectives to  apply  to  one  small  girl,  but 
Nancy  was  all  this  and  more.  Naughty 


Nan  of  Mr.  Long's  creation  was  an 
airy,  fascinating  bit  of  girlhood  but 
her  pretty  caprice  and  enigmatic 
moods  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
changing  humors  and  puzzling  whims 
of  Nancy.  She  is  certainly  not  an  ideal 
of  fair    young  womanhood,  but  her 
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very  mischief  and  irresponsibility  im- 
part to  her  a  charm  that  could  not  be 
found  in  even  the  loveliest  and  gentlest 
girl.    We  cannot  help  pitying  the  un- 


fortunates, whose  frail  hearts  break 
beneath  her  spell,  although  their  de- 
jection does  inspire  us  with  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  laugh. 


A  DOUBLE-BARRELLED  DETECTIVE  STORY. 


We  can  generally  look  for  some- 
thing enjoyable,  even  if  unique,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Qemens.  "A  Double- 
Barrelled  Detective  Story,"  does  not 
disappoint  this  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tion, though  really,  after  completing 
its  perusal,  we  do  wonder  what  it's  all 
about  anyhow.  The  story  is  just  one 
of  Mark  Twain's  little  airy  nothmgs 
that  come  our  way  every  now  and 
then  and  afford  us  an  hour  of  gen- 
uine amusement  and  then  fit  away  to 
smile  their  cheerful  smiles  upon  some 


other  beings  equally  forlorn. 

The  plot  of  the  tale  is  an  ingenious- 
ly contrived  one,  the  characters  are 
cleverly  depicted,  although  they  pres- 
sent  a  type  more  imaginative  than  real 
and  the  mode  of  expression  is  just  the 
same  clear-cut,  vigorous,  resounding 
style  that  we  miight  expect  from  so 
skilful  a  writer.  The  whole  is  a  satire, 
wonderfully  diverting  and  highly 
amusing  with  just  a  sufficient  quanti- 
ty of  veiled  truth  to  give  it  an  excuse 
for  being. 


THE  WINDING  ROAD. 


"To  live  out  of  doors  with  the  wo- 
man or  man  one  loves  is  of 
all  lives  the  most  complete  and 
free."  Thus  Stevenson,  in  a 
specially  inspired  and  convinc- 
ing moment.  Thus,  also,  Jasper  War- 
ing, the  hero  of  Elizabeth  Godfrey's 
latest  book — in  which,  however,  not- 
withstanding the  word,  there  is  much 
less  of  hero*  than  of  heroine  presented 
to  our  sympathies.  There  is  small 
plot  and  less  exposition  to  "The 
Winding  Road."  It  is  an  idyl,  an 
idyl  that  opens  placidly  in  a  quiet 
English  pasturage,  drowsy  with  the 
bleat  of  flocks  and  the  scent  of  arch- 
ing orchard  boughs,  and  calm  with 
the  large  serenity  of  nature  in  her 
wholesome  mood,  and  of  those  who 
have  lain  all  their  lives  for  good  or 
ill,  close  to  her  heart-beats. 

What  story  there  is  may  best  be 
told  in  the  fewest  words.  Jasper 
Waring  is  a  wandering  musician,  half 
gypsy,  half  gentleman,  whose  music, 
and  strange,  somewhat  uncanny  ar- 


tist-nature wins  the  heart  of  the 
wholesome  tender  country  maid,  who 
nurses  him  to  health  from  an  illness. 
The  Wanderlust  is  too  strong  upon 
him  to  make  possible  a  surrender  of 
his  vagrant  happiness  to  the  claims  of 
conventional  propriety.  He  fears  on 
the  other  hand  to  separate  Phenice 
from  the  simple  narrow  life  and 
homely  contentment  she  has  thus  far 
known.  He  leaves  her;  but  love  and 
a  sense  of  his  need  for  her  prove  a 
strong  enough  magnet  to  draw  her 
from  her  home  in  search  of  him ;  and 
having  found  him,  she  has  no  more 
doubt,  nor  has  he.  They  turn  hand  in 
hand  down  the  winding  road,  their 
roof  hereafter  the  sky,  the  turf  their 
pillow,  the  music  of  Phenice's  harp 
and  Jasper's  violin  the  only  talismans 
to  conjure  food  by  the  way. 

As  we  read,  we  begin  to  draw  deep- 
er, more  satisfying  breath  in  this  ex- 
pansive out-of-doors  atmbsphere.  To 
take  the  road  with  nature  for  guide^ 
what  a  blessed  immunity  is  this  from 
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the  man-made  cares  and  shackles  of 
the  town,  and  of  sweating,  toiling 
humanity  1  But  is  the  happiness  so 
won,  such  happiness  as  passionate, 
heart-throbbing  humanity  demands? 
Nature  is  not,  as  we  would  fain  be- 
lieve her  at  such  times  as  she  and  we 
seem  turned  to  a  breathing  harmony 
— a  gentle  minister  to  our  individual 
needs.  It  is  we  who  adapt  our- 
selves, we  who  seek  her  smiles  or 
her  tears,  because  our  own  hearts 
laugh  or  weep,  and  call  out  for  ex- 
ternal sympathy.  She  is  too  mighty, 
too  resistless  a  force  upon  which  to 
anchor  our  human  happiness.  And 
thus  it  is  that  the  "Winding  Road," 


an  idyl  to  the  end,  becomes  a  tragic 
idyl;  thus  is  it  also  that  its  mournful 
close  seems  all  at  once  fitting  and  in- 
evitable. Phenice  is  reabsorbed  into 
that  vast  mysterious  kinship  on  the 
border  of  which  she  has  striven  to 
dwell. 

There  is  hardly  space  to  praise 
fairly  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  on  the 
winding  road.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  the  book  is  pervaded  with  the 
delicate  spirituality  which  Miss  God- 
frey has  shown  us  before  in  her  de- 
scriptive touch ;  also,  that  musical  ap- 
preciation possesses  the  whole,  which 
one  would  have  expected  from  her 
earlier  work.  H,  T.  P. 


SPINDLE  AND  PLOUGH. 


Mrs.  Dudeney's  new  novel  like  her 
first,  "The  Maternity  of  Harriott 
Wicken,"  is  a  woman's  novel,  and  an 
advanced  woman  at  that.  Equality 
with  man  in  play,  in  passion,  in  love 
and  in  intellectual  pursuits  has  long 
been  demanded  and  conceded.  Mrs. 
Dudeney  takes  the  next  step  onward, 
and  asks  equal  terms  in  muscularity 
and  physical  effort.  The  spindle  in 
her  title  is  the  symbol  of  the  dilettante 
members  of  polite  society,  of  "gig- 
manity,"  as  Carlyle  has  put  it.  The 
plough  represents  the  toilers  of  the 
field,  who  grow  brown  and  hardened 
in  the  sun  and  rain,  stained  with  the 
earth,  who  touch  the  pnmitive  emo- 
tions and  draw  in  with  the  fresh  air 
of  country  moms  and  eves  healthy, 
honest  virtues. 

Shalisha  Pilgrim,  the  heroine  of  the 
story,  IS  an  "old  maid"  by  tempera- 
ment, with  a  constitutional  virginal 
shrinking  from  men  and  matrimony. 
She  has,  however,  all  a  woman's  imt- 
pulses  of  maternity  and  love  of  tender 
things.  Her  father,  an  unsuccessful 
artist,  dead  when  the  story  opens, 
foreseeing  her  revolt  against  the  con- 
ventional marriage,  had  insisted  upon 
giving  her  a  practical  training  in  a 


horticultural  landscape  college.  When 
Shalisha  is  offered  the  post  of  land- 
scape gardener  on  a  gentleman's  place 
near  London  she  accepts  with  joy,  and 
carries  off  her  mother,  a  silly  little 
woman,  a  type  of  the  woman  of  the 
old  school,  to  the  lonely  cottage  on  the 
edge  of  the  farm. 

The  owner  of  the  estate,  a  widower 
and  an  aesthetic,  is  recalled  from  his 
travels  to  the  sick  bed  of  his  little 
daughter,  where  he  finds  Shalisha 
nursing  the  child  back  to  life.  He  is 
infatuated  by  her  rare,,  magnificent 
physical  strength  and  perfect  cleanli- 
ness and  health,  although  of  mere 
beauty  she  has  none. 

The  course  of  this  wooing  we  must 
leave  to  the  reader,  who  shall  find  both 
interest  and  charm  in  the  author's 
free  handling  of  a  vexed  theme,as  well 
as  in  her  beautiful  description  of  Eng- 
lish country  life.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  frivolities  and  mimicry  of 
real  life  which  exists  in  the  social 
world  she  portrays,  and  Shalisha's 
vigorous,  boyish  impulses  is  marked 
with  a  force  almost  Whitmanesque  in 
its  frankness  of  expression  and  delight 
in  lusty  health  and  bodily  puritv. 
—Phpadelbhia  Ledger, 
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In  this  story,  Miss  Lee  has  given  a 
cleverly  drawn  picture  of  country-life, 
with  all  its  natural  and  inspiring 
breeziness  together  with  a  forceful 
presentation  of  life  on  the  stage, 
showing,  not  the  grosser,  more  vul- 
gar aspect,  but  the  nx)re  delicate 
though  just  as  serious  side.  Miss  Lee 
has  a  soulful  way  of  writing,  by  that 
meaning,  that  her  own  earnestness  and 
sincerity  of  purpose  ring  true  through- 
out her  pages. 

The  characterization  forms  the  es- 
sential part  of  the  book.  The  author 
evidently  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  inasmuch  as  she  presents 
a  large  number  of  distinctly  diversi- 
fied characters  and  presents  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  force  their  reality 
fully  upon  us.  We  soon  learn  to  re- 
spect the  gruff-mannered  old  farmer, 
with  a  natural  miserly  tendency  but 
a  big,  kindly  heart  withal ;  we  cannot 


fail  to  love  the  quiet,  little  "gram-ma" 
with  her  grandmothers'  propensity 
for  spoiling;  we  find  an  infinite  charm 
in  Mrs.  Darby  and  her  fresh  Irish  ac- 
cent and  unfailing  wit;  we  recognize 
a  cherished  ideal  inCandace,so  gentle, 
loving  and  patient,  it  saddens  us  and 
impresses  a  lesson  upon  us  to  note  the 
contrast  between  this  conscience-free 
child  of  nature,  reared  among  green 
fields  and  mountains,  and  Madaline, 
her  sister,  whose  sweet,  girlish  inno- 
cence has  been  wrecked  by  the  glow 
and  intoxication  of  the  fooUights.  The 
fool  is  as  diverting  as  unique,  while 
bur  whole  hearts  go  out  to  Alec,  the 
noble  but  natural  hero. 

The  book  is  a  bit,  taken  direct,  from 
the  inevitable  comedy  and  tragedy  of 
dife  and  in  its  pages  the  reader  can 
find  a  note  to  respond  to  almost  any  of 
the  many  emotions  that  stir  the  human 
breast. 


THE  ASSASSINS. 


"The  Assassins"  is  a  strong,  swiftl> 
moving  tale  of  the  Crusades.  The 
story  centers  chiefly  about  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Bedoins,  otherwise  call- 
ed the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  and 
about  his  wonderful  but  hidden  Para- 
dise, his  houris  and  his  secret  emis- 
saries of  death.  A  thrilling  romance 
forms  its  nucleus,  although  there  is  a 
generous  setting  of  stirring  conflict 
ringing  with  the  Moslem  battlecry.  It 
is  a  phase  of  the  Crusades  that  up  to 
the  present  time  has  been  but  little 
touched  upon,  and  it  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  personality  of  the 
Sultan,   Saladin,   in   a   way  that   no 


other  recent  novel  on  a  like  subject  has 
done. 

The  characterization  is  worthily  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  interest  well  sus- 
tained, while  many  of  the  descriptive 
passages  truly  deserve  the  name  of 
"literature."  A  soft,  voluptuous  air, 
essentially  Eastern,  hovers  over  it  all, 
giving  it  an  accuracy  of  environment 
and  placing  that  is  forcible  and  strik- 
ing. 

In  some  respects  the  work  reminds 
us  of  Mr.  William  Steams  Davis's 
"God  Wills  It,"  although  it  lacks 
much  of  the  literary  finish  that  char- 
acterized the  latter. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  WELL 
KNOWN  AUTHORS  AND 
HISTRIONIC  ARTISTS 


Authors   of   Our   Day    in    Their    Homes— 
Eminent  Actors  in  Their  Homes. 


"Authors  of  Our  Day  in  Their 
Homes'*  is  a  sequel  to  the  book  en- 
titled, "American  Authors  and  Their 
Homes,"  which  was  published  in  last 
September.  Both  are  edited  by  Mr. 
Francis  Whiting^  Halsey,  and  both  re- 
count personal  interviews  with  various 
prominent  American  v;riters  in  their 
homes. 

The  articles  that  comprise  the  books 
have  all  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Saturday  Times,  but  in  col- 
lecting them  Mr.  Halsey  has  made 
so  many  and  such  radical  changes  that 
he  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  or  ad- 
visable to  mention  the  names  of  the 
real  authors.  In  the  first  work,  Mr. 
Halsey  dealt  with  William  Dean 
Howells,  Richard  Henry  Stoddard, 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie,  etc.  In  the  new  book  we  are 
introduced  to  Winston  Churchill, 
Mark  Twain,  Weir  Mitchell,  Edwin 
Markham,  R.  W.  Gilder  and  others. 

The  different  chapters  bring  us  in 
close  contact  with  the  personality  of 
these  writers,  who,  albeit  we  know 
their  names,  their  works,  and  in  many 
cases  the  chief  facts  in  their  lives  so 
well,  are,  nevertheless,  as  regards  their 
inner  selves  very  largely  concealed 
from  our  knowledge.  The  little  ec- 
centricities so  essential  to  genius,  the 
little  idyocyncrasies  of  gifted  men, 
manifested  in  choice  of  surroundings, 
in  furniture,  ornaments,  etc.,  are  here 
revealed  and  give  us  something  of  an 
insight  into  the  motives  and  purposes 
of  those  to  whom  they  belong.  The 
work  is  one,  not  only  of  deep  interest, 


inasmuch  as  it  pictures  to  us  the  man 
himself  aside  from  his  profession,  in 
his  home,  away  from  his  public  ca- 
reer, but  it  will  also  prove  a  book  of 
valuable  reference  in  articles  of  bk)g- 
raphy  or  concerning  books  and  their 
makers,  as  well  as  an  aid  to  readers  in 
interpreting  the  writings  of  the  vari- 
ous present-day  authors  by  thus  hold- 
ing the  key  to  their  environment  and 
private,  personal  character.  The  il- 
lustrations in  the  book  form  a  desir- 
able collection  of  photographs. 
*  *  * 

A  clever  companion  book  to  "Au- 
thors of  Our  Day  in  Their  Homes"  is 
Miss  Marguerite  Hamm's  "Eminent 
Actors  in  Their  Homes." 

Literature  and  the  stage  are  so 
closely  allied,  especially  now,  since 
many  of  our  recent,  popular  novds 
have  been  adapted  to  the  "boards"  that 
the  reader  of  new  fiction  is  likely  to 
be  a  frequenter  of  new  plays  in  whidi 
case  two  such  books  would  imdoubt- 
edly  prove  convenient.  The  homes  of 
Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Virginia  Har- 
ned-Sothem,  of  Mr.  Mansfield  and 
his  family,  of  Miss  De  Wolfe,  Mrs. 
Fiske,  Viola  Allen,  Julia  Marlowe  and 
many  more  are  picturesquely  describ- 
ed, together  with  numerous  littL  inci- 
dents taken  at  first  hand  from  the  sub- 
jects themselves.  Some  idealism  may 
be  evinced  in  the  descripticms,  but 
aside  from  this,  the  book  presents  both 
valuable  and  attractive  features  that 
make  it  well  worth  reading  and  even 
better  worth  possessinsr.       . 
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Next  to  thb  Ground— Nestlings— W11.D  Life  of  Orchard 
AND  Field— ACCORDING  TO  Season. 


When  the  trees  begin  to  bud  and 
the  g^ass  to  grow  tall  and  green,  our 
minds  gravitate  with  natural  tendency 
towards  a  contemplation  of  the  woods, 
the  fields,  the  animals,  the  plants  and 
flowers.  With  an  awakening  interest 
in  nature-study  come  .also  nature- 
books  and  the  spring  thus  far  has 
brought  forth  four  works  of  an  im- 
portant order. 

Mrs.  Martha  McColIoch-Williams, 
m  a  book  entitled,  "Next  to  the 
Gsound,"  has  given  us  a  number  of 
clever  essay-sketches  dealing  with  the 
various  features  of  the  field.  Both 
Wiimals  and  plants,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent phases  of  farm  and  coun- 
try-life are  included  in  the  studies, 
which  combine  an  abundant  store  of 
knowledge  with  an  attractive  style  of 
expression  that  renders  the  work  at 
once  a  valuable  informatory  volume 
and  a  book  of  interesting^  reading  mat- 
ter. 

It  has  been  the  author's  endeavor 
to  put  into  words  the  story  of  the  dew, 
the  dawn,  the  quickening  of  the 
springtime,  the  golden  heat  of  summer 
and  the  subtle  odors  of  the  ripening 
grain.  She  does  not  claim  to  have 
expressed  all  these  things  adequately 
but  her  recojd  has  been  made  at  first 
hand  and  though  it  does  not  pretend 
either  to  be  a  universal  description  of 
a  countryside,  inasmuch  as  e^ch  lo- 
cality possesses  its  individual  charac- 
teristics, yet  it  does  claim  to  be  an  ac- 
curate account  of  much  that  takes 
place  between  the  time  of  the  summer 
fallow  and  the  gathering  of  next 
year's  grain,  as  observed  by  the  au- 
thor on  a  countryside  lying  westward 
of  the  Alleghenies  and  eastward  of 
the  Mississippi,  nearly  midway  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  river.  To 
interpret  the  enjoyment  of  outdoor 
life  as  she  herself  has  enjoyed  it,  is 


Mrs.  McColloch-Williams's  aim,  and 
her  method  of  writing,  which  is  a 
union  of  the  essay  and  fiction  forms 
embodying  her  observations  in  an  un- 
obtrusive story  easily  and  conversa- 
tionally expressed,  g^ves  her  book  an 
inspiring  and  awakening  quality  that 
imbues  the  reader  with  the  keenest  en- 
joyment and  stimulates  him  to  a  most 
eager  desire  to  experience  for  himself 
the  pleasures  and  beauties  of  a  life, 
"next  the  ground.*' 

*  *  * 

"Nestlings,"  by  Mrs.  Irene  Gros- 
venor  Wheelock,  is  decidedly  charm- 
ing in  its  g^ace  and  rare  simplicity 
although  from  its  clarity  and  lack  of 
technicality,  one  might  almost  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  designed  for  juve- 
niles. "Nestlings,"  as  one  easily  sur-  ■ 
mises  from  the  title,  is  a  book  about 
birds,  and  in  it  all  the  familiar  as  well 
as  some  few  of  the  more  unfamiliar 
birds  are  discussed,  their  habits, 
their  food,  their  young,  etc. 
Many  little  incidents  concerning  the 
difficulties  that  had  to  be  encountered 
by  the  author  in  her  studies,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  photographer  who 
took  the  pictures  from  which  the  illus- 
trations have  been  made,  are  re- 
counted. 

The  book  is  accurate  and  agreeably 
written,  forming  a  useful  manual  for 
the  younger  student  of  bird-life  and 
it  may  prove  an  efficient  guide  to 
manv  a  roamer  of  the  fields  and  wood- 
lands. 

*** 

In  **Wild  Life  of  Orchard  and 
Field"  and  "According  to  Season," 
Mr.  Ernest  Ingersoll  and  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis Theodora  Parsons  have  taken  up, 
respectively,  the  study  of  animal  life 
and  plant  life  in  field  and  in  forest. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  deals  with  the  vari- 
ous smaller  animals  and  particularly 
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Frcm  ••  Wild  Life  of  Orchard  and  Field" 


with  the  birds,  dwelling  at  length  up- 
on their  physical  attributes,  their  hab- 
its and  the  many  little  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  different  groups  and  families. 
Many  of  the  facts  revealed  concerning 
the  uses  and  protective  powers  of 
well-known  creatures,  are  new,  valu- 
able and  interesting,  while  the  little 
anecdotes  that  Mr.  Ingersoll  relates  of 
some  of  them  fill  us  with  an  increased 
zest  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
these  nature  children.  Old  and  fool- 
ish traditions  concerning  popularly 
feared  but  in  realitv  harmless  animals. 


are  proved  false  and  discarded  and  the 
attractive  attributes  of  creatures  to 
whom  we  have  always  been  indifferent 
are  set  forth,  filling  us  with  new  inter- 
est while  nunnerous  little  secrets  of 
keen  observation,  so  necessary  to  the 
student  of  nature  are  pointed  out  and 
form  an  efficient  aid  to  the  banner 
entering  upon  a  career  with  eyes 
hitherto  blind. 

Mrs.  Parson's  book  is  in  reality  a 
new  edition,  but  the  first  edition  has 
been  so  enlarged  and  improved  upon 
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that  it  is  scarcely  recognizable  in  its 
new  form. 

Of  the  four  books  "According  to 
Season"  undoubtedly  possesses  the 
greatest  charms.  It  deals  with  plants 
and  flowers  exclusively  and  through- 
out, its  pages  are  perfumed  with  a 
delicate  aroma  of  the  most  fragrant 
blossoms,  they  are  colored  by  the  har- 
monious tintings  of  g^een  leaves, 
bright  buds  and  many-hued  flowers 
and  they  are  alive  with  poetic  inter- 
pretations of  the  beauties  and  variety 
of  these  stars  of  the  land. 

The  flowers  are  classified  according 
to  their  seasons  and  are  described 
from  a  standpoint    of    their    beauty- 


vaJue  rather  than  from  a  technical 
point  of  view.  They  are  pictured  as 
seen  on  bicycle  runs,  and  other  out- 
door excursions,  as  seen  together  in 
their  own  familiar  haunts,  and  the 
simplicity  with  which  their  charms  are 
displayed,  unhampered  by  lengthy 
botanical  terips  makes  it  altogether  a 
delightful  and  pleasing  book. 

The  love  of  nature  is  growing.  The 
blind  are  beginning  to  see  and  no 
greater  instrument  in  training  the 
popular  mind  to  a  true  appreciation  of 
nature  in  all  its  fulsome  beauty  can 
be  found  than  just  such  cleverly  and  at- 
tractively penned  sketches  as  we  find 
in  these  three  books. 


BIOGRAPHY 
AND  HISTORY 


Ellen  Terry— Thomas  H.  Huxley— Scottish  Men  of  Let- 
ters—The Diseases  OF  the  Imperial  Caesars— Samuel  de 
Champlain— Short  History  of  Germany— Reconstruction 
AND  THE  Constitution. 


ELLEN  TERRY  AND  HER  SISTERS. 


There  is  something  in  this  interest- 
ing work  that  reminds  us  forcibly  of 
Miss  Morris's  delightful  book  "Life 
on  the  Stage."  Mr.  T.  Edgar  Pem- 
berton  has  caught  that  same  charm- 
ingly easy  and  graceful  style,  with  its 
little  touches  ol  entertaining  humor 
and  spontaneous  wit  that  in  "Life  on 
the  Stage"  so  contpletely  captivated 
the  readers. 

The  book  is,  in  reality  a  biography, 
although  there  are  so  many  various 
and  unique  situations  depicted,  so 
many  reminiscences  narrated  and  such 
a  variety  of  characters  introduced,  to- 
gether with  numerous  small  personal 
passages,  that  it  seems  almost  like  a 
novel.  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  character, 
however,  is  the  dominating  spirit  of 
the  work,  and  with  each  page  we  find 
ourselves  coming  more  and  more  under 
its  gentle  and  kindly  influence,  while 
if  we  have  never  before  accorded  to 


her  the  homage  due  to  the  queen  of  the 
Shakesperian  actresses,  by  the  time  we 
close  the  book  we  find  ourselves  com- 
pletely magnetized  by  the  force  and 
beauty  of  her  personality. 

As  is  well  known,  there  exists  a  mel- 
ancholy idea  among  actors,  that  no 
matter  how  much  they  may  win  the 
applause  and  approbation  of  the  world 
during  their  lifetime,  all  vestige  of  it 
dies  along  with  their  death.  Remem- 
ber what  David  Garrick  wrote, 

'The  painter  dead,  yet  still  he  charms  the 
eye; 

While  Eng^land  lives  his  fame  can  never 
die. 

But  he  who  struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
Can  scarce  extend  his  fame  for  half  an  age; 
Nor  pen  nor  pencil  can  the  actor  save, 
The    art    and    artist    share    one   common 


grave. 
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This,  however,  was  long  before  the 
time  of  the  theatrical  history  and  bi- 
ography, which  have  now  becomfe  so 
popular  and  many  volumes  of  which 
have  appeared  even  in  the  life-time  of 
their  subjects.  Although  these  works 
may  do  the  actors  themselves  no  es- 
pecial good,  yet  they  are  tributes  that 
naturally  please  and  help  to  dispel  the 
established  notion  that  the  actor  is  the 
least  appreciated  of  the  artists. 

Perhaps  it  was  to  some  degree,  for 
this  reason,  that  Mr.  Femberton  has 
penned  this  story  of  Ellen  Terry  and 
her  career,  and  from  Miss  Terry's  let- 
ter published  in  the  front  of  the  vol- 
ume,* we  can  see  that,  albeit  she  is  one 
of  the  most  modest  and  retiring  of  wo- 
men, she  is  nevertheless  delighted  by 
this  mark  of  sympathetic  appreciation 
and  is  most  grateful  for  its  advent.  She 
in  her  turn  pays  Mr.  Pemberton  a 
compliment  in  these  words,  "Your  in- 
timate knowledge  of  all  that  concerns 
the  stage  will  at  least  keep  you  right 
as  to  the  facts  of  your  pages." 

But  even  without  this  statement 
from  Miss  Terry,  the  fact  is  patent 
that  Mr.  Pemberton  has  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  stage  and  of  stage-life.  Few 
writers  on  the  subject  have  brought 
us  so  closely  in  touch  with  all  those 
innermost  springs  of  the  actor's  heart. 


The  fascination  that  from  beginning 
to  end  holds  the  histrionic  artist  in  its 
spell,  is  here  revealed  in  all  its  fre- 
quent pathos,  while  the  tremendous 
toil  and  hardships  of  a  life  lived  be- 
hind the  footlights  are  set  forth.  Ali 
this  of  course  is  incident.  The  char- 
acter of  Miss  Terry  from  both  its  pri- 
vate and  public  aspects,  is  the  central 
interest  in  the  work,  but  naturally,  in 
order  to  interpret  it  correctly,  one  must 
understand  all  the  surrounding  condi- 
tions, etc.,  the  influence  of  which  had 
a  part  in  molding  and  shaping  it. 

Mr.  Pemberton's  book  is  one  that 
all  should  read.  Miss  Terry  has  been 
for  many  years  the  greatest  living 
Shakesperian  actress  and  a  study  of 
her  in  the  various  roles  that  she  has 
assumed  would  be  of  value  and  in- 
terest to  any  interested  in  the  theatre 
while  her  striking  and  distinctive  per- 
sonality makes  an  admirable  study  in 
character,  not  only  for  stage  people  but 
for  general  readers  as  well.  The  reve- 
lations as  to  the  domestic  lives  of 
many  of  our  important  actresses  as 
shown  in  recent  books,  is  doing  much 
to  overcome  the  old-time  stage  pre- 
judice, and  Miss  Terry's  life  and  that 
of  her  sisters  and  faihily  should  have 
a  marked  influence  in  this  direction. 


THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY. 


In  preparing  his  biography  of  Hux- 
ley, Mr.  Edward  Clodd  has  drawn 
largely  upon  the  information  contain- 
ed in  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas 
Henry  Huxley,"  by  his  son,  Leonard 
Huxley.  To  put  this  information  in- 
to as  concise  yet  as  interesting  a  form 
as  possible,  has  been  Mr.  Clodd's 
endeavor.  And  he  has  succeeded.  The 
small  book  just  issued  contains  all  the 
salient  features  in  the  magnificent 
character  of  its  subject ;  it  gives  a  deep 
glimpse  into  his  personality  and  de- 
fines the  attitude  that  he  assumted  to- 


ward the  troublesome  problems  of 
his  time.  The  noble,  single-minded 
purpose  to  increase  human  knowledge, 
in  the  natural  branches  and  to  advance 
the  cause  of  science  is  clearly  shown 
while  with  it  mingles,  aside  from  the 
scientists  and  the  reformer,  the  man 
himself,  genial,  sympathetic,  gener- 
ous and  kindly-hearted.  It  is  one  of 
those  much  needed  popular  biograph- 
ies, the  coming  of  which  means  an  ad- 
vancement in  general  education  and 
cultivation. 
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SCOTTISH    MEN   OF   LETTERS  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


Mr.  Graham,  in  the  preface  to  his 
book,  tells  us  that  he  does  not  aim  so 
much  at  giving  a  history  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  at 
giving  an  account  of  the  men  who 
made  it.  Many  of  the  Scots  writers 
of  that  period  possessed,  in  their 
speech,  manners  and  ways  of  living, 
all  the  characteristics  and  individuali- 
ties of  their  native  land,  peculiarities 
that  render  them  all  the  more  interest- 
ing, but  which,  in  their  countrymen 
of  later  years,  have  been  suppressed 
by  modem  restriction  and  convention. 
To  revive  these  older  types  in  all  their 
antique  charm  and  quaintness,  has 
been  Mr.  Graham's  earnest  endeavor. 
Of  material  he  had  little.  The  Scots 
were  not  given  to  diaries ;  and  corres- 
pondence, if  it  existed  to  any  extent, 
has  not  been  preserved.  Biographies, 
too,  are  few,  so  that  the  larger  portion 
of  whatever  matter  can  be  gathered 
together,  consists  of  oral  traditions 
that  have  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  But  of  that 
which  he  had  at  hand,  Mr.  Graham 
has  chosen  the  most  significant  and  at- 
tractive, and  has  embodied  it  in  a  work 
which,  though  its  faults  are  numerous, 
is,  notwithsanding,  entertaining  and 
abounding  in  information  worth  pos- 
sessing. 

The  pictures  given  of  such  men  as 
David  Hume,  John  Home,  Hugh 
Blair,  James  Boswell,  Tobias  Smol- 
lett, etc.,  are  indeed  vivid  and  full  of 
grateful  reality.  These  great  person- 
ages walk  before  us  across  their  lit- 
tle stage  and  by  their  tricks  of  manner, 
and  their  idiosyncrasies  of  speech,  af- 
ford us  infinite  amusement  and  anon 


awaken  in  us  tenderer  emotions  and 
heartfelt  sympathies. 

In  detail  of  personal  features,  as 
oddities  in  dress,  gait,  speech  and 
physical  distinctions,  Mr.  Graham 
omits  no  jot.  Indeed,  in  this  respect, 
he  is  something  of  an  extremest, .  fre- 
quently trying  the  patience  of  his  read- 
ers by  long,  useless  and  petty  descrip- 
tions that,  while  they  may  have  ex- 
isted, yet  need  not  to  be  dwelt  upon 
at  such  great  length,  their  recital  add- 
ing no  value  to  the  general  picture, 
and  in  many  cases  largely  detracting 
from  the  final  effect.  That  Mr.  Gra- 
ham is  a  disciple  of  Macaulay,  one 
need  not  read  far  to  learn.  The  grand- 
iloquent, patronizing  air,  with  its  po- 
lite sneer  and  its  half  perceptible  smile 
of  contempt  so  characteristic  of  the 
master,  is  exactly  reproduced  in  the 
nupil.  There  is  also  a  straining  after 
eflfect  that  at  times  reems  to  evince  a 
lack  of  proper  sincerity  and  surdy  be- 
trays a  lack  of  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion for  the  subject.  But  this  is  not 
true  throughout  the  entire  work. 
Some  of  the  portrayals,  notably  those 
of  Smollett  and  Thomson  are  ably, 
even  cleverly  done,  showing  a  true 
penetration  on  the  part  of  the  author 
enabling^  him  to  gain  an  insight  into 
the  personality  and  character  of  the 
subject.  There  is  nothing  absolutely 
new  in  the  book,  little  that  we  did  not 
already  know,  nevertheless  the  skill 
and  discrimination  with  which  the  au- 
thor has  selected,  arranged,  revised 
and  condensed  the  best  in  the  material 
attainable  is  truly  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, and  one  mlust  concede  to  the  en- 
tertaining and  interesting  qualities  of 
the  volume. 
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THE  DISEASE  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  CAESARS. 


Shakespeare,  as  we  all  remember, 
makes  Brutus  say  of  Caesar,  "He  hath 
the  falling  sickness/'  The  reference 
is  made  no  doubt,  to  epilepsy,  a  dis- 
ease to  which,  history  tells  us,  the 
great  Julius  was  a  victim  and  there  is 
some  authority  for  believing  that  the 
affliction  was  to  an  extent  prevalent 
throughout  the  entire  family  of  the 
Caesars. 

But  Mr.  Van  Santvoord,  in  his  new 
volume,  the  title  to  which  reads,  "The 
House  of  Caesar  and  the  Imperial 
Disease,"  alludes  not  to  any  physical 
infirmity  that  may  have  at  times  ren- 
dered the  royal  Caesars  impotent,  but 
to  the  mental  depravity,  as  it  were, 
that  beginning  in  Livia,  the  wife  of 
Augustus  Caesar,  descended  on  down 
through  the  various  generations  and 
with  few  exceptions,  filled  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  house  with  a  mania 
for  domestic  murder  or  made  them  the 
victims  of  domestic  violence. 

There  is  a  valuable  psychological 
study  in  this  viciousness  which,  nur- 
tured by  the  influence  of  unbounded 
luxury  and  voluptuousness  grew  In 
force  until  its  mighty  undercurrent 
wore  away  the  once  soundly  con- 
structed foundations  of  virtue  and 
morality  and  accomplished  a  final  and 
complete  destruction. 

Mr.  Van  Santvoord 's  book  is  a  his- 
tory of  this  hereditary  viciousness.  It 
comprises  a  broad  survey  of  the  house 
of  the  Caesars,  taking  up  from  a  pure- 
ly domestic  point  of  view,  the  individ- 
ual Emperors  and  their  families,  be- 
ginning with  Julius  and  Augustus  and 
ranging  on  down  to  Nero,  when  the 
empire  was  in  its  most  magnificent 
state,  thence  through  the  decline,  back 
to  the  partial  restoration  of  imperial 
splendor,  and  finally  to  the  decline  and 
subsequent  fall.  It  is  the  author's  be- 
lief, founded  upon  long  study  and  con- 
templation, that  the  violent  death 
which  awaited  50  large  a  proportion 
of  the  Roman  Emperors  is  to  be  at- 
tributed not  alone  to  the  license  of  the 
times  but  in  no  small  degree  to  the  ex- 


istence of  a  veritable  disease  having 
its  origin  in  the  house  of  Caesar  it- 
self. 

It  is  not  to  Mr.  Van  Santvoord*5 
taste  to  introduce  any  sensational  or 
hair-brained  theories,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  it  his  purpose,  in  thus  nar- 
rating the  series  of  uninterrupted 
crime,  to  point  out  a  moral,  neverthe- 
less he  does  think,  as  do  many  more, 
that  there  is  an  impressive  lesson  to 
be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  retri- 
bution that  overtook,  in  de  Quincey's 
words,  "the  long  evolution  of  insane 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Caesars." 

The  book  is  not  technical  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  nor  is  it  dry.  It  re- 
counts clearly  and  in  simple,  direct 
and  finely  polished  English,  the  his- 
tory of  the  domestic  murders  that  oc- 
curred in  the  royal  Roman  house. 
There  is  strength  in  the  author's  pen- 
strokes,  there  is  the  force  of  vividness 
in  the  scenes  that  he  reconstructs,  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  hu- 
man demons  that  so  irresponsibly 
yielded  themselves  to  the  most  foul- 
some  murders  in  the  chronicles  of 
time :  for  the  nonce,  we  are  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  horror  of  those  scenes 
that  ran  with  blood  and  the  cause  for 
which  was  not  the  righteous  cause  of 
war  or  self-protection  but  the  mean- 
minded  ambition,  commingled  with 
the  beast-like,  vengeful  spirit  of  men 
no  longer  proud  in  the  pride  of  a 
glorious  manhood,  but  weak  smd 
miserably  effeminate,  steeped  in  vice 
and  the  unlimited  laxity  of  morals. 
And  like  a  Nemesis  invisible,  an  un- 
toward but  inevitable  destiny  over- 
shadowed and  finally  crushed  them. 

To  the  student  of  ancient  history, 
to  the  lover  of  the  classics,  and  to  the 
delver  in  psychological  problems,  the 
work  will  present  a  store  of  valuaWe 
information  and  open  up  vast  fbon- 
tains  of  deep  thought,  while  to  ft« 
general  reader  it  will  afford  an  enjoy- 
able and  attractivelv  written  historv 
tb^t  cannot  fail  to  be  anoredated  by 
all.  Quen 
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SAMUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN. 


France  sent  many  a  noble  son  to 
America  in  the  early  days  of  coloniza- 
tion, but  there  is  none  nobler  than  that 
Samuel  Champlain,  whose  life  Mr. 
Eenry  Dwight  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  has  just 
written  for  the  Riverside  Biographical 
Series,  but  aside  from  its  subject  the 
little  volume  has  uncommon  claims  to 
notice  in  its  author's  gift  of  striking 
expression,  and  his  practice  of  crowd- 
ing his  text  with  reference  and  allu- 
sion in  a  manner  which  recalls  the 
methods  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Par- 
ton.  Thanks  to  this,  both  New  France 
and  the  mother  country  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
New  Spain  also  are  vividly  sketched, 
instead  of  being  faintly  indicated  as 
accessories  of  a  heroic  portrait.  He 
draws  upon  Champlain's  own  narra- 
tive for  his  description  of  Mexico  and 
the  West  Indies,  "where  were  a  great 
quantity  of  little  flies,  like  midges  of 
gnats,  biting  in  a  strange  way,  and  for 
his  account  of  the  Spanish  method  of 
wooing  the  natives  to  Christianity  by 
cudgeling  those  not  present  at  mass; 
and  repeatedly  he  turns  to  him  for  the 
vivid-phrase  of  the  discoverer,  so  dif- 
ferent in  quality  from  the  colder 
words  of  the  forewarned  observer. 
The  portrait  orefixed  to  the  story 
shows  a  face  that  might  pass  for  one 


of  Elizabeth's  men  rather  than  for  one 
who  knew  the  great  Henry  and  served 
Richelieu,  a  long  oval  with  the  large 
orbited  steady  eye  of  a  ruler  of  men, 
and  a  mouth  telling  of  humor  fitted  to 
bear  hardship  and  contrary  chance, 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  face  had  been 
imaged  before  the  author  as  he  wrote 
forbidding  him  for  an  instant  to  for- 
get that  there  was  a  "Frenchman" 
with  those  qualities  "which  wayward 
Engh'sh  tradition  denies  to  the  French, 
patience,  gobriety,  calm  self-control, 
and  a  complete  absence  of  vanity." 
And  thus  it  is  that  he  appears,  whether 
sojourning  in  Spain  and  notingf  men 
and  matters  interesting  to  his  King; 
keeping  up  the  courage  of  his  fellow- 
explorer  by  devices  for  amusement; 
forgiving  the  impostor  who  injures 
his  reputation  and  robs  him  of  a  pre- 
cious year  bv  leading  him  into  the  im- 
penetrable wilderness  on  pretense  of 
having  explored  it,  or  at  last,  his  life 
work  done,  his  strength  exhausted, 
turning  his  mind  to  making  a  good 
end  and  dying  "with  sentiments  of 
piety  so  great  that  we  all  marveled." 
This  IS  not  the  first  excellent  book  in 
the  series,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
it  will  be  surpassed. 

— A^  Y.  Times  Saturday  Review. 


A    SHORT   HISTORY   OF   GERMANY. 


Mr.  Hendef.on  would  seeiri  quite 
justified  in  fee'.hig  the  need  of  a  con- 
densed, easily  comprehensible  history 
of  Germlany.  As  he  says  in  his  pre- 
face, Germany  is  the  central  country 
of  Europe  and  on  its  soil  have  been 
fought  most  of  the  greater  interna- 
tioiud  struggles — ^the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  the  early  part  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  War,  the  Seven  Years'  War 
and  the  wars  against  Napoleon.  Mr. 
Henderson  asks  if,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  study  of  the  history  of 
France,  rather  than  of  that  of  Ger- 


many, should  be  recommended  as  a 
gliding  thread  through  the  intricacies 
of  general  European  history,  as  is  the 
custom  with  most  modern  education? 
It  is  indeed  true  that  Louis  XIV  gave 
the  tone  to  the  high  society  of  his  own 
age.  but  is  it  not  also  true  that  this 
influence  was  neither  deep  nor  bene- 
ficial? The  French  Revolution  ver- 
ily produced  great  results  for  Europe, 
yet  its  eflFects,  too,  have  been  much 
overestimated. 

In  Germany  was  the  Reformation 
accomplished,   in   the   Thirty^r  Y'ears\ 
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War  greater  interests  were  at  stake 
than  in  the  Huguenot  struggles  while 
the  German  peace  of  Westphalia 
necessitated  a  complete  recasting  of 
the  map  of  Europe.  Also,  if  we  look 
for  striking  personalities  and  events, 
surely  the  reigns  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  of  WilHam  I  were  of  su- 
preme importance  to  Europe,  so  that 
a  knowledge  of  German  history  would 
seem  essential  to  a  sound,  general  ed- 
ucation. But  few  histories  of  Ger- 
many in  a  form  sufficiently  simple  and 
short  to  warrant  a  not  too  difficult 
reading  and  a  not  too  prolofiged  study 
exist  in  our  language  wherefore  Mr. 
Ernest  Henderson  has  put .  forth  his 
best  efforts,  and  after  collecting  all 
available  facts,  has  selected,  condensed 
and  arranged  all  those  that  are  essen- 
tial together  with  as  many  minor 
points  as  could  be  conveniently  in- 
cluded within  an  alloted  space.     It  is 


somfewhat  amusing  to  see  two  large 
thick  8  vo.  volumes  bearing  the  title, 
"A  Short  History  of  Germany,"  but  of 
course,  when  we  pause  to  realize  how 
vast  is  the  mass  of  material  and  how 
great  must  have  been  the  task  of  re- 
ducing it  to*  even  these  proportions, 
the  title  seems  not  incongruous.  But 
despite  the  bulk  one  need  not  fear  that 
the  reading  will  be  a  hardship. 

Mr.  Henderson  expresses  himself 
easily  and  smoothly  in  moderately 
long  sentences  that  present  few  diflS- 
culties  in  the  matter  of  complication 
or  ambiguity.  Nor  does  he  stop  to 
theorize.  Every  sentence  contains 
fact,  fact  valuable  and  desirable;  and 
the  careful,  retentive  reader  will,  after 
perusal,  find  himfeelf  possessed  of  a 
goodly  stock  of  important  information 
as  well  as  of  a  pleasant  memory  of  en- 
joyable hours  passed  in  the  reading  of 
the  work. 


RECONSTRUCTION    AND    THE  CONSTITUTION. 


Though  the  work  of  a  Northern 
man,  this  volume  is  aggressively 
Southern  in  its  view  of  the  essential 
feature  of  the  reconstruction  policy — 
the  establishment  of  manhood  suffrage 
as  the  means  of  securing  to  the  eman- 
cipated race  the  civil  rights  won  for 
them  by  the  war.  Professor  Burgess 
treats  as  baseless  the  view  that  the  fu- 
ture freedom  of  the  negro  was  im- 
periled by  the  "vagrant  acts'*  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature  of  1866,  requir- 
ing propertyless  men  to  hire  them- 
selves out  at  the  usual  wages  in  their 
locality,  under  penalty  of  being  re- 
quired to  work  with  ball  and  chain  ;f 
they  refused  or  left  their  jobs.  To 
whatever  extent  the  civil  rights  of 
negroes  needed  protection  against  the 
arbitrary  power  of  their  recent  own- 
ers, the  end  should  have  been  secured, 
he  savs,  bv  placing  civil  liberty 
throughout  the  Nation  under  the  pro- 
tection   of    the  Federal  courts.     The 


people  of  the  loyal  commonwealths 
were  at  that  time,  he  urges,  ready  for 
the  adoption  of  such  a  policy,  and  the 
Southern  commonwealths  might  have 
been  held  under  territorial  civil  gov- 
ernment until  the  white  race  therein 
had  "sufficiently  recovered  from  its 
temporary  disloyalty  to  be  intrusted 
again  with  the  powers  of  common- 
wealth local  government."  Such,  in 
brief,  is  the  alternative  policy  >rfiich 
Professor  Burgess  believes  should 
have  been  adopted  in  place  of  negro 
enfranchisement.  The  most  valu^le 
portion  of  his  volume  is  his  masterly 
defense  of  President  Johnson  and 
criticism  of  the  measures  carried  by 
the  radical  Republicans  at  Washing- 
ton. The  events  of  this  period  at  the 
South  receive  relatively  little  treat- 
ment, and  the  treatment  they  do  re- 
ceive is  relatively  unsatisfactory.  Pro- 
fessor Burgess's  attitude  toward  this 
whole  subject  is  revealed  in  his  own 
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declaration  on  approaching  it:  "The 
conduct  of  the  men  who  now  appear 
upon  the  scene  as  the  creators  of  the 
new  South  was  so  tyrannic,  corrupt, 
mean,  and  vulgar  as  to  repel  the  his- 
torian from  attempting  any  detailed 
account  of  their  doings,  and  incline 
him  to  the  vaguest  outline."  The  out- 
line which  follows  puts  very  sharply 
before  the  readers  the  vicious  extrava- 
gance of  the  Moses  Legislature  in 
South  Carolina,  which  "spent  ninety- 
five  thousand  dollars  to  refurnish  its 
Assembly  Hall  where  the  aristocrats 
of  South  Carolina  had  never  spent 
more   than   five   thousand,"   and   the 


four-fold  to  tenfold  increase  of  taxa- 
tion in  other  States  during  the  period 
of  negro  domination;  but  the  author 
neglects  to  notice  at  all  the  fact  that 
the  heaviest  of  the  new  expenditures 
was  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  • 
school  system,  and  that  the  fourfold 
increase  in  taxation  which  is  charged 
against  most  of  the  Southern  States 
at  this  period  was  paralleled  in  some 
parts  of  the  North — ^as,  for  example, 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  neither  North  nor 
South  did  the  work  of  retrenchment 
begin  until  after  the  panic  of  1873. 
—The  Outlook. 
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In  view  of  the  abundance  of  the 
literature  of  political  science,  it  .is 
rather  singular  that  no  attempt  has 
been  hitherto  made  to  write  a  connect- 
ed history  of  political  theories.  To 
fill  this  vacancy  is  the  purpose  of  Dr. 
William  Archibald  Dunning's  volume. 
Only  a  portion  of  a  vast  field  is  cov- 
ered, however,  as  the  author  brings 
his  bode  to  a  close  at  the  threshold 
of  the  modem  period.  But  the  great 
importance  of  early  political  theories 
can  be  hardly  overestimated.  They 
not  only  aid  us  to  an  understanding 
of  the  institutions  of  the  past,  but 
their  influence  on  modem  political 
thought  may  be  ever)rwhere  discemed. 

The  present  work  begins  with  Plato 
and  ends  with  Machiavelli.  Dr.  Dun- 
ning does  not  attempt  to  write  the 
history  of  political  literature,  nor  is 
the  scope  of  his  book  identical  with 
that  of  political  science.  The  theories 
considered  are  those  which  are  defi- 
nitely rdated  to  the  current  of  institu- 


tional development.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  political  thought  is  largely  the  re- 
sult of  objective  political  history; 
hence,  "the  history  of  political  theory, 
is  to  be  kept  always  in  touch  with  the 
history  of  political  fact."  Adher- 
ence to  this  excellent  principle,  has  en- 
abled the  author  to  trace  forcibly  and 
clearly  the  progress  of  political 
thought  from  the  Hellas  of  the  fourth 
century  B.  C.  to  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth century  of  our  era.  The  treat- 
ment of  such  a  wide  range  in  a  single 
volume,  prevents  a  full  discussion  of 
all  the  topics  included,  but  the  leading 
facts  are  carefully  outlined  and  noth- 
ing is  lost  by  compression. 

In  the  course  of  his  work.  Dr. 
Dunning  describes  and  analyzes  all 
the  great  systems  of  political  theory 
of  ancient  and  mediaeval  times. 
Hellenic  institutions,  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, the  later  Greek  thinkers,  the 
political  ideas  current  in  the  Roman 
Empire;  the  Roman    Jurists ;    carlsr^ 
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Christianity,  and  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church;  Aquinas  and 
the  scholastic  philosophy ;  the  rise  and 
decline  of  the  ecclesiastical  view  of 
politics;  Machiavelli,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modem  period — ^all  these 
subjects  are  admirably  discussed.  The 
chapters  on  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Machiavelli  are  particularly  good,  and 
those  dealing  with  Aquinas  and  the 
mediaeval  theory  of  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State,  are  commendable 
for  the  clear  and  careful  working  out 
of  an  intricate  subject. 

The  book  as  a  whole,  is  character- 
ized by  a  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship, and  as  a  study  at  first  hand  will 
take  a  position  of  authority  in  its 
special  field.  The  author  displays  that 
zeal  for  accuracy  and  clear  exposition 


which  is  the  soul  of  modem  scientific 
writing.  He  is  not  controlled  by  a 
single  book  or  dogma;  he  aims  to  get 
at  the  exact  tmth  of  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  to  present  the  results  of  his 
researches  in  a  compact,  orderly  man- 
ner. It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
predict  that  the  volume  before  us,  will 
receive  the  careful  attention  of  those 
persons  who  are  interested  in  the 
deeper  problems  of  history  and  poli- 
tics; for  it  is  not  only  valuable  as  a 
history  of  political  doctrines,  but  it 
is  representative  of  that  scholarly 
learning  and  painstaking  industry, 
which,  at  the  present  time,  are  doing 
so  much  for  the  cause  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  country. 

Albert  S.  Henry 


OUR  UTERARY  DELUGE. 


Both  English  and  American  period- 
icals have  lately  been  filled  with  spec- 
ulations as  to  the  cause  of  the  present 
flood  of  new  books  and  of  the  unus- 
ually widespread  popularity  and  sales 
ofmany  ofthem.  But  until  Mr.  Halsey 
wrote  and  collected  these  essays  on 
"Our  Literary  Deluge,"  no  one  had 
put  his  or  her  observations  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  book  form. 

Mr.  Halsey  is  widely  known  as  an 
author  and  editor  of  superior  and  ad- 
mirable qualities,  and  his  close  intima- 
cy with  the  book  world  has  given  him 
a  particularly  fine  opportunity  for 
noting  the  trend  of  current  literary 
thought. 

Therefore  the  essays  which  he  has 
collected  in  his  little  book  not  only 
have  an  interest  in  showing  the  mod- 
em attitude  toward  literature,  but  es- 
pecially do  they  deal  with  the  idea  of 
literary  immortality,  striving  to  make 
patent  through  the  examples  now  at 
hand,  the  fact  that  few  of  the  books 
being  published  to-day  will  live  to  see 


the  future,  while  those  that  do  live  will 
likely  be  the  ones  now  most  unappre- 
ciated. 

Book-making  has  undergone  a  most 
rapid  evolution  within  the  past  cen- 
tury. The  time  was  when  to  be  an 
author  was  to  be  a  superior  being,  set 
apart  from  your  fellows;  the  time  is 
when  to  be  an  author  is  merely  to 
mingle  in  a  motley  crowd  of  men  and 
women,  all  of  whom  are  striving:  to 
win  bread  by  their  pens.  In  short,  the 
time  when  men  wrote  only  as  in- 
spired by  genius,  has  ceased  to  be,  and 
literature  has  become  merely  a  suc- 
cessful money-making  scheme.  To 
pause,  however,  for  a  moment.  I 
would  not  be  misunderstood  to  mean 
that  all  writing  is  but  a  means  of 
money-getting,  or  that  aJl  or  even 
three-quarters  of  the  writers  of  to-day 
are  moved  to  write  by  nothing  nobler 
than  a  desire  for  acquiring  fortune. 
Happily,  there  yet  live  poets  and  nov- 
elists of  the  tme  calibre,  although  in- 
deed it  does  seem  as  if  genius  were 
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of  late  most  sparing  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  her  priceless  treasures.  But 
modem  advancement  has  undoubtedly 
brought  about  a  radical  change  in  the 
realm  of  literature.  Mr.  Halsey  gives 
as  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  vast 
flood  of  recent  books,  reasons  that  are 
due  mostly  to  advanced  civilization 
and  the  general  trend  of  progression ; 
(i)  the  greater  eflSciency  of  the  com- 
mon-schools, (2)  the  increase  in  at- 
tendance at  colleges,  (3)  the  growth 
of  libraries,  (4)  the  growth  of  period- 
ical literature,  (5)  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  general  readers  and  (6) 
the  decline  in  the  cost  of  printing  ma- 
terials, etc. 

People  are  becoming  more  general- 
ly educated,  they  are  becoming  read- 
ers, hence  they  are  becoming  ambi- 
tious. They  read  a  clever  novel.  It 
looks  easy.  They  have  heard  of  its 
wide  success,  of  its  enormous  sales 
which  have  made  its  author  rich,  and 
immediately  they  are  filled  with  aspi- 
rations to  do  something  like  it.  The 
minds  of  aill  men  are  filled  with  plots 
for  possible  stories,  plots  compiled  of 
an  idea  caught  here,  and  another 
there.  Why  not  embody  them  in  a 
book  ?  The  public  is  on  a  higher  plane 
of  cultivation  than  ever  before;  but 
the  plane  is  not  yet  sufficiently  high  to 
render  possible  an  exquisite  taste  in 
literature. 

But  the  first  seeds  have  beeii  sown, 
the  first  fruit  has  riperied,  the  vast 
throngs  of  general  readers  are  craving 
for  stories,  stories  that  tell  of  human- 
ity, and  they  are  ready  to  devour 
them  every  one.  Publishers  know  this, 
they  know  that  there  is  money  in  this 
attitude,  consequently  they  lower  the 
standard  by  which  they  accept  the 
manuscripts  and  writings  of  all  de- 
scriptions flow  in. 

We  have  new  books  by  hundreds. 
But  how  many  of  them  will  last? 
Alas,  their  life    is    ephemeral,    some 


come  in  the  day  and  pass  even  in  the 
night.  Mr.  Halsey  fixes  the  estimate 
at  ten  per  cent.  Ten  per  cent,  linger 
through  this  generation,  probably  not 
ten  per  cent,  of  those  will  live  farther. 
Why?  because  the  readers  at  large 
want  novelty  I  They  read  a  book  once 
and  forget  it,  losing  themselves  in  an- 
other. That  finished,  it  too,  goes  its 
way  to  oblivion  and  so  on.  The  best 
books  are  the  least  read,  the  most  that 
we  can  hope  for  them  is  that  a  few 
appreciating  minds  will  enjoy  them 
and  pass  them  on  down  the  line  with 
inherited  and  increased  value  in  liter- 
ary taste.  Precedent  shows  that  the 
many  of  our  great  masters  have  never 
gained  recognition  in  their  lifetime;  a 
fact  that  is  proved  by  the  new  editions 
of  the  best  poets  and  prose  writers 
which  are  now  being  issued.  Also  if 
we  name  over  a  number  of  the  most 
popular  works  for  a  generation  or  so 
ago,  how  many  do  we  find  that  we 
are  familiar  with.  Their  names  even 
have  passed  away. 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  promise  for 
the  future.  The  same  causes  which 
have  brought  about  the  present  condi- 
tions will,  with  increasing  potency 
bring  about  a  better  condition.  The 
education  that  has  progressed  only  so 
far  will  progress  further,  and  men  will 
begin  to  recognize  talent  and  genius, 
and  will  begin  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
anything  less.  So  we  can  hope  that 
the  sad  state  of  the  book  world  to-day 
only  foretells  a  coming,  superior  state 
and  we  may  even  hope  for  the  last  at 
a  time  not  so  far  distant. 

This  is  in  part  the  burden  of  Mr. 
Halsey's  "talks"  on  the  deluge.  He 
further  takes  up  modern  editing,  crit- 
icism, reform,  book-collecting,  and 
some  few  points  ccmceming  particu- 
lar great  authors.  Throughout  the 
book  is  interesting,  and  worth  reading 
in  every  respect. 
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THE  LIVING  RACES  OF  MANKIND. 


Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  de- 
cided growth  of  interest  among  the 
civilized  peoples  in  those  more  distant 
races  of  mankind.  The  reason  for 
this,  doubtless,  lies  in  the  fact  that  un- 
til here  of  late  the  American  and 
European  nations  have  been  too  en- 
grossed with  their  own  internal  and 
international  affairs  to  be  much  con- 
cerned with  the  barbarous  inhabitants 
of  the  lai^s  beyond.  But  with  the 
increase  in  the  policy  of  expansion,  it 
has  obviously  grown  necessary  to 
make  the  acquaintance,  if  only  in  an 
indirect  manner,  of  the  peculiar  types 
that  people  the  countries  now  fast  be- 
coming the  property  of  the  various 
great  powers.  In  order  to  use  our 
conquests  to  the  best  advantage,  at  the 
same  time  benefiting  the  natives  them- 
selves, as  far  as  possible,  we  must 
make  a  study  of  the  physical  features, 
clothing,  food,  dwellings  and  habits 
and  especially  the  customs  concerning 
birth,  marriage  and  death,  of  these 
various  races.  To  this  end  the  sub- 
ject of  Ethnology  should  be  popular- 
ized for  the  benefit  of  readers  at  large 
and  a  work  like  the  present  volume  is 
just  now  most  acceptable,  inasmuch  as 
both  England  and  America  are  behind 
hand  in  this  important  matter. 


"The  Living  Races  of  Mankind," 
has  been  written  by  three  eminent 
Englishmen  assisted  by  a  number  of 
specialists,  all  of  whom  have  made  a 
thorough  consideration  and  research 
of  the  entire  subject  from  geog^phi- 
cal  papers  and  journals  as  well  as 
from  all  valuable  authorities  and  have 
with  a  view  to  simplicity  arranged 
their  accounts  of  the  various  groups 
of  all  races  according  to  their  geo- 
graphical placings.  The  exposition  of 
the  essential  features  of  each  group 
are  accurate  and  interesting,  setting 
forth  all  distinctive  characteristics  and 
eccentricities  in  appearance  and  habit, 
even  including  their  games  and  sports 
and  adding  a  number  of  statistics  of 
population,  race  and  religion,  for  the 
sake  of  completeness. 

The  book  is  clearly  and  attractive- 
ly written  in  a  manner  to  win  favor 
from  readers  of  all  classes  and  at- 
tainments. It  is  fascinating  through- 
out, while  the  result  of  reading  it  is 
an  acquisition  of  much  valuable  in- 
formation consisting  not  merely  of 
words  and  phrases,  but  composed  of 
vivid  mental  pictures  impressed  upon 
the  mind  in  a  way  to  secure  perma- 
nency. 


DEMOCRACY      AND       SOCIAL     ETHICS. 


This  book  is  an  ably  written  and  at- 
tractive discussion  of  some  of  the 
pressing  social  questions  of  the  day, 
and  illustrates  the  deep  interest  which 
has  been  awakened  among  educated 
men  and  women  in  the  direction  of  so- 
cial amelioration.  But,  while  that  in- 
terest so  often  means  the  setting  up 
of  individual  ideals  and  theories  to 
which  the  facts  of  life  are  supposed  to 
square,  it  is  a  merit  of  Miss  Addams's 
volume  that  she  describes  social  condi- 
tions as  she  has  found  them,  and  her 
suggestions  toward  social  reform  are 


based  on  the  results  of  actual  experi- 
ence. 

Miss  Addams  believes  in  the  cfli- 
cacy  of  democracy  as  a  power  for  the 
promotion  of  social  progress.  The 
type  of  democracy  which  she  advo- 
cates, however,  is  not  of  the  starry- 
banner,  self-complacent  variety,  but 
that  broad,  liberal,  humanizting  spirit 
which  endeavors  to  aid  and  uplift  the 
race.  We  must  cast  aside  our  private 
ideals  and  standards  of  conduct,  so 
our  author  argues,  and  seek  to  under- 
stand how  we  may  hdp^the  needy  with- 
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out  injuring  their  self-respect,  how  we 
may  educate  the  masses  to  bring  out 
their  highest  industrial  efficiency ,how 
we  may  better  municipal  conditions 
without  making  a  reform  movement, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  a  farce  and  a 
failure — these  are  the  problems  which 
call  for  our  mtost  careful  attention. 
The  ideal  of  the  cultured  few  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  charity  work  and 
popular  education  is  not  the  ideal  of 
those  whom  they  are  so  anxious  to 
serve;  hence,  the  misunderstanding  is 
mutual  and  the  result  of  much  disin- 
terested effort  is  almost  wholly  nega 
tive.  We  should  first  understand  the 
life,  aims,  habits  and  desires  of  those 
whom  we  wish  to  help  and  then  con- 
struct our  methods  from  our  experi- 
ence. This  is  the  only  way,  Miss 
Addams  contends,  in  which  really  ef- 
fective social  work  can  be  done. 

There  are  chapters  on  the  industrial 
problem  and  upon  educational  methods 
which  show  much  insight  and  obser- 
vation, but  they  cannot  be  discussed 
here.  The  author's  settlement  work 
in  Chicago  has  given  her  an  excellent 


opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
the  various  phases  of  life  among  work- 
ingmen  and  women,  and  she  has  vig- 
orously and  sympathetically  described 
them.  Many  valuable  suggestions  are 
given  by  which  trades  schools  can  be 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  training 
young  men  and  women  for  the  intelli- 
gent following  of  the  various  me- 
chanical occupations.  As  Miss 
Addams  observes,  the  manual  training 
or  technical  school  is  usually  diverted 
from  its  true  purpose  of  makings  com- 
petent workers,  to  be  a  feeder  for  the 
university  and  the  engineering  and 
other  professions. 

One  cannot  read  this  little  book 
without  being  impressed  by  its  sane 
and  practical  character.  The  life  ii 
describes  is  the  common  life  which 
surrounds  every  dweller  in  a  large 
city,  which  is  so  often  ignored,  but  in 
which  the  interested  observer  finds 
many  striking  facts.  And  to  those  who 
give  attention  to  the  study  of  social 
ethics.  Miss  Addams's  volume  may  be 
recommended  for  careful  perusaL 

A.  S.  H. 


THE  MADNESS  OF  PHILIP. 


Clara  Morris  and  the  April  Baby's 
mother  have  given  us  such  refreshing 
stories  of  childhood  that  it  is  almost 
out  of  the  question  for  any  orte  else 
to  expect  to  win  laurels  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Stories  of  little  folks  to  be  amusing 
and  satisfactory  must  be  reflections — 
exact  reproductions,  of  their  sayings 
and  doings.  Otherwise  they  lose  their 
cuteness  and  become  unnatural  and 
monotonous. 

Josephine  Dodge  Daskam  has  re- 
cently presented  to  the  literary  world, 
a  volume  of  childhood  sketches,  which 
is  bright  and  entertaining  in  portions 
and  just  as  exaggerated  and  uninter- 


esting in  other  parts.  .Some  of  the 
youngsters  seem  like  real  genuine 
flesh  and  blood  creations,  while  others 
are  so  very  bookish,  that  we  almost 
imagine  that  we  are  reading  fairy 
tales. 

Miss  Daskam  may  be  a  lover  of 
children  but  it  is  evident  that  she  has 
never  made  a  study  of  them.  Her  ef- 
forts to  jokingly  deal  with  Sacred 
Writ  are  to  the  refined  reader  altc^- 
gether  out  of  place  and  distasteful 
and  the  sketches  in  general  appear  to 
have  been  written  more  for  quantity 
than  quality. 

"The  Madness  of  Philip"  will  never 
gain  popularity  by  its  merit.   E,  D.  Y. 
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By     TalcotJ    Williams,    LL.    D. 


Given  a  state  in  which  the  govern- 
ment discharged  at  an  uniform  rate 
The  Level  of  ^'^  functions  of  equal  value 
5oci«i  Motion  to  all,  like  roads  and  the 
M.  A.  uiae  post-office,  it  is  plain  that 
as  the  number  of  such 
functions,  water,  education,  telegraph 
museum,  etc.  increased,  the  wealth  oi 
the  community  under  government 
control  would  increase  and  relatively 
private  capital  decrease.  Given  a  so- 
cial system  in  which  the  organization 
of  labor  in  unions  tended  to  increase 
wages  and  the  organization  of  capital 
'n  corporations  tended  to  increase  the 
division  of  its  ownership  through 
larger  and  larger  joint  stock  com- 
panies whose  shares  are  more  and 
more  widely  diffused  and  there  would 
be  a  perpetual  tendency  toward  the 
evening  of  rewards  from  labor  and 
capital  and  their  enjoyment  by  more 
and  more  persons.  In  such  a  State 
and  social  system  where  the  State  held 
more  and  more  of  the  wealth  of  fixed 
resources  of  the  community  and  the 
results  of  labor  and  capital  were  more 
and  more  widely  diffused,  the  security 
of  the  individual  would  grow  and  men 
and  women  would  approach  equality. 
Population  also  would  tend  toward  a 
static  condition,  neither  diminishing 
nor  increasing,  since  there  would  be 
no  economic  pressure  to  create  the 
family  unit,  which  would  be  formed 
permanently  by  life-long  preference 
and  not  held  together  by  outside  pres- 
sure of  law. 


As  such  a  social  system  extended, 
races  unequal  to  its  high  strain  would 
disappear  and  be  replaced  by  the  race, 
to  wit,  the  Anglo-Amierican,  where 
wages  are  highest,  ownership  in  stock 
companies  most  widely  diffused  and 
men  more  nearly  equal  among  them- 
selves and  women  with  men. 

Mr.  Michael  A.  Lane  has  worked 
out  these  theses  in  a  closely  printed 
book  of  576  pages.  "The  Level  of 
Social  Motion,"  of  which  the  first 
third  is  a  rather  weak  social  philoso- 
phy, the  second  third  rather  opaque 
in  reasoning  and  the  last  third  an  op- 
timistic analysis  of  existing  social 
tendencies.  Like  many  social  econo- 
mists, Mr.  Lane  has  learned  to  think 
without  learning  to  write;  but  his 
book  is  a  valuable  record  of  current 
tendencies. 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong  has  become  known 
for  the  enthusiastic  use  of .  fact  and 
The  Next  Statistics  in  optimistic 
Great  Awake-  prophecy.  In  "The  Next 
"*"«  _  Great      Awakening,"     he 

Jotiah  stronar  makes  a  direct  plea  for  liv- 
ing Christianity  in  daily  life.  If,  as 
alleged,  it  has  failed,  "it  is  because  it 
has  never  been  tried."  Truth  then? 
is  in  this ;  but  when  Dr.  Strong  comes 
to  detail  he  is  as  vague  as  all  the  rest. 
He  suggests  that  the  present  economic 
organization  of  society  mlay  be  wrong. 
If  it  is,  ,all  men  should  come  out  of 
it ;  but  men  will  never  leave  at  a  mere 
suggesrion  or.va^e^^Q^gf^nsel- 
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fishness.  There  is  nothing  easier  than 
to  be  "unselfish"  about  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. Yet  in  this  small  book  is  the 
same  prophecy  and  prediction  of 
economic  equality  as  in  Mr.  Lane's 
book. 


Canon  H.  Hensley  Henson,  after 
many  years  of  preaching  and  three 
Ml,  Union  vo^^mes  of  sermous  urg- 
aod  Concord  ing  Christian  reunion, 
c«.an7ie«,on  f^uud  himself  this  Winter, 
so  much  wider  is  the 
secular  than  the  ecclesiastical  audience 
in  this  day,  raised  by  a  single  magazine 
article  to  the  position  of  the  accepted 
champion  of  a  recognition  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  non- 
episcopal  ordination  and  membership. 
Up  to  1662,  this  was  done  by  the 
English  church.  The  episcopate, 
nearly  all  thorough  historical  students 
now  see,  is  an  evolution  from  other 
conditions  in  the  apostolic  age.  Godly 
Union  and  Concord"  is  a  volume  of 
sermons,  with  a  preface,  by  Canon 
Henson  urging  these  views.  The  his- 
torical case  is  practically  unanswer- 
able, and  Canon  Henson  in  these 
earnest  discourses  marshals  the  spirit- 
ual plea  for  a  catholice  practice  which 
shall  treat  all  Christian  churches  as 
one. 


The  one  great  authority  on  Chinese 
porcelain  is  Dr.  S.  W.  Busheirs  "Ori- 
chfaMM  ental        Ceramic        Art" 

Porcotaio  (1896),  based  on  the  Wal- 
cosMo  ter's   collection,   with    116 

MoakhouM  platcs  in  colors  and  437 
cuts.  It  cost  $500.  M.  Ernest 
Gradidier  s  description  of  his  own 
collection,  now  in  the  Louvre, 
1894.  "La  Ceramique  Chinoise" 
is  another  monum/ental  .  work. 
These  are  for  libraries  and  'great 
collectors.  Among  single  hand- 
books, Mr.  J.  Galland's  **  Chinese  Por- 
celain," 270  pp.  and  485  illustrations. 
i8qo,  has  stood  alone;  but  its  ar- 
rangement  is   unsatisfactory  and   its 


processed  photographs,  while  clear 
and  carefully  annotated,  lack  color. 
The  late  Mr.  William  Cosmo  Monk- 
house,  who  died  last  July,  has  im- 
proved on  Mr.  Galland's  book  in  **A 
History' and  Description  of  Chinese 
Porcelain."  It  is  a  comely  8  vo,  with 
24  colored  plates  and  54  half-tones. 
It  is  arranged  historically.  It  is 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
mbdest  collector.  After  the  English 
fashion,  it  turns  more  to  blue  and 
white  and  to  white,  than  to  color.  Its 
author  has  written  much  on  the  sub- 
ject and  had  th-^  benefit  of  Dr.  Bush- 
eirs  revision.  The  transliteration  is 
careful.  Free  use  is  made  of  Dr. 
Busheirs  translation  of  Tzu-ching's 
priceless  work.  Full  knowledge  is 
shown  of  collections  in  this  country. 
George  Hirth's,  "Ancient  Porcelain," 
Leipzig,  1888,  and  Mr.  Alfred  E. 
Hippisley's  history  and  catalogue  pub- 
lished by  the  Smithsonian  are 
constantly  cited.  The  work,  like  all 
such  will  tell  little  to  those  unfamiliar 
with  Chinese  porcelain;  but  to  those 
with  even  a  slight  knowledge,  it  will 
be  most  useful  and  it  surpasses  any 
current  volume. 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin  is  the  aft  critic 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  a  paper  which 
Amorican  Under  Mr.  W.  M.  Laffan's 
natters  of  direction  has  shown  a 
Pointing  more  intelligent  interest  in 
Coffin  art  than  any  other  Ameri- 

can newspaper.  The  task  of  express- 
ing in  words  the  impression  of  form, 
drawing  and  color  in  sculpture,  etch- 
ing and  painting  has  great  interest  to 
the  man  of  letters  and  is  of  no  value 
whatever  to  the  artist.  He  never 
learns  anything  from  "art  criticism." 
It  is  not  for  the  craftsmen.  It  is  for 
the  observer.  It  is  an  attemlpt  to  ex- 
plain articulately  through  the  techni- 
cal skill  of  the  critic,  «what  the  aver- 
age man  feels  only  in  a  dim.  ^umb 
wav.  In  "American  ~ " 
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ing"  Mr.  Cafiin  has  done  this  with  a 
minute  skill  for  13  American  artists — 
Stuart,  Inness,  La  Farge,  Whiltier, 
Homer,  Abbey,  Fuller,  Martin,  Brush, 
Wyant,  Tryon  and  Walker.  He  knows 
the  lives  of  these  men.  He  knows 
them.  Their  relation  to  the  day's 
work  in  art  is  clear  to  him.  These 
sketches,  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Sun,  have  that  immediate  and  person- 
al note  inseparable  from  good  news- 
paper work.  Throughout,  there  is 
here  most  admirable  description  and 
valuation. 

Mr.  Caffin  but  partially  realizes  how 
commonplace  is  Abbey.  The  imagin- 
ative limitation  of  Sargent,  who  in  his 
Boston  decoration,  thinks  instead  of 
imagining,  he  misses.  But  as  a  whole, 
this  is  the  first  book  on  American 
art  of  which  one  can  unhesitatingly 
feel  that  it  offers  standards  of  critic- 
ism by  which  the  observer  both  leams 
his  own  opinion  and  is  guided  to  a 
better  judgment. 


The  Dial^  a  Chicago  weekly,  I  have 
heard  a  table-full  of  critics  agree  had 
Littk-Uaders  the  best  literary  criticism 
Editorial  in  America.  This  is  part- 
Echoes^  ly  because  it  never  praises 

W.M.Payne  a  popular  book.  Literary 
it  is,  though  neither  informed  nor 
philosophic.  For  ten  years  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Morton  Payne  has  been  its  asso- 
ciate editor.  A  Newburyport  man — 
a  Massachusetts  town  with  many  re- 
lations to  American  letters — now  42, 
he  has  been  in  books  all  his  life.  Out  of 
his  Dial  articles,  he  has  made  two 
slender  volumes.  Such  books  never 
sell,  and  publishers  are  shy  of  them; 
but  they  gratify  the  author  and  are 
convenient  to  give  away  to  your 
friends.  There  are  the  three  classes 
usually  found,  descriptive  criticism, 
essays  on  those  aspects  of  letters 
which  touch  and  trench  on  education 
and  articles  on  authors  who  die  and 
dying  become  texts.  Mr.  Payne's 
lack  is  elevation  and  distinction. 
His   value   is   in   his   knowledge,  his 


comparison  and  his  clear  summaries 
of  characteristics. 


Mrs.  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton  has 
in  "The  Conqueror'*  created  an  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  after  her 
Tbeconqueror  ^^^  image.  You  will  read 
^  _    -  it  once.    You  will  not  read 

a.p.AthTtooj^^^^^    Hamilton  has  left 

abundant  measure  of  himself  in  let- 
ters, pamphlets  and  speech.  He  was 
cool,  self-contained,  capacious,  not 
easily  heated  and  fell  into  the  toils  of 
a  middle-aged  siren  in  his  own  mid- 
dle-age after  a  fashion  which  never 
comes  to  the  early  trespasser  who  has 
learned  wisdom  and  sharpened  his 
caution  by  dulling  his  appetite.  It 
was  balance  that  gave  Hamilton 
weight  and  his  early  pamphlets  win  by 
logic  not  by  heat.  Mrs.  Atherton  has 
taken  Hamilton's  most  dramatic  life 
and  carried  him  through  it  in  a  state 
of  suppressed  excitement.  Hence 
a  sort  of  Henty  romance,  on  the  jump 
every  page  and  heated;  but  its  nish 
is  being  perpetually  interrupted  by  too 
much  heat  as  is  an  express  train  by  a 
hot-box.  The  facts  are  here.  Details 
have  their  accuracy.  The  one  thing 
absent  is  Alexander  Hamilton. 


The  American  leader  writer  works  in 
an  impenetrable  obscurity,  unknown 
Young  even  in  England  and  shar- 

Howson*s  ed  by  no  other  journalist 
wife  ^  n^Q  fellow  journalists,  An- 

A.  B.  watrout  drew  E.  Watrous,  of  the 
New  York  Press,  was  known  as  one 
of  the  most  persuasive  and  vigorous 
editorial  disputants  of  his  day.  His 
tragic  death  in  a  moment  of  depres- 
sion due  to  over-work  came  before 
"Young  Howson's  Wife"  appeared. 
This  gleaning  of  short  stories  has  like 
his  own  nature  an  incommunicable 
sense  of  sympathy  with  the  under- 
working of  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women,  and  throughout  there  is  in 
these  stories  the  serious  felicity  of 
style  which  was  in  all  his  work. 
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Maxime  Gorky  lies  dying  in  the  Cau- 
casus of  consumption,  and  the  three 
Twtatyix     short     sharp      stories: 
MdOne       "Twenty-six    and    One," 
ckiTky        ';Thelkache"and   "Malva," 
just  issued  in  single  vol- 
ume with  the  first  as  title  cut  to  the 
bone.     Here  is  man's  lust,  crime  and 
woman's  lust  in  their  elemental  utter- 
ance.    Nothing  is  wasted  and  nothing 
concealed.     Not  pleasant,  most  grim, 
hard  and  dour,  but  all  there. 


Given   a   New  York   Fourth  avenue 
roomr  and  canaries,  to  make  an  idyll 
of  bird-life.    This  is  Miss 
"^^•»      Lillie    Hamilton    French's 
—  achievement    in    "Hezeki- 

L.H.  French  ah's  Wives."  Few  books 
of  the  day  have  the  genial  charm  of 
these  simple  annals  of  singing  birds 
and  their  loves,  told  with  the  sub-acid 
touch  of  the  isolated  life.  In  New 
York,  all  life  is  isolated,  and  even  so 
much  of  nature  as  a  canary  bird,  wins 
charms  and  touches.  This  book  is 
close  to  those  time  cherishes. 


"Nancy"  has  been  in  the  New  York 
Sun.  She  is  young.  She  is  charmfing. 
She  is  American.  Mr. 
MMmcMors  Penrhyn  Stanlaws  has 
-^^  made  her  like  all  his  girls 
BkMM-Hoyt  — Qj^jy  niore  so  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Hoyt  has  given  her  delecta- 
able  words  which  move  to  love  and 
laughter.  This  is  Miss  Hoyt's  first 
book;  but  any  woman  who  can  leave 
this  dialogue  behind  her,  has  a  future 
before  her. 


Mr.  Albert  Galloway  Keller  is  an  in- 
structor   in    social    science    in  Yale, 
where    the    academic    at- 
^JIJJJ^       mosphere  is  one  of  activity 
^        rather  than  erudition.   His 
A.  o.  Keller      "Homcric    Socicty"    codi- 
fies  the  ethnography  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.     A  book  which  should  link 
the  Kfe  in     the    poem  with     current 
ethnographic     knowledge     is     much 


needed,  Mr.  Keller  instead  has  in- 
dustriously collected  the  folk-life  of 
the  poem,  no  difficult  matter  as  it 
has  been  done  many  times.  He  is 
still  in  the  mist  of  Chaldea  and 
Egypt.  The  second  millenium  B.  C. 
is  not  yet  clear  to  him  nor  the  new 
meaning  of  rite  and  ceremony  in  the 
succession  of  htmian  development. 
The  book  is  therefore  industrious  ra- 
ther than  illumSnating. 


These  lectures  delivered  at  Cambridge 
University    by    its    Slade    Professor 

of  Fine  Arts,  Sir  William 
Domain  of  Art  Martin  Conway,  are  very 
w.M.  Conway  English.       There     is     no 

philosophy,  no  technical 
knowledge  and  no  systematic  theme. 
Sir  William  is  an  university  extension 
lecturer,  art  writer,  mountain  climber 
and  author  of  a  useful  book  on  Dutch 
wood-engravers.  But  the  "Domain 
of  Art,"  is  a  book  you  cannot  n^lect, 
if  you  care  for  the  art  current.  Here 
is  a  wide  view  of  the  world  product 
in  art,  shrewd  advice  as  to  personal 
study,  keen  condemnation  of  the 
amateur,  the  curse  of  art  here  as  well 
as  in  England — and  a  most  unusual 
perception  that  the  office  of  art  is  to 
add  the  perfection  of  form  to  the  con- 
tent of  humlan  enjoyment.  That  is  all. 
That  is  enough. 

♦  *  * 

Not   for  the   wide-reading  public   is 

"The  Influence  of  India  and  Persia 

India  and     OH    the    Poetry    of    Ger- 

PertiaandOer-many,"  which  Mr.  Arthur 

manPoetry     p     j     R^my,    a    fellow    of 

A.  P.  J.  R'emy  Columbia,  has  issued  in 
the  "German  Studies"  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  but  a  paper  like  this  is  a  labor- 
saving  inventory  for  the  scholar 
of  the  manifold  influence  of  Persian 
and  Sanskrit  verse  on  Teuton  letters 
Germany  had  and  has,  as  these  lands 
had,  intellectual,  without  political  lib- 
erty and  therefore  their  verse  found 
in  the  Germanic  area  a  fruitful  soil, 
developing  the  same  idea.  This  Mr. 
Remy  does  not  grasp,  though  it  is  the 
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thread  through  all  the  labyrinth,  he 
has  so  patiently  explored.  Why  does 
a  thesis  so  often  stop  thinking? 


The    Christian    Endeavor    movement 

has  succeeded  the  revival    on    which 

Traioioffthe  evangelical  churches    once 

Church  of  the  depended  and  it  plays  the 

Putur*       same  part  in  adding  miem- 

p.  E.  Clark   bers.     Its  strength    is    its 

devotion  to  an  organization.     Its  risk 

is  in  its  lack  of  attention  to  the  busi- 


ness of  being  good  as  the  first  duty  of 
the  new  life.  Its  founder,  Dr.  Francis 
E.  Clark,  in  "Training  the  Church  of 
the  Future"  has  put  in  one  small  vol- 
ume of  lectures,  delivered  at  the  lead- 
ing evangelical  seminaries,  the  origin, 
the  method  of  the  development  of 
these  societies  in  civic  and  church 
work.  Nothing  can  be  more  impor- 
tant than  his  emphasis  on  early  atten- 
tion to  the  religious  instinct.  If 
church  membership  comes  early,  it 
comes  normallv. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH     of 
GERTRUDE      ATHERTON 


ICKTRUDE  FRANKLIN 
ATHERTON  was  born  on 
Rincon  Hill,  San  Farncis- 
co,  in  a  quarter  since  fallen 
from  its  former  eminence 
and  a  house  now  propped  on 
the  edge  of  a  **cut."  She  was 
the  great-grand  niece  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  was  reared  by  her 
grandfather,  Stephen  Franklin,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  California,  editor  of 
its  first  paper,  the  "Gk)lden  Era,"  and 
a  man  of  strong  literary  tastes.  From 
him  the  young  girl's  inventive  facul- 
tfes  received  their  early  direction  and 
she  made  and  told  stories  before  she 
could  pen  them.    She  was  educated  at 


St.  Mary's  Hall,  Benicia,  California, 
and  at  Sayre  Institute,  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  Her  school-life  ended,  she 
married  into  a  leading  California  fam- 
ily. Early  widowed,  she  spent  much 
time  in  travel  but  in  1890  returned  to 
her  native  State  to  study  the  primi- 
tive period — ^the  prdiistoric  period,  it 
.  might  be  called — of  its  career.  Among 
her  works  are  "The  Dooms-woman,'' 
1892;  "A  Whirl  Asunder,"  189SJ 
"Patience  Sparhawk  and  Her  Times," 
1897;  "A  Daughter  of  the  Vine." 
1899;  "Senator  North,"  1900;  and 
others.  Her  latest  work,  whidi  has 
just  been  published,  is  "The  Con- 
queror," the  life  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton in  the  form  of  a  novel. 
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James  Huneker  has  long  been  known 
among  newspaper  men  as  one  of  the 

ablest,  most  aCute  and 
Janes  Sympathetic  of  American 

Huneker  critical   writers.     He  has 

been  working  at  journal- 
ism since  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age 
— over  twenty-five  years — ^but  at  vari- 
ous times  during  this  period,  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  other  occupations 
and  studies. 

Mr.  Huneker  is  by  birth  a  Phila- 
delphian.  One  of  his  grandfathers 
was  a  Hungarian  and  a  musician,  the 
other  an  Irishman,  and  a  poet.  In- 
tended for  the  Catholic  priesthood. 
Mr.  Huneker  studied  law,  went  to 
Paris,  there  studied  the  piano  with  the 
late  Theodore  Ritter,  returned  to  New 


York  and  continued  his  musical  stud- 
ies with  Rafael  Josefly,  at  the  same 
time  earning  his  living  as  a  newspa- 
per writer.  For  a  long  time  he  was 
the  musical  critic  of  the  Recorder,  and 
for  five  years  was  associated  with 
Harry  Neagle  in  the  writing  of  the 
daily  dramatic  column  of  the  paper 
called  the  Prompter.  After  leaving 
the  Recorder,  he  was  two  years  with 
the  Morning  Advertiser,  when  that 
journal  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Foster  Coates.  His  connection  with 
the  Musical  Courier  dates  from  1887. 
At  present  he  is  the  associate  editor  of 
that  interesting  and  authoritative 
weekly,  besides  writing  the  columns 
signed  "Raconteur.".  He  taught  for 
ten  years  with  Joseffy  at  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Mr.  Huneker  has  frequently  con- 
tributed *to  periodical  literature,  and 
his  books  are  "Mezzotints  in  Mod- 
ern Music,"  "Chopin»"  and  "Melo- 
maniacs." 


JAMES    HUNEICER 


Frederick  Haynes   Newell,  chief  hy- 
drographer  of  the  United  State  Geo- 
logical  Survey,   was  born 
P.  H.  in  Bradford,    Pa.,    March 

'^«^«"  5,   1862;  the  son  of  Au- 

gustus William  Newell,  a 
mining  and  civil  engineer  of  Need- 
ham,  Mass.  He  was  educated 
chiefly  in  Massachusetts,  where 
he  early  came  in  touch  with 
the  subject  which  was  to  become  a  life 
study ;  for  there  he  lived  on  one  of  the 
few  irrigated  farms  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  on  the  old  homestea  i 
of  the  family,  where  horticulture  by 
means  of  irrigation  was  introduced 
following  the  investigations  of  his 
grandfather  into  the  methods  of  frujte[g 
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raising  practiced  in  France  during  the 
early  part  of  the  century. 

In  1885  Mr.  Newell  was  graduated 
as  a  mining  engineer  and  geologist 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  then  engaged  in 
mining  in  Colorado ;  was  assistant  on 
the  Ohio  Geological  Survey,  and  was 
engineer  on  a  number  of  enterprises 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  Newell  is  now  recognized  as 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  irrigation.  He  has  been  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety for  several  years ;  also  secretary 
of  the  American  Forestry  Association; 
fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
America,  and  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of 
Science;  member  of  the  Washington 
Academy  of  Science*  and  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers : 
besides  several  honorary  offices.  He 
is  the  author  of  numerous  magazine 
articles,  pamphlets,  and  official  re- 
ports. 


Fred  L.  Pattee,  author  of  "Mary 
Garvin,"  just  published,  has  not  given 
us  a  haphazard  impression 
Fred  L.  but  the  result  of  early  en- 

Pattee  vironment,  and  a  protract- 

ed study  of  his  types. 
The  story  is  of  plain  New  Hampshire 
folks ;  and  it  was  in  this  State  that  the 
author  was  born — Bristol,  March  22, 
1863 — and  here  he  spent  his  boyhood 
days. 

He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1888,  and  thereupon,  for  the 
next  two  years,  took  charge  of  schools 
in  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts, 
from  1890  to  1894  he  was  principal  of 
Northwood  Academy,  leaving  there  to 
accept  the  chair  of  English  language 
and  literature  in  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  which  he  has  occupied  ever 
since.  Before  going  to  college  he 
learned  the  printer's  trade. 

Mr.  Pattee  is  the  author  of  "A  His- 
tory of  American  Literature,"   'The 


Wine  of  May  and  other  Poems,"  "The 
Foundations  of  English  Literature," 
"Reading  Courses  in  American  Lit- 
erature," "A  Stuc\y  of  Shakespeare's 
Macbeth,"  an  edition  of  the  "Poeras 
of  Philip  Freneau,"  and  "Pasquaney 
Echoes" — a  study  of  the  lake  which  is 
described  in  "Mary  Garvin,"  and  upon 
whose  rippling  surface  are  reflected  so 
many  of  the  incidents  of  the  latter 
story. 


Howard  V.  Sutherland,    the    author 
of  "Biggs's  Bar  and  other  Klondike 

Ballads,"  was  bom  in 
Howard  V.  South  Africa  more  than  1 
suthcrund      ^jj^d   of   a    century   ago. 

After  years  spent  in  Eng- 
land,   Germany    and    South    Ameri- 
ca,    he    settled    in     San    Francisco, 
and    became    naturalized.      In    1895 
his      first      two      books      appeared, 
"The      Legend      of      Love,"      and 
"The  Old,  Old  Story."     These  were 
privately  printed,  and  have  long  been 
out  of  print.    For  five  years  Mr.  Suth- 
erland    was    prominently    connected 
with  journalism    in    San    Francisco, 
having  been  associate  editor  of  the 
Star,  editor  of  the  News  Letter  and 
the   Wasp,    and    having    contributed 
verse  and  prose  to  other  Eastern  and 
Western      periodicals.       When     the 
Klondvke  excitement    broke    out.  he 
went  North,  barely  escaped  the  Qiil- 
coot   snowslide,  and,  along  with  his 
party,    arrived    in    Dawson    a    week 
ahead  of  the  spring  rush  of  '98.  Fo: 
nearly  two  years  he   worked  in  the 
mines  with  pick  and  shovel,  faring  no 
better  than  the    great    majority,  but 
making  lasting  friends     of     the  old- 
timers — ^to    many  of  whom    he  was 
known  as  "The  Whistling^  Poet  of  Bo- 
nanza Creek,"  or  "Pot"  Sullivan.  The 
ballads  in  "Biggs's  Bar"  were  written 
for  the  amusement  of  these  men,  and 
were  often  forwarded  from  cabin  to  ^ 
ca:bin,  from  creek  to  credc.    A  small 
jug  of  solid   gold   in  his  possession 
testifies  to  the  esteem  of  ?t  least  one 
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of  the  mil  ers.  For  two  years  Mr. 
Sutherland  has  been  located  in  New 
York.  A  second  edition  of  his  charm- 
ing idyll  "J^^cinta,"  a  love  story  told 
in  verse,  has  been  published ;  his  new 
book,  "Songs  of  a  City,"  is  to  appear 
at  an  early  date. 


WWiam  J. 
NicolU 


William  Jasper  Nicolls,  whose  story, 
*'Graystone,"  has  just  been  published, 
was  bom  in  1854,  and 
after  com*pleting  the 
course  in  one  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania colleges,  entered 
business  in  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railroad.  He  won  some 
distinction  in  this  employment, 
so  that  1879  found  him  chief  engin- 
eer of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  for 
which  concern  he  accomplished  the 
celebrated  task  of  building  the  exten- 
sion that  joined  the  road  with  the 
Long  Beach  Railroad — one  of  the  pro- 
jects several  authoritative  engineers  of 
the  time  had  declared  impracticable. 
He  is  now  president  of  one  of  the 
State's  large  coal-mining  companies, 
and  a  member  of  both  the  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  and  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers.  In 
addition  to  his  work  called  "A  Story 
of  American  Coals"  and  "A  Coal 
Catechism,"  he  is  known  in  the  field 
of  scientific  literature  for  his  treatise 
on  engineering  called  'The  Railway 
Builder." 


Dixon,  Jr. 


Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  author  of  "The 
Leopard's  Spots,"  has  lived  a  life 
hardly  less  remarkable 
than  the  story  of  his 
novel.  He  first  won  fame 
in  his  own  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  was  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  before  he  could  vote. 
After  a  brief  political  career  he 
followed  the  example  of  his   father 


and  became  a  preacher*  and,  as  pastor 
of  the  People's  Church  in  New  York 
City,  attracted  a  larger  number  of 
hearers  than  any  other  preacher  in 
America.  Of  late  years,  having  re- 
tired to  his  Virginia  home  on  the  shore 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  he  has  from  there 
made  frequent  tours  and  is,  to-day, 
perhaps  the  most  successful  popular 
lecturer  we  have.  His  purpose  from 
boyhood,  however,  has  been  to  write 
books — a  purpose  deferred  until  he 
has  lived  much  that  romances  are 
made  of.  In  fact,  before  he  himself 
wrote  a  novel,  one  was  written  about 
him.  The  preacher-hero  "Camden"  of 
Miss  Lillian  Beirs  well-known  story,' 
is  really  the  author  of  "The  Leopard's 


THOMAS  DIXON.  Jr. 

Spots."  Mr.  Dixon  has  taken  the 
large  theme  of  the  South  from  the 
days  of  the  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  to  the  days 
of  the  New  South  after  tne  Spanish 
War.  Amon^  the  characters  of  the 
novel  are  men  he  has  known  in  real 
life  and  in  fiction.    It  may  prove  that 
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this  is  the  great  novel  of  the  white- 
man's  burden  in  America,  but  the  au- 
thor has  not  forgotten  that  ^vm  ^voo 
and  women  are  won  in  strenuous 
times —  indeed  he  has  felt  that  then 
love  runs  a  more  interesting  and  rx- 
citmg  course  than  in  times  of  peace. 


Charlefl  T. 
Murray 


Indiana  again  comes  to  the  literary 
front  in  "Mile.  Fouchette,"  an  ex- 
tremely dramatic  love 
story  with  French  char- 
acteristics of  frivolity  and 
passion.  The  author,  Mr. 
Qiarles  Theodore  Murray*  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Indiana  State  University, 
at  the  home  of  Booth  Tarkington,  au- 
thor of  "The  Gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana," and  other  stories.  Mr.  Murray 
achieved  some  prominence  in  journal- 
ism during  past  years,  but  finally 
dropped  the  profession  for  general  lit- 
trature.  He  has  traveled  extensively 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  spent  two 
years  in  Paris  preparing  the  way  for 
"Mile.  Fouchette.'' 


Nevlll  M 
neakin 


cestress 


Nevill  Myers  Meakin,  author  of  "The 
Assassins,"  got  his  name  Myers  from 
his  grandmother,  who  was 
the  cousin  and  ward  of 
Wordsworth.  The  name 
Nevill  came  from  an  an- 
in  the  family  of  which  the 
Marquis  of  Abergavenny  is  the  head. 
Mr.  Meakin  was  educated  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a 
"first  class"  in  History  in  1899,  his 
special  topic  being  the  Three  Cru- 
sades, studied  in  "the  sources."  Those 
studies  led  him  to  begin  "The  Assas- 
sins," and  in  1900  to  visit  the  Levant 
in  search  of  material.  While  there  he 
swam  the  Bosphorus,  a  Turkish  boat- 
man who  passed  him.  calling:  "YouVe 


an  Englishman ;  nobody  else  would  Ic 
such  a  fool." 

Mr.  Meakin  had  written  other 
books  before  "The  Assassins,"  but  de- 
stroyed them  as  immature. 


"The     'Droch'     of     Ufe,"     Robert 
Bridges,  poet  and  critic,  was  bom  at 
Shippensburg,       Pa.,     of 
Robert  Scotch    parentage.     After 

Bridges  graduating    from    Prince- 

ton College,  Mr.  Bridges 
remained  at  home  almost  a  year,  untfl 
May,  1880,  reading,  in  preparation  for 
the  work  he  meant  to  undertake.  He 
entered  upon  his  chosen  profession  of 
journalism,  by  becoming  a  reporter  on 
the  staff  of  the  Rochester  Democrat 


ROBERT    BRIDGES 

2jiAChromcle.  He  continued  on  the 
staff  of  this  paper  until  1881,  having 
had  all  the  experiences  that  a  reporter 
ought  to  have,  of  midnight  journeys, 
graphic  reports  written  under  high 
pressure,  and  such  close  contact  with 
men  as  a  sound  Scotch  nature  likes. 
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He  became  assistant  news  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  re- 
mained with  the  eminent  censors  of 
that  office  six  years.  Meantime  he 
had  become  literary  critic  oiLife,  a 
position  he  retained  till  1900,  writing 
under  the  signature  of  *Droch/  In 
1887  he  accepted  the  appointment, 
which  he  still  holds,  of  assistant  editor 
of  Scribner^s  Magazine.  He  has  not 
confined  himself,  meanwhile  to  the  im- 
mediate work  of  his  profession.  He 
has  published  poems  in  several  of  the 
leading  magazines,which  have  attract- 
ed attention;  besides  occasional  re- 
views and  articles  for  other  periodi- 
cals. His  first  book  to  appear  was 
"Overheard  in  Arcady,"  imaginary 
conversations  between  the  characters 
of  the  most  popular  novelists  of  the 
day,  uttered  in  gentle  criticism  of  their 
own  authors. 

"Suppressed  Chapters"  is  a  collec- 
tion of  criticisms  upon  literary  succes- 
ses. Trilby  included,  in  the  form  of 
"chapters"  that  are  supposed  to  have 
been  "suppressed,"  or  left  out  of  the 
originals  themselves.  They  are,  of 
course,  in  a  g^tle  satirical  vein,  and 
very  clever  at  times,  especially  the  one 
from  the  above  mentioned  Trilby  and 
the  one  on  Ibsenism.  Of  special  in- 
terest further  on  in  the  book  is  an  in- 
terview "Droch"  had  with  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  in  which  the  celebrated 
novelist  tells  how  he  goes  to  work  to 
write  a  novel. 

Mr.  Bridge's  latest  book  is  "Bram- 
ble Brae,"  a  collection  of  poems,  grave 
and  gay,  selected  from  the  works  of 
fifteen  years. 


Theodore  F.  Seward,  the  originator  of 
the  Brotherhood   of    Christian  Unity 

(1891),  the  Don't  Worry 
TbMdoraP.  Golden  Rule  Brotherhood 
smwmrd  Qubs     (1897),    and    the 

(i90i)»  began  life  as  a 
teacher  of  music  and  a  musical  com- 
poser. Some  of  his  musical  compila- 
tions were  very  successful,  the  sale  of 


one  book,  called  "The  Temple  Choir," 
going  beyond  the  hundred  thousand 
copies.  He  introduced  the  tonic  sol- 
fa  system  of  teaching  music  which 
has  such  vogue  in  England,  and  was 
for  many  years  editor  of  various  mu- 
sical periodicals  published  in  New 
York  City.  But  what  he  regards 
as  his  most  distinctive  and  in- 
teresting musical  work  was  re- 
cording and  thus  preserving  many 
of  the  religious  melodies  of  the 
southern  slaves,  known  as  "spirit- 
uals," or  "slave  songs,"  of  which 
"Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,"  and 
"Turn  Back,  Paraoh's  Army,"  are 
types.  More  than  a  hundred  of  these, 
which  he  collected,  are  published  un- 
der the  title  of  "Jubilee  Songs." 

The  influence  which  led  him  from 
musical  to  religious  work  began  at  the 
outset  of  his  professional  life.     It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  his  adoption  of  the 
musical  calling  developed  an  element 
of  his  nature  which  in  time  carried 
him  out  of  the  vocation.    It  was  a  pro- 
cess of  evolution.    He  transferred  his 
attention  from  the  harmony  of  music 
to  the  harmony  of  life — individual  life 
and  social  life  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
that  word,  which  necessarily  includes 
the  religious  element.    As  organist  in 
churches  of  various  denominations*  he 
was  brought  into  contact  with  views 
and  ideas    differing    from    his    own 
Presbyterian    doctrines   and   theories. 
Through  this  experience  he  was  led  to 
realize  that  the  truly  earnest  and  con- 
secrated people  are  all  of  the  same 
religious  type,  whatever  their  sectar- 
ian name  or  formation  of  creed.    He 
began  gradually,  and  at  first  half  un- 
consciously, to  look  for  the  "common- 
denominator" — the  fundamental  truths 
upon  which  all  could  and  did  agjee. 
As  a  result  of  this  study,  he  finally 
became  so  impressed  with  theneedless- 
ness  and  the  immeasurable  harm  of 
sectarian  divisions  that  he  resolved  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  cause  of  unity. 
He  is  now  concentrating  his  efforts 
in  developing  the  Golden  Rule  Broth- 
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erhood,  inasmuch  as  that  precept  sup- 
plies a  basis  of  unity  for  all  religious 
faiths,  and  of  solidarity  for  the  entire 
human  race. 

Among  his  published  works  are 
"The  School  of  Life"  (1894)  ;  "Heav- 
en Every  Day"  (1896)  ;  "Don't  Wor- 
ry, or  the  Scientific  Law  of  Happi- 
ness' (1897),  "Spiritual  Knowing,  or 
Bible  Sunshine"  (1900),  and  "How  to 
Get  Acquainted  with  God"  (1902). 


George  Ethelbert  Walsh,  author  of 
"Allin  Winfield,"  an  historical  ro- 
mance published  this 
George  E.  Spring,  and  "The  Mysterl- 
waish  ous  Burglar,"  is  a  gradu- 

ate of  journalism,  having 
worked  for  the  Metropolitan  press 
for  the  past  fifteen  years..  His 
articles  and  stories  have  appeared 
in  the  leading  magazines  and  week- 
lies of  the  country,  including  the 
North  American  Review,  Lippincotfs, 
New  England,  St,  Nicholas,  and  many 
of  the  English  publications  such  as  the 
Strand  and  Cornhill  Magazines,  Bom 
thirty-seven  years  ago  in  Brooklyn, 
Mr.  Walsh  prepared  for  college  in  a 
Quaker  Seminary  on  Long  Island ;  but 
ill  health  forced  him  to  abandon  his 
ambition  for  law,  and  a  winter  spent 
in  Florida  to  regain  his  strength  di- 
rected his  attention  to  writing  South- 
ern letters  for  the  New  YorkEvening 
Post  and  Times,  When  he  returned 
North  he  went  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  Later  he  correspond- 
ed for  the  out  of  town  papers,  and 
practically  became  a  "free  lance"  in 
journalism  and  literature. 

"The  Mysterious  Burglar"  was  his 
first  published  book,  and  passed 
through  three  editions  within  six 
weeks.  His  secortd  book,  "Allin 
Winfield,"  is  quite  different  in  style 
and  conception,  while  a  third  book, 
which  he  is  now  writing,  represents  a 
tale  of  mystery  of  modern  days  quite 


in  keeping  with  many  of  his  shorter 
stories  appearing  from  time  to  time  in 
the  magazines. 


James  D.  Corrothers  is  of  Scotch- 
Irish,  Indian,  French,  and  Negro  ex- 
traction. He  was  bom  in 
James  D.  Cass  county,  Michigan, 
Corrothers  j^jy  2,  1869,  his  mcrtEher 
dying  on  the  day  of  his 
birth.  He  grew  up  in  South  Haven, 
Van  Buren  county,  Mich.,  where  he 
attended  school,  and  was,  at  that  time, 
the  only  colored  boy  in  the  village. 
At  fourteen^  he  removed  to  Muske- 
gon, Mich.,  where  he  worked  in  the 
saw-mills  and  liunber  woods,  spend- 
ing his  evenings  in  study.  At  .16  he 
went  to  Liberty,  Ind.,  where  he  found 
employment  in  a  hotel;  thence  going 
to  Springfield,  Ohio,  to  work  as  a 
coachman.  At  i8  he  went  to  Chicago, 
sailed  the  lakes  for  a  summer,  then  set 
up  a  boot-black's  chair  in  a  barber 
shop.  There  he  met  Henry  D.  Lloyd, 
the  writer,  who  encouraged  him  to  en- 
ter  Northwestern  University,  offering 
him  financial  assistance.  Miss  Fran- 
ces E.  Willard  also  assisted  him  in  his 
school  days,  and  remained  his  standi 
friend  until  her  death.  While  in 
Northwestern  University,  the  young 
man  assisted  in  paying  his  expenses 
by  mowing  lawns,  giving  boxing  les- 
sons, and  acting  as  caretaker  of  a  club. 
Occasionally,  when  funds  were  low, 
he  went  to  Chicago,  and  gave  boxing 
exhibitions  under  an  assumed  name, 
for  money.  He  married  at  24,  and  did 
reporting  for  various  daily  papers  in 
Chicago.  He  also  edited  three  papers 
devoted  to  the  uplifting  of  his  race. 
He  is  now  an  ordained  minister.  His 
first  charge  was  in  Bath,  Steuben 
county,  N.  Y.  At  present  he  is  pastor 
of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church  in  Hack- 
ensack,  N.  J.  He  is  a  contributCM'  to 
the  Century  and  other  leading  publi- 
cations ;  is  a  personal  friend  of  Dun- 
bar, and  many  other  of  the  leading 
men  of  his  race. 
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Herbert  M.  Hopkins  was  born  in 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  isth  of  October,  1870. 
His  father  was  the  Rev. 
fierbcrtM.  William  C.  Hopkins,  now 
Hopkins  rector  of  St. Paul's  Church, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  He  lived 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  between  his  twelfth 
and  eighteenth  years,  and  carried  pa- 
pers while  studying  in  the  High 
School,  and  also  began  to  play  the 
organ  in  his  father's  church  when 
twelve  years  old.  When  eighteen 
years  old  he  went  to  New  York  and 
entered  Columbia  College.  For  a 
year  he  lived  with  a  relative,  but  hav- 
ing found  an  organ  position,  and 
wishing  to  be  independent,  he  went  to 
live  by  himself,  and  henceforth  earned 
his  own  support  by  playing  church  or- 
gans and  drilling  boy  choirs  in  and 
around  New  York.  He  was  the  class 
poet  when  he  graduated  in  1893,  and 
also  took  honors  in  Latin,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 

After  leaving  Columbia,  he  was  in- 
structor in  Latin  at  Cheltenham 
Academy,  Ogontz,  Penna.,  for  two 
years.  In  the  fall  of  1895  he  went 
to  Harvard,  and  while  there  played 
organ  in  Methodist  and  Episcopal 
Churches. 

In  1896  he  took  degree  of  A.  M., 
in  1898  that  of  Ph.  D.  For  the  next 
three  years  he  was  instructor  in  Latin 
in  the  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, Cal.,  which  position  he  resigned 
to  accept  a  call  to  the  chair  of  Latin 
in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 

His  first  poem  was  accepted  by 
Harper's  Bazar  in  1891.  Since  1895 
he  has  contributed  poems  to  the  Book- 
man. He  is  author  of  articles  on  Latin 
subjects  in  "Harvard  Studies"  and 
"The  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Philological  Association,'*  of  which 
society  he  is  a  member. 

In  the  summer  of  1899  he  married 
Pauline  Bradford  Mackie,  author  of 
"Mademoiselle  de  Berny,"  "Ye  Lyt- 
tle  Salem  Maide,"  "Georgian  Act- 
ress" and  "The  Washingtonians." 
Miss  Mackie* was  the  daughter  of  an 


Episcopal  clergyman.  She  had  lived 
most  of  her  life  in  Toledo,  where  she 
and  Mr.  Hopkins  knew  each  other  as 
children,  when  he  was  fourteen  years 
old  and  she  twelve. 

It  was  owing  to  his  wife's  sugges- 
tion that  he  wrote  "The  Fighting 
Bishop."  Since  their  marriage  they 
have  been  a  constant  help  and  inspira- 
tion to  each  other  in  their  literary 
work. 


Francis  Dana  is  the  son  of  Colonel 
George  Hazen  Dana.    He  was  bom  at 

Singapore,  East  Indies,  in 
Francis  1 866,  but  was  brought  to 

^•■*  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  the 

age  of  three  years.  At 
five  he  was  taken  west  to  live  on  a 
sheep-ranch    in  Wyoming    Territory, 


FRANCIS  DANA 

but  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  returned 
east,  where  he  was  sent  to  school  at 
St.  Paul's*  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  thence 
to  a  law  school. 

In  1889  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  went  west  to  practice.  In  the 
towns  and   forests  on   Puget   Sound 
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he  obtained  the  material  for  "Leonora 
of  the  Yawmish."  In  1890  he  again 
came  East  and  practiced  law  in  Boston 
until  he  obtained  position  as  master  of 
English  in  St.  Paul's  School. 

By  hard  work  he  injured  his  health, 
and  tried  farming,  but  a  severe  winter 
proved  too  much  for  him,  and  result- 
ed in  a  dangerous  illness.  After  two 
years  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New 
York,  and  abandoned  law  for  litera- 
ture. His  works  consist  of  a  number 
of  short  stories,  "Leonora  of  the 
"Yawmish"  and  "The  Decoy." 


Frederick 
lehein 


from  the 


Frederick  S.  Isham,  author  of  **The 
Strollers,"  is  an  ex-newspaper  man, 
having  served  in  various 
capacities  on  the  Detroit 
Free  Press SLndother  news- 
papers. After  graduating 
Detroit  High  School,  he 
went  abroad.  For  a  year  he  devoted 
himself  to  travel,  settling  down  at  the 
end  of  that  migratory  period  to  stu- 
dent life  in  Munich.  The  old  Bavar- 
ian town  was  then  a  center  of  attrac- 
tion for  American  artists,  and  among 
these  choice  and  convivial  spirits 
twelve  months  and  more  were  passed. 
Mr.  Isham  was  a  member  of  the  then 
sprightly  American  Artists'  Club — 
since  defunct !  —  an  organization 
which  remains  and  will  long  remain 
an  agreeable  memory  in  the  minds  of 
many  painters  and  illustrators  in  this 
country.  Bohemtian  London — ^first, 
that  locality  made  up  of  the 
winding  by-ways  straggling  about 
Regent's  Park,  and  later  the  pic- 
turesque region  of  Chelsea,  be- 
came his  next  place  of  abode. 
For  two  years  he  attended  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  in  Hanover 
Square.  Not  profiting  greatly  by  his 
tuition  there,  however,  being  more  es- 
pecially concerned,  as  he  says,  in  sun- 
dry inconsequential  literary  feats,  or 
defeats!  From  the  fraternal  atmos- 
phere that  reigned  in  Carlyle  Studios, 
set  back  from  the  King's  Road,  into 


the  busy  hive  of  newspaperdom,  in 
the  States,  was  an  incongruous,  if  nec- 
essary, span. 

Amid  these  new  activities,  however, 
interest  in  the  drama  led  him  to  be- 
come part-author  in  a  play  presented 
for  a  season  by  the  late  Mile.  Rhea, 


FREDERICK  ISHAM 


and  several  other  pieces.  Not  long 
ago,  Mr.  Isham  gave  up  newspaper 
work  altogether,  to  devote  himself  un- 
reservedly to  business  and  literary 
matters. 


Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt  was  bom  at 
Petworth  House  August  17,  1840.  He 

was  the  son  of  F.  S.  Blunt, 
Wilfrid  5.  of  Crabbet  Park,  and  of 
Blunt  Lady  Anne  Noel,  daughter 

of  1st  Earl  of  Lovelace. 
WiWrid  was  educated  at  Stonyhurst. 
and  traveled  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia 
and  Mesapotamia  from  1877-81— in 
1881-82  he  took  part  in  the  Egyptian 
National  Movement,  and  traveled  in 
India  1883-84.  He  has  been  some- 
what involved  in  political  affairs  and 
was  arrested  in  Ireland  for  calling  a 
meeting  in  a  proclaimed  district,  af- 
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ter  which  he  was  imprisoned  for  two 
months  in  Galway  and  Kilmainham 
Gaols  1888.  Among  his  publications 
are  "Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus,"  1880; 
"Future  of  Islam/'  1882;  "Ideas 
About  India,"  1885;  "Esther,"  1892; 
"Griselda,"  1893;  and  "Satan  Ab- 
solved," 1899. 


Richard  Burton  as  a  literary  man  and 
lecturer  is  among  the  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  the  younger 
RiciMrd  literary  men   of  America. 

Bnrtoa  Though    his    first  volume 

of  poems  was  not  given 
to  the  public  until  1895,  his  poetical 
talent  and  ^promise  of  still  better 
things  in  the  future  are  admitted. 
His  **  Dumb  in  June,"  ran  rapidly 
through  several  editions.  He  af- 
firms that  poetry  is  his  specialty  ;  he 
has  certainly  made  his  title  clear  to 
that  affirmation.  His  second  voluipe 
of  verse  was  issued  from  the  press  in 
1897,  "Memorial  Day"  being  its  title. 
Its  reception  has  likewise  been  most 
gratifying.  In  1899  appeared  anoth- 
er volume,  "Lyrics  of  Brotherhood." 

Dr.  Burton  is  not  a  poet  only,  for  a 
true  poet  may  be  many  things  and  do 
many  things.  He  is  an  essayist,  an 
editorial  writer,  an  editor,  a  teacher, 
an  authority  on  fiction.  A  long  career 
as  a  journalist,  following  exhaustive 
preparation,  has  given  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  his  in- 
nate versatility.  He  was  generally 
known  as  the  literary  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Courant,  a  position  which 
he  filled  eight  years  until  he  came  in 
1898  to  the  University  of  Minnesota 
as  professor  of  English  Literature. 

From  modest  beginnings  his  lec- 
tures on  literature  have  gradually 
come  to  take  all  of  what  was  at  first 
his  leisure  time.  He  has  been  a  fa- 
njiliar  figure  on  the  platform  at  most 
of  the  New  England  and  many  other 
eastern  colleges.  His  public  work  of 
this  kind  has  been  varied  in  its  na- 
ture and   environment.     During   the 


same  period  he  has  written  essays 
which  have  seen  the  light  in  many 
periodicals  and  in  1898  were  collect- 
ed in  the  volume  entitled  "Literary 
Likings." 

The  particular  editorial  chair  which 
Dr.  Burton  has  occupied  on  the  Cour- 
ant  tended  to  give  him  familiarity 
with  current  literature,  it  being  part 
of  his  function  to  review  contem- 
porary literary  work.  The  study 
thus  begun  has  resulted  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  such  a  mass  of  ready 
knowledge  of  fiction  and  its  history 
and  has  so  disciplined  his  excellent 
critical  faculty  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  the  American  who  has 
better  claims  than  he  to  be  called  an 
authority  on  the  novel  and  all  that 
pertains  to  it. 

Dr.  Burton's  most  recent  lectures  on 
literary  themes  have  been  before  stu- 
dent audiences  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Bal- 
timore, Smith  College,  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  and  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. To  make  students  enthusiastic 
disciples  in  the  very  first  lecture  of  a 
course  is  enough  honor  and  sufficient 
certificate  of  ability  for  any  man.  Dr. 
Burton  did  exactly  that  at  these  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  To  the  solid  sub- 
stance and  profound  understanding  of 
the  lectures  his  unassuming,  perfectly 
natural,  pleasant  and  engaging  man- 
ner of  presentation  gives  that  acces- 
sory quality  without  which  the  best  of 
lectures  is  no  better  than  the  printed 
page.  In  June  next  Dr.  Burton  be- 
comes the  literary  editor  of  the  La- 
throp  Publishing  Co. 


George  Eric  Mackay,  the  son  of 
Charles  Mackay,  a  Scotch  song  writer, 
was  born  on  January  25, 
George  B.  1 85 1.  He  was  legal  guar- 
Mackay  ^jj^,^  ^f  Marie  Corelli  un- 

til 1897,  when  he  died  sud- 
denly of  pneumonia.  Mackay  has 
written  some  really  worthy  verse,  his 
most  popular  being  "The  Love  Let- 
ters of  a  Violinist."  /    r\r\ii\o 
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AUTHORS'       CALENDAR      FOR      MAY 


1.  JuuA  Mac  N.  Wright,  Nbw  York, 

1840. 
Early  Church  in  Britain— Saints  and  Sin- 
ners of  the  Bible— The  Story  of  Plant  Life. 

2.  Edward  S.  Van  Zile,  New  York,  1863. 
The  Dreamers,  and  Other  Poems— With 

Sword  and  Crucifix — Don  Miguel. 

3.  NiCCOLO  MACHIAVEtLI,  ITALY,  1469. 

Discourses  on  the  First  Decade  of  Titus 
Livins — Seven  Books  on  the  Art  of  War — 
History  of  the  Affairs  of  Lucca. 

4.  WiLUAM  H.  Prescott,  Massachusetts, 

1796. 
History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella— His- 
tory of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico— The  Con- 
quest of  Peru. 

5.  Hubert  Bancroft,  Ohio,  1832. 

The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States— 
Histori^  of  the  Pacific  States — Chronicles  of 
the  Builders  of  Commonwealths. 

6.  Elizabeth  D.  B.  Stoddard,  Massa- 
chusetts. 1823. 

The  Morgesons — Two  Men— Temple 
House. 

7.  Louis  J.  Janvier.  Hayti,  1855. 

Les  Affaire's  d'Haiti— Une  Chereheuse — 
Les  Constitutions  d'Haiti. 

8.  Alain   Rene   Le  Sage,     Morbihan 
1668. 

Gil  Bias — Le  diable  bioteux — Turcaret. 

9.  JeanC.  L  Sismondi,  Geneva,  1773. 
History  of  the  Italian  Republics — History 

of  the  French— Julia  Severa. 

10.  AuGusTiN  Thierry,  Blots,  1795. 

The  Norman  Conquest  of  England — Dix 
Ans  d'Etudes  Historiques — Lettres  sur 
I'Histoire  de  France. 

11.  JOHANN  P.  Hebel.  Switzerland,  1760. 
Alemannische     Gedichte — Derrheinische 

Hausfreund. 

12.  Henry    C    Lodge,   Massachusetts, 
1850. 

Essays  on  Anglo-Saxon  Land  Law — Daniel 
Webster— The  Story  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

13.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  Pennsylvania, 

1837. 
The  Myths  of  the  New  World — American 
Hero-Myths— Races  and  People. 

14.  George  Soule,  New  York,  1834. 
Contractions  in  Numbers — New  Science 

and      Practice     of    Accounts — Partnership 
Settlements. 

15.  F.     Frankfort    Moore,    Limerick, 
1855. 

The  Jessamy  Bride— According  to  Plato— 
A  Nest  of  Linnets. 


16.  Florence  Warden,  Middlesex.  1857. 
Joan  the  Curate— Town  Lady  and  Country 

Lass — A  Very  Rough  Diamond. 

17.  John  E.  Watkins,  Virginia,  1852. 
History   of  the  Pennsylvania  Raihoad— 

The  Evolution  of  the  Railway  Passenger 
Car. 

18.  Joseph  Butler,  England,  1692. 
Analogy    of     Religion,      National     and 

Revealed— On  Human  Nature. 

19.  John  Wilson.  Scotland,  1785. 

Isle  of  Palms— City  of  the  PUgue-Lights 
and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life. 

20.  Rose  H.   Lathrop,    Massachusetts, 
1851. 

Along  the  Shore — Memories  of  Hawthorne 
—A  Story  of  Courage. 

21.  Samuel  B.  Wvtie,  Ireland,  1773- 
Greek     Grammar— Life     of     the     Rev. 

Alexander  Macleod,  D.  D. 

22.  Alexander  Pope,  London,  1688. 
Ode    of     Solitude— Pastorals— Essay   on 

Criticism. 

23:  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  New  Jersey, 

1859- 
Washington's  Young  Aide — In  the  Hands 
of  the  Redcoats— The  House  Boat  on  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

24.  Edward  Hitchcock,  Massachusetts, 

1793- 
Fossil  Footsteps— Illustrations  of  Surface 

Geology— Religion  of  Geology. 

25.  E.  BuLWER  Lytton,  London,  1803. 
The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii— The  Last  of 

the  Barons — Rienzi. 

26.  Edgar  Fawcett,  New  York,  1847. 
Purple  and  Fine  Linen- A  Mild  Barbarian 

— Agnosticism  and  Other  Essays. 

27.  Julian  Ralph,  New  York,  1853. 

An  Angel  in  a  Web— At  Pretoria— War's 
Brighter  Side. 

28.  Hermon  G.  Batterson,  CoNNKCTicnr. 
1827. 

Pathway    of    Faith— Vesper    Bells— Mis- 
sionary Tune  Book. 

29.  Mrs.  M.  L.S.  Molesworth,  Rotter- 
dam, 1839. 

Lover  and  Husband— Miss  Bouverie— Meg 
Langholme. 

30.  William  Lawrence.  Boston,  1850. 
Visions   and    Service — Life  of  Amos  A. 

Lawrence. 

31.  LudwigTieck,  Berlin,  1773. 

Folk  Tales— Franz    Stembald's    Wander- 
ings—The Death  of  the  PoetSQlp 
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BACK  to  the  PAST  with  OLD   MASTERS 


Robert  Browning,  1812-1819. — Biographical  Sketch  in  Brief. 


iOBERT   BROWNING   was 
\^^  I    born    at    Camberwdl,    on 
I  wBm  I    May  7,  1812,  and  we  read 
of  him  as  a  handsome,  en- 
ergetic and   fearless  child, 
who,  while  very  young,  dis- 

played  an  unusual  restless-  . 

ness  and  a  fiery  temtper.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  at  the  private 
school  of  the  Misses  Ready,  and  at 
home,  and  he  soon  evinced  brilliant 
mental  endowments.  In  imture  he 
was  passionately  religious,  devoted  to 
out-door  life  and  possessed  an  ejrtra- 
ordinary  fondness  for  animals.  Read- 
ing was  one  of  his  best  loved  occupa- 
tions, and  in  the  poetry  of  Shelley 
and  Keats  he  took  an  especial  delight. 

The  Works  of  Browning. 

Browning's  poetry  is  distinguished 
by  dramatic  force,  depth  of  spiritual 
insight  and  psychological  analysis. 
That  he  is  somletimes  obscure  cannot 
be  denied,  nor  can  the  fact  of  his 
often  rugged  versification  be  passed 
by. 

In  "Paracelsus,"  Browning  displays 
unusual  feding,  energy,  boldness  of 
thought,  lofty  aspirations  and  g^ip 
of  human  passion.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  his  first  tragedy,  "Stratford," 
Bordello  and  a  collection  of  poems 
called  "Bells  and  Pomegranates," 
which  contained  "Pippa  Passes," 
"A  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon  "  '* Soul's 
Tragedy,"  and  a  number  of  dramatic 
lyrics,  some  of  which  are  now  among 
his  most  popular  works. 

"Dramatic  Personae"  was  publish- 
ed in  1864,  and  included  "  Abt  Vog- 


He  first  began  verse  making  when 
he  was  little  more  than  a  baby,  but 
his  poetic  career  proper  b^^n  with 
"Pauline,"  written  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen. His  real  powers,  however,  were 
first  revealed  by  "Paracelsus"  in  1835. 

In  1846  he  married  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett, and  the  beautiful  love  that  ex- 
isted between  the  two  is  known  the 
world  over.  During  his  married  life 
he  and  his  wife  resided  in  Florence, 
where  their  son  was  bom  in  1849. 
But  after  Mrs.  Browning's  death  in 
1861,  the  poet  returned  to  London. 

He  himself  lived  until  1889,  when 
he  died  in  Venice,  on  December  12. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 


ler,"  "A  Death  on  the  Desert,"  and 
"Rabbi  Ben  Ezra."  "The  Ring  and 
Book,"  considered  his  masterpiece, 
appeared  five  years  later.  From 
thence  on  until  his  death  were  issued 
the  remainder  of  his  poems,  among 
them  many  that  are  still  held  as  some 
of  his  most  marvellous  achievements^ 
Browning,  despite  his  massive 
genius  and  his  prolific  work,  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  least  widely  appre- 
ciated of  the  English  poets.  This  is 
no  doubt  due  to  the  many  obscurities 
that  make  his  poems  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, but  many  clubs  for  the  de- 
tailed  study  of  his  works,  by  persons 
who  have  recognized  his  genius  and 
who  have  realized  the  importance  and 
value  of  his  philosophy  and  poetic 
conception  have  been  formed. 


Estimates  of  Browning's   Personality   and   Genius. 

ive  and  incisive  faculty  of  thought,, 
his  sureness  and  intensity  of  percep- 
tion, his  rapid  and  trendianl.resolup 
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If  there  is  any  great  quality  more 
perceptible  than  another  in  Mr. 
Browning's  intellect,  it  is  his  decis- 
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tion  of  aim.  ....  He  is  too 
brilliant  and  subtle  for  the  ready 
reader  to  follow  with  any  certainty 
the  track  of  an  intelligence  which 
moves  with  such  incessant  rapidity 
or  even  to  realize  with  what  spider- 
like swiftness  and  sagacity  his  build- 
ing spirit  leaps  and  lightens  to  and  fro 
and  backward  and  forward,  as  it  lives 
along  the  animated  line  of  its  labor, 
springs  from  thread  to  thread,  and 
darts  from)  centre  to  circumference  of 
the  glittering  and  quivering  web  of 
living  thought,  woven  from  inex- 
haustible stores  of  his  perception,  and 
kindled  from  the  inexhaustible  fire 
of  his  imagination.  Swinburne. 
Through  the  spiritual  struggles  of 


the  soul  itself  Browning  reveals  the 
divine  touch  that  discloses  the  tme 
end  of  living  and  thinking.  G,  D. 
Boyle. 

Boldness  of  design  then  and  an 
even  excessive  opulence  of  intellect, 
were  from  the  first  the  characteristics 
of  Browning.    Hugh  Walker. 

It  is  only  in  Mr.  Browning  that 
we  find  enough  of  freshness,  vigor, 
grasp  and  of  that  clear  insight  and 
conception  which  enable  the  artist  to 
construct  characters  from  within,  and 
so  to  make  them  real  things  and  not 
images,  as  to  warrant  our  granting 
the  honor  due  to  the  dramatist.  James 
Russell  Lowell. 


Browning  "Thoughts."      From  "Apparent  Failure." 


It's  wiser  being  good  than  bad, 
It's  safer  being  meek  than  fierce, 
It's  fitter  being  sane  than  mad. 
My  own  hope  is  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched, 
That  after  Last  will  come  the  First, 
Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched, 
That  what  began  best  can't  end  worse. 
Nor     what    God     blessed     once     prove 
accurs't. 

From  "Death  in  the  Desert." 

I    say   the    acknowledgment    of    God    in 

Christ, 
Accepted  by  thy  reason,  solves  for  thee 
All  questions  in  the  world  and  out  of  it, 
And   hath   so   far  advanced  thee   to  be 

wise. 

From  "Paracelsus." 

Truth  is  within  ourselves,  it  takes  no  rise, 
From  outward  things,  what'ere  you  may 

believe; 
There  is  an  inmost  centre  in  all 
Where  truth  abides  in  fulness,  and  around, 
Wall  upon  wall,  the  gross  flesh  hems  it  in. 
This  perfect,  clear  conception. 

And  to  know. 
Rather  consists  in  opening  up  a  way 
Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  es- 
cape. 
Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without. 


From  "Saul." 

'Tis  not  what  a  man  does  that  exalts  him. 
But  what  a  man  would  do. 

From  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra." 

He  fixed  thee  'mid  this  dance 

Of  plastic  Circumstance, 

This  present,  thou  forsooth  would'st  fain 

arrest 
Machinery,  just  meant 
To  give  thy  soul  its  bent. 
Try  thou,  and  turn  thee  forth  sufficiently 

impressed. 

From  "Paracelsus." 

No,  it  must  oft  fall  out, 
That  one  whose  labor  perfects  any  work 
Shall  rise  from  it  with  eye  so  worn,  that  he 
Of  all  men  least  can  measure  the  extent 
Of  what  he  has  accomplished.    He  alone 
Who  nothing  tasked,  is  nothing  weary,  too. 
May  clearly  scan  the  little  he  effects. 
But  we,  the  bystanders,  untouched  toil, 
Estimate  each  aright. 

From  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra." 

Then  welcome  each  rebuff 

That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough. 

Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand,  but 

go! 
Be  our  joys  three  parts  pain. 
Strive  and  hold  cheap  the  strain. 
Learn  nor  account  the  pang,  dare,  never 

grudge  the  throe. 
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iNE  great  weakness  in  the 
\m%  I  management  of  our  liter- 
1^^  I  ary  affairs  to-day,''  said  a 
a  popular  author  recently, 
**is  the  indifference  on  the 
part  of  our  publishers  to 
real  talent  All  that  the 
publishers  seem  to  care  for  is  the  sell- 
ing quality  of  an  author,  regardless  of 
his  real  merit.  In  the  end  I  believe 
that  this  policy  is  harmful  commer- 
cially as  well  as  artistically.  The  man 
with  genuine  talent  is  sure  to  last 
longer  and  eventually  to  pay  better 
than  the  man  who  either  succeeds  by 
accident  or  by  being  *boomed.'  In  the 
old  days  many  a  publisher  used  to  find 
it  to  his  advantage  to  foster  literary 
talent — that  is,  not  merely  to  encour- 
2Lgt  writers  by  personal  interest  and 
by  advice,  but  by  paying  themi  so 
much  a  year,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  were  to  work  in  peace  of 
mind  and  wholesome  leisure  and  to  do 
the  best  they  could.  Nowadays,  with 
the  pressure  of  competition,  it  seems 
to  me  that  writers  are  stimulated  to 
work  hurriedly  and  to  produce  super- 
ficial work." 

In  these  remarks  there  is  unques- 
tionably something  that  is  true.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  not  all  true. 
In  New  York  there  are  several  pub- 
lishers who  take  pains  to  watch  for 
gfenuine  literary  talent,  and  when  it  is 
found  to  foster  it.  To  a  young  author, 


whose  first  books  have  already  made 
him  widely  known  without  bringing 
heavy  financial  rewards,  one  publisher 
gives  a  living  salary  for  the  reading 
of  manuscripts  three  hours  each  after- 
noon for  five  days  in  the  week.  So  the 
author  is  free  to  devote  the  morning 
hours  to  his  fiction.  Another  publish- 
er makes  heavy  advance  payments  to 
a  novelist,  who  was  graduated  from 
college  five  years  ago,  and  who  de- 
votes a  whole  year  to  the  writing  of 
one  novel.  A  fairly  well-known  maga- 
zine contributor,  whose  short  stories 
have  had  some  success,  was  recently 
sent  with  his  wife,  on  a  living  salary, 
to  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  in  order 
to  write  a  novel.  The  publisher  who 
pays  the  bill  expects  to  receive  his 
money  back  and  much  more  from  the 
sales  of  the  book. 

All  these  facts  make  agreeable  read- 
ing for  those  who  believe  that  success 
in  literature  is  so  hard  to  win  that  it 
discourages  many  a  writer  of  ability, 
but  there  is  another  point  of  view 
worth  considering.  Many  publishers 
who  in  the  past  have  fostered  authors 
say  that  they  have  been  discouraged 
in  the  efforts  by  the  authors'  ingrati- 
tude. "I  have  helped  several  novelists 
to  become  successful,"  one  publisher 
has  often  been  heard  to  remark,  "and 
then  I  have  seen  them  carry  their  pop- 
ularity to  some  other  publishing 
house." 

A^  Y.  Times  Saturday  Review. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  KINDNESS. 


Tve  seen  the  fair  with  coldly  air 
When  natight  appealed  to  worship  there, 
But  one  I  know  had  eyes  that  you 
Could  see  the  soul  of  kindness  through ! 

The  glory  of  a  lovely  face 
Was  hers  but  by  an  inward  grace 
For  it  was  fair,  warmed  by  a  heart 
Whose  simple  truth  defied  all  art 

You've  seen  the  meadows  calmly  lie 
Beneath  the  summer's  bright  blue  sky  : 


And  then  you've  seen  the  sunset's  glow, 
Transfigure  every  rill  below  ! 

So  like  the  meadows'  watered  ways 
She  felt  the  touch  of  Heaven's  rays, 
And  with  unconscious  beauty  rare. 
The  light  of  kindness  made  her  fair. 

And  when  her  features  caught  awhile 

The  glory  of  a  passing  smile, 

A  halo  came,  as  if  to  tnrow, 

A  glimpse  of  Heaven  here  below.  ^ 
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THE    CHANGE   OF    THE    SEA- 
SONS. 

April  danced  forth  in  resplendent  at- 
tire, 

Old  Winter  stepped  sadly  aside, 
His  aged  features  were  pale  and  worn. 

For  the  Spring  had  come  to  abide. 

But  a  little  smile  flitted  over  his  face, 

As  with  lips  ripe  and  cherry-red ;  . 
Sweet     April     touched     lightly     his 
wrinkled  brow, 
And  freshening  life  through  his  dry 
veins  spread. 

Then  his  feeble  hand  close  clasped  in 
her  own, 
She  led  him  back  to  his  desolate 
home. 
Over  the  ice  and  through  drifts  of 
snow, 
Where  the  icicles  hung  on  the  wood- 
land's dome. 

Winter's    garments    froze,    and    his 
breath  blew  chill, 
His  companion  shivered,  but  made 
no  moan. 
They  walked  on  and  on  to  his  ice- 
bound cave, 
Where  it  stood  on  the  hill-side  drear 
and  lone. 

"Farewell,  Father  Winter,"  she  sweet- 
ly cried, 
"Farewell,   my   daughter,"   he   an- 
swered low ; 
"Be  joyful  and  happy,  be  gladsome, 
be  glad, 
But  think  of  old  Winter  in  the  land 
where  you  go  I" 

They  parted ;  he  to  his  lonely  abode. 
While  she  away  through  the  forest  i 
sped, 
Where  her  sweet  voice  summoned  the 
spring  birds  forth. 
And  the  wild  flowers  sprang  up  be- 
neath her  light  tread. 


Then  she  called  to.  the  trees,  "Bring 
forth  your  buds," 
And  the  tiny  g^een  shoots  obeyed, 
"Now  my  carpet  of  velvet,  dear  motli- 
er  earth," 
And  the  waiting  blades  no  longer 
delayed. 

Thus  she  wandered  along  over  hill 
and  vale. 
While  the  whole  great  world  grew 
green, 
The  streamlets  bubbled  for  very  joy. 
Beneath  the  soft  smile  of  this  bein^ 
serene. 

But  one  fair  day  in  the  afternoon, 
April  chanced  on  a  rose  bower  gay, 

Within,  his  gold  head  on  a  cushion 
of  moss 
A  second  Adonis  lay. 

Alas  for  April  and  all  her  joy, 
One  short  week  of  bliss  she  knew, 

Then  Cupid's  arrow  lost  its  sway, 
And  lov^  away  from  her  flew. 

'Twas  a  beautiful    maiden,    majestic 
and  tall, 
A  maiden  by  name  of  May, 
Whose  blushing  cheek  and  statelier 
grace. 
Stole  the  love  of  Adonis  away! 

Sad  April  retreated  into  the  wood, 
And  wept  in  a  perfect  shower, 
Till  a  sunbeam  darted  across  her 

face, 
And  with  warm  rays  lighted  her 

bower. 

Then  she  sprang  from  her  couch  with 
laughter  gay. 
And  brushed  the  bright  tears  awav, 
"  'Tis  an  old  tale."  she  cried,  "what 
care  I,  pray? 
For  May  he  leaves  April  but  for 
June  he'll  leave  May!" 

Q.  Mac  a 
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TO  READERS  of  RECENT  FICTION 


Anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  book  world  and  who  keeps  in  constant 
touch  with  it  has,  no  doubt,  frequently  noticed  that  of  two  novels  appearing 
at  about  the  same  time,  one  will  reach  only  a  few  thousands  in  its  entire  sale 
of  a  year  while  the  other  will  run  into  the  hundred  thousands  in  less  than  six 
months.  And  yet,  on  looking  at  the  two  books  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
difference  in  their  merits — certainly  not  enough  apparent  difference  to  warrant 
such  a  discrepancy  in  their  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  public.  Indeed, 
speaking  from  a  personal  standpoint,  I  have  quite  often  found  for  myself  a  far 
greater  enjoyment  in  the  perusal  of  one  of  the  *'  lesser  lights." 

Take  for  instance,  ''  The  Crisis."  For  nearly  a  year  it  has  held  its  place 
on  the  list  of  best-selling  books.  In  the  meantime  have  appeared  such  works 
as  "  A  Lily  of  France,*'  **  God  Wills  It,"  and  **  Before  the  Dawn,"  to  say 
nothing  of  Rosegger's  *' God-Seeker, "  and  Merejkowski's  **  Death  of  the 
Gods,"  not  one  of  which  has  been  on  the  best-selling  list  for  even  a  month. 
Now,  to  me,  all  of  these  last  seem  to  possess  a  value  that  '*  The  Crisis" 
could  never  attain.  Nevertheless, '*  Richard  Carvel,*'  **  The  Crisis,**  **  Janice 
Meredith.**  **  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,**  etc.,  must  possess  a  certain 
quality  or  qualities  that  make  an  especial  appeal  to  the  public  taste  and  the 
question  is,  what  are  these  qualities  ?  Book  News  has  kindly  given  me  per- 
mission to  solicit  from  its  readers  and  readers  in  general,  letters,  containing 
individual  views  on  this  subject.  If  you  have  read  any  or  all  of  the  popular 
novels  of  the  past  few  years,  will  you  not  write  to  Book  News  stating  which 
of  the  books  that  you  have  read,  you  have  liked  best  and  considered  most 
worth  reading ;  as  well  as  your  reasons  for  so  esteeming  it  ?  And  of  all  such 
letters  received  Book  News  will  publish  in  its  next  issue  as  many  as  an 
allotted  space  will  permit. 

Surely  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  warrant  its  having  a 
thought  from  a  large  number  of  persons,  many  of  whom  devote  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  their  time  to  the  reading  of  books. 

Very  truly, 

H.  L.  M. 
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When  people  feel  embarrassed,  it  must  be  because  they  know  something 
about  themselves  that  they  are  afraid  other  people  will  find  out. — Dorothy 
South, 

Irove  is  best  shown  in  sacrifice  and  blossoms  sweetest  in  the  white  gar- 
ments of  purity. — Hohenzollern. 

Do  what  thou  hast  in  hand  with  perfect  and  simple  dignity  and  feeling  of 
affection,  and  freedom  and  justice;  and  to  give  thyself  relief  from  all  other 
thoughts. — Helpful  Thoughts  from  Marcus  Aurelius, 

Next  in  importance  to  the  man  who  first  voices  a  great  thought  is  the 
man  who  quotes  it. — From  the  Introduction  to  the  Banquet  Book^ 

No  grace  is  more  essential  to  happiness  and  usefulness  than  contentment. 
—  Windows  for  Sermons. 

Great  emotion  has  its  moments  of  calm  and  hurricane,  like  the  sea.  It 
may  lie  glassy  and  level,  though  deep ;  again,  with  the  speed  of  tropical  storm, 
it  may  have  its  surface  lashed  to  mountainous  billows,  against  which  no  ship 
can  make  way,  but  must  run  before  them. — Scarlet  and  Hyssop, 

If  you  don't  want  detectives  to  find  out  about  a  thing,  it's  best  to  have 
them  around  when  you  do  it. — A  Double- Barrelled  Detective  Story, 

Let  no  act  be  done  without  a  purpose,  nor  otherwise  than  according  to 
the  perfect  principles  of  art. — Helpful  Thoughts  from  Marcus  Aurelius, 

The  man  who  would  wear  the  halo  of  genius  must  learn  to  serve,  and 
suffer  and  to  toil.  When  the  grateful  generation  crowns  him  amidst  hosannas, 
it  will  not  be  the  market  place  value,  or  applause,  he  will  be  thinking  of,  bat 
the  joy  of  achievement. —  The  Young  Man  in  Modern  Life, 

It  appears  to  be  a  law  of  life  that  those  things  against  which  we  rail  too 
violently  are  those  which  the  inexorable  working  of  some  principle  compels  us 
to  turn  about  and  meet. — HezekiaWs  Wives, 
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is  with  sincere  regret  that 
we  must  announce  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  Rev.  An- 
drew Jackson  Sullivan.  As 
the  readers  of  Book  News 
are  probably  aware,  Dr.  Sul- 
livan has  for  a  number  of 

been  one  of  our  staff  of  re- 
having     devoted     himself 

to     criticisms     of     religious 


active  career.  Accompanied  by  his 
wife,  he  went  abroad  for  rest  and 
recreation,  and  after  an  extended  tour 
of  Europe  he  returned  with  something 
of  his  old-time  health.  A  little  over 
three  weeks  ago  he  was  stricken  with 
the  grip,  but  was  supposed  to  be  re- 
covering his  impaired  health,  when  on 
Wednesday  morning,  April  9,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  having  suc- 
cumbed to  heart  disease. 


REV.  A.  J.  SULLIVAN 


Dr.  Sullivan  was  a  Philadelphian  by 
birth,  and  one  of  the  best  known 
clergymen  in  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  city,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Trin- 
ity Presbyterian  Church,  corner  of 
Frankford  avenue  and  Cambria  street. 

About  one  year  ago  his  health  broke 
down  under  the  strain  of  an  unusually 


Dr.  Sullivan  was  known  throughout 
his  vicinity  for  his  charitable  deeds. 
He  was  of  a  genial  and  kindly  tempera- 
ment and  numbered  among  his  wide 
circle  of  friends  the  most  prominent 
professional  and  business  men  as  well 
as  politicians  in  that  section  of  the  city 
wherein  he  resided.    He  had.,  also,  the 
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respect  and  admiration  of  hundreds  oi 
persons  belon^ng  to  other  churches. 
He  was  possessed  of  a  good  educa- 
tion, was  a  book-reviewer  and  con- 
tributor to  several  denominational 
papers. 

Some  of  his  greatest  work  was  in 
connection  with  Trinity  Church.  When 


be  assumed  the  pastorate  in  September 
of  1893  the  congregation  was  small 
and  there  was  a  debt  of  $17,000  against 
the  church.  By  his  indefatigable  la- 
bors he  made  his  charge  most  power- 
ful and  influential,  and  the  debt  was 
reduced  by  his  energies  to  $5,000. 


DR.        SULLIVAN'S 


CAREER 


Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Jackson  Sullivan  was 
born  in  this  city  November  20,  1853,  and 
was  of  Irish  descent.  After  a  public  school 
education  he  took  up  his  studies  at  Black- 
wood Academy,  and  later  at  the  Edgehill 
Preparatory  School  in  New  Jersey.  In 
1875  he  was  graduated  from  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, only  to  enter  a  special  course  of 
three  years  at  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary. In  1877  he  received  a  license  to 
preach  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Hebron,  Tolland  County, 
Conn.,  remaining  there  until  1880.  The 
next  eight  years  he  presided  over  the 
Greenville  Congregational  Church. 

Again  he  began  studying  in  New  York, 


taking  up  a  course  in  sociology,  philos- 
ophy, metaphysics  and  logics.  Two  de- 
grees, Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  were  bestowed  on  him.  In 
1890  Dr.  Sullivan  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Second  Reformed  Church  of  Newark, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  In  1891 
he  made  a  trip  to  Europe,  during  which 
he  preached  by  invitation  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Paris.  From  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Camden,  Dr. 
Sullivan  came,  in  September,  1893,  to 
the  Trinity  Church.  He  served  as  the 
President  of  the  Ministerial  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  a  member  of  several 
church  boards  and  committees  of  the 
Presbytery. 
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Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts, 
made  an  interesting  journey  to  Russia 
last  year,  and  in  the  May  Scribner's 
he  gives  his  impressions  of  that  great 
country  which  is  so  hard  for  us  to 
understand.  James  B.  Connolly,  the 
new  writer  of  sea  stories,  has  an  ac- 
count of  a  cruise  on  a  North  Sea 
smaek,  full  of  character  sketches  and 
amusing  adventures,  with  illustrations 
by  M.  J.  Bums,  who  accompanied  the 
author  on  his  cruise.  Spring  features 
include  drawings  in  color  by  Henry 
McCarter  to  illustrate  Heine's  **May- 
Song:*'  a  nature  poem  by  John  Bur- 
roughs; a  fight  with  a  muskallonge, 
illustrated  by  Frost,  and  a  sea  story. 


In  the  Century's  "Year  of  American 
Humor"  are  contributions  by  "Mr. 
Dooley"  (on  Books  and  Reading,)  by 
Carolyn  Wells  ("First  Lessons  in  Hu- 
mor"), by  Oliver  Herford  (pictures 
and  verses  on  "The  Silver  Question") t 
by  Maurice  Francis  Egan  ("The  Soul 
of  Sexton  Maginnis"),  by  Wallace 
Bruce  Amsbary  (a  Kankakee  habitant 
ballad— "De  Captaine  of  de  'Mar- 
guerite' "),  and  others.  There  are  two 
illustrated  papers  of  popular  science, 
both  of  information  now  first  publish- 
ed—"Is  the  Moon  a  Dead  Planetr 
by  Professor  W.  H.  Pickering,  of 
Harvard,  and  "How  the  Voice 
Looks,"  by  Professor    Scripture,   of 
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Yale — the  latter  with  diagrams  of  the 
voices  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  Senator 
Depew,  and  others.  There  are  arti- 
cles of  personal  interest  relating  to 
Whittier,  Stoddart,  the  actor  (his 
recollections),  the  Queen  of  Roumania, 
and  the  poet  Swinburne — a  compact 
biographical  criticismi  of  Edmund 
Gosse.  Sylvester  Baxter  writes  prac- 
tically of  "Civic  Improvements :  What 
to  Do  and  How  to  Do  It."  There  is 
a  suggestive  study  of  "longevity  in 
Our  Time"  by  Dr.  Roger  S.  Tracy, 
and  a  story  for  parents  by  Catherine 
Young  Glen  called  "Jones's  Little 
Girl." 

The  month's  novel  in  Lippincotfs 
is  "A  Mock  Caliph  and  His  Wife,"  b> 
Edith    Robinson.     This    entire    story 
covers  a  period  of  only  two  weeks  in 
the  whirl  of  New  York's  smartest  so- 
ciety, where  John  Blair  and  his  wife 
take  up  the  reins  of  a  social  leader 
whose  health  has    broken    under    so 
strenuous  a  life.  The  five  short  stories 
are  varied  in  theme.    "The  Immediate 
Jewel "  by    Marie  Van  Vorst,   is    a 
study  in  the  social  value  of  a  name,  in 
which  an  American  widow  in  Paris  is 
the  subject;  the  author  of  the  popular 
novel,    "J.     Devlin,     Boss,"     Francis 
Churchill     Williams,     contributes     a 
thrilling  tale  of  a  steel  mill.     This  is 
entitled  **  The  Conspiracy;"      **The 
Humpbacked     Mules,"     by    Wolcott 
LeClear  Beard,  is  a  humorous  story  of 
Arizona  life,  well  told;  and  Clinton 
Dangerfield's  sketch.  **  The  Best  Gift." 
is  a  little  allegorical  drama  drawn  with 
a  strong  touch. 

A  new  serial  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  begins  in  the  May  number  of 
Harper's,  It  is  entitled  "Lady  Rose's 
Daughter,"  and  is  a  story  of  English 
society  of  to-day.  Notable  among  the 
special  articles  are  some  recollections 
of  William  Black,  the  novelist,  by  Sir 
Wemyss  Reid:  Mr.  J.  H.  Hyde,  the 
well-know  "whip,"  writes  of  "Tlie 
Charm  of  the  Road;"  and  John  R. 


Spears  chronicles  the    career    of    "A 
Charmed  American  Warship." 

"Staging  a  Fairy  Play,"  by  Gustav 
Kobbe,  is  the  opening  paper  in  the 
Cosmopolitan,  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions for  this  article  adding  much  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  reader.  "The 
Captain  of  Industry"  series  contains 
capable  articles  on  some  of  our  well 
known  business  men ;  there  is  a  time*v 
article  concerning  Cecil  Rhodes,  and 
short  stories  by  well  known  writers. 

House  and  Garden  for  May  has  an 
interesting  article  by  John  Kimberiy 
Mumford  on  the  Gardens  of  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  the  summer  palace  and  gar- 
dens of  the  crown  prince  at  Tabnz, 
and  many  others  in  the  "Land  of 
Roses.".  "The  Bodily  Temple,  by 
Claude  Bragdon,  shows  the  relation  of 
architectural  proportions  to  those  of 
the  human  body;  and  "The  Villages 
of  the  Tyrol"  gives  descriptions  of 
their  picturesque  streets,  houses  and 
gai'dens. 

The  first  authoritative  article  on  the 
remarkable  experiences  of  Miss  Ellen 
M.  Stone,  the  American  mission- 
ary, is  chronicled  in  the  Woman's 
Home  Companion,  The  author  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Barton,  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  He  tells  in  a 
graphic  and  thrilling  manner  of  the 
events  which  led  up  to  Miss  Stone's 
captivity. 

"Six  Months  Ambng  Brigands."  by 
Ellen  M.  Stone,  is  the  opening  article 
in  McClnre's,  This  is  an  authorita- 
tive account  of  the  capture  and  im- 
prisonment of  Miss  Stone  and  her 
companion,  Mrs.  Tsilka.  Robley  D. 
Evans  has  an  interesting  paper  on 
"Prince  Henry's  American  Impres- 
sions :"  there  is  the  second  installment 
of  "English  Statesmen  and  Rulers," 
written  bv  George  W.  Smalle\%  and 
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the  short  stories  are  by  well-known 
writers. 

The  frontispiece  of  Ainslee's  is  a 
portrait  study  of  Elihu  Root,  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Among  the  illustrated 
articles  are  "Foundlings  of  a  Great 
City/*  by  Robert  E.  MacAlamey,  and 
"Amelia  Kussner  Coudert — Miniatur- 
ist," by  Frank  S.  Arnett.  Short 
stories  and  poems  add  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  number. 

The  most  important  new  features  in 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  is  the  be- 
ginning of  Ernest  Thompson  Seton's 
department  for  boys,  which  is  written 
and  illustated  by  the  famous  natural- 
ist-author-artist.    Lindsay     Denison, 
who  knows  President  Roosevelt  in  a 
very  personal   way,   writes   of   "The 
Outdoor  President,"  and  Helen  Kellar 
continues  the  story  of  her  life.  The 
fiction     features    are    Miss    Portor's 
"Those  Days  in  Old  Virginia,"  and 
the     first     part     of     a     story     by 
Grace  S.  Richmond  called  "The  Indif- 
erence  of  Juliet."     Neltje   Blanchan 
tells    "How    the    Birds    Build    Their 
Nests,"  and  Will  Bradley  shows  the 
boudoir  of  "The  Bradley  House."  Mr. 
Bok's   editorial   is   a   bit   of  sarcasm 
aimed  at  the  wise  New  Yorkers,  and 
Mr.  Mabie  in  his  literary  talk  deals 
with  the  reading:  habit  and  several  new 
books  and  writers  of  note. 

Among  the  illustrated  articles  in 
Pearson's  are  "The  Utifolding-  of  the 
Leaves,"  by  G.  Clarke  Nuttall :  "An- 
alyzing: Motion,"  bv  Alder  Anderson : 
and  "The  Queen  of  England  and  Her 
Sandringham  Cottae^es,"  bv  Mary 
Spencer  Warden.  Rafael  Sabatini's 
interesting  serial  is  continued,  and 
short  stories  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  number. 

"Famous  American  Mountains,"  by 
Henry  Gannett,  is  the  opening  article 
in  Everybody's  Magazine.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  has  a  timely  paper  on  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  his  work;  "Ocean  Wan- 


derers," by  Herbert  K.  Job,  is  the  last 
of  the  series  of  articles  on  Wild  Fowl; 
there  are  new  installments  of  the 
serials,  and  the  usual  stories  and 
poems. 

"Under  the  Red  Lion,"  being  the 
adventures  of  an  English  cavalier,  is 
the  complete  novel  in  The  Argosy, 
There  are  new  chapters  of  the  serials, 
while  the  numerous  short  stories 
prove  as  interesting  as  ever. 

George  A.  Fitzgerald  has  a  timely 
article  in  Munse^s  on  "Crowning  the 
King,"  which  will  prove  interesting 
owing  to  the  coming  ceremonies  at- 
tending the  crowning  of  King  Edward 
next  June.  There  are  entertaining 
papers  by  S.  M.  Williams,  Harold 
i^arker  and  Douglas  Story,  and  the 
usual  short  stories  and  poems. 

"Sir  Marrok,"  the  long  story  in 
St,  Nicholas,  is  by  Allen  French,  au- 
thor of  the  novel  "The  Colonials." 
Mr.  French  has  expanded  a  hint  fr<Mn 
Sir  Thomas  Malory's  "Morte  d'Ar- 
thur"  into  a  medieval  romance  where- 
in we  see  one  of  the  Knights  of  Ar- 
thur's Round  Table  changed  by  witch^ 
craft  into  a  wolf,  and  yet  able"  to  con- 
tinue and  complete  the  good  work  be- 
gun in  his  own  human  form.  Howard 
T.  Sprague  has  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  mail  service  to  the  Great  Lake 
craft ;  there  is  a  funny  story  of  a  cat, 
"Tommy  Tucker,"  by  Miss  M.  V. 
Worstell,  who  is  widely  known  as  a 
lecturer  on  nwre  serious  topics,  and 
also  contributions  by  Agnes  Louise 
Provost,  Marion  Couthouy  Smith,  and 
Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott. 

Speckled  trout  really  photographed 
alive  in  the  water,  with  the  beauty  of 
their  natural  surroundings,  by  the  ar- 
tist-photographer, A.  Radclyffe  Dug- 
more,  is  a  feature  of  the  May  Country 
Life  in  America,  One  picture  is  re- 
produced life  size  on  two  ample  pages 
of  the  magazine,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
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first  photograph  ever  taken  of  a  brook 
trout  at  home. 

"The  Lord  of  the  Air,"  by  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts,  illustrated  by  Charles 
L  Bull,  is  the  opening  article  in 
Frank  Leslie's,  "Sealing  off  the 
Banks"  is  an  interesting  paper  by  Pat- 
rick L.  McGrath;  ".Wild  Bird  Songs," 
by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews,  has  musical 
scores  and  sketches  by  the  author; 
"The  Philosophy  of  the  Road,"  by 
Qoudesley  Johns,  is  a  sketch  of  tramp 
life;  and  short  stories  add  to  the  in- 
terst  of  the  number. 


The  May  number  of  The  Smart  Set 
opens  with  a  novelette  by  Edgar  Faw- 
cett,  entitled  "The  Vulgarians" 
Among  the  short  stories  are:  "The 
Victims  of  Kitty,"  by  Mrs.  Schuyler 
Crowninshield ;  "The  Marriage  Mer- 
chant," by  Maud  Stepney  Rawson ; 
"A  Gentleman  by  Profession,"  by  J. 
A.  Ritchie;  "Adela,"  by  Justus  Miles 
Foreman ;  "The  Day  of  the  Wedding," 


by  Frank  Lee  Benedict;  "The  Wife  of 
Shimadzu,"  by  Onoto  Watanna;  and 
"The  Unconscious  Detective,"  by  Car- 
oline Duer,  which  shows  this  success- 
ful author  at  her  best.  Among  the 
poets  whose  work  appears  in  this 
number  are  Bliss  Carman,  Qinton 
Scollard,  John  B.  Tabb,  Theodosia 
Garrison,  Charlotte  Becker,  Minna 
Irving,  Myrtle  Reed,  Zona  Gale, 
James  Clarence  Harvey,  Francis 
Dana,  Frank  Lillie  Pollock,  and 
Thomas  Walsh. 

The  leading  article  in  the  Atlantic 
is  W.  M.  Salter's  ably-written  "Sec- 
ond Thoughts  on  the  Treatment  of 
Anarchy."  The  series  of  papers  on 
Outdoor  Life  begins  auspiciously  in 
John  Corbin's  "The  Modern  Chival- 
ry;" a  scientific  contribution  is  by 
Prof.  John  Trowbridge,  who  writes 
on  "The  Study  of  the  Infinitely 
Small,"  and  Prof.  J.  Lawrence 
Laughlin  presents  a  clear  analysis  of 
the  aims  and  methods  of  "Higher 
Commercial  Education." 


BEST     SELLING      BOOKS 


UDREY  still  appears  on   all 

A  the  lists  of  best-selling 
books  and  side  by  side 
with  it  stand  **The  Con- 
queror "  and  **  The  Valley 
of  Decision.*'  The  strength 
and  almost  dynamic  qual- 
ities of  **  The  Leopard's 
Spots  **  are  not  passing  unappreciated 
while  Miss  Glasgow's  *  *  Battleground  * ' 
bids  fair  to  enjoy  immediate  popu- 
larity. 

Among  **  Miscellany "  we  find 
**The  Making  of  an  American" 
which  has  held  its  place  steadily  for 
some  five  months ;  **  Ulysses  "  is  yet 


in  demand  ;  and  the  two  new  lives 
of  Napoleon  though  comparatively 
recent;  appear  to  have  obtained 
already  a  goodly  following  . 


At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia : 

**  Audrey,"  by  Mary  Johnston. 

**  The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady,*^ 
by  Lucas  Malet. 

••  The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters,*^ 
by  George  Douglas. 

**  The  Conqueror,"  by  Gertrude  Atherton. 
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**  Mrs.  Wigg8  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  by 
Alice  Caldwell  Hegan. 

»*  The  Fifth  String,"  by  John  Philip  Soasa. 

**The  Valley  of  Decision,"  by  Edith 
Wharton. 

**  In  the  Fog,"  by  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
••  The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 
**  The  Battleground,"  by  Ellen  Glasgow. 
**  Ulysses,"  by  Stephen  Phillips. 
*•  The  Making  of  an  American,"  by  Jacob 
Riis. 


At  Wanamaker's,  New  York  : 
FICTION. 

**  The  Conqueror,"  by  Gertrude  A ther ton. 

**  Audrey"  by  Mary  Johnston. 

•*The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 

**  The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 

**The  Making  of  a  Marchioness,"  by  Mrs. 
Francis  Hodgson  Burnett. 

**  The  Methods  of  Lady  Walderhurst,"  by 
Mrs.  Francis  Hodgson  Burnett. 

MISCELI.ANEOUS. 

*'  The  Making  of  an  American,"  by  Jacob 
A.  Riis. 

**  Up  From  Slavery,"  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. 

*'  A  Sailor's  Log,"  by  Robley  D.  Evans. 
**On    the  Great    Highway,"    by   James 
Creelnian. 

**  Anticipations,"  by  H.  G.  Wells. 
**The  Making  of  a  Country  Home,"  by 
James  Mowbray. 


•*  Audrey,"  by  Mary  Johnston. 

*'  The  Valley  of  Decision,"  by  Mrs.  Edith 
Wharton. 

'*  The  leopard's  Spots,  "by  Thomas  Dixon, 
Jr. 

♦*  The  Methods  of  Lady  Walderhurel,"by 
Mrs.  Francis  Hodgson  Burnett. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

**  Western     Civilization,"    by    Benjamin 
Kidd. 
**  Ulysses,"  by  Stephen  Phillips. 
**  The  Life  of  Napoleon  I,"  by  J.  B.  Rose 

**  Swiss  Life  in  Town  and  Country,"  by  B. 
Hough. 

**  Thoughts  on  Everyday  Living,"  by 
Richard  H.  Babcock. 

*'  The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific,"  by  A.  R. 
Colquhoun. 


At  Little,  Brown  and   Company's, 
Boston,  Mass.  : 

FICTION. 

**  Kate  Bonnet,"  by  Frank  R.  Stockton. 
**  Mile.  Fouch^tte,"  by  Charles  T.  Murray. 


At  De  Wolfe,  Fiske  and  Company's, 
Boston,  Mass.  : 

FICTION. 

**The  Leopard's  Spots,"  by  Thomas 
Dixon,  Jr. 

**  Rockhaven,"  by  Charles  Clark  Munn. 

**  Audrey,"  by  Mary  Johnston. 

**The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady," 
by  Lucas  Malet. 

**  If  I  were  King,"  by  Justin  Huntley 
McCarthy. 

**  The  Colonials,"  by  AH  en  French. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

**  Napoleon,"  by  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Watson. 

**  Letters  from  Egypt  and  Palestine,"  by 
Richard  Henry  Babcock. 

**  The  Making  of  an  American,"  by  Jacob 
A.  Riis. 

*  *  American  Traits,  *  *  by  Hugo  Munstcrberg. 

*'  The  New  Humanism,"  by  Edward  H. 
Griggs. 

**  Our  National  Parks,"  by  John  Muir. 
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SOME      NEW      and     NOTE- 
WORTHY       EDITIONS 


All  lovers  of  books  desire  to  have 
the  works  of  their  favorite  poets  or 
authors  in  an  edition  as  fine  as  they 
can  possibly  procure.  Now  among 
presses  that  have  issued  especially  fine 
volumes  of  g^eat  writers  "The  Kelm- 
scott  Press"  notably  stands  in  the  first 
rank.  The  Press  was  established  by 
William  Morris,  the  poet,  about  1890. 
Fiom  '91  to  '97  there  were  issued  from 
it  in  special  typography  and  with  beau- 
tiful adornments,  forty-nine  works,  in- 
cluding translations  of  mediaeval 
French  romances,  Shelley,  Keats,  Ros- 
setti,  Herrick,  parts  of  Shakespeare, 
Coleridge  and  Swinburne,  his  own 
Beowulf  and  a  magnificent  Chaucer. 
These  works  have  since  greatly  in- 
creased in  value,  their  prices  having 
gone  as  high  as  a  thousand  dollars 
apiece. 

It  was  also  Mr.  Morris's  plan  to 
publish  a  seiies  of  his  own  complete 
works  but  his  death  in  1896  led  to  the 
closing  of  the.  press  in  '97,  before  the 
project  was  completed.  The  British 
Museum  received  the  cuts  for  initials 
and  ornaments  that  Mr.  Morris  had 
designed,  the  Trustees  reserving  the 
type  for  future  use.  Now  a  well- 
known  publishing  house  has  taken  up 
the  interrupted  project  and  are  having 
printed  at  the  ChicWick  Press,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Trus- 
tees, a  limited  edition  of  eight  vol- 


umes, "A  Tale  of  the  House  of  the 
Walfings,"  "The  Roots  of  the  Moun- 
tains," "Grettir  the  Strong,"  "The 
Volsunga  Saga,"  "The  Odyssey," 
"The  Aeneid,"  "Hopes  and  Fears  for 
Art,"  and  "Signs  of  Change." 

The  new  volumes  will  be  of  like 
size  with  "Love  is  Enough,"  and  the 
other  quarto  issues  of  the  Kdmscott 
Press  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
make  them  worthy  of  a  place  side  by 
side  with  the  former  volumes.  Tlie 
papei  is  handmade  with  The  Daisj* 
watermark  and  the  binding  is  grey 
paper  board  with  linen  backs. 

Only  315  copies  will  be  printed,  of 
which  300  will  be  for  sale.  Thus  far 
on!y  the  first  three  volumes  m  t?ie  list 
have  appeared  but  the  remainder  will 
be  issued  at  intervals  of  about  a 
month. 


Another  valuable  new  edition  is  of 
the  works  of  Charles  Kingsley.  This 
consists  of  nineteen  8  vo.  volumes, 
bound  in  brown  silk  cloth  with  a  gold 
monogram  decoration.  Six  voltmies 
have  appeared,  four  of  "Letters  and 
Memories"  and  "Westward  Ho!"  in 
two  volumes,  and  the  edition  will  be ' 
limited  to  525  copfes.  The  publishers 
have  sold  the  entire  lot  and  unless  they 
are  obtained  quickly  the  volumes  will 
be  beyond  reach  of  book-buyers. 


ASKED    AND     ANSWERED 


Calmady. 

"I^ucas  Malet  **  is  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Mrs.  Mary  St.  Leger  Harrison.  She  is  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
KingsJey,  poet  and  novelist. 


E.  G.  S. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford  has  written  the  follow- 
ing books:  "The  Last  Touches,*'  **  Aunt 
Anne,*»  **  Love  Letters  of  a  Worldly 
Woman/*  *«  Mrs.  Keith's  Crime,**  •*  Like- 
ness of  the  Night,**  and  *«  A  Long  Duel.** 
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ASTRONOMY 

.  Practical  Talks  by  an  Astronomer. 
By  Harold  Jacoby.  Seventeen  subjects 
treated  by  an  astronomer  of  international 
reputation  so  as  to  combine  entertain- 
ment and  instruction.  He  has  chosen 
those  which  are  of  the  greatest  general 
interest  and  has  treated  them  in  a  prac- 
tical way  with  special  reference  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  general  reader.  Il- 
lustrated.   224  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 
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American  Masters  of  Painting.  Being 
brief  appreciations  of  some  American 
painters.  By  Charles  H.  Caflfin.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Caffin  is  the  art  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  and  has  given  in  its  col- 
umns a  large  space  to  American  art.  In 
its  Sunday  issue  during  the  past  two  years 
thirteen  essays  on  American  artists  have 
appeared,  which  are  now  brought  together 
in  a  single  volume.     195  pp.     i2mo. 

Autobiography  ot  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  Harry  Smith.  Edited  with  the  ad- 
dition o  some  supulomentary  chapters  by 
G.  C.  Moore  Smith,  M.  A.  Sir  Harry 
Smith  wrote  to  his  sisier,  in  1845,  about 
these  memoirs:  **My  hook  is  in  the  hills. 
Harry  Lorrequer  would  make  a  good 
story  of  it.    You  may  ask  him  if  you  like, 

and  let  me  know  what  he  says  of  it It 

is  a  book  that  would  take  wonderfully." 
Evidently  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  fully  con- 
scious of  the  romantic  interest  of  his  own 
life.  And  indeed  he  had  a  share  of  adven- 
ture that  rarely  falls  even  to  a  British  of- 
ficer. He  fought  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign, and  married  his  wife,  a  Spanish 
refugee,  in  camp;  she  accompanied  him  in 
battle  on  horseback,  as  she  later  in  Indian 
campaigns  took  her  elephant  into  action. 


Sir  Harry  Smith  helped  to  bum  Wash- 
ington, though  he  branded  the  act  as  wan- 
ton vandalism,  and  fought  before  New  Or- 
leans and  Buenos  Ayres.  At  the  Cape 
he  dealt  with  the  Boers  and  Kaffirs,  and 
left  behind  him  an  enviable  record  of  effi- 
ciency, and  his  wife's  name  and  his  own 
in  Ladysmith  and  Harrismith.  Between 
administrations  he  served  in  India,  and 
lived  in  retirement  in  England  to  the  year 
of  the  Indian  mutiny.  He  writes  in  his 
diary  January  19,  1807,  being  before 
Monte  Video:  **A  regular  battle.  Licked 
them  confoundedly."  The  entry  is  charac- 
teristic. With  portraits  and  illustrations. 
In  2  vols.  382,  411  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.— 
N.  Y.  Post. 

Authors  of  Our  Day  In  Their  Hornet. 

Personal  descriptions  and  interviews.   Ed- 
ited  with    additions   by    Francis   Whiting 
Halsey.     Seventeen  illustrations.     290  pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review,  page  692. 

Ellen   Terry  and   Her  Sisters.    By  T. 
Edgar  Pemberton,  author  of  *The  Ken- 
dais,"   etc.   With  twenty-five   illustrations. 
310  pp.   Indexed.     8vo. 
See  review,  page  695. 

Eminent  Actors  in  Their  Homes.    Per- 
sonal   descriptions    and    interviews.     By 
Margherita    Arlina    Hamm.      Twenty   il- 
lustrations.    325  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  6^2. 

Mary  Boyle,  Her  Book.  Edited  by  Sir 
Courtenay  Boyle,  K.  C.  B.  Miss  Mary 
Louisa  Boyle  died  eleven  years  ago,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  She  had  some  little  name 
in  letters  from  her  two  novels,  "A  State 
Prisoner"  and  "The  Foresters,"  but  her 
gifts  were  essentially  of  a  social  sort 
Dickens.  Lever,  Browning,  Lowell  and 
Tennyson  were  among  her  intimates.  The 
book  of  reminiscences  which  she  wrote 
shortly  before  her  death  was  made  up  of 
the  lighter  kind  of  gossip.  Third  impres- 
sion. Illustrated.  282  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo.— N.    Y.    Post. 
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Memorials  of  William  Charles  Lake, 
Dean  of  Durham,  1869-1894.  Edited  by 
his  widow,  Katharine  Lake.  With  a  pre- 
face by  George  Rawlinson.  William 
Charles  Lake  (1817-1897),  a  student  at 
Rugby  under  Arnold,  held  a  Balliol  Fel- 
lowship and  was  tutor  until  1858,  when 
he  became  the  rector  of  a  large  agricul- 
tural parish  until  he  was  in  1869,  elevated 
to  the  deanery  of  Durham.  Through  all 
this  period  he  was  active  in  the  work  of 
education  and  in  presenting  and  urging 
the  broad  church  view,  being  associated 
with  Deans  Stanley  and  Vaughan.  This 
volume  opens  with  a  sketch  of  his  life 
by  George  Rawlinson,  includes  the  rem- 
iniscences which  he  began  to  write  but 
never  finished,  and  selections  from  his 
correspondence  given  with  a  running 
comment  prepared  by  his  daughter.  It 
is  intended,  as  the  preface  says,  "not  to 
be  a  life  of  Dr.  Lake,  but  a  picture  of  his 
character  and  activities."  With  frontis- 
piece.    329  pp.     Indexed.     8vo. 

Nathan  Hale.  The  ideal  portrait.  A 
study  of -character.  By  William  Ordway 
Partridge.  With  introduction  by  George 
Cary  Eggleston.  With  views  of  the  au- 
thor's statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  portraits  of 
Hale's  contemporaries  and  kindred  char- 
acters, also  three  drawings  by  W.  R. 
Leigh.     125  pp.     i2mo. 

Personal  Memoirs  of  Philip  Henry 
Sheridan.  By  Brig.  Gen.  Michael  V. 
Sheridan.  The  story  of  General  Sheri- 
dan's life  that  was  written  by  himself  end- 
w  with  the  year  1871.  In  view  of  the  va- 
ried and  interesting  activities  that  filled 
the  remaining  seventeen  years  of  his  life 
there  has  been  a  constant  demand  for  the 
completion  of  his  life  history,  and  this  has 
been  accomplished  by  his  brother.  Brig. 
Gen.  M.  V.  Sheridan.  The  new  story  in- 
cludes General  Sheridan's  part  in  preserv- 
ing order  after  the  Chicago  fire,  and  the 
political  complications  that  followed  his 
experiences  in  Louisiana,  his  leadership  in 
dramatic  Indian  campaigns,  his  hunting 
trip  with  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  his  ser- 
vice as  Commanding  General  of  the  Army, 
and  many  other  features  of  a  varied  life, 
crowned  with  distinction  and  honor.  New 
and  enlarged  edition.  2  vols.  Illus- 
trated.    500,  583  pp.     Indexed.     8vo. 

Samuel     de     Champlain.      By    Henry 
Dwight    Sedgwick,    Jr.      Riverside    Bio- 
graphical Series.     With  frontispiece.     126 
pp.    i6mo. 
See  review,  page  699 


Thomas    Henry    Huxley.    By    Edward 
Clodd.    247  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  696. 

BOYS       AND       GIRLS 

Child's  Story  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  A. 

By  Helen  Brown  Hoyt.  A  story  of 
Christ's  life  from  the  annunciation  to  His 
ascension,  adapted  to  a  child's  under- 
standing and  presented  in  an  interesting 
story  form.  As  it  is  fully  illustrated  by 
one  htmdred  and  thirty-seven  fine  half- 
tone pictures,  the  story  is  rendered  partic- 
ularly attractive  to  the  children.  233  pp. 
i2mo. 

Cruise  of  the  Enterprise,  The.  Being 
a  story  of  the  struggle  and  defeat  of  the 
French  privateering  expeditions  against 
the  United  States  in  1779.  By  James 
Otis.  This  historical  novel  takes  as  its 
scene  and  time  the  ravages  of  the  French 
privateers  upon  American  commerce  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in- 
cluding the  engagements  of  Comm(»d  >re 
Truxton  on  the  "Constellation."  The  ad- 
ventures of  an  American  sloop,  'The  J  ;; 
terprise,"  are  described  in  great.  dcti..l 
by  a  boy  on  board  in  a  running  narrative 
which  carries  the  vessel  through  several 
engagements  and  the  capture  of  more 
than  one  French  privateer.  Illustrated  by 
WilKam  F.  Stecher.    359  pp.    i2mo. 

Incaiand.  By  Claude  H.  Whitmorc. 
"Incaland"  is  a  story  of  adventure  in  the 
interior  of  Peru,  and  the  closing  chap- 
ters of  the  Chile-Peruvian  war,  taken  up 
where  "Fighting  Under  the  Southern 
Crors,"  published  a  year  ago,  left  off. 
With  illustrations  by  H.  Burgess.  307  pp. 
i2mo. 

King     and     Queen     of     Hearts,     The. 

An  1805  book  for  children.  Written  by 
Charles  Lamb.  A  single  solitary  copy  was 
recently  discovered  of  a  child's  book  by 
Charles  Lamb.  It  is  issued  here  in  fac- 
simile fastened  to  a  pamphlet  in  which  its 
history  is  described.  It  is  the  rarest  of 
all  works  by  Charles  Lamb.  With  an  in- 
troduction by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illustrated 
by  William   Mulready. 

Madness  of  Philip,  and  Other  Tales  of 
Childhood,    The.    By    Josephine    Dodge 
Daskam.     Illustrated  by  F.  Y.  Cary    22^ 
pp.     i2mo. 
See   review,   page  705. 
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Consolatian  of  Philosophy,  The.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  V.  Cooper.  The  last  of  Latin 
prose  is  the  "Consolation  of  Philosophy" 
byBoethius.  It  was  first  translated  by 
Alfred,  and  has  been  repeatedly  translated 
since,  receiving  its  present  forni  from  a 
new  rendering  prepared  for  this  grace- 
ful edition.  Temple  Classics.  With  front- 
ispiece.    i68  pp.    32mo. 

Plays  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  The.  Tem- 
ple Classics.  With  frontispiece.  257  PP« 
With  notes.    32mo. 

Poems  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  The.     In 

1899  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  published  an 
edition  of  Goldsmith's  poems  and  plays 
in  two  volumes  in  "The  Temple  Library." 
Goldsmith's  two  plays  and  his  poems  are 
placed  in  these  two  volumes  in  a  compact 
and  most  agreeable  form.  Temple  Clas- 
sics. With  frontispiece.  191  pp.  With 
notes.    32mo. 


COOK 


BOOKS 


l^rs.  Seeiy's  Coolc  Boole  A  manual  of 
French  and  American  cookery.  With 
chapters  on  domestic  servants,  their 
rights  and  duties  and  many  other 
details  of  household  management.  By 
Mrs.  L.  Seely.  This  book  is  crammed 
with  valuable  information  on  the  sub- 
jects outlined  on  its  title-page.  Be- 
sides the  general  information  given  to 
householders  and  cooks,  those  who  are 
merely  curious  to  know  how  great  houses 
are  kept  in  smoothly  running  order  will 
here  find  the  matter  presented  in  more 
reliable  form  than  can  be  learned  from  the 
popular  pages  of  the  Sunday  papers;  for 
the  knowledge  is  assimilated  from  a  first- 
hand contact  and  tried  experience.  With 
many  illustrations.  408  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo.— The  Outlook. 


^      ^ 
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Emma  Calve.  Her  artistic  life.  By  A. 
Gallus,  author  of  "The  Artistic  Life  of 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  This  book  is  principally 
made  up  of  photographs  of  the  singer  in 
her    various    poses,    characters    and    cos- 


tumes. A  letter  reproduced  in  fac-simile 
opens  the  volume  and  gfives  Mme.  Calvc's 
impression  of  America.  This  is  succeed- 
ed by  a  sketch  of  her  career  in  the  fashion 
of  the  advanced  ages.  With  numerous  au- 
tograph pages  especially  written  by  Mmc 
Calve.     Quarto. 

Little  Italy.  A  tragedy  in  one  act  Bj 
Horace  B.  Fry.  This  tragedy,  laid  in  lower 
New  York  Kfe  in  the  basement  of  an  Ital- 
ian bakery,  was  first  performed  Novem- 
ber 17,  1898,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
Chicago,  by  Mrs.  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske. 
It  is  prefaced  by  a  processed  reproduc- 
tion of  a  photograph  of  Mrs.  Fiske  in  the 
part.     34  pp.     With  appendix.     i2mo. 

Sister  Beatrice  and  Ardlane  and  Barbe 
Bleue.  Translated  into  English  verse 
from  the  manuscript  of  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck. By  Bernard  Miall.  "Sister  Bea- 
trice" is  a  miracle  play,  in  which  the  image 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  becomes  endowed  with 
life  and  takes  up  and  performs  in  a  mar- 
velous manner  the  duties  of  Sister  Bea- 
trice, who  has  deserted  her  post  for  love 
of  Prince  Bellidor.  Ardiane  and  Barbe 
Bleue  is  a  poetical  rendering  of  the  story 
of  the  familiar  hero-villain  Bluebeard,  in  | 
which  Ardiane,  the  sixth  wife,  finds  and 
releases  from  their  dungeon  her  five  pre- 
decessors and  leaves  them  with  Barbe 
Bleue.    183  pp.    i2mo. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Correspondent's  Manual,  The.  A  praxis 
for  stenographers,  typewriter  operators 
and  clerks,  etc.  By  William  E.  Hickox. 
"This  handbook  is  not  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  a  text-book  for  the  student 
of  shorthand  or  t)rpewriting,  but  to  gi« 
in  a  concise  form  some  rules  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  preparation  of  letters,  some 
hints  on  how  to  practice  shorthand  in  or- 
der to  attain  the  best  results,  as  well  as  a 
few  things  to  avoid— pitfalls  in  which  the 
beginner  frequently  falls  unless  ,  warned 
against.  An  invaluable  list  to  one  who 
writes  by  sound  merely."    168  pp.    i8mo. 

English  Composition.  By  G.  H.  Thorn- 
ton, M.  A.  An  attempt  to  teach  the  art 
of  composition  in  a  manual  which  follows 
the  usual  plan  of  discussion — ^vocabulary, 
the  sentence,  paragraph,  punctuation  and 
the  various  forms  and  instruments  of  the 
rhetorician.  The  fmethpd^l  conventional. 
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examples  and  exercises  are  well  chosen, 
and  the  only  advice  in  the  book  worth  fol- 
lowing is  the  first  sentence  of  its  preface 
—'The  only  satisfactory  way  to  learn 
composition  is  to  compose."  The  Self- 
Educator  Series.     213  pp.     i2mo. 

Trees  In  Prose  and  Poetry.  Compiled 
by  Gertrude  L.  Stone  and  M.  Grace  Pick- 
ett A  collection  of  prose  and  verse,  prin- 
cipally from  authors  in  this  country,  upon 
familiar  trees  intended  to  furnish  school 
reading,  illustrated  by  photographs  se- 
lected with  taste  and  certain  to  prove  use- 
ful in  arranging  programs  for  Arbor  Day. 
173  pp.     i2mo. 
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Com  of  Heaven,  The.  By  Hugh  Mac- 
millan,  author  of  "Bible  Teachings  in  Na- 
ture," etc.  "The  addresses  in  this  vol- 
ume are  meant  in  the  first  instance  for 
young  people  of  a  thoughtful  and  inquir- 
ing mind.  They  were  preached  to  such  a 
class  in  my  own  congregation  and  I  was 
gratified  by  receiving  many  tokens  of  their 
interest  in  such*  instruction.  Now  that  I 
am  precluded  from  preaching  and  obliged 
for  reasons  of  health  to  substitute  the 
pen  for  voice,  I  adopt  this  method  of  giv- 
ing utterance  to  them  and  sending  them 
forth  on  an  errand  of  wider  usefulness." 
rS7  pp.     i2mo. 

Editorial  Echoes.  By  William  Maxton 
Payne.    309  pp.     i6mo. 

Little  Leaders  By  William  Maxton 
Payne.  These  two  volumes  of  essays, 
which  appeared  as  "little  leaders"  and 
"editorial  echoes,"  in  the  Chicago  Dial, 
hence  the  titles,  are  divided  between  "Lit- 
erature and  Criticism,"  "Translation," 
"Education"  and  "In  Memoriam,"  the 
last  being  articles  upon  the  various  per- 
sons who  closed  their  literary  career  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  these  essays. 
New  edition.    278  pp.     i6mo. 

Hearth  and  Home  Essays.  By  Esther 
J.  Ruskay.  A  number  of  essays,  opening 
with  one  on  "The  Sabbath,"  and  passing 
through  the  various  festivals  of  Jewish 
home  life.  Each  of  the  festivals  is  described, 
its  ceremonies  explained  and  the  book 
throughout  is  full  of  a  desire  to  preserve 
the  rites  of  a  religion  which  the  author 


asserts  is .  increasingly  neglected  in  Ameri- 
can Jewish  families.    96  pp.     i2mo. 

One  World  at  a  Time.  A  contribution 
to  the  incentives  of  life.  By  Thom- 
as Slicer.  The  author  explains  his 
purpose  in  preparing  this  work  by 
saying  that  "it  is  not  written  for  people 
who  are  satisfied  either  with  their  relig- 
ious opinions  or  with  their  doubt  of  other 
people's  religious  opinions."  On  the  con- 
trary, he  pursues,  "it  is  sent  out  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  incentives  of  life  for  those 
who  feel  that  life  is  not  very  much  worth 
while,  and  who,  in  consequence,  are  look- 
ing forward  to  another  life,  while  missing 
the  joy  of  this."  The  author  writes  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  Unitarian,  but  he 
professedly  addresses  chiefly  "those  who 
hold  this  faith  without  knowing  it" — ^a 
very  large  number  of  thinking  men  and 
women.  There  are  a  dozen  chapters  deal- 
ing with  skepticism,  agnosticism,  belief, 
the  relation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
to  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  points  of  differ- 
ence in  Christian  sects,  the  belief  in 
Christ,  defences  of  Unitarianism  against 
the  charges  of  coldness,  difficulty  and  icon- 
oclasm,  a  consideration  of  that  faith  as  a 
constructive  one,  a  treatise  on  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  and  a  concluding  paper  on 
"The  Passage  from  Traditional  to  Perma- 
nent Religion."  269  pp.  i2mo. — Phila- 
delphia Press. 

Our  Literary  Deluge,  and  Some  of  its 
Deeper  Waters.      By     Francis    Whiting 
Halsey,  author  of  "The  Old  New  York 
Frontier."    245  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  702 

Ringing  Questions.  By  George  Clarke 
Peck,  author  of  "Bible  Tragedies."  Brief 
essays  written  by  a  clergyman,  evidently 
used  as  sermons,  which  deal  with  the  im- 
portant questions  of  the  day  in  deep  feel- 
ing, strong  conviction  and  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  aid,  but  with  a  somewhat  loose 
philosophy.    261  pp.     i6mo. 

Schools  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  R.  E. 
Hughes.    344  pp.     i2mo. 

Young  Man  in  Modern  Life,  The.     By 

Beverly  Warner,  D.  D.,  author  of  "The 
Facts  and  the  Faith,"  etc.  With  a  certain 
unconventionality  of  thought  which  at- 
tracts and  holds  the  attention.  Dr.  Warner 
writes  plainly  on  some  important  points, 
discussing,  among  other  subjects,  the 
young  man's  work,  his  amusements,  his 
marriage  and  his  religion.    193  pp.    i2mo. 
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Living  Races  of  Mankind.  By  H.  N. 
Hutchinson,  J.  W.  Gregory,  R.  Lydekker, 
assisted  by  eminent  specialists.  With  648 
illustrations.  576  pp.  Indexed.  Quarto. 
See  review,  page  704. 


tie  recommendation.  Their  small  size  in- 
vests them  with  a  convenience  which  is 
not  detracted  from  by  little  or  miserable 
tvpe.  One  can  carry  them  in  one's  pocket 
and  read  them  at  leisure  as  comfortably 
as  one  reads  larger  volume's.  492  pp. 
i6mj. 
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Aliens.     By  Mary  Tappan  Wright,  au- 
thor  of   "A   Truce   and    Other   Stories." 
424  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review  page  678. 

Angelat.  A  story  of  the  First  Empire. 
By  Eleanor  C.  Price,  author  of  "The 
Heiress  of  the  Forest."  Bonaparte  him- 
self does  not  appear  in  this  story,  and 
that  is  something,  but  his  spirit  dominates 
the  whole  story,  a  great  deal  of  which  has 
to  do  with  the  rebellious  Chouans.  There 
is  a  low-born  general  of  the  Empire  who 
wants  to  marry  a  daughter  of  an  aristo- 
cratic family  of  the  old  regime  and  who 
gets  an  imperial  decree  to  back  his  suit, 
which  is  strongly  contested  by  Angelot, 
who  wants  to  marry  the  girl  himself. 
That  is  the  main  theme  of  this  story, 
which  is  really  not  an  historical  novel  at 
all.  It  is  better  than  most  historical  nov- 
els of  the  present  day  and  is  strictly  a 
study  of  the  contest  between  militarism 
and  sentiment,  the  scene  of  which  only 
happens,  as  it  were,  to  be  laid  in  the  days 
of  Napoleon.  Illustrated.  464  pp.  i2mo. 
— Philadelphia  Press. 

Assassins,  The.      A    romance    of    the 
Crusades.     By  Nevill  Myers  Meakin.    426 
pp.     i2mo. 
See  review  page  691. 

Battleground,  The.     By  Ellen  Glasgow. 
Illustrated  by  W.  J.  Barr  and  W.  Granville 
Smith.     512  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  685. 


Beauchamp's  Career. 

edith.     527  pp.     i6mo. 


By  George  Mcr- 


Egoist,  The.  A  comedy  in  narrative. 
By  George  Meredith.    523  pp.     i6mo. 

Sandra  Belloni.  Originally  Emilia 
in  England.  By  George  Meredith.  These 
are  three  more  volumes  in  the  pocket  edi- 
tion of  George  Meredith.     They  need  lit- 


Beau's  Comedy,  The.    By    Beulah  Ma- 
rie Dix  and  Carrie  A.  Harper.    An  eigh- 
teenth-century   comedy-story,    charmingly 
written.    The  story  is  this:     Landry  Wal- 
ford,   a   young    London    beau,   is    much 
sought  after  by  Mistress  Kitty  Collins  and 
other  London  ladies  of  fashion-    He  takes 
it  into  his  head  that  he  will  leave  London, 
journey  to  Canada  to  visit  his  grandfather, 
and  see   the  American   Plantations.     Af- 
ter   various    adventures    on   the  strange 
shores,   he  reaches  the  little     village    of 
Deerfield,   in   Connecticut.     As  he  wears 
the  garb  of  an  Indian  scout,  the  people 
laugh  at  his  story  of  birth  and  position  in 
England.     They  suspect  him  of  being  a 
French  spy,  and  he  is  held  prisoner  in  the 
rude  house  of  a  leading  villager,  Daniel 
Bliss,    for   whom   he   does    rough    work 
through  the  winter,  hoping  all  the  time  to 
hear   from     London.     Esther    Bliss,  the 
elder  daughter,  treats  him   with  disdain; 
but  the  younger,  Olive,  is -kind  and  pret- 
ty, and  they  fall  in  love.    Finally  an  Eng- 
lish  kinsman  arrives,   with  boxes  of  the 
Ltest  London  clothes;  his  story  is  proven, 
and    Landry    dons    his   fashionable  lacc- 
beruffed  attire,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
the  villagers.    He  takes  the  fetching  Olive 
back  to   London   as  his  wife,  where  she 
falls  at  once  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
old  Duchess,  and  with  her  fresh  prettiness 
puts   to  rout   all    the    London    beauties. 
With  frontispiece.    320  pp.     i2mo. 


Black  Cat  Club,  The.  Negro  humor 
and  folk-lore.  By  Jrmes  D.  Carrothers. 
A  story  of  negro  life  centering  around  a 
club,  *The  Black  Cat  Club."  with  a  poem 
which  first  appeared  in  the  "Century 
Magazine"  and  two  which  appeared  in 
"Truth."  The  book  contains  the  usual 
view  of  negro  humor  which  appears  in  the 
comic  supplements  of  the  Sunday  news- 
papers. Illustrated  by  James  K.  Bryani 
264  pp.     i2mo. 


Blazed  Trail,  The.  By  Stewart  Ed- 

ward White,  author  of  "The  Westerners." 
Illustrated  by  Thomas  Fogarty.    413  pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review  page  682 
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Castle    Inn,    The.  By     Stanley     J. 

Weyman.  A  reprint  in  less  expensive 
form  of  a  novel  which  appeared  in  1898, 
laid  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury in  England.  Kidnapping,  highway- 
men and  much  of  this  character  fill  the 
story.  Idle  Hour  Series,  zi^  Pp.  Paper. 
i2mo. 

Charlotte.  By  L.  B.  Walford,  author 
of  "Mr.  Smith,"  etc.  A  story  dealing  with 
high  life  and  the  manners  of  London's 
smart  set.  Charlotte  Gunning  is  the 
daughter  of  a  silly,  scheming  and  detest- 
ably worldly  mother.  Charlotte  herself 
is  beautiful,  alluring,  witty,  resourceful, 
gay,  yet  behind  it  all  ever  unhappy.  Up 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  story  she  remains 
an  enigma  as  to  what  she  will  finally  do. 
The  end  is  so  unexpected,  so  sad  and 
needless — as  it  may  seem  to  most  readers 
—that  the  author's  cleverness  in  handling 
her  puppets  seems  the  only  apparent  mo- 
tive for  the  telling  of  the  story.  386  pp. 
i2mo.— The  Outlook. 

Colonel  Enderby's  Wife.  By  Lucas 
Malet.  A  new  edition  of  a  novel  which  is 
now  published  on  account  of  the  attention 
drawn  by  "Sir  Richard  Calmady,"  by  the 
same  author.  New  edition.  388  pp. 
i2mo. 

Comments  of  a  Countess.  Sketches  of 
social  life  given  in  a  keen  and  brilliant 
fashion,  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
English  society,  cjrnical  but  kindly.  223 
pp.    i2mo. 

Conqueror,  The.      Being   the    true    and 
romantic   story   of   Alexander    Hamilton. 
By  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton.     534  pp. 
With  notes.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  675. 

Crimson  Wing,  The.     By  H.  C.  Chat- 
field-Taylor,  author  of  "Two  Women  and 
a  Fool,"  etc.    358  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  681. 

Dark  'o  the  Moon,  The.     A  novel.   By 
S.  R.  Crockett,  author  of  "The  Red  Axe," 
etc.     Illustrated.     454  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  683. 

Dorothy  South.  A  love  story  of  Vir- 
ginia just  before  the  war.  By  George 
Cary  Eggleston,  author  of  "A  Carolina 
Cavalier,"  etc.  Illustrations  by  C.  D. 
Williams.  453  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  676. 


Double-Barrel  led    Detective    Story,    A. 
By  Mark  Twain.     Illustrated  by   Lucius 
Hitchcock.    179  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  689. 

Enoch  Strone.  By  E.  Phillips  Op- 
penheim,  author  of  "The  Man  and  His 
Kingdom,"  etc.  This  story  opens  with  an 
introduction  to  Enoch  Strone,  mechanic 
and  practical  engineer  in  a  factory  in  one 
of  the  English  shire  towns.  Though  self- 
taught,  he  is  a  man  of  power.  His  spare 
time  is  spent  upon  a  labor-saving  machine 
which  he  has  invented,  and  which  finally 
makes  him  rich.  He  then  enters  Parlia- 
ment, makes  an  unfortunate  marriage 
while  loving  another  woman.  The  de- 
nouement is  unexpected.  293  pp.  i2mo. 
—Publishers'  Weekly. 

Flower  and  Thorn.  By  Beatrice  Whit- 
by, author  of  "The  Awakening  of  Mary 
Fenwick,"  etc.  This  is  a  story  of  the 
growth  of  true  love  between  a  young 
English  husband  and  his  wife,  brought  up 
nearly  to  the  present  hour,  because  the 
husband  comes  back  from  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  evidently  at  one  of  the 
times  when  it  was  believed  that  that  war 
was  over,  whether  by  proclamation  or 
otherwise.  There  were  many  .  difficulties 
in  the  course  of  Capt.  Guthrie's  true  love 
— his  wife's  jealousy  of  another  woman, 
his  reason  for  jealousy  of  another  man, 
and  the  tangles  of  domestic  existence  on 
a  small  income.  But  all  works  out  for 
the  best  for  the  faithful  lover-husband; 
and  the  reader  gets  a  serious  insight  into 
the  home  life  of  England  as  it  is  to-day, 
when  the  virtues  of  simplicity,  fortitude 
and  patience  of  her  women  at  home  are 
called  into  action  in  the  front  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation's  peaceful  aspect  in  her  island 
headquarters.  313  pp.  i2mo. — N.  Y. 
Mail  and  Express. 

Game  of  Love,  The.  By  Benjamin 
Swift,  author  of  "Nancy  Noon."  etc.  The 
adventures  of  Mr.  Vincent  Woodbridge 
will  keep  even  the  inveterate  novel  reader 
fully  absorbed  to  the  last  page;  and  no 
less  diverging  are  the  curious  auxiliary 
characters  and  circumstances  through 
whose  means  his  story  works  itself  to  a 
happy  climax.    314  pp.     i2mo. 

Henry  Esmond.  Edited  by  Walter 
Jerrold.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Thack- 
eray's prose  works  in  two  volumes  each. 
They  are  attractively  designed,  and  when 
complete  should  form  a  desirable  edition^ 
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of  the  English  master's  writings.  Illus- 
trated by  Charles  E.  Brock.  307,  295  pp. 
295  pp. 

Heroine  of  the  Strait,  The.  By  Mary 
Catherine  Crowley,  author  of  "A  Daugh- 
ter of  New  France,"  etc.  373  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review  page  687. 

Hezeiciah's  Wives.  By  Lillie  Hamil- 
ton French.  The  author  tells  about  the 
matrimonial  experiences  of  a  canary  that 
was  entrusted  to  her  keeping  by  an  Eng- 
lish girl.  Readers  generally  will  agree 
with  the  author's  colored  maid  that  Heze- 
kiah  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
bird,  but  as  a  person.  He  had  three  wives. 
The  first  fought  with  him,  the  second 
bored  him,  the  third  he  loved  truly,  and 
when  a  fourth  "lady"  was  introduced  to 
him  the  third  quite  demolished  the  beau- 
tiful stranger  in  a  fit  of  jealousy.  Truly 
this  little  book  is  a  refreshing  departure 
from  the  usual  scientific  study  of  birds. 
With  '  frontispiece.  116  pp.  i2mo. — Phil- 
adelphia Press. 

Hohenzollern.  A  story  of  the  time  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  By  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady.  With  illustrations  by  Will 
Crawford,  and  decorations  by  Mills 
Thompson.  288  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  685. 

Honor  of  the  Braxtons,    The.      By   J. 

William  Fosdick,  author  of  "The  Master- 
piece of  Monseur  Blanc,"  etc.  A  story  of 
student  life  in  Normandy  and  the  Latin 
Quarter  of  Paris.  The  chief  characters 
are  Americans  studying  art  There  is  a 
touching  love  story.  Illustrated.  305  pp. 
i2mo. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King.  By  F.  Mar- 
ion Crawford,  author  of  "Saracinesca," 
etc.  This  novel,  one  of  the  best  selling 
novels  of  its  year,  first  appeared  in  Oc- 
tober, 1900,  has  been  dramatized  for  Viola 
Allen  and  is  now  published  in  a  cheap  form 
by  her  managers,    drj  pp.     Paper.     i2mo. 

Island  Cabin,  An.  By  Arthur  Henry. 
This  tells  the  story  of  the  author's  summer 
on  a  little  island  less  than  two  acres  in 
area,  lying  between  Fisher's  Island  and 
Watch  Hill  and  near  the  Connecticut 
shore.  Mr.  Henry  took  possession  (the 
island  being  ownerless),  built  a  cabin, 
found  out  how  to  fish  and  sail  and  catch 
lobsters,  and  at  a  very  slight  expense  had 


an  amazingly  good  time.  He  sometimes 
calls  himself  the  Lord  of  the  Isle,  and  he 
certainly  lorded  it  over  his  cats  and  his 
dog,  his  young  women  visitors  (chaperons 
do  not  seem  to  be  a  necessity  in  island 
life),  and  the  old-time  man  friend  who 
joined  him.  The  book  is  written  with 
love  of  the  sea  and  of  outdoor  life,  and 
is  decidedly  worth  reading.  287  pp.  i2mo. 
—The  Outlook. 


Little  Brother,  The.    By  Josiah  Flynt, 
author  of  "Tramping  with  Tramps,"  etc 
With  frontispiece.    254  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review  page  686. 

Lord  Alingham,  Bankrupt.  By  Marie 
Manning.  A  story  that  deals  with  real 
people  and  phases  of  life  in  England  and 
on  a  Western  ranch.  The  hero  is  an  un- 
fortunate and  reckless  young  nobleman 
persuaded  for  a  time,  ag^ainst  his  will,  to 
attempt  to  escape  from  his  financial  trou- 
bles by  a  marriage  with  an  American  heir- 
ess. There  are  complications  and  ob- 
stacles which  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  his 
better  nature,  but  leave  his  bankruptcy 
hopelessly  confirmed.  After  years  have 
proved  his  constancy,  Lord  Alingham 
finds  the  happiness  which  pride  and  the 
conventions  had  so  nearly  sacrificed.  288 
pp.    i2mo. 

Madame  Bohemia.  By  Francis  Neilson. 
A  reissue  in  cheaper  form  of  a  work  which 
first  appeared  in  1900.  It  describes  the 
life  in  New  York  city  which  its  title  sug- 
gests. Lippincott's  Select  Novels.  410  pp. 
Paper.     i2mo. 

Making  of  a  Statesman,  and  Other 
Stories,  The.  By  Joel  Chandler  Harrii 
In  this  volume  our  author  is  in  his  hap- 
piest vein,  and  we  find  grouped  under 
one  title  four  stories — "The  Making  of  a 
Statesman,"  "A  Child  of  Christmas," 
"Flingin'  Jim  and  His  Fool-Killer"  and 
"Miss  Puss's  Parasol."  It  is  difficult  to 
name  the  best  of  the  four  tales.  All  of 
them  are  of  great  interest,  and  all  arc 
charmingly  written.  Yet  your  reviewer 
personally  favors — so  favors  because  of 
the  impression  made  upon  him — "Flingin' 
Jim  and  His  Fool-Killer"  and  "The  Mak- 
ing of  a  Statesman."  In  this  former  story 
Mr.  Harris  gives  us  a  wonderful,  simple 
and  yet  beautiful  colored  picture  of  an 
episode  in  Southern  life.  With  light,  yet 
strong,  touch  he  presents  to  us  in  a  few 
strokes  the  fidelity  of  the  old-time  negro, 
the  kindlines^.of.  J^ut^r;^^eighbors,  the 
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antagonism  caused  by  jealousy,  and  the 
triumph  of  constant  love.  Withal  we  have 
a  dozen  perfect  portraits  of  men  and  wo- 
men. In  "The  Making  of  a  Statesman" 
our  author  has  perhaps  given  us  an  exam- 
ple of  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable.  We 
cannot  recall  a  story  that  so  well  displays 
the  character  of  patient  self-sacrifice  in  a 
man  for  a  man.  We  find  in  this  tale  a 
depth  of  pathos  and  a  fidelity  to  a  phase 
of  Southern  character  that  excites  our  in- 
stant admiration.  The  •  story  ends  with 
joy,  not  sorrow,-  and  while  this  may  seem 
to  mar  the  full  artistic  effect  of  the  tale, 
yet  no  other  ending  could  have  been  pos- 
sible to  the  tender  heart  of  Joel  Chandler 
Harris.  "A  Child  of  Christmas"  is  a 
dainty  creation,  and  so,  too  is  "Miss  Puss's 
Parasol."  They  give  to  the  volume  just 
that  variety  that  led  us  to  say  that  "The 
Making  of  a  Statesman"  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired  but  more  stories  of  the  same 
sort — Baltimore  Sun.    247  pp.    i2mo. 

Man  WUhout  a  Country  The.  By  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale.  This  is  a  neat,  pretty 
birthday  edition  of  Mr.  Hale's  famous 
work  and  contains  an  interesting  and  char- 
acteristic frontispiece  portrait  of  the  au- 
thor. All  should  know  "The  Man  With- 
out a  Country,"  and  few  prettier  ways  of 
preserving  it  have  been  planned  than  the 
present  one.    97  pp.     i2mo. 

Many  Waters.  By  Robert  Shackleton, 
The  author  writes  of  the  New  York  of  to- 
day; and  glimpses  of  the  teeming  life  of 
gorgeous  caravansaries,  of  Wall  Street  in- 
trigue, of  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the 
press,  of  a  street-railway  strike,  and  other 
widely  divergent  phases  of  metropolitan 
life,  form  a  part  of  his  brilliant  story.  The 
characters  that  move  through  these  va- 
rious scenes  compel  interest,  and  will 
leave  a  permanent  impression.  Mr.  Shack- 
Icton  has  not  fallen  into  the  error  of  at- 
tempting to  cover  the  metropolis  in  a 
book,  but  he  has  selected  features  which 
will  attract  every  one.  His  graphic  scenes 
indicate  a  new  writer  whose  gift  of  per- 
ception and  power  of  expression  are  qual- 
ities that  will  make  their  mark.  372  pp. 
i2mo. 

Matter  of  Caxton,  The.  By  Hildegard 
Brooks,  author  of  "Without  a  Warrant." 
A  love  story  of  a  peculiarly  sympathetic 
quality.  The  familiar  background  of  the 
South,  with  its  delicately  suggested  flavor 
of  romance,  is  an  ideal  setting  for  the 
group  of  attractive  human  beings  in  whose 
piquant   fortunes    Miss    Brooks   so   thor- 


oughly arouses  our  interest.  411  pp.  12- 
mo. 

Mary  Garvin.  By  Fred  Lewis  Pat  tee. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in 
this  book  is  Joel  Green,  the  farm-hand, 
who  is  primed  with  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  laughable  stories,  pungent  philoso- 
phy and  dry  wjt.  Joel  usually  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  when  he  arrives  on  the 
scene,  but  we  are  never  disappointed  when 
we  turn  to  him  expectantly.  The  material 
for  the  romance  was  drawn  direct  from 
life.  The  story  is  new  and  as  quietly 
charming  as  its  New  Hampshire  fields 
and  hills.     Illustrated.     383  pp.     i2mo, 

Michael  Rosa,  Minister.  By  Annie  E. 
Holdsworth,  author  of  "Joanna  Traill, 
Spinster,"  etc.  The  central  figure  in  this 
story  of  English  village  life  is  Michael 
Ross,  a  young,  unmarried,  independent 
minister  with  some  private  means — enthu- 
siastic, eloquent,  lovingly  friendly,  popu- 
lar, but  with  a  moral  nature  developed  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  is  "almost  afraid 
of  doing  right  lest  he  should  do  wrong." 
He  falls  deeply  in  love  with  a  young,  wo- 
man who  five  years  before  had  married 
his  predecessor,  and  she  for  the  first  time 
learns  the  meaning  of  love.  Their  strug- 
gles against  temptation,  and  ultimate  re- 
ward, though  at  a  fearful  cost,  form  the 
body  of  a  story  that  includes  many  de- 
lightful delineations  of  character  and  some 
very  touching  scenes.    331  pp.     i2mo. 

Millionaire's   Love  Story,  A.     By  Guy 

Boothby,  author  of  "Dr.  Nikola,"  etc. 
This  is  a  return  to  Mr.  Boothby's  old 
form  of  the  murder  mystery,  and  rarely 
has  the  author  handled  such  a  theme  bet- 
ter than  in  the  present  instance.  The  rich 
hero  of  the  tale  falls  in  love  with  Cecilia 
Cardew,  who  is  suspected  of  having  a 
hand  in  a  murder,  and  so  skillfully  is  the 
matter  handled  that  not  until  the  last 
chapter  is  the  reader  likely  to  guess  the 
truth  of  the  case.  Cecilia  has  indeed  been 
protecting  a  Russian  assassin,  but  as  it 
turns  out  her  protection  has  been  of  an 
innocent  sort  and  is  based  entirely  upon 
the  false  belief  that  the  murderer  was  her 
brother.  Further  to  reveal  the  complicat- 
ed plot  would  be  to  do  the  last  injustice 
to  a  novel  of  this  sort.  268  pp.  i2mo. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Misdemeanors    of     Nancy,     The.       By 

Eleanor    Hoyt.       Illustrated    by    Penrhyn 

Stanlaws.    209  pp.    i2mo. 

See  review  page  6S8.  ^  ^  . 
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Monica  and  Other  Stories.       By    Paul 

Dourget.  Translated  by'  William  Mar- 
chant.  These  tales  are  as  remarkable 
studies  of  feminine  types  as  even  M.  Bour- 
get  has  yet  made.  As  usual  the  interest  of 
each  tale  culminates  in  the  dramatic  cli- 
max of  psychological  development  rather 
than  in  an  external  crisis  alone,  and  as« 
usual  it  is,  in  M.  Bourget's  hands,  in  this 
way  rendered  far  more  intense.  289  pp. 
i2mo. 


I^lontieur   l^lartin.        A  romance  of  the 
great  Swedish  War.    By  Wymond  Carey. 
556  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review  page  678. 

I^ore  Ex-Tanl<  Tales.  By  Clarence 
Louis  Cullen,  author  of  'Tales  of  the  Ex- 
Tanks,"  etc.  A  republication  of  the  Sun- 
day specials  which  have  appeared  during 
the  last  year  or  so  in  the  New  York  '*Sun," 
and  which  consist  of  autobiographical 
reminiscences  of  various  "Ex-Tanks,"  or 
vagrants.  With  introduction  by  the  au- 
thor.   245  pp.     i2mo. 


I^ystery  of  the  Sea,  The.  By  Bram 
Stoker,  author  of  "Dracula."  498  PP- 
i2mo. 

None   But  the   Brave.       By    Hamblen 
Sears.     Illustrated.    309  pp.     i2nio. 
See  review  page  68fS. 


philanthropic  tendencies.  Returning  from 
Europe,  he  declines  a  business  position 
offered  him  by  his  father,  and  with  his 
own  money  buys  an  interest  in  a  shoe  fac- 
tory in  a  small  town  in  order  to  study 
labor  at  first  hand.  He  is  interested  in 
Miss  Throckmorton,  a  young  woman  of 
position.  She  understands  his  views,  but 
advises  him  to  cultivate  his  own  class. 
He  goes  to  the  factory  town  and  there 
meets  Amber  Garland,  who  works  in  the 
factory.  Longstreth  is  attracted  by  her, 
but  finds  that  the  manager  of  the  factory 
is  in  love  with  her  himself,  and  the  jeal- 
ousy engendered  plays  an  important  part 
in  wrecking  the  concern.  The  scene  shifts 
between  New  York  and  the  village,  and 
the  hero  becomes  more  and  more  uncer- 
tain as  to  which  of  the  two  girls  he  really 
loves.  In  the  midst  of  this,  Longstreth  is 
shot  by  an  admirer  of  Amber's,  and  Am- 
ber, hearing  of  it,  goes  to  the  house  where 
Longstreth  lives  alone,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  village,  to  help  him,  and  the  two  arc 
found  there  by  the  manager  of  the  fac- 
tory. Longstreth,  from  a  sense  of  chival- 
ry, announces  that  Amber  is  engaged  to 
him.  The  girl  acquiesces,  and  the  man- 
ager, returning  home  in  the  storm,  is  run 
away  with  and  killed.  Amber  sees  the  ob- 
stacles to  her  marriage  with  Longstreth, 
and  goes  to  the  Philippines  as  a  nurse. 
Longstreth  follows  her,  though  he  re- 
grets his  chivalry;  but  the  reader  under- 
stands that  he  eventually  marries  Miss 
Throckmorton,  the  woman  of  his  own 
class.    396  pp.     i2mo. 


One  of  the  Pilgrims.  A  bank  story.  By 
Anna  Fuller.  First  issued  in  1898,  receiv- 
ing since  the  compliment  of  five  editions, 
this  novel  of  Boston  life  and  New  Eng- 
land conditions  now  appears  in  a  cheaper 
form.    351  pp.     Paper.    i2mo. 

Patriot  and  Tory.  A  tale  of  stirring 
times  and  sturdy  souls.  By  Charles  John- 
son Noyes.  Boston,  from  Lexington  to 
the  evacuation  by  the  British,  is  the  time, 
subject  and  scene  of  this  novel,  which  fol- 
lows a  familiar  treatment  and  has  the 
usual  historical  facts  interwoven  in  a 
modest  story.  With  frontispiece.  315 
pp.     i2mo. 

Philip  Longstreth.  By  Marie  Van 
Vorst.  This  is  a  story  of  modern  Ameri- 
can society  on  one  hand,  in  the  social  set 
of  New  York  city;  on  the  other,  the  life 
of  a  small  factory  town  on  the  Hudson. 
The   hero   is   a   wealthy  young  man   with 


Prince  Incognito,  The.  By  Elizabeth 
Wormiley  Latimer.  The  hero  of  this  book 
is  Rinaldo  D'Este,  cousin  to  Louis  XV., 
who  attempts  to  give  up  his  rank  and  title 
for  the  Huguenot  maiden  he  loves.  The 
French  laws  are  very  severe  against  the 
marriage  of  Huguenots  and  Catholics, 
and  the  Prince  and  his  young  wife  arc 
compelled  to  escape  to  the  New  World. 
Their  adventures  and  trials,  which  arc 
many  and  varied,  are  described  in  a  style 
that  is  full  of  color  and  imagination.  320 
pp.     i2mo. 

Red  Saunders.  His  adventiu-es  West 
and  East.  By  Henry  Wallace  Phillips. 
Mr.  Saunders  is  a  convincing  cowboy, 
who  is  drawn  to  the  life  with  a  skill  which 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  Owen 
Wister.  He  tells  the  shorter  tales  him- 
self. They  are  tales  worth  telling,  and  he 
tells  them  well.  There  is  in  Red  a  good 
deal  of  the  **bad  man"  and  not  a  little  of 
the  hero.  He  is  soraethingr  ol  a  philoso- 
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pher,  too,  and  though  he  breaks  his  good 
resolutions  in  one  story  the  break  ends 
in  his  happening  upon  a  gold  mine.  There 
is,  of  course,  an  Indian  fight,  and  there 
are  two  love  affairs,  but  in  all  these  little 
matters  Red  bears  himself  so  Well  that,  in 
the  end,  one  is  glad  to  find  him  settled 
down  in  the  New  England  village  of  Fair- 
field, which  he  had  undertaken  to  recon- 
struct according  to  ideas  of  his  own.  Il- 
lustrated. 210  pp.  i2mo. — Philadelphia 
Press. 

Rockhaven.  By  Charles  Clark  Mann, 
author  of  ''Uncle  Terry,"  etc.  A  novel  of 
American  life  which  opens  in  a  New  Eng- 
land village,  carries  its  hero  to  Wall  Street 
through  a  "corner"  and  swindle,  and  has 
the  usual  termination  of  books  which  com- 
bine sentiment  and  social  satire.  Illus- 
trated by  Frank  T.  Merrill.    384  PP-  i2mo. 

Romance  of  a  Rogue,  The.  By  Joseph 
Sharts.  It  is  a  book  in  which  the  hand  of 
our  author  is  true  and  his  eye  for  effect 
good.  With  an  ever-present  appreciation 
for  a  "situation"  he  presents  us  with  a 
series  of  pictures  that  recall,  though  pos- 
sessing their  own  individuality,  "Robert 
Macaire."  In  color,  in  movement  and  in 
character  we  are  strongly  reminded  of  the 
master  character  of  Frederic  Lemaitre. 
But  Joseph  Sharts  copies  no  man;  he 
writes  with  a  strong  hand  and  after  his 
own  fashion.  His  "Ezra  Caine,"  publish- 
ed last  spring,  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  season's  books,  and  its  tragic 
pages  told  of  the  arrival  of  a  strong  writ- 
er destined  to  succeed.  "The  Romance  of 
a  Rogue"  fulfills  the  promise  of  "Ezra 
Caine,"  but  not  by  continued  tragedy,  the 
present  work  being  almost  comedy.  Our 
author  has  told  well  the  adventures  of 
Scarlett  and  Fletcher,  his  merry  and  un- 
faithful companion,  in  their  campaign 
against  innocence  and  ignorance.  With 
frontispiece.  249  pp.  i2mo. — Baltimore 
Sun. 

Roman  Mystery,  A.   By  Richard  Bagot. 
351  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review  page  682. 

Scarlet  and  Hyssop.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 
The  author  of  "Dodo"  again  castigates  the 
"smart"  set  of  London.  Their  immoral- 
ity, their  vulgarity,  their  devotion  to 
"Bridge,"  their  flirtations  and  divorces 
all  come  in  for  vivid  illustrations  in  a 
story  of  a  few  characters  strongly  drawn. 
374  pp.     i2mo. — Publishers'  Weekly. 


Sin     of    Jasper    Standish,    The.       By 

"Rita,"  author  of  "Vanity,"  etc.  The  ar- 
rival of  an  English  family  in  an  Irish  town 
opens  this  novel,  which  is  succeeded  by  a 
murder  in  the  bank  of  the  place  whose 
detection  is  the  theme  of  the  story,  the 
culprit  being  revealed  in  the  title.  340  pp. 
i2mo. 

Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis.  A  playgoers'  edition  of  this 
stirring  novel,  illustrated  with  reproduc- 
tions in  color  of  photographs  from  the 
dramatization  now  playing  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre,  New  York.    364  pp.     i2mo. 

Son  of  a  Fiddler,  The.       By  Jennette 
Lee,  author  of  "Kate  Wetherill,"  etc.    286 
pp.    i2mo. 
See  review  page  691. 

Spindle  and   Plough.      By  Mrs.  Henry 
Dudeney,   author   of    "The    Maternity   of 
Harriott  Wicken,"  etc.    342  PP-     i2mo. 
See  review  page  690. 

Strollers,  The.     By  Frederick  S.  Isbam. 
With    illustrations   by   Harrison     Fisher. 
499  PP-    i2mo. 
See  review  page  679. 

Surprises  of  an  Empty  Hotel,  The.    By 

Archibald  Clavering  Gunter,  author  of 
"Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York,"  etc.  Several 
persons  gather  by  accident  at  an  empty 
hotel  at  Narragansett  Pier  before  the  sea- 
son opens.  One  is  a  rich  bachelor  in 
search  of  health,  the  other  a  mysterious 
woman,  beautiful,  young,  and  the  posses- 
sor of  rich  jewels.  There  are  many  love 
scenes,  detective  work,  and  abundant  sur- 
prises. 292  pp.  Paper.  i2mo. — Publish- 
ers' Weekly. 

Thirteenth  District,  The.  A  story  of  a 
candidate.  By  Brand  Whitlock.  The 
scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  a  mythical 
Thirteenth  district,  in  Illinois,  and  it  has 
to  do  primarily  with  the  political  fortunes 
of  Jerry  Garwood,  a  young  and  able  law- 
yer of  the  town  of  Grand  Prairie.  The 
opening  scene  shows  him  just  returned  to 
town  after  having  been  nominated  for 
Congress  by  the  Clinton  convention,  and 
the  scene  is  striking  in  its  fidelity  to  life. 
Without  saying  it,  precisely,  the  author 
lets  it  be  seen  that  young  Garwood, 
strong,  athletic,  of  fine  mentality,  has  the 
making  of  a  good  man  in  him;  but  the 
story  of  his  political  career  shows  how, 
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one  by  one,  his  barriers  are  broken  down 
and  he  becomes,  first,  last  and  all  the 
time,  a  politician  ;  practical,  self-seeking, 
dishonest — a  mere  apology  for  a  man.  The 
most  interesting  phase  of  the  story  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  effect  of  Garwood's 
ever  growing  dishonesty  and  lack  of  mor- 
als on  his  wife.  At  first  she  believed  in 
him  absolutely,  but  bit  by  bit  she  caught 
glimpses  of  the  feet  of  clay  and  before  the 
end  of  the  book  she  must  have  come  to 
see  him  just  as  he  was.  At  first  the  dis- 
covery threatens  to  make  her  miserable 
for  life,  but  she  wisely  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  being  her  husband  and  the 
father  of  her  children,  it  is  not  her  duty  to 
judge  him,  but  to  love  him,  and  with  this 
idea  of  duty  set  before  her  she  prevents 
Garwood  from  making  absolute  shipwreck 
of  his  life.  There  are  some  clever  comedy 
scenes  in  the  novel,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  tone  is  strenuous,  the  interest  strong. 
The  character  drawing  is  unusually  vivid, 
the  scenes  from  life  very  well  done.  490 
pp.     i2mo. — Indianapolis  News. 

Thrall  of  Leif  the  Lucky,  The.  A  story 
of  viking  days.  Written  by  Ottilie  A.  Lil- 
jencrantz.  Having  pictures  and  designs 
by  Tracy  and  Margaret  West  Kinney.  354 
pp.  i2mo. 
See  review  page  684. 

T.  Rackeole  and  Daughter.  By  Arnold 
Bennett,  author  of  "The  Gates  of  Wrath," 
etc  A  novel  of  the  day  whose  scene  opens 
with  a  millionaire  and  his  daughter  in  a 
great  London  hotel.  Its  course  runs 
through  somewhat  sensational  incidents. 
The  American  millionaire  buys  the  hotel, 
the  largest  in  London,  and  discovers  that 
he  had  bought  a  large  variety  of  intrigue 
and  excitement  which  is  developed  along 
detective  lines.  With  frontispiece.  253 
pp.     i2mo. 


James.  It  begins  with  a  careful  descrip- 
tion of  the  origin  of  an  English  family 
owning  landed  estate  in  1810.  French 
prisoners  are  near.  An  English  daughter 
of  the  family  falls  in  love  with  one  of  them 
who  has  some  ability  as  an  artist,  and  the 
complications  which  ensue  make  up  the 
story.    With  frontispiece.    289  pp.    i2mo. 

Winding  Road,  The.   By  Elizabeth  God- 
frey,  author  of  "Poor   Human   Nature," 
etc.    359  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review  page  689. 

Yellow  Fiend,  The.  By  Mrs.  Alexander, 
author  of  "The  Wooing  O't,"  etc.  This 
book  deals  with  the  hallucination  of  old 
Philip  Ardell.  In  his  youth  he  had  seen 
his  idolized  wife  die  from  want  of  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life;  in  his  old  age,  he 
was  a  miser  who  firmly  believed  in  the 
"yellow  fiend,"  a  devilish  spirit  dwelling  in 
gold,  which  must  be  placated  or  it  would 
prove  a  cruel  tyrant.  His  orphaned  grand- 
daughter is  unexpectedly  thrown  upon  his 
hands  for  support,  and  the  story  of  her 
life  with  Ardell  holds  the  interest  of  the 
reader  to  the  last.    358  pp.     lamo. 

Young  Howson't  Wife.  By  A.  E.  Wat- 
rous.  A  collection  of  short  stories  by 
Mr.  Andrew  E.  Watrous,  a  brilliant  leader 
writer  on  the  New  York  "Press."  They 
appeared  at  various  times  during  his  news- 
paper career,  the  first  in  the  "Philadel- 
phia Press,"  and  the  others  later  over 
some  fifteen  years.  They  give  an  acute 
study  of  the  daily  life  by  a  sensitve  and 
impressionable  author,  now  dead.  300  pp. 
i2mo. 
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Twenty-elx  and  One  and  Other  Stories. 

From  The  Vagabond  Series.  Translated 
from  the  Russian  of  Maxime  Gorky.  Pre- 
face by  Ivan  Strannik.  Vivid,  strong,  dis- 
agreeable, sharp,  penetrating  stories  by  a 
young  Russian  novelist,  who  has  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  the  literature 
of  his  own  country  and  on  readers  in  other 
lands.  They  all  deal  with  the  nether  side 
of  life  wher^  it  is  pressed  and  crowded  by 
unfriendly  experiences.  Illustrated.  242 
pp.     i2mo. 

Wettcotet,  The.  By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch 
("Q.")  This  novel  is  dedicated  to  Henry 
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Principles  and  Practice  of  Whist,  The. 
By  Lennard  Leigh  and  Ernest  Bergholt 
Including  an  essay  on  probabilities.  By 
William  H.  Whitfeld,  M.  A.  The  authors 
are  well-known  authorities  in  the  whist 
circles  of  America  and  England.  The 
scope  of  the  volume  is  most  comprehen- 
sive. The  reasons  for  each  rule  and  for 
every  play  are  entered  into;  and  the  en- 
tire theory  of  the  game  is  elucidated  and 
illustrated  by  means  of  hundreds  of  ex- 
amples, critical  endings  and  deals.  497  PP* 
Indexed..    i2mo. 
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GUIDEBOOKS 

Umbrian  Townt,  The.       By  J.  W.  and 

A.  M.  Cruickshank.  Continues  Grant  Al- 
len's plan  for  a  gtiide  book  which  should 
deal  with  buildings  and  towns  from  the 
literary  rather  than  from  the  technical 
side.  Penigria,  Assisi,  Orvieto  and  the 
lesser  towns  about  are  included  in  the 
present  volume,  which  is  descriptive,  his- 
torical, and  in  a  way  sentimental.  Grant 
Allen's  Historical  Guides.  394  pp.  In- 
dexed.    i6mo. 
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Dante   and    Giovanni    de   Virgiiio.    By 

Philip  H.  Wicksteed,  M.  A.,  and  Edmund 
G.  Gardner,  M.  A.  This  book  contains 
most  of  Del  Virgilio's  extant  work  both 
in  the  original  and  translation,  the  two 
arranged  side  by  side.  The  book  has  an 
introductory  account  of  the  Paduan  poet 
and  a  comparison  between  him  and  Dante. 
On  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  valuable  one. 
335  pp.     Indexed.     8vo. 

Development  of  Cabinet  Government  in 
England,  The.  By  Mary  Taylor  Blau- 
velt,  M.  A.  "No  writer,"  says  Lord  Ma- 
caulay,  "has  attempted  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  this  institution  (the  Cabinet),  an 
institution  indispensable  to  the  harmoni- 
ous working  of  our  other  institutions." 
This  book  is  an  attempt  to  trace  its  pro- 
gress. It  includes  a  brief  history  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  which  the  Cabinet  is  a 
committee;  the  story  of  the  separation  of 
this  committee  from  the  Council  as  a 
whole;  of  the  gradual  transfer  of  the 
power  of  appointment  and  dismissal  from 
King  to  Parliament;  of  the  rise  in  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  ac- 
companying decline  of  the  House  of 
Lords;  of  the  development  of  the  party 
system,  upon  which  Cabinet  government 
is  based;  and  finally,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  ascertain  it,  the  internal  his- 
tory of  the  Cabinet. 

History  of  Russia  from  Peter  the  Great 
to  Alexander  II.  •  By  W.  A.  Morfill.  A 
succinct  account  from  Russian  sources  of 
the  leading  events  of  Russian  history  for 
two  centuries.  The  diction  is  simple  and 
the  narrative  is  confined  to  leading  events 
and  has  little  on  the  social  development 
of  Russia.    472  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 


House  of  Caesar,  and  the  Imperial  DIs* 
ease,  The.    By  Seymour  Van  Santvoord. 
Illustrated.    Z77  PP-    Indexed.    8vo. 
See  review,  page  698. 

Nearer  East,  The.  By  D.  G.  Hogarth. 
Dr.  Hogarth  describes  southeastern  Eu- 
rope below  the  Balkans,  the  islands  east  of 
Corfu  and  Crete,  northeastern  Africa,  and 
the  larger  portion  of  western  and  south- 
western Asia,  including  Asia  Minor,  Per- 
sia, Arabia,  Syria,  etc.  The  region  with 
wjiich  he  deals  is  not  only  rich  in  historic 
interest,  but  its  geographical  position  and 
relations  have  invested  it  with  marked  im- 
portance from  a  natural  and  economic 
point  of  view.  Appleton's  World  Series. 
With  maps  and  diagrams.  285  pp.  In- 
dexed.    8vo. 


Reconstruction    and    the    Constitution 
1866-1876.     By  John  W.  Burgess,  Ph.  D. 
The  American    History    Series.     327  pp. 
Indexed.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  700. 

Scottish  Men  of  Letters  In  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  By  Henry  Grey  Gra^ 
ham,  author  of  "The  Social  Life  in  Scot- 
land in  the  Eighteenth  Century."  With 
frontispiece.  436  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
See  review,  page  697. 


Short   History   of    Germany,    A.      By 

Ernest  F.   Henderson:      In  2  vols.      497, 
460  pp.     Indexed.     8vo. 
See  review,  page  699. 


West   Indies    and    the     Empire,    The. 

Study  and  travel  in  the  winter  of  1900- 
1901.  By  H.  de  R.  Walker,  author  of 
•'Australasian  Democracy."  With  colored 
map.    241  pp.     Indexed.     8vo. 

Westminster.  By  Reginald  Airy,  B. 
A.  This  brief  account  of  a  great  school 
in  England  carries  its  history  from  its 
early  foundation  in  1638  to  the  present 
time.  Half  the  book  is  given  to  a  de- 
scription of  its  present  condition,  contain- 
ing the  curriculum  and  throwing  light 
upon  the  sports  and  athletic  life  of  the 
school  as  well  as  its  studies.*  The  work  is 
profusely  illustrated  and  draws  special  at- 
tention to  the  environment  of  the  school 
whose  relation  to  Westminster  gives  it  a 
special  interest.  With  fifty-one  illustra- 
tions.   165  pp.    i2mo. 
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HYPNOTISM 

Practical    Lessons   in    Hypnotism.     By 

William  Wesley  Cark,  A.  M.  A  treatise 
upon  "Hypnotism"  written  by  a  physician, 
but  one  holding  a  chair  in  the  National 
University  of  Chicago,  which  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Chicago  Univer- 
sity. The  work  is  popular,  describes 
method,  use  and  the  relation  between 
hypnotism  and  disease.  The  work  is  one 
of  a  large  number  which  suggests  much 
and  says  little.    Illustrated,    264  pp.  i2mo. 


J^      > 


LECTURES 

Training  the  Church  of  the  Future.  By 
Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D.,  author  of 
*'The  Children  and  the  Church,"  etc. 
These  lectures  by  the  founder  and  head  of 
the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  have 
been  delivered  in  theological  seminaries 
at  Auburn,  Oberlin,  Chicago,  Andover, 
Bangor,  Rochester,  New  Brunswick  and 
New  York.  An  appendix  describes  the 
history  and  work  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavor. In  the  preface  the  author  says, 
"The  volume  which  is  herewith  presented 
to  the  public  is  the  result  of  a  suggestion 
made  by  the  president  and  faculty  of  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary  that  I  should 
prepare  a  course  of  lectures  on  Christian 
nurture  with  special  reference  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Endeavor  as  a  means  of 
Christian  training."  With  frontispiece. 
225  pp.     i2mo. 

liiizabethan     Prayer-Bool<     and     Orna- 
ments.        With    an    appendix    of    docu- 
ments.    By  Henry  Gee,  D.  D.,  author  of 
'The  Elizabethan  Clergy  and  the  Settle- 
ment  of   Religion,"   etc.     Contains   three 
lectures   delivered  to    clergy   meetings   at 
Oxford  in  July,  1901.    The  old  story  orf  the 
revision  of  the  prayer-book  under  Eliza- 
beth, which  has  held  its  place  since  the 
days  of  Strype,  is  abandoned.    A  new  ac- 
count of  the  reconstruction  of  the  prayer- 
book  is  presented,  in  which  it  is  held  that 
there  was  no  intention  to  bring  back  the 
book  of  1549.     Instead,  the  attempt  to  se- 
cure the  adoption  first  of  the  book  of  1552 
failed,  and  from  then  until  1566  there  was 
a  steady  concession  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities of  the  church  to  the  prevailing 
feeling  of  the  time,  most  of  the  vestments, 
copes,    crosses,    chalices   and   many   other 


articles  of  church  furniture  being  de- 
stroyed. The  work  is  a  careful  collection 
and  collation  from  original  sources  of  the 
steps  by  which  the  worship  of  the  English 
Church  was  reduced  to  a  greater  simplic- 
ity.   276  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo. 
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Letters    of    Mildred's    Mother  to    Mil- 
dred,    The.         Satirical     sketches    of 
stage  life.     By  E.  D.  Price.     The  letters 
are  suposed  to  be  written  by  the  mother  of 
a  New  York  chorus  girl,  and  they  detail 
the  not  very  respectable  doings    of.  the 
mother  while  on  a  Western  trip.  The  book 
is   of  that  class  of  literature — so-called— 
that  has  arisen  in  late  days,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  soon  fall  to  extinction.  Except 
for   one  piece    of    absolute    vulgarity,  it 
might  be  possible  for  an  innocent  woman 
to  read  the  book  through  with  no  worse 
result    to    her    sensibilities    than    extreme 
boredom,   while  on  the  other  hand  any- 
one looking  for  suggestiveness— and  some- 
times worse — ^would  find  his  reprehensible 
tastes  fully  gratified.    The  'letters"  strike 
us  as  being  a  very  weak  imitation  of  "The 
Visits  of  Elizabeth,"  coarsened  and  lack- 
ing the  wit  which  redeemed  to  some  ex- 
tent the  book  which  had  such  a  "run"  for 
a  time.    153  pp.    i2mo.— Pittsburg  Post. 


^      ^ 


M   ISCELLANJEOUS 

Animal  Experimentation.  A  series  of 
statements  indicating  its  value  to  biologi- 
cal and  medical  science.  A  bill,  modeled 
upon  an  English  statute,  was  introduced 
in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  the 
regulation,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
the  restriction  of  vivisection.  This  volume 
gives  pleas  by  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  the  Commonwealth,  beginning  with 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University, 
in  opposition  to  the  bill,  which  ended  in  its 
defeat.  College  presidents,  educators, 
doctors,  scientific  men  and  teachers  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list.     177  pp.     i2mo. 

Birthday  Readings.  By  J.  B.  Schmalz. 
The  work  of  a  "professional  seer"  which 
gives  in  great  detail  the  character,  princi- 
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pies  and  physical  condition  likely  to  at- 
tach to  persons  who  are  born  on  particular 
days  of  the  year.    128  pp.    i6mo. 


Divine    Comedy     of     Dante     Aiighieri. 

Translated  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  We 
have  far  better  translations  of  "The  Di- 
vine Comedy"  than  this  one.  Mr.  Nor- 
ton has  interpreted  the  great  poem  with 
accuracy,  but  his  prose  lacks  poetic  qual- 
ities and  we  miss  much  of  the  beauty  with 
which  poet-translators  have  endowed 
their  works.  Revised  edition.  In  3  vols. 
240,  259,  257  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 


Flight  of  the  "Swallow,"  The.  By 
Emily  Malbone  Morgan,  author  of  "A 
Poppy  Garden,'  'etc  A  simple  story  of  a 
French  refugee  who  seeks  a  New  Eng- 
land village,  supports  himself  there  by 
teaching  French,  and  returns  at  last  to  his 
home,  having  known  and  loved  a  young 
woman  whom  he  had  known  there,  each 
cherishing  the  memory  of  the  other 
through  long  years  of  separation  which 
brought  no  reunion.  Illustrated.  108  pp. 
i2mo. 


Homeric  Society.  A  sociological  study 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  By  Albert  Gal- 
loway Keller,  Ph.  D.  The  author  is  a 
young  instructor  in  social  science  in  a 
New  England  university.  He  has  in  these 
chapters  brought  together  and  carefully 
described  the  life  mirrored  in  two  Ho- 
meric poems,  laying  special  stress  upon 
Eastern  influences.  The  work  catalogues 
all  the  details  of  the  life  in  question,  ar- 
ranging it  methodically.  312  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. 


Influence  of  India  and  Persia  on  the 
Poetry  of  Germany,  The.  By  Arthur  F.  J. 
Remy,  A.  M.  A  careful  study,  with  quo- 
tations in  the  original  Arabic  and  Persian 
tracing  the  phrases,  lines  and  tales  used  in 
German  poetry  from  Herder  to  the  pres- 
ent time  from  Oriental  sources.  Columbia 
University  Germanic  Studies.  Vol.  I. 
No.  IV.    81  pp.    Paper.    8vo. 

Labor  Legislation,  Labor  Movements 
and  Labor  Leaders.  By  George  Howell, 
F.  S.  S.,  author  of  "The  Conflicts  of  Cap- 
ital and  Labor/'  etc.  George  Howell  is  an 
English  labor  leader,  who  has  been  active- 
ly engaged  in  the  work  of  labor  legislation 
in  England  for  more  than  forty  years.    In 


this  volume  he  has  sought  ''to  trace  pro- 
gressive legislation  from  the  date  of  the 
first  repeal  of  the  combination  laws  in  1824 
to  the  present  time.  In  order  to  do  so  it 
was  necessary  to  indicate  generally  but 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  laws  adverse  to 
labor  as  they  existed  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  That  part  of  the 
story  required  to  be  told  in  some  detail, 
as  no  adequate  connected  account  is  else- 
where to  be  found,  and  full  knowledge  of 
it  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  wading  through  the  "Statutes  at 
Large,"  aided  by  a  complete  digest  of  the 
laws  in  1800  and  for  some  years  subse- 
quently." The  method  adopted  by  the  au- 
thor of  summarizing  statutes,  following 
them  through  all  their  successive  changes, 
first  of  agitation,  next  of  political  discus- 
sion, and  last  their  passage  through  Par- 
liament, renders  this  work  extremely  tech- 
nical. It  contains  a  large  amotmt  of  ma- 
terial told  in  great  detail  in  regard  to  the 
personal  experience  of  the  leaders  in 
strikes  and  labor  agitation  which  will  be 
interesting  only  to  the  professional  stu- 
dents of  the  subject.  With  frontispiece. 
499  pp.    8vo. 


Mosquito  Brigades  and  How  to  Or- 
ganize Them.  By  Ronald  Ross.  Ronald 
Ross  is  the  Anglo-Indian  surgeon  who 
discovered  the  connection  between  mos- 
quitoes and  malaria.  He  has  in  this  man- 
ual described  in  its  first  half  the  method 
by  which  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes  can 
be  first  checked,  and  if  his  instructions  are 
followed,  stopped  altogether;  and  in  the 
second  half  reviewed  *he  various  anti- 
malarial campaigns,  including  that  of  our 
American  doctors  in  Cuba,  ending  with  a 
bibliography.  The  work  is  based  upon  ex- 
perience in  India  and  Sierra  Leone.  60 
pp.     With  appendix.     i2mo. 


Parables  of  Life.  By  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie.  In  this  book  the  author  offers  a 
cup  from  the  wells  of  nature  and  experi- 
ence. It  is  the  personal  note— which  so 
often  coarsens  and  stains  creative  work- 
that  gives  value  to  Mr.  Mabie's  little 
book.  In  the  thrust  and  push  of  our  ab- 
sorbed living  it  is  good  to  come  within  the 
mfluence  of  a  man  who  listens  and  re- 
sponds to  the  "measureless  life  of  the 
world.  That  we  alone  judge,  convict  or 
acquit  ourselves  finds  proof  every  day.  but 
It  IS  at  once  a  curb  and  a  spur  to  have  the 
same  witness  borne  by  others.  The  dig- 
nity of  work  is  a  phrase  that  sometimes 
verges   perilously   near   a   catchword;    its 
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greatest  value  is  to  kindle  larger  capacity 
for  work.  The  plasticity  of  life  is  more 
often  a  reproach  than  an  opportunity,  pain 
lies  close  to  beauty  and  conducts  to  truth. 
These  are  among  the  inflexible  facts  of  ex- 
istence. We  have  moments  of  denial,  but 
there  are  hours  when  one  cannot  be  ig- 
norant of  these  things  or  indifferent  to 
them;  when  the  force  of  crude  effort,  the 
immortality  of  striving,  the  enduring  real- 
ity of  the  ideal  and  spiritual,  appear  as 
the  reason  for  and  the  solution  of  creation. 
Because  the  world  has  been  told  these 
truths  before  does  not  detract  from  the 
charm  with  which  Mr.  Mabie  has  told 
them  or  lessened  the  debt  to  him  for  put- 
ting old  wine  into  bottles  of  new  and  crys- 
talline clearness.  103  pp.  8vo. — N.  Y. 
Times  Saturday  Review. 

Shakespearian  Synopses.  Outlines  or 
arguments  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  By 
J.  Walker  McSpadden.  This  book  gives 
brief  reading  synopses  of  the  plays  and 
an  intelligent  guide  to  their  perusal.  An 
outline  of  each  of  the  thirty-seven  plots  is 
given  by  acts,  much  after  the  manner  of 
opera  arguments,  carefully  prepared  and  in 
continuous  reading  form.    312  pp.    i8mo. 


Speckled  Brook  Trout,  The  By  vari- 
ous experts  with  rod  and  reel.  Edited  by 
Louis  Rhead.  With  an  introduction  by 
Charles  Hallock.  Mr.  Rhead  has  grouped 
much  information,  as  well  as  sportive  and 
entertaining  matter  from  various  sources. 
The  book  presents  itself  in  most  attract- 
ive form,  the  publisher  having  been  lavish 
in  its  general  get-up,  as  well  as  in  artistic 
details.  The  book  abounds  in  poetry  and 
prose,  and  has  many  illustrations,  some  of 
which  are  very  attractive  sketches  of  sport- 
ing lite  in  the  Adirondacks.  184  pp.  8vo. 
—Pittsburg  Post. 


New  York.  Prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  The  volume 
includes  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
and  of  the  remedies  that  have  been  at- 
tempted in  the  leading  capitals  of  Europe. 
It  further  includes  a  summary  of  the  condi- 
tions in  New  York,  with  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  present  methods  of  treatment  for 
the  evil.    188  pp.    8vo. 
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English  Music  In  the  Nineteeth  Cen- 
tury. By  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland.  This 
book  is  one  of  a  series  of  volumes  intended 
''to  give  in  a  brief  space  an  account,  as 
exhaustive  as  possible,  of  the  progress  of 
music  and  of  musical  knowledge  in  the 
nineteenth  century  in  such  countries  as 
England,  France,  Germany  and  Austria, 
Italy,  the  Slavonic  lands,  Scandinavia  and 
the  United  States  of  America."  This  issae 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  first,  the  condi- 
tion of  music  from  1801  to  1850,  before  the 
revival  of  the  last  half  of  the  century,  and 
the  other  the  renaissance  of  music  from 
1851  to  1900.  In  the  first,  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  extent  to  which  England  drew  music 
from  abroad.  In  the  second,  taking  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan  as  the  central  figure,  the 
development  of  English  music  is  described 
with  constant  reference  to  composers  and 
their  work.  The  volume  contains  a  full 
index.    293  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 
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Story  of  the  Vine,  The.  Edward  R. 
R.  Emerson.  Out  of  252  pages  112  are  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  wine  in  America 
from  an  historical  standpoint,  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  climate  and 
soil  which  influence  American  wine.  The 
opening  of  the  volume  gives  chapters  on 
the  antiquated  wines  of  England,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Africa,  Persia,  India, 
China,  Turkey,  Hungary,  Italy,  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  These  countries  are  all 
lightly  touched,  with  much  anecdote  and 
much  casual  history.    i2mo. 

Social  Evil,  The.  With  special  refer- 
ence to  conditions  existing  in  the  city  of 


NATURE      BOOKS 

According  to  Season.  Talks  about  the 
flowers  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  in 
the  woods  and  fields.  By  Frances  Theo- 
dora Parsons,  author  of  "How  to  Know 
the  Wild  Flowers,"  etc.  New  and  enlarged 
edition.  With  thirty-two  plates  in  color 
by  Elsie  Louise  Shaw.  179  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. 
See  review,  page  695. 

Nestlings  of  Forest  and     Marsh.    By 

Irene  Grosvenor  Wheelock.     With  twelve 
full-page  photogravures  and  many  illustra- 
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tions  in  the  text  from  original  photographs 
from  nature  by  Harry  B.  Wheelock.    257 
pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  693. 


Next  to  the  Ground.       Chronicles  of  a 
countryside.     By  Martha  McCuUoch- Wil- 
liams.    385  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  693. 


and  the  supplements  supplied  by  the 
American  Press  Association.  They  are 
collected  in  a  single  agreeable  volume  and 
offer  a  lively  picture  of  ordinary  American 
life.  With  drawings  by  Edward  W.  Kem- 
ble.    193  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 
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Stray  Leaves  from  a  Border  Garden.  By 
By  Mary  Pamela  Milne  Home,  author  of 
"Mamma's  Black  Nurse  Stories,"  etc. 
Essays  which  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
rural  year  through  the  months  from  win- 
ter to  winter,  or  from  Martinmas  to  Mi- 
chaelmas, in  a  garden  in  the  borderland 
between  Scotland  and  England.  The 
wandering  method  of  the  essay  is  adopt- 
ed. The  book  is  a  compound  of  days, 
plants,  trees,  local  life  and  casual  history, 
with  illustrations  full  of  sentiment  and 
suggestion,  and  some  verse  which  has  ap- 
peared in  'The  Lady."  A  glossary  of  the 
local  names  of  flowers  and  herbs  is  in- 
cluded at  the  end.    340  pp.     i2mo. 

Wild  Life  of  Orchard  and  Field.  Papers 
on  American  animal  life.  By  Ernest  In- 
gersoll,  author  of  "Nature's  Calendar," 
etc  Illustrated  from  photographs.  344 
pp.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  693. 
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AEneid  of  Virgil,  The.  Books  I-VI. 
Translated  by  Harlan  Hoge  Ballard.  Mr. 
Ballard  has  here  given  us  a  translation 
which  not  only  has  the  merit  of  being  al- 
most literal,  but  that  has  also  the  ring 
and  rhythmic  music  of  the  original. 
Throughout,  the  poetry  is  pleasing,  smooth 
to  the  ear,  never  lapsing  into  those  harsh 
discords  that  characterize  so  many  trans- 
lations.   280  pp.     i2mo. 


Democracy  and  Social  Ethics.    By  Jane 
Addams.    The  Citizen's  Library.    277  pp. 
indexed.    i2mo. 
Sec  review,  page  704. 

History  of  Political  Theories,  Ancient 
and  Mediaeval,  A.  By  William  Archibald 
Dunning,  Ph.  D.  325  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
See  review,  page  701. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations  in 
Mental  Development.  A  study  in  social 
psychology.  By  James  Mark  Baldwin. 
The  third  edition  of  a  work  which  was 
first  issued  in  1897.  "The  changes  are  prin- 
cipally additions,  and  these  are  made  in 
view  of  the  criticisms  which  have  shown  in 
what  directions  the  original  treatment  wat 
not  sufficiently  developed."  '  The  preface 
gives  a  list  of  the  alterations  and  the  criti- 
cisms upon  which  the  changes  are  based. 
In  this  preface  Prof.  Baldwin  urges  that 
his  book  i3  not  "intended  to  be  a  discus- 
sion of  genesis  and  organization  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  facts  or  a  theory  of  the  sort  of 
reality  of  social  life,  nor  a  critique  of  its 
value  as  reality."  Third  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  571  pp.  With  appendix. 
8vo. 
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Cape  Cod  Ballads  and  Other  Verses. 
By  Joe  Lincoln.  Verse  of  a  running,  easy, 
homely  folk  character,  much  of  which  has 
appeared  in  the  various  weeklies.  "Har- 
per's," ''Youth's  Companion,"  "Saturday 
Evening  Post,"  "Puck."  "Types,"  "The 
League  of  American  Wheelmen  Bulletin," 


REFEREN      CE 

Jenkins's    Vest-Pocket    Lexicon.      By 

Jabez  Jenkins.  This  dictionary  was  pre- 
pared in  1861  and  has  not  been  revised 
since.     It  was  useful  in  its  day,  but  con- 
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tains  no  words  introduced  in  the  language 
or  seriously  altered  in  meaning  in  the  last 
forty-one  years.  Its  size  and  type  make  it 
convenient.  Revised  edition.  563  pp. 
32mo. 


Statesman's    Year    Book,   The.      1902. 

Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltic,  LL.  D.  With  the 
assistance  of  I.  P.  A.  Renwick,  M.  A.  The 
annual  issue  of  the  most  useful  single  vol- 
ume known  of  the  statistics  of  different 
countries.  Since  the  last  issue  the  figures 
of  a  number  of  diflferent  censuses  have  be- 
come accessible,  and  these  are  not  only 
presented  in  the  text  but  are  also  included 
in  the  maps  and  diagrams.    1332  pp.    i2mo. 


^      ^ 


should  keep  what  is  good  in  each  and  all 
shall  recognize  what  is  good  in  others.  282 
pp.    8vo. 

Holy-Days  and  Holidays.  Compiled  by 
Edward  M.  Deems,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  In  this 
volume  is  arranged  the  appropriate  litera- 
ture of  thirty-five  commemorated  days,  in- 
cluding the  chief  religious  festivals  and 
holy-days,  and  the  leading  secular  holidays 
that  are  observed  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Great  Britain.  The  object  of 
the  compiler  has  been  "to  help  busy  people, 
in  our  busy  age,  to  find  and  enjoy  the 
very  best  that  has  been  written  on  the  vital 
events  and  great  men  whose  memory  soci- 
ety is  trying  to  perpetuate."  Only  the 
more  important  days  of  the  calendar  of 
the  ritualistic  churches  are  noted,  and 
those  secular  anniversaries  that  have  more 
than  a  local  or  provincial  observance.  723 
pp.    Indexed.    8vo. — Publishers'  Weekly. 


RELIGION 

Carpenter  Prophet,  The.  By  Charles 
W.  Pearson.    288  pp.    i2mo. 

Esoteric  Christianity;  or,  The  Lesser 
Mysteries.  By  Annie  Besant.  This  is  a 
volume  devoted  to  the  transcendentalism 
or  mysteries  of  religious  faith.  The  author 
is  well  known  in  England  and  America  as 
a  bold  and  daring  writer,  and  has  pub- 
lished many  books,  some  of  which  are  un- 
der the  ban  of  orthodoxy.  The  various 
chapters  are  devoted  to  "The  Hidden  Side 
of  Religion  and  of  Christianity,"  'The  His- 
torical Christ,  "The  Mythic  Christ,"  "The 
Atonement,"  "The  Resurrection,"  etc., 
concluding  with  a  chapter  on  "Revelation" 
and  an  "Afterward."  384  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. — Pittsburg  Post. 


How  to  Qet  Acquainted  With  God.    By 

Theodore  F.  Seward,  author  of  "Spiritual 
Knowing,"  etc  This  volume  explains  the 
meaning  of  the  Christian  Science  move- 
ment. It  is  entirely  an  expression  of  indi- 
vidual opinion,  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  evolution  by  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  presents  the  conclusions  of 
one  who  for  fifty  years  has  striven  to  find 
the  highest  spiritual  teachings  of  Jesus, 
the  Christ.  Mr.  Seward  claims  that  the 
greatest  evil  of  the  present  day  is  that  the 
theological  seminaries  do  not  teach  theol- 
ogy in  the  true  sense  of  that  word,  whidi 
means  "talk  about  God."  The  semina- 
ries discuss  a  system  of  theism,  but  in  what 
is  called  the  "New  Thought"  people  think 
and  talk  directly  about  God.  Hence  they 
are  now  the  true  theologians,  while  the 
seminaries  teach  what  might  well  be  called 
"theologicalogianism,"  to  express  its  com- 
plexity.   147  pp.    32mo.— Pittsburg  Post 


Godly  Union  and  Concord.  Sermons 
preached  mainly  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
the  interest  of  Christian  Fraternity.  By 
H.  Hensley  Henson,  B.  D.  This  series 
of  sermons  was  delivered  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  urged  the  necessity  of  a  more 
infinite  union  between  Protestant  sects 
and  a  recognition  of  their  real  bond  of  mu- 
tual usefulness  and  service.  The  sermons 
open  with  a  sketch  of  the  view  and  practice 
of  the  church  in  the  past  on  the  Episcopacy 
and  discuss  in  succession  Christian  faith, 
the  character  of  the  church,  its  ordinances 
and  sacraments,  the  use  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  office  of  the  sacrament.  Throughout 
the  sermons  in  all  their  various  phrases 
plead  for  catholic  fraternity  in  which  all 


Law  of  Growth  and  Other  Sermons, 
The.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
D.  D.  Sermons  preached  by  Phillips 
Brooks,  making  the  ninth  series  or  vol- 
ume extending  from  a  sermon  preached 
in  April,  1874,  to  one  in  1890.  No  special 
canon  of  selection  appears,  but  these  ser- 
mons represent  the  work  of  Bishop  Brooks 
at  the  middle  period  of  his  life.  381  pp. 
i2mo. 


Next     Great     Awakening,     The.      By 

Josiah  Strong,  author  of  "Our  Country," 
etc.  A  series  of  discussions  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  the  social  idea  of  Jesus 
to  daily  life.    "JJ^^u^t(great  awakening," 
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Dr.  Strong  urges,  will  come  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
was  not  intended  to  furnish  an  ideal,  but  a 
practical  guide  in  the  daily  duties  of  life. 
This  will  be  reached  "when  the  world  lives 
as  if  God  were,  when  the  world  will  have 
a  real  God."     226  pp.    Indexed.    i6mo. 

Pereonai  Life  of  the  Ciergy,  The.  By 
Arthur  W.  Robinson.  Sermons  upon  the 
conditions  of  clerical  work,  delivered  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  clergymen,  com- 
piled and  delivered  by  one  called  to  the 
teaching  of  postulants  for  the  clergy.  Per- 
sonal influence,  penitence,  prayer,  "devo- 
tion to  our  Lord,"  the  risks  of  seculariza- 
tion, over-occupation,  personal  depression 
are  the  subjects  which  are  successively 
dealt  with  from  the  evangelical  stand- 
point. Hand-books  for  the  Clergy.  163 
pp.     i2mo. 


SELECTI     ON,S 

Banquet  Book.  By  Cuyler  Reynolds, 
author  of  "Janet,  a  Character  Study,"  etc. 
With  an  introduction  by  Elbert  Hubbard. 
This  book  deals  not  with  the  culinary  but 
rather  with  the  aesthetic  side  of  banquet 
giving.  It  offers  no  menus,  but  has  nu- 
merous quotations  to  go  on  menu  cards 
for  an  sor*s  of  occasions — for  lawyers, 
doctors,  birthdays,  etc.  There  is  also  a 
mass  of  information  as  to  the  proper 
wines  for  different  courses,  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  tables  and  other  more  or  less 
technical  matters;  and  the  book  closes 
with  a  collection  of  toasts  for  all  occasions, 
witty  and  serious.  With  frontispiece.  442 
pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 

Helpful  Thoughts  from  the  Meditations 
of  Marcus  Aureilus  Antoninus.  Selected 
by  Walter  Lee  Brown.  The  selections 
have  been  well  chosen,  and  as  the  title  indi- 
cates, they  are  made  with  a  view  of  pro- 
viding a  philosophy  of  some  real  value  to 
the  reader.  Mr.  Brown  is  one  of  the  best 
known  collectors  of  Aurelius  in  the  coun- 
try, and  his  selection  has  been  made  with 
care  and  discrimination.    127  pp.    i6mo. 


books,  and  not  only  this,  but  the  conve- 
nience of  its  arrangement,  etc.,  recommend 
themselves  to  us  highly.    482  pp.    i2mo. 


Windows  for  Sermons.  A  study  of  the 
art  of  sermonic  illustration,  together  with 
four  hundred  fresh  illustrations  suited  for 
sermons  and  reform  addresses.  By  Louis 
Albert  Banks,  D.  D.,  author  of  "Anecdotes 
and  Morals,"  etc.  Dr.  Banks,  the  pastor  of 
the  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
New  York  city,  has  published  many  vol- 
umes of  sermons,  and  is  known  as  one  of 
the  leading  preachers  of  his  denomination. 
He  collects  in  this  book  in  brief  para- 
graphs, introduced  by  an  essay  on  the 
method  of  illustration  in  sermon  writing, 
a  long  succession  of  stories  and  anecdotes 
intended  for  the  use  of  preachers.  He 
says  in  the  preface,  "For  years  I  have  been 
receiving  letters  from  all  over  the  country 
asking  how  and  where  I  get  the  illustra- 
tions for  my  sermons.  It  is  in  response 
to  this  wide  interest,  evidenced  by  so 
many  letters,  that  these  chapters  have  been 
prepared."    422  pp.      Indexed.     i2mo. 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Level  of  Social  Motion,  The.  An  in- 
quiry into  the  future  conditions  of  human 
society.  By  Michael  A.  Lane,  author  of 
"Great  Philosophers."  The  author  be- 
lieves that  "human  society  is  rapidly  mov- 
ing towards  a  state  of  equality  very  sim- 
ilar in  all  essentials  to  that  which  is  advo- 
cated by  Socialist  philosophers  as  the  ideal 
of  a  genuine  Christian  life."  This  thesis 
is  discussed  and  enforced  through  a  series 
of  chapters  which  lays  special  stress  upon 
the  advance  of  woman  and  the  probability 
that  the  tot^l  of  population  will  before  long 
reach  a  static  condition.  The  work  is  ad- 
dressed to  men  and  women  of  average  edu- 
cation" as  on  the  whole  more  intelligent 
than  specialists.    577  pp.    i2mo. 
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What  Great  Men  Have  Said  About 
Great  Men.  A  dictionary  of  quotations. 
By  William  Wale.  This  is  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  quotations  from  great  men  in 
passages  where  they  have  spoken  of  other 
great  men,  contemporary  or  past.  It  is  a 
work  that  has  no  precedent  among  our 


TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Bright  Days  In  Merrie  England.  Four- 
in-Hand  Journeys.  By  A.  Vandoren 
Honeyman.  This  record  of  coaching  trips 
through  England  furnishes  pleasant  read- 
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ing.  The  author  has  had  the  ability  to  see 
much  and  to  write  interestingly  of  that 
which  he  has  seen.  This  is  not  a  guide- 
book in  the  accepted  sense,  but  in  another 
no  better  guide-book  could  be  found,  for 
by  following  the  instructions  therein  given 
the  tourist  would  find  opened  to  him  the 
way  to  enjoy  the  best  of  English  scenery. 
Mr.  Hotieyman  chose  to  travel  by  coach, 
and  he  selected  wisely  both  for  himself 
and  for  us.  By  no  other  method  of  travel 
coull  he  have  obtained  the  same  degree  of 
pleasure  and  in  no  other  way  could  he  have 
taken  us  out  of  the  commonplaces  that 
travelers  by  rail  have  in  many  volumes  set 
before  us.  Illustrated.  412  pp.  i2mo.— 
Baltimore  Sun. 

Land  of  Nome,  The.  A  narrative 
sketch  of  the  rush  to  our  Bering  Sea  gold- 
fields,  the  country,  its  mines,  its  people  and 
the  history  of  a  great  conspiracy.  1900- 
1901.  By  Lanier  McKee.  Mr.  McKee 
evidently  knows  whereof  he  writes.  By 
reason  of  his  experience  during  parts  of 
the  past  two  years  in  the  country,  his  iden- 
tification with  it,  and  his  co-operation  with 
the  persons  who  have  brought  about  the 
final  overthrow  of  a  great  conspiracy,  he  is 
well  qualified  to  elucidate  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats.  Perhaps  the  •  most  sig- 
nificant feature  of  the  book  is  the  clear  and 
connected  exposition,  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  dramatic  plot  to  confiscate  the  mines. 
The  character  sketches  and  anecdotes  will 
be  found  especially  entertaining.  The 
book  also  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion of  a  practical  nature  about  the  mines 
and  mining  laws  of  Alaska.    260  pp.  i2mo. 

Letters  From  Egypt  and  Palestine.   By 

Maltbie  Davenport  Babcock.  Dr.  Malt- 
bie  Davenport  Babcock,  late  pastor  of  the 
Brick  Church  in  New  York,  was  cut  short 
at  the  opening  of -a  most  useful  pastorate 
by  a  sudden  death  in  Naples  during  a  trip 
to  the  Holy  Land.  During  this  trip  he 
sent  letters  from  time  to  time  to  be  read 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Men's  Association 
of  the  Brick  Church  held  during  his  ab- 
sence. These  letters,  which  were  personal 
records,  are  now  published,  and  extend 
through  Egypt  and  Palestine,  ending  in 
Constantinople.  They  make  a  volume  of 
travels  describing  places  as  seen  by  a  man 
of  sensitive  interest  and  deep  religious 
fervor.    Illustrated.    157  pp.    i2mo. 

Scenery  of  England  and  the  Causes  to 
Which  It  Is  Due,  The.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Avebury.  This  is  geology  in  a  form 
to  interest  the  reader  who  has  but  a  smat- 


tering of  preparatory  knowledge.  The 
book  is  written  with  all  the  author's  well- 
known  charm,  and  the  scientific  informa- 
tion is  discreetly  mingled  with  the  limpid 
descriptive  passages.  T)iere  is  nothing  of 
the  guide-book  about  the  work,  however. 
Nevertheless,  the  truly  enlightened  Ameri- 
can who  goes  through  England  wishing  to 
see  more  than  the  mere  show  places,  and 
to  appreciate  properly  the  beauties  of 
mountain,  lake  and  fen,  will  find  his  pleas- 
ure enhanced  if  he  happens  to  have  this 
interesting  work  at  hand  for  reference. 
Illustrated.  505  PP-  Indexed.  8vo.— Phil- 
adelphia Press. 

Seventy-One  Days'  Camping  In  Moroc- 
co. By  Lady  Grove.  An  account  of  a 
trip  by  tent  in  Tangier,  in  North  Morocco, 
to  Glawi,  in  the  Atlas,  south  of  Morocco 
city,  describing  the  ordinary  aspect  of  the 
country. .  With  photogravure  portrait  and 
32  illustrations  from  photographs.    175  pp. 
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American  Gardens.  Edited  by  Guy 
Lowell.  This  large  and  sumptuous  vol- 
ume, not  the  most  important  issued  on  the 
subject,  but  most  profusely  illustrated,  is 
prefaced  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  successive 
stages  of  the  American  garden.  It  owes 
its  chief  value,  however,  to  the  photo- 
graphs of  a  large  number  of  gardens, 
which  will  surprise  those  who  are  unaware 
of  how  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  direction  in  this  country.  Sketch  plans 
accompany  the  photographs  of  a  number 
of  the  gardens  and  give  the  names  of  the 
architects  concerned.     Quarto. 

Cats.  In  pose  and  repose.  Pictures 
of  cats  by  Landor,  with  one  by  Adam,  re- 
produced in  process  and  printed  from 
somewhat  inky  blocks,  making  an  agree- 
able but  slender  collection.     i2mo. 

Domain  of  Art,  The.  By  Sir  W.  Mar- 
tin Conway.  Sir  W.  Martin  Conway, 
known  for  his  mountain  climbing,  is  also 
the  professor  of  fine  arts  in  Cambridge.  In- 
stead of  dealing  with  criticism  in  his  es- 
says, he  has  jn  .^snj  ^^^\^  discussed  the 
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theory  of  art,  its  application  to  life,  art 
criticism,  its  development,  especially  in 
mnsetuns,  and  the  fashion  in  which  the 
ideals  in  art  have  succeeded  each  other. 
164  pp. 


i2mo. 


History  and  Description  of  Chinese 
Porcelain,  A.  By  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 
With  notes  by  S.  W.  Bushell,  C.  M.  G. 
A  description  of  Chinese  porcelain  ar- 
ranged informally  intended  for  collectors. 
Containing  twenty-four  plates  in  colors 
and  numerous  illustrations.  158  pp.  With 
glossary.  8vo. 
See  With  New  Books. 


Ivory  Workers  of  the  l^iddie  Ages,  The. 
By  A.  M.  Cust  This  issue  is  one  of  a 
series  on  the  great  "craftsmen."  It  is 
based  on  the  works  of  M.  Emile  Molinier 
and  Dr.  Hans  Graeven.  Beginning  with 
the  consular  diptychs,  it  devotes  the  next 
chapter  to  Latin  and  Byzantine  ivory, 
gives  a  large  space  to  Anglo-Saxon  carv- 
ings, and  closes  with  a  brief  treatment  of 
German,  Gothic  and  Romanesque  ivories. 
Illustrated.    156  pp.    i2mo. 


Peking,  but  those  who  remember  his  book 
on  the  Chitral  campaign  will  agree  that 
Mr.  H.  C.  Thomson  is  justified  in  giving 
his  experiences  of  the  war  in  China  a  wider 
public  than  letters  to  a  provincial  news- 
paper could  afford  him.  No  account  is 
given  of  the  siege  of  Peking,  and  only  an 
epitome  of  the  Seymour  expedition,  but 
the  fighting  at  Tientsin  is  described  at 
length.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the 
point  of  view  of  the  book  is  in  many  re- 
spects more  that  of  the  Chinaman  than  of 
the  European,  and  that  several  passages 
are  calculated  to  please  those  who  are  only 
too  glad  to  think  that  their  own  country 
is  in  the  wrong.  With  thirty  illustrations 
and  two  maps.  2^  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
— London  Academy  and  Literature. 


Tuscan  Sculpture  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  By  Estelle  M.  Hurll.  The  fa- 
mous old  works — the  St.  George  and  the 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Gattamelata  of  Dona- 
tello;  the  Madonna  of  Luca  della  Robbia 
and  the  St  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  and 
the  Bambino  of  Andrea  della  Robba,  are 
reproduced  from  the  best  photographs. 
Here  are  also  Antonio  Rossellino's  Tomb 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Portugal,  Donatello's 
Heraldic  Lion  of  Florence,  and  others, 
making  in  all  sixteen  pictures.  To  these 
Miss  Hurll  has  added  biographical  sketches 
of  the  artists,  a  brief  essay  on  Tuscan 
Sculpture  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and  an 
Historical  Directory  of  the  works  in  this 
collection.  Riverside  Art  Series.  93  pp. 
i2mo. 
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China  and  the  Powers.  A  narrative  of 
the  outbreak  of  1900.  By  H.  C.  Thomson, 
author  of  "The  Chitral  Campaign,"  etc. 
There  is  already  a  sufficiency  of  books  on 
the  late  Boxer  outbreak  and  expedition  to 
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According  to  Season.  By  Frances  Theo- 
dora Parsons.    $i.7S;  by  mail,  $1.89. 

Aeneid  of  Virgil.  Books  I-VI.  Translated 
by  Harlan  Hoge  Ballard.  $1.50;  by 
mail,  $1.63. 

Aliens.  By  Mary  Tappan  Wright.  $1.08; 
by  mail,  $1.19. 

American  Gardens.  Edited  by  Guy  Low- 
ell.    $7.50. 

Among  the  Night  People.  By  Clara  Dil- 
lingham Pierson.    $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.12. 

Angelot  By  Eleanor  C.  Price.  $1.08;  by 
mail,  $1.23. 

Animal  Experimentation.  $1.50;  by  mail, 
$1.61. 

Authors  of  Our  Day  in  Their  Homes. 
Edited  by  Francis  Whiting  Halsey. 
$1.25;  by  mail,  $1.37- 

Banquet  Book.  By  Cuyler  Reynolds. 
$1.75;  by  mail,  $1.89. 

Battleground,  The.  By  Ellen  Glasgow. 
$1.08;  by  mail,  $1.23. 

Beauchamp's  Career.     By  George  Mere- 
dith.    Pocket  edition.     75  cents;  by  mail, 
81  cents. 

Beau's  Comedy,  The.  By  Beulah  Marie 
Dix  and  Carrie  A.  Harper.  $1.08;  by 
mail,  $1.18. 

Birthday  Readings.  By  J.  B.  Schmalz. 
25  cents;  by  mail,  29  cents. 

Blazed  Trail,  The.  By  Stewart  Edward 
White.     $1.08;  by  mail,  $1.22. 

Bright  Days  in  Merrie  England.  By  A. 
Vandoren  Honeyman.  $1.50;  by  mail, 
$1.67. 

Cape  Cod  Ballads  and  Other  Verse.  By 
Joe  Lincoln.    $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.34. 

Carpenter  Prophet,  The.  By  Charles  W. 
Pearson.     $1.10;  by  mail,  $1.20. 

Castle  Inn,  The.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
Paper.     33  cents;  by  mail,  38  cents. 
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Cats  in  Pose  and  Repose.  20  cents;  by 
mail,  23  cents. 

Charlotte.  By  L.  B.  Walford.  $1.00;  by 
mail,  $1.13. 

Child's  Story  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  A 
By  Helen  Brown  Hojrt.  $1.25;  by  mail, 
$1.40. 

China  and  the  Powers.  By  H.  C.  Thom- 
son.    $3.00;  by  mail,  $3-34- 

Colonel  Enderby*s  Wife.  By  LocM 
Malet.  New  edition.  75  cents;  by  naS^ 
89  cents. 

Conaueror,  The.  By  Gertrude  PrnddMl 
Atherton.    |i.o8  ;  by  mail,  $1.22. 

Consolation  of  Philosophy,  The.     TruM* 
lated  by  W.  V.  Cooper.     Temple  Qtt* 
sics.      Cloth.      38    cents;    by    mail, 
cents.     Leather,   57  cents;  by  mait 
cents. 

Corn  of  Heaven^  The.  By  Hugh  Mm? 
millan.    $1.35;  by  mail,  $1.47. 

Correspondent's  Manual,  The.  By  HW^ 
Ham  E.  Hickox.  38  cents;  by  mail»  ^ 
cents. 

Crimson  Wing,  The.  By  H.  C.  Chatfid**. 
Taylor.    $1.08;  by  mail,  $1.19. 

Cruise  of  the  Enterprise,  The.  By  JaflM 
Otis.    $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.15. 

Domain  of  Art,  The.  By  Sir  W.  Marth 
Conway.    $2.50;  by  mail,  $2.61. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy.  Translated  Iff 
Charles  Eliot  Norton.  3  vols,  $3.35; 
by  mail,  $3.67. 

Dark  o'  the  Moon,  The.  By  S.  R. 
Crockett.    $1.08;  by  mail,  $1.22. 

Democracy  and  Social  Ethics.  By  Jane 
Addams,     $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.36. 

Double-Barrelled  Detective  Story,  A  By 
Mark  Twain.    $1.08;  by  mail,  $1.18. 

Egoist,  The.  By  George  Meredith. 
Pocket  edition,  75  cents;  by  mail,  81 
cents. 
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NEWi:»yT  BOOHj 

CHIMMIi:  FADDEN  AND  MR.  PAUI. 

By  Ed^Ard  W.  To^nstnd,  'w^h  2S  iUus.  ty  L^bering.    Qmo,  STSm 

A  new  collection  of  the  very  popalw  "Chimmie  Faddcn"  stories*  cooGii 
Townsend's  best  work,^ — twenty-sevetj  stories,  hAving  a  connecied  \mt  i 

ning  through  them  and  a  continuous  interest:    how  ^'Chimmie's"  schemes  are  abetted  or  thwvied 

Duchess,"  *'his  Whiskers,"  Miss  FanDie,  and  several  new  characters. 

THE  BJ&SCUE*  CIRCUMSTAKCE- 

B^  Armc  ^DouglAS  StdgmkK    S2mo,  250  p^gcs, 
wtfA  coiofed  fronttspiect  by  Ktlkr,  $L50, 

A  dear,  deep,  and  strong  story  that  interests.  The 
scene  is  mainly  in  Paris,  the  theme  is  an  engaging  va- 
riation of  hereditary  tendency,  and  one  motive  Is  the 
love  of  a  man  of  thirty  for  a  woman  considerably  his 
senior. 


m. 


Jimm  M^iii^aa  •t  Two  Ao«Av 

THE  DUX^I^  MISS  ARCHlNARO. 

Ilnwr  287  pAgts,  It^ith  colored  frontispiece,  $L5Q* 
**No  talk  about  the  book  can  show  how  im- 
mensely superior  it  is  to  most  writing. " —  Tke 
BudgHy  Bast&n, 

THS  COM rOUNOIIf  G  Or  CAM mtrXA.. 

l2mo,  309  pAges,  ^oitfi  cotored  frontispiece,  $L5Q, 
**  Here  is  a  delicate  and  subtle  bit  of  feminine  por- 
traiture, such  as  George  Eliot  need  not  have  been 
ashamed  to  sign.*' —  Tke  Speaker^  Lmd^n. 

HOHKNZOI^LEItK. 

c4  Story  of  the  Times  of  Frederick  BMrhMrossa. 

fe  Cyrus   Tovimsend  Brady t  UlustrMted  hy  Will 

<>M*wford,  ^th  decoTMJtions  by  ^Uls  Thampsoru 

f2mo,  233  pages,  ft.50. 
A  romantic  love  story  of  a  historical  character  of  the 
lath  centnry.     The  action  is  quick,  sharp,  and  deci- 
sive, taking  place  in  a  night,  with  the  scene  laid  in  the 
Black  Forest. 

BTAUGHTY  NAN. 

Sj^John  Luther  Long,  author  of"  Madame  ^Mier* 

fly, '  *  and  other  stories,     S2mo,  4iS  pagesp  %ith 

cSbred  frontispiece,  $h50* 
A  yoting  man  is  given  the  task  of  making  his  coQsin 
Nan  remember  her  fianc^.     He   soon  finds   himself 
ready  to  usurp  the  throne  he  is  to  defend.     The  con- 
versation is  btiltiant,  keen,  and  witty. 

yiWLS.    WIOQS     OF    THE     CAB- 
BAGE  PATCH* 

By  c4iice  Cald'weU  HegMru 
This  is  a  book  that  purchasers  come  back  for  two, 
three,  and  even  a  half  dozen  copies  for  their  friends. 
One  cannot  help  liking  it  and  passing  it  along.     It  Is 
**^^t,  fresh,  humorous,  and  costs  $i.oo. 


By  Dr.  51    Weir  mttcheU.  author  of 
Wynne/' etc  i2mo.  495  pages,  SISL 

A  story  of  Philadelphia  societv,  with  a  bold, « 
fearless  adventuress  playing  the  leading  p«rt 
understanding  of  human  nature  and  the  viy 
world  is  evidenced  on  the  part  ol  the  aatbofr 

POLICEMAN   ri^YNN, 

^  EHiott  Fhymer.    Mustrjded  by  Frtdt 
Seele.    t2fm>,  249  pages,  $fJ0. 

A  new  humorous  book  —  the  story  of  a  nott^ 
ful  Irish 'American  character.  *'  He  ii  do  Dm 
no  reflection  of  Dooley,  but  a  new  aad  d^ 
ore." 

THE    I^ITTCE    BROTHER. 

e4^ory  of  Tramp  Ige.    ByJosiMhFM 

of  "Tramping  *with  tramps/  etc,  /^«^i 
^with  colored  frontispieC€  by  Rosermtpr,  ] 
This  is  the  first  piece  of  fiction  by  Mt-  Flvnti ' 
written  to  let  the  world  see  where  a  nciRher  i 
boys  land.  A  strong,  careful  study  of  owW 
conditions  in  the  form  of  a  realistic  rofnaDoa 
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FICTION 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  BUBBLE 


John  Law  is  one  of  the  fascinating 
characters  that  live  obscurely  in  his- 
tory but  that  exist  most  vividly  in  tra- 
dition. He  is  a  character  that  holds 
something  of  the  same  place  in  the 
annals  of  the  world  as  does  Francois 
Villon  and  in  much  the  same  way  as 
Mr.  McCarthy  has  woven  so  delightful 
a  romance  abbut  the  figure  of  the  lat- 
ter, so  has  Mr.  Hough  based  a  pictur- 
esque tale  upon  the  career  and  person- 
ality of  John  Law,  the  brilliant  and 
daring  young  Scotchman. 

The  historical  po/tion  of  Mr. 
Hough's  work  is  the  least  important. 
In  all  probability  he  possessed  but  lit- 
tle real  fact  upon  which  to  depend  for 
the  substance  of  his  novel,  and  even 
with  what  little  he  did  possess,  he  has 
taken  unlimited  liberty,  in  every  case 
not  only  supplying  deficiencies  but 
remodeling  and  enlarging  every  fact 
from  his  own  fertile  imagination. 

The  earlier  chapters  of  the  work  are 
purely  fictional  in  character.     In  the 


middle  portion  Mr.  Hough  dilates 
upon  the  stupendous  financial  project 
that  generated  in  the  brain  of  Law 
and  through  his  influence  and  "push" 
rave  rise  to  a  speculative  mania  in  all 
I  •'ranee.  The  sudden  elevation  of  Law 
o  a  position  of  significance  and  power, 
his  momentary  triumph  wherein  he 
poised  for  one  brief  space  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  glorious  achievement  are 
vividly  pictured,  while  the  closing 
pages  still  more  strikingly  and  with  in- 
finite pathos,  portray  the  sudden 
crash  and  downfall,  the  bursting,  as  it 
were,  of  the  magic  bubble,  and  the  ut- 
ter despair  and  unnerving  of  the  orig- 
inator himself. 

In  construction  of  plot  the  author 
manifests  both  imagination  and  re- 
source. He  can  build  up  situation; 
he  can  produce  climax;  he,  at  times, 
even  reaches  tragedy. 

The  characterization  is  amply  exe- 
cuted with  convincing  lifelikeness  and 
pronounced  effect,    ^h^^characterj^g 
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the  hero,  especially,  is  painted  in  mas- 
terly strokes  with  a  sweep  that  en- 
forces and  that  is  but  accentuated  by 
a  painstaking  care  for  detail.  Law  is 
an  enigma ;  he  is  a  genius,  a  mingling 


and  the  child  bound  by  blinding  pas- 
sion ;  at  once  the  favored  of  the  gods 
and  the  plaything  of  an  untoward  des- 
tiny. His  intellect  and  nerve  verve 
him  to  the  highest  pitch  and  carry  him 


of  the  adverse  elements.  Now  he  is 
fascinating  and  lovable,  now  repul- 
sive ;  now  kind,  now  cruel ;  now  admir- 
able, almost  awesome,  again  miserably 
piteous.  He  is  at  once  strong  and 
weak;  at  once  the  man  of  iron  force 


From  "  The  MissfssippllBubble" 

to  almost  unlimited  achievement,  a 
misunderstanding  and  disappointment 
in  his  love  for  the  Lady  Katharine 
crush  him,  dislodge  him  completely. 
The  last  scene  in  the  book  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  simplicity/ arid  the  utaiostsad- 
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ness.  Half  dead,  half  living,  Law 
lies  upon  his  couch,  while  over  him 
bends  the  Lady  Katharine,  her  haught- 
iness broken,  her  love  asserting  itself 
to  the  oblivion  of  all  else.  It  is  the 
one  happy  moment  in  those  hours  of 
agony.  Who  knows  but  that  to  the 
defeated  man  this  moment  was  worth 
all  the  loss  of  cherished  ambition,  the 
humbling  of  pride  and  the  disgrace  of 


failure?  It  is  truly  a  tale  of  force 
and  compactness,  of  vivid  and  har- 
monious coloring  and  of  masterful 
character  sketching;  it  is  a  drama  of 
human  life,  a  mixture  of  thrilling  epi- 
sode and  delicate  romancing,  and  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last  it  deserves  the 
sympathy  and  the  exclusive  interest  of 
all  readers  of  taste. 

— Quentin  MacDonald. 


THE   GOD   OF  THINGS 


"The  God  of  Things"  is  a  most  sim- 
ple and  delightful  story  in  which  mod- 
em American  life  is  charmingly  set 
against  the  impressive  background  of 
l^pt  with  its  desert,  sphinx  and  pyr- 
amids. That  vast  pervading  spirit  of 
the  past,  that  awesome  ancientness  that 
so  overshadows  the  strange,  mysteri- 
ous land  of  the  Pharaohs,  is  skilfully 
made  manifest  and  real.  Mrs.  White- 
house  has  a  graceful,  delicate  yet  with- 
al forceful,  touch  ;  she  is  a  word  art- 
ist who  imparts  vividness  and  pictur- 


esqueness  with  soft,  harmonious  color- 
ing. Her  character  studies  are  less 
meritorious ;  her  people  are  somewhat 
hazy  and  indistinct.  They  have  the  at- 
tributes of  humanity,  but  the  ways  in 
which  those  attributes  are  combined 
and  made  to  work  together  or  against 
each  other  are  many  times  scarcely  un- 
derstandable. The  love  story  is  sad, 
but  pretty  and  cleverly  worked  out,  in 
itself  forming  a  little  tale  in  every  way 
deserving  of  perusal. 


A  STORY  OF  AMERICAN  SOCIETY,  POLITICS  AND  AFFAIRS 


It  is  safe  to  assert  that  "Morchest- 
er"  more  nearly  approaches  the  idea  of 
a  typical  American  novel  than  has  any 
other  of  our  recent  works  of  fiction 
dealing  with  American  life.  The  au- 
thor is  Charles  Datchet,  but  who  he  is 
we  know  not,  neither  have  we  suc- 
ceeded thus  far  in  finding  out. 

The  scenes  of  the  story  are  laid  in  a 
dty,  presumably  of  the  Eastern  States. 
Here  we  are  introduced  to  the  well-to- 
do  society  of  the  town  and  permitted 
for  a  time  to  observe  their  interwoven 
social,  political  and  monetary  interests. 
The  precise  locality  which  the  author 
has  in  mmd  can  only  be  guessed  at.  It 
is  sufficiently  general  to  represent  al- 


most any  of  our  Eastern  cities,  while 
the  people  are  Americans  of  the  true 
type  and  cannot  be  relegated  to  any 
one  position  on  the  map.  There  are 
represented  the  up-to-date  society  wo- 
man, the  society  dandy,  the  innocent 
maid,  the  attractive  heiress,  the  pro- 
gressive manufacturer,  the  political 
demagogue  and  the  crafty  speculator. 
The  desires,  opportunities  and  char- 
acters of  all  these  are  close-knit  in  the 
fabric  of  an  interesting  story,  uncom- 
plicated in  plot  but  replete  with  orig- 
inal and  striking  situations,  of  well 
sustained  interest  and  distinguished  by 
reality  and  proximity  of  environment 
The  tragedies  of  the^bi^siness  man^^(^ 
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intrigues  of  the  politician,  the  pettiness 
of  society  life,  the  darknesses  of  the 
slums  are  all  vividly  portrayed,  while 
in  and  about,  through  and  between, 
like  a  brooklet  of  freSi  water  winding 
in  and  out  among  sands,  weeds  and 
beautiful  flowers,  is  a  tender  little  love 
story.  The  society  mystery  and  scandal 
are  not  overlooked  but  culminate  in 
one  tragic  scene. 

The  book  is  delightfully  real  and  in 
every  way  typical  of  modem  life  in  an 


American  metropolis.  It  is  written 
without  cynicism  and  without  con- 
tempt. Its  author  has  evidently  looked 
life  steadfastly  and  calmly  in  the  face, 
taking  for  what  they  are  worth  both 
its  joys  and  its  bitter  portions. 

Mr.  Datchet  is  not  a  master  of  Eng- 
lish prose.  At  times  he  is  even  crude 
in  his  expression.  But  for  its  sub- 
stance, discounting  the  diction,  his 
work  is  worth  reading  and  worth 
thinking  about. 


THE  HOUND  OF  THE  BASKERVILLES 


Readers  who  have  followed  the  ad- 
venturous career  of  that  prince  of  de- 
tectives, Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes,  will  find 
in  this  new  story  a  f  resTi  revelation  of 
the  crime-detecting  powers  of  their 
hero.  After  reading  "The  Hound  of 
the  Baskervilles"  one  can  forgive  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle  for  ruthlessly  cutting  oflf 
Holmes  in  his  prime.  Of  course,  it  is 
rather  a  dangerous  experiment  to  re- 
vive the  dead,  even  though  they  have 
lived  only  in  fiction,  but  this  is  an  in- 
stance in  which  success  has  attended 
the  venture. 

Hitherto  Sherlock  Holmes  has  been 
confined  to  the  realm  of  the  material 
world,  but  now  he  d^ls  with  a  prob- 
lem which  touches  upon  the  doubtful 
ground  of  the  supernatural.  Dr.  Doyle 
very  cleverly  uses  this  supernatural 
element  to  add  to  the  mystery  in  which 
the  plot  is  shrouded.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  draw  upon  the  unseen  world 
for  tfie  purposes  of  fiction,  but  in  doing 
so  one  risks  a  flat  failure.  Dr.  Doyle 
steers  a  middle  course,  and  is  never  so 
far  from  the  probable  that  he  cannot 
get  back  to  firm  ground  without  ask- 
ing too  much  of  our  credulity. 

The  story  is  admirably  constructed. 
Mystery,  plot  and  counterplot  follow  in 
succession  until  the  climax  is  reached, 
and  then  the  end  comes  swiftly,  and 
the  secret  is  laid  bare  by  the  genius  of 


Holmes.  There  is  no  love  story,  un- 
less the  incident  of  Sir  Henry  Basker- 
ville's  suit*  of  Mrs.  Stapleton  is 
counted.  The  descriptive  parts  are  well 
executed,  and  tend  to  give  the  scenes  a 
weird  background,  sombre  and  un- 
earthly. Baskerville  Hall  has  an  un- 
canny look,  seen  in  the  fading  light  of 
a  chill  October  day,  and  then  there  is 
always  before  us  the  gray  expanse  of 
the  Devonshire  moor,  with  its  treacher- 
ous quagmire,  its  hideous  memories 
and,  booming  through  the  night,  the 
fearful  cry  of  the  Hound. 

The  main  interest  centres  in  Holmes. 
One  can  never  guess  what  will  happen 
next  when  his  "methods"  are  brought 
into  play.  Like  Ulysses  of  old,  he  is 
a  man  of  "many  devices,"  and  though 
he  may  make  a  false  start  at  the  out- 
set, yet,  when  once  on  the  trail,  his 
steady  nerve  and  keen  intellect  carr)' 
him  inevitably  to  the  mark.  In  his  lat- 
est adventure  Holmes  is  purposely 
kept  out  of  sight  while  the  mystery 
grows  deeper  and  darker,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  dramatic  than  his  re- 
entrance  on  the  stage  of  action  at  a 
time  when  the  reader  least  expects 
him. 

There  is  something  very  human 
about  this  unconventional  detective. 
He  is  an  egotist,  as  most  men  are  who 
attain  g^eat  success,  in  a  special  field. 
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He  has  periods  of  depression  and  las- 
situde such  as  frequently  follow  ex- 
cessive brain  action,  and  he  finds  solace 
in  violin  practice  and  strong  tobacco. 
These  characteristics,  cropping  out 
here  and  there,  humanize  a  man  who 


the  flesh  and  not  merely  the  creation  of 
a  popular  novelist.  It  is  not  going  too 
far  to  say  that  in  Sherlock  Holmes  we 
find  one  of  the  most  interesting  char- 
acters of  contemporary  fiction.  The 
versatile  pen  of  Dr.  Doyle  has  never 


HIS  FACE  SEEMED  RIGID  WITH  EXPECTATION  AS  HE  STARED  OUT  INTO  THE 
BLACKNESS  OF  THE  MOOR 

From  "The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles 


Otherwise  impresses  us  as  cold  and  un- 
sympathetic toward  his  fellow  creat- 
ures. But  through  these  little  per- 
gonal details  one  becomes  acquainted 
with  him  as  though  he  were  present  in 


done  better  work  than  these  capital 
detective  stories,  the  best  of  which  is 
the  powerfully  written  novel  here  con- 
sidered. 

—A.  S.  H. 
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THE   KENTONS 


Mr.    Howells    is    undoubtedly   the 
Thackeray  of  the  present  day.  "Style" 
is  his  creed,  and  to  "style"  he  sacrifices 
everything,  included  even  interesting 
power.    This   is   disappointing,  inas- 
much as  his  characters  have  the  quali- 
ties of  reality  and  placed  in  more  ro- 
mantic surroundings  and  given  oppor- 
tunities to  deport  themselves  in  scenes 
and  situations  of  some  dramatic  force 
or  intricacy,  they  would,  without  ques- 
tion, leave  the  impress  of  their  person- 
ality upon  us.  But,  albeit  Mr.  Howells 
is  considered  the  American  novelist  of 
"culture,"  albeit  he  is  refinement  and 
elegance  personified,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  all  his  former  work  in  fic- 
tion has  taken  the  very  highest  stand 
in  the  ranks  of  American  novels,  yet 
in  his  new  story,  "The  Kentons,"  Mr. 
Howells  not  only  has  fallen  short  in 
the  merit  of  the  story  itself,  but  he  has 
pictured   idiosyncrasies    of    tempera- 
ment that  are  akin  to  vulgar,  and  in 
some  instances  he  has  even  "slipped" 
on  his  form  of  expression,  to-wit :  "He 
had  already  got  on  to  many  of  Boyne's 
curves,"     and     "They  behaved  very 
amiable" — this  from  one  who  has  long 
held  th^  position  as  model  of  exquisite 
literary  style  and  finish  is  slightly  in- 
congruous, and  arouses  in  us  a  feeling 
of  keen  disappointment.     When  "The 
Kentons"    was    first    announced    we 
looked  for  its  coming  with  eager  ex- 
pectation, but  lo !  now  that  it  has  ar- 
rived, even  the  first  twenty  pages  suf- 
fice to  show  us  how  absolutely  impos- 
sible it  is  as  a  novel  of  either  enjoy- 
ment or  profit. 

The  secret  of  its  unattractiveness 
IS  its  spirit  of  realism.  Mr.  Howells 
desires  that  we  shall  see  depicted  a 
typical  American  family  of  the  middle 
'  class ;  that  we  shall  be  brought  so  close 
to  it  as  to  understand  the  individual 
characteristics  of  each  of  its  several 
members.     He  would  have  us  realize 


from  observing  the  incidents  in  their 
lives,  this  truth :  that  an  apparently  in- 
significant event  is  a  vitsd  tragedy  tb 
the  chief  person  involved,  and  the  mer- 
est commonplaces  of  life  are  of  un- 
bounded importance  to  those  most  in- 
timately concerned.  In  other  words, 
the  type  drawn  by  the  author  is  repre- 
sentative of  every  average  person,  and 
in  the  various  characters  of  the  story 
are  mirrored— ourselves. 

Doubtless  there  is  a  lesson  in  it  for 
us  all  if  the  disagreeable  fact  that  we 
are  every  day  making  "mountains  out 
of  mole  hills"  can  be  forced  upon  us. 
But  it  scarcely  takes  317  good-sized 
pages  of  colorless  narrative  to  show 
us  this  little  truth  (which,  after  all,  is 
by  no  means  new),  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  we  are  inclined  to  be 
bored  by  the  length  and  "tameness"  of 
the  story  and  by  its  absolute  absence  of 
plot.  In  fact,  the  Kenton  family  is 
too  commonplace,  while  the  chief  topic 
upon  which  the  whole  tale  hinges  is, 
after  all,  wearisome  and  absurd.  Ellen 
is  such  a  lukewarm,  backboneless 
piece  of  femininity,  not  at  all  like  our 
energetic,  self-reliant  American  girL 
We  really  wonder  how  Mr.  Bredcen 
ever  managed  to  fall  in  love  with  her, 
Of  Bittredge,  Mr.  Howells  cannot 
speak  except  with  a  politely  suppressed 
shudder,  yet  how  unblushingly  he  re- 
lates the  vulgar  anxiety  with  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenton  press  Brecken's  suit! 

The  book  is,  throughout,,  a  study  in 
individual  temperament  and  the  psy- 
chological processes  involved  in  the 
character  sketching  are  well  worked 
out  and  masterly.  But  the  lack  of  epi- 
sode, of  vivid  scene  and  appealing  sit- 
uation makes  the  work  wholly  unsat- 
isfactory and  uninspiring. 

I  fear  that  we  too  strongly  crave  the 
romantic.  Why  is  it  that  we  so  fail 
to  appreciate  the  real?  . 
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In  its  fundamental  principles  and 
methods,  "Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon 
Hall"  differs  only  slightly  from  Mr. 
Major's  former  work,  "When  Knight- 


On  the  whole,  the  book  combines  in- 
tensely absorbing,  thrillingly  dramatic 
scenes  and  unflagging,  interesting 
power  with    numerous    historical  er- 
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'•'If  YOU  KILL  HIM,  JOHN,  IT  WILL  BREAK  MY  HEART'" 

From  "Dorothy  Vernon" 


hood  Was  in  Flower."  The  scenes 
and  characters  in  many  instances  are 
almost  parallel;  in  the  caprice  and 
beauty  of  Dorothy  even  Mary  Tudor 
has  been  excelled. 


rors,  questionable  moral  ideals  and  un- 
pardonable lapses  in  diction  and  gen- 
eral literary  style.  Looking  at  it  in 
the  light  of  a  novel  the  purpose  of 
which  is  merely  to  please,  "Dorothy 
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Vernon"  can  be  surpassed  by  few  of 
the  now  popular  works  of  fiction ;  but 
viewed  from  a  purely  literary  stand- 
point, the  book  is  at  best  but  a  crude, 
unpolished  and  not  altogether  whole- 
some piece  of  work. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Major  shows  us, 
with  the  exception  of  Madge,  charac- 
ters that,  while  deeply  fascinating  and 
irresistibly  magnetizing,  are,  neverthe- 
less, by  no  means  the  loftiest  types  of 
human  nature  that  can  be  conceived  of 
or  desired.  He  has  the  power  of  care- 
ful, accurate,  realistically  effective 
character  portrayal,  but  for  the  sake  of 
picturesqueness  and  pleasing  impres- 
sion he  has  chosen  to  create  people 
whose  only  merit  is  that  their  com- 
bined influencing  and  opposing  forces, 
actions  and  feelings  produce  startling 
and  unusual  situations. 

Mr.  Major's  greatest  fault  is  his  un- 
bounded love  for  romance,  romance  in 
its  most  extraordinary  and  most  em- 
phatic phases.  This  romanticism, 
without  doubt,  makes  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  fancy  and  to  the  love  for  the 
unique;  it  probably  accounts  for  the 
tremendous  success  of  "When  Knight- 
hood Was  in  Flower,"  and  to  it  is  due 
the  rich  promise  for  the  triumph  of 
"Dorothy  Vernon."'  This  spirit  of 
romanticism  delights  the  popular  im- 
agination, and  when  displayed  with  the 
author's  skill  for  forceful,  unforeseen 
climaxes  and  odd,  unexpected  inci- 
dents it  has  a  strangely  pleasing  effect 
that  greatly  tempers  the  impression 
produced  by  frequent,  somewhat  sickly 
sentimental  conversations  and  some 
such  rather  offensive  performances  as 
the  two  disrobing  scenes.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  a  book  of  vivid  color  and  emo- 
tional character,  and  though  it  lacks 
historical  accuracy,  finished  and  ele- 
gant mode  of  expression,  yet  it  pos- 
sesses a  subtle  charm  and  caprice,  a 
picturesqueness  and  ideality  that  will 
win,  without  doubt,  manifold  readers 
and  extended  approbation.  The  per- 
sonality of  the  heroine  makes  its  way 


into  every  corner  and  crevice  of  the 
structure  of  her  story,  and  despite  our 
failure  to  approve  her  vixenish  per- 
formances, we  cannot  help  enjoying 
her  and  her  fulsome  delight  in  mere 
living. 


THOUGHTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING 
FROM    **  DOROTHY  VERNON." 

The  first  step  in  regeneration  is  to 
see  one's  faults ;  the  second  is  to  regret 
them ;  the  third  is  to  quit  them. 

nt    *    * 

The  pain  of  love  is  ludicrous  to  all 
save  those  who  feel  it. 

3t(     *     * 

Every  man  at  some  time  in  his  life 
is  a  fool — ^made  such  by  a  woman. 

*  *     * 

Beauty,  like  royalty,  has  its  own 
prerogatives. 

*  *    * 

There  is  a  self-acting  retribution  in 
our  evil  passions  which  never  fails  to 
operate. 

*  *     * 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  docs  not 
know  when  he  is  beaten. 

*  *     ♦ 

The  simple  conditions  of  life  are  all 
that  are  worth  striving  for. 

*  *     * 

A  tumultuous  soul  in  the  breast  of 
an  ola  man  breeds  torture,  but  age, 
with  the  heart  at  rest,  is  the  best  season 
of  life. 

*  *     ♦ 

Our  gjeat  virtues  and  our  chief 
faults  are  bom  and  die  with  us. 
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It  is  said  in  one  of  the  reviews 
of  **The  Lady  Paramount"  that  "to  set 
down  in  cold  print  the  airy,  intangible 
charm  of  this  novel,  the  latest  fantasy 
of  Mr.  Harland's  art,  would  be  like 
bruising  a  butterfly's  wing  or  reduc- 
ing to  mathematical  terms  the  vague 
abstractions  of  a  dream."  The  criti- 
cism is  a  good  one,  for  there  can  be 
nothing  more  gracefully  sweet  and 
dainty  than  this  charming  love  story. 
It  is  full  of  prose  poetry ;  it  is  fragrant 
with  the  flowers  of  rural  England;  it 
is  alive  with  the  "perpetual  drip-drip 
of  bird  notes."  Sparkling  streams  go 
singing  through  it;  trees  wave  and 
lend  themselves  to  the  sport  of  the  June 
breezes ;  butterflies  flit  about,  whither- 
soever a  bright  color  beckons.  Sheep, 
"still  faintly  a-blush  from  the  recent 
shearing,"  browse  in  the  meadows; 
"the  sun  shines  ardently,  and  the  air 
is  quick  with  the  fragrant  responses 
of  the  earth." 

In  the  midst  of  such  loveliness,  we 
meet  our  Lady  Paramount.  She  roams 
through  the  English  gardens ;  she  may 
be  found  in  a  deep  g^een  English  park 
— "a  park  in  the  south  of  England, 
near  the  sea,  where  parks  are  deepest 
and  greenest,  and  June  weather,  when 
it  isn't  grave,  is  gayest."  Since  our 
lady  is  an  Italian,  we  may  meet  her,  as 
Anthony  did,  in  the  early  morning 
hours,  the  hours  immaculate,  when 
she  comes  forth  to  enjoy  the  "wonder- 
ful early  air;  the  wonderful,  light, 
keen  air,  a  fabric  woven  of  elfin  fila- 
ments, the  breathings  of  green  leaves ; 
an  ather  distilled  of  secret  essences,  in 
the  night,  by  the  earth  and  sea." 

Mark  the  description  of  nature  in 
the  early  morning  hours :  "The  dew 
clung  in  big  iridescent  crystals  to  the 
grass,  where  the  sheep  were  already 
wide  awake  and  eager  at  their  break- 
fasts ;  it  gleamed  like  sprinkled  rubies 
on  the  scarlet  petals  of  the  poppies, 
and  like  fairies'  draughts  of  yellow 
wine  in  the  enameled  hollows  of  the 
buttercups ;  on  the  brown  earth  of  the 


pathways,  where  the  long  shadows 
were  purple,  it  lay  white  like  hoar- 
frost. *  *  *  The  morning  was  inex- 
pressibly calm  and  peaceful,  yet  it  was 
busy  with  sound  and  movement.  *  * 
Sparrows  innumerable  were  holding 
their  noisy,  high  spirited  disputations  ^ 
blackbirds  were  repeating  and  repeat- 
ing that  deep,  melodious  love-call  of 
theirs  which  they  have  repeated  from 
the  beg^ning  of  the  world  and  no  ear 
has  ever  tired  of ;  finches  were  singing, 
green  finches,  chaffinches;  thrushes 
were  singing,  singing  ecstatically  in 
the  tree  tops,  and  lower  down  the  imi- 
tative little  black-caps  were  trying  to 
imitate  them.  Recurrently,  from  a  dis- 
tance, came  the  soft  iterations  of  a 
cuckoo." 

The  "goddess  on  whom  these  airs 
attend"  is  the  Lady  Paramount.  She 
is  a  beautiful,  noble  woman,  the 
Countess  of  the  enchanted  island  of 
Sampaolo,  which  she  describes  in- 
glowing  terms:  "Orange  trees  arc^  in 
blossom  at  Sampaolo  tfie  whole  year 
round,  in  blossom  and  in  fruit  at  the 
same  time.  The  olive  orchards  of 
Sampaolo  are  just  so  many  wilder- 
nesses of  wild  flowers;  violets,  anem- 
ones, narcissus ;  irises,  <^hite  ones  and 
purple  ones;  daffodils,  which  we  call 
asphodels;  hyacinths,  tulips,  arums, 
orchids — oh,  but  a  perfect  riot  of  wild 
flowers !  In  the  spring  the  valleys  of 
Sampaolo  are  pink  with  blossoming 
peach-  trees  and  almond  trees,  where 
they  are  not  scarlet  with  pomegran- 
ates. *  *  *  And  everjrwhere  that  they 
can  find  a  footing  oleanders  g^ow,  the 
big,  double  red  ones,  g^eat  trees  of 
them,  such  wonder-worlds^  of  color, 
such  fountains  of  perfume." 

Although  Susanna  is  the  reigning^ 
Countess  in  this  fairy  island,  her  cou- 
sin, Anthony  Craford,  is  the  rightful 
lord.  He  is  an  English  gentleman, 
whose  grandfather  was  formerly  ban- 
ished from  Sampaolo.  Susanna  can* 
make  restitution  to  her  cousin  only  by 
resigning  from  her  office  and  becom- 
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ing  a  nun,  or  by  marrying  him.  She 
comes  to  England,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  la  Nobil  Donna  Susanna  Tor- 
rebianca,  and  meets  her  cousin,  who, 
of  course,  falls  in  love  with  her — as 
who  of  us  would  not?  For  she  is 
lovely,  surpassingly  lovely.  Anthony 
reflected  to  himself,  after  he  had  first 
seen  her,  that  he  had  discovered  the 
glow  of  a  soul  under  all  the  piquancy, 
humor  and  vivacity  of  her  face.  He 
saw  in  her  eyes  a  quality  rarer  than 
character,  "the  quality  of  sex.  She  was 
a  woman,  the  opposite,  the  comple- 
ment of  man.'*  The  scene  in  which  she 
attracts  to  herself  the  little  wild  birds 
and  feeds  them  from  her  hand  is  ex- 
quisite. She  chants  softly  and  low, 
until  from  the  little  green  bosom  of 
Perlino,  "the  bravest  heart,  the  sweet- 
est singer  of  them  all,"  gushes  forth  a 
flood  of  the  purest  melody  in  thanks  to 
her.  No  wonder  that  Perlino  and  An- 
thony love  her ! 

There  is  still  another  character 
whom  we  must  on  no  account  forget — 
Adrian,  Anthony's  business  manager, 
according  to  Anthony,  and,  according 
to  Adrian  himself,  a  poet  and  musi- 
cian, and  a  man  of  great  genius.  One 
is  tempted  to  compare  him  to  Touch- 
stone,    but  most     probably     Adrian 


would  rather  be  thought  of  as  "any 
kind  o'  a  thing  than  a  fool."  At  any 
rate,  he  is  as  wise  and  witty  and  de- 
lightful as  a  fool.  He  is  "rather  a  fat 
man,  to  avow  the  worst,  but  for  the 
rest,  distinctly  a  pleasant  looking; 
with  a  smiling,  round,  pink  face, 
smooth  shaven,  and  a  noticeable  pair 
of  big  and  bright  blue  eyes.  He  is  not 
like  any  one  that  we  have  ever  met  be- 
fore in  a  book.  He  is  always  saying  the 
funniest  things  imaginable,  and  he  is 
always  quoting,  stretching  and  pulling 
the  poor  quotations  in  a  ludicrous  man- 
ner to  make  them  serve  his  turn.  He 
says  of  himself  that  he  is  as  sweet  as 
"Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair," 
and  we  cannot  but  agree  with  him. 
He  is  certainly  one  of  those  few  who 
are  not,  as  Anthony  says,  of  a  "killing 
sameness." 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  romances  of  the  day. 
It  has  a  wholesome,  out-of-door  at- 
mosphere, a  refreshing  odor  of  woods 
and  fields.  The  feeling  for  nature  por- 
trayed in  it  is  most  beautiful.  The 
little  touches  of  humor  add  a  certain 
pleasing  spice  and  raciness,  and  the 
story  itself  leaves  a  good  taste  in  the 
mouth,  for  it  ends  just  "as  you  like  it." 

—IE. 


IN   THE    COUNTRY   GOD    FORGOT 


The  critic  who  could  point  out  and 
enumerate  the  excellencies  of  a  certain 
novel  recently  published  would,  doubt- 
less, be  he  who  best  understood  and 
appreciated  its  singular  charm;  for 
since  it  possesses  the  latter  in  good 
measure  and  beyond  reasonable  doubt, 
it  must  necessarily  also  lay  claim  to 
the  former  in  some  kind  and  degree — 
yet  the  one  seems  as  difficult  of  eluci- 
dation as  the  other.  It  is  a  strong  story 
of  the  West,  this  of  the  odd  and  some- 
what startling  title,  "In  the  Country 
God  Forgot,"  which  title  in  literal  ren- 


dering designates  the  part  of  this 
United  States  otherwise  yclept  Ari- 
zona. As  a  story  it  impresses  one  as 
being  all  at  loose  ends,  a  piece  of  weav- 
ing disfigured  by  flying,  ungatiiered 
threads.  We  get  pages  of  clever,  pic- 
turesque writing,  some  good  descrip- 
tion, delicately  skilful  toudies  on  the 
tender,  the  mysterious,  the  unthinkable 
elements  of  human  life ;  but  somehow 
we  always  just  miss  knowing  why 
the  characters  do  thus  and  so ;  why  they 
flit  on  and  off  the  printed  page  with 
the  elusiveness  of  a  dream  ;  above  all, 
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why  the  old  rancher  and  millionaire, 
who  seems  in  some  inscrutable  manner 
to  be  the  pivot  on  which  swings  the 
whole  madiinery  of  the  tale,  should 
be  such  a  god  of  wrath  and  terror  to 
the  rest  of  the  dramatic  personal 
when  to  the  casual  reader  it  appears 
that  the  author  has  only  succeeded  in 
washing  in  his  figure  very  faintly,  in 
poor  colors,  with  a  bad  brush;  or,  in 
another  metaphor,  has  set  up  an  illy- 
made  and  palpably  stuffed  scarecrow 
for  the  villain  of  her  tale. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  story  as 
one  reads  it,  for  the  reason  that  the 
plot  seems  to  take  a  fresh  start,  from  a 
new  point  of  view,  with  the  lapse  of 
every  few  pages.  The  characters  are 
not  many  :  f^t,  Major  Carl  Weffold, 
the  lay  figure  referred  to  above ;  Bax, 
his  son ;  Mrs.  Bax,  his  son's  wife,  and 
the  four-year-old  Johann  Carl  Felix,  a 
not  quite  possible  child ;  also,  Robbie, 
Mrs.  Bax's  sister,  from  "the  East." 
These  are  filled  out  with  the  usual  con- 
comitant of  cowboys  and  Chinamen, 


who  act  as  chorus  when  occasion  re- 
quires. Then  there  are  the  Garnets — 
vaguely  and  largely  alluded  to  as  the 
possessors  of  unbounded  silver  mines — 
but  one  of  whom  appears  as  an  active 
participant  in  the  events  of  the  story. 
This  is  Claude  Garnet,  whose  slight 
but  graceful  love  adventures  with  the 
capricious  Robbie  form  one  interest  of 
the  tale.  Its  larger  theme,  however,  is 
the  hatred  existing  between  the  old 
Major  and  his  son  Bax,  and  its  out- 
come in  the  death  of  the  latter — 2l 
story  of  passion,  ambition  and  surren- 
der, instinct  witfi  the  largeness  of  the 
new  West,  its  crude  virtue  and  ob- 
jective criminality.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
probably,  the  very  breeziness  of  the 
book,  its  air  of  having  space  and 
grandeur  to  spare,  that  gives  it  the 
charm  it  undoubtedly  possesses,  and 
this  quality  may  not  be  described, 
though  it  is  easy  to  taste  its  flavor  by 
purusal,  which  is  accordingly  recom- 
mended. 

— H.  T.  P. 


THE    CLAYBORNES. 


Albeit  it  is  the  Civil  War  that  has 
here  again  been  made  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  background,  we  must  in  jus- 
tice to  the  author  of  "The  Claybomes," 
OTj^n  that  novel  to  be  a  most  delightful 
and  acceptable  piece  of  fiction.  In 
these  latter  days,  so  many  of  our  larger 
minds  inform  us,  the  writing  of  novels 
has  been  reduced  to  an  art  and  it  is  no 
longer  the  genius  only  that  produces, 
hut  'tis  every  one  who,  after  following 
a  proper  course  of  training,  manages 
to  invent  and  with  a  pen  make  pictures 
in  our  stout,  old  English.  Mr.  Will- 
iam Sage  has  doubtless  been  graduated 
in  the  "novel"  art.  That  he  has  mas- 
tered a  decisive,  clear-cut,  to-the-point 
English,  is  patent.  That  he  has  prof- 
itably observed  and  zealously  studied 


the  scenery  of  Virginia,  the  political 
and  social  conditions  of  the  South  in 
'59,  '60  and  '61,  and  that  he  has  thor- 
oughly acquainted  himself  with  the  Vir- 
ginia character  of  that  time  is  also  evi- 
dent. The  facts  are  all  his,  as  is  the 
power  to  so  group,  arrange  and  enlarge 
upon  them  as  to  form  a  story  of  inter- 
esting plot,  vivid  coloring  and  realistic 
characterization.  Happily,  we  are  not 
bored  by  attempts  at  impressive  de- 
scriptions of  battles  and  campaigns  ;the 
author  does  not  endeavor  to  enlist  our 
sympathies  by  means  of  bloody  con- 
flicts and  startling,  bone-chilling  epi- 
sodes; his  efforts  all  converge  in  the 
aim  of  making  us  feel  the  presence  of 
high-minded,  chivalrous  character  and 
nobility  of  heart.     True,    in    Regina 
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Bowie  is  pictured  a  hardened,  fanatical 
woman,  whose  deeds  and  unqualifiedly 
treacherous  actions  make  her  an  ex- 
ample of  a  type  of  womanhood  with 


events  lends  to  the  tale  a  strong  and 
striking  color,  yet  it  also  possesses  a 
strange  repellant  force  that  leads  us 
to  seek  Tefuge  in  the  contemplation  of 


DO  YOU  PROMISE  SOLEMNLY?"  SHE  INQUIRED 


From  "  The  CUybomes  " 


which  we  least  desire  to  be  brought  the  sweet  and  gentle  Majory  Ware, 
into  contact.     She  is,  in  fact,  a  kind         On    the    whole    the    story  evinces 

of  Becky  Sharp,  and  though  her  per-  force  commingled  with  delicate  charm 

sonality  as  exhibited  in  her  share  of  and  grace  of  literary  finish. 
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DANIEL  EVERTON,  VOLUNTEER  REGULAR 


Mr.  Israel  Putnam,  in  his  romance 
of  the  Philippines, gives  us  an  intimate 
insight  into  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
natives  of  our  new  possessions.  The 
author,  who  has  spent  about  eighteen 
months  on  these  islands  as  an  officer  in 


His  view  of  the  Eastern  problem  is 
a  very  encouraging  one;  he  does  not 
represent  all  Filipinos  as  being  treach- 
erous and  unfriendly  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  he  demonstrates  that  there 
are  conservative  men  of  judgment  who. 


DANIEL  EVERTON  KNEW  WHAT  THE  WRITING  OF  THE  LETTER  HAD  COST 

From  "Daniel  Everton' 


the  United  States  army  and  afterward 
as  a  correspondent  for  a  leading  daily, 
writes  not  from  hearsay,  but  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience.  The 
characters  in  the  book  are  not  taken 
from  the  imaginative  mind  of  the  au- 
thor, but  are  drawn  from  real  life. 


while  they  have  their  moments  of  pa- 
triotism and  patriotic  fervor,  realize 
that  their  countrymen  are  incapable  of 
self-government. 

The  motif  of  the  story  is  an  old  one, 
and  not  at  al  intricate,  but  the  method 
of  treating  it  is  unique  and 
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Mr.  Putnam  is  an  adept  in  the  matter 
of  plot  construction. 

The  book  deals,  for  the  first  time, 
with  the  social  conditions  of  these 
islands  and  raises  the  question  as  to 
what  will  be  the  social  status  of  the 
Filipino:  whether  he  will  intermarry 
with  the  Americans   or  whether  both 


races  will  keep  severely  apart.  The 
volume  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind 
that  has  yet  been  published,  the  style 
being  excellent,  the  dialogue  bright 
and  interesting,  while  the  descriptive 
powers  of  the  author  are  shown  at 
their  best. 

— R.  C. 


THE  SPORT  OF  THE  GODS 


This  small  book  is  probably  the  best 
yet  written  by  Mr.  Paul  Dunbar.  In 
it  is  given  a  picture  of  an  unhappy  ne- 
gro family,  driven  from  a  peaceful 
home  in  the  sunny  South  to  New  York 
by  the  disgrace  of  the  husband  and 
father  who  is  falsely  accused  and 
imprisoned  for  theft.  The  adverse 
destiny  that  seems  to  so  relentlessly 
pursue  the  remaining  members  of  the 
family  in  misfortune  following  upon 
misfortune  is  replete  with  piteous  ap- 
peal and  tragic  pathos,  while  there  is  a 
mighty  moral  lesson  in  the  retribution 
that  overtakes  the  haughty  man  who 
alone  guards  the  secret  of  Berry  Ham- 
ilton's innocence.  It  is  not  the  most 
attractive  picture  of  humanity  to  which 
Mr.  Dunbar  introduces  us.    All  man's 


lower,  meaner  instincts  are  depicted, 
but  they  are  shown  as  the  results  of 
another's  wrong. 

Old  Fanny,  her  husband  and  her  son 
and  daughter  are  but  puppets  in  the 
hand  of  an  overpowering  fate  that 
tosses  them  hither  and  thither  on  the 
seas  of  destruction.  But  through  it 
all  they  are  characters  realistic  and 
lifelike,  and  they  call  forth  all  our 
deepest  emotions  and  teach  us  by  their 
deeds  and  their  words  true  lessons  of 
life. 

Of  Mr.  Dunbar's  style  of  writing 
little  need  be  said.  He  is  a  poet,  and 
the  poet's  qualities  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  graceful,  musical  lines 
that  render  his  prose  fascinating  and 
increase  its  facilities  for  agreeable 
reading. 


ROMAN   BIZNET 


This  is  the  story  of  a  genius,  and 
from  it  we  would  gather  that  Miss 
Pangbom  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
theory  of  the  eccentricity  of  genius. 
The  novel  is  full  of  original  and  in- 
teresting touches,  the  environment  is 
delicately  but  adequately  suggested, 
the  plot  evinces  ingenuity,  though 
scarcely  unusual  power  of  invention, 
while  the  character  sketching  is  clev- 
erly if,  perhaps,  not  any  too  strongly, 
dope. 

The  region  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
the  scene  of  the  story.  A  family  of 
half-breeds  and  their  relations  with 
wealthy  American  neighbors  form  the 
subject  of  the  tale.  The  brutish,  mur- 
derous impulses  of  the  French  Cana- 


dian Indian  combined  with  the  unbal- 
anced mentality  of  genius  as  mani- 
fested in  both  father  and  son  of  the 
Biznet  family,  is  forcibly  delineated,  as 
are  the  other  half-animal,  half-human 
instincts  and  affections  of  this  semi- 
civilized  people.  The  book  is  de- 
cidedly well  written,  with  a  commend- 
able degree  of  interesting  power  and  a 
certain  amount  of  psychological  rea- 
soning. Sometimes  the  characters  be- 
come indistinct  and  shadowy,  some- 
times they  lose  their  "grasping** 
forces,  but  for  the  most  part  they  sus- 
tain themselves  creditably  and  assert 
themselves  persistently  throughout 
the  book.  ^  ^ 
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LOVE    NEVER    FAILETH 


Love  is  the  moving  inspiration  of 
Mr.  Carnegie  Simpson.  In  his  new 
novel  it  is  the  keynote,  its  fire  burns  on 
every  page,  its  light  illumines  every 
letter.  Mr.  Simpson  has  created  a 
charming  story,  and  with  it  he  has 
mingled  a  cleverly  woven  fabric  of 
psychological  reasoning  and  philo- 
sophic discussion.  His  idea  is  to  show 
how  love,  when  once  experienced,  im- 
parts regenerative  force;  how  the  life 
into  which  comes  the  beautiful  passion 
assumes  an  entirely  new  color,  takes  on 


new  responsibilities  and  aims  at  things 
higher. 

The  author  has  sounded  the  depths 
of  the  human  heart  and  has  laid  bare 
some  of  its  most  precious  secrets.  His 
characterization  is  strongly  and  amply 
executed,  but  the  portrayal  of  the  soul 
of  each  of  his  characters  has  been  the 
goal  toward  which  he  has  looked. 

It  is  a  book  with  a  spiritual  "grasp"" 
and  an  ethical  significance.  To  the  ap- 
preciative and  sympathetic  student  of 
humanity  it  will  prove  a  volume  worth 
the  trouble  of  contemplating. 


THE   DIARY   OF   A  GOOSE  GIRL 


Nothing  from  Miss  Wiggins' s  pen 
could  be  less  than  charming.  She  has 
a  buoyancy  of  spirit,  a  g^ace  and  ease 
of  expression,  and  a  sparkle  of  delight- 
ful wit  that  light  up  her  pages  as  with 
sunshine.  The  present  story  is  of  a 
young  English  girl  who  takes  flight 
from  her  home  and  an  unattractive 
lover  and  settles  in  a  small  Sussex 
village,  where  she  takes  to  tending 
geese.  Miss  Wiggins's  sprightly  im- 
agination individualizes  ducks,  geese 
and  chickens  until  they  assume  a  role 


as  important  as  could  human  beings^ 
and  win  quite  as  much  sympathy  from 
the  reader.  Her  love  for  beauty,  too, 
enables  her  to  trace  delicately  the 
country  scenery,  while  her  intimacy 
with  human  nature  and  appreciation 
of  mankind  afford  her  the  opportunity 
for  creating  people  who  are  charm- 
ingly ingenious,  unaffected  and  real. 

Miss  Wiggins  appeals  to  the  reader 
who  loves  daintiness,  grace  and  opti- 
mistic spirit ;  she  not  only  appeals,  but 
she  commands  admiring  appreciation. 


From  "The  Diary  of 
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THE    RESCUE 


This  is  a  deep,  an  impressive,  psy- 
•chological  study.  Without  plot,  with- 
out variety  or  number  of  situation, 
'*The  Rescue"  will,  'tis  true,  make  lit- 
tle, if  any,  appeal  to  the  popular  imag- 
ination. We  do  not  anticipate  seeing  it 
on  the  list  of  best-selling  books ;  never- 
theless, to  the  thinker,  to  the  student 
of  human  nature  and  to  the  lover  of 
real  literature,  the  book  will  prove 
something  of  a  revelation  and  much  of 
a  treasure  1 

Miss  Sedgwick  knows  humanity, 
knows  it  in  all  its  subtle,  changeful, 
unaccountable  and  mysterious  moods. 
More  than  that  she  possesses  the  skill 
to  realistically  embody  her  knowledge 
of  man  and  woman  in  a  form  to  ap- 
pear life-like  and  convincing.  She  dis- 
plays little  ingenuity  or  invention,  but 
we  cannot  think  that  this  is  because 
she  is  devoid  of  those  qualities,  but 
rather  that  her  profound  analysis  of  the 
characters  leaves  little  room  for  con- 
struction and  introduction  of  novel  ep- 
isodes. There  is  a  quiet  tragedy,  how- 
ever, that  impresses ;  there  is  a  pathos 
that  touches ;  there  is  dramatic  height 
reached,  now  and  then,  that  betray  in 
the  author's  genius  those  attributes  and 
powers  that  make  the  brilliant  novel- 
ist. Note  this,  does  it  not  mark  a  dra- 
matic period? 

Damier  did  not  hesitate.  He  sprang  into 
the  carriage.  Not  touching  the  girl,  he 
leaned  over  her.     **  Claire,"  he  said. 

In  an  instant  she  had  started  into  erect- 
ness,  staring  stapefied— too  stupefied  for 
shame  or  anger. 

**  I  have  only  a  moment,"  said  Damier, 
speaking  with  a  clearcut  dryness  of  utter- 
ance. *'  If  you  will  come  back  with  me  and 
marry  M.  Daunay — he  knows  all  and  will 
marry  you— half  of  my  income  is  yours  for 
life." 

After  the  first  stare  she  had  blinked  in 
opening  her  eyes  to  the  light  and  to  the 
sudden  apparition  ;  the  eyes  were  now  fixed 
widely  on  him  ;  they  looked  like  two  deep, 
black  holes. 

*'  It  is  a  bribe,"  she  said. 


"Call  it  so  if  you  will." 

**  It  shows  your  scorn  for  me." 

**  Comprehension  of  you,  rather." 

"And  if  I  don't?" 

**  If  you  don't  I  will  challenge  this  man— 
and  fight  him.  I  am  an  excellent  fencer,  an 
excellent  shot." 

She  looked  at  him,  half  scoffing,  yet  half 
believing.   "Englishmen  don't  fight  duels." 

"This  one  will." 

"He  might  kUl  you." 

"  I  might  kill  him ;  you  would  have  to 
take  the  risk." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  Bien  1  I 
understand,  too.  I  will  fulfill  myself."  She 
half  rose  then  sank  again.  "  How  much  ? " 
He  mentioned  the  sum — not  a  small  one. 
"  Make  it  two- thirds,"  said  Claire,  keeping 
her  dilated  eyes  upon  him  with  an  effect  of 
final  defiant  revelation. 

"Two-thirds,  then,"  he  assented,  in  the 
steadied  voice  of  one  who  does  not  dare 
hurry  indecision.  Yet,  even  now,  she  did 
not  nse. 

"  One  more  condition,  please.  I  do  not 
see  my  mother  again.  Let  us  say,  if  you 
like,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  meet  her." 

"She  has  not  been  told — of  this." 

."Yes,  she  has,"  said  Claire.  "I  wrote 
and  told  her."  There  was  the  satis&ctioD 
of  achievement  in  the  way  she  said  it 
"  O,  yes ;  she  knows." 

"Yet,  even  after  that— your  vengeance, 
I  suppose — I  hardly  dare  make  the  promise 
for  her— she  can  forgive — even  this." 

"Ah,"  and  the  hoarse  note  was  in  Claire's 
voice,  "but  I  can't  take  forgiveness  from 
her.  I  have  left  the  world  where  such  epi- 
sodes as  this  need  forgiveness.  Tolerance 
is  now  all  that  I  will  endure — and  she  will 
never  tolerate.  No  ;  I  will  not  come  with 
you — I  will  not  return  to  M.  Daunay  and  to 
respectability — unless  you  promise  that  I 
shall  never  see  her  again." 

"  I  promise  it,  then,  if  it  is  the  condition." 

'  *  Yon  accept  ?  Bien ! ' '  Claire  sprang  ap, 
and  rippine  an  illustration  from  a  magazine 
she  scribbled  on  the  blank  back:  "Have 
decided,  after  all,  that  I  won't  come," 
transfixed  it  with  a  hat-pin  to  the  cushioned 
back  of  Lord  Epsil's  vacated  seat.  .   .  . 

And  does  not  the  style  show  literary 
grasp  and  literary  finish  ?  Miss  Sedg- 
wick truly  promises  to  become  a  sec- 
ond Eliot.  In  human  interest  she  sur- 
passes Mrs.  Wharton ;  in  skill  of  char- 
acter portrayal  she  excels  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton ;  in  oolish,  culture  and  literary  art, 
she  ranks  along  with  Mr.  Howels. 
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SARITA  THE   CARLIST 


This  is  one  of  Mr.  Marchmont's 
most  clever  stories.  In  it  he  has  pic- 
tured the  political  conditions  of  Spain 
prior  to  the  Spanish-American  war, 
introducing  the  plot  of  the  Carlist  lead- 
ers to  abduct  the  young  King  and  de- 
scribing graphically  the  rescue  of  the 
latter  by  an  Englishman.  The  pictures 
are  vividly  colored  and  move  with  in- 
creasing swiftness.     There  is  an  ad- 


mirable play  of  plot  and  counterplot, 
with  a  charming  little  love  story  wov- 
en in  between. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Marchmont's  charac- 
ters are  full  of  life  and  energy;  the 
hero  and  heroine  slightly  ideal,  the 
hero  especially  succeeding  in  some 
really  remarkable  achievements,  but 
he  has  the  knack  of  interesting,  and 
his  hold  on  the  attention  never  relaxes. 


•THE  REPORT  RANG  OUT  AND  I  REALIZED  THAT  I  WAS  UNHURT 
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STEPHEN    HOLTON 


Mr.  Pidgin  continues  to  be  disap- 
pointing. The  pleasure  excited  by  his 
first  book,  "Quincy  Adatns  Sawyer," 
has  not  a  second  time  been  experi- 
enced. His  latest  work  is  a  temper- 
ance story,  the  hero  of  which  is  a 
youthful  clergyman  whose  self-sacri- 
ficing qualities  are  rather  pronounced 
for  these  disallusioning,  prosaic  days. 
One  thing,  however,  the  author  seems 
determined  to  force  upon  us  and  that 
is  the  sincerity  of  poor  missions.  Sal- 
vation armies,  etc.,  as  opposed  to  the 
hypocrisy  and  lack  of  principle  exist- 
ing in  wealthy,  fashionable  churches. 
The  dissipation  of  rich,  young  New 
Yorkers  is  strikingly  contrasted  with 
the  temperate,  celibate  life  of  the  poor, 
but  earnest,  clergyman.  How  the  first 
leads  to  despair  and  destruction,  the 
second  to  happiness  and  power,  is 
strongly  shown. 

Without  a  doubt  the  book  has  been 
written  with  a  noble-minded,  Idf ty  pur- 
pose, but  the  world  to-day  does  not 
welcome  the  book  with  so  obvious  a 
moral,  and  it  is  probable  that  "Stephen 
Holton"  will  find  but  scant  apprecia- 
tion    outside     the     Sunday    schools. 


<  *  Never  let  me  tag  a  moral  to  a  story,  * ' 
is  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  prayer,  and  a  wise 
one  it  is,  indeed.  Mr.  Pidgin  has  the 
qualities  of  the  novelist.  His  style  is 
firm  and  direct ;  he  is  skillful  in  creat- 
ing backgrounds  and  situations;  he  is 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  humanity 
to  be  able  to  draw  men  and  women 
who  force  their  reality  upon  us.  But  he 
is  an  idealist.  He  has  his  ideal  of  a  hero 
and  he  has  his  ideal  of  a  villain.  The 
former  is  akin  to  perfection ;  the  latter 
is  sadly  antipodal.  When  brought  to- 
gether they  shock  us  by  their  contrast 
and — we  do  not  like  to  be  shocked. 
Somehow,  Stephen  is  too  good  to 
arouse  our  sympathies.  Charlie  is  too 
bad  to  win  our  appreciation.  After  all, 
the  best  characters  in  the  book  are 
Jethro  Judkins  and  Chester  Letii- 
bridge,  who  m.ake  a  decided  approadi 
to  realistic,  pleasing  manhood.  In 
Grandma  Crane  and  Ttam  we  find  two 
interesting,  ancient  characters,  and  in 
their  conversations  discover  something 
of  the  dry  humor  and  sympathetic  wit 
that  delighted  us  in  "Quincy  Adams 
Sawyer." 


THE  COAST  OF  FREEDOM 


There  are  still  remaining  a  few 
pages  of  our  history  as  an  English  col- 
ony upon  which  the  novelist  has  not 
yet  laid  violent  hands.  T^ey  are  rap- 
idly becoming  fewer,  however,  and  to 
atone  for  the  decrease  higher  and 
higher  grows  the  pile  of  historical 
fiction  dealing  with  the  period  or  some 
certain  phase  of  it.  "The  Coast  of 
Freedom'  *  is  at  present  on  the  top  of  the 
pile,  but  such  sovereignty  is  brief,  and 
lasts  but  a  season  or  so  at  the  best.  It 
is  a  good  tale,  too — as  such  tales  go — 
treating  of  the  madness  of  gloomy, 
witch-ridden  Boston  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  her  struggles 
in  the  fetters  of  delusion  and  supersti- 
tion. The  love  story  of  Roger  Verring 


and  the  Little  Maid,  interwoven  witb 
this  narrative  of  cruelty  and  black 
horror,  is  the  more  thoroughly  and 
touchingly  sweet  by  contrast. 

Roger,  while  a  lad,  shipped  on  a 
voyage  to  England,  overhears  a  plot 
tor  the  capture  and  murder  of  a  certain 
maid,  by  a  kinsman  interested  to  se- 
cure her  wealth .  Later  he  learns  of  the 
plot's  partial  success,  for,  while  accom- 
panying Captain  William  Phipps  on 
that  historical  voyage  to  the  West  In- 
dies for  the  recovery  of  the  sunken 
Spanish  galleons  and  their  treasure, 
he  aids  in  the  rescue  of  the  maid  from 
the  pirate  ship  of  her  captor.  She  is 
taken  to  the  province  for  protection, 
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but  in  that  day  it  was  a  sorry  refuge, 
and  a  still  worse  fate  awaits  her.  Her 
un-Puritan  words  and  ways,  as  also 
jealousy  aroused  in  the  heart  of  a  cer- 
tain one  of  the  Boston  maids,  by  rea- 
son of  her  beauty  and  superior  charm, 
set  the  townsfolk  against  her,  and  an 
easy,  almost  an  involuntary,  revenge 
—such  was  the  temper  of  the  time — is 
at  hand.  She  is  accused  of  witch- 
craft and  very  nearly  condemned,  but 
saved  by  the  action  of  the  Governor, 
now  Sir  William  Phipps,  and  spirited 
away  by  Roger,  himself  under  accusa- 
tion for  defending  her.  With  the  pass- 
ing of  the  delusion  and  the  confound- 


ing of  the  plot  against  the  Little  Maid, 
the  tale  ends  happily,  as  a  love  tale 
should,  and  as  it  is  a  pity  that  more  do 
not.  In  passing,  it  shotdd  be  said  that 
"The  Coast  of  Freedom"  contains 
some  remarkably  good  writing,  nota- 
bly in  the  trial  scene,  where  the  inter- 
est is  wrought  to  a  pitch  of  dramatic 
intensity,  and  yet  nowhere  slips  from 
the  controlling  hand  of  the  writer.  She 
is  good  at  description,  too,  as  the  first 
third  of  the  book,  portraying  that  long 
and  difficult  sea  voyage,  the  tropic 
heat,  the  labors,  the  discouragements, 
the  meeting,  the  final,  well-deserved 
success,  all  amply  testify.  — H.  T.  P. 


THE  CATHOLIC 


This  book,  which  the  anonymous 
author  insists  is  a  "picture  of  life"  and 
not  a  novel  with  a  purpose,  has  to 
do  with  the  conversion  of  a  rich,  in- 
tellectual and  well-born  English  wo- 
man from  the  Protestant  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  The  note  of  contrast 
predominates  throughout  the  story. 
Thus  we  have  two  very  different  pros- 
elytes in  Lady  Eva  Fitzgower  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Newark  and  all  sorts 
of  Romanists — the  severe  Cardinal 
Grimsby,  the  cultured  and  winning 
Monsigner  Vancelour   and    the    un- 


pleasant and  oppressive  MacDonald. 
The  author's  attitude  is  impartial,  and 
he  knows,  in  spite  of  some  lapses  of 
taste,  how  to  tell  a  story.  The  book  is 
published  as  a  companion  to  Richard 
Bagot's  two  novels  of  like  sort  and 
shows  so  many  points  of  likeness  to 
Mr.  Bagot's  work  as  to  suggest  him  as 
its  writer.  If  this  is  true,  then  "The 
Catholic"  is  Mr.  Bagot's  most  effective 
and  brightest  book.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
an  interesting  narrative  and  a  convinc- 
ing picture  of  Catholic  society  in  Eng- 
land. —Philadelphia  Press. 


NOVELS    OF 


BuEi.1.  Hampton— The  Rusti^er— To  the  End  of  the  Traii,— 
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BUELL  HAMPTON 


Mr.  Willis  George  Emerson  bids 
fair  to  be  a  desirable  acquisition  to  our 
list  of  able  American  novelists.  His 
first  book,"Buell  Hampton,"is  delight- 
fully thrilling  and  dramatic  and 
abounding    in    unexpected    situations 


and  in  stirring  incidents.  The  work 
is  not  pure  fiction.  Of  it  the  author 
says,  **So  much  is  based  upon  fact  that 
I  scarcely  know  where  history  ceases 
and  fiction  begins."  Many  of  the 
characters  have  been  taken  du-ect  from 
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life,  while  even  the  romance  itself  has 
been  gathered  largely  from  actually 
occurring  events. 

The  scenes  of  the  tale  are  placed  in 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  United 
States  among  vast  cattle  ranches  and 
undulating  prairies,  where  the  high, 
hot  winds  bring  dire  disaster  and  the 
fierce  and  mighty  prairie  fires  leave 
poverty  and  sore  distress  in  their 
wake.  Mr.  Emerson's  personal  ex- 
periences in  these  surroundings  enable 
him  to  give  an  accurate  and  detailed 
picture,  while  his  literary  gift  adds 
vividness  to  graphic  description  and 
supplies  all  the  needed  qualities  to 
form  an  adequate  and  emphatic  back- 
ground. 

The  characters  show  variety  and  in- 


dividuality. They  are  living,  breath- 
ing creations  who  influence  one  an- 
other and  are  influenced  in  accordance 
with  nature's  immutable  laws.  And 
added  to  brilliant  backgroimd  and  able 
characterization  is  purity  and  g^ce  of 
expression  and  commendable  literary 
polish.  The  plot  has  been  ingeniously 
contrived,  the  situations  follow  one  an- 
other with  increasing  rapidity,  devel- 
oping some  of  the  most  unlooked-for 
scenes  and  startling  consummations 
of  action. 

It  is  a  book  that  combines  an  admir- 
able portrayal  of  conditions  with  keen 
romantic  interest,  and  it  carries  us 
along  as  on  an  irresistible  current, 
holding  the  attention  firmly  to  the  end. 


THE  RUSTLER 


This  book  is  a  stirring  tale  of  life 
among  the  cowboys  on  one  of  our 
great  Western  cattle  ranches.  It  is 
founded  on  what  was  known  as  the 
"Rustler  war,"  which  occurred  in  Wy- 
oming several  years  ago,  and  it  is  well 
written,  full  of  action  and  deeds  of 
daring. 

"Jim,"  the  hero,  is  a  typical  "cow- 
puncher,"  one  of  those  men  who,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  are  mild  man- 
nered and  law-abiding,  but  who,  when 
aroused,  become  veritable  roaring 
lions,  seeking  whom  they  may  devour. 


If  he  once  determined  upon  the  doing 
of  a  thing  nothing  could  stop  him,  and 
he  would  surmount  seeming  impossi- 
bilities in  order  to  gain  his  end.  As 
foreman  of  the  randi,  "Jim"  becomes 
enamoured  of  a  beautiful  Eastern  girl, 
who  is  visiting  in  the  West,  and  he 
sets  about  to  win  her,  come  what  may. 
Failing  to  do  this,  he  leaves  the  randh 
and  becomes  a  "rustler ;"  that  is,  a  man 
who  marks  other  men's  cattle  with  his 
own  brand.  The  plot  is  decidedly  new 
and  well  handled,  the  tone  strenuous 
and  the  interest  unresisting. 


TO  THE  END   OF  THE  TRAIL 


For  a  first  novel,  "To  the  End  of  the 
Trail"  displays  a  strength,  activity  and 
realistic  effect  that  is  most  commend- 
able. The  story  is  of  a  Colorado 
ranch  and  mining  camp,  and  possesses 
all  the  freedom  and  out-of-door  at- 
mosphere that  naturally  belong  to 
the  wild  life  of  the  far  West.  It  is 
full  of  swift  movement,  changingscene 
and  significant  situations,  with  lifelike 


characterization  and  interest  well-sus- 
tained throughout.  The  author's  po- 
sition as  mining  engineer  and  mine  su- 
perintendent has  been  peculiarly  fav- 
orable to  the  acquiring  of  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  industrial  and  do- 
mestic life  of  the  Western  farmers  and 
miners,  and  the  picture  that  he  gives 
us  is  replete  with  blended  color  and 
boldly  traced  background.^  i^ 
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Le  Roy  Armstrong  is  one  of  the 
growing  company  of  younger  Ameri- 
can authors  who  have  been  impressed 
with  the  wealth  of  romantic  materials 
lying  still  unused  in  the  annals  of  the 
building  of  the  great  West.  In  "The 
Outlaws"  he  has  brought  to  light  a 
half-forgotten  chapterof  Indiana's  his- 
tory. He  has  taken  the  apparently 
prosaic  record  of  the  building  of  the 
old  Wabash  Canal,  and  has  thrown 
about  the  story  an  idyllic  and  romantic 
atmosphere  that  lends  it  a  new  and 
living  charm. 

Dan  Rank,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  a 
farmer  boy  of  powerful  physique  and 
strong  character,  who  is  seen  just 
emerging  into  manhood  at  a  time  when 
the  Indiana  settlements  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  first  impulse  of  the 
strenuous  epoch  that  has  since  made 
the  greatness  of  the  Middle  West.  The 
canal  was  nearing  completion,  and 
even  then  was  threatened  with  im- 
pending failure  by  the  advancing  rail- 
ways. It  required  a  man  of  masterly 
powers  and  tireless  energy  to  com- 
plete the  work  on  contract  time,  and 
Dan  Rank  was  the  man  of  the  hour. 
How  this  youth  gradually  came  to 
have  the  whole  enterprise  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  how  he  finished  the  work  in 
the  nick  of  time,  in  spite  of  personal 
dangers  and  in  ^ite  of  the  awful  vis- 
itation of  cholera  that  swept  away  or 


stampeded  his  workmen  in  the  last  cru- 
cial weeks,  is  the  burden  of  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's story. 

Woven  in  with  this  theme  is  a  love 
story  and  an  exciting  series  of  en- 
counters with  horse  thieves  or  outlaws, 
as  they  were  called  in  the  early  days. 
Dan  falls  under  suspicion  of  being  one 
of  the  outlaws,  which  fact  gives  rise  to 
many  complications  and  ultimately 
drives  the  hero  into  making  his  for- 
tune by  causing  him  to  join  the  work- 
men on  the  canal.  The  story  of  the 
pursuit  of  the  real  thieves  and  of  their 
ultimate  capture  is  cleverly  woven  in 
with  the  other  threads  of  the  tale  in  a 
way  that  holds  the  interest  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Armstrong  is  especially  success- 
ful in  catching  the  spirit  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  pioneer  life  of  seventy  years 
ago  and  in  giving  a  delicate  and  poetic 
touch  to  his  love  passages.  The  weak- 
est phase  of  his  work  is  in  the  art  of 
construction.  The  journalistic  in- 
stinct for  terseness  and  compression 
has  caused  a  lack  of  what  may  be 
called  connective  tissue.  As  a  result 
it  is  sometimes  hard  to  follow  the  var- 
ious motives  of  action,  and  the  char- 
acters, though  human  and  alive,  are 
more  or  less  sketchy.  Against  these 
defects,  however,  we  have  the  fine  and 
elevated  tone  that  pervades  the  book 
and  the  imremitting  interest  of  its  in- 
cidents. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


OPENINGS  IN  THE  OLD  TRAIL 


The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte 
mingles  an  added  sympathy  and  ten- 
derness of  feeling  with  a  sense  of  keen 
enjoyment  and  irresistible  charm  in  the 
heart  of  the  reader  of  this  new  volume 
of  stories  which  follow  so  closely  upon 
its  author's  decease. 

Mr.  Harte's  tales  of  the  far  West 
need  no  recommendation.  His  accurate 
pictures  of  life  in  those  distant  regions 
of  our  country  have  for  years  delighted 


the  public  and  won  for  their  maker  the 
widespread  admiration  of  the  conti- 
nent. In  "Openings  in  the  Old  Trail" 
we  find  the  same  spontaneity,  the  same 
freshness  and  natural  vigor,  the  same 
genial  humor  and  the  same  poetic 
penetration  that  have  ever  character!  zed 
his  writings.  His  continuance  of  ro- 
mantic feeling,  his  eternal  youthful- 
ness  and  his  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  the  human  heart  are  herein^ evinced 
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in  even  greater  degree  than  in  some  of 
his  best  known  and  earlier  books. 

The  tales  vary  in  tone.  Some  are 
light,  delicately  charming,  glowing 
with  humor  and  sparkling  with  wit. 
Some  are  serious  and  dramatic,  full  of 
life's  subtler  and  deeper  phases,  while 
still  others  are  rare  pastels  of  child  life. 


tender,  poetic,  gently  appreciative  of 
youth  and  inexperience. 

In  literary  grace  this  last  volume  sur- 
passes most  of  Mr.  Harte's  former 
works.  It  has  an  ease  and  polish,  a 
power  and  fascination  that  approaches 
high  art  and  that  indubitably  earns  for 
it  a  station  in  the  ranks  of  "literature." 


IMPORTANT 

v%  J  f\f^  n   A   DUfrc        WlI^UAM  BlaCK — SKETCHES  OF    SOME    Old    BOOKSELLERS— 

UlOtiKArrl  ihb      Meditations  of  an  Autograph  Collector — Sir  Walter 


Besant— Old  Diaries— Mastersingers. 


OF  THE  MONTH 


WILLIAM    BLACK,   NOVELIST 


The  life  of  a  successful  man  of  let- 
ters not  unfrequently  lacks  the  interest 
which  usually  attaches  to  the  ca- 
reer of  men  who  have  become  emi- 
nent in  other  ways  than  by  their 
pens.  In  a  biography  one  looks  for 
incident  and  character,  and  these  are 
best  brought  out  and  illustrated  by  ac- 
tion. Hence,  one  often  finds  the  life 
story  of  a  literary  man  disappointing 
when  compared  with  that  of  a  soldier, 
a  statesman,  or  a  discoverer.  The  lives 
of  most  authors  are  comparatively  un- 
eventful. By  their  works  they  are 
judged,  and  if  one  is  curious  to  know 
them  as  they  have  lived,  it  is  but  the 
interest  one  inevitably  takes  in  the  per- 
sonality of  those  who  have  pleased  and 
instructed  mankind. 

William  Black  typifies  the  modem 
man  of  letters  who  has  attained  fame 
and  fortune  without  experiencing  that 
sordid  struggle  for  existence  which 
makes  some  of  the  saddest  pages  in 
literary  history.  He  was  a  thorough 
Scot,  endowed  with  all  the  strength 
and  limitations  which  that  word  im- 
plies. Early  in  life  he  found  his  true 
forte,  and  after  his  first  successful 
story,  devoted  his  energies  year  after 
year  to  the  production  of  novels,  most 
of  which  have  a  place  in  a  high,  though 
not  the  first,  class  of  English  fiction. 


He  made  money,  but  he  also  made 
friends,  and  one  of  these.  Sir  Wemyss 
Reid,  has  written  a  biography  of  Black 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  Scotch  novelist. 

Bom  in  Glasgow  in  1841,  Black 
spent  his  youth  in  his  native  city,  and 
it  was  there  that  he  made  his  first  at- 
tempt in  literature.  He  went  to  London 
in  his  twenty-second  year  with  the  in- 
tention of  entering  upon  a  literary  ca- 
reer, but,  unlike  most  enthusiasts  who 
woo  the  muses,  he  was  careful  to  se- 
cure a  clerkship  in  advance  in  a  Lon- 
don firm,  and,  with  a  modest  salary  to 
provide  for  necessaries,  he  began  his 
fight  for  recognition  m  the  world  of 
letters.  He  did  not  wait  long,  for  he 
soon  became  connected  with  a  London 
newspaper,  and  while  working  at  his 
vocation  he  produced  a  couple  of  nov- 
els which  were  failures,  but  no  doubt 
gave  their  author  much  valuable  train- 
ing. With  the  appearance  of  "A 
Daughter  of  Heth"  in  1871,  Black  at 
once  rose  to  the  front  rank  of  contem- 
porary novelists.  This  story  struck 
the  tme  note.  It  dealt  with  Scotch 
scenes  and  characters — just  the  things 
that  he  knew  best  and  for  which  he  had 
the  deepest  sympathy.  Succeeding 
stories  confirmed  this  first  success,  and 
for  a  time  Black  was  a  social  lion.  His 
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circle  of  friends  widened,  prosperity 
came  and  his  after  life  was  spent  in  the 
shelter  of  an  ample  income. 

Of  the  many  delightful  novels  which 
Black  wrote,  his  Scotch  stories  are  un- 
doubtedly the  best.  His  studies  of 
scenery  are  drawn  with  an  artistic 
touch  which  few  writers  of  fiction  have 
ever  equaled.  He  had  a  remarkable 
eye  for  natural  objects,  and  the  forms 
of  cloud,  mountain  and  coast  line,  with 
their  varying  lights  and  shades  and 
blending  colors,  are  described  with  a 
vividness  and  accuracy  which  must 
impress  the  most  negligent  reader.  In- 
deed, as  his  biographer  tells  us,  Black 
was  an  extremely  careful  worker.  He 
took  infinite  pains  to  insure  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  descriptions.  He  visited 
the  scenes  of  his  novels  and  studied 
them  long  and  carefully.  He  sought 
to  find  his  characters  in  the  people  he 
met  in  real  life,  and  whatever  faults 
one  may  find  with  plot  and  action, 
there  certainly  are  no  lifeless  figures 
in  Black's  work. 

To  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  this  book  has 
evidently  been  a  labor  of  love.  He  has 
tried  to  tell  us  what  kind  of  man  Black 
really  was,  and  one  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  picture  is  eminently  true.  He 
shows  us  a  man  who  has  been  in  nearly 
all  things  successful  and  happy.  Re- 
served and  shy  with  strangers,  Black 
kept  his  brightest  moods  for  his 
friends.    He  was  fortunate  in  his  do- 


mestic life  and  proved  a  devoted  hus- 
band and  father.  He  loved  the  good 
things  of  the  world,  but  he  preferred 
to  enjoy  them  in  his  own  way.  Fish- 
ing in  Scotland  and  cruising  among 
the  Hebrides  were  his  chief  pleasures. 
His  sympathies  were  as  strong  as  they 
were  limited.  He  visited  Egypt,  but 
found  little  of  interest  in  that  land  of 
the  infinite  past  which  usually  delights 
and  awes  the  traveler.  When  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  however,  he  was 
particularly  impressed  by  what  he  saw 
of  the  West.  The  frontiersmen,  the 
Indians  and  the  Rockies  especially  in- 
terested him,  and  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  spoke  of  them  with  enthusi- 
asm. His  good  feeling  towards  Amer- 
ica was  substantially  returned,  as 
Black's  novels  were  probably  more 
popular  here  in  his  later  years  than 
they  were  in  England. 

Sir  Wemyss  Reid  has  performed  his 
task  with  credit.  He  has  made  a  very 
readable  book,  and  while  he  expresses 
without  reserve  his  intense  admiration 
for  his  friend,  he  calls  attention  to  de- 
fects and  limitations  with  a  candor 
which  awakens  respect  for  his  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things.  The  book,  too, 
has  the  merit  of  a  clear  and  finished 
diction,  which  ought  to  make  it  doubly 
welcome  to  readers  who  preserve  a 
memory  of  the  charming  stories  of 
William  Black. 

Albert  S.  Henry. 


SKETCHES    OF    SOME    BOOKSELLERS    OF    THE    TIME    OF 
DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 


Last  year  Mr.  Marston  published 
his  readable  little  volume,  entitled 
"Sketches  of  Booksellers  of  Other 
Days,"  and  he  now  follows  it  with  a 
somewhat  more  valuable  work, 
"Sketches  of  Some  Booksellers  of  the 
Time  of  Dr.  Johnson."  The  two  to- 
gether form  a  complete  collection  of 
biographies  of  booksellers  of  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  the 
last  volume  dealing  particularly  with 


booksellers  that  were  well  known  to 
Doctor  Johnson  and  who  had  import- 
ant and  numerous  business  transactions 
with  him,  hence  the  title  that  theauthor 
has  given  it.  Most  of  the  men  sketched 
here  were  intimately  connected  with 
Johnson,  notably  among  them  his 
father,  Michael  Johnson;  Andrew 
Millar,  of  whom  the  doctor  says,  "I  re- 
spect Millar;  he  has  raised  the  price 
of  literature;"    Thomas  Davies,  who 
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introduced  Boswell  to  Johnson; 
Thomas  Osborne,  whom  Johnson  felled 
with  a  folio,  and  Robert  Dodsley,  who 
paid  the  author  lo  pounds  for  "Lon- 
don/' 

There  are  many  little  anecdotes  and 
incidents  of  interest  in  the  relations  of 
the  great  literary  man  and  his  book- 
seller friends,  and  it  is  upon  these  that 
Mr.  Marston  dilates  and  by  their  nar- 
ration adds  much  of  attractiveness  to 
his  volume.  True,  he  does  give  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  chief  events 
and  facts  in  the  lives  of  his  subjects 
but  one  can  clearly  see  that  their  diar- 


acters  and  personalities  to  him  derive 
their  chief  importance  from  their 
contact  with  the  greater  personality 
of  the  genius.  Numerous  letters  that 
were  written  to  them  by  the  doctor  are 
here  reprinted  and  servetoreveatto  us 
the  natures  of  both  the  writer  and  the 
addressed.  Johnson's  many  eccentrici- 
ties are  as  apparent  and  delightful  as 
ever.  Indeed,  sometimes  Mr.  Mars- 
ton  becomes  so  absorbed  in  these  that 
he  almost  forgets  the  men  of  whom  he 
starts  out  to  speak,  but  such  lapses  are 
easily  forgiven  when  one  considers  the 
enjoyment  they  afford. 


MEDITATIONS  OF  AN  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTOR 


Here  is  a  collector  who  enjoys  his 
collection  keenly,  who  has  made  it 
with  fond  persistence,  with  an  increas- 
ing and  elastic  knowledgfe  that  is 
ready  to  confess  its  lack  or  exult  in  a 
new  addition.  .The  personality  of  the 
collector  who  sits  in  his  library  and 
chats  with  his  reader  has  a  pleasant 
and  companionable  lifelikeness.  He  is 
the  centre  of  the  group  of  the  great 
about  him,  who  live  for  him,  and  in 
his  book  for  us  while  with  him,  in  the 
fragments  of  their  handwriting  which 
he  has  made  his  own.  But  the  charm 
of  his  possessing  them  lies  in  giving 
them  again  in  this  fashion  to  the  world. 

There  are  more  autograph  collectors 
than  are  known,  although  the  race  is 
great  and  its  branches  manifold.  Even 
his  colleagues  in  the  art  and  science 
will  covet  Mr.  Joline's  volume  of 
cheerful  and  cultured  chat  about  his 
autographs.  He  insists  that  he  is 
in  '^advancing  years,"  and  calls  these 
his  "Mediations."  It  is  a  leisurely 
and  scholarly  word,  and  a  good  enough 
title  for  a  book,  but  the  truth  is  that  the 
author  makes  his  reader  feel  so  much 
a  companion,  a  vis-a-vis,  that  these 
should  be  called  at  least  Meditations  a 
deux. 

The  author  is  genuinely  an  author 
of  the  old  sort,  one  who  reads  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  classics  and  has 
convictions  about  style.       But  he  is 


none  the  less  gifted  with  modem  con- 
versational urbanity  in  print — a  matter 
to  speak  more  of  were  tfiere  space.  He 
knows  some  things  which  are  revealed 
unto  lovers  of  literature  and  are  hid 
from  collectors  who  lack  that  blessing 
and  grace. 

Mr.  Joline  deplores  the  fate  that 
must  befall  autograph  collectors  be- 
fore "the  t)rpewriting  mania."  He 
makes  comment  that  our  great  men  do 
not  write  letters  now,  but  dictate  their 
thoughts  to  stenographers;  "and  one 
cannot  even  be  sure  that  the  machine- 
made  affair  is  not  signed  by  a  secretary 
with  a  rubber  stamp."  He  reviles  the 
typewriter  as  "the  discourager  of  au- 
tographic enterprise,  the  g^ve  of  ar- 
tistic collecting,  the  tomb  of  ambition," 
and  vows  that  there  is  an  eminent 
Judge  in  New  York  who  does  his  own 
typewriting,  printing  his  signature 
with  it  and  tlien  "has  the  hardihood" 
to  put  beside  that  typewritten  name 
"X,  his  Mark."  It  is  legal,  but  truly 
"could  depravity  be  carried  further?" 

Our  author  is  an  artistic  collector, 
one  who  knows  not  the  ways  of  that 
bore  and  pest  righteously  called  the 
"autograph  fiend."  He  is  guiltless  of 
the  fault  of  writing  to  the  famous  to 
extort  an  "A.  L.  S.,"  and  he  can  ex- 
change at  times  with  genuine  pleasure. 

Popuar  ignorance  has  long  sup- 
posed that  "merely  a  signature"  was 
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an  autograph  in  the  collector's  sense. 
After  Whittier  died  a  writer  for  a 
Boston  newspaper  went  to  the  little 
hotel  where  the  poet  used  to  stay 
when  he  came  into  town  from  Ames- 
bury,  to  interview  a  lady  who  had 
many  letters  from  him.  She  told  sev- 
eral characteristic  anecdotes  of  her 
friend,  then  said,  in  all  sincerity : 

"I  would  offer  to  give  you  one  of 
Mr.  Whittier's  autographs,  but  I  have 
already  cut  all  I  had  off  his  letters  to 
me  to  give  to  people.'* 

Mr.  Joline  mourns  the  mutilation  of 
a  letter  written  by  Jonathan  Swift  in 
1772,  which  is  in  his  possession,  minus 
the  signature.  He  declares  that  if  he 
could  find  the  miscreant  who  cut  off 
the  last  line  he  "would  put  him  to  the 
torture,  would  decree  that  he  should 
read  the  official  records  of  the  rebel- 
lion ;"  but  he  "supposes  that  the  crim- 
inal is  dead  and  suffering  in  some  ap- 
propriate comer  of  Inferno."  Of 
course,  this  good  collector  will  never 
encounter  him ! 

One  of  Mr.  Joline's  two  letters  from 
Hawthorne  was  written  in  Liverpool 
in  May,  1854 : 

Dear  Mr.  Howitt,  I  thank  you  for  your 
kind  little  note,  and  assure  you  that  no 
commendation  was  ever  sweeter  to  me  than 
your  own ;  for  I  have  known  Mrs.  Howitt 
and  yourself  a  very  long  while,  and  have 
spent  a  great  many  happy  hours  over  your 
books.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Fields,  has  just 
sent  me  a  work  of  your  daughter's,  which  I 


have  not  yet  had  time  to  read.  I  hear 
praises  of  it  on  all  hands.  I  shall  not  leave 
England  without  seeing  yon,  and  I  am  glad 
that  you  wish  to  see  me. 

Here  is  Miss  Mitford's  dispraise  of 
the  Father  of  His  Country  in  her  own 
hand. 

What  disenchanting  things  these  auto- 
graphs are  1  When  I  was  at  Clifton  my 
friend'  Mr  Johnson  brought  to  show  Misa 
James  some  American  signatures.  Amongst 
them  was  a  correspondent  of  General 
Washington's.  Washington  was  a  Virginian, 
remember,  and  they  are  all  horse-jockeys, 
and  this  series  of  letters  from  the  great 
patriot  contains  as  notable  an  endervor  to 
**do*'  an  acquaintance  in  the  sale  of  an 
English  horse  as  ever  figured  in  the  annala 
of  Newmarket.  I  have  no  great  fancy  for 
the  celebrated  personage  in  question.  He 
was  much  too  cold  and  calculating  for  me. 

There's  Miss  Mitford's  idea  of 
Washington.  The  possessor  of  this 
letter  can  not  endure  her,  although  he 
cherishes  her  autographs. 

He  has  Bums  and  Ruskin,  Charlotte 
Bronte's  "Lord  Doruo,"  a  childish 
manuscript  which  he  wisely  refuses  to 
the  publishers;  Charles  Lamb,  Na- 
poleon the  Little,  Pope,  Addison,  and 
a  great  many  of  the  Signers.  To  have 
a  full  set  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  is  the  first  and 
last  and  the  besetting  ambition  of  the 
true  collector  of  autographs  in  these 
United  States  of  America. 

— N.  Y.  Mail  and  Express. 


SIR   WALTER   BESANT 


"The  Autobiography  of  Sir  Walter 
Besant"  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing, 
most  unassuming  pieces  of  self-biog- 
raphy that  has  appeared  for  many 
a  long  day.  It  is  simplicity  itself, 
and  brings  us  face  to  face  with  its 
kindly  and  genial  author.  Sir  Walter 
has  employed  an  unaffected,  personal, 
reminiscent  style  in  the  writing  of  the 
work  and  has  managed  most  success- 
fully to  put  himself,  his  whole  self, 
into  the  book.  His  naturally  graceful 
expression  has  been  deftly  used,  while 
the  qualities  that  went  to  make  the 
popular  novelist  have  here  evinced 
themselves  in  the  interesting  and  at- 


tractive construction  and  in  the  mag- 
netic power  to  hold  the  reader's  at- 
tention. 

The  least  meritorious  part  of  the 
work  has  been  done  by  the  editor,  who 
has  somewhat  clumsily  handled  the 
material  and  by  his  awkwardness  ef- 
faced many  of  those  most  delightfully 
intimate  touches.  Notwithstanding, 
the  work  contains  a  well-drawn  por- 
trait of  a  noble  man,  of  his  laborious 
life  and  his  significant  achievement, 
while  through  it  all  permeates  the 
broad,  sympathetic  spirit  that  so  soon 
attracts  to  itself  the  appreciation  and 
love  of  the  reader.  ^^^^^^  ^yGoOgle 
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It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  little  unfair 
to  expect  that  this  volume  should  prove 
-quite  so  interesting  as  the  author's  pre- 
vious collection  of  "Reminiscences," 
but  indeed  it  falls  little  short  of  it. 
There  is  the  same  genial,  unaffected 
style,  the  same  wealth  of  incident  and 
moving  scenery,  the  same  wonderful 
variety  of  character  to  be  met  with.  To 
mention  even  a  quarter  of  the  eminent 
beings,  ranging  from  royalty  to  mere 
commoners,  whose  acquaintance  is  to 
be  made  in  these  pages  would  tax  our 
review  columns  to  the  utmost.  At 
every  turn  we  jostle  a  familiar  char- 
acter, and  not  only  their  number  but 
their  variety  is  prodigious.  The  au- 
thor seems  to  have  met,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, every  man  and  woman  of 
mark  in  every  calling  in  life.  In  poli- 
tics we  have  Lord  Beasonsfield,  Mr. 
Gladstone^  Prince  Bismarck,  Lord 
Rosebery,  Lord  Dufferin,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Lord  Northbrook,  Sir  William 
Harcourt;  in  literature,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Sala,  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton Aide,  "Ouida,"  Mrs.  Hodgson 
Burnett,  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Parker,     Mr.  Zangwill;    in  art, 


Lord  Leighton,  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  Mr. 
G.  F.  Watts,  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Mr. 
George  H.  Boughton,  Mr.  Phil  May; 
among  actors,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Miss 
Ellen  Terry,  Mrs,  Langtry,  Mr. 
Charles  Wyndham,  Miss  Mary  Moore, 
Miss  Fanny  Brough,  Mr.  Arthur  Ben- 
son ;  in  the  Church,  Bishop  Creighton, 
the  Dean  of  Gloucester,  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, Cardinal  Newman,  and  the  au- 
thor's great  friend,  the  Rev.  Sidney 
Propert.  These  names  are  selected  at 
random,  but  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
vast  range  of  Lord  Ronald  Gower's 
acquaintance.  To  members  of  the  no- 
bility there  is,  of  course,  constant  ref- 
erence. Of  her  late  Majesty  he  has 
many  touching  remembrances  to  give. 
On  the  death  of  his  sister,  in  1880, 
she  wrote  him  a  most  sympathetic 
letter  which  reveals  in  almost  every 
line  the  thorough  kindliness  and  wo- 
manliness of  her  disposition.  The  vol- 
ume contains  a  frontispiece  portrait 
of  the  author  and  several  other  illus- 
trations, which  greatly  enhance  its  in- 
terest. In  its  perusal  the  reader  may 
spend  several  pleasurable  hours. 
— London  Publishers'  Circular. 


MASTERSINGERS 


A  volume  of  essays  on  musical  top- 
ics by  an  English  writer  has  many 
sources  of  interest.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  undeniably  some  difference  be- 
tween the  general  attitude  of  English 
critics  and  that  of  Americans  toward 
some  of  the  influential  musical  products 
of  recent  times.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
either  party  is  wholly  right.  Perhaps 
the  future  will  show  that  both  are  mis- 
taken in  many  vital  matters.  But  the 
simple  fact  that  Slavonic  music  came 
into  general  recognition  in  this  country 
sooner  than  it  did  in  England,  while  at 
present  the  British  seem  inclined  to 
overaccentuate  praise  of  Tschaikow- 
sky's  sixth  symphony,  while  not  per- 
ceiving the  true  greatness  of  some  of 


his  other  works,  suggests  the  advisa- 
bility of  noting  the  comments  of  both 
nations  on  contemporaneous  music. 

Again   American    writers     seldom 
find  much  in  the  works  of  British  com- 

?osers  to  arouse  their  enthusiasm, 
'hey  usually  speak  of  these  composi- 
tions as  academically  good,  but  with- 
out the  evidences  of  real  inspiration. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  interesting  to 
read  what  an  English  critic  has  to  say 
of  some  of  them.  Mr.  Filson  Young,  in 
this  volume,  has  written  with  S)mipathy 
of  Villier  Stanford,  an  Irish  composer, 
and  this  essay  is  by  no  means  the  least 
valuable  of  his  papers.  Other  subjects 
of  moment  which  have  evoked  expres- 
sions  of   opinion  frorn  him   are  the 
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**  Pastoral"  symphony  of  Beethoven, 
Bach's  organ  fugues,  Mozart's  re- 
quiem, Tschaikowsky's  Symphonic 
Pathetique,"  Wagner's  "Tristan  und 
Isolde,"  and  Hector  Berlioz. 

These  essays  are  the  work  of  a 
thoughtful  lover  of  the  best  in  musical 
art.  It  matters  little,  therefore,  whether 
one  agrees  with  him  in  all  the  details 
of  his  views.  The  main  point  is  that 
he  has  views  and  that  they  are  of  a  na- 
ture to  stimulate  thought  about  music. 
The  essay  on  a  musical  subject  is  too 
rare  a  bird  to  be  approached  recklessly. 
The  passing  reviews  of  the  daily  news- 


papers, or  the  more  pretentious  but 
none  the  less  inadequate  screeds  of  the 
weeklies,  are  the  chief  critical  consid- 
eration of  musical  art.  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  some  one  occasionally  pens 
a  careful  and  studied  essay  on  some 
one  of  the  important  topics  of  the  time. 
The  symphonies  of  Beethoven  and  the 
fugues  of  Bach  are  for  all  time,  and 
no  discussion  of  them  can  well  be  re- 
garded as  belated.  Mr.  Filson  discusses 
such  topics  with  insight  and  feeling, 
and  his  views  are  sudb  as  to  help  the 
passing  music  lover  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  music. 

— N.Y.  Times  Saturday  Review, 


CORONATION      "  ^^^^  coronation  of  a  king,  by  M.  F.  Johnston,  pages  279— 

**The    Pageant   and   Ceremony   of   the   Coronation,'*    by 

Charles  Eyre  Pascoe,  pages  291— *♦  The  Coronation  Service," 
B  O  O  K  S  BY  J.  H.  Pemberton,  pages  132— *'The  Bairns  Coronation 
Book." 


These  four  works  cover  each  a  dif- 
ferent phase  of  the  coronation  cere- 
mony. In  the  first,  Mr.  Johnston  takes 
up  the  general  subject  of  coronations. 
In  the  second,  Mr.  Pascoe  describes  all 
the  acts  and  incidents  on  the  succes- 
sion of  an  English  King  from  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  Council  to  the  cor- 
onation. In  the  third,  Mr.  Pemberton 
presents  the  form  of  a  coronation  serv- 
ice with  historical  notes.  The  fourth 
is  a  child's  history  of  the  service  and 
coronation  in  words  of  one  syllable. 

All  four  of  these  works  are  made 
for  the  occasion,  and  no  one  of  them 
takes  up  the  subject  with  more  than 
the  usual  investigation  incident  to  the 
occasional  volume.  Mr.  Johnston  has 
traveled  farther  afield  than  the  English 
ceremony  alone,  to  which  he  devotes 
his  book.  His  introductory  chapter 
tells  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  work 
of  coronation,  the  banquet,  the  Court 
of  Claims,  at  which  the  right  of  vari- 
ous persons  to  appear  at  the  corona- 
tion is  decided  at  the  beginning  of  each 
reign,  and  the  special  preparation 
necessary  at  Westminster  Abbey.  The 


coronation  ceremony  of  England  is,  as 
Mr.  Johnston  says,  the  oldest  known, 
and  has  now  been  in  operation  for  900 
years.  It  rests  upon  the  mediaeval  cus- 
tom of  elevating  the  King,  which  be- 
gan with  the  Franks  some  400  years 
before  the  first  King  was  crowned  in 
England.  Some  record  exists  in  re- 
gard to  each  coronation,  and  after 
summarizing  these  in  chapters  whose 
statements  are  drawn  from  familiar 
authorities,  Mr.  Johnston  discusses 
the  regalia,  with  references  to  the  re- 
galia of  other  nations,  the  costumes  of 
the  newly-made  King  and  of  the  vari- 
ous orders.  The  book  closes  with  a 
description  of  the  coronations  of  other 
nations,  including  that  of  France,  of 
Napoleon  and  the  Shah.  His  volume  is 
the  general  information  work  of  the 
familiar  magazine  article  standard. 

Mr.  Pascoe  has  addressed  himself 
in  the  spirit  of  the  English  essay  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  to  the  task  of 
enlightening  American  as  well  as  Eng- 
lishmen, Scotchmen  and  Irishmen,  as 
to  the  character  and  ceremony  of  the 
crowning  of  an  English  King.^^^m{^ 
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guage  that  is  intended  to  be  studiously 
light  and  which  is,  in  consequence, 
often  stupidly  heavy,  Mr.  Pascoe,  after 
an  introduction  on  nothing  in  particu- 
lar, discusses  all  the  successive  step*** 
by  which  an  English  King  is  mstalle  1, 
the  order  in  Council,  the  proclamation, 
the  opening  of  the  first  Parliament  and 
the  coronation  itself.  His  chapters  de- 
scribe who  has  a  right  to  be  present, 
the  different  orders  of  peerage,  the 
route  of  the  procession,  the  Abbey  and 
the  ceremony.  The  order  of  service 
closes  the  book.  Here,  again,  there  lis 
manifestly  no  effort  to  do  more  than 
cite  the  usual  authorities,  present  the 
usual  facts,  although  the  subject  is 
covered  fully  and,  except  in  some  mi- 
nute details,  is  accurate. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Pemberton  has 
addressed  himself  to  the  special  task 
of  presenting  the  coronation  service. 
After  discussing  its  character  and  its 
three  parts — Recognition,  Unction 
and  Communion — the  form  used  in 
Victoria's  case  is  reprinted  from  the 
officia  record  in  1838.  Historical  notes 
follow  and  a  summary  is  made  of  each 
coronation  from  the  days  of  Mary, 
where  a  precise  ritual  record  begins. 


A  pamphlet  which  discusses  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  I  is  also  reprinted.  Tbe 
result  is  a  convenient  book  of  reference 
which  lacks  the  general  description 
present  in  the  other  volumes.  The 
actual  order  to  be  used  at  Edward 
VH's  coronation  was  determined  af- 
ter these  books  were  prepared. 

This  small  child's  book,  with  its 
broad,  colored  illustrations,  which 
completes  this  list,  is  simply  written 
and  will  undoubtedly  play  a  beneficial 
purpose  in  instructing  and  interesting 
chidren. 

The  standard  authorities  on  this 
subject  are  the  volumes  issued  by  the 
Bradshaw  Society  , the  **  Westminster 
Missal,"  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Wickbam 
Legg.  "Three  Coronation  Orders," 
edited  by  the  same  competent  hand, 
and  Mr.  Wordsworth's  "Coronation 
of  King  Charles  I."  Six  months  ago 
their  texts  were  united  in  a  single  vol- 
ume by  Mr.  Leopold  Wickham  Legg, 
and  Mr.  Douglas  MacCane  has  made 
them  the  subject  of  a  work  which  may 
be  added  to  those  above,  "The  Great 
Solemnity  of  the  Coronation." 

— T.  W. 


BOOKS     THAT 

-«T.»»  ^^  ^»wT^  Forest  Neighbors— The  Deer  Family— More  Tales  of 
TELL  OF  THE  the  birds— practical  forestry  — The  Brook  Book- 
Among  the  Night  Peole. 

NATURE   WORLD 


The  early  summer  shows  a  goodly 
increase  in  those  charming  little  sketch 
books  of  nature  life  that  are  so  appro- 
priate at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
the  trees  are  newly  green,  when  the 
grass  is  once  more  smooth  and  velvety 
and  the  woods  and  fields  are  robing 
themselves  in  festival  attire.  It  is 
but  mete  at  this  time  that  we  should  go 
forth  and  greet  them,  like  Chaucer, 
falling  down  upon  our  knees  to  bid 


the  wild  flowers  welcome. 

Mr.  William  Davenport  Hulbert,  in 
an  attractive,  profusely  illustrated  vol- 
ume, entitled,  ''  Forest  Neighbors," 
writes  us  of  a  lovely  little  lake 
upon  whose  borders  he  lived  for  some 
years  when  a  boy,  and  where  he  and 
his  sister  made  the  acquaintance  of 
squirrels,  beavers,  trout,  wild  cats,  por- 
cupines, deer  and  numerous  other  na- 
tives of  the  streams  and  forests.  Mr. 
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Hulbert's  book  is  a  treasure-house  of 
dainty,  delicately  traced  descriptions, 
appealing  anecdotes  of  nature's  wild, 
free  creatures  and  amusing,  interest- 


and  poetic,  mingled  their  forces  of  re- 
freshing inspiration  and  shed  abroad 
their  gentle,  rejuvenating  influences. 
Probably  something  of  this  all-pervad- 


'  THE  BUCK  WAS  NEARING  THE  PRIME  OF  LIFE  " 

From  "Forest  Neighbors  * 


ing  sketches  of  life  in  this  beautiful, 
romantic  and  uninhabited  district, 
where  swamps  and  forest  pools,  cool 
glades  and  shady    woods,    abandoned 


ing  and  poetic  spirit  has  lodged  itself 
in  Mr.  Hulbert,  for  his  exquisite  pas- 
sages of  scenic  description  are  true 
prose  poetry,  while  his  sketches 
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mal  life  evince  not  only  the  accuracy 
of  close  and  constant  observation  but 
they  display  as  well  the  sympathetic, 
appreciative  touches  of  a  true  lover  of 
nature  and  of  nature's  offspring.     The 


With  this  breath  from  the  sylvan 
world  comes  "The  Deer  Family,"  a 
more  prosaic,  though  little  less  inter- 
esting, volume,  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  various  other  prominent  hunters. 


fi  tgiiWn^tig  jqoAit 


HE  TRIED  JUMPING  OUT  OF  THE  WATER 


From  ''Forest  Nelghbon* 


book  is  like  a  fresh  breeze  from  the 
mountains,  or  a  sparkling  brooklet 
from  the  cool,  damp  woodlands,  and 
one  cannot  read  it  without  experienc- 
ing the  most  delicious  sense  of  refresh- 
ment. 


This  book  belongs  to*  *  The  Sportsman 's 
Library  Series  *  *  and,  as  is  perfectly  nat- 
ural, has  been  written  from  a  sports- 
man's point  of  view.  It  deals  chiefly 
with  the  possibilities  now  existent  for 
pursuing    game,  describing    the  best 
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districts  for  hunting  and  giving  the 
habitat  and  peculiarities  of  the  deer 
and  antelope,  bringing  in,  incidentally, 
notes  of  interest  concerning  various 
expeditions  in  which  the  authors  have 
taken  part. 


"More  Tales  of  the  Birds,"  by  Mr. 
W.  Warde  Fowler,  is  written  in  the 
form  of  short,  breezy  stories,  in  which 
are  introduced  the  various  common 
English  birds.  Mr.  Fowler  shows  a 
keen  knowledge  of  bird  characteris- 
tics, and  with  skilful  pen,  he  has  set 
forth  the  diflferent  important  periods 
in  bird  life,  thus  presenting  a  valuable 
amount  of  information  as  well  as  thor- 
oughly interesting,  and  awakening  in 
the  reader  a  delight  in  those  small 
"songsters  of  the  air,"  such  as  was 
probably  never  awakened  before. 

It  is  such  books  as  this,  which  com- 
bine accurate  statement  with  attract- 
ing force  that  are  bringing  to  pass  an 
increased  zeal  in  the  study  of  nature 
among  people  in  general.  Grasp  a  read- 
er's attention  and  he  will  unconscious- 
ly, as  it  were,  absorb  the  knowledge 
that  you  have  so  deftly  woven  in  amid 
your  matter.  Mr.  Gifford  has  aimed 
to  accomplish  this  end  in  his  new 
work,  "Practical  Forestry,"  which 
very  simply  and  agreeably  includes 
those  portions  of  the  science  and  art 
of  forestry  that  are  of  importance  to 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  beginner.  It  is 
a  work  that  will  appeal  to  the  public 
as  worth  perusal  and  that  will  also 
prove  sufficiently  practical  to  be  a 
guide-book  to  the  owner  of  a  wood- 
land tract,  to  the  farmer  or  to  the 
country  gentleman.  Mr.  Gifford  has 
had  a  wide  choice  in  the  selection  of 
his  material.  The  range  has  been  al- 
most limitless,  but  he  has  wisely  and 
discriminately  chosen  the  most  essen- 
tial and  elucidating  points  which,  to- 


gether with  numerous  illustrations, 
form  one  of  the  best,  most  practical 
and  most  comprehensive  authorities  on 
the  subject. 

The  position  of  Mrs.  Mary  Rogers- 
Miller  as  a  teacher,  lecturer  and  writer 
connected  with  the  Nature  Study  Bu- 
reau at  Cornell  is  sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  authenticity  of  her  book,  at  least. 
But,  barring  accuracy  of  fact  and  ob- 
servation, we  can  find  few  works  more 
charming  than  this  little  "Brook 
Book."  Mrs.  Miller  takes  a  typical 
brook  and  follows  its  changefully  ca- 
pricious, captivating  moods  through- 
out the  various  seasons.  To  her  a  brook 
is  symbolic  of  life — "the  best  kind  of 
human  life — ^the  steep  hillside  of 
youth,  the  wild  dash,  the  splashing 
through  and  under  and  between  diffi- 
culties, the  firm,  steady  flow  down  the 
gradual  slope  of  middle  age — finally 
die  safe  and  tranquil  passing  into  the 
unknown." 

Mrs.  Miller  has  thoroughly  studied 
a  brook,  studied  it  in  spring,  when  its 
waters  were  bustling  with  the  activity 
of  their  myriad  inhabitants ;  studied  it 
in  the  warmth  of  summer,  when  it 
swarmed  with  numberless  insects; 
studied  it  in  fall  and  winter,  when  it 
gradually  g^ew  cool,  then  cold,  then 
ice-covered.  Not  a  page  but  is  replete 
with  attractive,  valuable  knowledge, 
not  a  line  but  throbs  with  life  and  nat- 
ural buoyancy. 


Even  the  children  are  not  forgotten- 
among  the  nature  books.  Clara  Dill- 
ingham Pierson  writes  of  the  little 
creatures  that  stir  abroad  at  night,  of 
the  mice,  the  moths,  the  fireflies,  and 
the  mole.  The  book  is  full  of  the  ap- 
preciation of  child  life  and  child  need, 
and  many  little  folks  will  no  doubt 
derive  boundless  enjoyment  from  it  as- 
well  as  learn  from  it  their  first  lesson 
in  natural  history. 
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A.  Talb  of  Trub  Love— The  Buried  Tempi^e— Scientific 
Study  of  Poetry— The  Italian  Renaissance. 


A  TALE  OF  TRUE  LOVE  AND  OTHER  POEMS 


The  merits  of  Mr.  Austin's  verse 
are  but  slight  at  best,  nevertheless  in 
his  latest  volume  of  poems  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  some  few  line^  of 
undeniable  beauty.  As  is  frequently 
the  case  in  collections  of  poetry,  the 
chief  work,  and  that  which  gives  the 
volume  its  title,  is  the  very  least  com- 
mendable of  all.  "A  Tale  of  True 
Love"  is  a  lengthy,  monotonous  com- 
position that  neither  inspires  by  its 
thought  or  attracts  by  its  form  of  ex- 
pression. 'Tis  a  tale  as  old  as  the 
world,  and  is  in  no  way  improved  by 
the  limp,  lack-of-force  manner  in 
which  it  is  told.  The  effect  is  one 
that  serves  only  to  bore  its  readers  and 
to  lower  the  general  estimate  of  its 
author's  power.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  poems  in  the  book  that  do 
deserve  the  name.  These  are  lyrical 
in  character  and  seem  much  better 
suited  to  Mr.  Austin's  capabilities. 
Among  them  is  "In  the  Forum,"  a  de- 
lightful bit  of  mellow  harmony  that 
rings  with  the  spirit  of  the  past  ard 
liolds  the  ear  by  its  exquisite  rhythm. 
Listen : 


The  gods  have  passed  by,  one  by 
one,  and  the  poet  is  impressed  by  the 
reality  of  their  presence. 
**  You  cannot  kill  the  gods,**  he  says,  "they 

stm 

Reclaim     the    thrones  where    once    they 

reigned, 
Rehaunt  the  groves,  remount. the  rill, 
And  renovate  their  rites  profaned. 

Diana's  hounds  still  lead  the  chase. 

Still  Neptune's  strident  crests  the  sea. 

And  still  man's  spirit  soars  through  space 

On  feathered  heels  of  Mercury. 
*    *    * 

\Vhat    though    their    temples    strew    the 

ground. 
And  to  the  ruin  owls  repair. 
Their  home,  their  haunt,  is  all  around; 
They  drive  the  cloud,  they  ride  the  air." 

Alfred  Austin  is  no  genius,  surely, 
but  he  by  no  means  deserves  the  full 
measure  of  sneers  with  which  popular 
opinion  has  greeted  him.  He  has  not 
yet  descended  to  the  puerility  of 
Wordsworth  at  his  worst,  even  though 
he  cannot  approach  the  latter  at  his 
best.  Were  he  not  laureate  of  Eng- 
land he  might  pass  as  a  minor  poet  of 
some  merit,  but  as  successor  to  Tenny- 
son he  is  truly  most  disappointing  and 
unsatisfactory. 


THE    BURIED   TEMPLE 


M.  Maeterlinck  writes  for  those  who 
can  and  will  think ;  he  writes  for  those 
to  whom  life  is  fraught  with  an  all- 
absorbing  .purpose  ;  he  writes  for  those 
whose  one  high  goal  is  to  achieve  a 
lofty  ideal  of  character.  Modem  so- 
ciety grows  in  complexity ,  individual- 
ly, man  has  greater  responsibilities, 
but  with  this  increase  in  responsibility 
comes  a  decrease  in  the  chances  for  a 
remarkable  and  characteristic  career. 
Heroism  is  coming  to  reside  in  the 
soul  of  man,  ungarnished,  mayhap  un- 
seen and  unrespected  save  by  the  pen- 


etrating— yet  existing,  and  consisting 
in  the  patient  and  manful  meeting  of 
the  everyday  trials  and  struggles. 

M.  Maeterlinck  looks  forward  ex- 
pectantly to  a  spiritual  renaissance, 
and  he  gives  us,  in  his  present  volume, 
a  hint  as  to  that  which  he  thinks  may 
prove  the  source  and  inspiration  of 
such  an  awakening. 

The  essays  that  comprise  "The 
Buried  Temple"  are  apparently  upon 
widely  diverse  and  wholly  unrelated 
subjects,  but  the  chief  thoughts  of  the 
first  article.  ;;The  ^tQf^^  Justice." 
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can  be  discerned  under  numerous  and 
various  disguises  throughout  the  en- 
tire series.  As  Mr.  Colie,  in  his  ade- 
quate -and  appreciative  introduction, 
says :  "The  author's  method  is  that  of 
an  organist  improvising  upon  his 
theme  and  constantly  placing  it  in  dif- 
ferent settings;  and  now  and  then 
merely  suggesting  it  by  the  funda- 
mental chord  or  its  simple  motif, 

*'The  Mystery  of  Justice"  is,  with- 
out doubt,  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  work,  for  in  it  M.  Maeterlinck 
deals  with  a  subject  more  profound 
and  subtle  than  any  that  has  yet  re- 
ceived his  earnest  attention — a  subject 
inherent  and  essential  to  man's  moral 
nature.  "I  speak,"  he  tells  us,  "for 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  an  unique,  all-powerful,  in- 
fallible Judge,  forever  intent  on  our 
thoughts,  our  feelings  and  actions, 
maintaining  justice  in  this  world  and 
completing  it  in  the  next.  And,'*,  he 
asks,  "if  tibere  be  no  Judge,  what  jus- 
tice is  there?"  True,  there  is  social 
justice,  but  social  justice  is  human, 
and  surely  there  exists  a  graver,  deep- 
er justice,  a  more  imiversal  and  more 
mighty  justice  than  that  conceived  of 
and  executed  by  man  ? 

That  there  does  exist  such  a  higher, 
mightier  power  we  do,  indeed,  know, 
for  we  ourselves  have  oftentimes  ex- 
perienced its  potency.  But  what  it  is, 
what  substance  it  is  made  of,  as  it  were 
— ^that  were  the  mystery;  and  it  is  of 
this  mystery  which  hovers  about  and 
conceals  that  **  vague  but  inevitable 
justice,  intangible  and  yet  so  effective, 
which  accompanies  and  sets  its  seal 
upon  every  action  of  our  life;  which 
approves  or  disapproves,  rewards  or 
punishes ; ' '  that  M .  Maeterlinck  would 
talk  of  in  his  chapters. 

It  were  useless  to  attempt,  in  the 
small  space  allotted,  to  review  the  vari- 
ous arguments  that  the  author  has  set 
forth.  The  thoughtful,  inquiring  mind, 
the  mind  that  longs  to  tear  away  the 
veil  that  hides  from  our  frail,  mortal 
eyes  the  infinite  secrets  of  the  universe, 


the  mind  that  seeks  to  learn  and,  fur- 
thermore, to  comprehend,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently absorbed  in  the  subject  to  pe- 
ruse the  work  itself  and  thereby  gain 
mudi  more  than  can  be  embodied  in  a 
mere  scanning  and  laying  forth  of  the 
matter  contained. 

M.  Maeterlinck  writes  with  a  de- 
lightfully smooth  and  fluent  stroke. 
He  expresses  himself  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly, indulging  in  no  laboriously 
wrought  periodical  sentences  or  ob- 
scure and  ambiguous  expressions.  He 
has  an  eye  for  the  soul,  and  this  sensi- 
tive and  delicate  perception  so  skil- 
fully attired,  illuminates  his  every 
thought  and  show$  it  to  the  world  in 
its  entirety,  almost  as  the  writer  him- 
self has  seen  it 

The  work  is  the  execution  of  a 
"mystic;*'  not  a  "mystic"  set  apart 
upon  a  mountain,  but  one  who  through 
his  lofty-minded  purpose  to  strive  for 
the  very  highest  and  to  help,  as  well, 
his  feebler  brother  upward  with  him, 
not  only  uses  his  spiritual  gift  of  pen- 
etration to  enlighten  and  purge  his 
own  soul,  but  S3mipathetically,  even 
tenderly,  disseminates  that  knowledge 
which  he  has  acquired  by  personal 
striving  and  seeking. 

If  one  look  for  it  one  may  discover 
what  appears  somewhat  pedantic  and 
perhaps  dogmatic  in  his  essays,  but  a 
brief  consideration  shows  it  to  be,  after 
all,  but  the  mere  expression  of  convic- 
tion of  a  thoroughly  convinced  man, 
and  it  is  hardly  our  prerogative  to  crit- 
icise so  rare  a  philosopher  of  potjr, 
mean,  narrow-mindedness.  His  is  too 
expansive  an  intellect,  too  profound  a 
spirit,  to  deal  in  little  things;  it  is 
enough  to  feel  the  inspiration  that 
kindles  into  flame  his  writings. 

We  need  not  agree  with  his  theories 
or  his  system  of  philosophy  as  a  whole, 
but  we  cannot  fail  to  be  inspired  by  his 
words ,  to  a  deeper,  truer  longing  to 
rise,  to  attain  a  nobler,  a  more  ideal 
character  and  to  achieve  a  higher  aim 
in  life. 

QUENTIN  MacDoNALD.    j 
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A  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY 


Mr.  Mark  H.  Liddell,  in  his  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry,"  has  departed  widely  from 
the  traditions  that  have  governed  the 
study  of  poetry  from  the  beginning. 
He  has  formulated  an  entirely  new 
theory,  founded  on  the  evolution  of 
poetic  forms  of  expression,  and  his  en- 
deavor is  to  prove  that  a  scientific 
study  of  literature  in  the  light  of  mod- 
em knowledge  would  give  us  a  basis 


personage's  exalted  significance.  Mr, 
Liddell  almost  betrays  a  sneer  at  th< 
tradition  of  the  poet's  divine  g^ft.  T( 
him  the  so-called  divine  gift  is  "nil/ 
as,  perhaps  is  also  the  giver.  In  fac^ 
Mr.  Liddell  seems  to  have  lost  ail 
realization  of  the  spirit  of  poetry  am 
to  have  reduced  verse  to  mere  fonn 
He  can  discourse  eloquently  upon  me 
tre,  quantity,  etc.,  but  he  cleverly  omit 
the  soul  property  that  gives  to  verse  it 


PROFESSOR  LIDDELL 


for  national  "culture"  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  and  unscientific  renaissance 
forms  of  culture  which  he  thinks  have 
lost  their  strength  and  efiiciency. 

Mr.  Liddell  believes  no  longer  in  the 
theory  of  interpreting  poetry  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  personality  of  the 
poet.  His  ideas  of  a  poet's  impor- 
tance are  considerably  in  opposition  to 
our  well-grounded  ideals  of  that  same 


life.  Like  all  scientists,  he  would  ex- 
amine and  analyze  the  protoplasm  but 
keep  silence  on  the  subject  of  that  in- 
tangible something  that  supplies  tbc 
protoplasm  with  the  unknown  and 
mysterious  quality  called  "life." 

Mr.  Liddell  maintains  that  the  read- 
ers of  poetry  are  the  poets,  the  authors 
themselves  being  merely  persons  who, 
having  m^fl^^g^l^i^ogi  poetic  form 
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and  expression,  etc.,  are  enabled  to 
compose  that  which  is  called  verse 
This  would  make  of  poets,  machines ; 
it  would  make  of  poetry,  a  product  of 
manufacture.  Unfortimately  (or  for- 
tmiately),  we  can  scarcely  comprehend 
the  full  significance  of  this.  Poetry  is 
not  a  craft.  "Old  as  the  proverb  be,  I 
say  it  once  again,  'poets  are  made,  not 
bom,'  and  emotional  as  the  thought 
may  be,  thus  Mr.  Liddell  expresses 
it,  it  shall  ever  oppose  this  scientific, 
materialistic  idea  of  things. 

Mr.  Liddell  is  dogmatic,  but  his  per- 
sistency   cannot,  will    not,    convince. 


That  inherent,  inexpressible  some- 
thing that  belongs  to  and  is  found  in 
poetry,  that  cannot  be  separated  from 
it,  but  that  cannot  be  described,  is 
genius,  and  genius  is  a  spark  of  divin- 
ity. 

We  will  not  deny  that  Mr.  Liddell 
has  given  us  a  simple  but  compre- 
hensible ide^  of  the  principles  of  poetic 
form;  he  is  not  technical  nor  weari- 
some; he  is  systematic  and  enlighten- 
ing, and  were  it  not  for  his  attempt  to 
make  poetry  all  body  and  no  soul,  we 
should  look  upon  his  book  as  a  valua- 
ble acquisition  to  critical  literature. 


THE    ITALIAN   RENAISSANCE    IN    ENGLAND 


This  work,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Einstein, 
belongs  to  the  Columbia  University 
series  of  "Studies  in  Comparative  Lit- 
erature." 

The  history  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance in  the  coimtries  outside  Italy  has 
never  been  exhausted  or  even  nearly 
exhausted.  No  systematic  account  of 
the  various  steps  by  which  it  moved 
outside  the  Italian  peninsula  and 
spread  its  influences  over  the  continent 
of  Europe  or  of  the  directions  that 
these  influences  took,  has  as  yet  been 
written,  and  it  is  to  aid  in  supplying 
this  deficiency  that  Mr.  Einstein  has 
penned  the  present  volume. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions.   The  first  deals  with  the  Eng- 


lishman as  influenced  by  Italian  schol- 
arship, court  life  and  travel;  the  sec- 
ond treats  of  the  Italians  in  England, 
merchants,  artists,  etc. 

The  author's  aim  has  been  to  confine 
himself  principally  to  the  literary  side 
of  the  history  of  the  Renaissance,  but 
some  few  allusions  to  the  religious  and 
political  aspects  have  unavoidably 
crept  in,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
sudi  as  have  borne  upon  English  life 
and  culture. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  popular, 
style,  free  from  technicalities  and  well 
qualified  to  furnish  an  important  stock 
of  general  information  to  the  average 
reader. 


LINE  UPON  READING  "  LITERARY  FRIENDS  AND  ACQUAINTANCES," 


by  IV.  D,  Howells 

We  meet  and  welcome  as  our  own 

These  friends  of  Howells*.    Dearer  still 

Because  their  work  is  clearer  shown. 

And  brighter  theirs  the  paths  now  strewn 

With  flowers  of  love,— until 

The  measure  overflows  its  fill. 

We  learn  their  ways,  their  thoughts,  their 

haunts, 
We  breathe  the  spirit  that  led  on 
Some  master  mind  to  hold,  perchance, 
The  mystery  of  Prose  and  Sone  ; 
And  sing  it  sweet  in  message  plain, 
That  we  might  live  with  them  again. 

A.  D.  S. 
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By    Talcott    Williams,    LL.    D. 


No  man,  who  knows  verse  and 
loves  it,  reads  the  thin  infrequent 
PMinftand  volumes  that  come  from 
intcriptionA  Richard  Watson  Gilder 
Richard"  without  keen  regret  that 
wauonoiider^lie  magazine  has  gained 
what  verse  has  lost.  Nothing  is  so 
rare  in  verse  as  the  personal  equation. 
This  is  present  in  all  his  work,  the 
pulse  of  individual  feeling.  A  con- 
stant increase  in  mastery  of  the  med- 
ium is  absent.  It  comes  only  to 
those  who  only  write  verse  and  do 
nothing  else,  as  the  wine-taster  must 
foreswear  all  else  but  the  one  wine  he 
knows,  tastes  and  tests ;  but  whatever 
be  the  lack  there  is  always  in  this 
verse  the  touch  of  a  man  who  speaks 
because  he  feels  and  feels  because  he 
speaks.  Those  who  know,  see  this. 
Those  who  do  not,  miss. 

♦  ♦♦ 

Mr.  Edward  Abram  Ufl5ngton  Val- 
entine, to  give  him  all  his  name,  of 
which  one  is  omitted  from 
his  first  title-page,  has  of 
late  given  a  literary  quality 
to  the  literary  criticism  of 
the  Baltimore  *  *  Evening  News. ' '  His 
verse  has  been  in  the  magazines.  He 
has  written  with  discrimination  in  the 
** Conservative  Review,"  which  culti- 
vates a  literary  tradition  in  Washing- 
ton, on  Walt  Whitman  and  William 


The  Ship  of 

5II«BCC 

Edward  U. 
Valentine 


Watson.  He  is  one  of  a  number  of 
men  of  a  literary  impulse  whom  Hav- 
erford  has  graduated.  His  first  vol- 
ume of  verse,  part  of  which  has 
already  appeared,  has  the  inner  echo, 
dear  to  us  all,  which  comes  from  the 
cavern  of  experience  into  which  the 
years  have  not  yet  carried  far  the 
torch.  **The  Last  Shot"  rings  out 
from  life's  wasted  battle.  The  **  Ship 
of  Silence,' '  has  that  singular  sense  of 
mystery,  dead  and  passed,  more  real 
than  life's  daily  light,  which  suffuses 
the  **  Ancient  Mariner."  There  is 
much  else  for  which  one  cares  less; 
but  he  has  but  to  keep  to  the  level  of 
these  to  have  his  place. 


If  any  critic  praised  Miss  Hegan's 
thin  book  when  it  appeared  he  did  not 
nrs.  wiggft  of  do  it  loud  enough  to  be 

theCebbage-    j^^^^.^      No  SUCCeSSful  book 

Alice  ci^idweii^^  recent  days  has  had  so 
Hegan  little  help  from  any  one  but 

its  readers  and  yet  there  was  probably 
no  critic  who  wrote  a  brief  note  on  it, 
as  I  did,  who  did  not  feel  that  it  had 
quality  in  spite  of  something  me- 
chanical about  the  machinery  for  the 
humorous  situations  and  some  pre- 
meditation about  the  sentiment.  But 
this  picture  of  the  mountain  white — 
they  are  not  all  South — has  gone  home 


to  a  large  public  by.its  simplicity. 
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or  all  the  Dutch,  Gerard  Don  lends 
himself  best  to  popular  engravings. 
^^  He  paints  well  enough  to 

MarUn"  ^^  kuows  euough  to  please 
all  who  see.  His  pictures 
were  early  wanted.  They  are  there- 
fore frequent  in  great  galleries  and 
relatively  rare  in  sales  and  private 
collections.  In  English,  there  has 
been  written  on  him  none  but  articles 
and  chapters  in  general  works.  Dr. 
W.  Martin  of  the  staflF  of  the  Hague 
royal  gallery,  has  given  the  long 
study  needed  for  a  full  volume  and 
this  has  been  condensed  into  the  short 
volume  translated  by  **  Clara  Bell" 
for  the  '*  Great  Masters  *'  series.  All 
is  here,  life,  prices,  bibliography,  list 
of  works  and,  their  succession  and 
ownership.  But  two  are  credited  to  the 
United  States — four  are  owned  here. 
Of  two  hundred  and  eighty-one,  he  is 
known  to  have  painted,  the  place  of 
but  one  hundred  and  ninety- seven  is 
known — eighty-three  lost  or  adrift. 
In  this  book,  twenty- seven  are  repeat- 
ed, all  the  familiar  girl  at  a  window, 
old  woman  or  old  man  by  candle- 
light and  the  rest. 


Dr.  A.   F.  Kirkpatrick  is  a  Cam- 
bridge man,  Regius  Professor  of  He- 
brew, who  has  been  taking: 

TiMPMlaift       i._i 1.: J      r*i f 


A.  P.  Kirk 
pstrick 


scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships from  his  youth  up.  He 
is  also  in  the  line  of  eccle- 
siastical promotion.  All  this  some- 
what tongue-ties  his  scholarship.  It 
makes  him  **  conservative.  *'  He 
has  already  edited  two  books  of  the 
Psalms  for  school  and  college  use  and 
be  is  a  good  but  not  great  Hebraist. 
A  post- exilic  compilation  circa  400 
B.  C.  of  post  and  pre-exilic  Psalms, 
with  the  Davidic  origin  of  some  as- 
sumed rather  than  asserted,  is  his 
view  as  to  the  main  problem.  The 
preface  to  each  Psalm  is  for  the  most 
part  non-committal  and  the  notes 
hortatory  and  exegetical,  with  too 
little  close  work  in  literary,  historical 


and  verbal  reference.  There  are  the 
limitations  of  a  work  which  even 
with  them  is  the  handiest  and  fullest 
one  volume  commentary  for  the  non- 
Hebrew  student  accessible  in  English 
upon  the  Psalms. 


Mrs.  H.  A.  De  Salis  has  addressed 
herself  in  her  k  la  mode  cook  books 
A  la  Mode  ^^  ^^^  French  school  of 
Cookery  cookiug  of  the  Empire  and 
Mr».  hTa.  Restoration  which  appealed 
De  saiie  ^q  the  eye  in  the  ordering 
and  serving  of  its  dishes  of  which 
Viart  and  Gouff<6  are  modern  instances 
and  Carfeme  and  Ude  earlier.  For  my- 
self, the  tradition  Brillat  Savarin 
represents  seems  the  nobler.  No 
cook  can  serve  two  masters.  The 
palate  is  never  satisfied,  if  the  eye  is 
first  pleased.  To  this  school,  how- 
ever, we  owe,  the  monumental  school 
of  cookery,  the  shortened  dinner 
and  its  synthetic  arrangement.  The 
school  of  Car^me  and  Gouff6  bears  in 
short  the  same  relation  to  the  school 
of  Vatel  and  Brillat-Savarin,  which 
the  classic  bears  to  the  romantic 
school  in  all  arts.  Mrs.  De  Salis  is, 
among  English  cookery  books  almost 
alone  in  knowing  this  classic  school, 
and  presenting  it  so  that  its  results 
can  be  gained  in  a  relatively  small 
kitchen,  though  for  this  cooking  an 
establishment  is  needed.  Brains  for 
the  art  and  love,  is  all  the  other  school 
needs  and  regard,  deep  regard  for  him 
who  eats.  Her  who  eats  counts  for 
little  in  cooking.  Mrs.  De  Salis  is 
most  sound  in  soups,  excellent  in 
made  pieces,  messy  in  vegetables,  bet- 
ter in  sweets  than  savouries. 


General  Nathan    Bedford    Forrest 
was  the  most  original  military  genius 

N.  B.  Porrett  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  W^^-      There 
—         were  greater  soldiers  and 
J.  Harv«y       greater  commanders.There 
Mathes  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^£  j^jghg^  per- 

sonal military  ability.     A  rapid  com- 
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pilation  of  the  subscription  ,book  or- 
der was  issued  in  1868  by  General 
Thomas  Jordan  and  John  P.  Pryor. 
Three  years  ago  a  full,  careful  narra- 
tive of  his  military  operations  by  Dr. 
John  Allan  Wyeth  appeared.  A  place 
still  was  open  for  a  shorter  life,  such  as 
has  now  appeared,  by  Captain  J.  Har- 
vey Mathes.  A  Confederate  officer, 
he  writes  this  close,  compact  study, 
full  of  detail,  from  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance, a  careful  compilation  of  records 
on  both  sides,  and  a  looking  up  of  For- 
rest's life  before  the  war.  A  poor  white 
and  a  slave  dealer,  Forrest  was  forty 
years  old  before  he  had  taken  part  in 
any  military  operations.  In  four  years 
he  had  eighteen  horses  killed  and  ten 
mortaly  wounded  under  him,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  war  had  nearly  10,000 
men  imder  his  command  whom  he  had 
enlisted  and  organized  himself,  and 
armed,  clothed  and  fed  from  Federal 
stores.  No  more  skilful  partisan  com- 
mander is  in  military  history,  and  his 
handling  of  his  cavalry  brigade  at 
Chicamauga  and  the  battle  of  Brice's 
crossroads  showed  that  he  was  equal 
to  all  the  needs  of  a  pitched  battle.  Ig- 
norant, imcouth,  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  war,  every  part  of 
his  work  has  its  lesson  to  the  military 
student.  Yet  his  priceless  value  was 
so  little  understood  by  the  Confeder- 
acy that  not  one  of  his  raids,  cam- 
paigns and  battles  had  the  slightest  ef- 
fect on  the  real  issue  of  the  war. 


Mr.  Walter  Crane  draws  his  literary 
attitude  towards  "art"  from  Ruskin — 
BMMof  ^  ^^^  guide.  His  own  work 
Design  and  its  motive  is  influenced 

—  by  mediaeval  models 
Walter  Crane  touched  by  the  renaissance, 
a  half-civilized  man  like  Durer  mean- 
ing much  to  him.  In  the  "Bases  of  De- 
sign," therefore,  his  selection  of  ex- 
amples is  teaching.     His  text  is  mis- 


leading. The  book  is  ten  lectures,  and 
first  appeared  in  1897,  now  revised.  It 
is  an  endeavor  to  correlate  the  relaticm 
of  design  to  construction,  material, 
climate,  race,  symbols,  drawing,  the  in- 
dividual and  the  crowd,  collectivism. 
No  one  yet  knows  enough  to  do  this, 
least  of  all  Mr.  Crane,  who  has  amia- 
bly acquired  his  information  by  stroll- 
ing through  museimis.  This  is  useful 
for  "examples."  It  is  not  worth  much 
for  explaining  them.  Mr.  Crane  is 
invariaby  right  in  what  he  admires. 
Whether  he  is  right  or  not  in  his  why 
is  a  matter  of  accident. 


**  The  fallacy  is  often  advanced  that 
men  grow  wiser  as  they  grow  older. 
Pact  and  Yet  z  vcry  slight  eflPort 
Comment  will  recall  to  all  men  of 
Herbert  whom  this  is  not  true.  In- 
5pen<;^r  yalids,  forced  to  live  apart 
from  their  fellows,  they  cease  to  know 
what  takes  place  and  only  recall  what 
once  took  place.  They  cherish  the 
views  of  their  youth  amid  the  facts  of 
theu:  old  age.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  modify  the  general  belief  that 
men  must  grow  wiser  as  they  grow 
older."  It  is  in  words  somewhat  like 
this  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  would 
once  have  met  the  issue  of  a  common- 
place book  such  as  he  now  himself  puts 
out  at  82  in  **Fact  and  Comment." 
Mr.  Spencer  has  outlived  his  own  in- 
fluence and  reputation  .  He  uncon- 
sciously did  great  service  by  reducing 
to  its  last  illogical  absurdity  a  philoso- 
phy which  sought  to  limit  cognition  to 
experience.  He  had  in  sociology  never 
been  able  to  free  himself  from  bondage 
to  the  special  and  single  individual  ex- 
perience. There  are  not  five  pages  of 
this  work  which  have  not  a  deduction 
from  the  isolated  fact.  Life  is,  unfor- 
tunately, not  as  simple  as  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's style,  and  its  solution  not  as  ludd 
as  his.  In  life  one  cannot,  as  does  Mrs. 
Spencer,  select  one's  facts.  These  short 
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essays  have  his  strength  and  his  weak- 
ness. Not  a  page  but  makes  you  think. 
Always  the  perception  of  the  individ- 
ual; never  die  grasp  of  the  organic 
whole.  On  scores  of  topics  the  lucid, 
enlightening,  instructive  statement ; 
on  none,  sympathetic  explanation. 
Worth  reading  page  by  page,  but  need- 
ing checking,  fact  by  fact,  as  when 
vaccination  is  fought  and  the  surface 
temperature  of  the  earth  made  a  cause 
for  precipitation. 


Mr.  William  Garrott  Brown  is  a 
young  man  of  thirty- four,  who  has 
TbeUwcr  written  a  notable  book. 
5Mrtii  Cherishing  in  the  seclusion 

-        of  Harvard  University  li- 
w.a.Browo  f^j.^j.y  ^^    enthusiasm    for 

Alabama,  which  is  an  easier  thing  to 
do  there  than  in  the  black  belt  of  the 
State — so  called  not  from  the  negroes, 
but  its  soil — Mr.  Brown  has  given,  in 
"The  Lower  South  in  American  His- 
tory," articulate  literary  expression  to 
the  attitude  of  the  new  South  towards 
the  old.  His  detachment  is  marvelous, 
or  would  be  if  he  had  not  left  the 
South  to  live  in  New  England.  His 
statement  is  fair.  It  has  what  no 
Northern  statement  ever  quite  has — 
comprehension — and  it  lacks  local 
prejudice,  with  which  the  Southern  is 
usually  steeped.  There  is  here  an 
exact,  if  brief,  record  of  what  took 
place  socially  and  politically  when  Choc- 
taw and  Creek  were  swept  aside  and 
emigration  flowed  around  the  base  of 
the  Appalachians,  having  previously 
filtered  through  them.  The  result  in 
secession  has  in  these  essays  clear  anal- 
ysis. Present  difficulties  are  suggested 
rather  than  described,  and  the  escape 
from  the  to-day's  deadlock  is  felt 
rather  than  seen,  but  it  is  there.  The 
book  will  put  an  intelligent  Northern 
man  in  quick  touch  with  the  real  state 
of  the  South.    Its  one  lack  is  serious ; 


Old  Common' 
wealths 


Walter  H. 


moral   responsibility   for   the  human 
rights  of  hien  of  another  race. 


Mr.  Walter    H.  Page    is    thirteen 
years    older.      It  makes  a  difference. 
Rebuilding^    He,  too,  has  left  the  South 
^-    he  loves,  to  find  a  career  in 
the  North  the  South  cannot 
Page  give.     Here,    too,    is    the 

new  view  reduced  to  its  one  practical 
aim — s,  plea  for  education.  Two  ad- 
dresses to  Southern  normal  schools  of 
the  new  type  and  an  essay  on  South- 
em  conditions  have  the  same  analysis 
of  Southern  society  as  an  aristocracy 
which  failed,  a  lower  class  still  barbar- 
ous and  a  negro  class  still  savage.  But 
out  of  them  comes  hope  for  Mr.  Page 
and  for  all  who  know  all  that  is  being 
done  for  education  in  the  South  under 
the  leadership  of  men  like  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Ogden. 


It  goes  but  ill  and  stands  not  well  to 
wed  the  unconscious  inarticulate  pas- 

Indla'aLove     ^^^"     ^^     *^     ^^^   *^   ^^ 

Lyric^  Spoken  word  of  the  West 

LawTMice  Each  is  well  apart.  To- 
Hope  gether  neither  is  quite  it- 

self. Mr.  Lawrence  Hope  has  sought 
this  in  "India's  Love  Lyrics,"  which 
have  before  appeared  as  "The  Garden 
of  Khama"  and  "Other  Love  Lyrics 
From  India."  There  is  not  here  that 
supernatural  which  lifts  one  over  the 
bar  of  sense  and  flesh.  This  has,  per- 
haps, never  been  reached  where  men 
sang  of  alien  loves.  But  there  is  a 
clear-eyed  knowing  of  the  frank  and 
open  love  of  the  East,  and  it  has  been 
put  inverse  of  a  high  order, descriptive 
rather  than  lyric;  verse  from  without 
rather  than  within,  but  still  unmistak- 
ably verse,  and  verse  which  has  pas- 
sion and    its    shameless    twin  sister, 
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never  afar  under  all  skies  and  never 
distant  in  the  East.  Yet  no  one  who 
has  known  will  read  these  lines  and 
not  long,  quench  it  how  he  may,  in 
dull  years  and  cooler  skies. 


It  is  a  sin  to  put  verse  so  nimble  to 
a  task  so  poor.  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess 
Rubaiyatof  redeems  something  by  il- 
Khmyymmjr.  lustrations  which  manage, 
waiiaM  through  all  their  folly,  to 
Irwin  keep  an    inextinguishable 

charm,  like  a  pretty  actress  in  the 
strange  white  and  pink  of  Punchinello. 
But  the  verse,  elusive  as  the  smoke 
wreaths  of  which  it  sings,  how  it  is 
going  to  cling  in  your  memory  when 
over  the  original  it  burlesques. 


Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  after  half  a 
century,  remains  the  poet  of  the  few — 
to  those  few,  dear.  A  more 
passionate  admiration  none 
but  the  few  great  move. 
The  life  his  biographer 
and  brother,  William  Michael  Ros- 
setti, has  compiled  of  their  father,  Ga- 
briel Rossetti,  is  drawn  together  about 
a  blank  verse  translation  of  the  Italian 
poet's  autobiographical  verse,  com- 
posed in  1850,  when  his  son's  "Blessed 
Damozel/ '  in  the  *  *  Germ/*  had  shown 
him  a  poet  greater  than  his  father, 
high  as  in  Italy  Gabriel  Rossetti 
stands.  The  poem  is  here,  notes,  let- 
ters and  some  Italian  verse  piecing  out 
a  continuous  narrative.  No  trace  or 
pre-echo  is  there  of  the  son's  power; 
but  the  book  gives  his  family  environ- 
ment and  origin — a  peasant  grand- 
mother who  could  not  read  or  write, 
and  records  the  findinj?  of  Giott's 
Dante  and  some  Italian  history. 


Oabriel 
RosMttl 

Wm.  rT 
RoMettl 


Mr.  J.  H.  Jowett  is  the  successor  of 
Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  in  the  Congregational 
Apostolic  Church  in  Birmingham, 
opumum  the  most  important  dis- 
j.H.Jowott  senting  pulpit  in  the  Mid- 
land coiuities.  "Apostolic 
optimism  are  the  sermons  of  a  **  faith- 
ful pastor."  They  lack  his  predeces- 
sor's note  of  affairs.  They  have  the 
earnestness  of  an  early  ministry.  Mr. 
Jowett  has  not  published  much — ^"Med- 
itation for  Quiet  Hours,"  1898; 
"Strength  to  Strength,"  1899— but  he 
has  the  persuasive  accent  which  holds 
a  congregation. 


If  Marie  Bashkirtseff  had  not  writ- 
ten, those  confessions  of  an  hysterical 
story  of  young  woman  would  not 
NUetmnt  have  had  their  present 
M«ry  "  form,  but  they  would  have 
MacLMie  appeared  in  some  other 
shape.  The  book  is  a  document.  This 
country  swarms — particularly  in  small 
towns  and  places  like  Butte,  Montana 
— with  young  women  who  are  in  a 
teapot  tempest  of  discontent,  irritated 
by  their  lives  and  needing  a  counter-ir- 
ritant which  they  have  left  the  nursery 
too  long  ago  ever  to  get.  Such  have 
their  visions,  dream  Aeir  dreams  and 
quiver  with  bizarre  possibilities  and 
desires.  The  type  is  in  this  book,  at 
full  length,  very  naked  and  which  un- 
ashamed. The  book  is  destined  to  a 
large,  instant  and  popular  success 
though  both  blasphemous  and  vulgar. 
The  Chicago  papers  found  out  Miss 
Mary  MacLane  a  month  ago,  the  New 
York  papers  a  fortnight  later,  and  the 
country  will  know  her  before  long.  A 
legion  of  women  will  see  themselves 
in  her  and  seeing,  rejoice,  and  she  is, 
as  she  is  at  the  pains  of  patiently  ex- 
plaining, like  the  Little  Sister  of  the 
Song  of  Songs. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH    of 
THOMAS      E.      WATSON 


IHOMAS  E.  WATSON  was 
born  September  5,  1856, 
within  three  miles  of  where 
he  now  lives,  of  parents 
who  were  in  good  circum- 
stances. It  was  Mr.  Wat- 
son's grandfather's  gift  of  a 
copy  of  Abbot's  * '  Life  of  Na- 
poleon/' when  he  was  eight  years  old, 
which  gave  to  him  his  first  interest  in 
French  history.  Given  a  good  com- 
mon school  education  at  his  home,  he 
was  sent  to  college  (Mercer  Univer- 
sity, Macon,  Ga.)  in  1872,  where  he 
entered  the  freshman  class  and  shared 
with  Hugh  Willett  the  honor  of  lead- 
ing the  class.  In  history  and  belles- 
lettres  his  marks  were  always  maxi- 
mum. In  the  debating  society  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders. 

Losses  incident  to  the  Civil  War  and 
to  the  declining  prices  of  cotton  after- 
ward, together  with  extravagant 
house-building,  etc.,  diminished  the 
family  estate,  and  the  panic  of  1873 
completed  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Watson's 
father. 

After  teaching  school  during  the 
college  vacation  of  1874  and  making 
money  enough  to  remain  with  his  class 
to  the  end  of  the  sophomore  term,  he 
had  to  leave  for  want  of  funds. 

Mr.  Watson  taught  country  schools, 
wrote  for  the  papers,  studied  law  by 
pine-knot  fire  at  night,  completed  his 
reading  under  Judge  W.  R.  McLaws, 
of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1875. 

He  secured  a  year's  board  on  credit 
in  the  family  of  a  former  school 
teacher,  R.  H.  Pearce,  and  settled  to 
the  practice  of  law  in  Thomson  in 
1876,  Copied  deeds,  mortgages,  etc., 
on  the  county  records  for  the  clerk  of 


the  Superior  Court  until  such  time  as 
clients  should  appear.  Slowly  came 
into  a  law  business,  earning  about  $217 
the  first  year. 

He  began  early  to  take  interest  in  pol- 
itics as  a  Democrat,  attended  conven- 
tions, and  was  elected  to  the  State  Leg- 
islature in  1882.  In  Congress  Mr.  Wat- 
son was  active  in  support  of  car-coup- 
ler bill,  anti-option  law,  free  silver  and 
free  trade  bills,  was  the  author  of  the 
resolution  upon  which  Congress  made 
the  first  appropriation  ever  made  in 
the  United  States  for  the  free  delivery 
of  mails  in  rural  districts. 

Having  established  a  newspaper  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mr.  Watson  wrote  his- 
torical sketches  for  it,  and  these  at- 
tracted such  notice  as  to  encourage  him 
to  issue  them  in  book  form.  Sales 
were  large.  Mr.  George  P.  Brett  was 
shown  one  of  these  modest  publica- 
tions by  Hon.  Wharton  Barker,  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Brett  thought  well 
of  it,  invited  Mr.  Watson  to  amplify 
and  complete  it,  and  when  this  MSS. 
was  ex,amined  it  was  approved.  In 
that  manner  "The  Story  of  France" 
came  to  be  written  in  the  intervals  of 
law  practice,  which  had  been  resumed. 
His  new  work,  entitled  "Napoleon:  A 
Sketch  of  His  Life,  Character,  Strug- 
gles and  Achievements,"  is  just  the 
book  to  appeal  to  the  popular  fancy. 
Mr.  Watson  has  approached  his  sub- 
ject from  a  sympathetic  and  broad- 
minded  point  of  view.  Instead  of 
dwelling  tiresomely  upon  numerous 
and  unnecessary  details,  the  author 
deals  rather  with  the  personality  of 
the  great  Emperor,  with  his  private, 
domestic  life  and  affairs,  and  with  his 
political  systems,  his  laws,  institi:- 
tions  and  civil  administration. 
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William  Sage  is  the  youngest  son  of 
Mrs.  Abby  Sage  Richardson,  who  is 
known  as  a  writer  of 
wiiium  works  on  American  his- 
^^*  tory    and    English    litera- 

ture. 

Mr.  Sage  descends  from  a  long  line 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  an- 
cestors, but  was  born  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  When  about  twelve 
years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  Gunnery, 
a  school  first  made  famous,  many  years 
ago,  by  one  of  Dr.  Holland's  novels. 
From  there  he  went  to  France  as  a 
schoolboy,  and  afterwards  to  Stutt- 
gart, Germany,  where  he  finished  his 
education.  On  his  return  to  America 
he  began  a  business  life,  entering  as  a 
clerk  the  banking  house  of  Baring, 
Magoun  &  Co.,  New  York  city,  where 
he  remained  several  years;  but,  his 
health  failing,  he  went  again  to  Eu- 
rope, and  on  his  return  attempted  lit- 
erary work. 

He  first  wrote  short  stories  and 
sketches,  some  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  "Short  Stories"  and  the 
"New  York  Ledger."  But  he  shortly 
began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  writing  a 
novel.  His  interest  in  history,  espe- 
cially in  American  and  French  history, 
has  always  been  very  great,  and  his 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  local- 
ities and  the  incident<i  of  the  French 
Revolution  very  naturally  suggested  to 
him  his  first  book,  "Robert  Tournay," 
published  two  years  ago.  Encouraged 
by  the  cordial  reception  given  this  first 
novel,  he  has  just  brought  out  "The 
Claybornes,"  a  romance  of  the  days  of 
'6i. 


O.  A. 
Uliencrantz 


Miss  Ottilie  A.  Liljencrantz,  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Thrall  of  Leif  the 
Lucky,"  a  Viking  romance 
just  published,  is  herself 
a  descendant  of  the  fine 
old  sea-rovers  she  de- 
scribes. She  is  a  resident  of  Chi- 
cago, and,  although  very  yoimg,  has 
spent  many  years  preparing  herself 
for  her  first  book.  Ever  since  she 
conceived  the  ambition  to  write  a  ro- 
mance about  the  Vikings  she  has 
made  a  close  study  of  all  the  avail- 
able literature  about  that  period.  Her 
natural  inclination  and  her  enthusiasm 
over  the  achievements  of  her  fore- 
fathers helped  her  into  a  ready  under- 
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Standing  of  the  Sagas  and  all  the  won- 
derful traditions  of  the  Northland. 
The  exploits  of  Leif  Ericsson  appealed 
to  her  particularly,  and  she  decided  to 
write  her  story  around  his  voyages  to 
Greenland,  and  his  famous  voyage  of 
discovery  to  America.  After  the  long 
time  spent  in  preparation  she  has  put 
two  years  into  the  writing  of  the  book 
itself,  and  the  publishers  say  that  her 
perfect  understanding  of  the  Viking 
life  will  be  found  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  the  story ;  that  she  has  con- 
trived to  impart  the  atmosphere  of 
their  wild  freedom  into  its  every  page. 


Miss  Frances  McElrath,  whose  first 
novel — "The  Rustler" — ^has  just  been 
published,  is  already 
known  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic through  her  stories  of 
army  and  ranch  life,  in 
periodicals  of  the  class  represented  by 
""^he  Youth's  Companion."  In  fact, 
it  was  in  search  of  materials  for  such 
articles  that  she  came  upon  the  inci- 
dents and  characters  which  suggested 
her  first  book. 

Miss  McElrath  comes  from  a  jour- 
nalistic family,  her  grandfather, 
Thomas  McElrath,  in  association  as 
publisher  with  Horace  Greeley,  having 
founded  the  "New  York  Tribune,"  and 
her  father,  Thomson  McElrath,  after 
a  military  career  of  some  years,  hav- 
ing left  the  army  to  engage  in  news- 
paper work.  He  was  for  a  time  editor 
of  the  "Brooklyn  Union,"  and,  later, 
of  "Frank  Leslie's  Weekly."  While 
in  the  latter  position  his  health  broke 
down  and  in  hopes  of  restoring  it  he 
moved  West  to  Montana  with  his  fam- 
ily. 

Miss  McElrath  has  spent  considera- 
ble time  on  stock  ranches  and  is  quite 
familiar  with  the  life  of  which  she 
writes. 


Florence  Brooks  Whitehouse,  au- 
thor of  "The  God  of  Things,"  is  well 

known  in  literary  and  mu- 
PtoranceB.  sical  circles  of  the  Pine 
whitehooM    Tree  State.     She  was  bom 

in  Augusta,  Me.,  and  ed- 
ucated there  in  the  public  and  private 
schools,  after  which  she  studied  music 
and  art  in  Boston  for  several  winters, 
and  in  1892  took  an  extensive  trip 
abroad.  She  visited  not  only  Europe, 
but  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  While 
spending  a  winter  in  Cairo  she  gath- 
ered much  of  the  material  which  has 
been  incorporated  in  her  first  novel, 
"The  God  of  Things."  During  the 
trip  she  kept  an  exhaustive  journal 
and  made  sketches,  for,  besides  being 
a  w:riter,  Mrs.  Whitehouse  is  able  to  il- 
lustrate her  own  books.  In  1894  she 
formed  an  Authors'  Club  in  Portland, 
and  since  her  return  from  abroad  she 


FLORENCE  BROOKS  WHITEHOUSE 

has  written  short  stories  and  given 
several  talks  on  Egypt,  illustrated  with 
her  own  photographs  and  water  color 
sketches.  Mrs.  Whitehouse  has  writ- 
ten three  amateur  plays  which  have 
been  presented  in  different  parts  of 
Maine  with  marked  success.  "The 
House  Party,"  written  in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Whitehouse,  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  known.  It  was  given  three  nights 
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in  succession  in  Portland,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Maine,  with  unqualified  suc- 
cess. Mrs.  Whitehouse  has  always 
acted  in  the  productions  as  well  as  di- 
rected them.  Her  other  two  plays,  "A 
Modem's  Sir  Launfal"  and  "The  Ef- 
fendi,"  have  also  been  enthusiastically 
received,  but  the  latter  she  has  laid 
aside  with  the  idea  of  rewriting  it  for 
a  novel.  Mrs.  Whitehouse  was  for 
four  or  five  years  a  member  of  the  Ce- 
celia Club,  a  musical  organization  in 
Augusta,  and  since  she  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Portland  she  transferred  her 
allegiance  to  the  Rossini  Club,  which  is 
the  largest  musical  organization  in 
Maine. 

Mrs.  Whitehouse's  first  book  is  an  en- 
tertaining story  of  modern  Egypt,  the 
pages  being  illuminated  with  some  of 
the  author's  best  sketches. 


Harrison  Robertson  is  one  of  the 
three  men  who  have  made  Kentucky 
famous  in  fiction,  the  oth- 
Harrifton  crs  being  James  Lane 
Robertson  Allen  and  John  Fox,  Jr. 
Mr.  Robertson,  however,  is 
the  only  one  of  the  three  who  has  not 
been  able  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
fiction.  He  is,  first  of  all,  a  journalist, 
having  worked  his  way  through  all 
grades  to  be  the  associate  editor  of  the 
"Louisville  Courier-Journal."  He  first 
came  into  pron^inence  as  a  writer  of 
fiction  in  "Scribner's  Magazine"  for 
July,  1889,  to  which  he  contributed  a 
famous  racing  story  of  Kentucky  en- 
titled "How  the  Derby  Was  Won."  At 
intervals  he  contributed  several  other 
short  stories,  but  it  was  only  two  or 
three  years  ago  that  he  published  his 
first  long  novel. 

He  has  produced  in  quick  succession 
"If  I  Were  a  Man,"  "Red  Blood  and 
Blue,"  "The  Inlander"  and  now  "The 
Opponents,"  all  four  books  inspired  by 
different  phases  of  the  New  South's 
changing  conditions. 


Le  Roy  Armstrong,  author  of  "The 
Outlaws,"  is  a  well-known  newspaper 
man,     and     has     already 
Le  Roy  achieved  a  reputation  as  a 

Armstrong  writer  of  short  stories.  He 
is  a  native  of  Indiana,  and 
was  born  in  1854.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  that  afforded  by  the  Middle 
West  before  the  war,  and  which,  when 
completed,  was  supplemented  by  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  printer's  trade. 
When  seventeen  years  old  he  began  his 
journalistic  career  in  Chicago  and  has 
"ground  out"  his  daily  quota  of  "copy" 
steadily  ever  since.  Mr.  Armstrong 
found  time  from  the  routine  of  news- 
paper work  to  attempt  an  enlargement 
of  his  field,  his  first  story  appearing  in 
"Scribner's"  for  August,  1890.  This 
was  followed  by  others  in  "The 
Century,"  "Lippincott's,"  and  "Youth's 
Companion/'  In  collaboration  with 
Mr.  Charles  Eugene  Banks,  he  has 
written  a  "Biography  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  Typical  American," 
.  His  first  book  of  fiction,  "The  Out- 
laws," bears  all  the  marks  of  a  strong 
writer.  It  is  full  of  compact  incident 
and  the  romance  and  stem  reality  in- 
volved in  the  building  of  the  Middle 
West. 

Of  himself  he  says,  "Mine  has  been 
a  busy  life  and  a  happy  one;  and  I 
know  of  no  land  more  interesting  than 
the  *heart  of  America'  and  no  one  step 
in  the  nation's  development  more  strik- 
ing than  that  era  of  internal  improv^ 
ment  from  1830  to  1850,  when  the  old 
Wabash  Canal  was  constructed — bank- 
rupting the  State  and  surrendering  its 
mission  to  the  quickly  following  rail- 
roads." 

Mr.  Armstrong  is  an  ardent  expo- 
nent of  the  "strenuous  life,"  and  his  in- 
dividuality expresses  itself  strongly  in 
his  book. 
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Frances  Charles  is  a  new  Western 
writer,  whose  first  novel,  "In  the  Coun- 
try God  Forgot,"  is  pub- 
Prmaces  Hshed     this     Spring.     Al- 

chariM  though  Miss  Charles  is  a 

Californian   by   birth    and 
has  always  lived  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


FRANCES  CHARLES 

she  is  familiar  with  Arizona,  where  the 
scene  of  her  present-day  story  is  laid, 
and  she  has  woven  into  it  clever  bits  of 
philosophy,  bright  conversations  and 
condensed  character  sketches,  together 
with  a  series  of  dramatic  scenes. 


Mr.  Israel  Putnam,  the  author  of 
'•Daniel  Everton,  Volunteer-Regular," 

is  a  resident  of  Saratoga 
unMi  Springs,  N.  Y.     He  is  a 

Patnam         great-gran dson  of  Gideon 

Putnam,  who  founded  that 
village,  and  a  collateral  kinsman  of  the 
famous  Revolutionary  general  whose 
name  he  bears. 

Mr.  Putnam  has  spent  many  years  in 
travel  and  is  familiar  with  the  Far 
East.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
the  Philippines,  two  years  ago,  he 
found  himself  in  Manila,  and  was  a 
witness  of  the  events  which  took  place 
in  and  about  that  city  at  the  time  when 
it  was  held,  virtually,  in  a  state  of  siege 
by  the  insurgent  forces.  Later  on, 
when  the  aggressive  operations  on  the 
part  of  our  forces  were  begun,  he  ac- 
companied several  of   the  expeditions 


into  the  interior.  At  this  time  he  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  and 
assigned  to  the  Fourteenth  Infantry. 

After  serving  with  that  regiment 
south  of  Manila  for  about  two  months, 
Mr.  Putnam  was  transferred  to  the 
Sixth  Infantry  and  went  to  the  island 
of  Negros,  where  he  remained  for  over 
a  year.  It  was  during  his  service  on 
this  island  that  he  gathered  the  material 
for  **  Daniel  Everton."  His  duties 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  opu- 
lent sugar  planters,  as  well  as  with  the 
insurgent  element,  and  the  types  of 
Filipino,  character  which  he  has  pre- 
sented in  his  novel  have  at  this  time  a 
strong  claim  upon  national  interest. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
eighteen  months  ago,  Mr.  Putnam  re- 
signed from  the  army,  but  he  did  not 
relinquish  his  keen  interest  in  the  Fili- 
pino race.  He  is  giving  evidence  of 
this  by  returning  to  the  islands  as  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  the  "Manila  Cable- 
news,"  a  daily  paper  about  to  be  es- 
tablished there  by  the  Manila  Publish- 
ing Company. 


Frank  Lewis  Nason  was  bom  May 
12,  1856,  at  New  London,  Wis.     His 

father  enlisted  as  a  Federal 
Prank  L.  soldier  in  the  Civil  War 
NaMo  and  died  in  the  army  in 

1863,  leaving  a  wife  and 
three  children  in  very  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. They  returned  to  Ver- 
mont, and  the  eldest  son,  Frank, 
worked  his  way  through  preparatory 
school  and  college  by  serving  as  a  farm 
hand  and  machinist's  apprentice.  He 
was  graduated  from  Amherst  College 
in  1882,  being  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man, 
and  two  years  later  received  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  For  six  years  he  was  an  in- 
structor in  mathematics  at  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
and  then  held  positions  as  assistant 
State  geologist  for  New  Jersey  and 
Missouri.  Since  1892  he  has  had  wide 
experience  as  mining  engineer  and 
mine    superintendent    in     Honduras. 
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British  Columbia,  and  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Western  United  States  and 
Mexico.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
the  Tetlow  Geological  Society  of 
America,  and  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  He  has  written  considerably 
on  scientific  subjects,  and  his  first 
novel,  "To  the  End  of  the  Trail," 
which  deals  with  life  in  the  Western 
mining  country,  is  just  published. 


Ripley  Dunlap  Saunders,  author  of 
"John  Kenadie,"  a  novel  of  Arkansas, 
was  bom  at  Ripley,  Miss., 
Riptoy  D.  December  17,  1856.  He 
SAHoders  had  his  schooling  in  Mem- 
phis and  at  Marianna,  on  ^ 
the  L'Anguille  River  in  Arkansas ;  also 
at  a  private  school  near  New  Orleans. 
In  1874  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  en- 
tered the  cotton  business.  But  he  al- 
ways had  a  literary  leaning,  and  in 
1888  he  began  newspaper  work  on  the 
"St.  Louis  Republic."  He  is  now  an 
editorial  writer  for  this  paper,  having 
been  connected  with  it  continuously, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year  when 
he  was  the  New  York  correspondent  of 
the  "St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch."  During 
the  Spanish  war  he  served  in  Porto 
Rico  as  corporal  in  Light  Battery  A, 
of  St.  Louis.  "John  Kenadie"  is  his 
first  novel,  although  he  has  written 
several  short  stories  dealing  with  the 
L'Anguille  country. 


Captain  James  Harvey  Mathes,  au- 
thor of  "General  Forrest,"  just  pub- 
lished, was  bom  near  Dan- 
James  M.        drige,     Jefferson     county, 
ivuithM  East  Tennessee,  on  the  old 

place  where  his  grand- 
father lived  and  where  his  father,  Rev. 
William  Alfred  Mathes,  still  lives.  He 
comes  of  Revolutionary  stock  on  all 
sides ;  received  an  academic  education 
at  Westminster  English  and  Classical 


School,  and  was  prepared  to  pass 
through  college  in  a  year  or  two  when 
the  war  began ;  was  in  Alabama  when 
Fort  Sumter  fell;  returned  home, 
raised  a  company  for  Confederate 
service,  was  elected  captain  and  drilled 
the  company  for  two  months,  but  it 
was  distributed  in  different  commands 
and  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  com- 
pany intended  for  service  in  Virginia. 
This  became  Company  C,  Thirty-sev- 
enth Tennessee  Regiment,  organized 
at  KnoxviUe  by  Colonel  W.  H.  CarroH, 
of  Memphis.  Private  Mathes  was 
elected  orderly  sergeant,  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  sergeant  major  by  Col- 
onel Carroll.  The  regpment  was 
brought  to  Germantown,  near  Men- 
phis. 

When  the  midwinter  march  to 
Mill  Springs,  Ky.,  he  shouldered 
a  gun,  joined  his  regiment,  and 
shared  the  fatigues  and  dangers 
of  that  ill-starred  campaign.  He 
crossed  the  river  at  Mill  Springs 
on  January  19,  1862,  and  was  under 
fire  at  the  end  of  the  battle  of  Fishing 
Creek  and  aided  in  bringing  up  the 
rear  of  the  retreat.  After  the  battle 
of  Shiloh  he  was  elected  first  lieuten- 
ant of  his  company  and  commanded 
it  for  a  time,  being  then  in  Manna- 
duke's  brigade,  and  participated  in  the 
minor  engagements  about  Farming- 
ton.  Accepted  a  commission  direct 
from  the  War  Department,  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  adjutant  of  the 
regiment,  with  which  he  served  in  B. 
R.  Johnson's  brigade,  Buckner's  divi- 
sion, in  the  Kentucky  campaign,  and 
was  in  the  battle  of  Perryville,  and  on 
the  return  to  Knoxville  served  tem- 
porarily as  adjutant  of  brigade ;  was  in 
the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  December 
31,  1862,  all  day  long,  under  Cld)ume; 
the  field  officers  of  the  r^;iment  were 
all  three  shot  down  and  he  was  left 
practically  in  command  of  the  r^'- 
ment,  though  outranked  by  a  captain 
of  the  line. 

Captain  Mathes  became  connected 
with  the  press ;  was  on  thei  "Argus,'^ 
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the  "Avalanche"  and  the  "Louisville 
Courier,"  and  for  many  years  was  ed- 
itor of  the  "Memphis  Public  Ledger." 
has  been  elected  to  public  office 
several  times ;  served  two  terms  in  the 
Legislature;  was  a  commissioner  to 
the  Paris  Exposition  from  Tennessee 
in  1878 ;  was  for  two  years  a  member 
of  the  board  of  visitors  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville; 
was  elected  on  the  national  Democratic 
ticket  in  1884,  and  has  held  other  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust ;  is  a  Mason ; 
belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Honor,  A. 
O.  U.  W.,  and  other  organizations. 


Miss  Mary  Fisher  has  done  other 
things  in  her  life  besides  writing 
books.  At  one  time  or  an- 
fiary  Other  she  has  been  an  ama- 

PtoiMr  teur     actress,     dramatic 

reader,  public  school  teach- 
er, campaign  lecturer,  and  political  as- 
pirant, but  all  the  time  she  has  been  a 
constant  "scribbler,"  as  she  playfully 
terms  herself.  Of  Scotch-English  de- 
scent, she  was  bom  in  a  little  town  in 
Central  Illinois,  but  has  seen  much  of 
the  outside  world  in  the  years  that  have 
passed  since  then. 

Her  first  published  book  grew  out 
of  a  series  of  letters  to  a  young  girl  in 
New  Mexico,  and  was  called  "Twen- 
ty-five Letters  on  English  Authors." 
It  was  published  in  1895.  Miss  Fisher 
followed  this  up  two  years  later  with  a 
book  on  contemporary  French  criti- 
cism, which  was  brought  out  under  the 
title  of  "A  Group  of  French  Critics." 
This,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  a 
"General  Survey  of  American  Litera- 
ture," which  firmly  established  the  au- 
thor's growing  reputation  as  one  of  the 
foremost  living  writers  on  literary  sub- 
jects. 

Having  thus  gained  a  foothold,  she 
turned  back  to  the  first  line  of  writing 
that  had  engaged  her  attention  as  a 
girl,  and  the  result  was  a  novel  called 
"Gertrude  Dorrance,"  published  this 
spring. 


Miss  Fisher  is  at  present  an  in- 
structor in  modem  European  lan- 
guages in  the  Manual  Training  School 
of  Kansas  City.  She  has  many  plans 
of  a  literary  nature  under  way,  which 
she  is  carrying  out  with  that  enthusi- 
asm and  industry  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  everything  she  undertakes. 


Mr.  Henry    Edward   Rood,  whose 
novel  "Hardwicke"  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, is  a  native  of  Phila- 
Hraiy  delphia,  where  he  was  bom 

Edward  Rood  in  1867.  ^OT  Several  years 
after  leaving  collie  Mr. 
Rood  was  a  member  of  tihe  staffs  of  the 
"Philadelphia  Press"  and  "New  York 
Herald."  Mr.  Rood  has  since  contrib- 
uted articles  of  substantial  merit  to  the 
leading  magazines.  His  hobby  is  farm- 
ing. Engaged  in  important  editorial 
work  in  New  York,  Mr.  Rood  goes 
daily  to  his  home  on  the  outskirts  of 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  owns 
his  own  farm  and  is  his  own  farmer. 
In  writing  "Hardwicke"  Mr.  Rood  has 
drawn  a  remarkably  vivid  picture  of 
rural  life,  where  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  are   the    chief  local   interest 


Willis  George  Emerson,  author  of 
the  love  story  "Buell  Hampton,"  was 
bom  in  Monroe  county, 
wiiiu  a.  Iowa,  March  28,  1856,  of 
BnoraoB  parents  who  went  there 
from  the  land  of  the  Em- 
trsons.  New  England.  Soon  after 
leaving  college,  Mr.  Emerson  became 
identified  witfi  the  interests  that  were 
then  developing  Southwest  Kansas — 
railroad  and  irrigation  projects.  Here 
he  helped  to  found  the  city  of  Meade, 
where  the  scenes  of  his  story  are  laid. 

Mr.  Emerson  is  a  busy  man  of  af- 
fairs. Throughout  the  West  he  is  fav- 
orably known  as  an  able  lawyer,  a  suc- 
cessful financier  and  an  eloquent  ora- 
tor.   He  is  one  of  the  foremost  citizens 
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of  Wyoming,  where  he  is  now  actively 
engaged  in  promoting  the  mining  and 
smelting  of  copper  ore.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent constructing  there  the  largest  aeri- 


W.  C.  EMERSON 


al  tramway  in  the  world  for  the  trans- 
portation of  ore  across  the  snow  fields 
of  winter.  In  this  new  region  he  is  dis- 
playing all  the  devotion  and  energy 
evinced  in  his  early  days  in  developing 
Southwest  Kansas. 

Besides  his  other  talents,  Mr.  Em- 
erson is  a  forceful  writer.  Singularly 
enough,  he  has  found  time  to  write  a 
love  story  in  which  many  incidents 
from  his  varied  experience  in  the  West 
are  depicted.  He  says  in  the  preface: 
"There  is  so  much  in  the  tale  that  is 
based  upon  facts  and  actual  happen- 
ings that  I  hardly  know  where  history 
ceases  and  fiction  begins."  Politics, 
banking  and  journalism,  with  all  of 
which  he  has  been  associated,  come  in 
for  a  large  place  in  the  story;  while 
the  natural  phenomena  of  the  region— 
the  prairie  fires,  the  hot  winds  and  the 
sunflower  fields  of  Kansas — are  no 
less  vividly  portrayed. 

Mr.  Emerson's  interests  in  public 
affairs  are  numerous.  His  ability  as  an 
orator  and  patriotic,  public  spirit  led 
one  of  the  leading  political  parties  to 
select  him  for  vice  diairman  of  its  na- 
tional bureau  of  speakers  during  the 
last  Presidential  campaign.  Mr.  Em- 
erson is  a  trustee  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity at  Washington,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  several  societies  and  clubs,  in- 
cluding the  Chicago  Press  Club. 


THE  CROWN  OF  PERSEVERANCE. 

Work  upward,  O  Toiler,  though  slowly  you 

climb  ! 
Each  year  is  a  step  iu  the  triumph  of  Time ; 
So,  slowly  uprising,  the  corals  emerge, 
And  the  island  is  lifted  a  crown  on  the 

surge  1 

Washifigton  Van  Dusen, 
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1.  John  Tulloch,  Scotiand,  1823. 
Leaders  of  the  Reformation— The  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  of  Sin — English  Protestants 
and  Their  Leaders. 

2.  John  G.  Saxe,  Vbrmont,  18 16. 
Rhyme      of     the      Rail —  Leisure-Day 

Rhymes— Clever  Stories  of  Many  Nations. 

3.  Sydney  Smith,  Engi^and,  1771. 
Peter  Plymley's  Letters— Three  Letters 

on  the  Bcclesiastical  Commission. 

4.  CharlesC.  Abbott,  New  Jersey,  1843. 
Travels  in  a  Treetop — A  Colonial  Wooing 

—In  Nature *s  Realm. 

5.  Marcus  J  Wright,  Tennessee,  183  i. 
Life  of  General  Winfield  Scott— Life  of 

Governor  William  Blount— History  of  Mc- 
Nairy  Co.,  Tenn. 

6.  Clarence  P.  Birdseye,  1854. 

Codes  and  General  Laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York— Greater  New  York  Charter— 
Birdseye's  Revised  Statutes. 

Washington, 
Ma- 


16.  Frederic  S.  Lee,  New  York,  1859. 
Physiology— A  Study   in    the    Sense 
Equilibrium     in    Pishes — The    Nature 
Muscle  Fatigue. 


of 
of 


M.    Baker, 


7.  William 
1825. 

Oak-Mot— The  New   Timothy— His 
jesty  Myself. 

8.  Edgar  E.  Saltus,  New  York,  1858. 
The  Philosophy  of  Disenchantment— The 

Pace  that  Kills- When  Dreams  Come  True. 

9.  Henry  T.  Eddy,  Massachusetts,  1844. 
Analytical     Geometry  —  Researches     in 

Graphical  Statics — ^Thermodynamics. 

10.  MiNOT  J.  Savage,  Maine,  1841. 
Helps    for    Daily    Living — The    Modern 

Sphinx — Life  Beyond  Death. 

11.  Abel  F.  Villemain,  Paris,  1790. 
Histoire  de  Cromwell- Histoire  de  Greg- 

oire  VII. — Eloge  de  Montesquieu. 

12.  Richard  H.  Savage,  New  York,  1846. 
My  Official  Wife— In  the  Shadow  of  the 

Pyramids— The  Hacienda  on  the  Hill. 

13.  Thomas  Arnold,  Isle  of  Wight,  1795. 
History  of  Rome — Lectures  on  Modern 

History — Sermons. 

14.  Celia  p.  Wooley,  Ohio,  1848. 

Love  and  Theology— A  Girl  Graduate — 
Roger  Hunt. 

15.  Thomas    Randolph,    Northampton- 
shire, 1605. 

Aristippus — ^The    Muses*  Looking-Glass — 
The  Jealous  Lovers. 


17.  Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  Germany, 
1876. 

Ca  ira— Mein  Glaubensbekenntnis— Zwis- 
chen  den  Garben. 

18.  Lester  F.  Ward,  Illinois.  184  i. 

The  Flora  of  Washington — Dynamic  So- 
ciology — Outlines  of  Sociology. 

19.  Blaise  Pascal,  Auvergne,  1623. 
Pens^es — Provincial     Letters — Nouvelles 

Experiences  surle  Vide. 

20.  Adam  Ferguson,  Perthshire,  1723. 
Essay    on    Civil    Society— Institutes    of 

Moral     Philosophy — Moral     and     Political 
Science. 

21.  William  Stubbs,  England,  1825. 
The    Early  Piantagenets— The  Constitu- 
tional History  of  England  in  Its  Origin  and 
Development. 

22.  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Norfolk,  1856. 
King    Solomon's    Mines — Swallow— Ljs- 

beth. 

23.  John  Fell,  Berkshire,  1625. 
The  Interest  of  England  Stated. 

24.  Rebecca   H.   Davis,    Pennsylvania, 
183 1. 

Margaret  Howth-Doctor  Warrick's  Daugh- 
ters—Kitty's Choice. 

25  Lucius  M.  Sargeant,  Boston,  1786. 

Temperance  Tales— The  Irrepressible  Con- 
flict. 

26.  Philip  Doddridge,  London,  1702. 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul 

— The  Family  Expositor — Lectures. 

27.  Francis  V.  Greene,  Rhode  Island 
1850 

The  Russian  Army  and  Its  Campaigns  in 
Turkey — Army  Life  in  Russia— The  Missis- 
sippi  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War. 

28.  Jean  J.  Rousseau,  Geneva.  1712. 
Discourse  pn  Arts  and  Sciences — Tbe  New 

Heloise— Emile. 

29  John  B.  Mc Master,  Brooklyn,  18^2. 

A  Historjr  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States — Benjamin  Franklin  as  a  Man  of 
Letters — Origin,  Meaning  and  Application 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

30.  James  A.  Whitney,  New  York,  1839. 

The  Chinese  and  the  Chinese  Question — 
Sonnets  and  Lyrics— Poetical  Works.  . 
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Ben  Jonson.     1573-1637. 

lEN  JONSON  is  one  of  the 
the  most  commanding  fig- 
ures among  Shakespeare's 
literary  contemporaries . 
Jonson  was  born  at  West 
minster  in  1573,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  minister  of 
Annandale  descent.  Albeit 
his  family  was  poor,  he  was  educated 
at  Westminster  School,  and  in  all 
lity  attended  Cambridge. 
When  but  a  very  young  man  he 
served  in  a  campaign  with  the  English 
army  in   Flanders,  but  after  a  brief 


sojourn  abroad    he  returned    to  his 
wonted  studies. 

In  1613  he  visited  France  and  in 
1618  trudged  to  and  back  from  Scot- 
land, where  he  stayed  with  Drum- 
mond,  of  Hawthomden.  In  1625  he 
was  attacked  by  palsy  and  afterward  by 
dropsy.  Poverty  intensified  his  suflFer- 
ings,  but  he  found  patrons  in  King 
Charles  and  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.  On 
August  6,  1637,  he  died  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Over  his 
grave  is  a  slab  engraved  **  O!  rare  Bcb 
Johnson  !  *' 


^Vo^ks. 

The  first  play  written  by  Ben  Jonson 
was  "Every  Man  in  His  Humor," 
(1597)  in  which  Shakespeare  is  known 
to  have  acted.  A  series  of  literary  quar- 
rels succeeded,  and  to  revenge  himself, 
Jonson  wrote  the  plays  "The  Poetas- 
ter,'' **  Cynthia's  Revels,* 'etc.  His 
masterpieces,  four  in  number,  appeared 
between    1605   and    1614.     They  are 


**The  Silent  Woman,"  *' Volpone," 
* '  The  Alchemist "  and  '*  Bartholomew 
Fair. "  These  are  all  comedies,  but  he 
wrote  also,  two  tragedies,  **Sejanus" 
and  *  *  Cataline  * '  founded  upon  Roman 
history.  He  was  appointed  poet 
laureate  by  James  I.  and  for  many 
years  supplied  the  King  with  court 
masques  and  little  spectacle  plays. 


Appreciations  of  Ben  Jonson's  Literary  Gift 


Jonson's  work  as  a  dramatist  was 
in  sharp  contrast  with  that  of  all  his 
contemporaries.  In  the  first  place  he 
set  hmiself  squarely  against  the  ro- 
mantic tendency  of  his  day  and  threw 
the  whole  weight  of  his  powerful 
intellect,  his  great  learning  and 
invention,  into  the  task  of  con- 
verting the  drama  to  classicism. 
William  Vaugh  Moody  and  Robert 
Alorss  Lovett  in  "A  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature." 

Ben  Jonson's  masques  are  of  singu- 
lar beauty.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  age  and  he  lav- 
ished all  the  stores  of  his  knowledge 
on  these  entertainments;  but  his 
sprightliness  of  fancy  and  fertility  of 


invention     matched     his     learning. 
— Chambers'  Biographical  Dictionary. 

In  Ben  Jonson  you  have  an  intense 
and  burning  art. 

—Coleridge,  in  "Table  Talk." 

He  held  the  prose  writers  and  poets 
of  antiquity  in  solution  in  his  spacious 
memory. 

— ^J.  Addington    Symonds,    in    "Ben 
Jonson." 

No  giant  ever  came  so  near  to  the 
ranks  of  the  gods.  Were  it  possible  for 
one  not  born  a  god  to  become  divine  by 
dint  of  ambition  and  devotion,  this 
glory  would  have  crowned  the  Titanic 
labors  of  Ben  Jonson. 
— Swinburne,  in  "A  Study  of  Ben  Jon- 
son." Digitized  by  CjOOglC 
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Ian  Maclaren  writes  a  poignant  ar- 
ticle for  the  **  London  Queen  **  on  the 
sin  of  book  borrowing.  He  gives  four 
reasons  why  books  should  not  be  bor- 
rowed :  First,  because,  once  borrowed, 
nearly  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  are 
never  returned;  secondly,  because 
books  carry  disease  germs ;  thirdly,  au- 
thors are  usually  so  near  poverty  that 
the  sale  of  every  book  means  much  to 
them  and,  did  people  possess  compas- 
sion for  the  writers,  they  would  buy 
rather  than  borrow  a  book,  and  lastly, 
because  few  persons  are  gifted  with 
sufficient  love  for  books  as  to  know 
how  to  properly  treat  and  care  for 
them.  The  arguments  are  cleverly 
concocted,  with  a  deal  of  wise  humor 
interspersed  among  their  statements. 
Dr.  Watson  smiles  half  genially,  half 
ironically,  on  those  oddly  forgetful 
persons  who  so  unconsciously  and  in- 
nocently appropriate  to  themselves 
borrowed  books. 

The  sight  of  a  man's  hat«  or  his  coat,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  parse,  in  your  room, 
wotild  make  yon  miserable,  and  if  yon  used 
them,  would  suggest  the  police.  But  a  book  I 
.  .  .  Books  do  not  seem  to  be  property  un- 
less you  have  bought  them  or  see  them 
lying  in  a  book  shop.  If  they  belong  to 
your  neighbor,  they  seem  in  some  mys- 
terious way  to  be  the  cat>ital  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  if  they  drift  from  his  pos- 
session to  YOurs,  there  is  no  necessity  that 
they  should  be  sent  back. 

All  of  which  is  most  true,  if  one 
only  pauses  to  observe.  The  interview- 
ers, too,  who  speak  in  such  flowery 
terms  of  an  author's  home  and  sur- 
roundings receive  a  good-humored 
thrust  from  Dr.  Watson's  clever  pen, 
while  he  speaks  with  truly  generous 
appreciation  of  those  persons  who,  so 
few  in  number,  have  yet  the  taste  and 
inherent  love  for  books  to  treasure 

them  as  one  would  treasure  a  child. 
♦     ♦     ♦ 

In  the  '*  Atlantic  Monthly  "  (May) 
Mr.  William  Burnet  Wright  gives 
some  new   and   unique  thoughts   on 


"Hamlet."  Mr.  Wright  starts  out  to 
discover  some  forceful  reason  for  the 
fascination  and  absorbing  interest 
with  which  "Hamlet"  hfi^  klways, 
since  its  creation,  inspired  the  world. 
He  quotes  Coleridge. 

Hamlet  has  been  the  darling  of  every 
country  in  which  the  literature  of  England 
has  been  fostered. 

And,  continues  Mr.  Wright : 

It  is  fair  to  assume  the  existence  of  some 
reason  stronger  than  mere  wit  and  wisdom, 
truth  and  beauty  of  thought,  witchery  of 
style,  or  than  all  of  these  combined. 

He  thinks  the  real  reason  to  be  that 
"the  tragedy  of  'Hamlet'  is  the  inner 
history  of  the  conflict  still  in  progress 
between  the  spirit  of  paganism  and  the 
spirit  of  Christianity;"  and  he  tries, 
and  in  a  large  measure  succeeds,  in 
showing  just  how  this  strife  is  typified 
in  the  play,  and  more  especially  in  the 
character  of  Hamlet.  One  idea  here 
given  is  particularly  worth  noticing. 
Most  critics  have  looked  upon  the  so- 
liloquy "To  be,  etc.,"  as  a  dissertation 
on  the  subject  of  suicide,  but  upon  ex- 
amination it  may  be  found  that  in  all 
probability  it  was  not  suicide  at  all 
of  which  Hamlet  was  thinking,  but 
merely  of  the  question  should  he  take 
his  revenge  or  not  The  Norse  blood 
and  Christian  teachings  were  at  war, 
and  Hamlet  emulates  the  strife. 


We  hear  from  "Current  Literature" 
that  Australia  has  set  the  ban  upon 
Zola  and  his  writings.  The  sale  of  his 
books  has  been  prohibited  and  all  cop- 
ies in  the  hands  of  booksellers  have 

been  seized. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

Sir  Henry  Irving,  at  a  recent  lecture 
at    Princeton   College,  spoke   on  the 
Shakespeare-Bacon  controversy.    The 
.following  comprised  part  of. his  ad- 
dress :  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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**In  the  technicalities  of  the  stage, 
Shakespeare  is  always  accurate,  but  when 
he  employs  legal  terms,  he  is  often  wrong. 
In  geography  he  gave    Bohemia  a  coast. 

In  navigation  he  started  a  ship 

from  the  gates  of  ^ji*an I  un- 
derstand that  the  trial  scene  in  '*  The 
Merchant  of  Venice ''  bears  no  resemblance 
to  anv  It  tlicial  procedure  that  ever  was 
recoraei  in  legal  anncds,  and  that  the  law 
that  authorized  Sh^^lock  to  cut  Antonio's 
flesh,  but  forbade  him  to  shed  one  drop  of 
blood,  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  judgment 
of  Bacon 

Without  great  scholarship,  and  with  care- 
less notions  about  law  an4  geography,  and 
historical  accuracy,  Shakespeare  had  an 
immeasuiflble  receptivity  of  all  that  con- 
cerned human  nature. 

After  all  is  it  possible  to  conceive  two 
master  minds  with  characters,  temperament 
and  training  so  divergent  as  those  of  Bacon 
and  Shakespeare?  As  Tennyson  said,  the 
philosopher  who,  in  his  essay  on  '*  Love," 
described  it  as  a  *•  weak  passion,"  fit  only 
for  stage  comedies,  and  deplored  and 
despised  its  influence  over  the  world's  noted 
men,  could  never  have  written  **  Romeo 
and  Juliet" 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

A  recent  "Academy"  gives  some 
noteworthy  quotations  from  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Parker's  address  to  the  Sesame 
Club  on  the  Art  of  Fiction. 

A  man  must  know  truth  to  write  fable. 

Fiction  can  be  learned,  but  cannot  be 
taught. 

In  the  art  of  fiction    the    individual  is 
thrown  on  his  own  innate  talent. 
Ik  Love   and   fighting   are  not  necessarily 
romance ;  nor  are  soup-kitchens  and  divorce 
courts  necessarily  realism. 

There  is  only  one  test  for  a  novel :  that  it 
be  first  and  before  all  a  well  constructed 
story ;  that  it  deal  sincerely  with  human 
life  and  character;  that  it  be  eloquent  of 
feeling ;  that  it  have  insight  and  revelation  ; 
that  it  preserve  idiosyncrasy  ;  but  before  all, 
that  it  be  wholesome. 


It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  pretty 
way  in  which  Mr.  E.  Marston  dedi- 
cates his  book,  "Sketches  of  Some  Old 
Booksellers,"  which  we  review  this 
month: 

I  dedicate  this  book  to  my  dear  grand- 
daughter, 


DOROTHIB  DaNIBLS, 

because  she  says  I  must  do  so,  and  her  mnst 
is  equal  to  a  Qt^ccQ*^  command.  She  telU 
me  frankly  that  she  does  not  care  a  bit  tor 
musty  old  booksellers  of  centuries  ago ;  bat 
then,  she  is  very  good  to  one  old  bookseller 
of  to-day,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  I  send 
her  this  book,  on  my  seventy- eighth  birth- 
day, with  my  love. 


The  **Book  Lover"  for  May- June 
quotes  the  following  from  "Punch:" 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Marred,  murdered,  misquoted, 

Adapted,  mistaken ; 
And  volubly  voted 

The  product  of  Bacon 
And  prefaced  with  comment. 

Abridged,  annatated. 
By  men  of  no  moment 

Curtailed  and  collated. 


Sold,  sold  and  resold. 

Bound,  bound,  bound  again, 
With  ed^es  and  tops  of  gold, 

Or  sprmkled  or  plain, 
The  Poems  in  vellum. 

The  Dramas  in  cloth ; 
And  together  they  sell  them, 

Or  separate  or  both. 

Recited  or  acted. 

And  bellowed  and  spouted, 
Extracted,  redacted. 

By  amateurs  shouted, 
And  edited,  edited 

Bv  old  and  new  men. 
And  frequently  credited 

With  some  acumen. 


Rhymed,  sonnet'd,  ode  d 

In  immature  verse 
With  eulogy  loaded. 

Or  just  the  reverse. 
Imitated,  dissected. 

And  parodied,  too. 
Essayed  and  selected 

For  someone's  review. 


Trimmed,  twisted,  translated. 

To  suit  every  tongue. 
Pruned,  cut,  expurgated 

(A  ^ft  for  the  young). 
Explained,  illustrated. 

And  turned  into  prose. 
Criticised,  emendated 

And  read  ?    Goodness  knows 
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Book  News  :— 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  letters  from 
readers  for  reasons  why  they  like  popular 
books  I  should  like  to  say  that  their  buying 
them  does  not  necessarily  imply  their  liking 
them.  They  buy  them  because  it  seems 
necessary  to  keep  up  with  the  procession, 
to  talk  about  books  other  people  are  dis- 
cussing. I  know  a  number  of  persons 
(women,  too)  who  were  disappointed  in 
•'Janice  Meredith,'*  and  as  for  my&elf,  I 
have  seldom  read  a  book  which  seemed  to 
me  so  crude, vulgar  and  irritating  as  *'  When 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.'*  On  the  other 
band,  many  intelligent  persons  liked  **  The 
Crisis  *'  very  well,  though  perfectly  certain 
that  the  author  does  not  possess  a  spark  of 
genius.  Your  man  of  genius  sometimes 
becomes  unreadable — Kipling  for  example. 
The  books  which  gave  me  the  greatest 
amount  of  enjoyment  (during  the  last  five 
years)  were  not  novels,  but  *'  The  Browning 
Letters  '*  and  the  *'  Letters  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.*'  Of  the  novels,  '*  Eleanor," 
by  Mrs.  Ward,  stands  out  in  my  memory  as 
the  most  notable,  chiefly  because  of  the 
artistic  restraint  with  which  the  author 
treated  the  character  of  the  altogether 
objectionable  hero  of  the  stonr.  She  makes 
every  right  minded  woman  hate  him,  and 
still  manages  to  be  herself  impartial.  There 
are  not  too  many  novels  which  are  both 
strong  and  feminine,  without  sinning  against 
good  taste.  For  this  reason  many  women 
liked  '« Red  Pottage."  It  does  not  seem 
right  that  a  woman  writer  should  try — as 
she  so  otten  does — to  ape  the  masculine 
way  of  looking  at  things,  and  drag  us 
through  floods  of  gore  which  would  horrify 
her  in  real  life.  S.  C.  W. 

Philadelphia,  May  12th. 

Book  News  :— 

My  opinion  is  that  the  novels  that  please 
the  greatest  number  of  readers  are  those 
that  have  good  strong  characters  for  hero- 
ines, the  sort  of  young  women  that  men 
not  only  love,  but  are  willing  to  turn  to  for 
wholesome  advice  in  emergencies. 

NORMANDIB. 

May  12th,  1902. 

Book  News  :— 

I  **  enjoyed  **Graustark"  and  *' Uncle 
Terry  "  more  than  any  of  the  other  novels  I 
have  read  during   the  last  year  or  two.    I 


don*t  know  just  why  I  did,  but  I  think  it 
was  because  they  had  sweet  heroines  and 
good  manly  men  for  heroes. 

Brooklyn,  May  14th.  G.  Z.  L. 


Editor  Book  News  :— 

In  looking  over  the  May  number  of  Book 
News  I  saw  the  article  "To  Recent  Read- 
ers of  Fiction."  Having  read  most  of  the 
new  novels,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
opinion  of  some  of  them. 

After  reading  **  Richard  Carvel "  I  looked 
forward  with  much  pleasure  to  the  perusal 
of  **The  Crisis."  But  contrary  to  expecta- 
tions, I  was  disappointed  in  every  way  when 
the  last-named  book  appeared.  The  heroine 
was  poorly  portrayed,  the  plot  uninter- 
esting and  I  felt  as  though  I  had  wasted 
valuable  time  in  reading  such  a  book. 

*' Janice  Meredith,"  quite  the  contrary, 
appealed  to  me  in  every  way.  The  book 
was  not  lacking  in  stirring  incident,  al- 
though in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  rather 
hard  to  find  a  girl  in  everyday  life  just  as 
frivolous  as  Janice.  But  then  heromes  of 
fiction  are  generally  a  little  overdrawn. 

•*  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower " 
was  well  worth  reading,  and  while  speaking 
of  this  book  I  might  mention  that  Mr. 
Major's  latest  work,  *•  Dorothy  Vernon," 
is  written  on  somewhat  the  same  order  as 
his  former  book.  Indeed  the  plots  are 
much  the  same,  although  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  the  characters  of  the  heroines. 
But,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  •*  A  Lily  of 
France"  and  **  God  Wills  It"  are  much 
superior  to  any  of  the  books  already  men- 
tioned. They  are  l)oth  historicxil,  dealing  of 
times  that  are  of  interest  to  most  people, 
and  although  crowded  with  historical  data,, 
after  reading  them  I  felt  repaid  for  the 
time  spent  in  so  doing.  S.  A.  A. 

Philadelphia,  May  14th. 


H.  L.  M.:— 

To  me  it  is  no  easy  task  to  select  one 
from  among  the  many  works  of  fiction, 
which  have  appeared  m  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  and  say  **  this  is  my  favorite'* 
and  to  then  clearly  state  the  reason  for  such 
selection,  as  I  find  great  difficulty  in  select- 
ing one  from  among  so  many  friends  as 
they  pass  before  me  in  review.  I  look  with 
favor  on  the  honest  face  of  **  Eben  Holden  * ' 
and  that  vivacious  beauty  **  Janice  Mere- 
dith,"  the  dust  of  '^The  Old  Stringtown 
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Pike  "  almost  hides  all  else,  but  through  it 
I  see  the  face  of  **  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  " 
and  my  selection  is  made. 

The  charm  of  «*  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  " 
lies  not  in  any  particular  character  but, 
rather  in  the  harmonious  blending  of  all 
the  characters,  surrounded  as  they  are,  by 
the  romantic  atmosphere  of  a  new  bom 
American  freedom.  The  beautiful,  pure 
hearted  Alice,  the  noble,  self  sacrificing 
Father  Beret  and  the  manly  Beverly,  form 
a  trio  of  characters  which  appeal  strongly 
to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  American 
reader,  while  the  bombastic  but  kind 
Roussilom,  the  faithful  Jean  and  the  un- 
kempt Jazon,  with  his  many  and  varied 
accomplishments,  strike  a  responsive  chord. 

While  some  books  please  **  Alice  of  Old 
Vincennes  '*  seems  to  satisfy  and,  for  this 
reason  it  is  my  favorite  among  the  recent 
works  of  fiction. 

Thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  opinion  on  this  subject  I  am 
Very  truly,  K.  M. 

Butler,  Pa.,  May  17th. 

Book  News:— 

Of  the  popular  novels  published  within 
the  last  four  years  those  I  enjoyed  the  most 
were  *'Graustark,'*  "When  Knighthood 
Was  in  Flower"  and  *•  Black  Rock."  I 
think  the  majority  of  novel  readers  we 
more  taken  with  the  plot  than  anything 
else.  Wm.  Murray. 

May  17th,  1902. 


H.  L.  M.  :— 

In  answer  to  your  article  **  To  Readers  of 
Recent  Fiction "  in  this  month's  issue 
would  say  :  First,  that  the  story,  **  When 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,**  is  my  favor- 
ite of  all  the  late  books  ;  this,  as  most  of  the 
books  which  become  popular,  deals  with 
events  without  **  too  much  detail  work  ** 
and  has  a  decided  plot — starting  out  with  an 
object  and  culminating,fiinshes  with  the  first 
intention  realized  ;  the  trouble  with  most  of 
the  books  at  the  present  time  or  I  might 
say  the  authors  are  that  they  are  not  able 
to  carry  out  a  plot  from  start  to  finish,  and 
when  perused  it  is  a  question  why  the  book 
was  so  named.  It  reminds  one  often  of 
"Dan  Daly's"  plays.  The  name  of  such 
in  relation  to,  is  like  a  second  cousin  once 
removed. 

The  masses  at  the  present  day  read  for 
amusement  and  not  for  knowledge,  they 
may  buy  a  new  book  which  is  advertised  or 
on  the  counter,  but  if  not  interesting  and  to 
the  point,  the  book  is  limited  in  its  sale ; 
then,  again,  the  masses  at  the  present  day 
'  Ao  not  wish  too  much  of  the  etherial  as  we 
find  in   many  of    the  late  books,  such  as 


Merejkowski's  "  Death  of  the  Gods,"  God 
Wills  It,"  "  Rosegger*s  *  The  God  Seeker,** 
and  others. 

In  the  book  *'  Before  the  Dawn "  one 
needs  a  microscope  to  find  the  plot,  and  in 
the  story  embodied  in  "  The  Lord  of  the 
Sea,*'  one  becomes  Weary  of  explanation  of 
small  matters. 

In  the  **  Lily  of  France  **  we  have  a  beau- 
tiful story,  and  if  it  had  been  written  with- 
out so  much  detail  work,  and  adhered  to  the 
plot  closer,  the  writer  has  no  doubt  the  sale 
of  same  would  have  been  on  a  parallel  with 
**  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,**  link- 
ing as  it  does  in  many  ways  in  relation 
thereto. 

Very  truly, 

Philadelphia,  May  19th,  1903.         M.  S. 

Book  News:— 

In  response  to  your  invitation  in  May 
number  of  Book  News,  I  take  pleasure  in 
telling  you  of  the  books  that  have  made  the 
deepest  impression  on  me,  in  the  last  two 
years.  Of  these,  '*  The  Right  of  Way  **  and 
''Audrey**  are  my  favorites.  There  are 
many  things  that  help  to  make  "  The  Right 
of  Way  *'  the  powerful  story  that  it  is,  but 
what  pleased  me  most  was  the  hero,  Charley 
Steele.  He  was  such  a  strong  manly  fellow, 
and  so  interesting  that  one  can  readily 
understand  why  the  simple  people  of  Chan- 
diere  grew  to  love  and  respect  him.  *'  Au- 
drey "  pleased  me  most  in  the  descriptions, 
which  I  thought  beautiful.  The  heroine, 
too,  was  such  a  sweet  gentle  creature  that 
all  must  love  her,  even  if  they  do  not  care 
for  the  story.  H.  A.  L. 

Philadelphia,  May  20th,  1902. 


Book  News:— 

The  letter  by  H.  L.  M.  *•  To  Readers  of 
Recent  Fiction  "  has  interested  me  not  a 
litUe. 

During;  the  past  few  years  the  number  of 
new  books  that  have  been  put  on  the  market 
is  appalling.  That  it  is  impossible  to  read 
each  and  every  one  is  obvious,  and  to  keep 
pace  with  the  literary  world  one  is  com- 
pelled to  turn  to  the  reviews  in  literary 
magazines. 

Nevertheless  there  are  hundreds  who  do 
not  seem  to  realize  this  fact.  It  is  their 
aim  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible 
and  therefore  read  first  those  books  which 
can  be  read  in  the  shortest  possible  time— 
the  lighter  fiction. 

There  are,  however,  other  reasons.  Take, 
for  example,  '*  Janice  Meredith  **  and  **  God 
Wills  It.**  The  scenes  of  the  former  are 
interestine  and  familicu-  to  all,  as  are  also  a 
number  of  the  characters. 
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In  the  latter,  however,  the  scenes,  ex* 
tending  as  they  do  from  France  to  Jerusalem, 
demand  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
thought. 

••  God  Wills  It  **  and  "  Alice  of  Old  Vin- 
cennes  "  are  the  two  books  which  I  wonld 
choose,  from  the  new  books  of  the  last  few 
years,  to  be  read  by  everyone. 

They  are  books  that  will  live. 
Very  truly. 

May  19th,  1902.  MoR'TON  Barci^ay. 

Book  News:— 

To  my  mind,  '*  Sir  Richard  Calmady  **  is 
the  strongest  novel  of  the  year  and  richly 
deserves  the  success  it  attained,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  most  of  the  *  *  best 
sellers  '*  that  have  come  to  my  notice.  The 
characters  live  and  move,  and  have  warm 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  people  a  real  world 
to  which  we  are  transported  for  the  time 
being.  The  very  soul  of  the  hero  is  laid 
bare  before  us,  and  we  are  so  in  sympathy 
with  him  that  the  smallest  particular  of  his 
moral  life  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  The 
subject  is  unpleasant,  very  ;  at  times  almost 
repulsive ;  but  in  art  it  is  not  the  subject 
that  counts,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is 
handled. 

Howells  has  said  '*In  primitive  fiction 
plot  is  more  important  than  character;  as 
the  art  advances  character  becomes  the 
chief  interest,  and  the  action  is  such  as 
springs  from  it.  .  .  .The  masterpieces  in 
fiction  are  those  which  delight  the  mind 
with  the  traits  of  personality,  with  human 
nature  reco^izable  by  the  reader  through 
its  truth  to  himself.*' 

Judged  by  this  standard,  certain! v  there 
hf^  been  no  novel  within  a  year  which  better 
deserves  to  rank  with  the  books  which  will 
live  beyond  the  period  of  their  strenuous 
advertising.  H.  G. 

May  2 1st,  1902. 

Bditor  Book  News:— 

The  question  '*  What  qualities  go  to  make 
the  popular  novel  ?  *'  so  vital  to  the  writing. 


publishing,  bookselling,  and  reading  world, 
IS  too  interesting  to  leave  unanswered. 

Is  not  the  solution  of  the  whole  matter  as 
simple  and  elemental  as  follows :  The  author 
should  depict  one  or  more  of  the  characters 
in  his  booL  in  such  wise  that  the  reader 
may,  with  gratification  to  himself,  either 
impersonate  one  of  those  characters,  or 
associate  himself  with  one  or  more  of  them, 
while  reading  the  book  ?  If  a  reader  reads 
himself  into  the  book  {i.  e,  reads  it  subject- 
ively J,  he  likes  to  enjoy  a  mental  share  in 
the  gior^  or  nobility  of  hero  or  heroine — an 
inclination  towards  self-flattery  very  pardon- 
able in  us  poor  jaded,  relaxation -loving, 
novel-reading  public.  Thus,  we  can  live  a 
short  life  of  glory  in  the  realms  of  romance 
where  our  hearts  can  glow — (short  respite 
from  actuality) — with  courage  of  martyr- 
dom, nobility  of  striving,  or  pride  of  success, 
denied  us  in  the  sordid  pursuits  of  our  real 
existence  I 

My  hero  speaks  eloquently,  and  I  ex- 
perience the  rhetorical  glow  (*'  The  Right 
of  Way**);  my  heroine  is  bewitching, 
tantalizing — I  as  a  man  am  magnetized  by 
her,  as  a  woman  am  with  her  ( "  The  Lady 
Paramount*'^;  my  hero  renders  every  he- 
roic service  due  from  knight  to  mistress — I 
think  I,  too,  were  fain  to  do  so  under  like 
conditions  (**  When  Knighthood  Was  in 
Flower**). 

And  so  it  is  that  we  people  of  the  work-a- 
day  world,  whose  careers  give  so  little  mar- 
gin for  nobility  of  purpose,  either  in  thought 
or  act,  feel  ourselves  in  a  measure  answering 
to  the  exhortation  of  our  Lowell : 
**  Be  noble !  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead, — 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own  I 
Then  wilt  thou  see  it  gleam  in  many  eyes, 
Then  will  pure  light  around  thy  path  be 

shed. 
And  thou  wilt  never-more  be  sad  and  lone  I  ** 

Yours  truly, 

R.  Haroi^d  Paget. 

New  York,  May  19th,  1902. 


BEST     SELLING      BOOKS 


HE  position  of  **  Dorothy 
Vernon  **  as  first  on  nearly 
all  the  lists  of  **  Best  Selling 
Books,  * '  testifies  to  the  pop- 
ularity that  this  romantic 
romance  and  **  old- 
fashioned  love-story  *'  is 
thus  early  in  its  career  en- 
joying. Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  new 
story  of   Sherlock     Holmes  is    also 


being  greeted  with  eagerness  and 
approbation  by  the  author's 
wide  circle  of  admirers  while 
the  graceful,  delicately  wrought 
**Lady  Paramount'*  is  fast  winning 
its  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  reading 
public.  The  continued  demand  for 
''  The  Conqueror  "  and  **The  Valley 
of  Decision  "  attests  to  their  literary 
superiority  and  it  is  a  compliment  to 
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the  taste  of  the  average  reader  to  note 
the  wide  appreciation  with  which  two 
such  **  cultured**  works  have  been 
received. 

In  **  Miscellany  **  *'  Ulysses.** 
**  Western  Civilization**  and  **Up 
From  Slavery,**  still  hold  prominent 
places,  while  **  According  to  Season  ** 
and  **  Next  to  the  Ground  **  take  the 
lead  in  the  nature  books  of  the  season. 


At  Wanamaker*s,  Philadelphia : 

**  Dorothy  Vernon,"  by  Charles  Major. 

"The  Lady  Paramount,"  by  Henry  Har- 
land. 

*•  Audrey"  by  Mary  Johnston. 

•'  The  Valley  of  Decision,"  by  Edith 
Wharton. 

**  Dorothy  South,"  by  George  Gary 
Eggleston. 

•*  The  Strollers,"  by  Frederick  Isham. 

*•  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  by 
Alice  Caldwell  Hegan. 

**The  Conqueror,"  by  Gertrude  Franklin 
Atherton. 

*•  The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles,"  by  A. 
Conan  Doyle. 

**  The  Battleground,"  by  Ellen  Glasgow. 

"  None  But  the  Brave,"  by  Hamblen 
Sears. 

**  Works  and  Days,"  by  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie. 


At  Wanamaker's,  New  York  : 
FICTION. 

'*  Dorothy  Vernon,"  by  Charles  Major. 

"The Conqueror,"  by  Gertrude  Atherton. 

«*The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles,"  by  A. 
Conan  Doyle. 

**  Audrey,"  by  Mary  Johnston. 

•*  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  by 
Alice  Caldwell  Hegan. 

"Dorothy  South,"  by  George  Cary 
Eggleston. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"  Anticipations,"  by  H.  G.  Wells. 

**  Life  on  the  Stage,"  by  Clara  Morris. 

**  The  Making  of  an  American,"  by  Jacob 
A.  Riis. 

"Thoughts  for  Everyday  Living,"  by 
Maltbie  D.  Babcock. 


**  Bird  Life,"  by  Frank  Chapman. 
"The  Making  of  a  Country  Home,"  bf 
John  Mowbry. 


At  Little,  Brown  and   Company's, 
Boston,  Mass.  : 
FICTION. 

"  The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles,"  by  A. 
Conan  Doyle. 

"The  Valley  of  Decision,"  by  Edith 
Wharton. 

"  The  Conqueror,"  by  Gertrude  Atherton. 

"The  Heroine  of  the  Strait,"  by  Mary 
Crowley. 

"  Policeman  Plynn,"  by  Elliot  Flower. 

"  The  Lady  Paramount,"  by  Henry  Har- 
land. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"Western  Civilization,"  by  Benjamin 
Kidd. 

"  Napoleon,"  by  Thomas  Watson. 

"  Ulysses,"  by  Stephen  Phillips. 

"Miscellanies,"  by  Austin  Dobson. 

"  Up  From  Slavery,"  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. 

"  According  to  Season,"  by  Frances  T. 
Parsons. 


At  De  Wolfe,  Fiske  and  Company's, 
Boston,  Mass.  : 
FICTION. 

"  Dorothy  Vernon,"  by  Charles  Major. 

"  The  Leopard's  Spots,"  by  Thomas 
Dixon,  Jr. 

"  Rockhaven,"  by  Charles  Clarke  Munn. 

"Audrey,"  by  Mary  Johnston. 

"The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles,"  by  A. 
Conan  Doyle. 

"  The  Conqueror,"  by  Gertrude  Atherton. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"  Ulysses,"  by  Stephen  Phillips. 

"  Up  From  Slavery,"  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. 

"American  Traits,"  by  Hugo  Munster- 
burg. 

"According  to  Season,"  by  Frances  T. 
Parsons. 

"  Next  to  the  Ground,"  by  Martha  McCul- 
lough- Williams. 

"  Musings  by  Campfire  and  Wayside,"  by 
Thomas  Gray. 
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Most  women  love  those  men  best  who  possess  that  combination  of  defer- 
ence and  tenderness  that  we  call  chivalry. — Threads  of  Life, 

There  are  people  of  all  kinds  in  this  world.  All  that  one  can  do  is  to  take 
them  as  they  are  and  make  the  best  of  them. — The  Confessions  of  a  Match- 
making  Mother, 

The  road  to  love  is  very  short  and  percipitious  sometimes — to  friendship, 
long  and  up  hill  all  the  way,  and  to  insure  a  happy  marriage,  love  must  come 
at  the  end  of  friendship's  journey,  or  the  lovers  must  be  brave  enough  to 
climb  the  hills  together. —  The  God  of  Things, 

The  devil  is  by  nature  intermittent,  being  constant  in  but  few  natures. — 
Roman  Biznet, 

There  are  times  when  good  advice  is  the  worst  advice  to  give. — Daniel 
Ever  ton. 

In  the  speechless  world  that  we  call  inanimate  Nature,  a  thousand  signals 
are  forever  flying  to  arrest  our  attention,  and  a  thousand  inarticulate  voices 
question  us  wistfully. — Mastersingers. 

All  time  is  short  to  look  back  upon.  It  is  looking  forward  to  it  that 
counts. —  Th€  Sport  of  the  Gods, 

The  tendency  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  sensitive  nature  is  to 
swing  from  one  extreme  to  another. —  W/un  Love  is  King, 

A  mystery  rarely  disappears,  it  only  shifts  its  ground. — The  Buried  Tetnple. 

Epigrams  are  at  best  only  half  truths  ambiguously  told. — Threads  of  Life. 

There  are  some  hearts  so  curiously  constructed  as  to  have  but  a  single 
compartment,  with  room  for  bat  a  single  idol. — Roman  Biznet, 

Life  would  be  weary  indeed  if  there  were  no  striving. —  The  God  of 
Things. 

Between  the  animal  plains  and  the  spirtual  peaks  of  man's  nature  lies  a 
middle  state  where  he  may  pause  for  a  moment  in  his  journey  from  the  depth 
to  the  height. — Mastersingers, 

What  was  once  called  **  the  gods,*'  we  now  term  '*life.** — The  Buried 
Ti  mple. 

Sincerity  makes  wrinkles,  but  it  is  the  privilege  of  our  friends  to  make 
us  old  before  our  time. —  Ihe  Imitator, 
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A     LITERARY     ROMANCE 

*Twas  In  London's  Heart  one  cool,  damp  day, 

When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower^ 
That  quite  by  chance,  In  the  Fog,  so  they  say, 
Richard  Carvel  met  Dorothy  South  I 

Now  you  may  be  sure  that  Carvel  had  known, 

A  Damsel  or  Two  ere  this, 
In  fact,  though  *tis  secret,  he  e*en  had  betrothed 

Janice  Meredith  ^  the  fickle  young' miss  ! 

But  before  the  day  of  Supreme  Surrender , 

David  Harum  stole  Janice  away 
And  Carvel  swore  he*d  trust  woman  no  more. 

Till  he  happened  on  Dorothy  smiling  and  gay. 

Now  the  Time  and  Chance  just  made  for  love. 

And  The  Golden  Arrow  stung, 
Richard  foreswore  his  foolish  oath. 

And  the  girl  her  heart  in  The  Sacred  Fount  flung  ! 

In  Cupid's  Garden,  The  Lessons  of  Love, 

Were  conned  one  by  one,  o'er  and  o*er, 
''  If  I  Were  King,''  the  fond  lover  declared, 

**  My  happiness  could  not  be  more  !  '* 

Now  Fortune  so  turned  her  Fickle  Wheel, 

That  the  lovers  strolled  one  day, 
Near  Baskerville  Hall,  in  bleak  Dartmoor, 

And  here  danger  invaded  The  Heart's  Highway  / 

*Twas  a  sudden  roar,  then  a  rush  of  black, 

*  *  The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles  !  ' ' 
Screamed  Dorothy  tremblingly  starting  back. 

While  Carvel  a  weapon  quickly  drew  ! 

On  the  black  hound  came  with  mighty  leaps. 

Then  a  sharp  report  and  a  mournful  groan 
Reechoed  over  The  Battleground; 

And  Carvel  The  Conqueror  stood  forth  alone  ! 

Some  months  after  this  adventure. 

In  the  Palace  oj  the  King, 
Richard  wedded  Dorothy  ;  and 

On  her  finger  placed  The  Magic  Ring, 

And  the  holy  bishop  spoke  in  voice  like  thunder ; 

**  What  God  hath  joined  together. 
Let  Not  Man  Put  Asunder  ! 

She's  yours,  To  Have  and  to  Hold,  forever  !  " 

j?.  MacD, 


DEATH. 
Against  dark-featured  Death,  ah,  what  avails  ? 

Nor  youth,  nor  wealth,  nor  lordly  pomp  and  pride : 
There  comes  a  time  when  ev'ry  effort  fails 
To  stay  the  ebb  of  Life's  uneasy  tide. 

Wm,  4.  T.  Stone, 
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The  June  **Scribner*'  presents  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects  both  as  re- 
gards text  and  illustration.  J.  B. 
Connolly's  article  **  On  a  Baltic  Sea 
Sloop,**  describes  his  impressions  of 
Gea-man  Fisherman  ;  and  **  The  Gulf 
Stream  Myth  '*  is  a  statement  of  the 
modern  theory  of  the  causes  of  changes 
of  weather,  by  Harvey  M.  Watts. 
Among  the  stories  are  Mrs.  Gerald 
Stanley  Lee's  **The  Day  Shall  De- 
clare It,'*  and  **  Little  Tapin,*'  a 
sympathetic  story  of  a  French  drum- 
mer by  Guy  Wetmore  Carryl,  illus- 
trated by  Potts. 

For  so-called  business  men  there 
are  articles  in  the  **  Century  *'  on 
**  Making  Laws  at  Washington  "  a 
searching  exposition  of  the  machinery 
of  Congressional  action,  by  Henry 
Loomis  Nelson,  **  Triumphs  of  Ameri- 
can Bridge-Building,'*  by  Frank  W. 
Skinner,  with  pictures  of  the  most 
notable  bridges  built  by  Americans  ; 
the  second  paper  by  Ray  Stannard 
Baker  on  *'The  Great  Southwest," 
dealing  with  **  The  Desert ;  "  *'  An 
Audience  with  Diaz,"  by  Alfred 
Bishop  Mason  ;  a  diverting  paper  on 
*'  Episodes  of  Journalism  "  by  Francis 
E.  Leupp,  the  well-known  Washing- 
ton correspondent  and  a  curious  article 
on  "Bloodhounds  in  America**  and 
their  growing  use  in  the  West  as  de- 
tectives. 

The  second  installment  of  Ellen  M. 
Stone's  narrative  of  her  captivity 
among  the  Brigands  is  the  opening 
paper  in  *'  McClure's."  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell  writes  about  Louis  Pasteur ; 
•'Rubens'*  is  the  subject  of  John 
La  Farge's  article  and  stories  by 
Henry  W.  Phillips,  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  and  Ellsworth  Kelley  complete 
an  unusually  attractive  number. 

The  opening  article  in  the  **  Cos- 
mopolitan "  is  by  William  J.  Lamp- 
ton,  who  writes  on  **  The  Fascination 
of  Fast  Motion. ' '  Of  timely  interest, 
in  view  of  the  approaching  ceremony 
in  England,  is  the  paper  on  **The 


Coronation  of  Edward  VII.,  by  T.  C. 
Crawford;  **  The  Captains  of  In- 
dustry "  series  is  continued  with  brief 
sketches  of  such  men  as  Marcus 
Hanna,  John  D.  Rockfellow  and 
Marshall  Field ;  and  Richard  Le 
Gallienne  tells  of  the  love  story  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Lady  Penelope 
Devereux. 

The  cover  of  **  Everybody's "  is 
designed  by  Violet  Oakeley,  and  the 
frontispiece  shows  Edward  VII.  robed 
for  Coronation.  Charles  H.  Dennis 
has  an  interesting  article  on  **  Science 
and  Burglary,"  which  describes  the 
new  process  of  cutting  iron  and  steel 
with  a  carbon  point ;  Adele  Marie 
Shaw  tells  of  the  **  First  Self-Made 
American  " ;  the  serials  are  continued, 
and  the  usual  short  stories  complete 
the  number. 

**Munsey's"  teems  with  interest- 
ing articles,  among  the  best  of  them 
being  *  *  The  Playground  of  the 
World,"  by  Eustace  Clavering; 
*'  Man  and  His  Clothes,"  by  John  H. 
Girdner;  and  *'The  Looting  of  the 
Yanquis,"  by  James  S.  Metcalf.  The 
storiettes  and  short  stories,  are,  as 
usual,  written  by  well-known  authors. 

The  ''Smart  Set  "  for  June  opens 
with  a  novelette  by  Gertrude  Lynch, 
entitled  **The  Fighting  Chance." 
The  short  stories  are  of  great  variety. 
A  notable  story  of  the  most  romantic 
type  is  **The  Tree  of  Love,"  by 
Justus  Miles  Forman ;  **  An  Indiscreet 
Divorce,"  by  Walter  E.  Grogan,  is  a 
most  diverting  bit  of  humor,  while 
*'  Madame  Bo-Peep,  of  the  Ranches," 
by  O.  Henry,  is  a  love  story  ;  there 
is  also  a  story  by  John  Regnault 
EUyson,  entitled  *'  A  Swirl  of  Dust." 
Caroline  Ducr  contributes  a  remark- 
ably clever  play  in  one  act,  **  Mr. 
Shakespeare  at  School,"  and  there 
are  articles  that  entertain  and  inform 
in  equal  measure  :  **  The  Troubles  ot 
the  Prince,"  by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis, 
and  **The  Power  of  Woman,"  by 
Henry  Collins  Walsh,^^,,y(^oOgle 
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The  complete  novel  in  **Lippin- 
cott*s  '*  for  June  is  *'  A  Real  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Revolution,**  a  spirited 
love-story  by  Caroline  Gebhardt.  The 
story  teems  with  Redcoats  and  gallant 
Rebels  ;  there  are  some  sharp  skirm- 
ishes and  close  escapes.  Caroline 
Lockhart  (**  Suzette  *')  leads  oflf  with 
*'A  Diplomat  from  Chicago;**  Ina 
Brevoort  Roberts,  who  wrote  **The 
Lifting  of  a  Finger,**  contributes  a 
story  just  as  good,  only  shorter,  called 

*  *  The  Harvest  of  Knowledge ;  **  '  *  The 
Pastoral  Players,**  by  Phoebe  Lyde,  is 
an  ideal  summer  romance  of  a  wood- 
land theatre,  a  gay  party  of  amateur 
actors;  and  Clarence  L.  Cullen  writes 
a  **  hard  luck*'  story  called  **  Alca- 
traz  Island.**  Mr.  Charles  Morris 
presents  a  paper  on  **  The  New  At- 
mosphere *  *  which  tells  in  readable 
language  all  about  this  up-to-date  sub- 
ject. An  article  called  **  Tips  and 
Commissions,*'  by  John  Gilmer  Speed, 
contains  some  valuable  hints  about 
fees  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

**  The  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion *  *  has  interesting  articles  on 
**  Children  of  the  White  House,*'  by 
Waldon  Fawcett ;  *'  The  Crowning 
of  a  King,"  by  Edgar  Fawcett ;  and 
**WJien  the  Pope  Dies,'*  by  Arthur 
Hoyt.  Good  stories  abound,  and  the 
several  departments  are  full  of  inter- 
esting and  useful  information  for  each 
member  of  the  family. 

That  literary  abilitv  is  inherited 
would  seem  to  a  fact  judging  by  the 
list  of  contributors  to  the  June  '  *  St. 
Nicholas.**  Interest  in  the  story, 
*'  Hunting  the  Puma  **  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  author- illustrator 
is  a  seventeen -year- old  lad  and  the 
grandson  of  Edwin  Booth ;  Ethel 
Parton,  who  contributes  a  ballad  of 
the  old  Puritan  days,  is  the  daughter 
of  James  Parton,  the  noted  historian  ; 
Rosalind  Richards,  who  writes  of  the 
woods  in  June,  is  the  daughter  of  Laura 
E.  Richards,  famous  as  the  author  of 

*  *  Captain  January  *  * ;  and  there  is  rather 
remarkable  letter  in  the  books  and  read- 
ing department,the  work  of  the  seven- 
year-old  daughter  of  Louis  E.  Shipman. 


Among  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  **New  England  Magazine  *•*  are 
'  *  Famous  Houses  in  the  Narragansett 
Country,  *  *  by  Harry  Knowles  ;  '  *  Creat- 
ing Character  at  the  Lyman  School 
for  Boys,**  by  Alfred  S.  Roe;  "A 
Public  School  Garden,**  by  Henry  L. 
Clapp  ;  and  * '  An  Early  Coronation 
Sermon,**  by  George  H.  Davenport. 

**The  Ways  of  Chance,*'  by 
Matthew  White,  Jr. ,  is  the  complete 
novel  in  the  *'  Argosy.'*  The  short 
stories  are  by  F.  L.  Pollock,  Horace 
Green,  Robert  A.  Wason,  and  Elliott 
Flower,  and  new  installments  of  the 
serials  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
number. 

The  educational  number  of  **  The 
World's  Work  **for  June  is  devoted 
almost  throughout  to  matters  con- 
sidered most  helpful  and  suggestive  to 
educators  and  parents.  They  range 
from  model  institutions,  methods  of 
teaching  and  practical  questions  of 
private  schools  to  general  views  of 
schools,  universities,  libraries  and  the 
various  sorts  of  free  instruction  and 
auxiliaries  to  education.  An  inter- 
esting feature  is  an  anonymous  con- 
fession of  successful  teachers  in  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  and  colleges, 
and,  as  usual,  the  magazine  is  well 
illustrated. 

**  New  Orleans,  the  Most  Dramatic 
City  in  the  United  States.**  by  W.  S. 
Harwood,  is  the  opening  article 
in  **  Ainslee's.**  H.  E.  Armstrong 
writes  about  **  The  United  States  and 
South  America,* *  and  "The  Girl  With 
a  Future  "  is  an  interesting  paper  by 
Lilian  Paschal.  The  usual  short 
stories  complete  the  number. 

The  opening  article  in  '*  Pearson's," 
is  by  Prof.  J.  C  Du  Bose,  who 
writes  about  the  State  of  Alabama. 
In  **  The  Game  of  Ping- Pong  "  Con- 
stance Bantock  introduces  us  to  the 
mysteries  of  that  iascinathig  game; 
•*  Bicycle  Diving,**  by  A.  J.  Lowe, 
tells  of  some  startling  water  sports 
held  in  Rome  ;  while  the  two  serials, 
**  The  Suitors  of  Yvonne  "  and  *'  The 
Pitfall  **  are  concluded.         . 
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Brbt  Hartb,  the  American  author,  died 
suddenly  in  London,  May  6th.  Mr.  Harte 
bad  been  living  quietl}^  in  England  for  years, 
spending  most  of  his  time  in  the  country. 

Francis  Bret  Harte  was  born  at  Albany, 
August  35,  1839,  and  came  with  his  parents 
to  New  York  to  live  when  very  young.  Soon 
after  the  gold  fever  of  1849  broke  out, 
young  Harte,  though  not  half  way  through 
his  teens,  started  lor  California  by  way  of 
Panama,  and  for  some  months  in  1853  ^^ 
was  at  work  in  San  Francisco. 

Not  satisfied  with  city  life,  he  wandered 
on  until  he  reached  the  gold  mining  country, 
settling  in  Sonora,  Calaveras  County.  Here 
he  became  a  gold  digger,  with  indifferent 
success ;  then  for  a  time  he  was  a  Wells- 
Fargo  Express  messenger,  both  his  imme- 
diate predecessors  having  been  shot  by 
robbers.  Next  he  taught  school  in  Sonora, 
and  after  that  he  spent  several  years  as 
newspaper  writer  and  a  roving  printer, 
whose  trade  he  learned  in  order  to  have 
some  sure  means  of  support. 

In  1864  Harte  became  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Mint  in  San  Francisco,  a  post 
that  he  held  for  three  yeara.  During  this 
period  he  wrote  for  a  number  of  local 
literary  papers,  the  most  widely  known  being 
the  Golden  Era,  These  writings,  and  the 
notice  they  attracted,  brought  him  an 
offer  of  the  editorship  of  a  magazine,  the 
Overland  Monthly^  about  to  be  started  in 
San  Francisco.  It  was  for  the  opening 
number  that  Harte  wrote  '*The  Luck  of 
RoiringCamp." 

The  *•  Heathen  Chinee  **  and  "  The  Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp"  are  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  Bret  Harte*s  writings. 

In  1870  and  187 1,  a  number  of  Harte*s 
poems  made  their  appearance.  Other  writ- 
ings followed  in  this  order  :  **  Mrs.  Skagv('s 
Husbands,"  1872;  "Echoes  of  the  Foot- 
hills.'* 1874;  **  Tales  of  the  Argonauts,** 
1875  ;  **  Gabriel  Conroy,**  and  **  Two  Men  of 
Sandy  Bar,'*  1876;  *' Thankful  Blossom," 
1877  ;  *•  Story  of  a  Mine  **  and  **  Drift  from 
Two  Shores,^*  1878;  **The  Twins  of  Table 
Mountain,**  1879;  "  ^^  ^^c  Carquinez 
Woods,**  1883  ;•*  On  the  Frontier,'*  1884; 
•*By  Shore  and  Sedge,**  1885;  ''Snow- 
hound  at  Eagle*8  "  and  **  The  Queen  of  the 
Pirate  Isle,**  18S6 ;  »•  A  Millionaire  of  Rough 
and  Ready,**  **  Devil's  Ford"  and  "The 
Cruise  of  the  Excelsior,**  1887  ;  "A  Phyllis 
of  the  Sierras'*  and  "  Drift  from  Redwood 
Camp,'*  1888;  "Cressy,**  1889;  "A  Waif 
of  the  Plains,**  and  '*  A  Ward  of  the  Golden 
Gate,"  1890 ;  **  A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs  '* 
and  "Sally  Downs, '^  1892;  "Susy,"  1893; 


"Three  Partners/*  1897;  "  Tales  of  Trail 
and  Town"  and  "Stories  in  Light  and 
Shadow,'*  1898;  '*Mr.  Jack  Hamlin's 
Mediation,**  1899;  "From  Sandhill  to 
Pine,*'  1900 ;  •*  Under  the  Redwoods,"  1901. 
"Openings  in  the  Old  Trail,"  his  latest 
book  was  published  last  month. — N,  V,  Mail 
and  Express* 

Paui*  Lricestbr  Ford,  the  well-known 
novelist,  was  shot  and  killed  by  his  brother, 
Malcolm,  on  May  8th,  at  his  home,  37  East 
Seventy-seventh  Street,  New  York. 

Mr.  Ford  was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in 
1865.  Educated  by  his  father,  Gordon  L. 
Ford,  a  prominent  lawyer  and  at  one  time 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Tribune^  and 
private  tutors,  he  early  turned  his  attention 
to  literature  and  publishing.  Amon^  his 
earliest  literary  works  were  the  "Writings 
of  Thomas  Jeff eraon,**  in  ten  volumes,  of 
which  he  was  the  editor  ;  the  "  Writings  of 
John  Dickinson,**  which  he  also  edited,  in 
three  volumes,  and  many  other  pamphlets 
and  brochures.  The  novels  on  which  his 
present  fame  chiefly  rests  are  "The  Honor- 
able Peter  Stirling  **  and  "Janice  Meredith." 
Other  books  he  has  written  are  "  The 
Many-Sided  Franklin,"  "The  True  George 
Washington,"  "Tattle  Tales  of  Cupid.** 
"  The  Great  K.  and  A.  Train  Robbery,'*  and 
a  collection  of  short  stories. 


E.  C. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  you 
a  list  of  the  books  you  desire,  as  there  are 
so  many  that  could  be  read  with  good  results. 
However  we  can  recommend  "  The  Book 
Lover,**  by  Jimes  Baldwin,  new  edition  just 
issued,  which  gives  good  advice  on  the 
selection  of  proper  books  to  read,  and  prints 
a  long  list  of  books  relating  to  Modern  His- 
tory. Also.  "  Books  and  Reading,**  by 
Noel  Porter,  and  "Literary  Landmarks,^* 
by  Mary  E.  Burt  are  to  be  commended. 

Answering  L.  F.,  Book  News,  February, 
1902.  The  following  are  the  auswera  of 
experts  on  the  subject  matter  of  Folk-Lore, 
and  given  some  years  ago  in  reply  to  a  like 
personal  inquiry  : 

"  Folk -Lore,  is  the  traditions  of  Com- 
munities uncontradicted  by  living  people.** 

"Folk-Lore  is  the  uncontradicted  tradi- 
tions of  communities  by  living  people.** 

"  Folk-Lore  is  the  uncontradicted  tradi- 
tions of  communities,  unquestioned  by 
living  people.  O.  A.  M. 
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BIOGRAPHY       AND 
REMINISCENCES 

Autobiography   of   8ir   Walter    Betant. 

With    a    prefatory    note    by    S.    Squire 
Sprigge.     With  frontispiece.     285  pp.    In- 
dexed.    8vo. 
See  review,  page  779- 

A.  W.  Kinglake.  By  Rev.  W.  Tuck- 
well,  author  of  "Tongues  in  Trees/'  etc 
This  little  monograph  shows  well  the  pic- 
turesque partisanship  and  aloofness  of 
the  man  who  wrote  an  immortal  book  of 
travel,  "Eothen,"  and  some  history  which 
is  not  likely  to  survive  in  spite  of  its  viv- 
idness. The  "great  Eltchi"  will  always 
be  great,  but  so  much  can  hardly  be  said 
of  Lord  Raglan  in  the  Crimea,  while  the 
wickedness  of  the  third  Napoleon  is  not 
now  a  matter  of  interest  Altogether  Gib- 
bon's hope  that  "a  hundred  years  hence 
I  may  still  continue  to  be  abused"  is  not 
likely  to  be  fulfilled  in  Kinglake's  case, 
though  one  may  fancy  him  echoing  it. 
Crimean  veterans  are  still  indignant  about 
parts  of  the  narrative  which  they  made 
into  history,  but  the  book  is  too  long  for 
the  moderns.  Mr.  Tuckwcll  says  nothing 
of  the  skeletons  in  the  celebrated  frontis- 
piece to  "Eothen,"  which  we  fancy  were 
once  brought  forward  as  evidence  of 
atrocities  not  officially  recognized.  There 
is  rather  too  much  of  Madame  Novikoff 
as  a  cosmopolitan  Egeria,  but  Mr.  Tuck- 
well  has  given  us  so  many  good  things 
that  we  cannot  complain  of  anything. 
With  frontispiece.  147  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. — London   Athenaeum. 

Daniel  Webster.  By  Samuel  W.  Mc- 
Call.  Mr.  McCall  has  recounted  with 
marked  brevity  and  point  the  chief  inci- 
dents of  Webster's  life  and  his  more  im- 
portant services  to  the  country.  He  has 
written  in  no  sense  a  formal  biography 
of  his  subject,  but  has  presented  with 
clearness  and  directness  those  characteris- 


tics of  Webster,  and  those  aspects  of  his 
character,  which  experience  at  Washing- 
ton as  Representative  from  Massachusetts 
and  a  long  acquaintance  with  public  life 
have  taught  him  to  value.  With  frontis- 
piece.    124  pp.    i2mo. 

Dorothy  Quincy,  Wife  of  John  Hancock^ 
With  Events  of  Her  Time.  By*  Ellen  C.  D. 
S.  Woodbury.  There  is  little  to  be  said 
biographically  of  this  book.  In  her 
great-great  niece's  hands  Dorothy  Quincy 
loses  the  charm  with  which  letters  and 
tradition  have  clothed  her,  and  is  merely 
a  lay  figure  upon  which  the  writer 
pins,  awkwardly  enough,  moral  reflec- 
tions, and  the  flowers,  or,  rather,  the 
weeds  of  rhetoric.  They  make  a  rank 
growth  in  which  one  trips,  and  gets  tied 
up  whenever  he  tries  to  reach  Dorothy 
herself  or  her  great-great  niece's  mean- 
ing. Of  course  everyone  knows  that  a 
great  biography  is  even  more  rare  than  a 
great  poem;  but  we  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect that  what  purports  to  be  the  story  of 
a  life  shall  at  least  give  "an  interior"— in- 
cidents that  have  escaped  the  public  eye, 
but  are  full  of  interest  because  through 
their  very  insignificance  there  is  a  glimpse 
of  personality,  of  atmosphere,  of  all  Uiat 
makes  the  difference  between  that  seal 
and  time  and  our  own.  And  though  one 
may  forego  style,  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  accept  weak  and  obscure,  if  not 
ungrammatical  English.  Illustrated.  246 
pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. — N.  Y.  Times  Sat- 
urday Review. 

General  Forrest.  By  Capt  J.  Harvey 
Mathes.  The  second  biography  of  Gen. 
Nathan  Boardman  Forrest,  the  brilliant 
Confederate  partisan  commander  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Tennessee,  a  life  by  Dr.  John 
Allan  Wyeth  having  appeared  in  iSg9> 
This  is  a  careful  military  history  by  an  ex- 
Confederate  officer.  Great  Commanders. 
With  illustrations  and  maps.  377  pp.  In- 
dexed.    i2mo. 

See  With  New  Book&  v^^^^i^ 
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Gabriel  RoMettl.  A  versified  auto- 
biography. Translated  and  supplemented 
by  William  Michael  Rossetti.  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  the  father  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  William  M.  Rossetti  and  their 
sister,  Christina  Georgina  Rossetti,  was  an 
Italian  refugee.  He  wrote  much  Italian 
poetry,  popular  in  his  own  country,  but 
little  known  in  England.  His  son,  W.  M. 
Rossetti,  has  in  this  voliune  presented  a 
translation  of  one  of  his  father's  poems, 
an  autobiographical  account  of  his  life,  has 
prefaced  it  with  an  account  of  his  father, 
has  included  illustrations  by  his  own 
brother,  the  artist,  and  in  an  appendix 
gives  extracts  from  his  father's  corre- 
spondence and  several  of  his  poems  in 
Italian.    191  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Gipty  Smith;   His  Life  and  Work.    By 

Himself.  Introduction  by  G.  Campbell 
Morgan  and  Alexander  McLaren,  D.  D. 
One  of  the  most  picturesque  biographies 
of  recent  years.  Who  is  Gipsy  Smith? 
The  son  of  gipsies,  born  in  a  gipsy  tent, 
brought  up  under  gipsy  limitations  and 
degradations,  who  turns  out  to  be  the 
foremost  and  most  successful  lay  evan- 
gelist of  England — some  say  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples.  5n^ith  has  little  or 
no  school  education,  but  he  has  the 
power  of  reaching  men's  hearts.  He 
is  not  a  sensationalist,  but  he  is  himself 
the  evangelistic  sensation  in  England, 
crowding  the  largest  houses  wherever  he 
speaks.  One  of  the  London  dailies  says 
that  he  is  "one  of  the  finest  exponents  of 
the  possibilities  of  Anglo-Saxon  speech 
since  the  days  of  John  Bright"  The 
book  is  not  a  mere  prosaic  life  chronicle, 
but  is  full  of  anecdotes  of  value.  Illus- 
trated.   330  pp.    8vo. 


Journalt  of  Hugh  Qalne,  Printer,  The. 

Edited  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford.  This,  the 
last  work  of  its  lamented  author,  whose 
untimely  death  came  before  the  work  left 
the  press,  rescues  from  oblivion  Hugh 
Gaine,  who,  having  come  to  New  York 
from  Belfast  in  1745,  in  1752  started  as  a 
printer,  and  became  in  1753  the  subject  of 
arrest  because  he  published  some  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  New  York  Assembly. 
Having  first  espoused  the  American  cause 
in  New  York,  he  later  made  his  peace 
with  the  British  and  published  his  paper 
during  Howe's  occupation.  Remaining 
in  New  York,  he  died  in  1787.  Mr.  Ford 
furnishes  a  list  of  Gaines's  publications, 
replicas  of  many  of  his  issues,  and  a  jour- 
nal kept  by  Gaines  from  1779  to  1781,  full 
of  events  of  local  importance,  written  day 


by  day  and  interspersed  with  notes 
throwing  light  upon  allusions  so  that  the 
brief  entry  becomes  a  continuous  narra- 
tive of  the  utmost  interest  for  the  period 
covered.  The  accuracy  shown  has 
marked  all  of  Mr.  Ford's  publications. 
The  book  is  printed  in  a  limited  edition 
of  350  copies.  Illustrated.  Two  vols.  240, 
226  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Littie  Memoirs  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. By  George  Paston.  These  brief 
sketches  of  six  prominent  figures  in  the 
world  of  letters  and  art  in  the  opening  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  intended  to  il- 
lustrate the  life  of  the  period.  Those  se- 
lected are:  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon, 
Lady  Morgan  (Sydney  Owenson),  Na- 
thaniel Parker  Willis,  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope, Prince  Puckler-Muskau  in  Eng- 
land, and  William  and  Mary  Howitt.  The 
literary  phases  of  the  work  of  each  are 
made  conspicuous.  With  portraits  in 
photogravure.    376  pp.    Svo. 

I^attersingert.  Appreciations  of  music 
and  musicians  with  an  essay  on  Hector 
Berlioz.  By  Filsin  Young.  202  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  780. 

Meditations  of  an  Autograph  Coliector. 
By  Adrian  H.  Jolin.      Illustrated.     307  pp. 
Indexed.    Svo. 
See  review,  page  778. 

Oid  Diaries,  1881-1901.  By  Lord  Ronald 
Sutherland  Gower  404  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
See  review,  page  780. 

Sketches  of  Some  Booksellers  of  the 
Time  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  By  B.  Mars- 
ton,  author  of  "Sketches  of  Booksellers  of 
Other  Days,"  etc.  Illustrated.  127  pp. 
i6mo. 
Sec  review,  page  777- 

True  Aaron  Burr,  The.  A  biographical 
sketch.  By  Charles  Burr  Todd,  author  of 
"Story  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  etc.  In 
this  book  there  are  sketches  of  Burr's 
contemporaries  and  a  harsh  estimate  of 
Hamilton,  an  unnecessarily  bitter  one  of 
Blennerhassett.  The  author  draws  a  com- 
parison between  Burr's  model  republic, 
which  he  would  have  attempted  had  he 
succeeded  in  the  Southwest,  in  Texas  and 
Mexico,  and  it  was  great  good  fortune 
that  he  did  not  succeed,  and  Hamilton's 
model,  mainly  established  on  the  frame  of 
government  of  the  United  States.  We 
can't  tell  how  Burr  would  have  succeeded, 
but  we  do  know  that  historjr  has^yindi- 
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cated    Hamilton's    mode.     With    frontis- 
piece,   'jj  pp.     i2mo. — Pittsburg  Post. 

William  Blacic,  Novelitt.  By  Sir  Wemyss 
Reid,    author  of  "Memoirs    and    Corre- 
spondence of  Lyon  Playfair,"  etc.     With 
frontispiece.    347  pp.     Indexed.    8vo. 
Sec  review,  page  77^' 


N 


Culture  of  Greenhouse  Orchidt,  The. 
Old  system  and  new.  By  Frederick  Boyle, 
author  of  "About  Orchids,"  etc.  Super- 
vised by  Joseph  Godseff.  Intended  for 
amateurs  whose  gardeners  are  without 
experience,  this  manual  is  confined  to 
"cold"  orchids  or  those  which  can  be 
grown  in  England  without  a  tropical  hot- 
house. These  orchids  are  described,  with 
suggestions  as  to  each,  and  the  prices  are 
noted.  With  three  plates  in  color  and 
fifty  illustrations  from  photographs  by 
Col.  F.  C.  Taylor.  224  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. 

Field  Book  of  American  Wild  Flowers. 

By  F  Schuyler  Ma -hews,  author  of  "Fa- 
miliar Flowers  of  Field  and  Garden,"  etc. 
This  is  an  admirable  guide-book  for  the 
botanical  student.  It  contains  concise  but 
comprehensive  descriptions,  beautiful  il- 
lustrations and  all  the  principal  technical 
points.     534  pp.     i6mo. 

Handbook  of  the  Trees  of  New  England. 

With  ranges  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  By  Lorin  L.  Dame 
and  Henry  Brooks.  A  manual  of  New 
England  trees,  including  87  species,  each 
illustrated  by  a  carefully  drawn  plate,  giv- 
ing the  leaf,  inflorescence,  details  of  the 
flower,  and  the  seed.  The  description  is 
couched  in  botanical  language,  but  there 
is  no  artificial  key.  Sargent  appears  to  be 
the  principal  authority  followed,  but  the 
work  has  been  carefully  corrected  by  refer- 
ence to  original  sources  and  the  taxonomy 
follows  Engler  and  Prantl,  with  the  usual 
practice  as  to  synonyms.  Plates  from 
original  drawings  by  Elizabeth  Gleason 
Bigelow.    177  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

ISIiniature  and  Window  Gardening. 
By  Phoebe  Allen  and  Dr.  Godfrey.  Based 
on  English  experience,  this  book  dis- 
cusses the  miniature  garden  such  as  may 
be  laid  out  on  any  city  lot.     There  is  a 


chapter  on  window  boxes,  and  there  is 
the  usual  instruction  in  regard  to  garden- 
ing which  appears  and  reappears  in  every 
book  on  the  subject  The  English  sea- 
sons and  the  plants  which  can  be  grown 
under  these  conditions  differ  from  English 
seasons  and  the  plants  in  this  country. 
100  pp.     i2mo. 

University    Text-Book    of    Botany,    A. 

By  Douglas  Houghton  Campbell,  Ph.  D. 
Prepared  by  a  professor  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford University,  this  work  is  intended  for 
post-graduate  study  and  reviews  the  en- 
tire field  of  botany  on  its  biological  side. 
The  classification  adopted  is  that  of  Eng- 
ler and  Prantl.  A  single  chapter  at  the 
end  deals  with  the  geological  and  geo- 
graphical- history  of  plants.  The  body  of 
the  work  is  devoted  to  the  systematic 
description  of  the  successive  stages  of 
plant  life,  beginning  with  algea.  Ferns, 
cyrar  palms,  conifers  and  monocolyledc- 
nous  and  decolyledinous  plants  succeed. 
There  are  frequent  illustrations  and  a  bib- 
liography closes  each  chapter.  No  like 
work  has  appeared  in  English.  550  pp. 
Indexed.    8vo. 


«l»      «l» 


BOYS       AND       GIRLS 

Bale  Marked  Circle  X,  The.  A  block- 
ade running  adventure.  By  George  Cary 
Eggleston,  author  of  "A  Carolina  Cava- 
lier," etc.  In  this  book  are  told  the  ad- 
ventures of  three  boy  soldiers  in  the  Con- 
federate service,  who  are  sent  in  a  sloop 
on  a  secret  voyage  from  Charleston  to  the 
Bahamas,  conveying  a  strange  bale  of 
cotton  which  holds  important  documents, 
and  also  fifty-one  pounds  of  rifle  powder, 
with  which  bale,  sloop  and  crew  must  be 
blown  up  as  a  last  resort  to  save  the  pre- 
cious papers  from  capture  by  the  Fed- 
erals. She  runs  the  blockade,  picking  up 
on  the  way  a  young,  wotmded  Federal  sol- 
dier. She  encounters  a  storm,  and  passes 
through  it  safely,  to  be  knocked  down  and 
capsized  by  a  white  squall  near  one  of  the 
outlying  Bahama  Islands.  The  boys  man- 
age to  swim  ashore  with  the  preciotis  bale, 
and  pretty  soon  their  water-logged  sloop 
comes  drifting  conveniently  into  a  litdc 
harbor  near  them.  They  right  her,  pump 
her  out,  refit  her,  and  go  on  their  way, 
delivering  the  bale  safely  at  its  destina- 
tion. Packed  as  the  book  is  with  daring 
deeds,  there  is  also  in  it  much  of  practical 
information  that  most  boys  aM  likely  to 
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enjoy.    Illustrated  by  E.  Chase  Emerson. 
376  pp.    i2mo. 


Errand  Boy  of  Andrew  Jackton,  The. 

By  W.  O.  Stoddard,  author  of  **  Jacob 
Morgan,"  etc.  This  tale  is  of  the  War  of 
1812,  and  describes  the  events  of  the  bril- 
liant campaign  which  closed  the  war,  the 
only  land  campaign  of  1812-14  in  which 
the  Americans  were  entirely  successful. 
The  story  tells  of  a  Tennessee  boy,  Dan 
Martin,  who  enlists  in  Jackson's  army  for 
the  defence  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
serves  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and 
is  wounded  in  the  victory  at  the  latter 
place.  At  the  outset  of  the  story  Dan  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  General  Jackson, 
and  is  sent  as  messenger  and  aide  in  some 
delicate  and  dangerous  transactions,  dis- 
playing real  courage,  shrewdness  and  boy- 
ish pluck,  leading  "Old  Hickory"  to  cry, 
"God  bless  the  boys  of  America  I"  Jean 
Lafitte  and  the  Baratarian  pirates  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  story.  Illustrated 
by  Will  Crawford.    327  pp.    i2mo. 


Mystery  of  8t.  Rule's,  A.  By  Ethel  F. 
Heddle.  This  girls*  juvenile  opens  in 
Scotland  in  the  house  of  an  absent-minded 
professor  with  a  character-full  Scotch 
maid  servant,  and  the  professor's  daugh- 
ter. An  American  cousin  visits  the 
house.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
young  women,  some  love-making,  the 
theft  of  a  diamond  from  the  professor's 
mineralogical  collection,  and  the  antics 
of  a  Scotch  man-servant,  complete  the 
properties  of  the  book.    367  pp.    i2mo. 


•!»      Jt 


book,  published  at  an  opportune  time. 
The  advancing  prices  of  meats,  together 
with  the  natural  desire  for  cooling  and 
easily  prepared  foods  during  the  summer 
time,  will  probably  result  in  its  popularity. 
It  is  not  so  much  an  argument  for  that 
food  system  as  a  practical  plan  for  its  ob- 
servance— devoting  most  of  its  space  to 
recipes  and  suggestions.  Simple  direc- 
tions for  salads,  luncheon  dishes,  des- 
serts and  other  toothsome  dishes  make 
the  book  of  value  to  every  housekeeper, 
irrespective  of  her  "food-creed."  167^  pp. 
i2mo. 


«l»      «l» 
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Captain   Jinks  of  the   Horse   Marines. 

By  Clyde  Fitch.  This  is  a  presentation  of 
the  play  in  which  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore 
has  won  such  popularity.  The  book  is 
illustrated  not  only  by  a  frontispiece  por- 
trait and  photographs  of  the  different 
scenes,  but  also  by  an  entertaining  series 
of  the  artist's  sketches  of  costumes  for  the 
diflFerent  parts.     167  pp.     i2mo. 

Tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar,  The.  Edited 
by  Michael  Macmillan.  This  slender  vol- 
ume, whose  notes  take  up  about  half  the 
space  on  each  page,  owes,  much,  the  au- 
thor says  in  the  preface,  to  Mr.  Craig's 
work  in  Elizabethan  Folk  Lore  and  to  an 
edition  of  the  play  issued  for  Indian  use 
by  an  English  professor  in  Mangalore, 
India.  Few  changes  are  made  in  the  text, 
and  the  notes,  which  give  no  credit  to 
their  authorities,  follow  a  beaten  track, 
but  present  an  industrious  compilation  of 
previous  work.  The  Works  of  Shake- 
speare.    168  pp.    8vo. 


A  La  M6de  Coolcery.  Up-to-date  recipes. 
By  Mrs.  De  Salis,  author  of  "A  La  Mode 
Series  of  Cookery  Books,"  etc.  The  au- 
thor has  published  a  number  of  "a  la 
mode'*  cook-books  on  special  fields.  This 
groups  her  previous  advice  and  receipts, 
gives  a  number  of  colored  illustrations, 
and  pays  special  attention  to  various  orna- 
mental pieces.  The  work  is  intended  for 
more  ambitious  establishments.  236  pp. 
Indexed.     i2mo. 

Comprehensive  Qulde-Bool(  to  Naturai 
Hygienic  and  Humane  Diet,  A.  By  Sidney 
H.   Beard.     This   is   a  vegetarian   cook- 


j$      j$ 
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Animals  at  Home.  By  Lillian  F.  Bart- 
lett.  In  simple  style  this  book  gives 
sketches  of  the  lives  and  habits  of  twenty- 
five  representative  birds,  animals,  fishes 
and  insects.  The  author  has  gone  to  re- 
liable sources  for  information,  and  used 
the  descriptions  of  eye-witnesses  for 
many  of  the  incidents.  Eclectic  School 
Readings.     172  pp.     i2mo. 
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Butinett  Letters,  No.  1.  Mitcellaneous 
Correspondence.  By  Benn  Pitman  and 
Jerome  B.  Howard.  Examples  of  business 
letters  to  the  number  of  71  presented  in 
phonographic  form,  following  the  "Man- 
ual of  Phonography,"  by  Benn  Pitman  and 
Jerome  Howard.  Reduced  facsimile  type- 
writing copies  at  the  end  furnish  correct 
models  for  transcription  at  the  standard 
width  of  72  spaces  to  the  line.  The 
American  System  of  Shorthand.  51  pp. 
Paper.     i6mo. 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. 

By  George  H.  Martin,  A.  M.  This  edi- 
tion brings  the  constitution  up  to  date  by 
embodying  all  recent  constitutional  and 
statutory  changes,  and  by  selecting  illus- 
trations of  a  timely  character.  Its  statement 
of  principles  is  full;  its  plan  is  comprehen- 
sive, embracing  the  national  administration 
as  well  as  all  local  organizations;  its  histori- 
cal method  is  logical,  showing  not  only 
what  our  free  institutions  are,  but  also 
why  they  are,  by  tracing  their  develop- 
ment; and  its  arrangement  is  topical,  thus 
aiding  the  teacher  in  assigning  lessons, 
and  the  scholar  in  studying  and  remem- 
bering them.  Revised  edition.  326  pp. 
Indexed.    i2mo. 

Concise  Dictionary  of  Egyptian  Arch- 
aeology, A.  A  handbook  for  students 
and  travellers.  By  M.  Brodrick  and  A. 
Anderson  Morton.  A  brief  non-technical 
article  accompanied  with  frequent  illus- 
trations on  nearly  every  subject  connected 
with  Egyptian  archaeology  appears  in 
this  handbook.  Most  of  the  important 
cartouches  are  repeated.  The  gods  and 
goddesses  are  described,  lists  of  the  dy- 
nasties furnished,  and  every  question  like- 
ly to  arise  in  a  visit  to  an  Egyptian  mu- 
seum answered.    193  pp.    i2mo. 


scriptive  physics  in  a  manner  suited  to 
schools  with  limited  laboratory  equip- 
ment It  is  thoroughly  modem,  giving 
detailed  descriptions  of  such  topics  as 
Liquid  Air,  The  Wireless  Telegraph,  etc. 
All  the  work  is  practical,  the  experiments 
can  be  done  with  home-made  apparatus, 
the  directions  are  clear  and  explicit,  and 
the  illustrations  helpfuL  180  pp.  Indexed 
i2mo. 

Europe.  By  Frank  G.  Carpenter.  This 
is  an  attempt  to  clothe  with  flesh  and 
blood  the  skeleton  of  geographical  facts, 
and  to  make  the  countries  of  Europe  a  liv- 
ing whole  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  It  is 
based  entirely  upon  the  recent  personal 
observations  of  the  author,  and  is  there- 
fore up-to-date  in  all  its  descriptions.  It 
takes  the  children  through  every  part  of 
Europe  and  points  out  all  of  the  most  im- 
portant places  and  things,  the  subjects  be- 
ing chosen  both  with  due  regard  to  create 
interest,  and  at  the  same  time  to  instruc- 
tion. Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader. 
Illustrated.    452  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo. 

Government,  The.  What  it  is.  What  it 
does.  By  Salter  Storrs  Clark,  author  of 
"Clark's  Commercial  Law."  The  matter  in 
this  book  is  presented  suggestively,  and 
the  pupil  is  led  to  draw  inferences  for  him- 
self. Comparisons  of  our  government 
with  those  of  other  countries  are  frequent; 
the  illustrations  of  the  actual  workings  of 
the  system  are  detailed  and  vivid;  and 
government  is  shown  to  be  a  science,  a 
complete  system,  which  has  a  practical 
part  in  our  every-day  life.  Supplementary 
work,  giving  questions  which  will  force 
the  pupil  to  think  over  what  he  has  stud- 
ied, are  appended  to  each  chapter,  and  a 
complete  index  is  included.     294  pp.     12 


Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
By  Buel  P.  Colton,  A.  M.,  author  of 
"Physiolog>':  Experimental  and  Descrip- 
tive," etc.  This  book  is  intended  especial- 
ly for  pupils  in  grammar  grades.  It  pre- 
sents the  elements  of  physiology  and  anat- 
omy in  simple  and  direct  form  and  shows 
their  application  to  hygiene.  An  unusual 
amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  the  prac- 
tical side  of  physiology  and  the  connection 
between  good  health  and  proper  habits  is 
clearly  set  forth.    310  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

Elements  of  Physics.  Experimental  and 
descriptive.  By  Amos  T.  Fisher,  B.  S. 
Assisted  by  Melvin  J.  Patterson,  B.  S. 
This  book  combines  experimental  and  de- 


Qraded  Work  in  Arithmetic    By  S.  W. 

Baird.  This  work  begins  with  a-  review  of 
the  essential  parts  of  the  lower  books,  and 
then  furnishes  a  thorough  treatment,  with 
applications,  of  percentage  and  interest, 
including  also  exercises  on  the  metric  sys- 
tem, the  elementary  principles  of  algebra, 
involution,  evolution,  and  mensuration. 
Eighth  year.    159  pp.    i2mo. 

Little    Stories   for    Little    People.     By 

Annie  Willis  McCoUough.  This  book 
comprises  a  carefully-graded  selection  of 
short  and  attractive  stories,  many  of  which 
are  arranged  in  groups,  to  retain  the 
child's  interest  in  the  characters.  The 
vocabulary  used  is  confined  mainly  to  that 
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found  in  the  five  leading  First  Readers, 
and  the  new  nouns  and  verbs  introduced 
in  each  lesson  are  closely  related  to  those 
of  the  story  preceding.  The  words  learn- 
ed are  impressed  on  the  child's  mind  by 
repeated  use  of  the  same,  or  similar, 
phrases  and  sentences.  Eclectic  School 
Readings.    128  pp.    i2mo. 

Mon  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure.  Par  Jean  de 
la  Brete.  By  Elizabeth  M.  White.  In  this 
story  the  subject-matter  is  most  interest- 
ing, and  the  style  clear  though  perfectly 
idiomatic.  Foot  notes  explain  obscure 
points,  and  refer  the  student  to  those 
words  in  the  complete  vocabulary  under 
which  may  be  found  the  renderings  of  idio- 
matic phrases.    222  pp.    i2mo. 

Plato.  By  David  G.  Ritchie,  M.  A.  This 
brief  manual  on  Plato  assumes  that  the 
reader  is  willing  to  take  the  time  and  at- 
tention needed  for  a  reading  acquaintance 
with  the  Platonic  Dialogue  in  some  trans- 
lation like  Jowetts'.  The  modern  view 
which  regards  Plato  in  his  personal  rela- 
tion rather  than  as  the  originator  and 
founder  of  Neo-Platonism  is  adopted.  At- 
tention is  paid  to  the  probable  succession 
of  the  Dialogues  as  furnishing  a  key  to 
the  evolution  of  the  Platonic  mind.  After 
outlining  his  philosophy,  the  life  of  Plato, 
the  history  of  his  writings,  and  his  rela- 
tions to  his  contemporaries  are  given, 
while  another  chapter,  closing  the  work, 
describes  Platonism  after  Plato.  The 
World's  Epoch-Makers.  225  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. 


tails  of  the  pictures  and  stories  through- 
out the  reader.  Sounds,  pronunciations, 
blackboard  sentences,  various  catch  meth- 
ods ^nd  suggestions  intended  to  aid  the 
teacher  in  gaining  attention  complete  the 
book.    238  pp.    32mo. 

Story  of  China,  The.  By  R.  Van  Bergen, 
M.  A.,  author  of  "The  Story  of  Japan," 
etc  The  "Middle  Kingdom"  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  focus  of  the  world's 
diplomacy,  and  such  a  book  as  this  is  most 
timely.  Written  by  one  long  resident  in 
China,  it  draws  largely  on  personal  ob- 
servation for  its  facts.  Commencing  with 
a*  description  of  the  physical  features  of 
the  country,  it  next  considers  the  people 
themselves,  their  beliefs,  customs  and  edu- 
cation. Then  the  history  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  is  briefly  sketched,  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  the  Boxer  uprising.    218  pp. 

Indexed.     i2mo. 

• 

Writer  of  Attic  Proee,  A.  By  Isaac 
Flagg.  The  selections  used  are  all  chosen 
from  the  works  of  Xenophon,  and  are  in- 
tended first  for  reading  and  study.  Eng- 
lish exercises  are  based  upon  these.  A 
Writer's  Guide  makes  plain  the  leading 
principles  of  rhetoric  and  grammar,  in- 
cluding idioms,  and  a  complete  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Greek  selections  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  book.    221  pp.    i2mo. 


^    ^ 


Standard  First  Reader.  Edited  by  Isaac 
F.  Funk,  LL.  D.,  and  Montrose  J.  Moses, 
B.  S.  Standard  Reader  Series  112  pp. 
i2mo. 

Teachers'    Manual    for    First    Reader. 

Containing  an  instruction  for  the  entire 
series.  Edited  by  Isaac  K.  Funk,  LL.  D., 
and  Montrose  J.  Moses.  This  standard 
first  reader  is  accompanied  by  a  teacher's 
manual  which  gives  notes  on  each  read- 
ing. The  reading  lessons  are  accompanied 
by  illustrations  in  color,  by  music,  and  by 
examples  of  drawing.  A  scientific  alpha- 
bet and  an  attempt  to  correllate  all  sounds 
phonetically  with  their  artificial  represen- 
tation in  letters  closes  the  book.  The 
Reader  is  one  of  a  series  which  intends  to 
make  instruction  in  reading  give  the  teach- 
er in  phonetic  pronunciation  general  in- 
formation, object  and  nature  study  and 
elocution.     The  Manual  takes  up  the  de- 


Book  Lover,  The.  A  guide  to  the  best 
reading.  By  James  Baldwin.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  and  carefully  prepared 
books  about  books  lately  issued.  It  was 
originally  published  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  since  then  repeatedly  reissued. 
The  present  edition  has  been  thoroughly 
revised.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Baldwin  out- 
lines the  manner  in  which  his  book  origi- 
nally took  form.  In  almost  every  sen- 
tence, both  in  the  introduction  and 
throughout  the  volume,  will  be  found  cer- 
tain small  touches  which  prove  the  author 
to  be  that  most  fortunate  of  all  individ- 
uals, the  true  book  lover.  Not  only  is  he 
enthusiastic  about  books  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  love  for  reading,  but  his  volume 
has  been  so  written  as  to  make  his  read- 
ers, at  least  in  part,  share  his  enthusiasm. 
For  this  reason  alone  the  book  should  find 
many  new  friends,  appealing  equally,  both 
through    its   excellent     typography     and 
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largely  increased  text,  to  those  to  whom 
the  original  volume  has  long  been  a  fa- 
miliar friend.  282  pp.  Indexed.  i6mo. — 
N.  Y.  Times  Saturday  Review. 

Buried  Temple,  The.    By  Maurice  Maet- 
erlinck   Translated  by  Alfred  Sutro.    335 
pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  786. 

Education    and .  the    Larger    Life.     By 

C  Hanford  Henderson.  Mr.  Henderson 
presents  education  as  a  human  enterprise 
of  the  utmost  interest  and  importance.  He 
regards  it  as  a  process  for  realizing  the 
social  purpose,  which  is  human  wealth, — a 
process  for  producing  beautiful  men,  wo- 
men and  children, — persons  of  power,  ac- 
complishment, and  goodness.  The  book 
is  both  a  criticism  of  existing  conditions 
and  a  clear  indication  of  the  way  to  a 
better  order.  Mr.  Henderson  regards  it 
as  the  chief  end  of  educational  endeavor 
to  increase  human  health  and  happiness. 
He  strongly  favors  kindergartens,  manual 
training  schools,  small  classes,  experimen- 
tal and  laboratory  methods  in  teaching. 
386  pp.     i2mo. 

Facts  and  Comments.  By  Herbert 
Spencer.  This  is  a  collection  of  chips 
from  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophic  workshop. 
It  contains  thirty-nine  articles — like  the 
Anglican  confession  of  faith — upon  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects,  from  "Imperialism 
and  Slavery"  to  "Weather  Forecasts"  and 
"A  Few  Americanisms."  There  are  sev- 
eral interesting  chapters  on  music,  art  and 
literary  style.  There  are  regrets  over  the 
passing  of  the  picturesque,  expostulations 
against  the  return  to  barbarism,  doubts  as 
to  the  desirability  of  vaccination  and  mus- 
ings on  agnosticism.  All  these  fragments 
are  thrown  together  without  any  apparent 
order,  but  each  is  clear,  pointed  and  full 
of  intellectual  stimulus.  292  pp.  i2mo. — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Fashions  In  Literature  and  Other  Liters 
ary  and  Social  Essays  and  Addresses.    By 

Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Introduction  by 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  This  volume, 
gathered  since  Mr.  Warner's  death,  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  interesting  of  his 
essays,  abounding  in  the  same  humor  that 
characterizes  his  "Back-Log  Studies," 
"My  Summer  in  a  Garden,"  etc  With  his 
literary  essays  are  grouped  a  number  of 
social  addresses,  in  which  he  has  denion- 
strated  the  possibility  of  putting  life  into 
subjects  usually  treated  with  funereal  grav. 
ity.    330  pp.    i^mo. 


Fragments  In  Philosophy  and  Science. 
By  James  Mark  Baldwin.  The  most  im- 
l)ortant  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  essays  and  ad- 
dresses, covering  a  wide  range  of  topics  in 
the  History  of  Philosophy  and  Psychol- 
ogy, and  in  the  interpretation  of  current 
movements  of  thought.  The  papers  repre- 
sent some  of  the  best  work  of  the  author 
and  should  appeal  both  to  those  who  know 
Professor  Baldwin's  other  works  and  also 
to  an  audience  of  general  readers  interest- 
ed in  this  class  of  subjects.    389  pp.    8vo. 


Rewards  of  Taste  and  Other  Essayt, 
The.  By  Norman  Bridge,  M.  D.  Dr. 
Bridge  makes  the  study  of  the  genus 
homo  a  pursuit  of  endless  interest,  new 
problems  arising,  new  data  being  found, 
at  the  turn  of  every  leaf.  Fresh  as  the 
aging  wine  of  old  truth  are  his  suggestions 
concerning  the  mind  for  a  remedy.  To 
bring  a  new  birth  in  thought  and  freedom 
require  at  least  three  cardinal  forces  to 
start  the  process;  first,  the  power  of  the 
victim  himself  to  know  his  failings  and 
change  intelligently;  second,  the  help  of 
others  who  know  better  and  can  point 
more  rationally  the  way  out  than  he; 
third,  some  new  influence  brought  into 
the  mind  that  can  change  the  bad  emo- 
tional bent.  Not  only  fresh,  but  catholic 
and  kind  is  his  treatment  of  "The  Etiology 
of  Lying,"  the  specific  instances  adduced 
having  the  two-fold  interest  of  the  psy- 
chological and  the  humorous.  That  we 
are  a  nation,  nay,  a  world  of  liars,  wc 
now  firmly  believe,  but  that  anyone  is  an 
intentional  prevaricator  we  just  as  firmly 
refuse  to  believe,  unless  the  liar  incrimi- 
nates himself  upon  oath.  There  is  food 
enough  for  thought,  too,  in  reading  at 
one  sitting  the  essay  on  "Man  as  an  Air- 
eating  Animal,"  but  of  especial  value  arc 
the  three  on  the  "Psychology  of  the  Cor- 
set," "The  Discordant  Children"  and  *Thc 
Mind  for  a  Remedy,"  before  referred  to— 
of  especial  value  because  of  their  timeli- 
ness, though  the  doctor's  masterly  han- 
dling of  his  themes  in  "The  Rewards  of 
Taste"  and  in  "The  Physical  Basis  of  Ex- 
pertness"  is,  in  a  high  spiritual  sense,  in- 
trospective and  revelatory.  270  pp.  i2mo. 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


What  it  Religion?  And  other  new 
articles  and  letters.  By  Lyof  N.  Tolstoi. 
Translated  by  V.  Tchertkoff  and  A  C 
Fefield.  Tolstoi,  always  a  world-force,  is 
here  seen  again  in  one  of  his  most  charac- 
teristic attitudes — stem  adherence  to  what 
he  thinks  is  right,  fearless  denunciation  of 
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wrong,  and  able  exposition  of  the  tenets 
of  his  own  broad  creed.  Whether  wc 
agree  with  him  in  that  creed  is  quite  aside 
the  situation;  but  the  spirit  of  religious 
liberty  should  give  every  man  a  hearing, 
especially  when  that  man  is  a  Tolstoi.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he*  was  excom- 
municated from  the  Russian  Church,  a  few 
months  ago,  which  fact  lends  color  and 
purpose  to  the  present  book.  The  leading 
article  defines  Religion  as  "the  establish- 
ment by  man  of  such  a  relation  to  the  In- 
finite Life  around  him,  as,  while  connect- 
ing his  life  with  this  Infinitude  and  direct- 
ing his  conduct,  is  also  in  agreement  with 
his  reason  and  with  human  knowledge." 
Upon  this  basis  of  a  religion  founded  upon 
reason  he  stands  flatly,  although  such 
position  has  often  been  found  shifting 
sands.    With  frontispiece.    177  pp.     i2mo. 

Works  and  Days.  By  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie.  A  volume  of  short  essays,  moral, 
didatic  and  sentimental,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  "Outlook,"  1899-1902,  and 
are  now  republished  in  a  single  volume. 
They  are  replete  with  practical  advice  on 
life.    299  pp.    i6mo. 


^      Jk 
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Ata  Holmes;   or,  At  the  Cross  Roads. 

By  Annie  Fellows  Johnston,  author  of 
"The  Little  Colonel,"  etc.  The  proprietor 
of  a  country  store  is  the  subject  of  this 
homely  study  which  discusses  the  ordinary 
life  of  an  American  village.  With  a  fron- 
tispiece by  Ernest  Fosbery.    215  pp.   i6mo. 

At  Sunwich  Port.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs, 
author  of  "Many  Cargoes,"  etc.  This 
story  is  not  too  long,  its  fun  does  not  be- 
come monotonous,  yet  it  is  decidedly  not 
a  series  of  short  stories  strung  together 
on  a  thread  of  plot.  Quite  the  contrary, 
it  has  full  right  to  be  called  a  novel,  for  its 
story  is  well  put  together,  progresses  and 
develops  logically,  and,  dealing  with  one 
main  situation,  brings  that  to  a  reasonable 
conclusion.  All  the  fun  of  the  minor  inci- 
dents bears  upon  this  central  plot,  all  the 
minor  characters,  so  entertaining  in  them- 
selves, play  their  parts  in  helping  it  for- 
ward; there  is  no  irrelevant  farce  for  its 
own  quite  excusable  and  welcome  sake.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Jacobs  seeks  to  amuse;  he 
has  no  ulterior  motive,  but  he  has  an  ar- 
tist's conscience,  which  makes  him   keep 


close  to  the  facts  of  human  nature.  Illus- 
trated. .351  pp.  i2mo.---N.  Y.  Mail  and 
Express. 

At  the  Back  of  Beyond.  By  Jane  Bar- 
low, author  of  "Irish  Idylls,"  etc.  Irish 
character  sketches.  According  to  the  au- 
thor, if  you  inquire  for  a  person's  address 
in  Ireland  you  are  apt  to  be  told  you  can 
find  him  "At  the  back  of  beyond."  Occur- 
rences which  in  more  stirring  neighbor- 
hoods seem  quite  ordiriary  are  accounted 
rare  "At  the  back  of  beyond."  The  stories 
therefore  treat  mostly  of  trivial  mishaps. 
358  pp.    i2mo. — Publishers'  Weekly. 

Bobtail  Dixie.  By  Abbie  N.  Smith.  The 
autobiographic  story  of  a  dog,  illustrated 
by  half-tone  photographs  intended  for  a 
child's  story.  The  dog  in  question  is  a 
fox  terrier  and  this  novel  follows  the  usual 
line  of  dog  life  without  much  variation, 
some  children  being  introduced.  Second 
edition.    153  pp.     i2mo. 

Bread  and  Wine.  A  story  of  Graubun- 
den.  By  Maude  Egerton  King.  This  is 
an  idyllic  story  of  Swiss  peasant  life.  A 
husband  and  wife,  after  years  of  happy 
married  life  in  their  mountain  village, 
have  a  serious  quarrel.  A  grave  misun- 
derstanding arises,  their  happiness  van- 
ishes, and  they  are  very  miserable  until  a 
reconciliation  is  made.  The  simplest  of 
plots!  Yet  the  author  has  told  the  story 
with  such  wealth  of  detail,  so  much  of  the 
color  and  atmosphere  of  Swiss  village  life, 
and  so  complete  sympathy  with  her  char- 
acters that  the  book  is  thoroughly  charm- 
ing.    191  pp.     i2mo. 

Buell     Hampton.       By    Willis    George 
Emerson.    415  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  773 

Catholic,  The.      A  tale  of  contemporary 
society.    363  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page     773 

Chimmie    Fadden    and    Mr.    Paul.     By 

Edward  W.  Townsend.  This  collection  of 
"Chimmie  Fadden"  stories  crystallizes  the 
doings  of  the  favorite  dramatis  personae 
of  the  mo«re  random  sketches  of  five  years 
ago  into  a  connected  love  story,  revealing 
the  sentimental  relations  between  Mr. 
Paul  and  Miss  Fannie.  Each  of  the  twen- 
ty-seven divisions  in  the  book  relates  new 
and  varying  adventures,  in  which  "Chim- 
mie's"  schemes  are  abetted  or  thwarted 
by  "the  Duchess,"  "his  Whiskers,"  Miss 
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Fannie,  Mr.  Paul,  "Wily  Widdy,"  the  stal- 
wart Mrs.  Murphy,  and  several  new  char- 
acters. Illustrated  by  Albert  Levering. 
382  pp.    i2mo. — Publishers'  Weekly. 

Claybornes,    The.       A  romance  of  the 
Civil  War.    By  William  Sage.    With  illus- 
trations.   404  PP-     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  765 

Cioitter  and  the  Hearth,  The.  A  tale  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  By  Charles  Reade.  The 
"Cloister  and  the  Hearth"  first  appeared 
in  1859  under  a  different  title  in  a  maga- 
zine edited  by  Charles  Dickens.  It  was 
rewritten  by  its  author  and  published  a 
year  later  in  its  present  form  and  title. 
The  historical  scene  which  was  selected 
for  one  of  the  best  comances  of  this  order 
in  the  English  language  was  the  period 
just  before  the  Renaissance,  its  two  lead- 
ing characters  being  the  father  and  moth- 
er of  Erasmus.  The  novel  now  appears 
in  a  neat  and  convenient  shape,  with  paper 
thin,  but  opaque,  and  a  clear  and  suffi- 
ciently large,  but  somewhat  crowded  type. 
776  pp.     i6mo. 

Coaet  of  Freedom,  The.     A  romance  of 
the   adventurous   times   of  the   first   self- 
made  American.     By  Adele  Marie  Shaw. 
466  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  772 

ConfOMiont  of  a  Matchmaking  Mother, 
The.  By  Lillias  Campbell  Davidson,  au- 
thor of  "Second  Lieutenant  Celia,"  etc. 
Despite  the  slightly  unattractive  title,  this 
book  is  really  a  harmless,  amusing  bit  of 
literature  that  wins  by  its  very  ingenuous- 
ness. There  is  nothing  vulgar  whatsoever, 
about  it,  though  the  manner  in  which 
everything  turns  out  so  precisely  right, 
savors  somewhat  of  a  fairy-tale.  254  pp. 
i2mo. 

Damsel  or  Two,  A.  By  F.  Frankfort 
Moore,  author  of  "The  Jessamy  Bride," 
etc.  Mr.  Moore's  book  deals  with  two 
young  ladies  of  the  name  of  Selwood — "of 
the  ancient  family  of  Selwoods  of  Sel- 
wood, Sir."  Their  father  has  succeeded 
in  jeopardizing  their  fortune,  including 
the  ancestral  home,  through  speculations 
with  a  shrewd  person  named  Mellor,  of 
the  nouveau  riche  type.  The  promptitude 
and  courage  with  which  the  two  girls 
undertake  the  task  of  helping  out  is  a 
piTctty  object  lesson.  Their  aspirations 
toward  stopping  the  leak  in  the  family  for- 
tunes  begin   by   a   curtailment  of  candles 


and  the  use  of  post  cards  instead  of  letters, 
but  they  soon  branch  out  to  more  promis- 
ing departments,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  embarrassment  is  only  temporary, 
it  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  even  "Selwoods 
of  Selwood"  are  not  above  placing  their 
fair  shoulders  to  the  wheel  upon  necessary 
occasions.  The  book  is  written  in  a  plea- 
sant, easy  fashion,  with  an  epigrammatic 
flavor,  but  without  the  accompanying  pes- 
simism of  the  real  epigram.  In  short  it  is 
a  story  good  to  read — for  it  is  a  story  of 
the  heart. — N.  Y.  Times  Saturday  Review. 
371  pp.    i2mo. 

Daniel  Everton,  Volunteer-Regular.    A 

romance   of   the    Philippines.     By   Israel 
Putnam.     Illustrations  by  Sewell  Collins. 
407  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  767. 

Deep  Sea  PI  under ings.  By  Frank  T. 
Bullen,  author  of  "The  Cruise  of  the 
Cachalot,"  etc  Mr.  Bullen  affords  in 
these  pages  a  series  of  dramatic  pictures 
of  the  sailor's  life  and  adventures.  While 
the  picturesque  enters  into  his  book,  he 
deals  also  with  the  stern  verities  of  fo'c'sle 
life,  and  he  brings  before  the  reader 
strange  and  bewildering  phases  of  deep- 
water  adventure  which  will  lay  firm  hold 
upon  the  imagination.  There  is  not  only 
the  freshness  and  vigor  of  the  sea  in  this 
book,  but  also  its  grandeur  and  gloom,  its 
uncertainty  and  its  remorselessness.  The 
experiences  that  the  unknown  sailor  faces 
as  a  mere  incident  of  his  daily  life,  and  the 
hardships  he  encounters,  are  pictured  with 
the  vividness  and  insight  that  the  author 
always  realizes  so  forcibly  and  inevitably 
in  his  pages.  With  eight  illustrations. 
361  pp.    i2mo. 

Diary  of  a  Qoote  Girl,  The.    By  Kate 
Douglas   Wiggin.     With    illustrations  by 
Claude  A.  Shepperson.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  769 

Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon   Hall.    By 

Charles  Major,  author  of  "When  Knight- 
hood Was  in  Flower."  etc.    With  illustra- 
tions by  Howard  Chandler  Christy,    ffj 
pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  761 

Drewitt's  Dream.  By  W.  L.  Aldcn. 
The  opening  scenes  of  this  story,  which 
offer  thrilling  pictures  of  adventure  in  war 
time,  involve  the  reader  in  a  mystery  that 
piques  his  curiosity  throughout  the  chap- 
ters of  accidents  and  adventures  by  sea 
and  land  that  follow.  There  are  some 
most  companionable  characters  in  this  en- 
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tertaining  ftile,  notably  an  American 
multi-millionaire  whose  career  has  not 
quenched  a  delightful  gift  of  humor.  Ap- 
pleton's  Town  and  Country  Library.  321 
pp.    i2mo.    Paper. 

Fables  of  the  Elite.  By  Dorothy  Dix. 
Since  Mr.  George  Ade  started  the  fash- 
ion in   fables   once   more   Aesop  himself 
could  scarcely  keep  up  with  the  demand. 
The  style  of  modem  fables  is  generally 
short,  terse,  slangy,  and  much  to  the  point. 
Modern  readers  being  much  like  modern 
fables  and  greatly  pressed  for  time,  fables 
to-day  find  eager  readers.     Dorothy  Dix, 
whose  stories  have  been  appearing  in  a 
contemporary  newspaper,  has  now  gath- 
ered them  together  in  book  form,  "Fables 
of  the  Elite,"   and   they  are   remarkably 
clever  reading.    The  stories  concern  them- 
selves with  members  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, but  in  the  "foolish  goat,"  the  "wise 
owl,"    "the    black    bear,"    and    the    "silly 
hens,"   one    sees   the   prototypes   of   our 
higher  civilization.     There  are  witty  and 
clever  morals  to  the  tales,  which  tell  the 
stories  in   themselves.     "Nothing  so  be- 
comes a  fool  as  a  shut  mouth";  "This  vir- 
tue of  kicking";  "It  does  not  pay  to  be 
more  virtuous  than  our  neighbors,"  and 
*The  woman  who   makes   a   doormat  of 
herself  will  always  be  trodden  on,"  are 
some  of  the  pertinent  topics  for  her  stray- 
ing fancy.     Illustrated  by  James  A.  Swin- 
nerton.— N.  Y.  Times  Saturday  Review. 

For  a  Young  Queen's  Bright  Eyet.  By 
Colonel  Richard  Henry  Savage,  author  of 
"My  Official  Wife,"  etc.  This  novel  has 
its  scene  laid  in  the  downfall  of  the  Bour- 
bons at  Naples  imder  the  attack  of  Gari- 
baldi. The  queen  is  the  wife  of  Bomina, 
the  son  of  Bomba,  and  the  hero,  a  figure 
whom  Col.  Savage  has  invented,  a  young 
Austrian  diplomat.  While  the  scene  is 
changed  the  hero  and  heroine  are  those 
of  all  of  the  Col.  Savage  romances.  320 
pp.     i2mo.    Paper. 

Gate  of  the  Kiss,  The.  By  John  W. 
Harding,  author  of  "A  Conjurer  of  Phan- 
toms," etc.  A  striking  and  realistic  pic- 
ture of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  King 
Hezekiah.  History  and  romance  are  in- 
terwoven into  a  myriad-colored  and  com- 
manding fabric.  The  story  is  all  pathos 
and  all  passion,  with  a  love  interest  deep 
and  inspiring.  Illustrated  by  George  Var- 
ian.    404  pp.     i2mo. 

Gertrude  Dorrance.  A  story.  By  Mary 
Fisher.    430  pp.     i2mo. 


God  of  Things,  The.    A  novel  of  modern 
Egprpt    By  Florence  Brooks  Whitehouse. 
With  illustrations  from  drawings  by  the 
author.    288  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  757 

Hardwicke.  By  Henry  Edward  Rood. 
This  is  a  romance  of  a  young  minister,  a 
story  of  American  life  of  to-day.  The 
scenes  are  laid  chiefly  in  the  little  village 
of  Ormond,  fifty  miles  from  New  York. 
The  principal  character  is  the  Rev.  Ernest 
Robertson,  an  intelligent  young  Presby- 
terian minister,  who,  before  accepting  a 
call,  has  travelled  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  various  religions  of  the  world. 
He  finally  settles  in  the  village  of  Ormond. 
There  he  meets  Janne  Hardwicke,  who 
has  been  educated  in  New  York  and  has 
travelled  abroad.  Her  father,  David 
Hardwicke,  is  an  elder  in  a  local  church 
and  an  uncompromising  blue  Presbyterian 
of  the  old-fashioned  type.  Janne  falls  in 
love  with  the  minister,  and  on  his  account 
is  turned  out  of  her  father's  house  because 
of  Hardwicke's  hatred  of  her  lover  and  his 
total  misunderstanding  of  the  young  min- 
ister's broad  attitudte  toward  a-eligion. 
Finally,  through  a  bitter  and  incessant 
warfare,  Robertson  is  forced  out  of  the 
church  and  returns  to  New  York,  where 
Janne,  meanwhile,  has  come,  and  even- 
tually they  are  married.  The  whole  story 
is  the  minister's  determination  to  be  true 
to  his  own  convictions  and  Janne's  strug- 
gle between  duty  as  a  daughter  and  her 
great  love  for  the  young  minister.  312  pp. 
i2mo. 

Heralds  of  Empire.  Being  the  story  of 
one  Ramsey  Stanhope.  By  A.  C.  Laut, 
author  of  "Lords  of  the  North."  Once  in 
this  book,  you  are  associated  with  the  pio- 
neers in  America — the  Puritans  in  Boston 
town,  and  the  fur  traders,  voyageurs,  trap- 
pers and  Indians  of  the  Hudson  Bay  re- 
gion. Sieur  Radisson,  a  picturesque  his- 
torical figure  not  yet  come  to  his  own,  is 
Miss  Laut's  chief  reliance.  Him  we  follow 
in  his  perilous  trip  along  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador and  into  the  Hudson  Bay  country, 
seeking  wealth  in  furs.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  imprisonment  for  witchcraft  in  the 
Boston  colony  the  fabric  of  the  story 
springs.  M.  Picot,  a  French  doctor,  falls 
under  the  suspicion  of  being  a  wizard, 
because  he  dabbles  in  chemicals.  He  and 
his  lovely  ward,  Hortense,  are  imprisoned 
and  stand  in  danger  of  death.  Ramsay 
Stanhope,  Radisson's  lieutenant,  frees 
them  with  the  secret  contrivance  of  the 
Puritan  maid  Rebecca.  They  fly  the  col- 
ony by  night.  Long  afterward,  when 
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Ramsay,  with  Radisson,  is  deep  in  ven- 
turesome speculation  in  the  fur  trade, 
these  two,  the  doctor  and  his  ward,  again 
cross  the  reader's  horizon.  Nothing  is 
spared  that  will  add  variety  and  brilliancy 
to  the  story.  Indian  massacres,  perils  on 
sea  as  well  as  on  land,  and  kaleidoscopic 
views  of  London  and  the  English  court 
under  Charles  II.  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  story.  A  crowded  canvas  is  almost  in- 
evitable when  there  is  such  a  wealth  of  de- 
tail. If  the  story  were  more  skillfully  con- 
structed it  would  be  easier  reading.  •  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Miss  Laut  has  got  hold  of 
good  matter  and  grasps  its  dramatic  possi- 
bilities. But  as  yet  her  style  is  too  dif- 
fuse to  give  the  best  results.  372  pp.  i2mo. 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Her  Serene  Highness.  By  David  Gra- 
ham Phillips.  This  is  the  romance  of  an 
American  who  falls  in  love  with  a  young 
duchess,  niece  of  Grand  Duke  Casimir  of 
Zweitenbourg,  who  has  the  dash  and 
charm  of  a  modern  American  girl.  Fred- 
erick Grafton  sails  for  Europe  in  pursuit 
of  a  picture  reputed  to  be  by  Velasquez. 
In  Paris  he  goes  to  Paquin's  famous 
dressmaking  establishment  with  the  wife 
of  a  friend,  and  waits  for  her  while  she  is 
being  fitted.  Grafton  is  taken  for  a  fitter 
by  a  young  patron  of  the  place,  who  or- 
ders him  about  and  is  much  confused 
when  she  discovers  her  error.  She  proves 
to  be  the  Duchess  Erica,  "Her  Serene 
Highness."  Her  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke, 
possesses  the  picture  Grafton  seeks,  and 
it  comes  about  that  Grafton  again  sees  the 
young  duchess  at  her  uncle's  court  at 
Zweitenbourg.  He  meets  her  clandestine- 
ly, rescues  her  from  a  tree  where  she  has 
climbed  to  escape  a  wild  boar,  and  fights 
a  duel  with  her  cousin,  who  expects  to 
marry  her.  The  duchess  is  held  a  prisoner 
in  the  castle,  from  which  she  escapes  at 
night  in  a  soldier's  uniform.  After  some 
thrilling  adventures  she  runs  oflF  into  the 
forest,  and  there  falls  in  with  Grafton, 
who  has  been  in  search  of  her  and  is  also 

escaping  from  the  aroused  guards  of  the 
castle.  He  is  amazed  to  discover  the 
duchess*  identity,  and  they  get  safely  away 
in  a  racing  automobile.  With  frontispiece. 
193  pp.     i2mo. 

History  of  Pendennis,  The.  His  fortunes 
and  mijsfortunes,  his  friends  and  his  great- 
est enemy.  By  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray.   850  pp.     i2mo. 

Newcomcs,  The.  Memoirs  of  a  most 
respectable     family.       Edited     by  Arthur 


Pendennis,  Esq.     By  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray.    844  pp.    i2mo. 

Vanity  Fair.  A  novel  without  a  hero. 
By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  746 
pp.     i2mo. 

Virginians,  The.  A  tale  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 
This  edition  of  "Pendennis"  and  other  of 
Thackeray's  novels  reproduces  the  illus- 
trations of  the  first  edition,  condenses  the 
entire  work  in  a  single  volume,  not  too 
large,  with  type  compact  and  paper  thin 
but  opaque.  They  are  for  the  price  spe- 
cially cheap  issues.    8477  pp.     i2mo. 

Hound  of  the   Baskervilles,  The.    An- 
other adventure  of  Sherlock  Holmes.    By 
A.  Conan  Doyle,  author  of  *'Green  Flag," 
etc.    Illustrated.    249  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  758 

Imitator,  The.  A  novel  of  New  York 
life  at  the  current  time,  published  by  the 
author,  and  intended  to  describe  ¥rays, 
manners  and  amusements  of  the  visibly- 
rich  set  in  New  York  and  Newport;  a 
number  of  incidents,  which  have  received 
more  or  less  notoriety  being  woven  into 
the  account.    ig6  pp.    i2mo. 

In  the  Country  God  Forgot.    A  story  of 
to-day.      By    Frances    Charles.     328  pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review,  page  764. 

John  Kenadle.  Being  a  story  of  his 

perplexing  inheritance.  By  Ripley  D. 
Saunders.  The  story  of  John  Kenadic's 
life  is  the  story  of  a  conflict  in  him  of 
two  natures— of  a  gentle,  kindly  nature 
that  draws  him  into  a  close  friendship,  and 
a  fiercer  strain,  born  of  Kentucky  blood 
feuds,  that  turns  his  friendship  for  a  time 
to  hate.  The  course  of  his  life  is  affected 
by  a  keen  rivalry  with  his^friend  for  the 
hand  of  a  girl.  This,  culminating  at  the 
time  when  he  learns  of  the  feud  between 
his  father  and  the  father  of  his  friend, 
leads  to  a  duel  in  which  both  are  badly 
wounded.  The  field  of  the  story— Arkan- 
sas— is  a  fresh  one  to  novelists,  and  both 
scenes  and  characters  have  the  charm  of 
newness.  The  characters  are  drawn  with 
that  intimate  fidelity  to  detail  that  comes 
only  from  mastery,  and  the  dashes  of  land- 
scape and  local  color  are  given  with  the 
touch  of  familiar  knowledge.  295  pp. 
i2mo.  ,  .  . 
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Kentons,  The.    By  William  Dean  How- 
cUs,    author    of    "Their    Silver    Wedding 
Journey,"  etc.    317  pp.    i2mo. 
Sec  review,  page  760. 

King  for  a  Summer.  A  story  of  Corsi- 
can  life  and  adventure.  By  Edgar  Picker- 
ing. Mr.  Pickering  here  presents  a  Cor- 
sican  story  of  absorbing  interest  and  of 
historical  value.  The  young  hero,  driven 
from  home,  casts  his  lot  with  three  ban- 
ditti, sturdy,  good-hearted  fellows,  who 
are  forced  to  become  outlaws  only  be- 
cause of  the  tyrannical  rule  of  Genoese. 
After  a  number  of  thrilling  adventures 
they  join  the  patriots  in  what  is  known 
as  the  rebellion  of  1735.  The  revolution 
is  temporarily  successful,  and  that  interest- 
ing adventurer,  Baron  Theodore  von 
Neuhof,  is  proclaimed  king,  as  Theodore 
I.  Though  he  is  deposed  after  a  reign  of 
three  summer  months,  and  after  many 
ups  and  downs  dies  in  obscurity  in  Lon- 
don, he  has  gone  down  in  history  as  the 
famous  "King  for  a  Summer.''  Illustrated 
by  Warwick  Goble.    400  pp.    i2mo.  . 

King  of  Honey  Island,  The.  By  Maurice 
Thompson.  This  novel,  by  the  author  of 
'Alice  in  Old  Vincennes,"  first  appeared 
in  "Bonner's  Weekly"  in  1892.  Its  scene 
is  laid  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  New 
Orleans,  and  deals  with  the  piracy  which 
closed  that  century,  coming  on  down  to 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  which  figures 
in  the  closing  chapters  of  the  book.  Il- 
lustrated.   343  pp.    Paper.    i2mo. 

King  of  the  Jews,  The.  A  story  of 
Christ's  Last  Days  on  Earth.  Adapted 
from  the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play. 
By  William  T.  Stead.  A  reprint  of  Mr. 
Stead's  descriptive  account  of  the  Ober- 
ammergau passion  play  which  first  ap- 
peared in  1890  in  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
and  is  now  republished  with  an  American 
copyright.  Washed  drawings  reproduced 
in  half-tone  illustrate  the  book.  225  pp. 
i2mo. 

Lost  on  the  Orinoco;  or,  American 
Boys  in  Venezula.  By  Edward  Strate- 
meyer,  author  of  "With  Washington  in 
the  West,"  etc.  This  is  a  tale  of  five 
American  youths  who  with  their  tutor  sail 
from  New  York  to  La  Guayra,  touching 
at  Curacao  on  the  way.  They  visit  Cara- 
cas, the  capital  of  Venezuela,  Maculo,  the 
fashionable  seaside  resort,  go  westward 
to  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo  and  lake  of  same 
name,  and  at  last  find  themselves  in  the 
region    of    the    mighty    Orinoco.      They 


visit  coflFee  and  cocoa  plantations  and  gold 
and  silver  mines,  and  the  great  llanos  or 
prairies,  learning  much  and  enjoying  the 
strange  sights.  Pan  American  Series.  Il- 
lustrated by  A.  B.  Shute.  312  pp.  i2mo. 
—Publishers'  Weekly. 

Life  and  Achievements  of  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Mancha,  The.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra. 
By  Motteux.  This  is  a  dainty  pocket  vol- 
ume of  rather  fine  execution.  It  is  compan- 
ionable and  convenient  for  carrying  and 
reading  and  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  traveller.  With  frontispiece.  194 
pp.     i6mo. 


Love     Never     Falleth. 

Simpson.    205  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  769* 


By    Carnegie 


Maid  of  Montauk.  By  Forest  Monroe. 
This  book  "offers  a  picture  of  the  habits^ 
and  customs"  of  the  early  days  on  Long 
Island  when  Captain  John  Underbill  and 
the  small  settlements  of  whites  were  living^ 
under  the  constant  threat  of  the  seemingly 
all-powerful  Indian  federation  and  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Montauks.  There  is  a 
pretty  love  story  in  the  book  and  enough 
adventure  to  hold  attention,  a  combina- 
tion which  is  considered  with  the  appar- 
ently authentic  history  involved  and  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  local  records, 
should  make  the  tale  popular,  especially 
among  present-day  Long  Islanders.  With 
frontispiece.  165  pp.  i6mo.— Philadelphia 
Press. 

Man  and  a  Maid,  A.  By  Frances  Gor- 
don Fane.  A  reprint  of  a  novel  which 
first  appeared  two  years  ago,  describing 
-Bohemian  literary  life  in  New  York— with 
an  author  worried  by  the  reviews  his 
works  receive,  and  his  wife,  from  whom 
lie  keeps  secret  an  incident  of  his  past. 
The  complications  caused  by  the  circum- 
stance that  he  has  a  wife  from  whom 
he  has  attempted  to  be  divorced  and  failed, 
constitute  the  pivot  of  the  novel.  301  pp. 
i2mo. 

Margaret  Bowlby.  A  love  story.  Bv 
Edgar  L.  Vincent.  The  hero  of  this  novel 
is  a  young  man  who  has  risen  from  pov- 
erty to  be  the  superintendent  of  a  mine. 
He  has  theories  about  the  proper  rela- 
tions between  labor  and  capital,  and,  try- 
ing to  improve  the  condition  of  the  men 
under  him,  seeks  a  nomination  to  the 
Legislature.  Captain  Bowlby,  the  mine 
owner,  defeats  Kemp  in  caucusj  but  the 
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rich  man  is  unable  to  defeat  his  daughter, 
Margaret,  who  is  in  love  with  the  super- 
intendent and  forces  her  father  to  secure 
Kemp's  selection  to  the  State  Senate, 
whence  the  young  man,  after  a  successful 
career,  leads  a  fight  against  the  machine 
as  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator. 
Traps  of  all  sorts  are  laid  for  the  model 
Kemp;  the  captain  takes  sides  against  him 
and  much  money  is  spent  to  defeat  him. 
But,  after  many  narrow  escapes  and  much 
hard  fighting,  Kemp  wins  both  in  the  af- 
fairs of  politics  and  those  of  the  heart. 
The  author,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Legislature,  seems  to  know 
the  politics  of  that  State  intimately,  and 
has  written  an  entertaining  story  with  a 
political  background  and  framework.  436 
pp.     i2mo. — Philadelphia  Press. 

Margaret  Tudor.  By  Annie  T.  Colcock. 
This  is  a  romantic  novel  of  Old  St.  Augus- 
tine. It  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
stirring  life  of  the  year  1760,  in  what  is 
now  our  State  of  Florida  and  what  was 
then  under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  It  has 
an  historical  basis,  but  is  rather  a  story 
of  love  and  exciting  adventure  than  an 
"historical  novel."  Illustrated  by  W.  B. 
Gilbert.    169  pp.    i2mo. 

Margaret  Vincent  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clif- 
ford, author  of  "Mrs.  Keith's  Crime,"  etc. 
Mrs.  Clifford  tells  a  simple  love  story  in 
a  nice,  straightforward  manner.  She  has 
a  knack  of  reality  with  her  characters,  and 
in  this  new  novel  gives  her  reader  a  pleas- 
ant hour  or  two  while  following  the  ex- 
periences of  her  "heroine,"  as  she  calls 
Margaret  Vincent.  This  amiable  young 
country  girl  really  does  nothing  very  he- 
roic, except  to  go  to  London  to  try  to  go 
on  the  stage  under  the  best  of  auspices. 
Her  story  is  told  in  a  cheerful  way.  The 
English  girl  who  has  been  well  brought 
up  by  a  pious  mother,  and  who  does  not 
expect  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  furnishes 
many  a  good,  wholesome  chapter  in  con- 
temporary fiction,  and  here  she  is  again. 
356  pp.    i2mo.— N.  Y.  Mail  and  Express. 

Mazel.  By  Richard  Fisgtiill.  This  is 
the  story  of  a  young  French  woman  who 
is  engaged  as  a  governess  in  the  family  of 
a  professor  in  a  Virginia  university,  the 
identity  of  which  place  is  easily  detected. 
"Mazel"  is  the  negro  abbreviation  for  this 
younpr  lady's  title.  She  plays  havoc  with 
the  affections  of  the  professors  of  French 
and  chemistry  and  with  the  son  of  the 
professor  of  German.  She  gets  into  some 
difficulty  through   the   fatherly   attentions 


of  the  professor  of  biology,  but  in  the  end 
she  is  successfully  wooed  by  a  rich  young 
Virginian,  a  professor  of  nothing  but  love, 
who  seems  well  calculated  to  make  her 
happy.  321  pp.  i2mo. — Philadelphia 
Press. 

Michael  Ferrler.  By  E.  Frances  Poyn- 
ter,  author  of  "An  Exquisite  Fool,"  etc 
This  story  is  an  able  study  of  diverse  char- 
acters marred  by  the  sudden  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  author  to  kill  off— wanton- 
ly to  kill  off,  we  might  almost  say— one 
half  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  ro- 
mance. The  eponymous  hero  is  a  poet 
of  a  somewhat  abnormal  temperament 
which  has  been  largely  fostered  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  lonely  up-bringing  by 
a  tactiturn  old  grandmother  at  a  Suffolk 
hall.  Coming  to  London  he  meets  and 
falls  in  love  with  a  girl  placed  by  circum- 
stances in  a  position  almost  as  lonely,  for 
Helen's  mother  is  dead  and  her  father 
leads  his  own  independent  life  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  leaves  her  to  the  care  of  a 
loving  friend.  Lady  Mills,  the  girl's  god- 
mother, who  has  patronized  the  jroung 
poet,  and  that  godmother's  widower  son 
have  arranged  Helen's  destiny  to  their 
own  satisfaction  and  by  the  means  of  .a 
lie  which  is  only  in  part  a  lie,  they  attempt 
with  fatal  effect  to  prevent  a  hurried  mar- 
riage which  had  been  arranged  in  Paris. 
Henry  Mills  dies  suddenly  in  a  French 
hotel,  his  mother  dies  of  a  broken  heart 
and  the  hero  dies  apparently  from  having 
willed  himself  to  die.  It  is  as  though  a 
pleasant,  if  serious-toned,  comedy  had 
been  suddenly  turned  into  a  tragedy,  and 
this  gives  the  last  third  of  the  story  a 
strained  effect.  In  her  woman  characters, 
and  in  the  realization  of  quite  natural 
scenes  Miss  Poynter  is  successful.  307  pp. 
i2mo. — London  Saturday   Review. 

Miiiy:  At  Love's  Extremes.  By  Maurice 
Thompson,  author  of  "Alice  of  Old  Vin- 
cennes,"  etc.  A  reprint  of  a  novel  of 
Southern  life  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf 
where  the  author  spent  his  later  years.  It 
uses  the  usual  elements  of  life  in  the  re- 
gion, the  sportsman,  the  poor  white,  the 
negro,  with  a  running  love  story.  Illus- 
trated.    Paper.    266  pp.     i2mo. 

Minority,  The.  By  Frederick  Trevor 
Hill,  author  of  'The  Case  and  Excep- 
tions." etc.  The  people  presented  in  this 
book  are  recognizable  as  flesh-and-blood 
New  Yorkers,  with  the  merits  and  the  de- 
merits thereof,  and  actions  with  similar 
motives  and  similar  results  are  reported  in 
the  newspapers  every  day.    The  problems 
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of  the  time  are  at  least  formulated,  and  the 
clash  of  economic  interests,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  age,  echoes  clearly 
from  the  pages  It  is  a  novel  of  business, 
and  of  business  done  in  the  new  way  by 
men  who  combine  corporations  into  trusts 
and  manipulate  markets,  especially  the 
market  for  engraved  paper.  A  "contest 
for  control,"  fought  out  at  a  meeting  of 
directors,  and  none  the  less  savage  because 
no  blows  are  struck,  is  magnificently  han- 
dled and  shows  that  modern  novelists  need 
no  longer  work  over  and  over  the  adven- 
tures utilized  by  their  predecessors.  An- 
other notable  passage  deals  with  a  meet- 
ing of  machinists  and  the  speech  made  to 
them  by  a  walking  delegate  seeking  to  in- 
cite a  strike.  406  pp.  i2mo.  N.  Y.  Times. 
Saturday  Review. 

Monk  and  Knight.  By  Frank  W.  Gun- 
saulus.  This  historical  novel,  or  more  ac- 
curately, historical  study  in  fiction,  is  in- 
tended to  describe  the  Renaissance  at  its 
opening.  It  extends  from  scenes  in  Eng- 
land through  various  pasts  of  Europe  to 
Wittcmberg.    Fifth  edition.    342  pp.  i2mo. 

Morchester.       A  story  of  American  so- 
ciety,  politics,  and    affairs.     By    Charles 
Datchet.    480  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  757. 

Mr.  Whitman,  a  story  of  the  brigands. 
By  Elisabeth  Pullen  (Mrs.  Stanley  T.  Pul- 
len).  A  clerk  in  a  Boston  counting  room 
receives  a  legacy  which  enables  him  to 
make  a  trip  to  Italy  where  he  renews  an 
Italian  acquaintance  who  takes  him  to 
Sicily.  There  he  is  captured  by  brigands 
whom  he  joins,  later  on  becoming  manag- 
ing director  of  the  "Travelers'  Relief  As- 
sociation." The  humor  of  the  book  is 
somewhat  long  drawn  out.    352  pp.    i2mo. 

Name  to  Conjure  With,  A.  By  John 
Strange  Winter,  author  of  "Heart*  and 
Sword,"  etc.  A  reprint  in  cheaper  form 
of  a  novel  which  appeared  in  1899.  The 
daughter  of  a  London  millionaire,  a  city 
man  who  fails  in  business,  addresses  her- 
self to  the  task  of  earning  her  living  by 
writing;  marries  a  journalist,  goes  into 
the  trade,  and  the  rest  of  the  story  deals 
with  the  various  dif!iculties  of  those  who 
earn  a  living  with  their  pen;  winding  up 
with  the  reunion  of  the  parted  lovers  in  a 
church,  a  most  unusual  touch  upon  the 
part  of  John  Strange  Winter.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  London  and  is  evidently  from 
the  immediate  observation  and  experience 
of  the  author.  Lippincott's  Select  Novels. 
317  pp.     Paper.     i2mo. 


Norman  Hoit.  By  Gen.  Charles  King, 
author  of  "The  Colonel's  Daughter,"  etc. 
A  romantic  story  of  the  war,  which  first 
appeared  in  1890.  It  narrates  the  life  and 
acts  of  a  young  oflficer  who  shares  in  the 
work  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland;  first 
in  the  West  Virginia  campaign,  later  with 
the  army  of  the  Ohio  on  its  march  north 
on  BuelPs  retreat;  its  advance  with  Rose- 
crans;  an  incident  in  the  break  of  the  line 
at  Chickamauga,  closing  in  the  end  with 
a  little  love-story  that  runs  through  the 
volume.  With  illustrations  by  John  Huy- 
bers  and  Seymour  M.  Stone.  249  pp. 
Paper.    i2mo. 

Openings   in  the  Oid  Trail.     By   Bret 
Harte!    332  pp.    i2mo. 
Sec  review,  page  775. 

Opponents,  The.  By  Harrison  Robert- 
son, author  of  "Red  Blood  and  Blue,"  etc. 
This  is  a  story  of  love  and  politics,  and  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Kentucky.  The  interest 
centres  on  the  contest  between  two  rivals 
for  the  hand  of  Margaret  Hekn.  The 
struggle  is  well  sketched,  and  there  is  just 
enough  local  color  to  give  an  air  of  reality 
to  the  contest  for  political  preferment  and 
the  hand  of  Miss  Helm.  The  author  has 
cleverly  sustained  the  interest  in  the  out- 
come of  the  contest  until  the  closing  pages 
of  the  book.  The  ending  is  satisfactory 
and  rendered  doubly  effective  by  the  fate 
of  the  strong  man,  to  whom  victory  was 
lost  through  chance.  355  pp.  i2mo. — Bal- 
timore Sun. 

Outiaws,  The.     A  story  of  the  building 
of  the  West.    By  Le  Roy  Armstrong.    320 
pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  775. 

Prince  of  the  Captivity,  The.  By  Syd- 
ney C.  Grier,  author  of  "Peace  With  Hon- 
our," etc.  This  romance  of  the  Prisoner 
of  Zenda  type  opens  in  London,  where 
Lord  Usk  meets  the  daughter  of  an  Amer- 
ican millionaire,  whom  the  Prince  of  Neu- 
stria  has  endeavored  to  seek  in  marriage 
during  his  exile  from  the  throne  of  his 
race.  The  novel  is  a  blend  between  the 
courtship  of  Lord  Usk  and  the  various 
intrigues  to  return  the  Prince  to  his  do- 
minions and  the  counter  plots  of  those 
opposing  him  in  his  own  land  and  in 
Thracia,  a  county  of  Zendian  geography. 
346  pp.     i2mo. 

Queer  Peopie.  tncluding  'The  Brown 
Stone  Boy."  By  William  Henry  Bishop, 
author  of  "Tons  of  Treasure,"  etc.  A  re- 
print of  eight  stories  which  originally  ao-i 
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peared  in  the  "Century,"  "Atlantic,"  "Har- 
per's," "Life,"  and  other  periodicals,  and 
were  first  republished  in  1888.  They  are: 
"The  Brown  Stone  Boy,"  "-A  Little  Din- 
ner," "Jerry  and  Clarinda,"  '  /  Lunch  at 
McArthur's,"  "Near  the  Rose,"  'Betwixt 
and  Between,"  "A  Christmas  Girl"  and  "A 
Domestic  Menagerie."    282  pp.     i2mo. 

Rescue,  The.  By  Anne  Douglas  Sedg- 
wick, author  of  "The  Dull  Miss  Archi- 
nard."  With  frontispiece.  243  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  770 

Roman  Biznet.  By  Georgia  Wood  Pang- 
born.  With  frontispiece.  280  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  768     1 

Ruttler,  The.       A  tale  of  love  and  war 
in  Wyoming.    By  Frances  McElrath.     Il- 
lustrations by  Edwin     Willard     Deming. 
425  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page    774 

Sarlta,  the  Carllst.  By  Arthur  W. 
Marchmont,  author  of  "For  Love  or 
Crown,"  etc.  Illustrated.  425  pp.  i^mo. 
See  review,  page  768 

Seigneur  de  Beaufoy,  The.  By  Hamilton 
Drummond.  These  adventures  of  the 
powerful  Seigneur  de  Beaufoy  throw  a 
striking  light  on  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  France  during  the  time  of 
Charles  VII.,  and  his  crafty  son,  Louis 
XI.  How  Beaufoy  ruled  his  wide  dp- 
mains,  warred  with  his  neighbors,  suc- 
cored the  weak  and  humbled  the  powerful 
— all  this  is  set  forth  with  a  dramatic  force 
that  stamps  Mr.  Drummond  as  one  of  the 
leading  romancers  of  the  day.  Illustrated 
by  A.  Van  Anrooy.    259  pp.    i2mo. 

Sport  of  the  Gods,  The.    By  Paul  Laur- 
ence Dunbar,  author  of  "Lyrics  of  Lowly 
Life,"  etc.    255  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page   768 

Stephen    Holton.      By   Charles   Felton 
Pidgin.    312  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page     771 

Strangers  at  the  Gate.  Tales  of  Rus- 
sian Jewry.  By  Samuel  Gordon,  author 
of  "Sons  of  the  Covenant,"  etc.  These 
short  stories  of  life  within  the  Jewish  pale 
of  Russia  are  written  with  minute  realism 
but  without  much  literary  grace  or  skill. 
They  offer  close,  graphic  and  accurate 
pictures,  somewhat  idealized  and  suffused 
with  the  religious  feeling  of  the  Jews.  458 
pp.     i2mo. 


Tales  from  Gorky.  Translated  from 
the  Russian  with  a  biographical  notice  of 
the  author,  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain.  The  most 
casual  reader  of  Gorky's  tales,  observes 
R.  Nisbet  Bain,  is  struck  at  once  by  his 
delight  for  the  free,  careless  life  of  a  vaga- 
bond; the  justification,  the  philosophy  of 
that  life,  so  to  speak,  he  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  that  prince  of  vagabonds,  Prom- 
tov,  in  "A  Rolling  Stone,"  whose  auto- 
type, further  remarks  Mr.  Bain,  Gorky 
must  have  met  with  on  his  rambles,  and 
who  is  one  of  his  best  creations.  Another 
class  of  characters  described  by  Gorky  are 
the  "buivshie  lyudi,"  or  "have-beens,"  men 
who  were  in  good  circumstances,  and  who 
left  their  positions  of  trust  for  the  free  life 
of  a  tramp.  Gorky  should  not  be  con- 
demned for  the  so-called  brutality  of  his 
tales.  Gorky  is  a  product  or  victim— 
either  term  is  appropriate— of  circum- 
stances and  existing  conditions.  The  Rus- 
sian people  nee '  him,  though  it  is  evident 
by  its  treatment  of  him  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  little  liking  for  the  author, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  greatest  proof  of 
Gorky's  power.  With  frontispiece.  285  pp. 
i2mo. — Philadelphia  Record. 

T.  'Bacca  Queen.  By  Theodora  Wilson 
Wilson.  This  romance  of  Westmoreland 
introduces  American  readers  to  a  fresh 
and  characteristic  local  English  field  that 
abounds  in  quaint  and  delightful  features, 
vividly  set  forth.  The  romances  of  the 
poor  and  proud  "T'bacca  queen"  and  her 
more  fortunate  cousin,  the  results  which 
follow  the  remarkable  will  of  Richard 
Carrodus,  and  the  quaint  child-life  and 
curious  characters  of  the  "Fellsiders," 
are  admirably  pictured  in  the  course  of  a 
story  distinguished  by  its  sustained  inter- 
est as  well  as  by  its  wealth  of  local  color. 
Appletons'  Town  and  Country  Library. 
355  pp.    Paper.    i2mo. 

Threads  of  Life.  By  Clara  Sherwood 
Rollins.  There  are,  besides  an  interesting 
little  story,  very  many  bright  sayings  and 
many  thoughts  of  wisdom  and  of  deep 
philosophy,  in  this  small  book.  Miss  Rol- 
lins has  a  distinctive  literary  style  and  her 
work  holds  much  of  promise.  204  pp. 
i6mo. 


Tons  of  Treasure.  Being  a  new  and 
improved  edition  of  "The  Yellow  Snake." 
'By  William  Henry  Bishop,  author  of 
"Queer  People,"  etc.  This  novel,  which 
originally  appeared  in  "Lippincott's"  in 
1888,  has  its  scene  laid  in  Central  Mexico, 
where  an  American  gii;!  has  some  aston- 
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ishing  adventures  in  connection  with  a 
fountain  of  gold  and  a  wonder  cavern. 
274  pp.     i2mo. 

To   the   End   of  the   Trail.     By  Frank 
Lewis  Nason.    302  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  774. 

Wager»  The.  By  L.  McManus,  author 
of  "Lally  of  the  Brigade/*  etc.  An  his- 
torical romance  turning  upon  the  siege  of 
Limerick  in  1690,  purporting  to  be  the 
memoirs  of  Briag  a'  Maill  MacGuiness 
of  Iveagh,  who  is,  at  the  time  of  the  story, 
serving  in  Sarsfield's  Horse  and  later  be- 
comes an  officer  under  Louis  XIV.  of 
France.  The  novel  follows  closely  the  in- 
cidents of  the  siege  and  has  in  it  much  of 
adventure,  something  of  love,  the  love 
story  reaching  its  culmination  in  the  last 
chapter.    306  pp.     i2mo. 

When  Love  is  King.  A  story  of  Ameri- 
can life.  By  W.  Dudley  Mabry.  The 
scenes  of  this  novel  are  laid  in  Southern 
Ohio  during  the  first  half  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  It  turns  on  the  happen- 
ings to  the  heroine  of  the  story,  adopted 
into  the  family  of  the  village  pastor,  who 
was  something  of  a  whited  sepulchre.  It 
pleads  for  a  greater  charity  for  those  who 
differ  from  us,  and  presages  the  triumph 
of  love.  There  is  much  of  church  and  vil- 
lage life,  with  a  reasonably  interesting 
plot,  and  the  usual  assortment  of  country 
and  village  types  of  characters.  431  pp. 
i2mo. — Pittsburg  Post. 
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elementary  work.  Written  by  one  who 
has  been  for  five  years  a  teacher  of  the 
game,  it  abstains  from  assuming  any 
knowledge  of  whist  or  of  whist  methods. 
It  opens  with  a  description  of  the  game. 
Then  follow  successively  the  plays  at  each 
stage,  general  advice  and  illustrative 
hands.  The  laws  of  "Bridge"  as  laid  down 
by  the  New  York  Whist  Club  close  the 
volume.  With  illustrative  hands  and  the 
laws  of  bridge.     127  pp.    Indexed.     i8mo. 

Practical  Golf.  By  Walter  J.  Travis. 
Mr.  Travis  is  not  only  a  player,  but  a 
student  of  golf.  He  has  worked  out  its 
principles  for  himself,  and  has  set  them 
down  in  order  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
One  by  one  the  various  strokes  are  taken 
up  and  analyzed,  the  text  being  supple- 
mented by  a  series  of  instantaneous  pho- 
tographs. New  and  revised  edition.  249 
pp.    i2mo. 


GUIDEBOOKS 

Complete  Pocket-Guide  to  Europe,  The. 

Edited  by  Edmund  C.  Stedman  and  Thom- 
as L.  Stedman.  This  pocket  guide  ap- 
pears yearly  and  was  last  revised  in  1899. 
While  the  title  page  carries  the  date  1902, 
new  discoveries,  such  as  those  made  in  the 
Forum  in  connection  with  the  Lapis 
Niger,  and  some  other  changes  elsewhere, 
are  not  included.  The  book  is  admirable 
within  these  limitations,  which  are  per- 
haps inevitable.    475  pp.    Indexed.    32mo. 


FRENCH       BOOKS 

Le  Morceau  de  Pain  et  Autres  Contes. 

Par  Francois  Coppee.  With  explanatory 
notes  in  English.  By  Prof.  G  Castegnier, 
B.  L.  Three  short  stories  by  Francois 
Coppee,  with  notes  which  are  in  most 
cases  intended  for  school  use.  95  pp.  i6mo. 
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Bridge,  its  principles  and  rules  of  play. 
By  J.  B.  El  well.  This  treatise  on  a  game 
of  cards,  which  has  recently  become  popu- 
lar, is  intended  to  provide  a  simple  and 
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American  at  Oxford,  An.  By  John 
Corbin,  author  of  "Schoolboy  Life  in  Eng- 
land." This  book  recalls  at  times  Andrew 
Lang's  volume  on  Cambridge,  and  has  the 
added  attraction  for  Americans  that  it 
keeps  always  the  American  point  of  view. 
In  his  narrative  Mr.  Corbin  sweeps  the 
whole  range  of  college  activities— outdoor 
and  indoor  life,  athletics  and  clubs,  ex- 
aminations and  amusements,  the  univer- 
sity and  the  outside  world.  He  deals 
lightly  with  the  history  of  Oxford,  its 
splendid  past  and  its  g^eat  influence  on 
English  life,  and  in  the  light  of  this  his- 
tory and  study  touches  on  the  problems 
which  now  concern  the  American  univer- 
sity— the  social  and  athletic  problem,  the 
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administrative  and  educational  one,  and 
the  large  question  of  the  service  of  the 
university  to  the  country.  With  illustra- 
tions.   309  pp.    With  appendix.    i2mo. 

Ancient   Ruins  of  Rhodesia,  The.     By 

R.  N.  Hall  and  W.  G.  Neal.  This  volume 
contains  nearly  a  page  of  authorities  giv- 
ing titles  of  explorers  who  have  visited 
the  ruins,  of  which  those  of  Zimbabure 
are  the  most  conspicuous.  The  work  is 
intended  to  summarize  the  existing  state 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  with  a  lean- 
ing towards  the  Sabaeo  Arabian  theory. 
What  is  known  as  to  the  history  of  the 
region  is  described.  A  list  and  description 
follows  of  the  various  finds,  mcluding  gold 
objects  and  ornaments  to  the  amount  of 
two  thousand  ounces.  The  remains  are 
then  taken  up  in  detail,  with  maps  and  an 
account  of  such  exploration  as  has  taken 
place.  No  phase  of  the  subject  is  left  un- 
recorded and  the  work  has  been  done  with 
scrupulous  care.  With  over  seventy  illus- 
trations, maps  and  plans.  387  pp.  In- 
dexed.   8vo. 

Barbarian  Invasions  of  itaiy,  The.    By 

Pasquale  Villari.  Translated  by  Linda 
Villari.  The  author,  Professor  Villari,  is 
already  known  to  the  American  public  by 
his  volumes  on  the  history  of  Florence  in 
the  period  preceding  Dante.  The  work 
now  issued  in  a  translation  made  by  his 
wife,  is  one  of  a  series  recently  projected 
in  Italy  upon  Italian  history,  of  which  two 
issues  have  appeared,  one  on  the  old 
chronicles  and  the  other  on  the  redemp- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  past  century.  In  the 
preface,  Professor  Villari  frankly  admits 
the  popular  character  of  his  volume,  the 
absence  of  original  research  on  his  part, 
and  the  free  use  of  general  historians  in 
the  same  field  from  Gibbon  down.  The 
work  gives  a  continuous  history  directly 
and  simply  narrated  by  the  course  of  Bar- 
barian invasion  from  the  reorganization 
of  the  empire  which  preceded  Constantine 
to  the  siege  of  Rome  under  Justinian  by 
the  Goths.  The  work  will  not  take  the 
place  of  exhaustive  treatises  like  Hodg- 
kins,  but  no  similar  history  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  English  covering  this  period, 
telling  it  in  the  same  detail,  or  presenting 
the  subject  by  an  Italian.  With  frontis- 
piece and  maps.  In  2  vols.  231-469  pp. 
Indexed.    8vo. 

Christendom 'Anno  Domini  MDCCCCI. 
Edited  by  Rev.  William  D.  Grant.  Ph.  D. 
With  introductory  note  by  Charles  Cuth- 
bert  Hall,  D.  D.  2  vols.  564-457  pp.  In- 
dexed.   8vo. 


Finiand  As  It  is.  By  Harry  de  Windt, 
F.  R.  G.  S.,  author  of  "New  Siberia,"  etc. 
Illustrated.    298  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

History  of  Scotland.  By  P.  Hume 
Brown,  M.  A.  From  the  accession  of 
Mary  Stewart  to  the  Revolution  of  1698. 
The  promise  of  Prof.  Hume  Brown's  first 
volume  is  more  than  fulfilled  in  the  second. 
The  author's  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
sources,  his  gift  of  lucid  condensation,  and 
fine  sense  of  proportion  have  made  this 
comparatively  short  work  the  most  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  history  of  Scotland 
which  we  possess.  His  pages  are  not 
overcrowded  with  details,  and  the  reader's 
interest  is  secured  from  beginning  to 
end  by  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  is 
led  to  find,  in  the  conflict  of  political  and 
social  forces,  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
national  destiny.  Cambridge  Historical 
Series.  Vol.  II.  With  four  maps  and 
plan.  464  pp.  i2mo. — London  Athen- 
aeum. 

History  of  Slavery  in  Virginia,  A.    By 

James    Curtis    Ballagh.     To    make    such 
study  of  slavery  as  it  existed  in  one  State 
— Virginia — has  been  the  purpose  of  Dr. 
Ballagh,  and  he  has  carried  it  out  with 
such  care,  attention  to  detail,  broad  scope 
of  inclusion  and  restrained  judgment  of 
comment  that  his  work  is  of  much  value 
in  the  literature  of  slavery  and  even  his- 
tory.    Beginning  with  an  account  of  the 
slave  trade  and  slave  population,  he  traces 
the  development  of  slavery  up  to  the  time 
of  its   overthrow.     He   does  this  by  Ac 
constructive  rather  than  by  the  narrative 
method,  and  he  includes  references  to  con- 
ditions existing  at  various  times  in  other 
States   and   colonies   than   Virginia,  thus 
making  his  volume  of  even  greater  interest 
and  value  than  if  he  had  more  strictly  con- 
fined   himself    to    his    immediate   subject 
The  author  gives  the  historical,  legal  and 
social  aspects  of  slavery  at  the  different 
periods    of    its    existence,    and    discusses 
them   in   the   light   of  contemporary  evi- 
dence rather  than  according  to  the  verdict 
of  a  later  popular  tribunal.    Dr.  Ballagh's 
style  is  simple  and  clear,  and,  while  there 
are   certain   phases   of  his   subject  where 
dryness    is    inevitable,    his    book    is    one 
which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  every 
intelligent    student   of   social   history.     A 
bibliography    is    appended    to    the    main 
body   of   the   work,   and   the   manuscript 
references     therein     included  show  with 
what  care  the  author  searched  available 
records    before    placing    his    facts   before 
the  public.     All   in   all,  the   work  is  one 
which   should   receive   wide   reading,  and 
which  may  possibly  have  eflFect  in  clearing 
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away  some  of  the  clouds  of  sectional  pre- 
judice that  still  remain  on  the  horizon, 
both  North  and  South.  154  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo. — Baltimore  Sun. 

History  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  The. 

By  James  K.  Hosmer,  Ph.  D.  The  story 
that  Dr.  Hosmer  tells  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  western  empire  included  in  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  presents  new  and  pic- 
turesque phases  of  a  most  important  his- 
torical event  of  peculiar  and  timely  inter- 
est, in  view  of  the  anniversary  which 
comes  next  year.  He  pictures  the  vague 
and  curious  ideas  of  the  Louisiana  coun- 
try held  by  most  Americans  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  the  objections  to  this  form 
of  expansion.  He  treats  the  changes  in 
the  ownership  of  the  territory  from 
France  to  Spain,  and  again  to  France,  and 
he  develops  fully  the  purposes  and  acts  of 
Jefferson  and  the  American  Commission- 
ers in  Paris.  Of  special  importance  from 
both  the  historical  and  personal  points  of 
view  are  the  chapters  which  picture  the 
leading  part  taken  by  Napoleon  in  bring- 
ing about  the  sale  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
relations  between  France  and  America, 
which  are  shown  to  possess  a  historical 
importance  that  has  not  been  appreciated. 
With  illustrations  and  map.  223  pp.  In- 
dexed.    i2mo.— Publishers'  Weekly. 

History  of  tlie  Navy,  from  1775-1902.  A. 
By  Edgar  Stanton  Maclay,  A.  M.,  author 
of  "A  History  of  American  Privateers," 
This  new  edition  of  Mr.  Maclay's  history 
of  the  navy  contains  little  new  matter  call- 
ing for  notice,  and  is  chiefly  notable  for 
the  suppression  of  old  and  indiscreet  ut- 
terances. In  three  volumes.  Vol.  III. 
Illustrated.  504  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. — Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

History  of  the  Orient  and   Greece,  A. 

By  Geo.  Willis  Batsford,  Ph.  D.,  author  of 
"The  Development  of  the  Athenian  Con- 
stitution," etc.  Written  by  a  professor  in 
Harvard  University,  this  history  is  intend- 
ed for  high  school  and  undergraduate 
work.  Opening  with  a  sketch  of  the  re- 
lations between  Greece  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  it  passes  to  the 
Mycenaean  period.  The  treatment  is  con- 
ventional and  does  not  include  the  discov- 
eries of  the  last  two  years  in  regard  to  the 
second  millennium  before  Christ.  The  his- 
tory closes  with  Alexander,  although 
there  is  a  brief  chapter  on  modern  Greece. 
Maps  are  plentiful.  The  attempt  is  made 
to  link  the  history  of  events  with  the  so- 
cial and  artistic  development  of  the  Greek. 
Lists  are  given  of  reference  libraries,  both 


large  and  small,  useful  to  the  study  of  this 
subject,  and  an  unusually  full  index  closes 
the  book.  With  illustrations  and  maps. 
366  pp.    i2mo. 

Japan  To-day.  By  Alfred  Stead.  With 
preface  by  Marquis  Ito,  G.  C.  B.  These 
essays  upon  life  in  Japan  hinge  principally 
on  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  with  a 
brief  preface  by  the  Marquis  Ito.  The 
series  of  essays  describe  first  the  royal 
family,  next  the  religion,  charities  and 
philanthrophy  of  Japan;  its  education,  in- 
dustry and  commerce;  its  finance;  military 
and  naval  strength;  its  police,  policy  and 
leading  men.  The  work  is  intended  to 
demonstrate  that  Japan  occupies  a  posi- 
tion in  east  Asia  which  is  likely  to  render 
it  dominant.  Illustrated.  2^1^  pp.  In- 
dexed.   i2mo. 

Life  of  a  Century,  1800-1900,  The.     By 

Edwin  Hodder.  This  is  a  popular  com- 
pilation, occupied  mainly  with  the  history 
and  development  of  the  British  Empire 
during  the  period  which  it  covers.  Its  rec- 
ord of  mechanical  progress  takes  a  wider 
range,  including  even  an  account  of  the 
steel  skyscrapers  of  New  York.  The  book 
makes  no  pretention  to  philosophical  or 
literary  value,  but  it  is  likely  to  answer 
well  enough  its  purpose  of  supplying  "a 
readable  narrative,"  and  it  is,  in  the  main, 
accurate,  though  not  quite  free  from  po- 
litical partisanship.  With  five  hundr,ed  and 
nineteen  illustrations.  760  pp.  Indexed. 
Quarto.— N.  Y.  Post. 

Story  of  the  Christian  Centuries,  The. 
By  Edward  Griffin  Selden,  D.  D.  This 
book  is  not  a  church  history,  but  a  con- 
nected story  of  the  progress  of  that  civ- 
ilization which  has  the  church*  for  its  or- 
ganizing centre.  It  divides  the  Christian 
era  into  eight  periods,  beginning  with  the 
apostolic  time  and  coursing  down  through 
the  centuries  of  persecution,  controversy, 
monasticism,  the  Reformations  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  France  and  Britain,  to 
the  modern  era  of  science  and  social  re- 
form. The  essence  of  the  study  of  great 
historians  and  philosophers  is  here  welded 
into  a  continuous  and  readable  narrative, 
enabling  the  reader  to  get  a  firm  hold  of 
the  salient  features  of  the  progress  of 
nineteen  hundred  years  in  its  relation  to 
Christianity,  of  great  value  to  ministers, 
teachers  and  home-students.  312  pp.  i2mo» 

Uncle  Sam  Trustee.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.  Opens  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Cuba,  some  consideration  of  the 
relations    which    for   a    centu^^or    more 
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have  existed  between  the  people  of  that 
island  and  our  own  country,  a  statement 
of  the  results  of  the  Spanish-American 
war  in  so  far  as  it  involved  Cuba  alone, 
and  a  general  statement  of  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  the  beginning  of  the  American 
-occupation.  Illustrated.  342  pp.  8vo. — 
Publishers'  Weekly. 

When  Old  New  York  Was  Young.    By 

Charles  Hemstreet,  author  of  "Nooks 
^nd  Corners  of  Old  New  York/'  etc  A 
series  of  sketches  of  old-time  New  York 
at  various  periods  of  its  history  and  topo- 
graphical mutation,  each  illustrated  from 
old  prints  and  furnished  with  a  plan  of 
streets  and  monuments  existing  at  the 
lime  treated  of.  Full  of  quaint  reminis- 
cence and  information  of  bygone  days. 
346  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 


1.ECTURES 
AND         ADDRESSES 

American    Citizenship,    Yale    Lectures. 

By  David  J.  Brewer.  A  book  of  much 
pith  and  interest,  ably  defining  the  general 
rights  and  duties  of  American  citizenship, 
and  touching,  in  a  wise  and  witty  way, 
upon  the  obligations  of  taxpayers,  of 
jurors,  of  heads  of  families,  of  politicians 
and  of  office-holders.    131  pp.    i2mo. 

Cross-Bench  Views  of  Current  Church 
Questions.  By  H.  Hensley  Henson.  Can- 
on Henson  is  to-day  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  Broad  Church  advocates  of  more 
liberal  relations  between  dissenters  and 
the  English  Established  Church.  This 
volume  contains  addresses  delivered  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  in  which  the  past 
history  and  present  condition  of  dissent, 
the  policy  of  the  Established  Church  and 
its  past  treatment  of  other  Protestant 
communions  and  the  right  course  for  it  to 
follow,  are  the  principal  objects  of  discus- 
sion.   355  pp.    8vo. 

Fulflliment;  or,  A  Church  at  Work,  The. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Gaylord  Davenport,  D. 
D.  A  New  England  congregational  cler- 
-gyman  has  told  in  this  slender  volume, 
which  gives  in  outline  a  semi-religious  ro- 
mance, how  "Rev.  Jonathan  Mather" 
aroused  his  church  in  "Edgewater,"  led 
the  members  to  a  more  active  Christian 
sympathy  with  the  life  around  them  and 
added  considerably  to  his  own  personal 
life  for  the  future.    33  pp.     i2mo. 


Oid  Truths  in  New  Books.  By  Rabbi 
Joseph  Kranskopf,  D.  D.  Dr.  Krauskopfs 
lectures  are  well  known  for  their  clarity 
and  strength  as  well  as  for  their  literary 
merit.  In  the  present  number,  he  has  dis- 
cussed various  of  the  most  important  new 
books  of  fiction,  demonstrating  that  the 
same  old  truths  that  have  endured  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  are  still  finding 
a  place  in  our  literature.  68  pp.  Paper. 
i2mo. 

Reasonabieness  of  Faith  and  Other 
Addresses,  The.  By  Dr.  W.  S.  Rains- 
ford  D.  D.  Dr.  Rainsford  has  done  about 
as  much  as  any  man  of  our  time  to  spread 
the  broad,  healthy,  manful  and  courageous 
Christianity  for  which  he  stands.  Emi- 
nently direct  and  practical,  never  senti- 
mental or  mawkish,  full  of  streng^th  and 
vigor  and  physical  force,  this  book  is  in- 
fused with  a  burning  spirit  of  religious 
belief  and  trust.    309  pp.    i2mo. 

Reiigion  in  Recent  Jkrt.  By  P.  T.  For- 
syth. This  volume  contains  six  lectures,  on 
"Rossetti,  or  the  Religion  of  Natural  Pas- 
sion," "Burne-Jones,  or  the  Religion  of 
Preternatural  Imagination,"  "Watts,  or 
the  Religion  of  Supernatural  Hope," 
"Holman  Hunt,  or  the  Religion  of  Spirit- 
ual Faith,"  and  "Richard  Wagner,"  with 
the  special  attention  to  "Parsifal"  These 
subjects,  whose  titles  sufficiently  suggest 
their  treatment,  endeavor  to  unite  a  liter- 
ary view  of  art  criticism  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  ethical  side  of  artistic  work. 
With  much  that  is  fanciful  and  much  that 
is  over-drawn,  there  is  here  a  basis  of 
ethical  aspiration  united  with  the  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  the  astute  of  whom 
Mr.  Forsyth  deals,  which  renders  the 
book  useful  though  sometimes  far-fetched 
With  eight  illustrations.    316  pp.    8vo. 

Seven  Ages  of  Man,  The.  A  practical 
philosophy  of  life.  By  Rabbi  Joseph 
Krauskopf,  D.  D.,  author  of  "Evolution 
and  Judaism,"  etc  Dr.  Krauskopf,  the 
Rabbi  of  Keneseth  Israel,  adopting  Shake- 
speare's division  of  the  ages  of  man,  hzs 
made  each  the  discussion  for  an  energetic 
homily  upon  its  moral  duties,  obligations 
and  limits.  With  frontispiece.  107  pp. 
8vo. 

Social  Salvation.  By  Washington  Glad- 
den. In  his  new  book,  the  author  con- 
siders the  relation  of  the  church  and  the 
pulpit  to  social  questions  of  the  day,  study- 
ing particularly  the  care  of  the  poor;  the 
relation  of  the  state  to  the  unemployed; 
the  questions  of  prison  reform  and  of  the 
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treatment  of  the  criminal  classes;  the  so- 
cial vices;  public  education  in  its  various 
phases,  and  the  government  of  cities.  The 
discussion  is  addressed  especially  to  the 
ministry  and  the  churches,  but  it  deals 
with  matters  in  which  every  good  citizen 
is  interested,  and  the  principles  of  conduct 
to  which  it  appeals  are  of  universal  appli- 
cation.   235  pp.     i2mo. 

Society  and  its  Morals.  By  Rabbi 
Joseph  Krauskopt,  D.  D.  The  author,  a 
Jewish  Rabbi,  at  the  head  of  the  Reformed 
Synagogue  of  Keneseth  Israel,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  brought  together  in  this  volume 
seven  sermons  on  domestic,  social,  secta- 
rian, national,  racial  and  international  mo- 
rality. On  all  these  subjects  a  high  stand- 
ard of  ethics  is  enforced,  independent  of 
dogma  or  creed,  with  much  fervor,  follow- 
ing the  beaten  track  long  consecrated  by 
past  ethical  effort.  With  frontispiece.  56 
pp.     i2mo. 

Wiliiam  McKiniey:  Memorial  Address. 
By  John  Hay.  It  was  a  memorable  occa- 
sion when  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay 
rose  to  deliver  his  memorial  address  to 
the  memory  of  William  McKiniey.  At  the 
Capitol,  the  officers  of  government,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  nation's  guest, 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  had  assembled 
to  pay  the  national  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  martyred  President.  In  an  earnest, 
dignified  address,  full  of  lofty  eloquence, 
Mr.  Hay  paid  a  tribute  that  will  live  as 
long  as  the  name  of  McKiniey — and  even 
lend  to  that  honored  name  an  added  lustre 
in  the  days  when  personal  memory  is 
passed  away.  Mr.  Hay's  speech  is  a  model 
of  modern  oratory — not  indulging  in  ex- 
travagant eulogy  or  ill-starred  flights  of 
rhetoric,  but  paying  a  tender  tribute  at 
once  moderate,  lofty  and  inspiring.  It 
should  be  read  by  every  earnest  man  who 
desires  so  to  live  as  to  prove  a  blessing  to 
his  country.    27  pp.     i2mo. 

Words  of  Faith  and  Hope.  By  the  late 
Brooke  Foss  Westcotte,  D.  D.  A  volume 
of  sermons  and  addresses  by  the  late  Bish- 
op Westcott  of  Durham,  found  in  his  pa- 
pers as  collected  by  him  and  published  by 
his  family.  The  volume  opens  with  three 
addresses  on  the  disciplines  of  life  which 
are  related  to  each  other,  taking  up  the 
ideals  of  monastic  discipline,  the  disci- 
pline necessitated  by  modern  life  and  the 
possibility  of  finding  under  these  condi- 
tions the  opportunity  of  returning  to  a 
larger  freedom  which  would  be  a  no  less 
strenuous  discipline  than  in  the  past.  The 
volume   closes   with    the    address    to    the 


miners  in  Durham  Cathedral,  which  was 
the  Bishop's  last  public  utterance.  The 
remaining  sermons  deal  with  the  more 
practical  aspect  of  the  Christian  life,  col- 
ored by  his  English  environments.  212  pp. 
i2mo. 


LETTERS 

Some  Unpubiished  Letters  of  Horace 
Waipole.  Edited  by  Sir  bpencer  Walpole. 
These  letters  were  addressed  to  Thomas 
Walpole,  the  owner  of  Hayes  in  Kent, 
the  nephew  of  Sir  Robert  and  the  cousin 
of  Horace  Walpole.  They  were  written 
by  Horace  Walpole  between  1766  and  1787. 
Thomas  Walpole  during  this  period  served 
his  country  abroad.  The  familiar  corre- 
spondence of  these  kinsmen  is  written  at 
a  time  when  letters  contained  news  and 
supplied  the  place  of  newspapers,  during  a 
period  of  great  political  activity.  They  are 
written  with  the  ease  of  Walpole  and  a  cer- 
tain intimacy  which  does  not  attach  to 
many  when  he  was  more  in  view  on  show. 
With  two  photogravure  portraits.  113  pp. 
i2mo. 
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LITERATURE 

Francis  Bacon,  Our  Shakespeare.  By 
Edwin  Reed,  A.  M.,  author  of  "Bacon  vs. 
Shakespeare,"  etc.  An  attempt  to  estab- 
lish the  Baconian  theory  of  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  by  grouping  a  number  of 
coincidences  between  what  is  known  of  the 
life  of  Bacon  and  the  plays  in  detail 
amounting  to  twenty.  The  endeavor  is 
next  made  to  prove  that  fourteen  of  the 
plays  must  have  been  written  before  1593 
and  that  several  plays  were  written  after 
1616.  In  addition  the  analysis  of  the  clas- 
sical element  of  the  plays  includes  a  com- 
pilation of  proper  names  which  are  spelled 
alike  by  both  autho.rs  in  85  of  the  175 
cl  ssical  names  of  Shakespeare.  In  addi- 
tion, the  difficult  task  is  undertaken  of 
comparing  Bacon's  style  with  Shake- 
peare's.  With  frontispiece.  224  pp.  Ap- 
pendixed.    8vo. 

Bacon   and    Shalcespeare    Paralieilsms. 

By  Edwin  Reed,  A.  M.,  author  of  "Bacon 
vs.  Shakespere,  Brief  for  Plaintiff,"  etc 
The  second  of  these  volumes  is  occupied 
with  coincidences,  885  in  number,  in  which 
similar  thought,  phrases,  words  and  aspects 
of  life  are  brought  together  in  parallel  colp 
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umns  from  the  work  of  both  authors  in- 
tending to  show  a  common  frame  of  mind 
in  both.    418  pp.     Indexed.    8vo. 

History  of  English   Literature,  A.     By 

William  Vaugh  Moody  and  Robert  Morss 
Lovett.  This  is  a  work  designed  to  cover 
especially  the  period  required  for  college 
entrance  examinations.  It  contains  ad- 
mirable discussions  of  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  the  Georg- 
ian and  Victorian  poets  and  novelists,  giv- 
ing extensive  reviews  of  their  more  im- 
portant works.    411  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 

Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of 
English  Poetry,  An.    Being  prolegomena 
to  a  science  of  English  prosody.    By  Mark 
H.  Liddell.    312  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  788. 

Italian    Renaissance    In    England,   The. 
By  Lewis  Einstein.     Illustrated.     389  pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review,  page  789 

Main  Currents  In  Nineteenth  Century 
Literature.  By  George  Brandes,  author  of 
**William  Shakespeare,"  etc.  In  six  vol- 
umes. Vol.  II.  The  Romantic  School  in 
Germany  (1873).     329  pp.    8vo. 


MECHANICAL 

SCIENCE 

How  to  Build  Dynamo-Electric  Machin- 
ery. Embracing  theory  designing  and 
the  construction  of  dynamos  and  motors. 
By  Edward  Trevert.  Appearing  originally 
in  1894,  this  work  has  come  to  be  a  stand- 
ard manual  and  is  now  revised  and  brought 
down  to  date.  In  his  preface  to  the  re- 
vised edition  the  author  says:  "This  book 
is  intended  as  a  practical  treatise,  and  in 
no  way  is  it  to  be  considered  as  technical. 
Some  theory,  however,  is  given  to  help  the 
reader  in  a  general  way.  The  chapters  on 
commercial  dynamos  and  motors  are  added 
to  show  the  general  construction  of  large 
machines.  The  chapters  on  managenient 
and  the  one  containing  useful  tables  the 
author  hopes  will  add  to  the  value  of  the 
book.  No  foreign  dynamos  or  motors 
have  been  described,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  sufficient  material  for  descrip- 
tion in  American  machines  to  answer 
every  purpose  of  this  work."  Illustrated. 
331  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 


MEDICAL      BOOKS 

hrom    Cradle   to  School.    A  book  for 
mothers.     This    work,    by   the    editor  of 
"Baby,"  "The  Mother's  Magazine,"  "Play- 
time,"   and    other    children's    magazines, 
sums  fifteen  years  experience  in  advising 
mothers   both  privately  and   through  the 
medium  of  the  weekly  papers  with  which 
she  is  connected.     The  book  opens  with 
hygienic  advice,  brief  but  accurate.    The 
nursery,  its  furniture,  its  accidents  and  its 
precautions  are  the  subjects  of  two  chap- 
ters;   clothing   fills    another    chapter,  the 
combination   garment   being  urged.     The 
advice  as  to  the  food  of  young  children 
follows  the  old  practice  and  is  written  ap- 
parently   without    the    knowledge   of  the 
present    accepted    formula     for    nursing. 
The     first     year's     diet     is     also     con- 
ventional   and    does   not    follow   the  best 
authorities.     The    advice    as    to   fruit  is 
based  on  the  English  supply.    The  remain- 
der of  the  book  takes  up  exercise  and  the 
care  of  the  child  in  summer.     Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  work  deals  with  disease.    The 
closing    chapters    discuss    education,    be- 
ginning with  the  best  way  of  teaching  the 
child     speech,     cultivating    memory    and 
training    in    manners.      While    following 
throughout  the  conditions  and  practice  of 
the  English  family,  the  work  contains  much 
sound   advice,    and,    with    the    limitations 
mentioned,  is  practical.    332  pp.    Indexed. 
i2mo. 


Treatment  of  Injuries,  The.  By  friction 
and  movement.  By  Wharton  P.  Hood. 
The  author.  Dr.  Wharton  P.  Hood,  a 
London  surgeon  of  a  wide  practice,  in  1871 
published  a  treatise  on  bone  setting  con- 
taining articles  which  had  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  "Lancet,"  giving  at  length 
the  method  adopted  by  those  who  are 
known  as  "bone-setters."  With  one  of 
these  Dr.  Hood  had  come  into  intimate 
contact  and  had  learned  the  method  which 
he  applied  to  stiffened  joints,  removing 
adhesion  by  manipulation  and  prescribing 
movement.  This  work  brought  to  Dr. 
Hood  a  large  number  of  cases  of  injured 
joints,  fractures,  sprains  and  lacerations 
of  muscles.  This  volume  sums  this  experi- 
ence, urging  in  all  these  cases  the  "su- 
preme importance  of  such  early  and  con- 
tinual use  of  injured  parts  as  may  sen'e  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  capillary  adhe- 
sion on  the  one  hand  or  the  withering  of 
muscular   tissue   on  the   other."     182  pp. 
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Among  the  Telugoos.  Illustrating  mis- 
sion work  in  India.  By  M.  Julia  Harpster. 
A  reproduction  in  half-tone  of  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  author.  She  is  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  at  Guntur  in  a  mission  originally 
begun  in  1842,  and  continued  ever  since. 
The  mission  is  at  Rajahmundry  at  Goda- 
very.  Native  life  is  included,  and  there  is 
a  glimpse  of  a  Vishnu  temple;  famine  work, 
and  other  incidents  of  life  in  south  India. 
94  pp.     i2mo.     Oblong. 

Bairn's  Coronation  Boole,  The.  Written 
by  Clare  Bridgman.  This  small  square 
book,  on  the  model  of  children's  books  of 
a  century  ago,  has  full-page  colored  illus- 
trations. The  text,  in  large  print  and  one- 
syllable  words,  carefully  describes  the  de- 
tail of  coronation.  The  illustrations  in- 
clude both  past  and  present  coronation 
ceremonies.     120  pp.     32mo. 

Breaking  and  Riding.  With  mihtary 
commentaries.  By  James  Fillis.  Trans- 
lated by  M.  H.  Hayes,  author  of  "Points 
of  the  Horse,"  etc.  The  author  is  ecuyeo 
en  chef  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Cavalry 
Riding  School,  with  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  best  teacher  of  the  profession  of 
riding  in  Europe  after  the  manner  of  the 
haute  ecole.  He  has  endeavored  in  this 
volume  to  show  that  this  training,  which 
is  generally  looked  upon  by  field  riders  as 
comparatively  useless,  can  be  directed  so 
as  to  gain  the  complete  control  over  the 
horse  of  the  school,  while  retaining  the 
freedom  of  seat  and  action  of  the  cross- 
country rider.  The  book  is  illustrated  by 
photographs  and  outline  drawings.  Sound 
in  its  methods,  it  urges  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent saddling  than  is  usual,  and  numerous 
half-tone  photographs  give  a  fair  idea  of 
its  purpose.    356  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Commonwealth  or  Empire.  A  bystand- 
er*s  views  of  the  question.  By  Goldwin 
Smith,  D.  C.  L.,  author  of  "The  United 
States,"  etc.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  has 
undertaken  the  task  of  convincing  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  England  that 
he  is  in  a  position  to  point  out  the  numer- 
ous errors  of  their  ways  and  to  lead  them 
into  the  path  of  rectitude.  The  eminent 
professor,  whose  much  learning  has  made 
him — uncomfortable,  reminds  us  of  the 
solitary  juryman  who,  finding  that  his 
eleven  confreres  were  so  set  in  their  opin- 
ions that  they  would  not  listen  to  reason 
— his  reasons-declared  that  they  were  the 


most  pigheaded,  misguided  lot  he  ever 
saw.  Professor  Smith  appears  to  have 
elected  to  figure  with  the  man  without  a 
country.  To  whichever  nation  he  nomi- 
nally belongs,  to  neither  is  he  attached 
by  the  bond  of  sympathy.  His  righteous 
soul  is  perturbed  by  the  blindness  and 
wrong-doing  of  both.  As  in  the  case  of 
England,  he  cannot  find  sufficient  to  sor- 
row about  in  the  present,  he  harks  back  to 
the  terrible  story  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
and  details  some  of  the  horrors  thereof. 
He  takes  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  writing 
of  the  vengeance  wreaked  upon  some  of 
the  mutineers,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  in  mind  the  cause  of  the  ven- 
geance. Because  of  his  viewpoint  Profes- 
sor Smith  accepts  and  states  as  facts  as- 
sertions the  truth  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  proved.  In  this  he  reminds  us  of  a 
certain  legal  luminary  whose  rabid  out- 
pourings on  one  of  the  subjects  dealt  with 
in  this  book  are  excused  by  his  friends  on 
the  charitable  grounds  that,  on  this  point, 
his  enthusiasm  has  unbalanced  his  mind. 
Those  who  think  as  does  the  professor  will 
doubtless  be  pleased  with  his  book,  for 
they  will  require  no  proof  of  what  they  are 
desirous  of  believing.  82  pp.  i2mo. — 
Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

Coronation  of  a  King;  or,  The  Cere- 
monies, Pageants  and  Chronicles  of 
Coronations  of  All  Ages,  The.  By  M.  F. 
Johnston.  With  illustrations  reproduced 
from  old  prints,  etc.  272  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. 
See  review,  page  781 

Coronation  Service  According  to  the 
Use  of  the  Church  of  England.  With  notes 
and  introduction.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Pemberton.  Second  edition.  Illustrated. 
132  pp.  i2mo. 
See   review,  page  78* 

Evolution  and  Man.  By  John  Wesley 
Conley,  D.  D.,  author  of  "Divine  Healing 
and  Doctors,"  etc.  This  book  is  not  an 
attempt  to  harmonize  science  and  relig- 
ion— a  work  which  has  been  greatly  over- 
done— but  is  simply  a  contribution  to  those 
phases  and  currents  of  thought  which  are 
making  for  unity,  and  which  give  promise 
of  a  better  day  when  truth,  scientific  and 
religious,  will  be  one — a  day  when  the  true 
religion  will  dominate  science  and  the  true 
scientific  spirit  control  religion,  and  faith 
in  the  eternal  verities  will  be  girded  with 
a  new  power  and  go  forth  to  larger  con- 
quests.    172  pp.     i2mo. — From    the    Pre- 
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Evolutionary  Philosophy,  The.  By  L.  T. 
Chamberlain.  A  short  summary  which 
contains  a  li^t  of  the  more  important  teach- 
ers of  the  evolutionary  philosophy,  of 
which  the  author  says:  "It  is  compiled 
from  Spencer,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Wallace, 
Haeckel,  Drummond,  Romanes,  J.  S.  Mill, 
with  others  of  the  authors  enumerated; 
and,  by  permission,  from  Mr.  John  Fiske's 
*'Cosmic  Philosophy"  to  a  greater  extent 
than  from  all  other  sources  combined. 
Mr.  Fiske's  philosophy  is  itself  largely  ex- 
pository of  Spencer  and  Darwin.  Diverg- 
ent opinions  are  held  by  certain  authorities 
on  philosophical  evolution;  yet  the  views 
which  usually  are  connoted  by  the  term 
The  Evolutionary  Philosophy  are  essen- 
tially the  views  herewith  outlined."  67 
pp.     Paper.     i2mo. 

Formation  of  Christian  Character,  The. 

A  contribution  to  individual  Christian 
ethics.  By  W.  S.  Bruce,  D.  D.,  author  ot 
'The  Ethics  of  the  Old  Testament,"  etc. 
In  his  preface  the  author  complains  that 
''In  this  country  the  fundamental  principles 
of  religion  and  morals  have  been  kept 
apart."  This  work  defines  its  object  to  be 
reviewing  the  growth  of  Christian  morals, 
outlining  the  idea  of  Christian  character, 
and  then  taking  up  its  development,  first 
through  the  renewal  which  Christ  gives, 
next  by  progress  in  self-control,  content- 
ment and  in  self-preservation  by  bringing 
mind  emotion  and  habit  in  unison  with  di- 
vine requirements.  The  volume  is  a  plea 
for  the  orthodox  historic  and  dogmatic 
view,  being  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
evangelical  theory  of  religion  with  the 
modern  scientific  view  of  modern  life  The 
author  objects  to  any  active  public  life  on 
the  part  of  women  and  in  other  respects 
clings  to  past  ideals.  336  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. 

Improvement  of  the  Moral  Qualities, 
The.  By  Stephen  S.  Wise.  Ph.  D.  Solo- 
mon Ibn  Gabirol  is  a  Jewish  philosopher 
born  in  Malaga  in  1021,  died  1059.  This 
volume  contains  the  Arabic  text  of  his 
"Improvement  of  the  Moral  Qualities  of 
the  Soul,"  with  a  translation.  The  preface 
outlines  his  work  and  moral  position  with 
reference  to  other  ethical  writers.  The 
volume  has  its  chief  value  in  giving  a  con- 
nection between  classical  and  modern  con- 
ceptions of  ethics  running  in  channels  in- 
dependent of  Christianity.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Oriental  Studies.  Vol.  I.  Illus- 
trated.    117  pp.     8vo 

Introduction  the  Study  of  the  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  of  Animals,  An.  By  Gilbert 
C.  Bourne,  M.  A.    This  introduction  to  the 


study  of  comparative  anatomy  is  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  work,  which  is,  itself, 
one  of  Bell's  Science  series.  The  previous 
volume  commenced  with  the  coelenterata, 
takes  up  the  radiates,  at  this  point  the 
work  passes  on  to  the  crayfish,  descrip- 
tions include  all  their  various  classes, 
takes  the  dog  fish  as  its  type  for  fishes,  the 
frog  for  reptiles,  and  closes  with  an  em- 
bryology of  the  mammal.  The  book  is  in- 
tended by  the  author  for  laboratory  prac- 
tice in  the  earlier  stages  of  biological 
study,  when  this  stage  is  intended  to  pre- 
face more  serious  work.  Vol.  II.  311  pp. 
Indexed.     i2mo. 

Outline  of  Metaphysics.  By  John  S. 
Mackenzie,  author  of  "An  Introduction  to 
Social  Philosophy,"  etc.    165  pp.   l2mo. 

Pageant  and  Ceremony  of  the  Corona- 
tion of  Their  Majesties  King  Edward  the 
Seventh  and  Queen  Alexandra,  The.    By 

Charles  Eyre  Pascoe.    Illustrated.    290  pp. 

i2mo. 

See  review,  page  781 

Parliamentary  Usage  for  Women*^ 
Clubs.  By  Emma  A.  Fox.  Compiled  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Federation 
of  Clubs  and  intended  for  the  use  of  wo- 
men without  experience  in  parliamentary 
law,  it  describes  in  detail  the  organizing 
of  a  woman's  club,  and  then  takes  up  the 
conduct  of  business,  the  motions  which 
can  be  made,  principal  and  subsidiary,  the 
duties  of  each  of  the  officers  and  the  way 
in  which  business  is  transacted.  The  forms 
of  the  principal  motions  are  given  and 
models  of  constitution,  etc.  Extremely 
rudimentary  and  elementary  in  its  charac- 
ter, the  book  is  based  on  experience  and 
explains  much  which  more  ambitious  man- 
uals assume  their  readers  already  know. 
167  pp.     Indexed.     i8mo. 

Renaissance  of  the  Vocal  Art,  The.  B) 
Edmund  J.  Myer,  author  of  "Truths  of 
Importance  to  Vocalists,"  etc.  This  is 
announced  by  its  author  as  "A  practical 
study  of  vitality,  vitalized  energy,  of  the 
physical,  mental  and  emotional  powers  of 
the  singer  through  physical  elastic  bodily 
movements."  A  plea  is  made  for  physical 
culture.  The  basis  for  the  smger  is  indi- 
cated as  consisting  of  freedom  in  scale 
translation  and  freedom  from  restraint  in 
unused  muscles.  Exercises  are  then  given 
for  tone  production  and  artistic  singing 
of  a  simple  technical  charactei.  i^  pp 
i2mo. 

Studies  in  Political  and  Social  Ethics. 
By  David  G.  Ritchie,  M.  A.,  author  of 
'Natural  Rights,"  etc.  1^23800!    f2mo. 
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West  Brook  Drives,  The.  By  Henrietta 
Payne-Westbrook,  M  D.,  author  of  "The 
Actor's  Child,"  etc.  An  account  of  a  se- 
ries of  summer  drives  up  the  Delaware 
and  in  various  places  around  and  near 
Philadelphia  and  in  New  England  by  the 
author,  a  woman  physician.  Comment  on 
the  ways,  manners  and  customs  of  medi- 
cal life  run  through  this  book,  which  is  in- 
tended to  follow  the  track  of  various  senti- 
mental journeys.  Illustrated  by  Mariana 
Sloan.     3<)3  PP-     i2mo. 
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Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western 
Church.  By  Edward  Dickinson.  Shows 
how,  in  different  nations  and  times,  thet 
music  of  the  church  has  been  moulded 
under  the  influence  of  varying  ideals  of 
devotion,  liturgical  uses,  national  tem- 
peraments, and  type  and  methods  of  ex- 
pression current  in  secular  art.  Treats 
church  music  as  an  element  in  church  his- 
tory, with  a  view  to  its  causes  and  connec- 
tions.   409  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 
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Nature  Study  and  Life.  By  Clifton  F. 
Hodge,  Ph.  D.  The  author,  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  Clark  University,  vouched  for  by 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  endeavors  to 
give  in  successive  chapters  a  manual  of 
nature's  study  suitable  for  children.  Prof. 
Hall  says  that  "this  method,  new  as  it  is, 
has  not  been  made  public  after  years  of 
careful  trial  in  the  public  school  grades 
in  Worcester  until  its  success  and  effective 
working  in  detail  is  well  assured."  Prof. 
Hall  also  says  for  the  book  that  "it  is  the 
most  wholesome,  widespread  and  influen- 
tial book  for  primary  and  grammar  school 
course  of  education  in  this  country."  Be- 
ginning with  the  home.  Prof.  Hodge  en- 
deavors first  to  give  a  point  of  view  by  de- 
scribing the  origin  of  the  home.  He  then 
takes  up  children's  pets,  plants,  insect 
studies,  the  insects  of  the  household,  ele- 
mentary botany,  the  growth  of  plants,  in- 
sects of  the  garden,  birds,  elementary  for- 
estry and  aquaria.  This  scheme  is  ar- 
ranged for  graded  schools  from  grade  one 
to  grade  nine.  The  book  is  illustrated 
by  photographs.  It  is  agreeable  and  con- 
versational in  its  manner,  minute  in  its 
demonstrations  and  admirable  in  its  meth- 
ods.   495  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo. 

Practical    Forestry.      By  John  Gifford. 
With  many  illustrations    273  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  7^5 


Among  the  Night  People.    By  Gara  Dil- 
lingham Pierson,  author  of  "Among  the 
Meadow  People,"  etc.     Illustrated  by  F. 
C.  Gordon.    221  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  785 

Brook    Book,    The.     By  Mary  Rogers 
Miller.      Illustrated.      237    pp.      Indexed 
8vo. 
See  review,  page  7^5 

Deer  Family,  The.  By  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  D.  G.  Elliot  and 
A.  J.  Stone.  American  Sportsman's  Li- 
brary Illustrated  by  Carl  Rungius  and 
others  325  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  7^4 

Forest  Neighbors,  Life  Stories  of  Wlid 
Animals.     By  William    Davenport    Hul- 
bert.    Illustrated.    241  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  782 

More  Tales  of  the  Birds.    By  W.  Warde 
Fowler,    author  of  "A    Year    With    the 
Birds,"  etc.    Illustrated.    232  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  785 


"By  the  Way  Ballads.''  Being  some 
trivial  tales  in  varied  verse.  By  W. 
Sapte,  Jr.  Brief  poems  which  have  ap- 
peared with  their  illustrations  in  the  "Gen- 
tlewoman," "Table  Talk,"  "Sporting 
Times,"  "Pears'  Annual,"  "Tid-Bits," 
"Punch"  and  "London  Society."  They 
present  a  familiar  view  of  English  humor 
both  in  text  and  illustration.  With  nu- 
merous illustrations  by  John  Hassall  and 
Frank  Reynolds.     153  pp.     i2mo. 

Great  Procession  and  Other  Verses  for 
and  About  Children.  By  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford.  This  volume  of  verse,  printed  in 
comely  form,  takes  up  the  little  life  of  lit- 
tle children  in  verses  simple,  descriptive 
and  expressive,  though  without  any  special 
inspiration.  The  Arcadian  Library.  108 
pp.     i8mo. 

Other  Notes.  By  Mary  Boyle  Hinton. 
A  slender  volume  containing  a  collection 
of  verse,  of  which  four — "The  Quest  after 
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Music,"  in  the  "Atlantic,"  "Root  and 
Rose,"  in  "Harper's,"  "Body  and  Spirit," 
in  the  "S.  S.  Times,"  and  "Any  Daughter 
to  Any  Mother,"  in  the  "Outlook,"  have 
appeared  previously.  All  are  sympathet- 
ic, sensitive  and  full  of  much  sympathy 
with  both  music  and  nature    45  pp.    i2mo. 

Poems.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
This  collection  of  Mr.  Roberts'  verse  con- 
tains selections  from  volumes  which  he 
has  published  since  1880 — "Orion,"  "In 
Divers  Tones,"  "Songs  of  the  Common 
Day,"  "The  Book  of  the  Native,"  and 
"New  York  Nocturnes."  The  selections 
are  rearranged  under  various  titles  and 
subjects,  nearly  all  which  has  been  pub- 
lished being  included.  The  early  poems 
are  placed  last,  Mr  Roberts*  "Ode  on 
Shelley's  Birth"  being  made  the  leading 
work  of  the  book.  With  frontispiece.  222 
pp.     i2mo. 

Poetical   Woks  of   Robert   Burns,  The. 

Pocket  editions  seem  to  be  in  favor.  This 
small  volume  of  Burns's  poems  (com- 
plete) belongs  to  the  New  Century  Li- 
brary series  and  forms  a  charming  edition 
to  keep  with  one  at  all  times.  It  contains 
a  frontispiece  of  the  author  and  a  glos- 
sary.    745  pp.    Indexed.     i6mo. 

Rubaiyat     of     Omar     Khayyam,     The. 

Translated  by  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Herein 
is  an  exquisite  volume.  The  pages  are  of 
heavy  vellum  and  each  has  a  border  dec- 
oration of  hand-painted  flowers  in  water- 
colors.  It  is  a  book  to  grace  a  library  or 
collection  of  fine  editions.  Fourth  version. 
Quarto. 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Rendered 
into  English  verse  by  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
This  is  a  note  edition  of  the  Rubaiyat.  It 
is  inexpensively  but  attractively  bound 
and  printed  with  blank  pages  for  making 
comments.  The  student  of  Omar  should 
possess  one  of  these  convenient  pocket 
editions.     70  pp.     i6mo. 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Jr.,  The. 

Translated  from  the  original  Bornese  into 
English  verse  by  Wallace  Irwin,  author  of 
"The  Love  Sonnets  of  a  Hoodlum,"  etc. 
Mr.  Gelctt  Burgess,  familiar  by  his  work 
on  the  "Lark,"  furnishes  the  illustrations 
to  this  parodic  version  of  the  Rubaiyat. 
The  version  itself,  which  has  caught  the 
movement  of  the  verse,  is  devoted  to  the 
joys,  the  woes  and  the  disappointments  of 
the  smoker.  This  thin  volume  is  certain 
to  have  a  very  considerable  acceptance 
among  those  interested  in  the  literature 
ivhich  it  echoes.     50  pp.     Paper.     i2mo. 


Ruthless  Rhymes  for  Heartless  Hornet. 
By  Col.  D.  Streamer.  Nonsense  verses 
with  a  comic  intent,  illustrated  by  washed 
half-tone  drawings  of  a  grotesque  char- 
acter. The  cartoons  are  by  John  W.  Al- 
exander and  offer  a  travesty  of  his  work. 
The  book  is  advertised  by  its  publisher  as 
"the  most  amusing  book  of  the  year."  40 
pp.    i2mo. 

Season's  Sowing,  A.  Written  by  Charles 
Keeler.  These  poems  with  their  illustra- 
tions which  suggest  the  influence  of  the 
"Lark"  not  on  its  grotesque  but  on  its 
better  side,  give  in  quatrains  and  distichs 
a  transcendental  view  of  life,  its  hopes, 
haps,  mishaps,  and  future.  The  entire 
work  in  its  typography  shows  a  patient 
effort  to  add  a  sense  of  beauty  to  the 
printed  page  by  carefully  designed  borders, 
selection  of  type,  etc.  Decorated  by  Louise 
Keeler.     41  pp.  8vo. 

Selected  Poems  of  Henry  Ames  Blood. 
With  frontispiece.    88  pp.    i2mo. 

Tale  of  True  Love,  and  Other  Poems,  A. 
By  Alfred  Austin.    139  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  786 
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History  of  Trade  Unionism.  By  Sidney 
and  Beatrice  Webb.  New  edition.  543 
pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Industrial  Democracy.  By  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb.  These  works,  now  issued 
in  a  cheaper  shape,  one  eighr  years  after 
its  first  issue,  and  the  other  five  years  af- 
ter, have  both  had  a  most  unusual  sale. 
Both  its  authors,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  an 
Englishman,  and  Mrs.  Webb,  a  Canadian, 
are  identified  with  the  Fabian  Society  and 
the  propaganda  of  socialism  in  England. 
Their  first  work  was  a  careful,  systematic 
compilation  of  the  entire  field  of  trade 
unionism  through  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  second  volume  endeavors  to  correlate 
these  facts  in  a  general  theory  or  philos- 
ophy of  the  organization  of  labor,  making 
a  plea  for  it  as  a  step  toward  the  organiza- 
tion of  society  in  its  industrial  phases, 
upon  the  basis  of  mutual  and  recurrent 
consent.  The  two  put  together  constitute 
a  mine  of  information  upon  the  subject  on 
which  they  deal  and  have  become  standard 
authorities.    850  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 
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Labor  and  Capital.  A  discussion  of  the 
relations  of  employer  and  employed.  Ed- 
ited, with  an  introduction,  by  John  P.  Pe- 
ters, D.  D.  In  the  fall  of  1901  a  series  of 
papers  appeared  in  the  "New  York  Jour- 
nal," the  "Chicago  American"  and  the 
"San  Francisco  Examiner"  on  the  best 
mode  of  reconciling  capital  and  labor. 
They  are  republished  in  this  column,  in- 
cluding contributions  from  nearly  every 
one  conspicuous  in  the  various  phases  of 
the  discussion,  a  large  number  being  those 
who  represent  labor  unions  and  a  belief  in 
Socialism  as  a  proper  solution.  The  book 
opens  with  papers  by  Bishop  Potter  and 
Cardinal     Gibbons.      457     pp.       Indexed. 
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Questions    for   Our   Consideration.     A 

series  of  addresses  delivered  before  Re- 
form Congregation  Keneseth  Israel  of 
Philadelphia.  By  Rabbi  J.  Leonard  Levy. 
These  addresses,  by  one  of  the  leading  rab- 
bis of  Philadelphia,  were  delivered  at  Ken- 
eseth Israel.  They  are  on  social  questions 
for  the  most  part,  though  several  deal  with 
the  present  duty  of  the  Jew  to  his  race  and 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  community  of  which 
he  is  a  part.  With  frontispiece.  72  pp. 
i2mo. 
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Apostoiic  Optimism  and  Other  Sermons. 
By  J.  H.  Jowett,  M.A.  The  third  edition  of 
a  volume  of  sermons  which  first  appeared 
in  England.  The  issue  takes  its  title  from 
the  first  sermon  upon  the  unfaltering  hope 
of  Paul.  The  remaining  sermons  are  occu- 
pied with  Christian  experience  rather  than 
with  Christian  practice  or  Christian  dog- 
ma, taking  up  principally  the  assurace  of 
salvation,  and  the  inner  life  and  its  man- 
ifestations.    Third  edition.     277  pp.     8vo. 

Book  of  Psalms,  The.  By  A.  F.  Kirk- 
patrick,  D.  D.  This  volume,  an  issue  in 
the  "Cambridge  Bible"  for  schools  and 
colleges,  follows  the  same  general  plans  as 
the    previous    issues.      The     introduction 


summarizes  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  origin,  object,  authorship 
and  age  and  arrangement  of  the  Psalms. 
Its  literature,  text  and  the  Septuagint  are 
briefly  discussed.  Each  Psalm  has  an  in- 
troduction, giving  in  brief  its  literature, 
the  notes  dealing  principally  with  the 
meaning  of  the  text  rather  than  with  any 
formal  exegesis.  Special  types,  like  the 
Psalms  of  Korah,  receive  individual  treat- 
ment. Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and 
Colleges.  With  introduction  and  notes. 
i2mo. 

Christ  the  Indwellers.  By  John  Thomas 
Jacob.  The  immanent  presence  of  Christ 
as  the  indwelling  spirit  of  the  believer  is 
the  subject  of  this  treatise,  which,  without 
adopting  any  special  dogmatic  view,  urges 
the  conviction  that  by  imitation,  contem- 
plation and  faith  the  believer  may  become 
transfigured  and  transformed  in  his  innet 
nature,  so  that  prayer,  worship  and  his 
own  natural  life  are  all  gradually  conse- 
crated by  the  Divine  Presence.  This  theory 
of  the  Christian  life  is  urged  with  great 
warmth  and  fervor  and  much  insistance 
upon  the  emptiness  of  any  other  ideal  of 
Christianity.    257  pp.    i2mo. 


Confession  and  Absolution.  Report  of  a 
conference  held  at  Fulham  Palace  on  De- 
cember 30  and  31,  1901,  and  January  i,  1902. 
Edited  by  Henry  Wace,  D.  D.  At  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Bishop  of  London  a  confer- 
ence upon  confession  and  absolution  was 
held  at  Fulham  last  December  by  some 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  High 
Church  or  Ritualist  Party  in  the  English 
Establishment.  It  was  attended  by  the 
Viscount  Halifax,  by  the  heads  of  several 
Ritualistic  houses  in  Oxford,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Rev.  Lyttleton,  the  head  of  an  im- 
portant public  school,  with  others.  This 
conference  discussed  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  confession  and  absolution,  the 
legal  warrant  for  its  use  in  the  Church  of 
England  and  its  oratorical  value  in  pa- 
pers which  ^ere  succeeded  by  debate,  the 
general  current  of  utterance  being  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  the  practice.  This  volume 
contains  the  proceedings  reported  in  sub- 
stance but  not  verbatim.     11 1  pp.    i2mo. 

Demonic  Possession  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Its  relations,  historical,  medical 
and  theological.  By  Wm.  Menzies  Alex- 
ander. A  review  of  the  entire  subject  of 
demoniac  possession.  Critical  literature 
is  described,  oarallel  to  New  Testament 
demon  possession  in  other  countries  and 
times  are  reviewed,  and  the  special  instan- 
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ces  recorded  in  Christ's  time  are  examined. 
The  conclusion  reached  is  "that  genuine 
demoniac  possession  was  a  unique  phe- 
nomenon in  the  history  of  the  world,  being 
confined  indeed  to  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  ministry  of  our  Lord."  284  pp.   i2mo. 

Principles  of  Jesus,  The.  Applied  to 
some  questions  of  to-day.  By  Robert  E. 
Speer.  Mr.  R.  E.  Spear,  who  has  be- 
come a  leading  figure  in  the  forward  mis- 
sionary movement  in  the  colleges,  collects 
in  this  small  volume  a  series  of  short  ad- 
dresses in  regard  to  the  relation  betewen 
the  words  and  acts  of  Jesus  and  the  duties 
of  daily  life.  The  book  is  therefore  prac- 
tically a  treatise  on  the  ethics  of  Christ. 
In  dealing  with  marriage,  for  instance,  Dr. 
Spear  urges  that  Jesus  regarded  marriage 
as  an  indissoluble  union,  absolutely  pro- 
hibiting divorce,  and  that  this  marriage 
was  not  limited  to  the  physical  life,  but 
was  a  union  of  soul  as  well  as  body  for 
one  man  and  one  woman,  which  death  does 
not  terminate.  Plays,  politics,  religion, 
the  church  are  among  the  numerous  sub- 
jects discussed  by  the  author  in  accord 
with  various  proof  texts  and  Christ's  ut- 
terances in  the  Gospel.  The  book  is  what 
would  once  have  been  called  a  searching 
treatise.     280  pp.     i2mo. 

Roots  of  Christian  Teaching  as  Found 
in  the  Oid  Testament,  Tne.  By  George 
Aaron  Barton,  A.  M.    270  pp.    i2mo. 

Theology  and  Ethics  of  the  Hebrews, 
The.  By  Archibald  Duff,  M.  A.  An  an- 
alysis of  the  origin,  early  history  and  writ- 
ings of  the  Jews.  A  brief  account  is  given 
of  the  origin  of  the  race.  The  Yahwistic 
documents  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
ethics  which  culminate  in  Amos  and  Ro- 
sea. These  are  succeeded  by  Isaiah  and 
the  great  moral  prophets,  the  formal 
teaching  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  succes- 
sion of  events  during  the  exile.  The  vol- 
ume closes  with  a  sum  of  the  Yahwistic 
and  Elohistic  writings.  Advanced  ground 
is  taken  throughout.  The  Semitic  Series. 
287  pp.     i2mo. 
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Essays  from  "The  Rambler"  and  "The 
idler."  By  Samuel  Johnson.  Edited  by 
Bliss  Perry.  With  frontispiece.  179  pp. 
i6mo. 


Essays;  or,  Counsels  Civil  and  Moral. 
By  Francis  Bacon.  Edited  by  Bliss  Perry. 
With  frontispiece.     181  pp.     i6mo. 

John  Milton.  Edited  by  Bliss  Perry. 
With  frontispiece.    211  pp.     i6mo. 

Oliver  Goldsmith.  Edited  by  Bliss  Per- 
ry.   With  frontispiece.     188  pp.  i6mo. 

Jonathan  Swift.  Edited  by  Bliss  Perry. 
With  frontispiece.     197  pp.     i6mo.  " 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  These  six  little 
masterpieces  form  a  desirable  collection 
of  essays,  etc.,  from  various  of  the  great 
masterpieces.  Their  size  and  binding  give 
them  a  beauty  and  handiness  that  should 
appeal  to  every  lover  of  good  literature 
and  to  every  person  who  likes  the  company 
of  genius.  Edited  by  Bliss  Perry.  With 
frontispiece.     180  pp.     i6mo. 

Pen  Pictures  from  Ruskin.  Selected  and 
arranged  by  Caroline  A.  Wurtzburg.  In 
this.  Miss  Wurtzburg  has  chosen  some  of 
the  more  beautiful  descriptive  passages 
from  Ruskin's  works  and  has  collected  and 
arranged  them  in  a  neat,  pretty  volume 
with  a  portrait  of  Ruskin  as  frontispiece. 
193  pp.     32mo. 
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America  Duck  Shooting.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell,  author  of  "Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,"  etc.  This  book  opens  with  what 
might,  if  it  were  dry  and  technical,  be 
styled  an  ornithological  treatise  upon  the 
duck.  This  part  of  the  book  is,  however, 
so  well  written  and  interesting  that  we  will 
say  of  it  no  more  valuable  summary  of 
information  regarding  duck,  goose  and 
swan  is  known  to  the  reviewer.  The  au- 
thor next  considers  the  methods  of  duck 
shooting.  We  may  divide  this  part  of 
his  work  into  two  portions,  one  descrip- 
tive and  the  other  technical.  In  the  first 
part  Mr.  Grinnell  tells  us  much  of  the 
haunts  of  the  duck;  in  the  second  he  hai 
collected  a  very  large  amount  of  valuable 
information  concerning  the  details  of  the 
sport.  He  discusses  guns,  boats,  blinds, 
batteries,  decoys  and  much  else.  With  58 
portraits  of  North  American  swans,  geese 
and  ducks,  by  Edwin  Sheppard,  and  nu- 
merous vignettes  in  the  text  by  VTilmot 
Town  send.  610  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.— Bal- 
timore Sun. 
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Principles  of  Sanitary  Science  and  the 
Public  Health.  By  William  T.  Sedgwick, 
Ph.  D.  In  view  of  the  interest  now  every- 
where felt  in  and  the  importance  now  at- 
tached to  sanitation,  public  and  private, 
municipal  and  domestic,  there  is  great 
need  of  an  authoritative  yet  simple  and 
readable  compendium  of  our  latest  views 
of  health  and  disease,  of  the  germ  theory, 
of  infection  and  contagion,  vital  resistance, 
susceptibility,  immunity  and  similar  phe- 
nomena of  every-day  life.  This  need.  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick — himself  a  bacteriolo- 
gist and  sanitarian  with  large  experience 
in  public  health  work  and  sanitary  teach- 
ing— having  felt,  has  sought  to  meet,  for 
the  benefit  of  students,  engineers,  physi- 
cians, publicists  and  general  readers,  by 
a  series  of  brief  chapters  dealing  with  the 
subjects  mentioned,  followed  by  others  on 
more  practical  topics,  such  as  filth  and  the 
philosophy  of  cleanness;  sewage  and  the 
purification  of  sewage;  drinking  water  and 
disease;  milk  supply  and  the  public  health; 
ice  supply  and  its  dangers;  sanitary  prob- 
lems connected  with  uncooked  foods,  such 
as  oysters,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.;  disin- 
fection and  similar  matters  pertaining  to 
the  public  health  or  to  municipal,  domestic 
or  household  sanitation.  363  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo. 
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gal  and  the  Northwest  Province,  some 
chapters  of  this  book  have  been  published 
in  "Chautauqua"  and  "The  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World."  They  are  again 
republished  in  a  single  volume,  which  is 
intended  to  give  a  general  view  of  Indian 
life,  administration,  customs,  worship,  la- 
bor and  missionary  efforts.  Some  cities, 
like  Calcutta  and  Poona,  have  separte 
chapters.  The  life  of  women  has  an  un- 
usually large  share  of  the  book — child 
widows,  little  girls,  the  zenana  lower  caste 
women  and  various  phases  of  the  educa- 
tion of  women.    Illustrated.    296  pp.    8vo. 

Old  Glory  and  the  Qoepel  in  the  Philip- 
pinee.  By  Alice  Byram  Condict,  M.  D. 
The  author.  Dr.  Alice  Byram  Condict,  is 
a  Protestant  missionary  physician,  who, 
after  working  among  the  famine  sufferers, 
came  to  Manila.  This  volume  describes 
life  in  the  archipelago  from  the  stand- 
point natural  to  one  with  this  experience 
and  these  prepossessions.  There  is  much 
on  current  life  in  the  Philippines,  an  ac- 
count of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
its  failure  to  secure  morality,  and  sketches 
of  missionary  effort  in  the  islands.  The 
book  has  the  great  advantage  of  present- 
ing the  -testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  but 
one  with  a  bias  in  favor  of  a  Protestant 
occupation  of  the  islands.    124  pp.    i2mo. 

Two  Winters  in  Norway.  By  A.  Edmund 
Spender,  B.  A.  With  illustrations.  270  pp. 
8vo. 
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Abroad  With  the  Jimmiee.  By  Lilian 
Bell,  author  of  "The  Love  AfTairs  of  an 
Old  Maid,"  etc.  A  witty  and  amus- 
ing account  of  a  trip  taken  abroad  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jimmie  by  the  author  and 
her  sister  Bee..  Everything  had  its  funny 
side  for  them,  which  they  successfully 
made  evident  to  the  reader.  They  have  a 
house-boat  at  Henley  during  the  races; 
visit  Paris,  Strasburg  and  Baden-Baden, 
Stuttgart,  Nuremberg  and  Beyreuth,  Mu- 
nich, the  Austrian  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  Vienna, 
etc. ;  make  the  acquaintance  of  Tolstoi  and 
Max  Nordau,  see  the  Passion  play,  etc. 
With  frontispiece.  303  pp.  i2mo. — Pub- 
lishers' Weekly. 

Moeaics  from  India.  By  Margaret  B. 
Denning.  The  author,  a  woman  mission- 
ary in  India,  has  served  principally  in  Ben- 
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Bases    of    Design,    The.        By   Walter 
Crane.      Illustrated.      373    PP-      Indexed. 
i2mo. 
See  With  New  Books. 

Cabinet-Making  for  Amateurs.  A  prac- 
tical handbook  on  the  making  of  various 
articles  of  furniture.  By  various  hands. 
Edited  by  John  P.  Arkwright.  Intended 
as  "A  handy  practical  book  to  aid  amateur 
carpenters  in  cabinet  making."  It  begins 
with  the  carpenter's  bench,  his  tools,  and 
one  article  of  furniture  after  another  is 
taken  up,  with  working  drawings — a  four 
o'clock  tea  table,  a  bookcase,  a  lavatory 
closet,  kitchen  table,  plate  rack,  house- 
steps,  a  whatnot,  lunch  stool,  etc.     Work. 
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of  increasing  difficulty  is  described,  a 
a  camera  with  its  shutter  being  one  article 
proposed,  and  a  drawing  room  secretaire 
the  last  presented.  Illustrated.  198  pp. 
Indexed.    i2mo. 

Cartoons  for  the  Year  1901.  From 
^'Punch."  With  an  historical  preface  by 
Henry  W.  Lucy.  Reproduces  the  car- 
toons or  full-page  drawings  in  London 
"Punch,"  which  for  the  first  time  show  the 
work  of  other  hands  than  Sir  John  Tenniel. 
The  illustrations  make  a  moving  pictorial 
comment  on  English  affairs  of  the  year. 
103  pp.    Quarto. 

Little  Engravings,  No.  i.  Albrecht 
Altdorfer.  With  introduction  by  T.  Sturge 
Moore.  No.  2.  William  Blake.  With  in- 
troduction by  Lawrence  Binyon.  Both  of 
these  volumes  are  exceedingly  interesting 
as  illustrating  the  value  of  wood  engrav- 
ings and  their  position  in  earlier  times. 
In  the  first  over  seventy  woodcuts  are 
photographically  reproduced,  while  the 
second  contains  all  the  works  of  William 
Blake.  For  the  introductions  Mr.  T. 
Sturge  Moore  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Binyon 
are  respectively  responsible.  The  former, 
who  occupies  the  position,  we  believe,  of 
general  editor  to  the  series,  indulges  in 
some  'high  falutin'  artistic  sentiment  that 
might  well  have  been  toned  down.  In 
writing,  for  instance,  of  future  volumes, 
he  refers  to  Blake's  pupil  Calvert,  "whose 
exquisite  docility  has  enabled  him  to  pro- 
duce perhaps  the  most  felicitous  of  cuts, 
though  the  sweep  of  his  wing  will  not 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  his  master, 
much  less  with  greater  names  whose 
thought  has  been  interpreted  to  us  on  the 
block;'*  while  of  Giuilo  Capagnola  he  says 
that  his  lovely  plates  "are  as  though  he 
had  childishly  kissed  the  soul  from  some 
waif  fragment  of  Praxiteles  and  received 
encouragement  in  his  efforts  to  express  it 
from  Giorgione  himself."  We  are  afraid 
such  flights  of  imagination — to  say  nothing 
of  wing — will  be  quite  incomprehensible 
to  the  ordinary  reader,  and  it  is  therefore 
satisfactory  to  find  that  Mr.  Moore  him- 
self acknowledges  his  deficiencies,  being 
only,  as  he  confesses,  "a  stammerer*'  in 
his  appreciation  of  Altdorfer.  Quarto.— 
London   Publishers*  Circular. 

Women  Designers  of  Book-Plates.     By 

Wilbur  Maccy  Stone.  This  privately  print- 
ed book  gives  examples  of  the  book  plates 
designed  by  women  prefaced  by  an  ac- 
count of  various  women  designers  in  this 
field,  A  check  list  of  women  designers  is 
included.     i2mo. 
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Mobile  Boer,  The.  Being  the  record 
of  the  observations  of  to  burgher  ofEcen^ 
By  Alan  R.  t  Hiley  and  John  A.  HassdL 
The  authors  say  in  their  preface;  *'lt  is 
our  intention  in  'hese  pages  to  deal  with 
the  Boer-English  war  and  the  events 
which  actually  transpired  as  we  had  oppor- 
tunity to  see  them.  The  fact  of  our  being 
in  the  Republican  forces — born  foreigners 
-—the  tone  of  the  descriptions  of  stirring 
incidents  and  the  citation  of  injustice  and 
cruelty  must  exempt  us  from  the  reproach 
of  prejudice."  The  authors  claim  that  the 
American  Revolutionary  and  Boer  wars 
are  parallel  instances  of  national  injustice. 
Illustrated.    277  pp.     i2mo. 


A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Ft 

HORSFORD' 
Acid  Phosphj 

When  exhausted,  dep 
or  weary  from  worry,  insoi 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  bocty, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Hors- 
ford's  Acid  Phosphate  in  ha^ 
a  glass  of  water. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens 
imparts   new  life  and  vigor  ^\ 
supplying  the  needed  nerve  food.  [ 

Sold  by  Druggists  in  original  package  cnty. 
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THE    FOUR    BEST   NEW   NOVELS 


PuHitbtJ  May  JO.  SccimJ  BJilicii,  yum  J. 

THE   VIRaiNlAN 

A  HOltSBKAN  OP  THl  PuUpiS 

By  OWEN   WllTER  aoth,  fi.so 

lUustrited  by  Autkur  1.  Kkllkji 

A  itory  of  the  genuine  cow-puachcr  of  the  oLd-time 
Wyoming  c«ttl«  Country  of  which  tbc  Cmtmtrctmt  Ad- 
vtrtifgr  iftya  : 

"  It  IB  only  al  lure  intervals  thai  one  coiaes  acr^i  a 
book  whkh  appeals  so  dij-eclly  lo  one'»  per«otiaJ  en- 
joyment, .  .  ,  We  adviM  aJI  readetn  who  enjoy  a 
geiiuinely  AjncHcam  and  thoroughly  hmnan  book  to 
lQ«e  no  time  before  feading  Tht  ViriinUn,'* 

DOROTHY  VERNON 

OF    MADDON    HALL 

BY  CHARLES   MAJOR  Qoth,  $1.50 

IHuitnted  by  Howard  CMMvnLiR  Christy 

"*DofOtliy  Vemon'  i»  refre*hitig  not  only  an  ac- 
count of  its  faicioaiLog  whirltrind  of  a  heroine,  but  al»o 
becauie  it  ia  built  on  r&thcr  umasua]  line*.  ...  A 
itary  witb  oo  halting  in  the  acticm,  aft  abundance  of 
ifariety ;  a  swift,  brief,  eng|igi4Ju  tm.\eJ'—B»sHft  Utrmld. 


THE    CONQUEROR 

BWING   THH    TkIR    AMtJ    ROMAJmC 

Stokv  of  Als.kanuku  HaMULTox 
By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON  CU)ili.  $t.^ 

Few  of  the  new  novels  bave  aroused  a  (realcr  dU 
renhy  of  comment,  but  it  Beems  agreed  that  *  *  ocnaisly 
this  rountry  has  produced  do  wofQia  writer  who 
approaches  Mn.  Atherton,"  Her  new  oovet  is 
"one  of  the  most  remarkable  poformances  of  the  last 

^ear.  .  ,  .  The  author  ha«  nsen  to  great  dr;ucnatic 
eights  and  there  is  jnterwoven  a  thread  of  ddicioia 
humor."  "  It  Is  bnlliant,  clever  and  original  "  say* 
Tht  PtiUtt  LtdgMr  of  Philadelphia. 

OLD  FIELD  JuuR^j, 

A  KiWTtrCKY  Talb  OF  T»a  Last  CinimijiiT 
By  NANCY  HUSTON   BANKS  Oocfa.fi.sD 

"  If  one  wishes  for  a  few  brief  hours  m  slip  away 
from  the  strenuous  lite  in  fiction  and  in  fact,  it  i*  trorrib 
while  read)  tig  '  Old  field  ' — a  quaint,  unusual  sioery 
marked  by  much  fine  feeling- and  be»uty  of  expreMion/* 
says  Tht  B*»kmitit.  The  story  has  its  dash  of  my^terr 
in  the  presence  of  the  Spaniard  Alirarado,  t&  tragedy 
in  the  life  of  John  Stanley,  and  in  every  page  a  c^d- 
vlscing  touch  of  truth. 
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OTHER   NEW   NOVELS 


BRINTON    ELIOT 

From  Yalb  to  YoairrowN 

JAMES  EUGENE  PARMER'S  hew  stary  opens 
in  Yale  Collfte  of  1770-1571*  It  is  full  of  real  char- 
acters and  **  itt  love  afiair  is  anique  io  fictfohj"  says 
the  S»ittn  AdvifttuT. 

Cloth,  |i.so. 


THE    LATE    RETURNING 

MARGERY  WILLIAMS  depicu  with  wmn  tkm 
the  sharp,  tense  scenes  of  a  cevolution  in  South  Aattr- 
ica.  A  few  Americans,  with  iha  preaideot^  the  laiur- 
geot  leader  and  the  girl  who  stands  b«twe«B  them^ 
work  out  a  vivid  story. 

Qotb,  |i ^5, 
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THE  VIRGINIAN 


The  Virginian  is  original;  it  is 
unique,  and  this  quality  of  uniqueness 
constitutes  its  chief  and  essential 
charm.  In  this  novel  Mr.  Wister  has 
achieved  a  tale  almost  equal  to  that 
admirable  work  of  Frank  Norris, 
"The  Octopus." 

As  a  rule,  Western  stories  are  more 
or  less  wearisome ;  frequently  they  are 
uninteresting.  Not  so  "The  Virgin- 
ian.*' Its  power  endures  from  first 
page  to  last.  In  it  are  combined  all 
the  elements  of  a  rarely  good  novel; 
on  none  of  its  pages  appear  any  of 
those  points  that  mark  the  mediocre 
piece  of  fiction. 

The  character  portrayal  of  the  hero 
is  in  itself  a  masterpiece  in  the  art ;  we 
have  not  met  his  like  nor  his  equal  in  a 
novel  anywhere. 

This  nameless  hero  is  new,  physi- 
cally, mentally,  morally ;  he  is  striking, 


yet  undeniably  he  is  real.  From  the 
moment  that  we  are  introduced  to  him, 
"lounging  at  ease  against  the  wall,  a 
slim,  young  giant,  more  beautiful  than 
pictures,"  we  are  aware  of  a  subtle  fas- 
cination that  seems  to  emanate  from 
his  tall,  graceful  figure  and  his  hand- 
some face,  a  subtle  magnetism  that  di- 
minishes no  jot  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  his  story.  His  drollery, 
his  wit,  his  almost  womanly  gentle- 
ness, combine  with  all  the  rarest,  most 
precious  attributes  of  humanity  to 
make  a  man  that  never  once  fails  to 
please  us,  never  once  awakens  in  us 
disappointment  by  a  word  or  deed. 

Naturally,  this  character  forms  the 
chief  component  in  the  make-up  of  the 
novel.  "The  Virginian"  is  the  flesh,  the 
blood  and  the  spirit  that  endows  the 
skeleton  with  being.  To  be  sure,  the 
framework  is  adequately,  amply  con- 
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structed.  The  great  West  i$  pictured 
in  all  its  glow  of  color;  the  cowboys, 
the  horses,  even  the  Indians,  are  all 
there,  arranged  in  picturesque  and  or- 
derly fashion,  while  the  slender  thread 
of  love  without  which  no  fabric  of  fic- 
tion could  be  called  complete,  is  one 
of  the  sweetest,  purest,  most  shimmer- 


ing and  shining  of  its  kind.  !Molly  is 
indeed  not  an  ideal  heroine;  if  Mr. 
Wister  has  failed  in  any  particular  it 
has  been  in  the  portrayal  of  this 
woman's  character,  but  towards  the 
end  even  Molly  makes  a  good  impres- 
sion, and  by  her  surrender  to  the  fond 
lover's  onslaughts  of  love  and  her  sub- 


"BY  HIS  SIDE  THE  GIRL  WALKING  AND  CHEERING  HIM  FORWARD" 

From  "The  Virginian" 
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sequent  manage  with  him  wins  our 
forgiveness  for  all  former  shortcom- 
ings. 

Mr.  Wister  once  said  in  an  address 
upon  novel  writing  that  "intensity  of 
life"  and  "imagination"  were  the  first 
and  important  requisites  of  the  novel- 
ist. In  his  own  work  he  demonstrates 
the  value  of  these  gifts.  That  he  him- 
self has  seen  life  in  all  its  many  phases, 
that  he  has  observed  carefully,  inter- 
estedly, and  finally  put  to  use  in  an  ac- 
curate form  the  results  of  these  obser- 
vations, we  know  from  the  people  that 
carry  out  his  story;  that  he  also  pos- 
sesses rare  imaginative  qualities  we 
know  from  the  distinctive  character- 

MARION 

Mrs.  Eustis  is  a  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  and  in  this 
novel  she  has  drawn  the  political  and 
social  life  of  the  capital  at  Washington 
with  brilliant  and  emphatic  touches. 
The  story  is  somewhat  sensational  in 
outline,  but  the  generally  clear,  chaste 
style  that  is  one  of  its  most  distinctive 
characteristics  raises  it  to  a  literary 
plane  at  least  commendable,  although 
the  tone  throughout  has  a  more  or  less 
melodramatic  understrain. 

The  tale  hinges  on  the  inordinate 
ambition  and  calculating  unscrupu- 
lousness  of  a  successful  politician,  and 
deals  with  his  marriage  (one  made  for 
convenience),  with  his  unfaithfulness 
to  his  wife  and  the  manner  in  which 
the   character  of  the  latter  becomes 


istics  of  his  plot,  from  his  methods  of 
developing  it  and  of  carrying  it  on  to 
a  successful  issue. 

His  style  lends  much  of  value  to  his 
work.  Terse,  spirited  and  forceful,  it 
gives  the  picture  in  a  word,  it  enforces 
the  scene  in  a  phrase,  it  interprets  a 
personality  in  a  sentence.  No  minute, 
unnecessary  details  detract  from  the 
impress  of  the  idea,  no  roundabout  ec- 
centricities of  expression  confuse  and 
blur  the  general  aspect.  The  language 
is  simple,  it  is  succinct  and  direct,  it 
goes  to  the  point  with  a  force  that  en- 
forces and  a  power  that  secures  per- 
manency of  effect. 

Queniin  MacDonald. 

MANNING 

warped  through  the  discovery  of  her 
husband's  infidelity. 

Mrs.  Eustis  makes  a  penetrating 
psychologfical  study  in  the  portrayals 
of  both  her  hero  and  heroine.  She  is 
bold  and  daring  in  her  sweep  of 
strokes,  she  sketches  fearlessly  and 
forcefully  and  brings  out  the  picture, 
life-like  and  effective.  The  plot,  too, 
displays  power  of  invention  and  origi- 
nality of  construction,  while  the  entire 
work  shows  an  intimate  knowledge 
with  American  political  life  and  a  close 
touch  with  the  social  life  of  Washing- 
ton. Mrs.  Eustis  has  much  of  the 
masculine  in  her  methods;  her  work 
would  indicate  strength,  originality 
and  keenness  of  perception. 


THE  SPENDERS 


"The  Spenders"  is  pre-eminently  an 
American  book.  American  in  name. 
American  in  bigness.  American  in 
crudeness.  American  in  fearlessness, 
but  most  of  all  American  in  a  great 
tender-heartedness,  that  comes  out  into 
the  sunshine  without  fear,  and  with 
joyousness. 

"The  Spenders"  is  a  Western  book 
with  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  the 
West,  and  brings  out  the  differences  of 
the  three  generations  in  the  true  Amer- 
ican way. 


First  is  the  hardy  toiler,  the  pioneer, 
who  hews  out  the  path.  Second,  the 
organizer — living  fast,  spending  fast, 
dying  quickly.  Third,  the  man  who 
has  done  for,  and  for  whom  doing  is  a 
matter  of  inclination  rather  than  neces- 
sity. 

It  is  with  him  that  the  book  has  most 
to  do,  though  the  kindly,  unvarnished 
grandfather  in  the  background  sheds 
a  soft  light  over  the  whole  picture  and 
gives  it  tone  through  his  life,  which 
illustrates  one  of  his  quaint  remarks, 
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the  '^difference  between  a  great  man  of 
wealth  and  a  man  of  great  wealth." 

With  the  father  dead,  the  young 
folks — son  and  daughter  —  begin  to 
reach  out  in  the  natural  way  for  things 
they  have  not,  and  for  ways  to  spend 
their  millions. 

The  mother,  belonging  to  a  genera- 
tion that  had  learned  indiilerence,  or, 
as  the  writer  more  fitly  puts  it,  had 
learned  the  "wisdom  of  abolishing 
preferences,"  and  submits  to  her  fate 
without  interest  or  elation. 

The  West  was  rude,  desolate,  de- 
pressing to  the  son,  and  he  longed  to 
be  free  from  its  assertiveness  and 
crudeness.  Soon  they  are  plunged 
into  New  York  life — that  rich,  heart- 
less set,  made  up  of  Englishmen  with 
titles  and  without  money,  or  scruples ; 
of  Americans  who  recklessly  hazard 
their  wealth,  greedily  devour  their 
friends,  and  then  with  insolent  assur- 
ance look  down  upon  them  from  their 
unholy  height. 

Fortune-hunting  pursued  so  un- 
blushingly  and  so  unremittingly,  led 
the  son  to  say  to  his  sister,  "With  all 
this  talk  about  marrying  for  money — 
I'm  beginning  to  feel  as  if  you  and  I 
were  a  couple  of  White  Rabbits  out  in 
the  open  with  all  the  game  laws  off." 

Such  and  a  city  with  its  shames  laid 
bare  made  the  old  backwoodsman  ex- 
claim to  a  New  Yorker:  "He  thinks 
God's  own  country  is  a  little  strip  of 
an  island  with  a  row  of  well-fed  folks 
up  and  down  the  middle  and  a  lot  of 
hungry  folks  on  each  side.  Mebbe  he's 
right.  I'll  be  bound  it  needs  the  love 
of  God." 

The  fascinations  of  stock  specula- 
tions, the  guile  the  old  man  used  to  try 
the  young  one,  and  how  he  was  lured 
back  to  the  West  are  well  told.  And 
what  "The  Spenders"  lacks  in  beauty 
of  style  and  elegance  of  expression  it 
makes  up  in  reality  and  action. 

The  third  generation  speculates  and 
loses,  as  he  supposes,  everything. 

He  accepted  things  as  the  West  does 
people.  He  was  not  afraid,  and  reached 
out  in  the  true  American  way,  devout- 


ly believing  what  he  sought  he  would 
find.  How  men  do  things,  not  how 
they  think  or  dream  them,  is  forcibly 
shown — and  the  feeling  takes  posses- 
sion of  you  that  in  the  general  economy 
of  things  we  all  count,  and  with  this 
inward  force  driving  outward  you  go 
to  work. 

In  this  the  third  generation  is  shown 
the  pluck  and  grit,  the  hope  and  cour- 
age of  the  first  and  second,  with  an 
added  poise  and  readiness  to  grasp  de- 
tails that  creates  a  stimulating  atmos- 
phere. 

The  third  generation,  too,  finds  the 
real  love,  which  the  first  and  second 
were  contented  to  do  without,  because 
they  knew  nothing  about  it. 

When  we  see  the  well-trained,  world- 
ly girl,  who  thinks  his  fortime  gone, 
put  her  face  on  his  bosom  with  a  sweet 
sigh  of  peace  we  know  the  conflict  is 
over,  that  life  henceforth  will  be  for 
them  a  march  and  not  a  battle,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  hard  which  she  must 
face  alone.  We  believe,  too,  that, 
which  "The  Spenders"  shows,  that 
hunger  and  cold  are  easy  to  endure, 
and  that  the  real  anguish  comes  in  suf- 
fering that  the  world  knows  not.  And 
we  know  that  "Avice"  is  not  the  only 
one  who  demands  from  life  more  than 
it  is  possible  to  get  from  it ;  nor  is  she 
the  only  one  in  whose  bosom  the  nat- 
ural instincts  and  the  trained  desires 
battle. 

Well  for  the  world  if  all  women  like 
this  heroine  gave  their  husbands  "such 
love  as  makes  them  know  they  are 
men,  and  dare  all  great  deeds  to  show 
it." 

These  are  the  wives  who  cry  "I 
never  knew  rest  before.  I  can't  re- 
member when  I  haven't  awakened  to 
doubt  and  worry  and  heart-sickness, 
and  now  it's  peace." 

So  ends  "The  Spenders" — written, 
as  the  prologue  sets  forth,  to  bring 
men  back  to  mother  earth — picturing 
the  "hills  like  stairways  to  heaven," 
showing  how  "men,  like  the  grain  of 
the  com  fields,  grow  small  in  the  hud- 
dled crowd." 

Kate  piakiston  Sfilll 
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THE  STORY  OF  MARY  MacLANE 


This  is  a  book  to  create  an  instanta- 
neous sensation.  The  mere  fact  that  its 
author  is  but  a  girl  of  nineteen  years 
of  age  and  yet  entertains  such  posi- 
tively morbid  views  of  life  and  all  per- 
taining to  life  is  sufficient  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  world  near  and  far. 
Notoriety,  at  least,  if  not  the  exalted 
fame  for  which  she  craves,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  portion  of  this 
warped-souled  creature,  Mary  Mac- 
Lane.  For  warped-souled  she  surely 
is.  Hers  is  either  a  case  for  a  special- 
ist on  nervous  disorders  or  it  is  a 
psychological  problem  that  up  to  the 
present  time  has  not  been  equalled. 

Mary  MacLane,  from  her  own  por- 
trayal, is  a  child  of  the  far  West.  Her 
home  is  a  little  mountain  town  nestled 
snugly  down  amid  some  of  nature's 
most  potently  effective  charms,  a  town 
enviably  environed,  but  possessing  no 
opportunities  for  satisfying  the  ambi- 
tions of  a  bright,  intelligent,  ambitious 
girl,  and  ambitious  without  limit  is 
Mary  MacLane.  Yet  instead  of  im- 
buing herself  with  the  beauties  of  the 
natural  world  around  her,  instead  of 
learning  from  the  hills,  the  woods  and 
the  exquisite  music  of  the  waters,this 
lesson  of  life's  sweet  joyousness,  this 
girl,  now  almost  a  woman,  has  per- 
mitted the  poison  of  insatiable  longing 
to  eat  away  the  luscious  fruit  of  her 
natural  soul,  and  with  the  shrunken 
core  now  worries  out  existence  in  the 
dreams  of  what  she  would  have  herself 
to  be. 

Great  is  the  man  who  can  gracefully 
adapt  himself  to  his  surroundings. 
Greater  far  would  be  Mary  MacLane 
had  she  accomplished  a  pleasant,  con- 
tented life  among  her  native  kinsfolk. 

But  no,  the  seed  of  that  deadly  ego- 
tism, of  that  rank  dissatisfaction  and 
discontentment,  was  there,  and  its  pos- 
sessor, by  reading  books  most  calcu- 
lated to  engender  and  increase  it,  by 
continuous  thought  and  brooding  over 
it,  and  by  courting  the  solitude  of  her 
own  distorted  meditation,  has  worked 
herself  into  a  state  now  seemingly  bor- 


dering upon  insanity.  The  almost  un- 
precedented egotism  with  which  she 
asserts  her  unique  genius,  the  scorn 
and  contempt  with  which  she  looks 
upon  her  immediate  fellow-beings,  the 
confidence  with  which  she  awaits  glory, 
is  almost  hideous,  though  in  some  de- 
gree pitiable,  to  contemplate. 

Mary  MacLane  is,  after  all,  but  a 
type,  an  exaggerated  type,  and  in  her, 
many  inhabitants  of  small,  isolated 
towns  and  villages  will  discover  their 
counterpart.  From  them  she  may  ob- 
tain the  sympathy  she  so  craves,  but 
from  the  world  at  large  the  spreading 
of  her  name  will  bring  but  ridicule 
upon  her.  For  her  reading  and  medi- 
tations have  deprived  her  of  the  acute 
sense  of  right  and  of  the  realization  of 
wrong.  They  have  deprived  her  of 
faith  and  made  her  an  atheist;  they 
have  raised  her  so  high  in  her  own 
estimation  that  she  can  no  longer  value 
herself  at  a  reasonable  valuation.  As 
a  result  she  unblushingly  steals  and  as 
unblushingly  confesses  it;  she  is  blas- 
phemous and  sacrilegious;  she  is  con- 
temptibly egotistical.  Of  her  soul  little 
remains;  her  "young  woman's  body*' 
she  worships.  She  is  sensual,  grossly 
absorbed  in  things  primarily  material; 
she  is  sentimental,  and  her  sentimen- 
tality has  taken  the  odd  turn  of  spend- 
ing itself  upon  so  poor  a  subject  as  the 
devil.  Feeling  that  her  hope  for  fame 
can  in  all  probability  never  be  realized, 
Mary  MacLane  hopes  next,  expects 
next,  happiness ;  happiness  unalloyed. 

For  this  happiness  she  waits,  believ- 
ing that  the  "Devil"  will  bring  it.  Miss 
MacLane  has  evidently  been  a  devotee 
of  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  but  the  pure- 
mindedness  of  the  latter  is  absolutely 
missing  in  Mary  MacLane's  document 
of  her  life.  In  form  only  does  she 
evince  similarity  to  her  truly  artistic 
prototype,  and  that  form  is  but  a  poor 
imitation.  Byron,  too,  is  a  favorite 
with  Miss  MacLane.  His  wild  eccen- 
tricities appeal  to  her  perverted  mind. 
In  short,  her  entire  book  is  the  out- 
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pouring  of  a  mutilated  soul;  it  pos- 
sesses intensity,  but  this  intensity  is 
displeasing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  both 
blasphemous  and  vulgar  in  its  expres- 
sion. 

WISE  AND  WITTY  SAYINGS  ^ROM  ""mARY 
MAC  lane/' 

Nothing  is  of  any  moment  in  this 
world  without  the  love  of  human  be- 
ings for  each  other. 

Fame  is  indeed  benign  and  gentle 
and  satisfying.  But  happiness  is  some- 


thing at  once  tender  and  biilliant  be- 
yond all  things. 

Truth  is  Love,  and  Love  is  only 
Truth,  and  Love  is  the  one  thing  out 
of  all  that  is  real. 

There's  but  a  tiny  step  between  the 
great  and  little,  the  tender  and  the  con- 
temptuous, the  sublime  and  the  ridicu- 
lous, the  aggressive  and  the  humble, 
the  paradise  and  the  perdition. 

Genius,  apart  from  natural  sensitive- 
ness, is  prone  equally  to  unreasoning 
joy  and  to  bitter  morbidness. 


A  PASTEBOARD  CROWN 


*'A  Pasteboard  Crown"  is  a  novel 
that  deals  with  life  on  the  stage — and 
off ;  and  is  written  by  an  author  thor- 
oughly qualified  to  speak  upon  her 
subject.  Miss  Morris,  by  reason  both 
of  her  experience  as  an  actress  and  her 
skill  as  a  novelist,  has  succeeded  in 
writing  an  engrossingly  interesting 
book,  withal,  it  must  be  confessed,  an 
almost  painfully  depressing  one.  On 
laying  it  down,  which  one  does  not  do 
till  the  last  page  is  turned,  one  has 
hardly  the  heart  to  be  glad  that  it  was 
written.  It  leaves  behind  it  an  unfor- 
tunate impression  of  gas-flare,  of  tin- 
sel, of  insufficient  ventilation,  that  op- 
presses the  reader  almost  as  if  with 
the  actual  physical  presence  of  the 
same.  The  motives  of  the  book  are 
melodramatic;  they  possess  that  un- 
reality which  in  a  skilful  drama  some- 
how manages  to  delude  the  spectator, 
but  in  a  novel  rarely  succeed  in  being 
convincing.  The  book  shows,  as  one 
would  expect,  intimate  knowledge  of 
stage  life — its  pains  and  rewards;  its 
tawdry  splendors,  its  cheap  infidelities, 
its  cynical  pathos ;  but  it  fails  to  give 
us  keen  individualities  as  expositors  of 
these  well-studied  facts.  There  is,  in- 
deed, one  ray  of  healthful  light,  one 


note  that  does  not  waken  discordant 
echoes  on  the  mental  ear;  one  unim- 
peachable motive  in  the  attitude  of 
the  actor-manager  and  hero  of  the 
story  toward  the  professional  career  of 
his  protegee,  its  heroine.  His  own 
once  pure  vision  of  his  art  as  a  teacher, 
an  inspirer;  of  himself  as  the  exponent 
of  a  power  for  good,  has  long  faded 
into  the  light  of  this  common,  money- 
getting  day.  He  has  come  to  choose 
his  plays  for  their  box  office  qualifica- 
tions. But  he  determines  that  this  girl, 
whom  he  creates  as  an  actress  and 
ruins  as  a  woman,  shall  learn  naught 
of  the  commercial  aspect  of  her  art; 
and  to  this  motive  he  remains  true 
throughout  the  book — and  his  life, 
since  they  both  terminate  at  the  same 
time.  She,  on  her  side,  has  become  an 
actress,  impelled,  almost  as  much  as 
through  her  love  for  her  art,  by  the 
goading  of  unbearable  poverty  at 
home.  And  forthwith,  in  a  fashion  un- 
known to  most  young  actresses  whose 
biographies  we  have  read,  or  heard  of, 
she  is  starred  as  Juliet  by  the  ruling 
actor-manager  of  the  day.  Such  a  leap 
into  the  glare  of  the  footlights,  front 
centre,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by 
a  sudden  passion  on  the  part  of  that 
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same  actor-manager,  who  plays  Romeo 
to  her  Juliet;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the 
theme  of  the  novel.  It  works  itself  out 
to  a  tragic  close,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  several  other  members  of 


the  Shakespeare  cast,  and  a  rather  im- 
pressive use  of  the  opal  superstition, 
which  is  said  to  be  especially  ripe 
among  members  of  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession. H.  T.  P, 


"I  WILL  PLACE  THE  CROWN  UPON  YOUR  HEAD."  SAID  THE  ACTOR-MANAGER  :  "  ONLY  PROMISE 
NOT  TO  REPROACH  ME  WHEN  YOU  FIND  FOR  YOURSELF  THAT  IT  IS  ONLY  PASTEBOARD!  " 

From  "  A  Potoboard  Crown  '* 
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JUDITH'S  GARDEN. 


Every  lover  of  flowers  will  find 
Judith's  garden  a  place  of  perfect  hap- 
piness. This  garden  is  a  most  enchant- 
ing spot,  a  veritable  Paradise.  It  is 
a  place  in  which  to  rest  and  be  glad, 
a  nook  in  which  to  be  quiet  and  to  let 
the  soul  grow.  The  flowers  bloom 
there  as  we  should  hardly  expect  them 
to  do  in  an  earthly  garden, — the  very 
loveliest  flowers : 

Daffodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and 
take 

The  winds' of  March  with  beauty;  violets 
dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength" 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  these  flowers  grow  and  bloom 
without  having  a  great  deal  of  care 
bestowed  upon  them.  Judith,  the  rul- 
ing spirit  of  the  garden,  spends  hours 
of  loving  work  upon  it,  and  she  de- 
serves the  success  which  she  wins.  It 
does  one  good  to  meet  her,  for  she  is 
a  lover  of  nature,  and  lives  so  close  to 
that  which  she  loves,  that,  in  her  so- 
ciety, one  forgets  the  narrowness  of  a 
petty  life,  and  breathes  for  a  time  a 
freer,  purer  air.  Judith's  husband 
calls  her  "unique,"  and  he  is  certainly 
right,  for  her  great  passion  for  flowers 
enters  into  her  whole  life,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  her  very  different  from 
most  women.  She  spends  nearly  all  of 
her  allowance  for  flowers;  she  sows 
her  spring  hat  in  primrose  seeds,  mign- 
onette and  sweet  peas.  She  prays  that 
a  good  dressmaker  may  arise  to  clothe 
her  material  body,  and  a  milliner,  who 
will  trim  hats  at  a  low  cost,  so  that 
she  herself  need  not  sew,  but  can  spend 


her  time  in  her  garden.  She  says  that 
perhaps  this  seems  an  irreverent 
prayer,  but  that  she  has  found  "that 
everyday  things  asked  for  in  trust  are 
granted  as  quickly  as  great  blessings." 
So  Judith  lives  in  her  garden  like  a 
happy,  irresponsible  child,  but  some- 
how she  manages  to  make  many  sad 
persons  happy  by  her  flowers,  and 
everyone  loves  her.  It  does  one  good 
to  hear  her  speak  of  her  feeling  for 
nature  and  nature's  King.  Describing 
her  emotions  on  one  occasion  she  says : 
"Somehow  my  soul  grew  very  near  to 
God,  and  *  presently  my  spirit  began 
the  complaint  of  prayer.  I  felt  like  a 
child  telling  its  father  of  the  tangled 
threads  of  life,  and  begging  him  to 
pull  them  straight  again.  *  *  *  A 
mighty  love  for  the  whole  universe 
welled  up  in  me.  I  felt  that  I  was 
among  the  few  chosen  to  be  lovers  of 
nature ;  and  since  I  was  such  an  ardent 
lover,  why  be  troubled  about  lesser 
things?" 

There  is  another  character  beside 
Judith  and  the  garden.  There  is 
Judith's  assistant,  Pat,  a  queer  little 
Irishman,  who  also  cherishes  in  his 
heart  a  passion  for  flowers.  Pat  is  as 
unique  in  his  way  as  Judith  is  in  hers. 
He  is  always  saying  the  drollest  things, 
and  his  humor  adds  no  small  charm 
to  the  book  in  which  Judith  tells  of  her 
garden.  Judith  likes  him  very  much, 
and  when  he  says,  "Shure,  God  took 
any  ould  scrapin's  to  make  an  Irish- 
man ;  an'  he  picked  out  a  face  for  him 
as  homely  as  a  goat's,"  she  contradicts 
him,  and  tells  him  that  "some  have 
souls  that  shine  right  through  their 
faces."  This  is  true  of  Pat,  for  his 
heart  is  good  and  kind,  and  much 
pleasure  and  benefit  can  be  derived 
from  the  simple  old  man  in  Judith's 
garden.  /.  S.  E. 
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One  merit  that  is  especially  promi- 
nent in  this  small  book  is  the  absence 
of  historical  fact.  'For  once  we  have 
merely  a  love  story  set  among  the  hills 
and  woods  of  old  New  England,  and 


acters  subjective.  The  people  think, 
speak  and  act  according  to  the  set  laws 
of  the  universe;  the  story  unfolds  and 
gradually  develops  by  natural  pro- 
cesses    from    these    same    thoughts, 


INDEED  IT  WAS  CLEAR  THAT  TO  CO  AWAY  WOULD  BE  UNFAIR 
Copyright,  1902,  by  Charlos  Scrlbner's  Sons  From  "Bylow  Hill" 


the  author's  greatest  efforts  have  been 
expended  on  the  characterization, 
which  presents  subtility  of  touch,  re- 
markable gift  of  insight;  and  .skill  and 
power  in  method  of  execution.  The 
plot  has  been  made  objective,  the  char- 


words  and  actions.  The  result  is  a 
deeply  complicated  study  of  mankind 
and  of  mankind's  attributes,  a  study 
derived  not  from  lengthy  argument 
and  discourse  on  the  psychological 
anatomy   and   wearisome,    speculative 
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contemplation,  but  from  an  interpreta- 
tion of  qualities  by  an  observation  of 
deeds. 

The  character  of  Arthur  Winslow 
might  seem  to  have  been  modeled  from 
that  of  Othello;  in  basis  it  is  almost 
parallel,  though  it  loses  much,  to  be 
sure,  in  intensity  and  virile  strength, 
and  involves  a  fundamental  moral 
weakness  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
great  prototype.  The  marital  victim 
of  Winslow's  appalling  jealousy  is,  in 
Mr.  Cable's  book,  a  rather  less  colorful 
reproduction  of  Desdemona,  while,  to 
continue  the  comparison,  we  find  the 
lago  of  the  drama  lacking,  and  his 


place  filled  by  a  noble,  lofty  purposed 
friend  of  an  almost  ideal  character. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  cause  for  the 
hero's  madness  originates  in  the  sus- 
picion of  his  own  heart  and  is  not  bom 
of  insinuation  craftily  inocculated 
from  without. 

Mr.  Cable  has  accomplished  a  strong, 
clean  and  satisfying  piece  of  work  in 
that  class  of  fiction  which  might  be 
called  "novels  of  character  delinea- 
tion," and  though  one  misses  in  his 
book  the  delightful  invention  of  inter- 
esting plot,  yet  one  cannot  feel  the  time 
passed  in  the  perusal  of  **  Bylow  Hill/' 
by  any  means  wasted. 


^        .  "J^Vi^\"  J:^UGHED  THE  DAUGHTER,  *•  ISN'T  THIS  RATHER  YOUNGISH  ?  " 
Copyright.  1902.  by  Charles  ScrJbner's  Sons  From  "Bylow  HID" 
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BRINTON   ELIOT. 


"Brinton  Eliot,"  From  Yale  to 
Yorktown,  is  a  new  Revolutionary  ro- 
mance, by  James  Eugene  Farmer,  and 
in  perusing  its  pages  we  are  brought 
into  familiar  relations  with  such  men 
as  Hale,  Arnold,  Franklin  and  others 
prominent  in  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. 

It  is  a  book  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion, in  that  while  it  naturally  deals  • 
to  a  large  extent  with  the  history  of 
that  period,  yet  it  is  written  in  so 
bright  and  attractive  a  manner  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  end. 

The  first  few  chapters  are  devoted 
to  life  among  the  students  of  Yale 
College,  in  the  year  1770,  and  intro- 
duce to  the  reader  Brinton  Eliot,  son 
of  a  New  York  merchant,  and  hero  of 
the  tale. 

After  leaving  college  Brinton  goes 
to  sea  in  one  of  his  father's  vessels, 


and  after  cruising  about  for  about 
two  years  arrives  in  France,  where  he 
hears  for  the  first  time  of  the  rebellion 
of  the  American  colonies  against  the 
British  rule.  He  immediately  offers 
his  ship  to  Franklin,  who  loads  it  with 
ammunition  and  clothing,  and  sets  sail 
for  America,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
British  Ambassador  to  the  contrary. 
Arriving  in  New  York,  he  joins  the 
Continental  army  and  takes  part  in  all 
the  important  battles  of  the  war,  be- 
ing present  at  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis  at  Yorktown. 

Intermingled  with  this  is  a  charm- 
ing love  story,  which,  while  it  does  not 
constitute  the  main  thread  of  the  nar- 
rative, is  yet  just  enough  to  give  zest 
to  it.  Of  the  multitude  of  Colonial 
tales  that  have  been  published  recently, 
"Brinton  Eliot"  will,  without  doubt, 
compare  favorably  with  any. 


TWO  TALES  OF  JUDEA  IN  THE  TIME  OF  CHRIST 


''The  Days  of  the  Son  of  Man"  pre- 
sents the  life  of  Christ  in  a  somewhat 
unique  and  interesting  form,  evidently 
designed  for  a  novel,  but  in  reality  be- 
ing little  more  than  a  new  expression 
for  certain  chapters  in  the  gospels. 

Mrs.  Rhone's  endeavor  has  been  to 
picture  Christ  from  a  point  of  view 
contemporary  with  his  own  time  rather 
than  to  draw  him  from  retrospective 
impressions,  and  to  a  large  measure 
she  has  succeeded.  Dogma  and  creed 
have  no  place  in  the  volume ;  the  per- 
sonality of  its  chief  character  is  his- 
torical, not  religious,  in  basis,  thus 
giving  the  book  a  quality  that  will 
doubtless  appeal  to  a  wider  circle  of 
readers  than  would  a  purely  Biblical 
story. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthv  fea- 
tures of  the  work  is  the  originality 
with  which  the  author  has  contrived 
to  lend  new  interest  to  old  and  well- 
known  facts  by  placing  them  in  novel 
settings  and  giving  them  deeper  and 
more  pronounced  coloring. 


For  instance,  in  the  scenes  of  Christ's 
temptation  by  the  Devil  Mrs.  Rhone 
has  represented  the  tempter  as  being 
first  a  shepherd  who  had  witnessed  the 
announcement  of  Christ's  birth,  and, 
secondly  and  thirdly,  two  of  the  wise 
men  who  had  come  to  worship  the 
Child  from  afar. 

The  book  is  not  one  to  interest  ab- 
sorbingly from  the  start  to  finish ;  the 
story  element  is  not  sufficiently  in  evi- 
dence, but  it  is  a  clear,  unprejudiced 
exposition  of  the  chief  events  in  the 
Drama  of  the  World,  and  as  such  it 
deserves  a  respectful  greeting. 

:|c  sk  3|:  4(  3(c 

The  second  book,  "The  Gospel  of 
Judas  Iscariot,"  is  exceedingly  clever, 
both  in  design  and  execution.  It  is 
written  in  autobiographical  form, 
Judas  himself  being  the  narrator.  In 
an  attractive  and  entertaining  manner 
Iscariot  tells  the  story  of  his  life  from 
his  boyhood  up  to  the  betrayal.  Many 
incidents  in  his  personal  career,  inci- 
dents with  which  the  world  in  general. 
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is  not  familiar,  are  here  set  down  and 
the  character  of  the  man  himself  de- 
picted as  essentially  worldly,  though 
not  avaricious  and  not  treacherous,  as 
it  is  usually  pictured. 

Judas  attempts  to  exonerate  himself 
from  blame  in  the  betrayal,  arguing  it 
to  be  but  a  fulfillment  of  the  divine 
law  and  contending  that  it  was  an 
honor  to  him  to  be  the  chosen  one.  He 
is  convinced  of  a  high  place  in  Heaven, 
and  his  suicide  is  but  a  means  of  has- 
tening the  eternal  happiness.  Though 
we  are  somewhat  skeptical  concerning 
this  view  of  the  matter,  yet  the  novelty 
makes  it  worthy  consideration  and 
provides  us  with  a  premise  upon  which 
we  have  perhaps  never  before  worked. 

Still,  the  character  of  Judas  as  here 


presented,  introspectively,  is  in  nowise 
admirable,  and,  save  for  one  or  two 
slight  incidents,  does  not  inspire  us 
with  either  compassion  or  approval. 
The  egotism  of  the  man  is  too  evident 
to  permit  of  pity,  while  the  view  which 
he  takes  of  his  mission  is  one  not  easy 
to  accept. 

The  chief  failing  in  the  work  is  its 
atmosphere  of  modernity.  Mr.  Bald- 
win puts  prophecy  into  the  mouths  of 
his  characters  that  is  slightly  incon- 
gruous; he  gives  them  attributes  that 
do  not  usually  exist  in  people  associ- 
ated with  those  times  of  which  he 
writes.  But  on  the  whole  he  has  man- 
aged an  ingenious  tale,  original,  strik- 
ing and  colorful. 


AN  INTERESTING  PORTRAYAL  OF  JAMES  V  OF  SCOTLAND 


Mr.  Robert  Barr's  chief  character- 
istics are  masculinity  of  touch,  almost 
feminine  grace,  purity  and  tenderness 
commingled  with  boyish  enthusiasm, 
spontaneity  and  generally  permeating 
humor. 

**A  Prince  of  Good  Fellows,''  the 
new  volume  from  this  clever  writer's 
pen,  is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  al- 
though it  forms  such  a  complete  whole 
and  bears  so  manifestly  on  a  common 
subject  that  in  perusal  one  really  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  so  many  separate  tales. 

James  V  of  Scotland,  brave,  chival- 
rous, generous-hearted,  impulsive  and 
full  of  delightful  strategy,  with  a 
mania  for  wandering  about  his  king- 
dom incognito,  is  a  character  worthy 


the  role  of  hero  in  any  novel  or  drama, 
and  Mr.  Barr's  extended  knowledge 
of  new  and  interesting  incidents  in 
connection  with  the  life  of  this  youth- 
ful monarch,  his  knowledge  of  many 
small  events  which  are  here  so  enter- 
tainingly presented,  makes  it  impossi- 
ble not  to  enjoy  the  work  in  its  en- 
tirety. The  picture,  too,  of  Scottish 
life  represents  a  triumph  in  emphasis 
and  realism,  as  well  as  in  art,  for  Mr. 
Barr  has  distinctly  an  art  of  his  own; 
he  appeals  to  us,  he  awakens  our  sym- 
pathies, he  holds  us  throughout  his 
book,  while  the  charm  that  always  at- 
taches itself  to  tales  of  bonny  Scotland 
is  accentuated  by  his  rare  individuality 
of  mood  and  expression  and  his  per- 
sonal power  to  please. 


HEARTS  COURAGEOUS 


Unfortunately,  this  is  another  colo- 
nial tale.  But  for  that  fact,  we  might 
consider  it  one  of  the  best  novels  that 
have  appeared  during  the  past  six 
months.  As  it  is,  a  full  measure  of 
praise  may  be  accorded  "Hearts  Cour- 
ageous"  for   its   choice  of  theme,   its 


method  of  treatment,  its  execution  and 
its  splendid  characterization. 

Most  critics  consider  character- 
sketching  the  most  important  element 
in  a  novel.  The  work  that  contains 
people — people  actual,  alive,  and  inter- 
esting— is  the  work  that  will  make  the 
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strongest  appeal  to  readers  at  large,  it  rests  on  a  high  plane  morally,,  is 

There  fore /'Hearts    Courageous"  bids  lofty  in  tone  and  in  spirit,  is  true  to 

fair  tb  enjoy  a  widespread  popularity  the   best   instincts   of   the   race.      No 

inasmuch  as  it  presents  active,  soulful,  warped     personality,     but     a    nature 


"  COLONEL  TARLETON,  OF  THE  BRITISH  LEGION,  AT  YOUR  SERVICE  " 

From  "  Hearts  Courageous  " 


human  types  of  mankind.  Humanity  broad,  strong,  magnificently  propor- 
in  divers  guises  appears  in  this  clever  tioned,  created  Armand  and  the  beau- 
drama.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  va-  tiful  Anne ;  not  a  hardened  cynic,  scep- 
riety,  it  omits  the  vulgar  and  the  base ;  tical  of  man's  every  virtue,  but  a  wo- 
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man,  sympathetic  and  sweetly  human, 
conceived  and  penned  this  exquisite 
little  love-play. 

After  characterization  comes  con- 
struction and  invention.  Here,  too. 
Miss  Rives  has  made  her  powers  felt. 
She  has  worked  out  a  plot  replete  with 
incident,  with  novel  and  interesting 
situation  and  with  striking  culmina- 
tion of  action.  There  is  swiftness  of 
movement,  well-marked  development, 
with  now  and  then  a  truly  dramatic 
point  attained,  such  as  in  the  scene  of 
Armand's  betrayal. 

In  setting,  in  description  of  environ- 
ment and  in  the  placing  of  scenes  Miss 
Rives  has  achieved  a  most  commenda- 
ble success.  For  two  years,  we  are 
told,  she  has  been  making  a  thorough 
and  exhaustive  study  of  Revolutionary 
Philadelphia.  The  knowledge  thus 
acquired  has  served  her  most  admira- 


bly in  giving  a  forceful,  well-colored 
background  to  her  novel.  Philadel- 
phia in  '76  stands  before  us  in  vivid 
reality ;  the  excitement,  the  frantic  ex- 
citement of  July  4th,  when  "there  was 
tumult  in  the  city,  in  the  quaint  old 
Quaker  town,"  is  picturesquely  and 
emphatically  reproduced. 

"Clang!"  The  great  bell  in  the  dome 
above  spoke  suddenly. 

We  can  almost  hear  it  pealing  forth 
the  first  note  of  liberty. 

"Clang!" 

The  sound  rang  out  again,  and  with 
its  music  mixed  a  vast  roar  of  voices  that 
penetrated  from  the  streets.  "Clang!"  an- 
other brazen-throat  took  it  up,  and  "TThey 
sign!  They  si§:n!"  came  in  a  shout  that 
shook  the  buildmg. 

"Clash!    Clang!" 

All  the  steeples  in  Philadelphia  were 
shouting  to  one  another  now. 

The  great  sundering  was  accomplished 
That  hour  a  nation  was  bom — out  of  the 
clamor  of  bells,  out  of  the  hearts  of  men. 


THE  SUITORS  OF  YVONNE 


There  is  much  in  this  exciting  ro- 
mance to  remind  one  of  Stanley  Wey- 
man's  absorbing  French  tales.  Who- 
ever Rafael  Sabantini  may  be,  and  as 
yet  we  seem  unable  to  discover,  he  or 
she  has  the  "knack"  of  developing  stir- 
ring situations  and  of  producing  cli- 
maxes of  dynamic  forcefulness.  In 
form,  the  work  presents  but  little  orig- 
inality of  idea.  The  hero  is  another 
adventurer,  gifted  with  imusual  skill 
in  sword-play  and,  as  is  frequently  the 


case  in  tales  of  this  kind,  he  tells  his 
own  story.  His  exploits  are  indeed 
thrilling  and  sometimes  nigh  impossi- 
ble, yet  withal  he  possesses  a  fascinat- 
ing peisonality,  while  the  love  ston- 
that  forms  the  basis  of  the  story  is  full 
of  beauty  and  tenderness. 

The  author  writes  in  a  swift,  stnxig 
and  simple  style  that  admits  of  no  flag- 
ging in  interest  and  that  bears  the 
events  along  with  a  smoothness  and 
rapidity  altogether  irresistible. 


MISS  PETTICOATS 


Miss  Petticoats  herself,  the  proud, 
pretty  maiden  of  the  Harpoon,  the 
grandchild  of  the  sea,  the  countess  in 
reality,  is  the  one,  sole  excuse  for  the 
being  of  the  book  that  bears  Agatha 
Renier's  odd  but  attractive  pet  name. 

There  is  an  interesting  peculiarity 
connected  with  the  authorship  of  this 
small  romance.  Dwight  Tilton,  we 
learn,  is  but  a  pseudonym  chosen  by 
the  publishers  to  represent  two  modest 
Bostonian  newspaper  men,  who  are 
here  entering  the  fiction  field  for  the 


first  time,  and  whose  proper  identities 
have  not  as  yet  been  revealed.  That 
they  are  clever  men  we  doubt  not ;  the 
way  in  which  they  have  combined 
beauty,  vivacity  and  depth  of  soul  and 
from  the  composition  have  moulded  so 
winsome  a  girl  and  impelling  a  woman 
as  little  Miss  Petticoats  is  ample  proof 
of  the  fact.  Though  nothing  further 
be  accomplished  by  "Dwight  Tilton" 
for  the  world  of  the  novel,  yet  will  we 
remember  that  composite  perscmaht}' 
by  this,  that  it  has  created  a  heroine 
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"WITHIN  A  YEAR  Yt)U  WERE  ALL  I  HAD*' 


Frcm  "Miss  Petticoats" 


unique  and  charming,  one  worthy  con- 
templation and  deserving  sincerest  re- 
gard. 

We  are  not  particularly  impressed 
by  the  beginning  of  the  book.  The  cry 
of  the  mill  mob,  piteous  though  it  be, 
is  not  likely  to  greatly  prepossess  the 
general  reader.  Not  till  the  scarlet 
skirt  and  the  face  that  accompanies  it 
appear  upon  the  scene  do  we  become 


really  interested;  but  after  that  all  goes 
smooth,  straight  to  the  end. 

The  plot  is  clearly  defined,  but  not 
complicated  or  stuffed  with  events; 
now  and  then  an  overdose  of  detail 
renders  the  reading  of  some  several 
pages  irksome,  but,  taken  all  in  all,  the 
novel  is  commendably  executed,  with 
a  meritorious  degree  of  interest  and  a 
rather  skillful  method  of  characteriza- 
tion. 
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THE  FOOL 


The  "fool"  is  a  fool  that  is  not  a 
fool.  Indeed  so  human,  so  appealing 
does  he  prove  that  we  forgive  Mr. 
Carson  all  the  other  little  failings  and 
shortcomings  that  spread  themselves 
throughout  his  work. 

The  character  of  Hester  Blair  was 
the  only  warrant  for  Mr.  Carson's  con- 
tinuation in  the  field  of  novel  writing  ; 
by  virtue  of  his  delineation,  of  the 
"fool"  he  may  still  earn  a  small  meas- 
ure of  praise  from  the  wide  circle  of 
present-day  novel  readers.  The  plot  of 
the  present  tale,  the  general  methods 
and  the  characterization  as  a  whole,  can 
at  best  be  regarded  but  as  mediocre. 
The  style  employed  can  at  best  be  con- 
sidered but  crude  and  unfinished,  with 
amateur  written  in  almost  every  line. 
The  only  passages  worth  serious  con- 
templation are  a  few  of  the  meditations 
of  the  "fool"  himself.  Into  the  mouth 
of  this  erroneously  termed  creature 
the  author  has  placed  some  bits  of  truly 


wholesome,  beautiful  philosophy,  but 
the  effect  of  these  few  utterances  is 
quite  ''snuffed  out"  by,  first,  the  heart- 
lessness,  then  the  silliness  of  the  hero- 
ine and  the  treachery  and  weakness  of 
the  hero.  Nannie  is  a  poor  specimen  of 
girlhood,  and  speaks  ill  for  Mr.  Car- 
son's knowledge  of  the  sex.  Betty  is 
an  improvement,  but  insipid  even  at 
that.  The  writer  is  decidedly  more  at 
home  when  dealing  with  Uncle  Dave 
and  with  Lem. 

The  subject  is  badly  chosen.  The 
country  girl  with  stage  aspirations  is 
an  old  figure  in  the  annals  of  time ;  the 
city  villain  who  beguiles  her  has  be- 
come stereotyped.  Mr.  Carson's  most 
sensible  work  appears  when  he  kills 
them  both  off.  Better,  undoubtedly, 
than  "Hester  Blair"  is  the  piece  of 
work  in  the  aggregate,  but  the  better 
has  far  yet  to  reach  ere  it  in  any  de- 
gree reach  the  semblance  of  best. 


AMOR  VICTOR 


This  is  a  mean  between  "Ben  Hur" 
and  "Quo  Vadis,"  with  a  decided  lean- 
ing toward  the  latter.  Once  more  we 
are  afforded  a  view  of  the  vast  pano- 
rama of  Christian  persecution  in  those 
early  days  of  the  faith.  The  scenes 
are  laid  in  the  time  of  Domitian;  the 
places  are  Ephesus  and  Rome.  The 
drama  thus  environed  is  massive, 
startling,  blood-curdling — a  Vesuvius 
in  eruption.  The  pages  reek  with 
gore,  and  with  gross  and  awful  sensu- 
ality. From  their  pages  are  emitted 
the  long,  terrorized  screams  of  ruined 
women,  of  dying  martyrs ;  they  are  al- 
ternately illumined  with  the  beautiful 
faith  of  John,  the  implicit  trust  of  his 
followers,  and  darkened  with  the  lust 
of  the  Romans  and  with  that  malig- 
nant monstrosity  of  an  Emperor,  Do- 
mitian. Rome  in  the  worst  days  of 
her  degeneracy,  Rome  staggering  on 


down  to  destruction,  is  not  new  to  the 
pages  of  fiction.     The  doomed  citv  has 
been   forcibly  depicted  by  numerous 
authors.    It  is  sufficient  praise  to  say 
that  Mr.  Kenyon's  version  can  hold 
its  own  with  any  other  existent ;  while 
the  deeply-colored   love  story   is  not 
surpassed  even  by  that  of  Lyg^a  and 
.Vicinius,  and  the  latter  surely  is  a  less 
lovable  and  less  human  hero  than  is 
the  Parthian  Arsaces.     Arsaces  is  the 
mortal    Hercules;   he   is   all   passion, 
all    fire,    all    wonderful    magnetism! 
Hestia  is  the  pure  angel  spirit  of  the 
story,  the  lofty  soul  that  with  the  no- 
bility of  John  lends  the  throbbing  re- 
ligious   element    to    the    work.    The 
Greek  Aria  is  the  ideal  heroine,  the 
woman  of  the  novel.   The  whole  is  a 
piece  of  tapestry  woven  in  startling 
colors — impressive,  vivid,  and  effect- 
ive. 
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IN  THE  EAGLE'S  TALONS 


Yet  another  crime,  or  attempt  at 
crime,  is  now  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  First  Consul  of  France,  than  whom 
no  other  character  of  history  or  fiction, 
it  is  admitted,  can  have  had  more,  or 
more  contradictory,  estimates  placed 
upon  his  character  and  deeds.  This 
time  it  is  Sheppard  Stevens  who  en- 
lig^htens  us  with  a  conception  of  the 
Man  of  Destiny,  hardly  a  new  concep- 
tion, indeed,  but  one  in  the  nature  of 
corroborative  testimony— of  Napoleon 
the  lover,  the  pursuer  and  devourer  of 
women.  It  is  not  a  pretty  picture,  but 
it  forms  the  theme  that  gives  title 
to  this  book.  However,  though,  this 
phase  of  the  story  is  predominant  in 
the  name  the  novel  bears,  yet  there 
is  another  phase,  more  pleasing,  less 
familiar,  that  occupies  a  large  part  of 
the  book,  and  portrays  a  delicate,  a 
quite  idyllic  little  love-tale.  The  slen- 
der thread  that  joins  the  two  fabrics  of 
the  novel  is  one  of  relationship,  in  this 
wise:  Louis  Lafreniere,  coureur  de 
bois,  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  de- 
scendant of  a  pre-revolutionary  noble 
house   of   France,   quarrels   with   his 


dainty  and  most  elusive  sweetheart, 
and  as  a  fillip  to  that  natural  depres- 
sion of  spirit  commonly  known  to  over- 
take young  men  at  such  trying  crises 
of  their  career,  journeys  to  France  in 
search  of  his  cousin  Adrienne,  a  fair 
young  woman  bereft  by  the  revolution 
of  her  mother  and  friends,  and  im- 
poverished by  the  levelling  process 
then  under  way  in  regenerated  France. 
Louis  not  only  finds  his  cousin,  but  is 
the  means  of  rescuing  her  from  the 
talons  of  the  **Eagle,"  who  behaves 
himself  in  a  fashion  most  unbecoming 
a  royal  Bird.  Adrienne  returns  with 
her  cousin  to  Louisiana,  where  a  recon- 
ciliation is  effected  between  the  long- 
ing lover  and  his  now  less  tryingly  co- 
quettish lass,  and  the  tale  ends  mer- 
rily,— even  if  poor  Adrienne  does  seem 
to  be  receiving  scant  recompense  for 
her  uncomfortable  experiences.  As  a 
piece  of  writing,  the  book  is  worth  the 
perusal ;  if  only  for  the  witchery  of  the 
love  scenes  between  Lafreniere  and  his 
shy  Marie,  which  are  not  unlike  water- 
colors  in  the  lightness  and  tenderness 
of  their  love  and  touch.       H.  T,  P. 


LAFITTE  OF  LOUISIANA. 


This  is  a  swiftly-moving  tale  that 
centres  about  Jean  Lafitte  and  his 
unique  and  adventurous  life  during 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  War  of 
1812.  The  unusual  love  that  existed 
in  the  heart  of  this  noble  Frenchman 
from  childhood  on  through  life  for 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  forms  an  inter- 
esting fact  upon  which  to  hinge  a  ro- 
mantic story. 

The  scenes  are  lai^  in  France,  Lou- 


isiana and  the  island  of  Martinique, 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  latter  are 
most  timely  in  view  of  the  recent  de- 
struction that  has  brought  Martinique 
to  the  front  in  the  drama  of  the  world. 
Miss  Devereux  is  a  clever  writer,  sure 
of  her  historical  data  and  gifted  with 
facility  of  expression.  Her  book  has 
a  true  French  air  and  evinces  vivid- 
ness of  imagery  and  emphasis  of  re- 
ality. 


THE  COURAGE  OF  CONVICTION 


Herein  are  depicted  two  opposite 
types  of  man.  Gordon  Wise  is  the 
talented  musician  who  forgoes  his 
musical  ambitions  to  the  winning  of  a 
fortune;  Paul  Hemming  is  the  gifted 
artist  who,  with  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  sacrifices  wealth  and  pros- 


pects to  become  a  devotee  of  his 
chosen  art.  How  money-getting  per- 
verts the  character  and  stifles  love  and 
domestic  happiness  forms  the  chief 
theme  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  managed  a  careful 
presentation  and  delineation  of  charac- 
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ter ;  he  has  deduced  more  than  one  ex- 
cellent lesson  from  the  collected  ma- 
terials. The  value  of  a  lofty  aim,  and 
of  the  stability  of  purpose  to  carry  one 
upward  to  it,  is  strikingly  shown.  The 
loss  of  that  aim,  the  absence  of  that 
persevering  power,  bring  inevitable  un- 
happiness;  the  retaining  them  means 
lasting  joy.     "Hold  fast  to  that  which 


thou  hast,"  saith  the  preacher.  Ah! 
if  Gordon  Wise  had  but  obeyed  that 
admonition  how  many  years  of  intens- 
est  sorrow  would  have  been  spared  the 
beautiful  woman  who  shared  his  life! 
The  book  is  a  clear,  accurate  picture 
of  New  York  life  and  society.  It  is 
one  of  the  American  novels. 


THE  RUSSELLS  IN   CHICAGO 


This  clever  and  amusing  tale  has 
just  been  concluded  in  the  "Ladies' 
Home  Journal,"  and  now  appears  in 
book  form.    Though  hardly  a  brilliant 


story,  yet  it  possesses  a  commendable 
degree  of  merit  in  plot,  characteriza- 
tion and  general  literary  expression. 
The  mistakes  of  a  cold  Boston  woman, 


'SHE  WILL  NEVER  FORGET  HER  FATHERS  PERPLEXED  LOOK  " 

From  "The  Russells  In  Chicago" 
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introduced  in  the  warmth  of  Chi- 
cagoan  society,  her  failure  to  adapt 
herself  to  her  surroundings  until 
brought  to  a  sudden  realization  of  the 
loss  of  her  husband's   love  and  her 


speedy  measures  to  recover  this  last, 
with  ultimate  success,  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  situations  and  scenes  of  a 
highly  interesting  order. 


THE  CRIMSON  CRYPTOGRAM 


This  is  another  of  Mr.  Fergus 
Hume's  well-known  mystery  tales,  and 
it  presents  some  fresh,  original  touches 
that  make  it  wholly  delightful  to  the 
lover  of  intricate  detective  stories  with 
thrilling  plots. 

Mr.  Hume's  work  has  a  dime-novel 
air  that  baffles  the  reader  who  seeks 
only  for  fiction  on  an  elevated  plane, 


but  it  has  also  a  power  and  grasp  of 
interest  that  obliterates  all  other  con- 
siderations and  impels  close,  uninter- 
rupted perusal.  ''The  Crimson  Crypto- 
gram" consists  of  a  labyrinthine  plot, 
cleverly  worked  out  and  culminating 
in  a  pretty  love  story  that  makes  for- 
givable the  sensational  character  of  the 
main  portion  of  the  book. 


THOSE  BLACK  DIAMOND  MEN 

At  this  opportune  moment  Wm.  F.  ically  portraying  the  life  of  the  anthra- 
Gibbons  publishes  his  new  book,  cite  coal  miner  with  all  its  perils  and 
"Those  Black  Diamond  Men,"  graph-     hardships.     The  book  is  not  sensa- 


From  "ThoM  Black  Diamond  Man' 
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tional,  but  gives  us  a  startling,  realistic 
picture  of  the  lives  of  these  men  of 
every  race  and  clime,  who  spend  their 
days  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  in 
order  that  they  may  obtain  the  ordi- 
nary necessities  of  life.  When  the 
coal  mining  industry  began  to  thrive 
vast  hordes  of  foreigners  flowed  into 
the  coal  regions,  and  English  became 
an  almost  unknown  tongue  in  the 
streets  of  the  straggling  towns,  where 
rival  nationalities  had  their  "Little 
Italics,"  New  Hungaries,"  etc. 

Among  this  cosmopolitan  popula- 
tion the  moral  need  was  even  greater 
than  the  physical.  Freed  from  the 
restraints  of  strong  paternal  govern- 
ments, the  impulse  of  the  peasant  pop- 
ulation ran  to  license.  Liberty  was 
threatened  with  anarchy,  the  laws  were 
held  in  contempt,  and,  as  Mr.  Gibbons 
puts  it,  "The  lawlessness  of  Klondike 
prevailed  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian 
civilization."  This  many-sided  life, 
the  author,  after  fifteen  years'  experi- 
ence among  the  heterogeneous  people, 
has  depicted  with  great  insight  and 
dramatic  power,  and  at  the  present 
time,  when  these  very  men  are  battling 


against  their  oppressors,  the  book  can- 
not fail  to  attract  wide  attention,  and 
will  without  doubt  be  a  revelation  to 
many.  R.  C. 


W.  F.  GIBBONS 


A  NOVEL  THAT  IS  FRAGRANT  WITH  THE  PINES 


"Myra  of  the  Pines"  is  a  complete 
and  agreeable  surprise.  Our  keen  dis- 
appointment in  Mr.  Viele  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  '*The  Last  of  the  Knicker- 
bockers" is  amply  compensated  in  the 
delight  that  cannot  but  be  experienced 
during  the  perusal  ot  this  latest  vol- 
umn.  To  begin  with,  the  entire  atmos- 
phere of  the  work  has  a  freshness,  a 
delicacy  and  daintiness  that  must  needs 
appeal  to  any  lover  of  the  beautiful. 
The  scenes  are  laid  in  a  pine  forest, 
and  every  page  is  redolent  with  the 
agreeable  and  fascinating  odor.  The 
vast  woodland  of  tall  and  ancient  trees, 
the  soft,  smooth  carpet  of  shining 
needles  interspersed  with  cones,  the 
huts  nestled  snuglv  down  within  the 
pleasant  shadows,  the  bright,  witty 
girl  who  flits  here  and  there  like  a 
playful  sunbeam,  the  impractical,  po- 


etic mother  and  the  dreamy,  scientific 
father — surely  the  whole  forms  a  pic- 
ture worthy  the  most  skillful  painter's 
brush. 

And  Mr.  \"iele  has  proved  himself 
quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  Not  only 
has  he  drawn  with  clever,  persuasive 
strokes  and  filled  in  with  harmonious, 
appropriate  color  the  scenes  upon  the 
canvas,  but  he  has  breathed  upon  it  all 
a  spirit,  an  all-perv'ading  spirit,  that 
sighs  with  the  winds  in  the  pine-tops, 
that  rustles  with  the  tread  of  light  feet 
on  the  woodland  needles,  that  throbs 
with  the  soul  of  man,  thus  nobly,  thus 
beautifully  environed. 

There  are  no  subtle,  psychological 
problems  presented,  no  intricate  char- 
acterizations:  the  people  in  the  little 
drama  are  diverse  in  attributes,  but  in 
nowise  extraordinary^ or  complicated. 
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They  inspire  us  with  simple  pleasure; 
they  do  not  call  upon  our  best  thought 
faculties  to  interpret  them.  In  fact,  the 
book,  taken  generally,  is  pure,  poetic 


and  replete  with  charm,  and  to  those 
who  read  for  recreation  it  will  prove 
one  of  the  most  acceptable  stories  of 
the  season. 


OLDFIELD 


This  neighborhood  story  is  too 
dainty  a  bit  of  work  to  be  classified 
chronologically  with  the  growing  rem- 
iniscent fiction  of  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century;  it  is  literature,  as  "Our 
Village"  is  literature,  and,  in  its  own 
way,  the  "Window  in  Thrums."  Nor 
is  it  all  daintiness,  all  pastel  and  fragile 
old  china,  for  there  is  strength  in  it  as 
well,  the  deep  strength  of  character, 
the  tempering  and  purifying  of  man 
by  the  fires  of  life,  which  bum  in  the 
quiet  old  village  as  steadily,  if  with  far 
less  crackle,  as  in  the  busy  marts  of 
man. 

Miss  Judy  is  a  permanent  addition 
to  the  gallery  of  portraits  of  prim,  old- 
fashioned,  adorable  old  maiden  ladies 
known  to  Anglo-Saxon  fiction,  just  a 
bit  amusing  in  the  eyes  of  a  younger 
generation,  but  of  too  fine  a  flower  of 
womanhood,  the  perfected  result  of  an 
older  social  system  and  older  social 
ideals,  to  be  denied  indulgent  affection 
and  respect,  they  are  so  dependent  in 
their  pathetic  self-reliance,  so  brave  in 
their  little  battle  of  life, 

The  ruin  the  Civil  War  brought  to 
the  South  gave  this  character  a  place 
in  American  literature;  New  England 
has  known  and  appreciated  her,  and 
the  older  England  across  the  sea. 
French  artists  have  done  homage  to 
her  qualities  with  all  the  resources  of 
their  graceful  skill;  the  sentimental 
German  heart  has  enshrined  her.  She 
lives  in  "Oldfield, '  the  most  lovable. 


but  not  the  only  character  of  a  quiet 
neighborhood,  for  it  is  the  g^eat  merit 
of  this  book  that  all  the  neighbors  it 
portrays  are  worth  knowing,  clearly 
individualized,  presenting  life  in  its 
many  phases  on  the  miniature  stage  of 
a  Kentucky  village  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

First  the  players,  then  the  play.  The 
early  chapters  of  this  book  are  neces- 
sarily somewhat  in  the  nature  of  short 
character  studies,  but  gradually  their 
connection  becomes  perceptible,  the 
thread  grows  stronger,  the  interest 
widens  and  deepens — ^the  depth  is  true 
strength,  in  the  Judge — and,  while  the 
admirable  character  studies  are  carried 
on  with  undistracted  insight,  the  read- 
er has  the  additional  interest  of  a 
"story."  There  were  poor  gentlefolk 
in  the  South  before  the  war;  of  these 
are  the  people  in  this  book,  children 
and  grandchildren  of  Revolutionary 
sires,  whom  Virginia  sent  forth  to  set- 
tle the  wilderness  of  Kentucky. 

An  old  world  story,  this,  of  a  quiet 
comer  of  the  New  before  it  took  its 
flight,  a  good  story  to  read,  with  peo- 
ple in  it  whom  to  know  and  to  under- 
stand means  to  be  a  little  better,  and 
certainly  a  little  wiser,  than  before.  And 
on  account  of  its  fine,  mellow  quality 
we  readily  forgive  the  book  a  certain 
leisureliness  of  narrative,  a  seriousness 
that  never  relaxes  into  the  sparkle  of 
humor. 

—.V.  Y.  Mail  and  Express. 
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SUMMER 
POETS 


Poems   by  Robert  Underwood  Johnson— The    HERBaXACB 
AND  Random  Verses — ^Armageddon. 


The  poets  come  not  in  strong  num- 
bers during  these  warm  days  in  late 
June.  Only  three  small  books  of  verse 
have  found  their  way  on  this  month's 
lists.  Of  these  the  poems  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Underwood  Johnson  are  perhaps 
the  most  significant.  They  come  ar- 
rayed in  such  guise  as  attests  to  the 
commendable  taste  of  the  printer,  and 
the  daintiness  of  the  cover  is  in  nowise 
greater  than  the  daintiness  which 
characterizes  the  songs  within. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a  poet.  Sometimes, 
'tis  true,  he  is  forced  to  strain  his 
capabilities ;  for  instance,  when  becom- 
ing too  ambitious  he  takes  up  a  sub- 
ject that  promises  a  popular  hearing 
rather  than  affords  an  opportunity  for 
giving  play  to  his  own  thought.  When 
writing  of  the  works  of  Emerson  or 
Browning  we  note  the  evident  effort 
that  has  been  expended  upon  the  com- 
position, and  we  realize  an  artificiality 
that  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Johnson's  in- 
trinsic qualities. 

The  volume  now  under  consider- 
ation contains  the  best  poems  from 
the  author's  two  former  books,  **The 
Winter  Hour"  and  '*Songs  of  Lib- 
erty," together  with  numerous  other 
verses  now  appearing  for  the  first  time. 
In  passing  through  these  various 
poems,  whose  wide  range  of  theme 
evinces  unusual  versatility  on  the  part 
of  the  writer,  we  become  convinced 
that  the  best  work  is  contained  under 
the  head,  "Poems  of  Heart  and  Soul." 
In  this  section  Mr.  Johnson  displays 
his  characteristic  mastery  of  technique, 
simplicity  and  charm  of  style  and  wide 
scholarly  knowledge.  But  more  im- 
portant than  this,  he  displays  that 
which  is  missing  in  many  other  por- 
tions of  his  work,  namely,  complete 
sincerity  of  feeling,  and  a  throb  of  soul 
power  that  illumines  every  line. 


Listen : — 

Who    longs    for   music   merely    longs    for 

love. 

For  Love  is  music,  and  no  minstrel  needs, 

Save  his  own  sigh  to  breath   upon  the 

reeds 

From  heart  too  full,  and — like  the  adoring 

dove 
That  cooes  all  day  the  darling  nest  above, 

Content  if  hour  so  happy  hour  succeeds— 
Nor  morning's  song,  nor  noon's  rich  silence, 

heeds, 
Nor  the  old  mysterious  evening  whispers  of. 

But  when  the  voice  is  echoless,  the  hand 
Long  empty,  then,  O  wedded  harp  and 

flute. 
Remind  us  Love's  eternal,  not  Time's  toy. 
O,  vial,  at  whose  brink  of  pain  we  stand, 
Love  in  thy  muted  anguish  is  not  mute, 
But   thrills   with   memory's   new- remem- 
bered joy. 

And  again — 

Thou   seekest,   "Where   is   Heaven?"    Ob, 
Love,  'tis  where 
Thou  shalt  be,  though  thou  be  in  hell. 
"And  what  is  hell?"    O,  darling,  't  were 
to  dwell 
In  highest  heaven  and  thou  not  there. 

The  remaining  two  volumes  of  verse 
are  *'The  Hermitage  and  Random 
Verses,"  by  Dayton  Ervin,  and  "Ar- 
mageddon," by  Valentine  Brown.  The 
first  comprises  some  thirty-five  short 
poems  on  various  topics.  A  number  of 
these  are  lofty  in  conception  and  musi- 
cal in  expression.  A  few  are  weak, 
another  few  are  merely  prose  dressed 
up  in  meter.  "The  Man  Without  the 
Hoe"  is  a  kind  of  antipode  to  Mr. 
Markham's  "The  Man  With  the 
Hoe,"  with  an  entire  lack  of  the  force, 
intensity  and  prophetic  utterance 
which  belong  so  essentially  to  the  lat- 
ter. 

"Armageddon"  is  an  epic  that  be- 
trays the  influence  of  Milton  and,  to 
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some  degree,  evinces  a  similarity  to 
Ovid.  For  so  pretentious  a  theme  and 
style  the  poem  really  deserves  com- 
mendation; it  is  high-spirited,  even 
vast  in  tone,  and  while  it  falls  far  short 


of  the  magic  touch  of  the  great  blind 
poet's  genius,  yet  it  maintains  a  dig- 
nity, a  measured  tread  throughout, 
that  speak  at  least  of  talent  on  the  part 
of  the  composer. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Rbminiscbnces  of  a  Dramatic  Critic— George  Ewot— The 


AND  HISTORY     ^^®  Napoleon— Spanish  Life— The  Scotch-Irish. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  DRAMATIC  CRITIC 


The  general  public  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  disappointed  in  Mr.  Austin 
Clapp*s  book  of  "Reminiscences."  The 
popular  belief  that  the  newspaper  critic 
enjoys  an  enviable  intimacy  with  ac- 
tors and  theatre  life  will  lead  many  to 
anticipate  an  Olympian  feast  of  pleas- 
ant and  amusing  anecdotes,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Mr.  Clapp  has  never  in- 
dulged in  close  acquaintanceship  with 
players,  and  in  consequence  his  work 
is  more  that  of  a  spectator  who  has 
viewed  with  impartiality  from  among 
the  audience  than  that  of  a  frequenter 
of  the  greenroom. 

In  truth,  this  fact  makes  his  work 
all  the  more  valuable,  inasmuch  as  we 
obtain  an  unprejudiced  view  from  one 
to  whom  dramatic  criticism  is  not  a 
mere  personal  opinion  modified  by 
blind  idolatry  of  the  subject,  but  to 
whom  it  is  an  art,  an  art  that  discrimi- 
nates vipoi^  the  finest,  most  subtle 
points,  an  art  that  admits  of  the  escape 
of  no  detail  of  correct  pronunciation, 
enunciation,  voice  production,  gesture 
or  of  facial  expression. 

The  work  deals  mostly  with  actors 
now  dead,  and  for  this  reason  the 
seeker  for  an  interpreter  of  current 
dramatic  life  will  find  nothing  in  it  to 
satisfy  him.  Vivid  and  complete  as 
are  the  pictures  given  of  William  War- 
ren, J.  L.  Toole,  C.  J.  Mathews,  the 
elder  Sothem,  Salvini,  Booth,  and 
Adelaide  Neilson,  together  with  nu- 
merous others,  yet  the  intense  interest 
that  the  present-day  theatre-goer  at- 
taches to  contemporary  favorites  is 
lacking,  and  the  entire  book  is  adapted 


more  to  the  pleasure  of  the  serious 
contemplator  of  dramatic  art.  The 
chapter  on  Henry  Irving  is  particular- 
ly fine,  although  particularly  severe  as 
well. 

Mr.  Irving,  as  has  been  succinctly  said, 
can  "neither  walk  nor  talk."  Amazing  para- 
dox— of  which  "the  time"  now  "gives 
proof" — ^that  the  most  successful  and  culti- 
vated of  English  actors  should  not  have  mas- 
tered the  rudiments  of  his  art!  Whatever 
the  explanation  or  apology  there  may 
be,  the  fact  remains,  and  its  enormity  can- 
not be  gainsaid.  He  has  been  on  the  stage 
the  larger  part  of  his  life,  and  yet  he  has 
not  learned  how  to  sit,  stand  or  move  with 
the  ease,  repose,  vigor  and  grace  which  are 
by  turns  or  all  tosrether  appropriate  to  at- 
titude or  action ;  and,  worse  even  than  this, 
he  does  not  know  how  to  speak  his  own 
language.  He  has  many  lucid  intervals  of 
elegant  motion  and  pure  speech — trebly 
exasperating  as  a  demonstration  that  his 
faults  are  not  the  consequence  of  utter 
physical  incapacity — ^but  he  can  never  be 
quite  trusted  with  his  legs,  his  shoulders  or 
his  tongue  for  five  consecutive  minutes. 
His  ungracefulness  is  bad,  but,  as  was  just 
now  implied,  it  is  a  venial  fault  in  compari- 
son with  his  atrocious  enunciation.  If  there 
were  such  a  crime  as  lingua-matricide,  Mr. 
Irving  would  have  suffered  its  extreme 
penalty  long  ago;  for  night  after  night  he 
has  done  foul  murder  upon  his  mother 
tongue, 

which  is  a  clever  and  unique  way  of 
discussing  Mr.  Irving's  numerous 
mannerisms. 

Mr.  Clapp  has  written  in  a  terse,  clear 
style  suited  to  the  critical  and  thought- 
ful mind;  he  is  succinct  and,  though 
by  no  means  exhaustive,  is  sufficiency 
copious  to  produce  an  entirely  satis- 
factory effect. 
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GEORGE  ELIOT 


This  book,  small  in  proportion  to 
most  volumes  of  its  kind,  constitutes 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  contribution  to 
the  "English  Men  of  Letters"  series, 
edited  by  John  Morley.  Biographies 
and  works  of  criticism  written  in  a 
concise,  compact  form,  yet  covering 
fully  the  chief  and  essential  points, 
comprise  a  portion  of  modem  litera- 
ture that  under  present  circumstances 
can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with.  Now, 
when  the  public  has  become  a  reading 
public,  now  when  literature  past  and 
present  has  become  the  province  not  of 
the  scholar  merely,  but  of  the  laity  as 
well,  these  works  that  familiarize  the 
reader  with  the  incidents  of  the  life 
proper  and  with  that  more  subtle  and 
elusive  subject,  the  personality  of  a 
great  author,  are  both  acceptable  and 
in  demand.  Wherefore,  this  series, 
which  gives  into  the  hands  of  learned, 
well-read,  cultured  men  the  task  of 
taking  up,  one  by  one,  the  various 
English  writers  of  note. 

"George  Eliot"  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  work  that  has  been  done,  and  we 
hope  that  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
work  yet  to  be  done.  Mr.  Stephen,  as 
always,  has  been  clear,  systematic  and 
brief  as  possible,  authentic,  unpreju- 
dicedly critical  and  in  completest  sym- 
pathy with  his  subject.  The  early  life 
of  Marion  Evans  is  concisely  told ;  the 
middle  and  later  life  is  related  with 


rare  insight  into  the  soul  of  the  wom- 
an, that  woman,  so  masculine  in  her 
endowments.  To  each  of  her  greatest 
works  a  chapter  has  been  devoted,  and 
here  Mr.  Stephen  has  displayed  best 
his  exquisite  judgment  and  critical 
faculty.  Working  on  the  premise  that 
the  works  of  George  Eliot  are  synony- 
mous with  the  character  of  the  writer, 
that  from  an  earnest,  exhaustive  con- 
templation of  the  novels  can  be  gained 
a  dear  picture  of  the  woman  and  her 
attributes,  Mr.  Stephen  has  dived  deep- 
ly into  the  deep  recesses  of  "Adam 
Bede,"  "Romola,"  "Daniel  Deronda" 
and  the  rest,  and  from  the  results  of 
his  research  deduced  the  inmost  per- 
sonality of  the  author.  Then  briefly 
glancing  at  the  events  and  phases  in 
the  unique  private  and  domestic  life 
of  this  most  unique  of  women,  Mr. 
Stephen  rounds  out  his  figure  until  we 
have  George  Eliot  in  life-like  propor- 
tions before  us,  even  to  the  power  and 
influence  of  that  magnetic  force  that, 
generated  in  her  vast  spirit,  must  have 
emanated  from  her  person.  When  fin- 
ished the  work  we  experience  a  feeling 
of  complete  satisfaction — satisfaction 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  contents,  with 
the  style  of  the  writer  and  with  the 
valuable  results  and  pleasure  of  pe- 
rusal. We  are  justified  in  waiting 
eagerly  for  the  next  volume  in  this 
valuable  series. 


THE  TRUE  NAPOLEON 


In  his  preface  to  "The  True  Napo- 
leon," Mr.  Charles  Josselyn  sufficiently 
indicates  the  object  and  scope  of  his 
book:  "It  is  not  my  purpose,"  he  says, 
"to  write  a  life  of  Napoleon ;  this  vol- 
ume is  simply  a  compilation  of  anec- 
dotes and  opinion  incident  to  himself 
and  his  times,  and,  like  J.  T.  Headley, 
author  of  'Napoleon  and  His  Mar- 
shals,' I  pretend  to  no  originality  ex- 
cept that,  like  him,  I  have  grouped 
what  I  believe  to  be  interesting  facts 
already  given  to  the  world  and  have 
used  without  any  hesitation  any  reli- 


able author  that  could  help  me."  Fur- 
ther on  Mr.  Josselyn,  while  admitting 
the  blots  on  the  'scutcheon,  says  that 
it  is  his  object  solely  "to  present  the 
pleasant  and  noble  side  of  Napoleon's 
character."  This  is  rather  at  variance 
with  the  title.  If  we  are  to  know  the 
"true"  Napoleon,  we  must  have  the 
bad  and  the  good  without  suppression 
or  extenuation,  and  Bonaparte  is  far 
too  complex  a  subject  to  be  studied 
from  one  point  of  view  only.  But 
whatever  his  intention,  Mr.  Josselyn 
has  admitted  into  the  body  of  his  book 
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quotations  from  original  authors  which 
show  forth  the  freakish,  and,  at  times, 
unlovely  traits  which  the  Emperor  un- 
doubtedly possessed.  It  is  from  these 
striking  contemporary  pictures  that  we 
get  a  ^tter  account  ol  the  personality 
and  habits  of  the  hero  of  Austerlitz 
and  the  founder  of  the  First  Empire 
than  we  possess  of  any  of  the  illus- 
trious men  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Josselyn  has  worthily  filled  the 
office  of  compiler.  Such  an  office  is 
usually  looked  upon  as  an  humble  one ; 
but  to  sift  out  and  arrange  thousands 
of  facts  requires  more  than  mere  pa- 


tience and  industry;  it  means  intelli- 
gence, a  sense  of  proportion  and  power 
of  combination,  especially  when  the 
book  is  intended  for  the  general  reader. 
The  present  volume,  however,  has  a 
definite  place  to  fill.  It  will  be  useful 
to  those  who,  while  desiring  to  know 
something  of  Napoleon,  have  not  the 
time  or  inclination  to  read  the  large 
biographies.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  printer's  art,  is  bound  with  ex- 
cellent taste,  and  the  illustrations  are 
superbly  done.  The  artistic  features 
will  make  the  book  a  notable  addition 
to  the  library.  A,S.  H. 


SPANISH  LIFE  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 


"Our  European  Neighbors"  series 
has  proved  a  most  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful one.  Thus  far  each  volume 
has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  a  comprehensive  and  con- 
cise picture  of  life  in  the  various  na- 
tions of  Europe,  ancient,  mediaeval  and 
modem. 

The  present  volume,  penned  by  Mr. 
Louis  Higgins,  is  written  in  a  clever, 
chatty  style  that  at  once  captivates  the 
reader  and  gives  him  a  deal  of  valuable 
information  in  a  form  so  attractive  as 
to  lose  all  semblance  of  dryness  or  te- 
dium. Spain,  as  a  land  holding  forth 
the  very  cream  of  scenic  charm  and 
beauty,  is  a  comparatively  new  discov- 


ery to  the  ordinary  traveller.  There- 
fore, the  country  and  its  people  are  less 
known  to  the  world  than  are  the  cotin- 
try  and  people  of  any  other  of  its  near- 
by neighbors,  which  fact  makes  this 
small  book  of  Mr.  Higgins'  especially 
worthy  of  acceptance. 

In  it  are  set  forth  the  main  topo- 
graphical features  of  the  land  in  pas- 
sages of  rare  description,  while  the 
peasants  and  the  townsfolk  are  por- 
trayed in  vivid  colois. 

A  chapter  on  Portugal  by  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Street  furnishes  an  additional 
feature  to  the  work,  making  it  one  of 
goodly  interest  and  of  no  mean  worth. 


THE  SCOTCH-IRISH 


These  two  volumes  testify  at  least  to 
the  author's  loyalty  to  his  own  ances- 
try, even  though  they  may  excite  con- 
troversy concerning  the  large  claims 
he  makes  for  the  influence  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  and  their  descendants  in 
the  United  States  and  its  government. 

Numerically,  the  people  of  the  Scot- 
tish race  bom  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
comprised  about  **one-fifth  of  the  total 
white  population  of  the  American  col- 
onies at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. They  furnished,"  Mr.  Hanna 
continues,  "more  than  one-fourth  of 
Washington's  generals  and  more  than 


one-half  of  the  leading  officers  of  the 
Civil  War  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  a 
large  proportion  of  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  countrv  since  1776,  includ- 
ing one-half  the  Presidents,  a  majority 
of  the  great  editors,  three-fourths  of 
the  great  inventors  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  judiciary  of  the  federal 
courts." 

Upon  these  statistics  the  author  pro- 
ceeds in  the  first  part  of  the  work  to 
give  a  general  outline  of  the  part  taken 
by  men  of  Scottish  descent  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  politics  and  affairs, 
and  to  establish  his  conclusions  that 
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liberty  of  speech  and  conscience  was 
definitely  accomplished  within  the  col- 
onies by  men  of  Scottish  blood  and 
faith. 

But  original  as  these  theories  may 
be,  they  form  but  a  small  part  of  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Hanna's  volumes.  The 
close  and  careful  study  of  Scottish 
oiigins  and  history,  the  religions  and 
social  factors  of  an  early  date  derived 
from  the  chief  contemporary  records 
of  the  period,  and  finally  the  account 


of  the  emigration  and  settlemait  of 
the  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  seaboard  colonies,  and  nota- 
bly in  Western  Pennsylvania,  are  the 
features  which  give  Mr.  Hanna's  work 
a  peculiar  interest  to  the  historical  stu- 
dent and  the  general  reader,  who  may 
also  be  enabled  to  trace  his  own  de- 
scent from  this  sturdy  race  through 
one  of  the  many  thousand  names  pre- 
sented in  the  complete  index  given. 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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PRIMITIVE  SEMITIC  RELIGION 


Professor  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss,  of 
the  chair  of  Old  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Interpretation  in  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  sets  out  with  a 
theory  to  maintain  that  among  the 
modem  Arabs  and  Syrians  are  to  be 
found  "the  sources  of  primitive  Sem- 
itic religion."  In  the  pursuit  of  facts, 
he  spent  three  years  in  journeying 
through  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and 
the  Sinaitic  Peninsula.  Before  all  this, 
in  preparation  for  his  duties  as  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  Bible,  he  had  spent 
four  years  in  study  under  the  direction 
of  the  eminent  scholar,  the  late  Profes- 
sor Franz  Delitzsch. 

The  book  which  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  professor's  special  investigations 
IS  entitled  ''Primitive  Semitic  Religion 
To-day."  It  cannot  fail  to  interest 
students  of  origins,  as  well  as  those 
who  do  not  care  to  carry  their  research- 
es further  than  the  usages  connected 
with  the  Jewish  religion  as  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament.  It  contains  a  de- 
scription of  many  customs  of  these  sim- 
ple, primitive  peoples  which  have  come 
down  from  the  most  antique  times.  Our 
guarantee  for  this  must  be  the  "tenac- 


ity with  which  the  Oriental  mind,  if 
left  to  itself,  holds  that  which  has  al- 
ways been."  Civilization  has  as  yet 
affected  these  Arabs  and  Syrians  but 
slightly,  if  at  all,  and  so  the  deductions 
are  that  the  superstitions,  the  customs 
and  practices  prevailing  among  them 
have  come  down  from  time  immemo- 
rial. These  embrace  their  conceptions 
of  God,  and  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween God  and  man ;  the  idea  of  sacri- 
fice— its  institutions,  significance  and 
place;  high  places  and  sacred  shrines, 
vows,  festivals,  priests  and  *'holy 
men." 

The  book  is  very  fully  illustrated, 
and  several  appendices  add  to  its  inter- 
est. More  than  one  allusion  is  made 
to  Dr.  Henry  Clay  TrumbulPs  mono- 
graphs of  Eastern  travel  and  Biblical 
research.  Notwithstanding  the  un- 
questionable value  of  the  information 
stored  between  the  covers  of  this  book, 
the  crude  literary  style,  the  ill-digested 
matter,  the  frequent  repetitions,  de- 
tract in  no  small  degree  from  the  inter- 
est which  naturally  belongs  to  the  sub- 
ject, c.  r. 
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THE  BOER  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM. 


To  the  increasing  literature  of  the 
South  African  conflict,  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt  adds  a  volume  under  the  above 
title.  Mr.  Davitt  is  best  known  by  his 
connection  with  the  Irish  Land 
League,  and  as  a  bitter  antagonist  of 
the  British  Government.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Boer  war  he  resigned 
his  seat  in  Parliament  and  went  to 
South  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  conditions  there.  Nearly  all 
of  the  material  of  this  book  was  col- 
lected and  practically  written  on  the 
spot.  Hence  the  author  speaks  in 
many  places  as  an  eye  witness,  and  for 
his  facts  regarding  matters  outside  his 
own  observation  he  has  relied  upon  the 
information  supplied  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Boer  side. 

The  volume  treats  of  the  prior  his- 
tory of  the  South  African  Republics, 
the  causes  of  the  war,  and  a  very  full 
description  of  all  the  military  and  po- 
litical events  connected  therewith 
down  to  March,  1902.  Maps  and 
profuse  and  very  good  illustrations  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  book,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  pres- 
entation of  the  war  from  the  Boer 
view  that  has  yet  been  written.  As 
readers  have  already  followed  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle  with  the  British  army 
through  the  various  campaigns,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  books  of  innumerable 
war  correspondents,  so  we  may  now 
have  the  somewhat  novel  sensation  of 
watching  the  bearded  men  of  the  veldt 
as  they  lie  among  the  mountains 
watching  the  approach  of  Buller*s 
army  toward  Colenso,  and  as  they 
patiently  await  in  the  darkness  the 
coming  of  the  unfortunate  "Block 
Watch"  at  Magersfontain.  It  is  all 
very  thrilling  and  picturesque,  and  one 
cannot  read  these  pages  without  being 
moved  to  admiration  for  those  stern, 
rude  fighters  who  have  humbled  the 
pride  of  the  English  army. 

The  weak  part  of  the  book  is  found 
in  the  political  views,  expressed  with 
a  vehemence  which,  while  no  doubt 
highly  gratifying  to  the  enemies  of  the 


English  government,  will  impair  their 
value  seriously  with  any  disinterested 
person  who  seeks  only  to  know  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  Broad,  sweeping 
denunciations  of  English  law,  society, 
customs,  policy  and  ever>'thing  else 
that  is  English,  are  apt  to  make  one 
look  with  a  wary  eye  on  a  writer  who 
manifestly  sees  but  one  side  of  the 
shield.  In  stating  the  causes  of  the 
war  Mr.  Davitt  does  not  give  all  the 
facts.  There  were  mistakes  and  mis- 
understandings upon  both  sides,  and  if 
the  English  government  really  wanted 
Avar,  the  alacrity  of  the  Boer  challenge 
showed  pretty  plainly  their  eagerness 
for  the  fray.  Of  course,  Mr.  Davitt 
will  not  admit  this.  All  the  blame, 
according  to  his  view,  rests  upon  Eng- 
land, and  the  Boers  simply  took  up 
arms  in  defense  of  their  homes  and 
liberties.  Readers  who  have  studied 
both  sides  will  not  agree  with  this 
dogmatic  style  of  settling  the  dispute, 
nor  will  they  be  inclined  to  endorse 
Mr.  Davitt 's  opinion  that  the  Boer 
States  represent  a  better  social  type 
than  that  of  England. 

The  author  is  very  earnest,  unques- 
tionably sincere,  but  his  logic  does  not 
command  confidence.  In  his  first 
chapter  he  rails  at  the  critics  who 
would  judge  the  Boers  by  the  stand- 
ards of  States  which  have  enjoyed 
freedom  for  hundreds  of  years.  The 
Boers,  he  contends,  have  only  had  fif- 
teen years  of  independent  existence, 
dating  from  the  London  Convention 
of  1884.  "It  is  as  if  a  child  of  tender 
age  were  denounced  and  cited  for  pun- 
ishment because  he  had  not  developed 
the  personal  strength  of  a  Sandow  or 
the  mental  equipment  of  a  Herbert 
Spencer."  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
show  how  in  many  things  this  "child 
of  tender  age"  excels  the  English  na- 
tion, and  ends  his  chapter  with  an 
elaborate  parallel  between  England 
and  the  Boer  States,  in  which  all  the 
points  are  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
Surely,  if  this  be  true  that  the  Trans- 
vaal is  so  far  ahead  of  a  nation  of  the 
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first  rank  in  civilization,  it  is  not  un- 
fair to  judge  it  by  "the  codes  and 
standards  of  States  hundreds  of  years 
in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom."  I( 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  other  flaws 
in  Mr.  Davitt's  argument  did  space 
permit,  and  this  one  is  mentioned 
simply  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  political  reasoning  which  nms 
through  the  book. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  very  hard  thing  to 
detach  one's  self  from  prejudice  and 
look  clearly  at  the  facts  as  they  are.    It 


is  harder  to  do  this,  when  one  is  bur- 
dened with  views  diametrically  op- 
po3ed  to  the  social  system  into  which 
pne  has  been  bom.  Sincerity  is  often 
mistaken  for  truth,  and  though  Mr. 
Davitt  has  written  a  book  which  is 
interesting  by  its  clear  and  flowing 
style,  it  is  not  such  a  book  as  will 
be  reckoned  an  impartial  and  authori- 
tative history  of  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  South  African 
Republics.  A.  S.  H. 


SCOTTISH  PHILOSOPHY 


It  was  at  first  intended  to  issue  a 
series  on  "Philosophy  in  its  National 
Developments"  and  to  make  the  pres- 
ent volume  one  of  that  series.  But  the 
project  was  abandoned,  notwithstand- 
ing which  this  work  on  Scottish  phi- 
losophy was  deemed  necessary  and 
worthy  consideration. 

The  Scots  genius  is,  as  the  world 
knows,  one  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.  Numerous  great 
thinkers  have  sprung  from  the  nation, 
among  them  some  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant in  the  world.  It  is  with  these 
various  men,  these  vast  minds,  as  it 
were,  that  the  author  deals  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  development  of  philoso- 
phy in  Scotland. 

In  the  structure  of  the  edifice,  the 
thought  of  each  man  has  formed  a 
building  stone  in  itself.  These  stones 
have  not  been  placed  together  and  the 
whole  erected  at  one  time  therefrom, 
but  each  has  been  added  to  each  at  va- 
rious intervals  along  the  centuries,  thus 
gradually  raising  up  the  pile. 


Among  the  builders  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  structure  were,  fore- 
most, Frances  Hutcheson,  David 
Hume,  Thomas  Reid,  George  Camp- 
bell, Thomas  Brown  and  many  more. 

To  each  of  these  eminent  philoso- 
phers Mr.  Laurie  has  devoted  a  chap- 
ter, setting  forth  briefly  the  biographi- 
cal data,  then  discoursing  at  greater 
length  upon  the  system  of  philosophy 
as  constructed  by  each,  upon  its  indi- 
vidual value  and  the  value  that  it  ccm- 
tributed  to  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional system. 

The  work  has  been  put  into  a  con- 
cise, well-ordered  form,  and  the  whole 
subject,  in  all  its  departments,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  modem  knowledge  and 
more  recent  thought.  The  result  is  a 
modem,  complete,  opportune  work 
that  possesses  a  value  for  the  special 
student  and  presents  a  comprehensive 
discussion  of  an  important  subject  to 
readers  at  large. 


SHAKESPEAR 


Mr.  Hazlitt  appears  somewhat  bold 
in  thus  ruthlessly  shearing  the  name 
of  the  great  master  of  its  final  "e."  But 
Mr.  Hazlitt  is  naturally  bold,  and  his 
tendency  in  this  direction  has  never 
been  more  fully  displayed  than  in  his 


new  work,  "Shakespear,"  wherein  the 
audacious  author  treats  of  the  world's 
supreme  dramatist  in  a  manner  at  once 
unique  and  startling.  The  book  world 
reeks  beneath  its  burden  of  a  multi- 
tude of  volumes  that  deal  with  Shakes- 
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pear.  But,  barring  some  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, these  numerous  discussions 
are  all  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 
For  the  most  part,  in  fact,  they  consist 
either  of  gross  flatteries  or  of  unpar- 
donable denunciations.  They  are,  as 
it  were,  the  pitted  forces  of  Shakes- 
peare's admirers  and  enemies,  and  in 
them  his  works  are  alternately  praised 
unconditionally  or  reviled  mercilessly ; 
his  personality  is  alternately  that  at- 
tributable to  an  archangel  and  that 
worthy  the  less  attractive  form  of  a 
semi-demon. 

Happily,  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  not  con- 
tributed an  addition  to  this  stock  of 
extremes.  He  has  contrived  some- 
thing more  in  the  nature  of  a  mean. 
Not  that  he  is  less  susceptible  to  ordi- 
nary prejudice  than  any  other  creature 
of  the  kind,  but  his  indubitably  keen 
perceptions,  unclouded  by  an  over- 
whelming and  unreasoning  enthusiasm, 
have  permitted  him  to  view  things 
common-sensibly  and  with  clear  eyes, 
rather  than  through  the  glasses  pro- 
verbially rose-colored.  Wherefore  he 
has  undauntedly  broken  down  the  bul- 
warks of  tradition  and  fearlessly  pro- 
mulgated his  own  opinions,  seemingly 
heretical,  but  in  reality  respectful,  with 
all  the  due  respect  of  one  who  ad- 
mires thoroughly  the  good,  but  is  not 
too  blinded  by  that  admiration  to  per- 
ceive the  weaknesses. 

For  instance,  Shakespear*s  habit  of 
leaving  his  work  unrevised  is  known 
the  world  over;  notwithstanding,  this 
custom  of  his,  censured  by  opponents, 
has  yet  been  mangled  into  almost  any 
sort  of  virtue  and  sign  of  extraordi- 
nary genius  by  his  faithful  disciples. 
Mr.  Hazlitt  wisely  says  of  it : 


"The  critical  rejoinder  of  Johnson,  that 
it  would  have  been  well  if  Shakespear  in- 
stead of  never  blotting  a  line,  had  blotted  a 
thousand,  is  in  narmony  with  the  persua- 
sion of  many  who  peruse  the  plays  and 
poems,  especially  the  sonnets.  Taking  the 
heavy  aggregate,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
passages  which  might  have  been  revised,  of 


lines  which  might  have  been  cancelled,  of 
phrases  which  have  the  air  of  having  been 
insufficiently  considered." 

It  is  the  best  of  Shakespear  that  Mr. 
Hazlitt  appreciates;  it  is  the  best  he 
tells  us  that  has  made  the  whole  seem 
of  such  transcendent  merit. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  does  not  discuss  the  va- 
rious plays  at  any  length;  he  quotes 
comparatively  little.  His  aim  has  been 
to  furnish  authentic  biographical  data 
and  from  known  facts  to  interpret  the 
man  Shakespear  in  a  rational,  unexag- 
gerated  manner.  The  only  name  that 
he  uses  in  comparison  with  the  Strat- 
ford poet  is  that  of  Montaigne.  Be- 
tween the  English  dramatist  and  the 
French  casuist,  he  discovers  an  intel- 
lectual affinity.  Mr.  Hazlitt  censures 
Shakespear's  tendency  to  farce,  but  he 
qualifies  the  censure  by  adding  that  the 
poet  "makes  noble  amends  by  giving 
us  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
captivating  lyrics  in  the  language,  me- 
lodious productions  which  we  may  be 
sure,  charmed  Elizabethan  audiences 
at  least  as  intensely  as  they  do  us  in 
the  book  at  the  present  hour."  He 
furthermore  accuses  him  of  borrow- 
ing, of  picking  up  and  making  use  of 
every  apt  word  or  phrase  that  chanced 
to  come  his  way.  To  the  Bacon- 
Shakespear  controversy  a  chapter  is 
devoted,  and,  as  may  be  expected,  Mr. 
Hazlitt  takes  his  stand  on  the  Shakes- 
pearean side. 

The  entire  work  is  logical  and 
scholarly,  hardly  designed  for  the  gen- 
eral reader,  but  in  nature  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  Shakespearean  student 
and  follower.  Mr.  Hazlitt's  style  of 
writing,  it  is  true,  is  hardly  commend- 
able. He  is  prone  to  redundancy  and 
exceedingly  fond  of  long,  intricately- 
wrought  sentences,  that  wind  and  in- 
terwind  and  present  many  difficulties 
to  facile  understanding.  But  for  the 
wealth  of  ideas  and  the  high  plane  of 
authenticity  his  work  must  needs  en- 
rich the  mighty  temple,  Shakespeare- 
ana.  Quentin  MacDonald. 
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THE  KINDRED  OF  THE  WILD 


Mr.  Ernest  Thompson-Seton  has 
long  been  conceded  the  leadership 
among  clever  writers  of  animal  life. 
But  charming  and  profitable  as  we 
have  ever  found  his  tales  to  be,  yet  we 
have  discovered  a  peer  in  Professor 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  who  has  just 
issued  a  volume  of  short  stories  en- 
titled "The  Kindred  of  the  Wild." 

In  general  substance  Professor  Rob- 
erts's sketches  remind  us  forcibly  of 
those  contained  in  "Lives  of  the 
Hunted,"  but  the  style  of  the  former 
possesses  a  poetic  touch  and  a  vivid- 
ness of  scenic  imagery  that  has  in  no 
case  been  equalled  by  that  of  the  lat- 
ter. Professor  Roberts  brings  to  bear 
upon  his  work  a  wide  knowledge  at- 
tained through  thorough  and  e^diaus- 
tive  research  both  among  all  works  of 
science  in  connection  with  his  subject 
and  among  works  of  purely  literary 
character  that  contain  matter  suitable 
for  illustration  or  dilation  of  the  fund- 
amental fact. 

The  child  may  be  amused  and  at  the 
same  time  instructed  by  these  little 
stories  that  tell  so  interestingly  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  American  wood- 
lands ;  the  young  girl  and  boy  may  de- 
rive unalloyed  pleasure  and  much 
profit  through  the  reading  of  the  same, 
while  the  older  man  and  woman  finds 
in  them  a  useful  diversion  from  the 
monotonies  of  everyday  existence. 


To  the  special  student  the  volume 
will  prove  valuable  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence; to  the  general  reader  it  will  af- 
ford an  opportunity  for  obtaining  im- 
portant information  and  the  satisfac- 
tion   of    agreeable    perusal    as    well. 
There  is  a  light,  a  breeziness  and  an 
out-of-door  atmosphere  to  the  work 
that  entice  and  refresh.     There  is  a 
spontaneity  and  gentle  humor  that  sat- 
isfy and  please.   It  is  study  clothed  in 
garments  so  lovely  and  so  appealing  as 
to  obliterate  any  hint  of  dullness  or  of 
hardship.  The  habits  of  the  wild  rab- 
bit, of  the  lynx,  of  the  porcupine,  of 
the  moose  are  all  herein  contained,  sci- 
entifically   irreproachable,    yet    in   so 
non-technical,  so  simple,  comprehen- 
sive and  delightful  a  form  as  to  seem 
merely  amusing  and  pleasant  bits  of 
fiction.     Mr.  Seton  usually  names  his 
subjects;  Mr.  Roberts  does  not,  but  he 
endows  them  each  with  a  distinctive 
personality  that  makes  its  way  felt  in 
every  one  of  the  three  hundred  and 
seventy- four  pages  of  the  work.    And 
as  in  a  novel,  he  works  up  about  each 
member  of  this  forest  kindred  a  little 
tale  of  simple  plot  but  unflagging  in- 
teresting power,  with  elaborately  em- 
bellished    environment     and     almost 
poetic   form  of  expression.     It  is  a 
book  for  all  who  would  know  their 
animal  friends  and  kindred. 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  BUSINESS 


No  topic  of  the  modern  world  is  of 
more  vital  interest  than  that  presented 
in  this  volume,  and  no  man  is  better 
qualified  to  discuss  it  in  its  various 
bearings  than  Mr.  Carnegie.  It  is  true 
that  the  essays  at  hand  are  all  reprints 
from  magazines  and  various  periodi- 
cals, widely  read  on  their  first  appear- 
ance, but  they  lose  nothing  of  their 
point  and  interest,  rather  emphasize 
the  value  of  their  counsels,  in  being 
thus  gathered  in  available  form  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young  man  en- 
tering upon  the  life  of  business,  the  life 
wherein  Mr.  Carnegie  is  such  a  con- 
spicuous success. 


The  following  titles  indicate  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  most  import- 
ant among  these  essays,  which  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups :  To  the  first 
belong  "The  Road  to  Success,"  "The 
A,  B,  C  of  Money,"  "The  Common 
Interest  of  Labor  and  Capital,"  "Thrift 
as  a  Duty,"  "How  to  Win  Fortune," 
"Wealth  and  Its  Uses,"  "Business." 
This  group  contains  certain  broad 
rules  of  conduct  and  indications  of 
method  applicable  to  all  men  and  fit- 
ting every  situation  in  life. 

In  one  group  of  essays  he  discusses 
in  more  concrete  form  the  various 
branches  of  industrVi^  and  trade  which 
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claim  so  much  of  the  business  effort 
and  energy  of  the  most  successful  men 
in  the  United  States  to-day — "Anglo- 
American  Trade  Relations,"  "Steel 
Manufacture  in  the  United  States," 
"Oil  and  Gas  Wells"  and  "Railroads 
Past  and  Present." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Car- 
n^ie  offers  the  best  of  advice,  and 
illustrates  it  largely  by  his  own  phe- 
nomenal career.  In  looking  backward 
over  this  career,  however,  the  reader 
sees,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  the 
author,  and  may  attribute  success  as 
much  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  temperament- 
al optimism  and  other  qualities,  which 
were  bom  within  him,  not  made,  as  to 
his  volition  and  conscious  purpose. 
For  despite  the  poet,  a  man's  fortune, 
oftener  than  not,  does  lie  in  his  stars, 
not  in  himself,  and  given  this  tempera- 
ment of  cheerful  zeal,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  link  it  to  failure.  This  cheerful 
outlook  upon  life  and  its  hard  circum- 
stances dominates  the  volume,  season- 


ing with  humor  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  dull  sermon,  while  the  autobio- 
.graphical  note  imparts  a  vivid  interest 
and  redeems  from  the  commonplace 
advice  occasionally  trite  and  familiar. 

Taken  as  a  review  of  the  life  of  a 
business  man,  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  and  as  an  example  of  the 
necessity  of  presenting  a  "shining 
morning  face"  to  the  world,  the  vol- 
ume cannot  be  read  without  quicken- 
ing the  efforts  and  uplifting  the  aims 
of  every  young  man  who  seeks  to  put 
money  in  his  pocket  by  fair  means,  and 
to  use  it  with  discretion  and  justice. 
The  writing  of  these  essays  has  been 
an  agreeable  one  to  the  author,  evident 
in  the  spirited  humor,  the  generous 
complaisance  and  the  charmingly  col- 
loquial tone  which  pervades  them.  The 
volume  is  in  line  with  Mr.  Carnegie's 
broad  philanthropy,  and  is  an  import- 
ant supplement  to  his  munificent  gifts 
for  the  education  dt  the  people. 

—Philadelphia  Ledger. 


THE  WORLD  OF  MAYA 

by  Washington  Van  Dusen. 


Twas  morning,  and  the  rosy  skies  looked 
down 
To  touch  the  Himalayan  snows  with  fire ; 
And  I  with  Coomra  scaled  the  mountain's 
crown 
To  find  its  view  the  summit  of  desire. 

"Eternal  hills !"  I  mused  upon  the  height,— 
"Where  are  they  now?"  And  straightway 
then  and  there, 
The  adept  made  a  pass  before  my  sight, 
And  slow  the  peaks  dissolved  upon  the  . 
air! 

I  seamed  to  tread  the  great  abyss  alone, 
Above — ^beneath — ^around,  the  earth  with- 
drawn! 
Then  slowly,  surely  'round  my  worldless 
throne 
The  Himalayan  hills  began  to  dawn. 

He  spoke:  "Again  the  mountains  climb  the 
sky. 
Again  the  clouds   take  on  their  golden 
gleams, 
Again  the  veil  drops  o'er  your  earthly  eye 
And   Maya  holds  you   in   her  world  of 
dreams !" 

"Seek  not  without  to  find  the  path  of  life, 
But  look  within  the  one  real  world  to 
find! 


Without  is  care  and  pain,  and  doubt  and 
strife, — 
Within    is    peace — the    Heaven   bom   of 
mind." 

"Look  yonder  where  the  walls  of  cities  rise 
Upon   the   vale   of   Cashmere's   glorious 
plain ; 
Yet  every  wall  but  shuts  life's  larger  skies 
And  hides  the  heavens  from  a  house  of 
pain." 

"O  pupil !  stay  with  us  among  the  hills. 
And  breathe  the   Brahm's   emancipating 
air! 
Leave  all  the  vales  below  where  pleasure 
fills 
The  empty  cravings  of  its  vast  despair !" 

"It  is  not  life  to  crave  the  world's  poor  gain^ 
To  day  by  day  add  to  thy  hoard  and 
store ; 
Each  want  but  brings  an  added  sense  of 
pain. 
Desire  but  multiplies  desire  the  more!" 

"O  dare  to  tread  thought's  everlastinc^  hills  f 
Eternal  life  begins  when  thou  canst  see 

The  Path, — O  stay  where  Brahm's  new  life 
instills, 
And  breathe  the  airs  of  Immortality  i" 
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Henry  Harland  was  bom  in  New 
York  in  1861,  and  is  the  son  of  Mr. 

Thomas  Harland,  of  Nor- 
Henry  wich,  who  was  famous  in 

Harland         jjig  ^i^^  g^s  a  lawyer  and 

also  as  a  mathematician  of 
remarkable  ability.  Henry  Harland 
studied  both  at  New  York  College  and 
at  Harvard.  At  the  age  of  19  Mr. 
Harland  went  to  Europe,  residing  at 
Rome  and  London,  and  from  there, 
under  the  name  of  Sidney  Luska,  he 
published  several  stories  of  Jewish 
life,  with  which  he  was  familiar  from 


HENRY  HARLAND 

having  been  brought  up  in  the  Jewish 
quarter  of  the  city — indeed,  so  inti- 
mate is  his  portrayal  of  Jewish  char- 
acter and  customs  in  such  books  as 
**As  it  is  Written"  and  "The  Yoke  of 
Torah"  that  many  have  concluded 
that  he  himself  was  of  Hebrew  origin, 
whereas  he  is  of  New  England  stock 
and  the  godson  of  one  of  America's 
foremost  poets  and  men  of  letters,  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman.  In  London 
he  became  connected  with  the  famous 
monthly.  Yellow  Book,  and  its  young 


Mary 

Hallack 

Pootc 


school  of  genuine  litterateurs  and  art- 
ists. Though  many  of  Mr.  Harland's 
early  books  had  considerable  sale  at 
the  time,  it  was  not  until  the  publica- 
tion of  "The  Cardinal's  Snuff-box," 
two  years  ago,  that  it  was  discovered 
by  the  critics  and  by  the  public  that  he 
was  not  only  a  writer  of  good  stories, 
but  that  he  had  learned  to  convey  those 
stories  in  English  that  would  give 
them  immortality  as  types  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  finest  "letters"  of  to-day. 
It  is  this  characteristic  which  gives 
such  value  to  the  light  love  story,  "The 
Cardinal's  Snuff-box,"  and  to  the  short 
stories,  "Grey  Roses."  His  new  hock, 
"The  Lady  Paramount,"  has  just  been 
issued. 

Ha       Ha       Ha 

The  early  life  of  Mary  Anna  Hal- 
lock  was  passed  at  Milton-on-the- 
Hudson,  the  homestead  of 
her  father's  family  for  gen- 
erations. She  was  educated 
at  a  private  school  at  home 
and  at  the  "Poughkeepsie  Female  Col- 
legiate Institute,"  where  she  received 
her  first  lessons  in  drawing  from  Miss 
Margaret  Gordon,  and  then  went  to 
live  in  New  York  in  the  family  of  a 
cousin,  while  she  studied  art  at  the 
School  of  Design  in  Cooper  Union,  the 
only  place  at  that  time  where  a  girl 
could  get  an  art  education.  Here  she 
worked  and  studied  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Dr.  Rimmer,  and  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton.  She  soon 
chose  for  her  specialty  book  illustrat- 
ing, and  after  a  little  study  had  an  op- 
portunity of  drawing  for  Messrs. 
Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  the  illustrations 
for  several  gift  books,  and  she  also 
contributed  full-page  pictures  to  Har- 
per s  Weekly. 

In  1875  s^^  married  Mr.  Arthur  De- 
Win  t  Foote,  a  youne  engineer,  whose 
work  lay  in  the  Western  country. 
Their  first  "station"  was  Almaden, 
California,  and  her  letters  home  were 
so    bright   and    interesting   that   they 
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were  soon  issued  in  book  form  with 
the  title,  "A  California  Mining  Town," 
illustrated,  of  course,  by  the  author. 
Then  came  her  first  real  novel,  "The 
Led-Horse  Claim,"  which  won  imme- 
diate recognition  for  the  young  author- 
artist.  This  has  been  followed  by  a 
number  of  Western  stories  and  novels 
for  grown-ups,  and  a  collection  of 
stories  for  children  entitled  "The  Little 
Fig-Tree  Stories."  Her  latest  work, 
"The  Desert  and  the  Sown,"  has  just 
been  issued. 


Mr.    Aaron    Dwight    Baldwin    has 
been  a  resident  of  Chicago  for  nearly 

thirty  years.  He  began  life 
Aaron  as  a  lawyer,  but  soon  turned 

D.  Baldwin     ^^    literary    work.     While 

"The  Gospel  of  Judas  Is- 
cariot"  is  his  most  pretentious  effort, 
he  is  no  novice.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  had  a  varied  experience.  His  se- 
rial, "My  Partner,  the  Ghost,"  was 
published  in  the  Chicago  Times.  He 
has  written  other  serials,  and  at  one 
time  he  wrote  juvenile  stories.  About 
fifteen  years  ago  he  and  W.  J.  Cobb 
started  the  ''Home  Library"  in  Chi- 
cago, which  was  one  of  the  earliest  ef- 
forts to  furnish  "pure  reading"  for 
boys.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  also  tried  his 
hand  at  writing  for  the  stage,  and  is 
now  negotiating  for  the  production  of 
a  comedy  called  "The  Invincible 
Hand."  He  has  had  considerable  edi- 
torial experience,  and  is  editor  of  the 
National  Criterion,  a  Republican  mag- 
azine. 

*     *     * 

The  author  of  "The  Story,  of  Mary 
MacLane"    was    bom    in    Winnipeg, 
•  Can.,  and  moved  with  her 
Mmry  family  to  a  ,town  in  Western 

MacLnne  Minnesota  when  she  was 
four  years  old.  Her  father 
was  of  Highland  Scotch  blood,  of 
which  the  girl  is  intensely  proud,  and 
there  were  traces  of  eccentricity  in 
every  generation  of  the  MacLanes. 
When  Mary  was  ten  the  family  moved 
to  Butte,  Montana,  where  she  has  a 


comfortable  home  and  has  received  an 
education  from  the  common  schools. 

In  the  neighborhood  Mary  MacLane 
is  held  to  be  a  good  little  girl,  who  at- 
tends faithfully  to  her  domestic  duties 
and  is  not  without  friends.  She  is  con- 
sidered eccentric,  but  clever,  and  peo- 
ple like  to  hear  her  talk  even  if  they  do 
not  understand  her.  Only  one  friend- 
ship has  influenced  her  life,  and  out  of 
the  sand  and  barrenness  of  Butte  it  has 
arisen  like  a  flower.  This  friend,  whom 
she  called  "the  anemone  Lady,"  taught 
the  g^rl  literature  in  the  high  school 
and  awakened  a  personal  enthusiasm 
which  is  infinitely  pathetic.  Butte  it- 
self is  a  barren  field  for  a  sensitive  girl 


MARY  MACLANE 

who  does  not  easily  make  friends. 
Even  men  who  know  the  West  and 
have  lived  in  miningr  camps  find  the 
city  repulsive,  with  its  treeless  plains 
and  its  sulphur-laden  atmosphere.  To 
Mary  MacLane  these  qualities  have 
had  a  kind  of  unhappy  interest,  but 
they  have  made  a  tragedy  of  her  young 
life.  It  was  inevitable  that  a  girl  of 
her  high-strung,  sensitive  nature 
should  rebel  against  the  gray  barren- 
ness of  her  surroundings  and  the  nar- 
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rowness  of  her  outlook.  A  wider  ex- 
perience of  life  will  g^ve  her  perhaps 
a  more  joyous  outlook  and  a  happier 

self-adjustment. 

*  *     * 

"Blessed  is  that  nation  whose  annals 
are  dull." 

You  have  asked  me  to 
Mary  E.  s.  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of 
Busett  myself.     What  can  I  say, 

only  that  I  am  a  good  gar- 
dener and  a  passionate  lover  of  nature? 
I  live  in  a  little  mining  city,  am  mar- 
ried and  have  two  sons.  My  birthplace 
was  Michigan,  but  my  early  girlhood 
was  spent  in  New  York  State,  Roches- 
ter being  my  mother's  home. 

I  have  been  an  occasional  contributor 
to  magazines  and  newspapers  for  sev- 
eral years.  I  am  a  member  of  The 
American  Authors'  Guild.  My  favor- 
ite author  is  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  When 
I  am  low  spirited  I  read  Thoreau. 
When  I  wish  to  be  entertained  I  read 
Thoreau.  In  fact,  I  am  having  a  real 
good  time  when  you  find  me  seated  be- 
fore my  wood  fire  reading  Thoreau. 

I  wrote  "Judith's  Garden"  during 
resting  spells ;  and  I  wrote  it  to  please 
myself.  It  was  the  sort  of  a  garden  I 
desired  and  the  life  I  most  longed  for. 
If  I  had  expected  it  would  really  get 
published,  I  daresay  I  should  have 
tried  to  say  something  really  fine,  and 
maybe  ruined  the  story.  As  it  was,  I 
said  whatever  came  into  my  head,  and 
really  enjoyed  saying  it.  I  think  sit- 
ting for  one's  picture  and  striving  to 
write  what  you  imagine  will  please  the 
dear  public  two  very  tiresome  things 
that  are  quite  apt  to  be  attended  by 
failure.  I  cannot  think  of  more  to  say. 
It  is  a  dull  life,  but  a  happy  one.  I 
am  terribly  attached  to  this  dear  green 
earth;  a  lover  of  quiet  woods,  green 

fields  and  fair  lakes. 

*  *     * 

Who  wrote  Miss  Petticoats  ? 

No  prize  goes  with  the  answer.  The 

publishers    themselves    say 

Dwiffht  they  do  not  know. 

Tiiton  Iyi    the   absence   of   any 

clue    whatever    they    have 

given  the  author  the  name  of  Dwight 


Tiiton,  and  they  hope  this  announce- 
ment may  bring  the  author  forward  to 
acknowledge  his  work  and  reveal  his 
identity. 

The  manuscript  was  sent  to  the  pub- 
lishers in  the  early  part  of  last  sum- 
mer. The  postmark  of  Boston  was  the 
only  mark  of  identification  as  to  its 
source.  The  queer  fact  of  no  name 
and  no  address  being  given  probably 
led  to  an  earlier  reading  than  the  man- 
uscript would  otherwise  have  had.  The 
story  was  so  fascinating  and  so  well 
executed  that  there  was  but  little  hesi- 
tation in  regard  to  accepting  it.  The 
only  hesitancy  arose  from  the  fact  that 


DWIGHT  TILTON 

there  was  no  known  person  with  whom 
terms  could  be  made  for  publishing  it 
After  waiting  some  time  the  publishers 
argued  that  so  long  as  the  author, 
whoever  he  or  she  may  be,  had  sub- 
mitted it  for  publication,  and  they 
wished  to  publish  this  book,  it  was 
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proper  to  go  ahead.  They  felt  sure 
that  by  persistent  advertising  of  a  pub- 
lication announcement  the  author 
would  see  it  and  come  to  claim  his 
own. 

The  publishers  had  intended  to  bring 
the  book  out  last  fall,  in  November, 
but  no  one  came  forward  to  claim  the 
authorship,  and  it  was  then  decided  to 
postpone  the  publication  until  this 
spring,  hoping  that  in  the  meantime 
continued  advertising  would  bring 
forth  the  mysterious  author.  Then, 
feeling  that  the  book  should  have  some 
name  attached  to  it  as  author,  that  of 
Dwight    Tilton    was    invented 

The  publishers  sincerely  hope  that 
this  explanation  of  the  facts  in  the  case 
may  yet  produce  the  writer.  A  natural 
solution  to  the  mystery  might  seem  to 
be  found  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
author  died  without  realizing  how 
much  in  demand  his  name  was,  but  it 
is  very  probable  that  some  relative  or 
friend,  in  that  case,  would  have  ap- 
peared before  this  to  represent  him. 

PUBLISHER'S  NOTE.— 

We  can  only  add  that  "Dwight  Tilton" 
has  now  revealed  himself — or  them- 
selves rather — ^as  two  Boston  newspaper 
men.  One  is  a  musical  critic  and  one  a 
dramatic  critic  on  a  Boston  daily  paper. 
The  photograph  is  a  composite  one.  While 
they  have  made  themselves  known  to  us, 
they  still  wish  to  remain  unrevealed  public- 
ly. We  suspect  that  they  took  their  odd 
method  of  submitting  their  manuscript  with 
a  full  realization  of  the  newspaper  interest 
that  might  thus  be  created  in  the  book — if 
it  was  published.  Their  claim  is,  however, 
that  they  were  afraid  the  mere  fact  of  their 
being  Boston  newspaper  men  who  had 
never  done  anything  in  the  line  of  novel 
writing  would  preiudice  publishers  against 
them,  and  they  preferred  to  take  chances 
with  us  in  the  way  they  did. 


Richard   Kendall   Munkittrick   was 
bom    in 


odicals,  and  from  1881  to  1889  was  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  "Puck."  At  pres- 
ent he  is  editor  of  "Judge." 


Richard  K. 
nanklttrick 


Manchester,    England,    on 
March   5,    1853.     He  was 
educated    at    Union    Hall 
Academy,  Jamaica,  N.  Y., 
and    at    Dr.     Stoughton's 
Academy,  Summit,  N.  J.     Mr.  Mun- 
kittrick has  for  years  been  a  contribu- 
tor of  prose  and  verse  to  leading  peri- 


RICHARD  KENDALL  MUNKITTRICK 

Among  Mr.  Munkittrick's  published 
works  are  "Farming,"  1891 ;  "Moon 
Prince  and  Other  Nabobs,"  1893; 
"New  Jersey  Arabian  Nights,"  1893, 
and  "The  Acrobatic  Muse,"  1896. 

*     *     * 

Mary  Devereux,  whose  latest  novel, 
"Lafitte  of  Louisiana,"  has  just  been 
published,     is     the     eldest 
n«ry  daughter  of  General  J.  H. 

Devereaux  Devereux.  She  was  bom 
in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  where 
her  father's  people  have  lived  since 
1636.  When  an  infant  she  was  taken 
to  Tennessee,  in  which  State  her  fam- 
ily lived  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War,  during  which  her  father 
was  superintendent  of  the  military  rail- 
roads, stationed  at  Alexandria,  Va. 
Her  life  has  been  decidedly  cosmopoli- 
tan, having  been  passed  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  New  York  city,  Chicago  and 
Boston,  with  frequent  visits  to  Mar- 
blehead, where  so  much  of  the  mate- 
rial for  her  first  two  novels  was  ob- 
tained. In  fact,  "From  Kingdom  to 
Colony"  is  a  story  of  this  quaint  old 
town  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolu- 
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tion,  and  the  fascinating  heroine  bears 
the  name  of  Mistress  Dorothy  Dever- 
eux.  "Up  and  Down  the  Sands  of 
Gold"  is  a  present-day  novel,  while  in 
"Lafitte  of  Louisiana"  she  returns  to 
historical  romance.  In  the  latter  she 
has  taken  the  remarkable  career  of 
Jean  Lafitte  for  her  theme.  Lafitte 
ix)re  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of 
Louisiana;  and  from  the  facts  and 
legends  which  have  come  down  to  us 
she  has  constructed  an  absorbing  story, 
which  begins  with  Lafitte's  first  meet- 


Her  latest  book,  in  which  she  dis- 
plays narrative  faculty  and  dramatic 


MARY  DEVEREAUX 

ing  with  Napoleon  and  closes  with  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans. 
*     *     * 

Sheppard  Stevens,  author  of  "In  the 
Eagle's  Talon,"  just  published,  is  a  St. 
Louis  author.  Previous  to 
Sheppard  writing  this  romance  of  the 
Stevens  Louisiana  Purchase  she  has 
written  "The  Sword  of 
Justice"  and  "I  Am  the  King."  The 
Independent,  in  a  notice  of  her  histori- 
cal romance,  "The  Sword  of  Justice," 
said :  "We  refrain  with  difficulty  from 
what  might  be  taken  as  overpraise,  but 
we  confidently  expect  our  readers  to 
recognize  the  beauty  and  the  power  of 
this  well-written  romance  of  Florida  in 
the  sixteenth  century." 

"I  Am  the  King"  is  an  account  of 
some  happenings  in  the  life  of  God- 
frey de  Bersac,  crusader  knight.  It 
gives  a  careful,  imaginative  picture  of 
life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  showing  great 
knowledge  of  the  manners,  home  cus- 
toms, dress  and  superstitions  of  the  period. 


SHEPPARD  STEVENS 


power,  is  the  story  of  the  rescue  of  a 
young  girl  who  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Napoleon  by  her  cousin,  and 
her  return  to  the  St.  Louis  colony. 


Maude  Egerton  King  was  bom  in 
London,    England,    on    February   8, 
1867.     Her  father  was  the 
Maude  late  H.  G.  Hine,  the  well- 

B.  Kiiiff  known  water-color  land- 
scape painter.  Like  many 
English  girls,  she  was  educated  at 
home.  She  has  always  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  handicraft,  recognizing  the 
value  of  fine  handwork  to  both  the 
worker  and  the  purchaser.  Her  hus- 
band is  Joseph  King,  an  Oxford 
graduate  and  barrister,  who  is  a  coun- 
ty councillor  and  devoted  to  public 
work  generally.  With  him  she  has 
founded,  and  is  the  head  of,  a  steadily 
growing  hand-weaving  industry  in 
Haslemere,  Surrey,  which  employs 
women  and  girls  in  making  beautiful 
materials  under  happy,  healthy  condi- 
tions. Although  "Bread  and  Wine," 
as  she  has  named  her  story  of  Swiss 
peasant  life,  brings  her  for  the  first 
time  before  an  American  public,  she 
has  had  several  books  published  in 
England.  The  titles  of  some  of  these 
are  "My  Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets," 
"Round  About  a  Brighton  Coach  Of- 
fice," "Studies  in  Love,"  and  "The 
Conversion  of  Miss  Caroline  Eden." 
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Charles   Josselyn,   author  of   "The 
True  Napoleon,"  was  bom  in  Boston 
in  1847,  ^"^  came  to  Cali- 
ChariM  fomia  ten  years  later.     He 

j«sMiyfi  received  his  education  at 
Santa  Clara  College,  one  of 
the  best-known  institutions  in  Cali- 
fornia. On  leaving  college  he  became 
associated  with  his  father  in  one  of  the 
most  extensive  shipping  businesses  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  He  remained  in  ac- 
tive management  of  the  concern  until 
about  ten  years  ago,  when  he  retired 
from  active  business  pursuits,  still  re- 
taining his  interest  in  the  firm. 

Since  then  most  of  his  life  has  been 
passed  in  traveling  and  in  literary  pur- 
suits. He  has  been  a  great  student 
and  very  thorough  reader  of  the  Eng- 
lish classics ;  from  time  to  time  he  has 
contributed  to  the  leading  journals. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  ac- 
tive members  of  the  Bohemian  Club  in 
San  Francisco,  having  joined  that  in- 
stitution in  1873,  soon  after  its  organ- 
ization. It  includes  among  its  mem- 
bers many  of  those  who  are  famous  in 
literature  and  art.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  Mark  Twain,  William 
Winter,  Henry  Irving,  besides  many 
of  those  who  have  made  a  name  for 
themselves  in  the  world  of  letters  and 
who  owe  their  first  fame  to  their  asso- 
ciation with  this  renowned  patron  of 
art  and  letters. 

Mr.  Josselyn  enjoyed  the  personal 
friendship  of  many  of  these  men,  and 
while  he  always  had  a  strong  leaning 
toward  literature  and  had  contemplated 
for  many  years  the  publication  of  some 
work  that  would  embody  the  result  of 
his  researches  and  experiences,  it  was 
not  until  recently  that  he  concentrated 
his  efforts  on  the  history  of  the  'Xittle 
Corporal,"  which  resulted  in  the  pub- 
lication of  "The  True  Napoleon.*' 
*     *     *. 

Nancy  Huston  Banks,  author  of 
**01dfield,''  a  story  of  last  century  life 

in  Kentucky,  is  a  native  of 
Nancy  H.  the  State.  Her  childhood 
Banks  ^j^^j  early  youth  were  passed 

there,  within  environment 
very  like  that  portrayed  by  her  novel. 


On  the  paternal  side,  Mrs.  Banks 
comes  of  Revolutionary  stock,  her 
great-grandfather,  an  officer  of  the 
war  for  Independence,  having  been 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  South- 
western Kentucky.  On  the  maternal 
side  her  ancestors  were  Indian  fighters, 
and  consequently  still  earlier  and  more 
closely  associated  with  the  very  begin- 
nings of  Kentucky.  The  Convent  of 
St.  Vincent,  at  which  she  was  edu- 
cated, is  also  interwoven  with  nearly  a 
hundred  years  of  the  State's  history. 

So  that  by  blood,  birth,  training  and 
tradition  Mrs.  Banks  would  seem  well 
prepared  for  the  writing  of  this  semi- 
historical  romance,  which  has  just 
come  from  the  press.  Most  of  the  au- 
thor's earlier  magazines  and  newspaper 
work  had  to  do  with  Kentucky's  ro- 
mantic history. 

With  the  organization  of  the  Board 
of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  how- 
ever, the  trend  of  Mrs.  Banks'  writing 
was  altered.  At  this  time  she  became 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Exposition,  and  held  that  position  up 
to  the  close  of  the  World's  Fair,  a 
period  lasting  through  three  years. 
After  the  closing  of  the  Exposition 
Mrs.  Banks  made  New  York  her  home, 
becoming  connected  with  The  Book- 
man almost  with  the  establishment  of 
that  magazine,  and  continued  to  write 
reviews,  biographical  sketches  and  va- 
rious other  articles  for  it  up  to  the 
past  year,  during  which  she  has  been 
fully  occupied  with  the  writing  of 
"Oldfield." 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Banks  has  traveled 
widely  in  Europe,  most  of  her  writings 
while  abroad  having  to  do  mainly  with 
books,  bookmakers  and  booKmaking. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa  she  went  to  Cape  Town  for  a 
London  periodical.  The  letters  which 
she  sent  from  that  most  interesting 
point  at  that  most  interesting  crisis 
had,  however,  little  to  do  with  military 
matters,  and  touched  mainly  upon  the 
writers  of  South  Africa  and  writers 
from  all  over  the  world,  who  were  then 
flocking  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict. 
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AUTHORS'      CALENDAR       FOR      JULY 


I.  James  G.  Adderley, 


1861. 


Stephen  Remark — Monsieur  Vincent — 
Looking  Upward. 

2.  Richard   H.    Stoddard,    Massachu- 
setts, 1825. 

A  Centurjr  After — Life  of  Humboldt — ' 
Adventures  in  Fairy  Land. 

3.  Richard  H.  Clarke,   Washington, 
1827. 

Lives  of  the  American  Catholic  Bishops — 
Old  and  New  Lights  on  Columbus — illus- 
trated History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States. 

4.  Helen  S.  Campbell,  New  York,  1839. 
Under  Green  Apple  Boughs — Miss  Melin- 

da's  Opportunity — Prisoners  of  Poverty. 

5.  William  N.  Harben,  Georgia,  1858. 
The  Woman  Who  Trusted— Westerfelt— 

The  Caruther's  Affair. 

6.  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  Connecticut,  183 i. 
Life  of  James  Monroe — University  Prob- 
lems—Life of  James  D.  Dana. 

7.  Sarah  P.  W.  Parton,  Maine,  181  i. 
Fresh    Ferns— Folly    as    it    Flies— Rose 

Clark. 

8.  Julius  Mosen,  Saxony,  1803. 

Lied  vom  Ritter  Wahn — Ahasver— Cola 
Rienzi. 

9.  Matthew  G.  Lewis,  London,  1775. 
Ambrosio,  or  the  Monk — Village  Virtues 

— Tales  of  Horror. 

10.  William  Maginn,  Cork,  1793. 

The  Citj  of  Demons— Bob  Burke's  Duel 
With  Ensign  Brady. 

11.  Henry  Abbey,  New  York,  1842. 
May  Dreams — Ralph  and  Other  Poems — 

Stories  in  Verse. 

12.  Thomas  F.  Crane,  New  York,  1844. 
Italian    Popular    Tales— The   Bxempla — 

Tableau  de  la  Revolution  Fran9ai8e. 

13.  John  Clare,  England,  i7q3. 

Poems  Descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and 
Scenery— The  Rural  Muse— The  Village 
Minstrel. 

14.  John  G.  Lockhart,  Lanarkshire, 

1794. 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
— Peter's    Letters    to  his  Kinsfolk— Adam 
Blair. 

15.  Edward  Abbott.  Maine,  1841. 
Conversations  of  Jesus — Phillips  Brooks — 

The  Baby's  Things. 


1 6.  William  D.  Mackenzie.  South  Africa, 

1859. 
The  Ethics  of  Gambling— South  Africa; 
Its  History,  Heroes  and  Wars — The  Revela- 
tion of  the  Christ. 

17.  Isaac  Watts,  Southampton,  1674. 
Divine  and  Moral  Songs  for  Children- 
Improvement  of  the  Mind — Psalmsof  David. 

18.  Gilbert  White,  England,  1720. 
Natural   History  and  Antiquities  of  Sel- 

borne. 

19.  Joel  A.  Allen,  Massachusetts,  1838. 
History  of  North  American  Pinnipeds- 
Monographs  of  North  American  Rodentia. 

20.  John  Sterling,  Scotlakd,  1806. 
Arthur  Coningsby — Strafford — The  Onyx 

Ring. 

21.  Emma  R.  Tuttle,  Ohio,  1839. 
Blossoms  of  our  Spring — From   Soul  to 

Soul— Gazelle. 

22.  Cyril     G.      Hopkins,      Minnesota, 
1866. 

Chemistry  of  the  Com  Kernel — Improve- 
ment in  the  Chemical  Composition  of  the 
Corn  Kernel. 

23.  Samuel  H.  M.  Byers,  Pennsylvania, 
1831. 

Iowa  in  War  Times — Twenty  Years  in 
Europe— Switzerland  and  the  Swiss. 

24.  Edward  F.  Benson,  England,  1867. 
Dodo— Mammon  and  Co. — The  Luck  of 

the  Vails. 

25.  ESTELLE   M.    HURLL,    MASSACHUSETTS, 

1863. 

The  Life  of  Our  Lord  in  Art — Rembrandt 
— Greek  Sculpture. 

26.  WiNTHROP  M.  Praed,  London,  1802. 
Poems. 

27.  Cyrus  Thomas,  Tennessee,  1825. 
Aid  to  the  Study  of  Maya  Codices — Mound 

Explorations  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology— 
The  Cherokees  and  Shawnees  in  Pre- 
Columbian  Times. 

28.  Edward  Jenkins.  India,  1838. 

A  Paladin  of  Finance — The  Captain's 
Cabin — Little  Hodge. 

29.  Rasmus  W.  Winther.  Denmark,  1796. 
Woodcuts — Lyric  Poems — The  Flight  of 

the  Stag. 

30.  W.  T.  Adams,  (Oliver  Optic),  Massa- 
chusetts, 1822. 

Army  and  Navy  Series  —  Starry  Flag 
Series — Lake  Shore  Series. 

31.  Robert  S.  MacArthur,  Canada,  1841- 
Calvarv  Pulpit — Quick  Truths  in  Quaint 

Texts— On  Bible  Difficulties. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH    of 
HALLIE     ERMINIE     RIVES 


\LLIE  ERMINIE  RIVES 
the  authoress,  though  bom 
in  Kentucky,  is  a  Virgin- 
ian of  Virginians.  The 
Rives  family  of  that  State 
is  descended  from  the  Rives 
family  of  Damory  Court,  in 
Dorcetshire,  England,whose 
descendants  came  with  the  Cavalier 
Emigration  to  Virginia  in  1645. 

From  them  came  the  Virginian 
Rives.  The  great-grandsons,  Robert 
and  Thomas  (sons  of  William  Rives, 
of  Sussex  county),  were  in  the  Conti- 
nental ranks  when  Yoi-ktown  fell. 

The  elder  son  of  Robert  was  Wil- 
liam C.  Rives,  the  United  States'  bril- 
liant Ambassador  to  France;  the  sec- 
ond, Alexander,  was  sent  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James  in  President  Tyler's  ad- 
ministration. William  C.  Rives'  son 
Francis  was  the  law  partner  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  and  his  niece  married 
Nicholas  Longworth,  founder  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Amelie  Rives,  now  Princess 
Troubetskei,  is  his  granddaughter.  It 
is  from  that  Thomas,  second  son  of 
William  Rives,  of  Sussex  county,  that 
Hallie  Erminie  Rives  is  descended. 

Miss  Rives'  great-great-great-grand- 
father Tillotson  was  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  His  son  was  the  fa- 
mous Sir  John.  Sir  John  Tillotson's 
son  came  to  America  and  married  the 
Colonial  beauty,  Mildred  Gold. 

The  granddaughter  of  this  union 
was  Miss  Rives'  mother.  She  was 
known  as  "the  beautiful  Mary  Rags- 
dale,"  and  was  the  belle  of  a  group  of 
plantation  counties.  From  her  mother 
Miss  Rives  got  her  love  of  horseflesh, 
which  shows  so  clearly  in  "Hearts 
Courageous."  Mary  Ragsdale  was  a 
daring  rider,  her  favorite  mount  being 
a  huge  white  horse  which  was  cele- 
brated through  three  or  four  States. 


Hallie  Erminie  Rives  is  an  only 
child.  From  her  babyhood  she  was 
always  misunderstood  by  everyone 
save  her  father.  Between  these  two 
there  was  a  close  understanding  and 
ideal  comradeship.  The  two  were  al- 
ways caring  little  for  convention  and 
nothing  whatever  for  small-talk.  The 
mother  had  become  an  invalid,  and 
the  child  grew  up  a  nature-lover. 

From  a  baby  she  had  a  desire  for 
writing.  She  wrote  her  first*  novel  at 
the  age  of  eight,  before  she  had  ever 
read  one.  At  this  age  her  favorite  oc- 
cupation was  writing.  She  was  a  nat- 
ural mimic,  and  while  still  in  pinafores 
used  to  entertain  house  parties  with 
characterizations  of  well-known  people 
in  the  neighborhood. 

When  she  was  fifteen  she  wrote  a 
story  of  the  boyhood  of  Adlai  Steven- 
son, her  father's  friend  from  youth. 
She  sent  the  scribbled  story  to  a  Chi- 
cago publication.  It  was  at  once  ac- 
cepted. Stevenson  was  then  spoken 
of  as  a  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency, and  this  story,  which  read  like 
finished  fiction,  was  copied  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
This  was  her  beginning. 

She  set  herself  then  to  read  and 
study.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  pub- 
lished "Smoking  Flax."  That  was  a 
direct  blow  from  the  vantage  ground 
of  the  South  full  in  the  face  of  North- 
em  anti-lynch  sentiment.  It  was,  in  a 
sense,  a  fiction  justification  of  Judge 
Lynch.  It  was  drama,  argument  and 
painting  all  in  one.  The  story  was  re- 
ceived in  the  South  with  enthusiastic 
bravos,  and  in  the  North  with  invec- 
tive. 

Two  years  ago  'A  Furnace  of 
Earth"  was  published.  This,  issued 
simultaneously  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  received  more  widexommept 
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than   any   novel   written   since   "The 
Quick  or  the  Dead/' 

"Hearts  Courageous,"  just  issued,  is 
her  most  ambitious  novel.  On  its  writ- 
ing she  spent  two  years'  time.  Apropos 
its  great  central  character,  Patrick 
Henry,  Miss  Rives  said  in  a  recent  in- 
terview: "He  was  the  greatest  Vir- 
ginian ever  lived.  He  married  the 
daughter    of    a    tavernkeeper,    wore 


buckskins,  failed  in  business,  and  could 
not  make  a  living  as  a  lawyer.  But  he 
knew.  His  brain  looked  even  further 
ahead  than  Washington's,  and  when 
the  time  came  he  started  the  ball  roll- 
ing that  became  the  Revolution.  Ever 
since  I  began  to  write  I  have  dreamed 
of  putting  him — homely  face,  leather 
breeches  and  all — into  a  novel.  And 
now  I  have  done  it." 


BACK   to  the  PAST   with    OLD  MASTERS 


ALKXANDRR   DUMAS,    THE    ELDER. 
1803-187O. 


Biography. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  known  as  Alex- 
andre Dumas  Pere,  was  bom  at  Vil- 
ler's  Cotterets,  Aisne,  France,  on  July 
24,  1803.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Count  Alexandre  Davy  de  la  Paillet- 
erie  and  Marie-Cessette  Dumas,  a 
Haytian  negress,  and  the  son  of  Gen- 
eral Alexandre  Davy -Dumas  and 
Marie  Labouret.  Dumas  was  there- 
fore a  quadroon. 

Even  as  a  child  he  evinced  a  passion 
for  animals,  and  of  mythology  he  was 
as  fond  as  Keats.  His  intellectual  life 
began  in  legends  of  beasts  and  gods. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  went  to  a  private 
school  kept  by  Abbe  Gregorie  ;  at  fifteen 
he  became  a  notary's  clerk.  About  this 
time  he  chanced  to  see  "Hamlet" 
played  and  at  once  was  inspired  with  a 
love  for  the  drama.  Wherefore  he  be- 
gan to  read  in  earnest  and  to  write  a 
little.  Soon  he  longed  for  Paris,  as 
oflfering  a  wider  scope  to  his  literary 
efforts,  so  to  Paris  he  went,  where  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  post  in  the 
household  of  the  Duc.d'Orieans.  In 
the  meantime  he  strove  still  harder 
with  his  plays,  frequented  the  theatres, 
and  finally,  after  innumerable,  vain  at- 
tempts to  find  acceptance  for  his  writ- 
ings, he  achieved  his  first  success  in  a 


melodrama  called  "Christine."  This 
was  quickly  followed  by  "Henry  HI.," 
performed  at  the  Theatre  Frangais,. 
and  from  thjs  Dumas  gained  a  stand- 
ing. 

Thence  on  he  engaged  in  play  writ- 
ing, in  fiction  and  in  travelling  narra- 
tives. He  made  numerous  tours,  and 
all  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for 
interesting  reminiscence  and  de- 
scription. Animal  magnetism,  too,  at- 
tracted him,  .and  his  observation  and 
study  along  this  line  have  been  era- 
bodied  in  that  most  absorbing  of  his 
work,  "Joseph  Balsamo." 

The  work  produced  by  Dumas  was 
prodigious,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven  his  health  failed.  He  had  run 
through  several  fortunes,  and  now  left 
Paris  for  the  last  time  with  only  a 
few  napoleons  in  his  pocket.  Going 
to  his  son's  villa  at  Dieppe,  he  died  on 
December  5,  1870.  In  his  lifetime  of 
nearly  thiee-score  years  he  had  seen 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  restoration  of 
the  rightful  king,  the  expulsion  of  the 
legitimate  monarch  in  1830,  the  Or- 
leans rule,  its  overthrow  in  1848,  the 
Republic,  the  Empire,  and  the  Terrible 
Year  1870-71. 
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His  Work. 

As  we  have  said  before,  Dumas's 
work  was  produced  in  enormous  quan- 
tities. He  employed  numerous  col- 
laborators, and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
used  his  corps  of  helpers  in  any  way 
that  might  best  serve  his  purpose.  In 
consequence  he  has  been  accused  of 
plagiarism,  although  this  is  not  alto- 
gether just,  inasmuch  as  everything 
that  he  did  take  was  stamped  indelibly 
with  his  own  personality,  immense  and 
all  supreme  as  it  was.  Those  chief 
novels,  plays  and  essays  which  can  be 
classed  among  his  best  and  most  im- 
portant work  are  distinctive  in  their 
individuality  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. 
Among  his  great  romances  are :  "The 


Count  of  Monte  Cristo"  (1844)  ;  "The 
Three  Musketeers''  (1844);  "Queen 
Margot"  (1847)  and  "The  Knight  of 
Maison-Rouge"  (1846).  The  chief 
historical  romances  are  "Joan  of  Arc" 
(1842)  and  "Michaelangelo  and  Raf- 
faelle"  (1846),  while  the  plays  com- 
prise "Henry  HI.  and  His  Court" 
(1829);  "Anthony"  (1831);  "Napo- 
leon" (1831),  and  "Misses  St.  Cyr" 
( 1843).  Besides  these  were  many  nar- 
ratives of  travel  in  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Syria,  Egypt,  etc. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  "The  World's 
Best  Literature,"  says  of  Dumas : 

"He  is  the  Porthos  of  novelists,  gi- 
gantic, yet  muscular  and  not  over- 
grown. 


IN    the    WORLD    of    LETTERS 


Noon  for  the  June  month  consists 
of  epitaphs  gathered  by  Gertrude  Le 
Roy  Brown.  They  represent  some 
unique  features,  the  following  being 
an  example. 

Saome  Jenyns  on  Dr,  Johnson: 

Here   lies  poor  Johnson,  Reader;   have  a 

care; 
Tread    lightly,   lest   you   rouse   a   sleeping 

bear; 
Religious,  moral,  generous  and  humane. 
He  was,  but  self-conceited,  rude  and  vain ; 
Ill-bred  and  overbearing  in  dispute, 
Would  you  know  all  his  wisdom  and  his 

folly, 
His  actions,  sayings,  mirth  and  melancholy? 
Boswell  and  Thrale,  retails  of  his  wit, 
Will  tell  you  how  he  wrote  and  talked  and 

spit. 

Rather  hard  on  the  poor  Doctor, 
whose  only  weakness  was  the  "eccen- 
tricity of  genius." 

Xc       Xc       4t 

It  is  interesting  to  note  among  the 
announcements  of  new  books  a  story 
entitled,  "The  Little  White  Bird,"  bv 
J.  M.  Barrie;  "The  Wings  of  a  Dove," 


by  Mr.  Henry  James;  "Valsec,"  by 
J.  Bloundelle  Burton,  and  "The  Heart 
of  Australia,"  by  the  Australian 
writer,  Mr.  Henry  Lawson.  A  post- 
humous work  of  Sir  Walter  Besant, 
"No  Other  Way,"  will  also  be  pub- 
lished shortly,  while  "Temporal 
Power,"  Marie  Corelli's  new  novel, 
which  is  advertised  as  being  a  "strik- 
ing and  powerful  story  dealing  with 
a  subject  which  has  never  before  been 
treated  in  fiction,  and  intimately  touch- 
ing on  certain  topics  which  have  been 
for  some  time  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  many  people,"  is  promised  for  the 
fall.  We  are  to  have,  besides,  a  book 
by  the  author  of  "An  Englishwoman's 
Love  Letters,"  and  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  signed  is  arousing  widespread  curi- 
osity. 

*     *     * 

We  learn  that  a  new  series  of  books 
which  promises  to  be  of  much  interest 
and  of  some  value  is  the  "Belles-Let- 
tres."  Academy  and  Literature  speaks 
of  it  as  "the  latest  American  attempt 
to  capture  a  large  English  reading 
public."    From  what  we  can  ascertain 
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concerning  it  the  nature  of  the  work 
will  be  semi-educational,  while  its  pur- 
pose will  be  to  present  critical,  conserv- 
ative texts  which  shall  become  stand- 
ard, and  to  provide  these  with  intro- 
ductions which,  uniting  scholarly 
judgment  and  spirited  literary  treat- 
ment, shall  be  monographs  contrib- 
uting to  a  better  appreciation  of  their 
various  texts.  The  motto  of  the  series 
will  be:  "Literature  treated  for  liter- 
ature's sake  in  a  literary  way,"  and 
so,  though  the  books  will  be  in  all 
respects  fitted  for  use  by  classes  or 
students  studying  English  literature, 
the  editors  will  endeavor  to  make 
them  equally  attractive  to  the  book- 
lover.  The  text  pages  will  contain 
only  the  text  and  the  variant  readings 
or  suggested  changes  in  the  text.  The 
glossary  and  the  notes  at  the  end  will 
be  designed  to  provide  briefly,  without 
idiosyncrasies,  the  mere  exhibition  of 
learning,  such  information  or  illumin- 
ation as  may  be  needed.  There  will 
also  be  a  carefully  prepared  biblio- 
graphy. The  editors  have  been  chosen 
for  their  special  knowledge  of  the  par  • 
ticular  text  or  author  or  period,  and 
not  solely  on  account  of  their  academic 
distinction.  The  list  will  include  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  the 
Principal  of  Peterhouse  College,  Cam- 
bridge; Mr.  William  Archer,  Prof.  W. 
P.  Trent,  Prof.  Albert  C.  Cook,  Prof. 
F.  S.  Boas  and  others. 


tributes  from  contemporary  writers 
than  has  any  other  distinguished  man  of 
letters  of  the  day.  Academy  and  Lit- 
erature tells  us  that  one  of  the  raciest 
of  these  tributes  was  addressed  to 
"The  New  Professor"  on  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Lang's  appointment  as  Gifford 
Lecturer  at  St.  Andrew's  University  in 
1888.  The  poem,  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  a  north-country  journal  over 
the  pseudonym  "Upper  Sonachan," 
and  is  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Archibald 
Campbell,  brother  and  heir-presump- 
tive of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Oh,  Andrew,  man.  St.  Andrew's  man. 
Is  a'  the  warld  to  thee : 

In  London  fogs  yer  cheeks  are  wan, 
Be  aff,  man,  to  the  lee, 

Wi'  niblick,  cleek,  and  driver,  man — 

Oh,  Andrew,  man,  St.  Andrew's  man- 
Man,  here's  a  health  to  thee. 

Professor  here,  Professor  there, 
Ye' re  Andrew  Lang  to  me. 

Weel  fill  ye  the  Professor's  chair 
Wi'  learned  lore,  and  yet,  methinks, 

I  ken  richt  weel  yer  heart's  no  there — 
It's  yonder  ower  the  Links. 

*     *      * 

The  Rev.  Walter  Begley,  of  Lon- 
don, claims  to  have  discovered  a  hith- 
erto unknown  work  of  John  Milton. 
The  title  is  "Nova  Solyma:  The  Ideal 
City  of  Zion,  or  Jerusalem  Regained." 
It  is  in  prose  and  verse  and  was  found 
in  "an  ancient  tomb." 


The  English  Bookman  for  June 
contains  a  paragraph  that  should 
please  all  Americans: 

Mr.  Edwin  Markham,  the  American  poet, 
has  been  commissioned  by  a  London  paper 
to  write  a  poem  for  publication  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  peace.  For  another  Eng- 
lish journal  he  has  written  a  poem  on  the 
coronation. 

Mr.  Markham  being  one  of  the  most 
significant  of  our  present  day  poets, 
it  would  seem  a  cause  for  national 
pride  to  have  his  geiiius  thus  recog- 
nized abroad. 

*     *     * 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  poetic 


Current  Literature  speaks  of  the  in- 
tended dramatization  of  several  of 
George  Meredith's  novels,  notably 
"Diana  of  the  Crossways"  and  "The 
Egotist."  There  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  these  works  are  not  of  too 
subtle  and  too  fine  an  order  to  permit 
of  successful  presentation.  Miss  Ada 
Rehan  will  be  the  first  to  play  the  role 
of  Diana  when  the  drama  is  brought  to 

America. 

*     *     * 

Among  the  dramatizations  of  new 
and  popular  books  we  find  "Hohen- 
zollem,"  by  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady; 
*'The  Crimson  Wing,"  by  Chatfield- 
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Taylor,  and  *'The  Light  That  Failed," 
by  Kipling.  James  K.  Hackett  will 
produce  the  first  and  Maxine  Elliot 
and  Nat  Goodwin  will  appear  in  the 
cast.  Gilbert  Parker  is  also  said  to  be 
completing  a  drama  of  "The  Right 
of  Way,"  which  will  be  presented  by 
Mr.  William  Faversham. 


Book  writing  seems  to  wear  on  the 
nerves.  We  learn  that  Mrs.  Riggs 
(Kate  Douglas  Wiggins)  has  suc- 
cumbed to  nervous  prostration,  while 
Mrs.  Mary  Catherwood  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett are  both  in  a  sanitarium,  striving 
to  recover  from  general  physical  ex- 
haustion. 


LETTERS     to     BOOK       NEWS 


Editor  Book  News  : — 

The  letters  in  Book  News  have  inter- 
-ested  me  so  much  that  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  regarding  the  popular  novels.  I 
think  the  reason  so  many  books  are  read  is 
caused,in  a  way,  by  the  extensive  advertis- 
ing most  of  them  receive. 

The  novel  reader  of  this  day  does  not  al- 
ways trouble  himself  about  the  literary 
-qualities  of  a  book.  In  fact,  I  think  that  is 
rarely  taKen  into  consideration  when  choos- 
ing a  new  work  of  fiction.  What  most  peo- 
ple want  is  an  exciting  and  absorbing  story, 
regardless  of  literary  style. 

But  it's  too  bad  that  so  many  of  the 
novels  are  historical.  Authors  seem  pos- 
sessed with  a  mania  for  stories  pertaining  to 
the  Civil  War,  not  stopping  to  think  that 
naturally  people  will  get  tired  of  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again.  I  think  others 
will  agree  with  me  in  this  matter. 

"Hearts  Courageous"  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  many  historical  works  I  have  yet 
read.  "Graustark,"  because  of  its  unique 
plot,  should  be  classed  with  the  best  selling 
Tjooks. 

Very  truly,  M.  W,  F. 

Philadelphia,  June  6th. 

H.  L.  M:— 

The  subject  brought  forth  in  your  arti- 
cle written  for  May  Book  News  is  one  of 
ividespread  and  timely  interest,  and  pre- 
sents many  sides  for  discussion.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  reasons 
for  the  enomous  sales  of  certain  books,  yet 
^e  can  feel  assured  that  one  of  the  most 
potent  reasons  at  least  is  the  skillful  and 
extended  advertising  that  attends  the  issu- 
ing of  so  many  volumes. 

Five  or  six  months  prior  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  work  of  fiction  there  comes 
a  stentorian-voiced  announcement,  followed 
T)y  gaudy  posters  and  solicitations  for  or- 
ders. The  book  never  arrives  when  ex- 
pected and  the  publishers'  notices  continue 
to  postpone  and  at  the  same  time  to  incite 


still  greater  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the 
public  by  laudatory  testimonials,  advance 
reviews  and  dummy  copies.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  a  book  whose  lines  fall  thus  in 
the  way  of  this  strenuous  pushing  along 
process  creates  a  demand?  Of  course,  later 
on,  its  merits  may  prove  wholly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  amount  of  its  sales,  but  by 
that  time  it  has  had  its  little  day;  it  has 
been  on  the  list  of  beSt  sellers. 

One  would  think  the  reading  public  bv 
this  time  sufficiently  accustomed  to  this 
sort  of  tning  as  to  be  no  longer  susceptible 
to  advertisement,  yet  it  seems  not  so — one 
book  dies,  but  another  is  bom,  and  thus  it 
goes  on  and  one. 

Gilbert  Franklin. 
San  Francisco,  June  loth,  1902. 

Book  News: — 

I  read  the  letter  "To  Readers  of  Recent 
Fiction,"  published  in  May  Book  News,  and 
also  the  answers  to  this  appeal.  Of  the 
novels  published  some  time  ago,  "The  Pup- 
pit  Crown"  and  "The  Redemption  of  David 
Corson"  interested  me  about  as  much  as 
any.  The  plots  of  these  books,  though 
widely  different  in  character,  were  exceed- 
ingly interesting. 

Of  the  late  books  I  would  mention  "The 
Pasteboard  Crown"  and  "Miss  Petticoats" 
as  being  worthy  of  a  few  lines.  The  former 
deals  with  stage  life,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  pen  of  Clara  Morris,  while  the  lat- 
ter has  no  plot  worth  mentioning.  Yet  for 
this  very  reason  I  enjoyed  reading  it. 

But  there  is  so  much  fiction  in  the  market 
at  the  present  time  one  can  hardly  expect 
to  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  new  books. 
Dorothy  Neivcomh. 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  17th. 

H.  L.  M.:— • 

Of  all  books  published  within  three  or 
four  years  I  consider  "The  Octopus"  the 
best  and  the  "The  Virginian"  the  second 
best.    These  books  hold  a  distinctive  place 
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in  the  ranks  of  modem  fiction  by  virtue 
of  their  intrinsic  merit  both  in  structure, 
characterization  and  style.  The  cause  for 
the  neglect  of  books  attaining  this  standard 
by  the  reading  public  is  probably  the  lack 
of  appreciation  that  exists  in  the  mind  of 
the  average  reader  for  anything  that  sug- 
gests solidity.  Given  a  light,  airy,  flighty 
romance  and  you  have  a  sale  of  from  twenty 
to  fifty  thousand;  given  a  valuable,  perma- 
nent piece  of  literature  and  its  perusal  is 
limited  to  a  select  few. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Isabelle  Villa, 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  June  5th,  1902. 

Book  News: — 

I  am  obliged  to  Book  News  for  the  op- 
portunity of  saying  that  I  quite  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  last  half  of  the  letter  by  S. 
C.  W.  in  your  June  issue,  for  I  liked  the 
Letters  of  Stevenson  better  than  any  novel 
I  have  read  in  recent  years,  and  of  the 
novels  "Eleanor"  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
best.  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  the  age  of 
the  reader  many  times,  whether  he  cares 
more  for  the  plot  or  the  character  drawings. 


It  seems  to  me  the  younger  readers  care 
only  for  the  plot  and  the  older  ones,  many  of 
them,  for  other  features. 

M.  W.  B. 
Brooklyn,  June  6th,  1902. 

Editor  Book  News  : — 

To  me  there  is  nothing  more  fascinating 
in  fiction  than  character  study.  I  almost 
forget  that  the  personages  in  tne  story  are 
not  real,  and  long  afterwards  their  thoughts 
remain  with  me.  In  Miss  Glasgow's  "The 
Voice  of  the  People"  both  the  hero  and  the 
heroine  are  strong  characters,  stimulating 
the  mind  to  thought.  Ralph  Connor's 
"Man  from  Glengarry"  is  also  a  fine  speci- 
men of  what  can  be  done  in  a  storv.  An 
influence  for  good  ought  to  result  from  this 
very  interesting  book.  Mary  Johnston's 
"Audrey"  is  a  beautiful  story,  although  one 
cannot  but  feel  the  sadness  that  seems  to  be 
ever  present  with  the  sweet,  gentle  heroine. 
While  there  have  been  many  novels  written 
that  are  very  poor,  there  are  still  a  number 
that  are  worth  reading,  but  they  will  not  al- 
ways be  found  among  the  lists  of  "best  sell- 
ing books."  -V. 


M 


I       N       E      S 


In  the  July  Harpe/s  the  special  arti- 
cles are  "Summer  Life  in  Andalusia," 
by  B.  H.  Ridgely;  **Falconry  of  To- 
day," by  Vance  Thompson,  and  "What 
Astronomers  Are  Doing,"  by  Prof. 
Simon  Newcomb.  Among  the  shoit 
stories  are  "The  Warrior's  Mother,"  a 
love  story  by  Mrs.  Stepney  Rawson; 
"Clarence's  Mind,"  written  in  a  hu- 
morous vein  by  Chester  B.  Fernald, 
and  "A  Hermit  of  Arcadia,"  by  Alice 
Brown. 

An  article  most  appropriately  in  sea- 
son is  Will  H.  Low's  account  of  an 
artist's  summer,  "In  an  Old  French 
Garden,"  which  leads  the  July  Scrib- 
ner's.  In  "The  Abitibi  Fur  Brigade" 
Arthur  Heming  gives  an  account  of 
the  annual  expedition  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  fur  men  down  the  Ca- 
nadian rivers.  The  two  serials  con- 
tinue with  increasing  interest,  and 
there  are  short  stories  by  John  Fox, 
Marguerite  Tracy  and  George  Was- 
son. 


An  article  of  great  interest  at  the 
present  moment  is  EUery  S.  Scott's  ac- 
count of  "The  Eruption  of  Mont  Pe- 
lee,"  which  opens  the  Cosmopolitan. 
H.  S.  Archer  writes  of  "The  Electrical 
Fountain ;"  James  H.  Canfield  tells  of 
"An  Experiment  in  Domestic  Fi- 
nance;" in  "The  Captains  of  Industry"" 
series  there  are  sketches  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Charles  Frohman  and  other 
public  men;  while  the  usual  short 
stories  and  poems  complete  the  num- 
ber. 

The  complete  novel  this  month  in 
Lippincott*s  is  written  by  Mabel  Nel- 
son Thurston.  The  title,  "On  the  Road 
to  Arcady,"  is  an  invitingly  cool  one, 
well  chosen  for  warm  weather.  Fol- 
lowing the  novel  are  half  a  dozen 
stories  varied  in  length  and  subject. 
Beulah  Marie  Dix  contributes  a  tale  oi 
love  and  bravery  in  early  New  Eng- 
land days ;  a  story  of  smart  New  York 
society  by  Annulet  Andrews,  called  "A 
Lady,  a  Mortal  and  the  Four  Hun- 
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<ired,"  is  the  experience  of  an  English 
g^irl  who  has  a  position  as  companion. 
**A  Sovereign  Remedy,"  by  Francis 
Willing  Wharton,  is  up-to-date  in 
theme,  and  Ella  Middleton  Tybout 
contributes  a  darky  tale  called  "At 
Fiddler's  Bridge."  It  has  a  preacher 
for  its  hero  and  is  keenly  humorous. 

Current  Outing  reflects  the  outdoor 
life  of  the  nation  in  midsummer.  Side 
by  side  are  the  dashing  action  of  sum- 
mer sport  and  the  restful  quiet  of  va- 
cation time.  There  are  practical  arti- 
cles for  those  who  would  increase  their 
proficiency  in  sport,  and  there  is  an  in- 
spiring discussion  of  the  relationship 
of  athletics  to  a  nation's  art  and  cul- 
ture. Photographers  have  caught  the 
water  sports  of  New  York's  great  re- 
sorts in  moments  of  intensest  action, 
while  camera  and  brush  assist  writers 
to  tell  of  summer  days  on  the  Miri- 
michi,  of  canoe  journeys,  etc. 

"A  Lost  Art  Revived,"  by  Charles 
H.  Coffin,  is  the  opening  article  in 
Everybody's  Magazine.  "The  Inde- 
p>endence  of  Mr.  Hastings"  is  a  short 
play  for  amateurs,  by  Caroline  Duer; 
Minnie  J.  Reynolds  writes  about  "A 
Revival  of  Feminine  Handicrafts;" 
William  Stearns  Davis's  serial  is  con- 
tinued, and  the  usual  short  stories  and 
poems  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
number. 

The  first  installment  of  Rider  Hag- 
gard's new  serial,  "The  Pearl  Maiden," 
opens  the  July  Pearson's,  Of  timely 
interest  is  T.  W.  Williams's  character 
sketch  of  the  man  of  the  hour.  Lord 
Kitchener.  "Military  Manoeuvers 
Above  the  Clouds,"  by  W.  G.  Fitz- 
gerald, tells  how  the  Swiss  Alpine 
troops  are  trainad  to  transport  their 
guns  and  baggage  over  the  Alps ;  "The 
Adventures  of  Captain  Kettle"  are  con- 
tinued, and  there  are  the  usual  short 
stories. 

"The  Over-Sea  Experiments  of 
Santos-Dumont,"  by  Sterling  Heilig, 
is  the  opening  article  in  McClure's. 
"Sampson's  Naval  Career"  is  sketched 


by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan;  Ellen  M. 
Stone's  interesting  series  is  continued ; 
there  are  new  installments  of  Booth 
Tarkington's  "The  Two  Vanrevels," 
and  the  usual  short  stories. 

The  July  Century  is  a  "Summer 
Fiction  Number,"  containing  contribu- 
tions in  this  field  from  popular  writers 
and  from  newcomers.  There  is  a 
short  story  by  the  late  Paul  Leicester 
Ford,  entitled  "Wanted:  A  Chaper- 
on," with  illustrations  by  Gilbert.  To 
Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  group  of  "Little 
Stories"  is  added  a  piquant  sketch  en- 
titled "A  Dilemma,"  setting  forth  a 
"lady  or  the  tiger"-ish  problem;  Da- 
vid Gray,  author  of  "Gallops,"  con- 
tributes a  car-horse  story  entitled 
"Ting-A-Ling;"  and  Frank  Norris  a 
story  of  the  frontier  West  entitled 
"The  Passing  of  Cock-Eye  Black- 
lock;"  Harry  Stillwell  Edwards,  au- 
thor of  "Two  Runaways,"  prints  a 
rollicking  story  of  rival  negro 
churches  in  the  South,  "The  Little 
Unpleasantness  at  New  Hope."  There 
are  also  stories  by  Louise  Collier  Will- 
cox,  Will  N.  Harben  and  Charles  Bry- 
ant Howard,  the  last  a  bit  of  West  In- 
dian local  color.  The  variety  of  this  list 
is  further  extended  by  the  fourth  part 
of  the  "Confesions  of  a  Wife,"  by 
Mary  Adams,  the  theme  of  which  is 
Estrangement,  as  those  of  the  preced- 
ing portions  have  been  respectively, 
Courtship,  Marriage  and  Motherhood. 

The  July  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion is  one  of  the  most  interesting  num- 
bers of  the  year.  "The  Battle  of  Quas- 
hang  Neck"  is  described  by  Joe  Lin- 
coln; "The  Death  Throes  of  the  Con- 
federacy," by  Captain  Joseph  Hamil- 
ton, is  the  sixth  and  last  article  in  the 
series,  "Deeds  of  Heroism  of  Women 
in  the  Civil  and  Spanish  Wars,"  while 
the  usual  poems  and  short  stories  com- 
plete the  number. 

The  complete  novel  in  the  Argosy  is 
by  Garrett  Swift,  and  tells  of  the  dan- 
gers encountered  during  a  journey  to 
a  far  country  in  search  of  family  and 
treasure.    There  are  new  chapters  of 
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the  serials,  and  short  stories  by  F.  L. 
Pollock,  Frederic  Wright  and  Mat- 
thew White,  Jr. 

"The  Great  Lakes,"  by  Richard 
Linthicum,  is  the  opening  article  in 
Ainslee's.  Charles  F.  Scott  describes 
**The  Fight  Against  Smallpox;"  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  President  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, has  an  interesting  paper  on 
"Rest  and  Fatigue,"  and  the  short 
stories  are  by  Joseph  C.  Lincoln,  Nor- 
man Duncan,  Joe  Anderson  Norris 
and  May  K.  Champion. 

The  opening  article  in  The  New 
England  Magazine  is  by  Mary  E. 
Starbuck,  entitled  "Whale  Oil  and 
Spermaceti."  There  are  papers  by  Alice 
Morse  Earle,  Clifton  Johnson,  Ange- 
line  Scott  and  George  H.  Martin,  and 
short  stories  by  prominent  authors. 

The  July  number  of  Frank  Leslie's 
appears  as  a  coronation  number,  and 
opens  with  a  gallery  of  36  pictures 
which  tells  the  story  of  the  lives  of  the 
King  and  Queen.  Next  follows  an 
article  on  "Crowning  a  British  King," 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  King  Edward's 
brother-in-law,  and  this  is  supple- 
mented by  a  descriptive  article  written 
by  Leslie's  special  correspondent  in 
London,  Mr.  Curtis  Brown.  Chief 
Officer  Ellory  S.  Scott,  of  the  Quebec 
Liner  **Roraima,*'  which  sank  under 
a  volcanic  rain  of   fire   in    the   har- 


bor of  St.  Pierre  on  the  8th  of  May 
last,  has  written  the  complete  narrative 
of  his  experience  for  this  niunber. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  contributes  the 
leading  article  to  Harper's  Basar  ior 
July.  His  subject  is  "The  Strenuous 
Life  for  Girls,"  and  the  paper  contains 
much  food  for  thought  by  the  girls  of 
to-day  and  their  parents.  Another 
striking  article  is  "Have  Women  a 
Sense  of  Humor?"  by  Robert  J.  Bur- 
dette.  Anna  Wentworth  Sears  follows 
with  an  account  of  "A  Luncheon  for 
Little  Girls,"  in  which  many  new  ideas 
are  presented.  The  illustrated  short 
story  of  the  number — "Her  Friend" — 
is  by  Elizabeth  G.  Jordan.  There  is  an 
excellent  article  by  Marianna  Wheeler, 
Superintendent  of  the  Babies'  Hospital 
of  New  York,  on  "Baby's  First  Sum- 
mer," containing  valuable  instructions 
for  young  mothers.  The  fashion  de- 
partment presents  a  timely  collection 
of  designs  for  outing  costumes,  includ- 
ing batiiiing  suits  and  gowns  for  yacht- 
ing, for  garden  parties,  etc. 

Among  the  illustrated  papers  in 
Munsey's  are  "American  Country 
Clubs,"  by  Frank  S.  Arnold,  "The 
Passing  of  the  House  of  Hanover,"  by 
Eustace  Clavering,  and  "Memorials  of 
Ruskin,"  by  Katherine  Hoffman.  The 
storiettes  are  as  interesting  as  usual, 
and  short  stories  and  poems  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  number. 


BEST     SELLING      BOOKS 


|HIS  month's  list  of  best-sell- 
ing books  presents  little  that 
is  really  new.  In  "Fiction" 
"Dorothy  Vernon"  appears 
well  in  the  lead ;  "The  Vir- 
ginian" begins  to  display  its 
attracting  powers,  while 
"Hearts  Courageous" 
promises  early  popularity,  and  "The 
Lady  Paramount,"  "The  Mississippi 
Bubble,"  and  "The  Conqueror"  con- 
tinue to  be  in  demand. 


In  "Miscellany"  we  find  a  variety, 
ranging  from  Maeterlinck's  "Buried 
Temple"  and  Spencer's  "Facts  and 
Comments"  to  "Th^  Brook  Book"  and 
the  now  firmly  established  "Making  of 
an  American." 

At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia: 
"Dorothy  Vernon,"  by  Charles  Major. 
"The  Virginian,"  by  Owen  Wister. 
"Hearts  Courageous,"  by  Hallie  Erminie 
Rives. 
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••The  Lady  Paramount/'  by  Henry  Har-  "The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles,"  by  A. 

land.  Conan  Doyle. 

"The   Mississippi   Bubble/'  by  Emerson  "The  Heroine  of  the  btrait/'  by  Mary  C. 

Hough.  Crowley. 

"The  Battleground/*  by  Ellen  Glasgow.  "Dorothy  Vernon/*  by  Charles  Major. 

"Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch/*  by  "The  Conqueror/*  by  Gertrude  Atherton. 

Alice  Caldwell  Hegan.  "In  the  Country  God  Forgot/'  by  Frances 

"The  Diary  of  a  Goose  Girl/'  by  Kate  Charles. 
Douglas  Wiggins. 

"'^J'^^"*''*  ^*8inn'"8»"  ^^  ^"  ^''^  MISCELLANEOUS, 
ert  S.  Ball. 


"Bird  Neighbors/'  by  Neltje  Blanchan. 
"Bird  Life/*  by  Frank  Chapman. 


"Facts     and     Comments/*     by     Herbert 


"Work  and  Days/'  by  Hamilton  Wright      Spencer. 

"The  Deer  Family/*  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  others. 

"Meditations  of  an  Autograph  Collector/^ 
by  Adrian  H.  Joline. 


Mabie. 

At  Wanamaker's,  New  York 
FICTION. 


"Dorothy  Vernon/*  by  Charles  Major. 

"The  Strollers/*  by  Frederick  S.  Isham. 

"The  Mississippi  Bubble/'  by  Emerson 
Hough. 

"The  Conqueror/'  by  Gertrude  Atherton. 

"The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady/' 
by  Lucas  Malet. 

"Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch/'  by 
Alice  Caldwell  Hegan. 


"An  Onlooker's  Note-Book/*  by  the  au- 
thor of  "Collections  and  Recollections." 
"Ulysses/*  by  Stephen  Phillips. 


At  De  Wolfe,  Fiske  and  Company's^ 
Boston,  Mass. : 

FICTION. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


"Dorothy  Vernon/*  by  Charles  Major. 
"The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles,"  by  A. 
Conan  Doyle. 
"Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch  *'  by 
"Facts     and     Comments,*'     by     Herbert      Alice  Caldwell  Hegan. 
Spencer.  "The  Captain  of  the  Gray  Horse  Troop,"^ 

"The  Making  of  an  American,"  by  Jacob      by  Hamlin  Garland. 
A  Riis.  "Bylow  Hill,"  by  George  W.  Cable. 

"On    the    Great    Highway,"    by    James         "The  Conquerer,"  by  Gertrude  Atherton. 
Creelman. 
"Bird  Life,"  by  Frank  Chapman. 

"How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers/*  by      MISCELLANEOUS. 
Francis  Theodore  Parsons. 


"Ping  Pong/*  by  M.  G.  Ritchie  and  Ar- 
nold Parker. 


"The  Brook  Book/*  by  Mary  M.  Miller. 
"Work  and  Days,**  by  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie. 

At  Little,  Brown  and  Company's.     teSl^""'**  '^""'*'*'"  ^"^  ^"""^  ***" 


Boston,  Mass. 

FICTION. 

"The  Lady  Paramount,**  by  Henry  Har- 
land. 


"The  Kindred  of  the  Wild,"  by  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts. 

"Those  Delightful  Americans./'  by  Mrs. 
Everard  Cotes. 

"Earth's  Beginnings,"  by  Sir  Robert  S. 
Ball. 
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WISE    and    VITTY    SAYINGS 
FROM       NEW      BOOKS 


The  race  after  wealth,  with  its  anxieties  and  falls,  the  very  attaining  of 
it,  with  its  suppression  of  any  more  desires,  kills  cheerfulness. — ^Tween 
You  and  /. 

Happier  he  who  cherishes  his  illusions  than  he  who  would  penetrate 
them  with  the  cold  scrutiny  of  reason. —  The  Days  of  the  Son  of  Man, 

If  we  believe  that  a  fate  rules  our  lives,  and  that  our  actions  are  but 
reflex  motions  of  a  powerful  and  guiding  hand,  then  much  must  be 
absolved  us,  and  the  mistakes  which  we  make,  the  sins  we  commit, 
cannot   be  laid   wholly   to  our  charge. — Marion  Manning, 

All  great  passions  are  dangerous  when  lacking  proper  guidance. — 
Searching  for  Truth. 

Nature  stirs  within  us  all  a  yearning  for  what  is  fresh,  unstained  and 
spotless. — Home  Thoughts, 

Few  can  realize  the  power  a  great  love  or  a  great  sorrow  has  to 
change  the  disposition,  the  heart  and  the  mind. —  The  FooL 

Some  reasonably  good  people  love  to  talk  scandal.  It  is  a  form  of 
their  self-conceit  to  imagine  that  it  makes  current  coin  of  their  own 
virtues. — Miss  Petticoats, 

Modesty  is  an  ornament  of  female  beauty  that  will  never  be  out  of 
fashion. — '  Tweeii  You  and  I. 

When  a  great  thought  is  borne  into  a  man's  soul  or  leaps  out  of  the 
soul  of  man,  it  leaves  him  stunned,  bewildered,  in  ecstacy. —  The  Days 
of  the  Son  of  Man, 

No  reasonable  man  will  deny  that  kindliness  has  great  utility  in  ruling 
violent  humanity,  but  emotion  needs  the  curb  of  reason. — Searching  for 
Truth,  • 

Sorrow,  wrecked  hopes,  separation,  loss,  are  but  the  incidents  of  the 
heart's  winter,  immortal,  unquenchable  life  is  ours  forevermore. — Home 
Thoughts, 

The  trouble  is,  the  average,  man  is  endowed  with  the  desires  of  a  prince, 
the  ambition  of  a  Caesar,  but  with  the  ability  of  a  hod-carrier. — The  F90I, 

Why  not  learn  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  leave  women  alone?  Because 
one  of  'em — a  deuced  pretty  one,  too,  they  say — ^brought  old  Troy  to  ashes, 
is  no  reason  why  a  fellow  should  let  'em  make  cinders  of  him.  Let  'em 
alone  and  they'll  let  you  alone. — Miss  Petticoats. 
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By     Talcott    Williams,    LL.  D. 


The  Bampton  Lectures  must  be  year- 
ly delivered  by  some  Oxford  and  Cam- 

ReKonm  Del  '^^^^^^  ^-  ^'^  chosen  by  the 
_  heads  of  Oxford  colleges 
i\rchibaid  On  some  subject  which 
R«b«ruon  "confirms  and  establishes 
the  Christian  Faith."  For  122  years, 
these  annual  volumes  have  maintained 
the  steady  stream  of  Angelican  The- 
ology. **Regnum  Dei,"  the  Bampton 
Lectures  for  1901,  by  Dr.  Archibald 
Robertson,  an  Oxford  man  with  a 
London,  King's  College,  career,  de- 
scribes historically  the  evolution  of  the 
-conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Be- 
ginning with  a  tribe;  extending  to  a 
confederacy;  merged  in  a  kingdom; 
inspiring  a  people;  asserted  by  Christ 
as  the  citizenship  of  man ;  limited  to  a 
<:reed  and  a  visible  organization,  the 
church;  given  dual  form  in  the  me- 
diaeval period  in  the  empire  and  the 
church;  and,  passing,  in  due  course, 
into  the  diverse  modern  ideal  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life  of  humanity 
through  the  visible  and  invisible 
-church  (Roman  and  Protestant  view), 
the  Kingdom  of  God  has  outstripped 
all  secular  concepts  in  asserting  the 
communion  and  union  of  men  as  man. 
In  Dr.  Robertson's  hands,  the  last 
chapter  is  least  satisfactory.  Of  the 
future,  he  is  not  certain.  But  the  his- 
torical succession  is  clear.  Where  lit- 
erary perception  and  logical  analysis 
are   needed    or    in    the   three   crucial 


changes  where  the  Judiac  conception 
passed  into  the  gospel  claim  by  way  of 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  where  Augus- 
tine made  the  city  of  God  a  philosophic 
reality  and  where  Dante  gave  poetic 
form  to  the  first  emergence  of  modem 
theory,  these  lectures  weld  new  links 
in  one's  chain  of  thought.  "Revela- 
tion" is  the  last  of  the  attempts  begin- 
ning with  "Daniel"  to  express  in  vision 
through  many  like  apocalyplical  works 
the  widening  ideal  of  divine  rule 
whose  direct  ethical  expression  is  in  the 
synoptic  gospel.  At  the  end  only  is 
one  fain  to  feel  that  science  and  a  state 
church  have  weakened  Dr.  Robertson's 
grip  on  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  an 
eternal  spiritual  presence. 


A  dictionary  of* American  historical 
bibliography  has  been  issued  by  the 
Literature  of  American  Library  Associa- 
American      tion  in  what  is  on  the  whole 

^^^n  the  most  important  work  of 
J.  N.  Larned  reference  yet  issued  this 
year  in  this  country — ^the  "Literature 
of  American  History."  Mr.  George 
lies  began  it  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Jose- 
phus  Nelson  Lamed,  a  Buffalo  libra- 
rian, has  done  it.  Two  score  of  men 
of  historical  authority  aid.  Here  in  a 
book  as  large  as  a  small  dictionary  and 
possessing  the  same  advantages  for 
discoursive  reading  are  the  titles  of  the 
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body  of  books  on  American  history, 
classified  and  each  with  a  brief, 
weighty  and  authoritative  note  giving 
its  value.  The  index  is  109  pages  long 
in  fine  print  and  double  columns.  In 
all,  4145  titles  are  noted.  All  is  here, 
sources,  histories,  biographies,  mono- 
graphs, transactions  and  documents. 
To  the  reader,  student,  librarian  and 
historian  this  book  furnishes  a  com- 
pendious answer  to  all  questions  as  to 
material.  It  widens  knowledge  both 
by  making  its  place  known  and  telling 
what  books  are  good,  bad  or  middling. 
To  know  what  this  costs,  you  must  be 
a  bibliographer.  To  appreciate  it,  you 
must  have  a  passionate  enthusiasm  for 
exact  historical  knowledge. 


Miss  Jane  Addams,  the  head  direc- 
tor of  Hull  House,  the  Social  Settle- 
Democracy  ment  in  Chicago,  is  a  social 
EthilT**'  traveller  in  the  lower  half 
-  of  Chicago  city  society. 
•••"•  ^^'''•"" "Democracy  and  Social 
Ethics"  sums,  in  a  reprint  of  twelve 
lectures,  the  observation  and  teaching 
which  in  a  dozen  years  have  made  her 
the  foremost  figure  in  urging  the 
theory  that  what  is  evil  in  society  is 
due  to  the  unjust  working  of  the  or- 
ganized effort  for  its  material  improve- 
ment in  trade  and  production,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  is,  the  leavings  of  what 
society  has  been  unable  as  yet  to  im- 
prove. The  oppressed  Italians  whom 
Miss  Addams  describes  are  all  where 
they  are  because  they  are  less  op- 
pressed and  better  off  than  where  they 
came  from.  Barring  the  grave  error 
that  she  treats  as  result  what  is  re- 
siduum, Miss  Addams's  pages  teem 
with  teaching.  She  is  alert,  acute,  in- 
formed, inspiring.  Her  picture  of  her 
trips  in  the  lower  social  deep  is  vivid 
and  accurate.  Of  course,  just  as  the 
orders  call  themselves,  the  "religious," 
she  has  the  familiar  "settlement"  as- 


sumption, that  this  work  is  done  by  no 
one  else.  But  with  all  these  limita- 
tions, Miss  Addams  has  written  a  so- 
cial Baedeker  whose  accuracy  only  the 
old  city  reporter  can  know. 


Dr.  Andrew  Martin  Fairbaim  at  64 
is  a  man  of  Scotch  education,  English 
PhiioMphy  of  career  and  an  Indian  oppor- 
the  chriiit.     tunity.    He  is  a  graduate  of 

ian  Religion     —  ,.   ^         ,  j  ^      t-  tt 

_  Edmburgh  and  Berlm.  He 
A.M.Pairbaiiiis  head  of  Mansfield  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  dissenting  minis- 
ters study.  He  delivered  the  Haskell 
lectures  in  India.  His  synthetic  "Phi- 
losophy of  the  Christian  Religion" 
unites  these  experiences  in  an  attempt 
to  show  from  the  modem  premise  of  a 
continuous  universe  the  probabilism  of 
Christ  and  Christianity. 

By  a  familiar  logical  process  of  ex- 
clusion he  establishes  reality  as  under- 
lying phenomenon.  The  necessity  of 
man  being  an  ethical  being  rests  on  a 
real  universe  which  requires  reality  be- 
hind its  passing  show.  Evil  is  needed 
to  train  a  moral  being.  This  training 
can  only  come  from  a  divine  redemp- 
tion without  which  evil  would  try,  but 
could  not  perfect.  Historically,  Christ 
meets  this  need.  His  influence  is  only 
explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  his  di- 
vinity and  this  hypothesis  proves  on 
application  an  adequate  explanation. 

The  work  is  large-minded,  able  and 
logically  continuous.  The  scientific  po- 
sition of  a  continuous  succession,  in- 
stead of  a  continuous  universe,  he  does 
not  grant  or  indeed  grasp,  as  his  refer- 
ence to  Darwin's  orchid  as  necessarily 
having  intellection,  shows.  Dr.  Fair- 
baim's  logical  chain  is  admirable ;  but 
if  any  man  challenge  the  p^  on  which 
he  hangs  it,  he  can  only  answer  that 
the  chain  needs  the  peg, — ^which  is 
true,  but  not  necessarily  conclusive. 
Neither  does  Dr.  Fairbaim  seem  to  un- 
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derstismd  that  a  question  of  kind,  like  a 
divine  nature,  cannot  be  established 
through  argument  by  degree,  which 
probabilism  is. 


pacity  for  enjoyment  and  easy  support 
does.  The  book  is  hard  reading, — ^like 
thinking  in  a  vacuum,  for  all  is  ab- 
stract.   There  are  no  concrete  facts. 


Engraving  is  much  talked  about  and 
little  understood,  having  indeed  almost 
uttie  vanished   from  among  the 

eacravingt    works  of  men.    On  a  large 

Uiwr«oc<  P^^'  w5*  careful  repro- 
BiByoB  duction,  there  are  given  in 

this  series  teaching  examples.  Blake 
few  will  understand.  It  takes  time 
and — faith.  Altdorfer  is  plain  Ger- 
man.   Both  make  clear  the  white  line. 


An  economic  Utopia  is  the  goal  of 
every  political  economist.  Professor 
Ttfory  of  Simon  Nelson  Patten,  in 
PrM|>«rity  "The  Theory  of  Prosper- 
«a.^.~M        ity,"  tries  to  show  how  the 

Simon  H.  •' ^  .,.,..  -  ,.* 

Patten  economic  possibilities  of  life 

will  at  length  be  universally  enjoyed. 
Production  is  at  first  on  an  even  bal- 
ance. The  savage  just  supports  himself 
— scarcely  that.  The  surplus  increases 
with  society.  "All  differentials  are 
rent."  A  luminous  statement  like  that 
tends  to  lead  you  to  forgive  many  dia- 
grams. As  society  improves,  the  in- 
crease of  product  and  communication 
tends  to  remove  difference.  Hence  rent 
tends  to  disappear.  With  each  disap- 
pearance, some  share  of  the  advantage 
of  ownership  disappears  and  the  goods 
common  to  society  increase.  They  be- 
come "socialized,"  as  water  is  in  a 
city.  Coupled  with  this  is  an  improve- 
ment in  education  which  equalizes  op- 
portunity and  multiplies  tastes,  whose 
gratification  is  provided  by  the  social- 
izing of  resources.  Under  this  theory, 
much  of  it  now  in  progress,  while  own- 
ership does  not  become  diffused,  ca- 


Mr.  Charles  Hanford  Henderson 
has  his  Utopia.  It  is  educational.  Mr. 
Education  Heudcrson  has  taught  and 
La?g«^\ife    written.    He  has  won  much 

C.  M.  Handar- ^^^^P^^"^^*      ^^^   theory  of 

••»  education  considers  things 

as  they  might  be.  This,  it  happens,  is 
a  world  of  things  as  they  are.  He  is 
the  prophet  of  the  path  of  least  re- 
sistance in  education.  It  is  not  the 
best.  Mr.  Henderson  takes  sundry 
general  conceptions — such  as  were 
urged  by  William  Morris.  These  are 
put  with  great  fluency.  "Christ  is  more 
real  than  Pilate;  Athens  than  Rome; 
Cinderella  than  her  wicked  sisters." 
We  all  know  where  that  sort  of  thing 
ends — in  the  popular  lecture.  Given 
these  general  views,  childhood  and 
youth  is  to  flow  to  knowledge  in  this 
channel.  Much  is  said  of  air  and  bath- 
ing, which  IS  well;  but  there  is  in- 
sufficient clothing  urged  and  complete 
lack  or  perception  of  the  stress  of  life. 
The  art  of  life  is  not  the  dancer's,  but 
the  wrestler's.  One  primary  need  of 
education  is  to  learn  to  do  what  one 
does  not  want  to  do.  This  is  left  out 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  as  is  much  out  of 
which  come  will  and  resolution. 


Professor  J.  H.  Muirhead,  of  Bir- 
mingham, is  one  of  the  group  of  teach- 
Phiioaophy  ers  in  the  English  Midland 
and  lie  Couutics  of  whom  One  hears 
J.  H.  little    and   who    do   much. 

Muirbaad  They  are  away  both  from 
London  and  from  the  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish universities.  "Philosophy  and 
Life"  is  addresses  and  papers.  The  ad- 
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dresses  sound  direct  and  full  of  the 
final  fact — clear-headed  on  "imperial- 
ism" as  the  saving  of  backward  races, 
for  a  poor  law  that  will  save  children, 
on  the  harm  done  to  education  by  a 
shallow  psychology.  In  the  papers,  the 
concept  in  logic,  knowledge,  hypo- 
thesis and  space  are  handled  with  a  fine 
clarity  in  the  papers. 


structure  and  reflex  of  past  experience 
which  generations  have  buried  in  the 
subliminal  self,  to  which  in  clear-eyed 
moments  the  soul  awakens.  These  arc 
the  titles  of  M.  Maeterlinck's  essays 
and  their  expression  is  as  ever  evasive, 
illusive  and  evanescent — like  mother- 
of-pearl  sheen,  seen  in  but  one  light, 
the  nice  product  of  numberless  striae. 


Some  parables  teach.  Some  explain. 
"Parables  of  Life,"  allegories  rather, 
Parabto  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Wright 
of  LiH^  Mabie,  express  with  great 
Hamilton  sincerity  a  sincere  belief  in 
w.  Mabic  ti^g  foundations  which  are 
love,  trust  and  self-sacrifice.  When 
that  is  done,  many  feed  and  some,  al- 
ways, find  fault. 


Robbed  of  the  grace  of  an  environ- 
ing and  sympathetic  style,  M.  Maurice 
Tha  Burled  Maeterlinck  raises  in  a 
Temple  translation     the     perpetual 

Maurice  qucstion  whether  he  is  sapi- 
naeteriinck  ent  or  simple.  Ease  and  a 
direct  individuality  has  Mr.  Alfred 
Sutro's  translation  of  "The  Buried 
Temple.**  Inevitably  there  are  here 
and  there  lines  saltless  and  dull.  The 
Belgian — who  has  about  his  mystic 
note  so  little  of  Belgium — seeks  to 
adumbrate  rather  then  to  express  the 
sense  known  to  us  all  of  buried  senses 
which  guide  and  direct.  On  this,  rests 
the  mystery  of  justice  that  while  men 
are  evil,  man  is  just.  The  "Evolution 
of  Mystery"  comes  as  life  lays  bare 
this  Buried  Temple  in  which  others 
have  worshipped.  So  rings  the  spade 
in  the  explorer's  trench,  when  it  strikes 
the  sand-hid  cornice  of  the  forgotten 
past.  *'The  Kingdom  of  Matter**  and 
its  relentless  rule,  "The  Past"  and 
"Luck" — these    all    are    part   of   that 


Mr.  William  Watson  writes  little. 
He  is  capable  of  a  dithyrambic  drunk 
Coronation  as  in  the  "Purple  East." 
^*  _  But  he  has  the  grand  style. 
William  Touches  of  it,  always, — 
Watton  sometimes  a  woven  web. 
His  "Ode  on  the  Day  of  The  Corona- 
tion of  King  Edward  VH'  stands 
alone  in  this.  A  Canadian  poet,  Mr. 
Bliss  Carman,  has  done  more  as  to 
movement  in  an  ode  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  is 
not.  Dignity,  sense  of  historic  se- 
quence, of  that 

flood 
Of  British  freedom  which  to  the  open  sea 
Of  men's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 
Has  flowed — 

are  in  Mr.  Watson's  ode.   The  note  of 
elevation  sounds  in  a  passage  like  this : 

Benignant  on  the  mitigated  sea ; 
That  greatly  loving  freedom  loved  to  free. 
And  was  herself  the  bridal  and  embrace 
Of  strength  and  conquering  grace. 

Nor  less  the  lofty  accent  in  these 
lines : 

O  doom  of  over  lordships !  to  decay 

First  at  the  heart,  the  eye  scarce  dimmed  at 

all; 
Or  perish  of  much  cumber  and  array. 
The  burdening  robe  of  empire,  and  its  pall ; 
Or  of  voluptuous  hours  the  wanton  prey 
Die  of  the  poisons  that  most  sweetly  slay. 

But  in  "the  iris  of  the  Australasian 
spray"  or  "Huron's  bearded  pines"  the 
occasion  has  got  the  better  of  the  poet 
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English  life,  with  its  multitude  of 
small,  settled  and  secure  lives  on  in- 
comes not  large  but  assured, 

I11?^irti^i     '^"^^  ^^^^^  ^^  *^  "Purest 
oardenins     ^^  Humane  Pleasures,  the 
Greatest  Refreshment  to  the 
Spirits  of  Man,"  to  use  the  capitals  as 
well  as  the  capital  phrases  of  Bacon  in 
his  essay  "Of  Gardens."  This  series  is, 
alas,    not    for   our    capricious    clime. 
Much  fits  the  South  and  more  the  Pa- 
cific coast.    The  apples  are  not  ours, 
nor  the  grapes — but  narrower  in  range 
for  ours  is  the  weather  for  both  apples 
and  grapes.    The  vegetables  are  those 
sodden  things  which  omit  our  peppers, 
okra,  egg-plant  and  others  of  the  mal- 
low and  solanidae  closer  to  the  tropics. 
''The  Book  of  Bulbs,"  "The  Book  of 
Old-fashioned  Flowers,"   "The  Book 
of  the  Greenhouse" — these  all  fit  this 
present  land.     So  with  the  "Book  of 
the  Asparagus" — ^but  its  author,  Mr. 
Charles  Ilott,  sooth  to  say,  boils  his 
asparagus,   an   ignorance   conceivable 
only  in  England  and  New  England — 
but  at  least,  he  does  not  boil  his  Hol- 
landaise  sauce  for  the  asparagus  turion 
he  should  steam.    This  slender  series, 
each  volume  comely,  has  a  character  of 
its  own.  The  authors  are  of  the  greater 
gardens.     Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack,  after  a 
round  of  parks  and  places,  including 
"the  celebrated  garden  of  Canon  Phil- 
potts  of  Porthquidden,"  abides  at  Ship- 
ley Hall,  Derby.    Mr.  H.  W.  Ward  is 
gardener  for  the  Earl  of  Rodney  at 
Longford  Castle.    Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas 
learned  apples  with  a  Rothschild  in 
France  and  at  Kew  and  Windsor.  Mr. 
George  Wythes  vegetables,  if  one  may 
use  the  word,  at  Syon  House  for  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.    The  rest, 
apparently  of  a  lowlier  life,  lecture  and 
write  for  the  agricultural  papers.    By 
result,   these   are   all   most   ignorant, 
judged   by   the   "Experiment   Station 
Bulletin."  One  blushes  for  the  absence 
of    knowledge    and    rejoices    over    a 


strange  old-world  flavor  in  these  man- 
uals, each  with  its  gentle  craft,  its 
easily  gotten  history  and  where  things 
cook,  its  receipts,  full  of  hot  fires  and 
large  messes  and  free  of  the  original 
flavor.  Not  even  Syon  House  and  all 
its  glories  has  taught  Mr.  Wythes  the 
brief  boiling  span  best  for  the  vegeta* 
ble.  Yet  there  is  throughout  these 
pages  that  leisured  interest  and  espe- 
cial care  which  charms  in  all  English 
"high- walled  gardens  green." 


Colonial  toleration  is  the  text  of  this 
shapely  quarto,  written  after  the  ap- 
Tb«  RiM  of    proved  mode.     There  is  a 
Liberty'fn      chapter    on     Constantine's 
America        farsighted    and    brief-lived 
s.  H.  Cobb     attempt  to  give  the  Roman 
empire  tolerance  and  one  on  the  Refor- 
mation's  "cujus    regio,   ejus   religio" 
which  accepted  intolerance  as  funda- 
mental.   Then  by  colonies  and  planta- 
tions, the  early  legislation  which  re- 
flected European  proscription  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  later  laws 
and  constitutions  which  reflected  the 
American  prescription  for  all  ills,  lib- 
erty, are  both  sketched  with  a  dignified 
perspicacity.   The  original  sources  are 
easily  accessible  for  this  period  and 
they  are  used,  but  no  effort  is  made  to 
pass  behind  or  beyond  law,  administra- 
tive,   acts    and    judicial    proceedings. 
With  the  Revolution  the  book  closes. 
A  volume  is  greatly  needed  to  sum- 
marize— a   large  task — the   decisions, 
taxation,   administration   and  opinion 
through    the    nineteenth    century    by 
which  tolerance  has  here  become  an 
atmosphere.    Mr.  Cobb's  one  new  in- 
sistance,  in  a  faithful  but  not  original 
volume,  is  that  while  in  practice  and 
profession,  Pennsylvania  was  most  lib- 
eral, after  adopting  the  test-oaths  in 
1704,  the  colony  lagged  behind  the  rest 
in  legislation. 
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George  Eiiot.    By  Leslie  Stephen.   En- 
glish Men  of  Letters.  206  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  868 

Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Sarah  Len- 
nox, 1745-1826.  Edited  by  the  Countess 
of  Ilchester  and  Lord  Stavordale.  Lady 
Sarah  Lennox  (1745-1826)  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  was 
brought  up  by  her  elder  sister,  Lady  Caro- 
line Fox  (afterwards  Lady  Holland},  at 
Holland  House.  Her  life,  therefore,  bndged 
the  period  which  included  the  growth  of 
modern  England  and  brought  her  into  in- 
timate contact  with  its  political  develop- 
ment. The  present  Life  appeared  first  in 
October,  1901,  in  two  volumes.  In  six 
months  it  went  through  five  editions,  and  is 
now  issued  in  a  single  volume,  with  the 
original  illustrations  somewhat  worn  by 
use.    635  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Life  of  John  William  Walehe,  F.  8.  A., 
The.  Edited  with  an  introduction,  by 
Montgomery  Carmichael,  author  of  "In 
Tuscany,"  etc.  With  frontispiece.  266  pp. 
i2mo. 

Onloolcer's  Noteboolc,  An.  By  the  au- 
thor of  "Collections  and  Recollections."  310 
pp.  8vo. 

Reminiscences   of   a    Dramatic    Critic. 

By  Henry  Austin  Clapp.    With  an  essay  on 
the  art  of  Henry  Irving.     Illustrated.    236 
pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
See  review,  page  867 
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Bool<  of  the  Rose,  The.  By  Rev  A. 
Foster  Melliar,  M.  A.  A  second  edition  of 
the  "Book  of  the  Rose,"  which  first  ap- 
peared in  1894.  A  brief  historical  account, 
it  deals  particularly  with  the  reign  of  re- 
cent varieties  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
rose  as  treated  from  the  English  stand- 
point. It  is  illustrated  with  half  tones  from 
photographs  of  dififerent  flowers.  347  PP- 
Indexed.    i2mo. 


BOYS        AND        GIRLS 

Five  Little  Peppers  Abroad.  By  Mar- 
garet Sidney,  author  of  "Five  Litle  Peppers 
Grown  Up,"  etc.  The  Five  Little  Peppers 
are  always  interesting.  This  time  they  do 
not  fail  us.  Abroad  they  are  more  charm- 
ing, more  attractive  than  ever.  The  child 
cannot  be  given  a  work  mOre  productive  of 
the  right  spirit  and  yet  so  absorbing  in  its 
character.  Illustrated  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory. 
449  pp.    i2mo. 

Old  Gold;  or,  The  Cruise  of  the 
'"Jason"  Brig.  By  Oeo.  Manville  Fenn, 
author  of  "King  o'  the  Beach,"  etc  A 
novel  which  opens  in  Guiana  and  has  in  it 
a  wreck.  It  takes  the  reader  among  savages 
and  to  the  discovery  of  an  idol  temple.  Il- 
lustrated by  Stanley  L.  Wood.  416  pp. 
i2mo. 

What  Gladys  Saw.  By  Frances  Mar- 
garet Fox,  author  of  "Farmer  Brown  and 
the  Birds,"  etc  Gladys,  with  her  winning 
<iualities  of  character,  is  the  central  figure 
of  this  story.  It  has  happened  that  inclina- 
tion and  individual  taste  have  r^^ulated  the 
choice  of  home  of  Glady's  family.  Her 
father,  a  true  lover  of  nature  and  of  books, 
finds  that  life  on  his  ancestral  farm  meets 
his  needs  for  observation,  research  and  sim- 
ple living.  The  mother  and  children  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  to  be  found  in 
the  city.  In  time  the  mother  perceives  the 
likeness  between  Gladys  and  her  father  in 
their  common  love  of  nature  and  out-of- 
door  life,  and  wisely  sends  her  to  the  old 
farm.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland.  318 
pp.    i2mo. 


EDUCATIONAL 

Advanced    French    Prose  Composition. 

By  Victor  E.  Francois.  This  book,  is  de- 
signed for  the  second  year  in  colleges,  or 
the  third  and  fourth  years  in  high  schools. 
Grammar  reviews  are  combined  with  trans- 
lation work,  based  on  selections  in  French, 
and  suggestive  questions  refer  to  these  se- 
lections.   Numerous  references  are  made  to 
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the  new  grammatical  rules  promulgated  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  France 
in  his  decree  of  February  26,  igoi,  the  more 
important  of  these  rules  being  given  in  full. 
292  pp.    i2mo. 

How  to  Make  an  Index.  By  Henry  B. 
Whcatley,  F.  S.  A.,  author  of  "How  to 
Catalogue  a  Library,"  etc  An  expansion 
of  a  pamphlet  originally  written  for  the  In- 
dex Society  in  1878,  from  which  many 
learned  their  first  clear  impression  of  an 
index.  After  twenty-four  years  Mr.  Whea- 
ton  discusses  the  history  of  index-making — 
the  amusing  and  satirical,  the  bad  index. 
the  good  index,  gives  rules  for  alphabetical 
indexing,  method  of  making  indexes,  and 
describes  the  possibility  of  a  general  and 
universal  index  of  all  knowledge  and  all 
important  works — a  cyclopedia  greatly 
needed.   224  pp.   Indexed.    i2mo. 

True  Talee  of  Birde  and  Beaets.  Se- 
lected by  David  Starr  Jordan.  A  reader 
f prepared  by  the  President  of  Leland  Stan- 
ord,  Jr.,  University,  one  of  the  first  nat- 
uralists of  his  day  m  systemic  work  and  in 
field  observation.  He  has  collected  eleven 
stories  from  Thoreau,  Jordan,  Coolidge,  G. 
A.  Clark,  Joaquin  Miller,  Bailey  Millard, 
Charles  Keller  and  Jean  Icard.  They  are 
nearly  all  upon  the  bird  and  animal  life  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  furnish  a  series  of  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  accurate  studies  in 
natural  history  put  in  a  shape  which  enables 
them  to  be  understood  by  a  child  of  ten 
years.  With  sixty-one  illustrations  made 
under  his  supervision  by  Mary  H.  Wellman. 
132  pp.   i2mo. 


Code  of  Joy,  The.  By  Clarence  Lath- 
bury,  author  of  "God  Winning  Us,"  etc. 
With  prefatory  verses  by  Mary  A.  Lath- 
bury.  A  Swedenborgian  study  from  a 
transcendental  and  S3rmbolic  standpoint  of 
the  possibility  and  practicability  of  securing 
moral  support  through  the  medium  of  joy. 
219  pp.   i6mo. 

Empire  of  Bueineee,  The.    By  Andrew 
Carnegie,  author  of  "Gospel  of  Wealth,"  etc 
With  frontispiece,  345  pp.  Svo. 
See  review,  page  874 

Heart  Shots.  By  E.  L.  C.  Ward,  au- 
thor  of  "The  ocrap  Book,"  etc  A  reprint 
of  a  series  of  essays  which  first  appeared  in 
1901,  and  which  treats  of  the  usual  life  of 
rural  America.  They  are  brief  descriptive 
studies  of  the  country  editor,  the  lodge, 
army,  church,  drama,  first  sweetheart,  sec- 
ond sweetheart,  mental  sweetheart  and 
other   topics.     All   are   treated   from   the 


standpoint  of  personal  experience.    282  pp. 
i2mo. 

Home  Thoughts.  By  C.  (Mrs.  Jamea 
Farley  Cox).  Mrs.  Cox  will  be  found  a 
true  friend,  and  a  suggestive  one,  by  the 
young  wife  who  finds  matrimony  an  estate 
of  ever-growing  magnitude  and  endless  vis- 
tas and  possibilities.  Its  holiness,  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  altar  of  the  home,  the  foundation 
of  our  social  system,  is  preached  by  Mrs. 
Cox  with  eloquence;  and  yet,  and  herein 
lies  the  enduring  value  of  these  two  books, 
hers  are  not  preachments  for  the  high  holy 
days  of  life  only.  She  guides  and  helps  at 
every  moment  of  the  day,  for  the  fulfillment 
of  happiness,  of  the  mission  of  woman  to 
man  and  of  man  to  woman  is  not  a  matter 
of  days  or  hours  set  apart,  but  of  every 
moment  of  existence.  It  will  be  well  if,  be- 
side the  nature  book  and  the  outdoor  book, 
the  etiquette  book  and  the  cook  book,  beside 
all  the  mass  of  modem  volumes,  these  two 
evangels  of  the  home  find  a  place,  set  apart 
and  honored,  in  the  library  of  every  woman 
who  takes  up  with  thankful  seriousness  the 
task  that  still  remains  her  truest  and  her 
noblest  on  earth.  Second  series.  340  pp. 
i2mo.—N,  Y,  Mail  and  Express. 

Lessons  on  the  Philosophy  of  Life. 
By  Lucie  G.  Beckam.  Third  edition  of  a 
work  on  the  "New  Thought,"  which  en- 
deavors to  show  that  if  the  assumption  of 
an  omnipotent,  omnipresent  deity  is  ac- 
cepted, nothing  is  influenced  by  matter  and 
all  things  are  influenced  by  thought,  includ- 
ing disease.  The  condition  which  is  urged 
is  that  one  shall  come  to  feel  "I  am  divine, 
sexless,  complete,  free  of  all  bondage,  satis- 
fied, permeated  by  the  spirit  of  God."  159  pp. 
i2rao. 

Mr.  Dooley's  Philosophy.  By  P.  P. 
Dunne.  A  republication  of  Mr.  Dooley's 
recent  essays,  in  which  Americans  abroad, 
Chinese,  Polygamy,  Chess,  the  Negro  Prob- 
lem and  other  issues  of  two  or  three  years 
back  are  made  the  subject  of  Mr.  Dunne's 
familiar  discussion.  Idle  Hour  Series.  261 
pp.   Paper.   i2mo. 

Philosophy  and  Life  and  Other  Essays. 
By  J.  H.  Muirhead,  M.  A.  A  reproduction 
of  nine  ethical  essays  and  four  technical 
papers  on  logic  in  its  broader  sense,  of 
which  the  first  are  addresses  and  the  last 
four,  papers  read  before  the  Aristotelian 
Society  of  London.  Professor  Muirhead 
holds  a  chair  in  Birmingham,  and  represents 
the  new  reconciliation  of  the  ethics  of  Bent- 
ham,  the  philosophy  of  Darwin  and  the 
metaphysics  of  Green.  William  Wallace, 
Professor  Stevenson,  Imperialism,  Poor 
Law,  etc,  are  treated  in  the  first  essays,  and 
various  aspects  of  absolute  knowledge  in  the 
last  four  papers.    274  pp.    i2raQ.  . 
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Progression  to  immortality.    By  Henry 

S.  Brooks,  author  of  "A  Catastrophe  in  Bo- 
hemia," etc.  Mr.  Brooks  gives  an  optimistic 
interpretation  of  the  facts  of  evolution.  His 
volume  is  addressed,  not  to  the  specialist 
either  in  science  or  metaphysics,  but  to  the 
general  reader.  He  is  not  overawed  or  dis- 
mayed by  the  discord  prevalent  among  those 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  authoritative 
and  otticial  interpreters  of  evolution,  assert- 
ing on  the  contrary  that  the  specialist  is  sel- 
dom the  best  interpreter  of  the  results  of  his 
labor.  Of  design  in  the  old  theological 
sense  he  finds  no  evidence,  but  purpose,  he 
maintains,  is  discoverable.  Design  is  ex- 
cluded because  of  the  incessant  and  seem- 
ingly accidental  change  which  is  always 
taking  place,  but  the  presence  of  law 
throughout  the  universe  gives  evidence  of  a 
creative  will.  By  the  decree  of  the  Creator 
life  comes  into  being  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions of  its  physical  environment.  Mr. 
Brooks  dismisses  the  bugaboo  of  sponta- 
neous generation  which  still  has  the  power 
of  frightening  religious  evolutionists  of  a 
certain  type.  Even  assuming  Haeckel's  doc- 
trine of  spontaneous  generation  of  monera 
to  be  true,  he  says:  "They  are  bom  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  generation,  as  they  must 
be  subject  to  the  laws  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment." The  book  is  significant  as  the  re- 
flections of  a  cuhivated  and  truth-loving 
mind,  which  finds  no  incompatibility  be- 
tween a  thoroughgoing  evolution  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  historic  traditions  of 
Christianity.  79  pp.  i2mo.— AT.  Y.  Times 
Saturday  Review. 

Rebuilding  of  Old  Commonwealths, 
The.  By  Walter  H.  Page.  The  "Old  Com- 
monwealths" are  the  old  Southern  States, 
and  this  volume  is  a  series  of  studies  of 
popular  educational  work  there.  They  show 
how  the  old-time  aristocratic  system  of  ed- 
ucation and  the  ecclesiastical  system  failed 
to  reach  the  masses,  and  how  the  present- 
day  builders  of  the  public  school  system 
are  bringing  a  new  social  order  and  are  for 
the  first  time  developing  the  capable,  neg- 
lected masses  of  the  Southern  population. 
153  PP-       i6mo. 

Spindle  Side  of  Scottish  Song,  The. 
By  Jessie  P.  Findlay.  Scottish  women 
poets  are  the  subject  of  these  essays,  each 
having  a  somewhat  fanciful  title.  Few  ex- 
tracts are  given  from  the  verses  of  those  se- 
lected, the  essays  being  principally  bio- 
graphical. Those  mentioned  are:  Lady 
Grisell  Hume,  Mrs.  Alison  Cockbum,  Miss 
Jean  Elliott,  Miss  Susanna  Blamire,  Jean 
Glover  and  Elizabeth  Hamilton.  Lady  Anne 
Lindsay,  Carolina,  Baroness  Nairne;  Miss 
Joanna  Baillie,  Janet  Hamilton.  Illustrated. 
200  pp.     i2mo. 

Spiritual  Heroes.  A  study  of  some  of 
the   world's   prophets.     By   David   Saville- 


Muzzley,  B.  D.,  author  of  "The  Rise  of  the 
New  Testament."  The  author,  believing 
thoroughly  in  the  primacy  of  soul  over  mat- 
ter and  of  men  over  events,  views  the 
spiritual  heroes  of  these  essays  primarily  as 
the  creators  of  the  moral  wealth  of  human- 
ity. The  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
presentation  of  these  great  men  in  the  living 
tissue  of  their  own  age  as  the  rare  souls 
who  seized  and  solved  the  ethical  and  spir- 
itual problems  which  pressed  upon  their 
time.  The  heroes  treated  are  chosen 
representatives  of  the  main  currents  of 
spiritual  thought  that  have  contributed 
to  our  contemporaneous  moral  and  re- 
ligious life;  the  Hebrew  prophets;  the 
Indian  Metaphysicians,  the  Greek  Philos- 
ophers, the  Christian  Apostles,  the  Roman 
Organizers,  etc.  The  chapters  are  on  Jere- 
miah, the  Buddha,  Socrates.  Jesus,  Saint 
Paul,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Augustine,  Moham- 
med and  Martin  Luther.    305  pp.     i2mo. 

'Tween   You  and    i.     By   Max   CRell, 

author  of  "John  Bull  and  His  Island,"  etc 
In  this  volume  M.  Paul  Blouet  has  gathered 
a  number  of  short  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared in  newspapers  of  this  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  New  York  Journal,  as  well 
as  in  England.  They  deal  in  short  articles 
of  the  length  of  a  newspaper  column  or 
half  a  column  with  the  casual  interests  of 
modem  life.  Most  of  them  are  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  English  experience 
and  the  bi-national  knowledge  of  France 
possessed  by  the  author,  but  some  are  alto- 
gether based  on  the  author's  contact  with 
American  life.  They  are  keen,  somewhat 
haphazard  and  often  mistake  a  shallow 
epigram  for  an  utterance  of  truth.  480  pp. 
i2mo. 


FICTION 

Amor  Victor.    By  Orr  Kenyon.    424  pp. 

i2mo. 

See  review,  page  860. 

Archbishop's   Unguarded    Moment  and 
Other    Stories,    The.      By    Oscar    Fay 

Adams,  author  of  "The  Story  of  Jane  Aus- 
tin's Life,"  etc.  A  reprint  of  short  stories 
which  have  appeared  during  the  last  ten 
years.  The  "Bishop's  Unguarded  Moment" 
and  "Why  the  Bishop  Left  Rye  Beach** 
originally  appeared  in  The  Cosmopolitan; 
"The  Serious  Dilemma  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oklaho,"  in  Munsey's;  "The  Evolution  of 
a  Bishop,"  in  the  New  England  Magasine, 
and  "A  Night  with  William  of  Wykeham," 
in  "Vignettes,"  a  collection  of  short  stories. 
The  stories  were  first  brought  together  in 
1899,   and   are   now    reissued   for  summer 
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reading  in  a  paper  cover.  Red  Rose  Li- 
brary. With  frontispiece.  270  pp  i2mo. 
i2nio. 

Bondman  Free.  By  John  Oxenham, 
author  of  "God's  Prisoners,"  etc.  A  bank 
cashier  in  an  English  private  bank,  whose 
head  and  proprietor  is  drawn  as  more  than 
usually  hard,  has  abstracted  a  small  sum 
in  order  to  help  a  dying  wife,  and  is  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  hard  labor.  This  vol- 
ume describes  his  experience  in  jail  and  his 
trial,  after  his  sentence  is  over,  in  finding 
work,  which  at  last  comes  through  the 
judge  who  had  sentenced  him.  The  study 
is  .in  extremely  close  and  minute  discus- 
sion of  the  personal  conditions  under  which 
a  man  of  character  must  live  after  having 
"done  time."  With  illustrations  by  Louis  F. 
Grant.    3.42  pp.    i2mo. 

Brinton  Eliot.   From  Yale  to  Yorktown. 
By  James  Eugene  Farmer,  M.  A.,  author 
of  "The  Grenadier,"  etc    395  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  855 

Bylow  Hill.    By  George  W.  Cable.  With 
illustrations  in  color  by  F.  C.  Yohn.     215 
pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  853 

Colonel  Carter  of  Cartertville.     By  F. 

Hopkinson  Smith.  A  reprint  in  cheaper 
form  of  a  novel  of  Virginia  life,  which  first 
appeared* in  1891,  and  made  thn  instant 
reputation  of  the  author.  With  illustra- 
tions by  E.  W-  Kemble  and  the  author. 
208  pp.     Paper.     i2mo. 

Confounding  of  Camel  la,  The.  By  Anne 
Douglas  Sedgwick,  author  of  "The  Rescue," 
etc  A  novel  of  English  life  written  by  a 
young  American  author  resident  in  London, 
which  describes  with  a  close  analysis  and 
intelligence  the  development  of  a  young 
woman  in  contact  with  a  hard  and  impera- 
tive world.  It  originally  appeared  in  1899, 
and  is  now  reissued  in  comely  and  attractive 
form.    309  pp.    i2mo. 

Courage  Of  Conviction,  The.    By  T.  R. 

Sullivan.    257  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  861 

Crimaon  Cryptogram,  The.    By  Fergus 
Hume,  author  of  "The  Mystery  of  a  Han- 
som Cab,"  etc.    255  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  863 

Daya  of  the  Son  of  Man,  The.    A  tale 
of  Syria.    By  Rosamond  D.  Rhone,  author 
of  "Among  the  Dunes."     Z7Z  PP-  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  855 


Democracy.  An  American  novel.  A 
reprint  of  a  novel  which  appeared  in  1880 
and  attracted  at  the  time  universal  atten- 
tion. Its  authorship  was  long  in  dispute 
and  remains  unknown.  It  was  generally 
attributed  at  the  time  to  the  late  Clarence 
Kmg,  and  by  some  to  Mr.  John  Hay.  A 
lady  conspicuous  in  Washington  society  was 
also  named.  It  is  an  account  of  Washing- 
ton life  under  Grant.  Sixteenth  impres- 
sion.   374  pp.     i6mo. 

Desert  and  the  Sown,  The.  By  Mary 
Hallock  Foote.  This  is  a  well-wrought 
and  original  piece  of  fiction.  From  one 
comparatively  small  problem  to  another; 
from  the  question  of  a  rich  man's  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  moderate  share  of  his 
wealth  to  the  puzzle  of  the  duty  of  a  man 
whose  return  to  those  who  have  long  be- 
lieved him  dead  must  bring  social  humilia- 
tion ;  thence  to  the  dilemma  of  a  son  forced 
to  be  disloyal  to  one  of  his  parents,  the 
story  comes  to  its  last  words :  All  lies  are 
death.  *  *  ♦  The  fashion  of  this  world 
does  not  last;  but  one  thing  does."  It  is- 
not  a  very  long  story,  but  this  framework 
supports  some  excellent  scenes ;  lovers'  con- 
versations that  deal  with  grave  matters,  and 
yet  are  touched  with  the  pretty  triviality 
of  lovers;  the  talk  of  clever  men  and  wo- 
men discussing  questions  of  conduct;  a 
sketch  of  two  almost  soulless  natures  well 
mated;  a  finished  picture  of  wedded  coim- 
terparts,  and  another  of  two  who  never 
should  have  wedded,  to  say  nothing  of  many 
an  acute  aphorism  The  t)rpe  which  the 
book  represents  is  that  of  The  Cup  of 
Trembling,"  although  the  subjects  of  the 
two  are  in  no  way  akin;  it  is  the  t)rpe 
marking  the  author's  growth  from  mere 
recognition  of  the  pictorial  side  of  life  to 
perception  of  its  unity,  and  thence  to  dis- 
cernment of  the  fundamental  nature  of  cer- 
tain carelessly  accepted  truths  and  the  abil- 
ity to  construct  a  parable  that  shall  enforce 
them.  313  pp.  i2mo.~M  Y.  Times  Satur- 
day Review, 

Don  Quixote  de  La  Mancha.  Edited 
from  the  translation  of  Duffield  and  Shelton 
by  Mary .  E.  Burt  and  Lucy  Leffingwell 
Cable.  This  is  merely  a  small  attractive 
edition  of  one  of  the  many  translations  of 
Cervantes's  famous  work.  One  can  find  in 
it  a  conveniently  constructed  book  to  carry 
while  travelling  or  while  on  a  summer  vaca- 
tion.    Illustrated.     214  pp.     i2mo. 

Dull   Miss    Archlnard,   The.     By   Anne^ 

Douglas  Sedgwick,  author  of  "The  Res- 
cue," etc.  English  life  in  its  upper  and  more 
agreeable  form  and  a  study  of  a  leisured 
man  give  the  purpose  and  motif  of  this 
novel,  in  which  a  young  woman  with  charm 
but  without  any  special  intellectual  power 
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or  ability  passes  through  the  usual  vicissi- 
tudes. Originally  published  in  1888,  it  has 
bfen  transferred  from  the  list  of  one  pub- 
lisher to  another,  and  is  now  given  in  an  at- 
tractive form.  With  frontispiece.  287  pp. 
]2mo. 

Fool,  The.  By  William  Henry  Carson, 
author  of  "Hester  Blair."  335  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  860 

Girl    of    Virginia,    A.     By    Lucy    M. 

Thruston,  author  of  *'Mistress  Brent/'  etc. 
A  readable  romance  of  to-day.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  University  of  Virginia,  of  the 
professor,  his  high-spirited,  lovable  daugh- 
ter, and  his  one  devoted  colored  servant  are 
natural  and  charming.  Love,  horseback  rid- 
ing and  foot-ball  are  features  of  the  book, 
the  picturesque  side  of  life  in  Virginia  is 
well  described,  and  the  whole  story  has  a 
wholesome,  breezy,  outdoor  flavor.  Illus- 
trated by  Ch.  Grunwald.  306  pp.   i2mo. 

Gospel  of  Judas  Isoanot,  The^     By  A. 

D.  Baldwin.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  855 

Grau8tark.  By  George  Barr  McCutch- 
eon,  author  of  "Castle  Craneycrow."  This 
novel,  whose  geography  emanates  from  the 
same  atlas  as  that  from  which  "Zenda"  was 
taken,  appeared  a  year  ago  and  is  now  re- 
printed in  cheaper  form.  The  People's  Li- 
brary. 459  pp.  Paper.   i2mo. 

Hearts  Courageous.    By  Hallie  Erminie 
Rives.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Wenzell.  497  pp. 
i2mo. 
Sec  review,  page  856 

HInderers,  The.  By  Edna  Lyall,  au- 
thor of  "We  Two,"  etc.  Irene  de  St.  Croix 
had  lived  almost  all  her  short  life  out  of 
England.  When  her  father,  who  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  island  of  Espaniere,  died,  she 
is  consigned  to  the  guardianship  of  distant 
relatives  in  London.  Her  life  here,  where 
she  finds  many  impediments  in  the  straight 
road  she  has  been  taught  by  her  father  to 
walk,  and  her  love  affair,  are  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  the  story.  179  pp.  i2mo.— 'Publish- 
ers* Weekly. 

In  the  Eagle's  Talons.    A  romance  of 

the  Louisiana  purchase.    By  Sheppard  Ste- 
vens, author  of  "I  Am  the  King,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated by  A.  Russell.  475  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  861 

In  the  Fog.  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  This  detective  story,  which  ap- 
peared originally  in  "Collier's,"  discusses  a 
series  of  appearances  and  disappearances  in 
London,  connected  by  a  thread  of  narrative. 
The  illustrations  by  Thomas  Mitchell  Pierce 
are  singularly  happy.  "The  Death  of  Rodri- 
guez," a  pathetic  description  of  a  Cuban's 
execution  published  in  the  newspapers  some 
three  or  four  years  ago,  fills  out  the  volume 


to   its    required   size   for   a   paper-covered 
novel.  The  People's  Library.  189  pp.  120101 

Judith's  Garden.      By  Mary  E.  Stone 
Bassett.     1 2mo. 
See  review,  page  852 

Lafitte  of  Louisiana.    By  Mary  Deve^ 

eux,  author  of  "From  Kingdom  to  Colony," 
etc    Illustrated  by  Harry  C.  Edwards.  4^ 
pp.   i2mo. 
See  review,  page  861 

Late    Returning,    The.      By    Bftargery 

Williams.  This  book  gives  a  series  of  sharp 
and  intense  pictures  of  a  revolution  in  a 
South  American  State.  The  reader  is 
thrown  into  the  middle  of  things  and  made 
to  see  for  himself  without  any  introduction 
on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  characters 
include  a  bright  American  newspaper  re- 
porter, his  chief,  an  American  Consul,  and 
his  wife,  the  President  of  the  country,  bold, 
crafty,  cruel;  the  leader  of  the  insurgents, 
and  finally  the  one  girl  of  the  book,  Vanda, 
a  daughter  of  the  people,  in  the  power  of 
the  President  The  story  turns  upon  the 
love  of  this  girl  for  the  leader  of  the  insur- 
gents and  her  desertion  of  the  President 
205  pp.    i6mo. 

Maid  of  Bar  Harbor,  A.  By  Henrietta 
G.  Rowe.  This  is  a  natural  story  of  Mt 
Desert,  giving  pictures  of  the  island  in  its 
primitive  days  and  scenes  after  society  had 
taken  possession  of  it.  Comfort,  ^e  hero- 
ine, a  lovable  girl,  is  the  daughter  of  a  well- 
to-do  Maine  farmer;  and  there  are  other 
well-drawn  characters.  Illustrated  from 
drawing  by  Ellen  W.  Ahrens.  368  pp.  i2mo. 


Marlon     Manning. 
339  pp.   i2mo. 
See  review,  page  847 


By    Edith   Enstifl. 


Mate  of  the  Good  Ship  York;  or,  The 
Ship's  Adventure,  The.  By  W.  Clark 
Russell,  author  of  "Marooned,"  etc  A  talc 
of  the  sea,  following  the  usual  line  of  ad- 
venture, characteristic  of  the  author  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  which  opens  with  a 
young  man  and  a  young  woman,  who  have 
an  unexpected  and  romantic  meeting;  go  to 
sea  together  in  a  vessel  whose  captain  goes 
crazy,  doses  the  entire  crew  with  laudanum 
and  carries  off  the  young  woman  in  a  sail- 
boat. By  a  device,  evidently  suggested  by 
the  story  of  the  "Marie  Celeste,"  they  arc 
saved.  With  a  frontispiece  by  W.  H.  Dun- 
ton.     351  pp.     i2mo. 

.     Midst     the     Wild     Carpathians.     By 

Maurus  Jokai,  author  of  "The  Green  Book," 
etc  Translated  from  the  fiirst  Hungarian 
edition  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain.  A  fantasia  of 
Jokai  made  in  Transylvania  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Turkish  wars,  in  whidi  a  fairy 
palace,  gardens,  harem  and  the  fantastic 
scenery  of  the  Devil's  Garden  are  made  the 
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subject  of  brilHant  and  entertaining  descrip- 
tion. Vvith  a  frontispiece  by  J.  W.  Kennedy. 
Authorized  version.   263  pp.    Paper.    i2mo. 

Miss   Petticoats.     By    Dwight    TUton. 
"With  illustrations  by  Charles  H.  Stephens. 
377  pp.     i2mo. 
Sec  review,  page  858 

Mrs.  Lorimer.  A  sketch  in  black  and 
•white.  By  Lucas  Malet.  Mrs.  Mary  St. 
Leger  Harrison  first  issued  this  story  in 
1882,  her  first  appearance  in  the  world  of 
fiction.  It  is  a  novel  of  English  life  which 
at  the  time  had  a  limited  acceptance.  342 
pp.     i2mo. 

My  Captive.  By  J.  A.  Altsheler,  author 
of  "In  Circling  Camps,"  etc.  Mr.  Altsheler 
has  written  a  story  of  love  and  war,  which 
■abounds  not  only  in  dramatic  incidents,  but 
also  in  unexpected  situations  full  of  s)rmpa- 
thetic  humor.  "My  Captive*'  is  the  love 
story  of  a  man  and  a  maid ;  but  their  meet- 
ing, as  it  were,  under  fire,  and  their  rapidly 
changing  relations,  furnish  a  series  of  pic- 
turesque and  entertaining  scenes  that  will 
win  prompt  appreciation.  While  there  is  a 
historical  background,  the  relation  of  the 
leading  figures  and  their  picturesque  com- 
plications are  the  predominating  and  essen- 
tial features  of  a  most  entertainmg  romance. 
281  pp.    i2mo. 

My  Japanese  Wife.  A  Japanese  Idyl. 
By  Clive  Holland,  author  of  "Mousme." 
The  first  edition  of  this  novel  having 
reached,  as  the  author  announces  in  the 
preface,  a  sale  of  60,000  copies,  it  now  ap- 
pears in  its  original  shape.  It  presents  tne 
experience  of  an  Englishman  who  marries 
a  Japanese  wife,  and  who,  after  a  life  with 
her  in  Japan,  starts  with  her  to  England. 
Illustrated.  217  pp.   i3mo. 

Myra  of  the  Pines.    By  Herman  Knick- 
bocker  Viele.  326  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  864 

Not  on  the  Chart.  By  Charles  L. 
Marsh,  author  of  "Opening  the  Oyster,-"  etc 
An  Australian  liner  leaves  San  Francisco, 
touches  at  Honolulu,  breaks  its  shaft,  drives 
before  the  tempest  and  is  wrecked  on  a  lone 
mountain  peak  surrotmded  by  an  atoll, 
where  two  men  and  a  young  woman  are  the 
only  survivors.  Their  life  on  the  island 
and  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a  pre- 
vious inhabitant  who  had  sought  for  a 
Spanish  wreck  are  the  further  incidents  of 
the  story,  in  which  both  the  young  men  fall 
in  love  with  the  young  woman,  the_ rejected 
lover  attempting  to  commit  suicide  and  be- 
ing rescued  by  the  other  two  persons  on  the 
island.  With  frontispiece  and  map.  336  pp. 
i2mo. 


Oldfield.    A  Kentucky  tale  of  the  last 
century.   By  Nancy  Huston  Banks.   431  pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review,  page  865 

Pasteboard  Crown,  A.  A  story  of  the 
New  York  stage.  By  Clara  Morris,  author 
of  "Life  on  the  Stage."  With  a  frontispiece 
from  a  drawing  by  Howard  Chandler 
Christy.  370  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  850 

Paths  of  the  Prudent,  The.  By  J.  S. 
Fletcher,  author  of  "When  Charles  the  First 
Was  King,"  etc.  This  novel  of  modem  life 
in  England,  somewhat  fantastic  in  its  con- 
ception and  dealing  with  life  which  centered 
around  a  professor  of  phrenology,  appeared 
three  years  ago.  Red  Kose  Library.  Illus- 
trated by  J.  W.  Kennedy.  309  pp.  Paper. 
i2mo. 

Pretty  Michal.  By  Maiurus  Jokai,  au- 
thor of  "Black  Diamond,"  etc  Translated 
from  the  first  Hungarian  edition  by  R.  Nis- 
bet  Bain.  The  first  Hungarian  edition  of  i 
this  novel  appeared  twenty  years  ago,  the 
German  translation  following  immediately 
after.  Its  scene  is  laid  in  1650.  It  describes, 
as  all  Jokai's  novels  do,  without  hesitation, 
a  nide,  barbarous  and  vigorous  life,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a  wealth  of  minute  descrip- 
tions and  constant  adventure.  Authorized 
version.  With  frontispiece.  319  pp.  Paper. 
i2mo. 

Prince  of  Good  Fellows,  A.    By  Robert 
Barr.     Illustrated  by  Edward  J.   Sullivan. 
340  pp.   i2mo. 
See  review,  page  856 

Red  Anvil,  The.  A  romance  of  fifty 
years  ago.  By  Charles  Reginald  Sherlock, 
author  of  "Your  Uncle  Lew."  The  scene  of 
this  novel  is  laid  in  a  rural  village  of  Cen- 
tral New  York,  a  so-called  "station"  on  the 
"Underground  Railroad"  of  the  Abolition- 
ists, and  the  story  brings  into  action  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  slavery  question.  There 
is  in  the  novel  a  portrayal  of  a  sturdy  char- 
acter, an  itinerant  picture-taker,  whose  lov- 
able qualities  are  continually  under  the 
cloud  of  his  professed  aversion  to  the  negro, 
with  whom  the  mass  of  his  fellow-citizens 
w[ere  in  unlawful  S)rmpathy.  With  frontis- 
piece by  Walter  Russell.  342  pp.   i2mo. 

Remedy  for  Love,  A.  By  Ellen  Olney 
Kirk.  This  is  a  story  dealing  with  the  do- 
mestic life  of  twin  sisters  and  a  widower 
father,  into  whose  life  love  stole  a  march 
for  the  second  time.  A  group  of  diversely 
agreeable  people  play  their  parts  in  these 
pages.  The  author  manages  her  plot  so  as 
to  bring  into  play  her  well-known  resources 
of  clever  situation,  bright  repartee,  and  all 
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that  touch-and-go  intercourse  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  social  condition  of  the  smart 
set.     22y  pp.     i6mo. — The  Outlook. 

Russells   In   Chicago,  The.     By  Emily 
Wheaton.    Illustrated  by  Fletcher  C.  Ran- 
some.    257  pp.    i6mo. 
See  review,  page  862 

Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin 
Hood;  or,  Great  Renown  in  Nottingham- 
shire. Written  by  Howard  Pyle.  Mr. 
Pyle  has,  in  this  reissue  of  his  longer  story, 
which  appeared  in  1883,  brought  together 
selections  from  the  original  work  which  are 
complete  in  themselves  and  intended  to  be 
a  school  reader  as  well  as  a  "juvenile." 
Illustrated  by  the  author.    176  pp.    i2mo. 

Spenders,   The.     A  tale  of  the   third 
generation.   By  Harry  Leon  Wilson.    Illus- 
trated by  O'Neill  Latham.  512  pp.    i2mo. 
Sec  review,  page  847 

Story  of  Mary  MacLane,  The.    By  her- 
self.   With  frontispiece.  322  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  849 

Suitors  of  Yvonne,  The.  Being  a  por- 
tion of  the  memoirs  of  the  Sieur  Gaston  de 
Luynes.  By  Rafael  Sabatini.  348  pp.  i2mo. 
See  review,  page  858 

Tales  of  the   Ex-Tanks.     By  Clarence 

Louis  Cullen.  These  studies  of  slang  and 
the  life  of  a  vagrant  first  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  and  are  now  reissued  in  a 
single  volume.    392  pp.    Paper.    i2mo. 

Those  Delightful  Americans.  By  Mrs. 
Everard  Cotes  (Sara  Jeanette  Duncan),  au- 
thor of  "A  Social  Departure,"  etc.  Mrs. 
Cotes's  novel  is  a  new  "social  departure," 
wherein  English  travelers  sketch  a  summer 
of  lively  experiences  in  the  United  States. 
The  author  gives  a  fresh  and  witty  picture 
of  America  and  Americans  as  seen  through 
English  eyes.  The  impressions  of  New 
York  and  of  country-house  life  are  noted 
with  a  humor  and  vivacity  and  occasional 
naive  self-betrayals  on  the  part  of  the  visit-^ 
ing  strangers  that  are  constantly  entertain- 
ing.   355  PP-    i2mo. 

Uncle  Jed's  Country  Letters.    By  Hilda 

Brenton.  Letters  written  from  Pine  Hol- 
low, New  Hampshire  by  Uncle  Jed,  an  old 
farmer,  to  a  friend.  They  are  in  country 
dialect  and  are  humorous  descriptions  of 
New  Year's  Day  at  Pine  Hollow.  Illus- 
trated.  73  pp.     i2mo. 

Unto  the  End.  By  Pansy  (Mrs.  G.  R. 
Alden),  author  of  "Pauline,"  etc.   This  vol- 


ume is  a  novel  for  adult  readers,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  writer's  natural  gift 
of  story-telling  in  its  most  interesting  style. 
It  is  one  which  will  interest  the  average 
reader  instantly,  and  promises  to  be  popular 
not  only  witn  those  who  have  read  the 
Pansy  Books  for  many  years,  but  with  a 
large  class  of  new  readers.  Illustrated  365 
pp.    i2mo. 

Virginian,    The.     A    horseman    of   the 
plains.    Bv  Owen  Wister.  author  of  "Red 
Men  and  White,"  etc    With  illustrations  by 
Arthur  J.  Keller.  504  pp.   i2mo. 
See  review,  page  845 

Way  of  the  West,  The.  By  General 
Charles  King.  A  story  of  army  life,  in 
which  Indian  fighting  and  more  recent  days 
of  border  wars  are  made  the  scene  of  a  love 
story.    With  frontispiece.    176  pp.    i6mo. 

Welsh  Rarebit  Tales.  By  Harle  Oreo 
Cummins.  These  tales  have  appeared  in 
McClure*s,  Munsey's  and  Short  Stories. 
The  fifteen  stories  are  ingeniously  explained 
in  the  preface  as  the  result  of  mixing  a  rare- 
bit, lobster  and  cucumber  salad  and  mince 
pie.  They  are  of  the  night-mare  order.  Il- 
lustrated by  R.  Emmett  Owen.  173  pp. 
i2mo. 

Welsh  Witch,  A.  By  Allen  Raine,  au- 
thor of  "Mifanwy,"  etc  This  is  a  story  of 
sea  and  land.  Wales  has  long  waited  for  a 
novelist  descriptive  of  her  peculiar  life  and 
rugged  scenery,  and  Mr.  Raine  seems  to  be 
the  man.  He  enters  into  the  life  and  tradi 
tions  of  the  people,  and  this  makes  the 
charm  of  the  five  or  six  stories  that  have 
come  from  him.  He  has  a  quaint  style, 
which  never  grows  wearisome.  Appleton's 
Town  and  Country  Library.  405  pp.  Paper. 
i2mo.— Pittsburg  Post. 

Winefred.  By  S.  Baring-Gould.  A  re- 
print in  cheaper  form  of  a  novel  which  ap- 
peared two  years  ago  and  dealt  with  the 
rural,  life  of  Southern  England.  Red  Rose 
Library.  With  four  illustrations  by  Edgar 
Bundy.    39  pp.    Paper.   i2mo. 

Winning  of  Sarenne,  The.  By  St  Clair 
Beall.  This  historical  novel,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  magazine  in  1901,  opens  in  Sar- 
enne,  in  the  South  of  France,  in  the  Seven- 
teenth century.  The  hero  is  waylaid,  and 
the  rest  of  the  story  runs  through  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  period.  There  is  an  assault, 
a  spy,  a  duel  and  a  passage  of  arms,  which 
is  the  closing  machinery  of  the  work.  With 
illustrations  by  Louis  F.  Grant.  343  pp. 
i2mo. 
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GAMES        AND 

AMUSEMENTS 

Ping-Pong.  The  new  table  game  as 
played  in  America.  By  M.  G.  Ritchie  and 
Arnold  Parker.  Edited  for  American  play- 
ers by  Walter  H.  Bronson.  This  manual 
was  originally  prepared  by  two  English 
players,  of  whom  the  second  was  the  win- 
ner of  the  Queen's  Hall  Ping- Pong  Tourna- 
ment, and  the  first  a  well-laiown  authority 
on  games,  has  been  edited  for  the  American 
public  by  Walter  H.  Bronson.  The  preface 
claims  that  the  term  "Ping-Pong**'  is  the 
trade  mark  of  a  private  firm.  The  instruc- 
tions follow  the  usual  course,  and  explain 
not  only  the  game,  but  the  method  in  which 
tournaments  should  be  conducted  and  give 
the  following  advice:  "Do  not  be  content 
with  thinking  of  the  game  only  when  you 
are  playing  it.  In  spare  moments  try  and 
think  out  some  new  strokes  or  methods  of 
play,  and  then  when  next  practicing  turn 
your  theories  to  practice."    113  pp.   i8mo. 

Table  Tennis  and  How  to  Play  It.  With 
Rules.  By  M.  J.  G.  Ritchie  and  Walter 
Harrison.  A  reprint  without  change  of  the 
English  manual  on  the  subject  by  M.  J.  G. 
Ritchie  and  Walter  Harrison,  iii  pp.  In- 
dexed.    i8mo. 


HISTORY 

American  Immortals,  The.  By  George 
Gary  Eggleston.  This  is  a  series  of  critical 
and  biographical  essays  upon  the  careers  of 
the  twenty-nine  men  whose  names  have 
been  inscribed  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  and 
whose  achievements  justify  the  title  of  this 
volume.  Although  a  general  knowledge  of 
American  history  is  common  enough,  and 
-although  nobody  will  deny  that  every 
American  should  know  the  lives  of  such 
men  as  make  up  this  illustrious  company,  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  persons  could 
not  give  even  the  barest  adequate  account 
of  at  least  a  third  of  the  persons  whose 
lives  are  here  recorded.  James  Kent,  Asa 
Gray,  George  Peabody.  William  EUery 
Channing— their  names  are  as  familiar  as 
those  of  Webster,  Clay,  Grant  and  their 
other  fellows  in  this  book,  but  to  most  peo- 
ple the  familiarity  ends  with  the  name.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  a  distinct 
place  for  such  a  volume  as  the  present,  and 
that  place  Mr.  Ecrgleston's  work  has  amply 
filled.  His  sketches  are  well  thought  out 
and  well  balanced :  they  are  calm  and  ju- 
dicial valuations  of  their  subjects,  and  they 
are  written  in  their  author's  most  entertain- 


ing style.    Illustrated.    417  PP-     Quarto. — 
Philadehhia  Press. 

Christendom  Anno  Domini  MDCCCCI. 
Edited  by  Rev.  William  D.  Grant,  Ph.  D. 
With  introductory  note  by  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall,  D.  D.  The  editor  has  aimed  to  pre- 
sent the  world's  Christian  activities  regard- 
less of  sectarian  lines.  While  each  volume 
is  complete  in  itself,  they  gain  by  being  read 
consecutively,  as  the  movements  presented 
at  length  in  the  second  volume  are  but  in- 
cidentally referred  to  in  the  first  volume. 
The  first  volume  in  some  thirty  chapters 
surveys  as  many  distinct  areas  of  the  earth 
in  which  Christianity  is  found,  and  gives 
account  of  Christian  institutions  therein, 
with  some  record  of  recent  development. 
The  second  volume  in  as  many  chapters 
pursues  the  subject  into  details  of  condi- 
tion and  of  progress  in  various  lines — the 
new  problems,  the  social  aspect,  critical 
movements,  Sunday  schools,  social  settle- 
ments, church  union,  etc.  2  vols.  564-457 
pp.    Indexed.    8vo. — Publishers'  Weekly. 

Finland  As  It  is.  By  Harry  de  Windt, 
F.  R.  G.  S..  author  of  "New  Siberia,"  etc.  This 
work  on  Finland  is  written  to  supply  a  de- 
mand which  the  suppression  of  local  free- 
dom in  Finland  has  created.  The  preface 
declares  it  to  be  the  product  of  repeated 
trips  to  Finland  and  the  cursory  examiiia- 
tion  of  familiar  sources  of  information. 
An  appendix  contains  a  list  of  Finnish 
words.  The  illustrations  are  half-tone  re- 
productions of  photographs.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  book  is  that  of  the  somewhat 
flippant  English  traveler.  298  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. 

German  Empire  of  To-day,  The.  Out- 
lines of  its  formation  and  development. 
By  "Veritas."  This  is  a  succinct  account, 
largely  statistical,  of  the  recent  growth  and 
present  condition  of  the  Kaiser's  realm  as 
regards  military  and  commercial  policy, 
colonies,  finance  and  education.  The  only 
illustration  is  a  sketch  map  of  the  German 
colonial  possessions.  330  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo.— .V.  Y.  Post. 

History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  A.  By  J.  B.  Bury,  M.  A. 
Dr.  Bury  is  successful  in  occupying  middle 
ground  between  the  ordinary  school  his- 
tory and  the  very  exhaustive  works  on 
Greece.  His  scholarship  is  recognized  in 
English  university  circles,  and  it  is  the 
reader's  good  fortune  to  find  joined  to  that 
scholarship  a  style  essentially  readable  and 
illuminated.  Literature,  art,  philosophy  and 
religion,  as  well  as  political  and  military 
affairs,  are  treated  in  admirable  proportion 
and  with  wise  and  shrewd  comment.  With 
maps  and  plans.  In  two  vols.  502-511  pp. 
Indexed.    8mo. 
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India  Old  and  New.  With  a  Memorial 
Address.  Bv  E.  Washburn  Hopkins,  M.  A. 
336  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 

Lee  at  Appomattox  and  Other  Papers. 

By  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Into  this  vol- 
ume Mr.  Adams  has  gathered  some  of  the 
results  of  his  long  and  valuable  experience 
of  affairs.  The  papers  here  printed  cover 
a  wide  range — two  are  upon  the  war  now 
going  on  in  South  Africa,  the  first  con- 
trasting General  Lee's  behavior  in  defeat 
with  that  of  General  Botha;  one  is  upon 
the  need  of  a  higher  tone  in  our  political 
discussions;  the  closing  paper,  "A  Plea  for 
Military  History,"  is  a  criticism  on  the  de- 
fective treatment  of  military  operations  by 
historians.  But  all  the  papers  are  weighty 
with  the  wealth  of  experience  gained  by 
travel,  by  the  practice  of  great  affairs,  and 
by  association  with  statesmen  and  others  in 
whose  hands  rest  the  heavy  responsibilities 
of  commerce  and  diplomacy.  375  pp.   i2mo. 

Life  at  West  Point.  By  H.  Irving  Han- 
cock, author  of  "What  One  Man  Saw,"  etc. 
With  an  introduction  by  Albert  L.  Mills. 
This  study  of  West  Point  is  written  by  a 
war  correspondent  at  Santiago  and  the 
Philippines.  The  opening  chapter  describes 
the  Academy,  the  daily  routine,  studies  and 
examinations.  The  life  of  an  army  officer 
doses  the  work.  Sample  examination  pa- 
pers for  entrance  fill  the  appendix.  Illus- 
trated.   232  pp.    With  appendix.     i2mo. 

Lower  South  In  American  History,  The. 

By  William  Garrott  Brown,  author  of  "A 
History  of  Alabama,"  etc  Mr.  William 
Garrott  Brown,  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Har- 
vard University  Library,  of  Alabama,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  University  of  about 
ten  years'  standin*'  has  in  this  volume  de- 
scribed the  development,  the  political  ten- 
dency, the  active  work  and  the  part  played 
by  the  Gulf  States  in  the  movement  which 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  Confederacy. 
271  pp.  i2mo. 
See  With  New  Books  in  June. 

Our  Country's  Story.     By  Eva  March 

Tappan,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  "England's 
Story,"  etc.  This  elementary  history  is 
written  in  a  continuous  narrative  and  freely 
illustrated.  Its  closing  chapter  brings  it 
down  to  President  Roosevelt.  The  author 
says  in  the  preface:  This  books  aims  not 
at  telling  stories  about  the  United  States, 
but  at  giving  a  short,  simple,  connected  ac- 
count of  our  country  from  its  discovery  to 
the  present  day.  Mindful  of  the  pleasure 
that  children  take  in  knowing  *why'  and  of 
their  unfailing  interest  in  biography,  I  have 
tried,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  book  would 
permit,  to  note  reasons  as  well  as  deeds; 


and  while  avoiding  everjrthing  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  biographical  sketch,  I  have  sought 
to  arouse  and  encourage  a  feeling  of  friend- 
ly familiarity  with  the  heroes  of  our  na- 
tion." 250  pp.  Indexed.   i2mo. 

Religious  Life  and  Influence  of  Queen 
Victoria,  The.  By  Walter  Walsh.  Thte 
study  of  the  religious  life  and  influence  of 
the  Queen  appears,  as  there  is  no  claim  to 
the  contrary,  to  be  written  from  external 
sources.  It  groups  the  published  record  of 
the  Queen's  connection  with  religious  ser- 
vices, such  comments  and  references  as  ap- 
pear in  her  biographies,  in  memoirs  of  the 
times  and  in  her  letters  and  diaries.  Espe- 
cial attention  is  paid  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Queen  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty  when 
its  principles  and  nractice  were  violated  in 
Italy  before  1859  and  to  her  frequent  at- 
tendance upon  evangelical  services.  With 
frontispiece.  264  pp.  8vo. 

Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  In  America^ 
The.  A  history.  By  Sanford  H.  Cobb.  The 
author's  preface  says  that  this  work  for  the 
most  part  is  a  compilation  of  existing  au- 
thorities and  public  records.  It  aims  less 
to  be  a  history  of  churches  than  an  account 
of  the  successive  steps  by  which  a  system  of 
law  was  gradually  reached  leading  to  a 
complete  separation  between  church  and 
state  and  the  complete  freedom  of  the 
church  from  the  supervision  of  the  state. 
528  pp.   Indexed.  8vo. 

Scotch-Irish;    or,    The    Scot    In    North 
Britain,  North   Ireland  and  North  Amer- 
ica, The.     By  Charles  A.  Hanna.     In  t 
vols.    626,  551  pp.    Indexed.    Svo. 
See  review,  page  869 

Spanish  Life  In  Town  and  Country.  By 

L.   Higgin.    With  chapters  on   Portuguese 
Life  in  Town  and  Country.    By  Eugene  E. 
Street.     Our^  European   Neighbors.     Illus- 
trated. 314  pp.   i2mo. 
See  review,  page  869 

State  Intervention  in  English  Education.. 

A  short  history  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  1833.  By  J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency, 
B.  A.  The  relation  of  the  state  to  educa- 
tion is  usually  treated  as  beginning  with  the 
act  of  1870,  which  was  the  first  modem 
recognition  of  the  duty  of  the  state  towards 
elementary  education.  In  the  present  vol- 
ume the  author  has  sought  to  give  the  his- 
toric background  necessary  for  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  development  of  this 
field  during  past  generations.  In  a  com- 
paratively limited  space  education  in  Saxon 
times,  under  the  early  Norman  Kings,  the 
Lollard  movement,  the  development  of 
grammar  schools  in  the  fifteenth  century^ 
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mediaeval  and  Protestant  education,  the  ef- 
fect of  colonial  influence  upon  English 
ideals  and  the  steady  progress  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  down  to  the  act  of  1870,  are 
considered.  The  work  is  prefaced  by  a 
tables  of  statutes  and  cases  and  documents 
and  works  cited.  An  appendix  contains 
documents  and  speeches  which  fill  one- third 
of  the  work,  in  which  the  author  has  filled 
an  entirely  new  field  in  his  discussion  of  the 
subject.  351  pp.   Indexed.   i2mo. 

Story  of  Cairo,  The.  By  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole,  Litt.  D.  Illustrated.  315  pp.  In- 
dexed.  i2mo. 

Story  of  Chartre8,  The.  By  Cecil  Head- 
lam.  Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  authors  to  view  Chartres  and 
Cairo  of  mediaeval  days  from  a  point  of 
view  of  their  growth  and  the  life  of  their 
people.  They  have  dealt  with  topography 
only  as  influenced  by  the  inhabitants;  they 
dealt  with  the  architectural  features  only 
from  a  standpoint  of  their  associations.  The 
two  form  interesting  and  profitable  com- 
panion volumes  and  belong  to  a  series  (Me- 
diaeval Towns)  worthy  in  every  degree.  354 
pp.    i2mo. 

Story  of  Westminster  Abbey,  The.  Be- 
ing some  account  of  that  ancient  founda- 
tion, its  builders  and  those  who  sleep  there- 
in. By  Violet  Brooke  Hunt,  author  of 
"Prisoners  in  the  Tower  of  London,"  etc 
In  a  preface  the  author  gives  as  a  reason  for 
the  book  a  visit  with  a  boy  from  Eton  to 
Westminster  Abbey.  Beginning  with  the 
early  days  of  the  Abbey,  in  simple  language, 
and  with  illustrations  from  old  drawings, 
the  author  describes  the  successive  stages  of 
the  Abbey  under  the  early  Kings,  and  notes 
the  conspicuous  persons  there  buried.  There 
are  bits  of  epitaph,  notes  of  the  life  of  the 
day,  all  told  from  the  standpoint  of  the  boy, 
though  some  technical  terms  are  used  some- 
what above  the  perception  of  younger  read- 
ers.   356  pp.    i2mo. 

True  Napoleon,  The.    By  Charles  Josse- 
lyn.   Illustrated.  426  pp.    8vo. 
See  review,  page  808 


HISTORYO 

F 

PHILOSOPH 

Y 

Scottish  Philosophy  In  Its  National  De- 
velopment. By  Henry  Laurie,  LL.  D.   337 
pp.   Indexed.    i2mo. 
Sec  review,  page  872 


LECTURES 

Earth's  Beginning,  The.  By  Sir  Robert 
Stawell  Ball,  author  of  "The  Story  of  the 
Heavens,"  etc.  With  four  colored  plates  and 
numerous  illustrations.  Sir  Robert  Ball  long 
ago  became  well  known  to  readers  every- 
where as  a  popular  expositor  of  the  science 
of  astronomy,  and  that  he  enjovs  this  part  of 
his  work  as  wen  as  his  more  serious  duties 
as  Lowndean  Professor  of  Astronomy  and 
Geometry  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
is  evident  from  many  circumstances.  He 
asserts,  indeed,  that  he  had  long  desired  the 
opportunity  which  came  to  him  recently  in 
giving  the  course  of  Christmas  lectures  to 
young  people  at  the  Royal  Institute  in  Lon- 
don on  that  branch  of  astronomy  "which 
treats  of  the  evolution  of  the  earth,  the 
planets,  and  the  sun  from  fire  mist."  It  is 
these  lectures  which  have  been  brought  to- 
gether to  form  the  present  book,  and  the 
chapters  read  as  if  the  lectures  had  never 
been  written  out,  but  were  taken  down  as 
extemporaneously  spoken  and  are  here  sim- 
ply reported  with  all  the  repetitions  and 
prolixity  that  belong  to  a  conversational  ad- 
dress to  an  unscientific  audience.  Certain 
advantages  belong  to  this  method  in  favor 
of  the  reader  ignorant  of  the  subject  who  is 
laboring  to  understand  all  its  details,  but  it 
exposes  the  author  to  literary  criticism 
which  he  can  disarm  only  by  boldly  assert- 
ing that  he  has  little  care  for  literary  form 
or  merit  in  this  case,  as  is  probably  true. 
381  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.— iST.  K  Times  Sat- 
urday Review. 
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LETTERS 

Foreign  View  of  England  in  the  Reigns 
of  George  I  and  George  il,  A.  Translated 
and  edited  by  Madame  van  Muyden.  M.  de 
Sausure  was  the  Swiss  descendant  of  Hu- 
guenots who  had  left  Lorraine  under  Louis 
XIV.  In  1725  the  author,  then  just  twenty 
years  old.  traveled,  became  connected  with 
the  British  Foreign  Service  and  was,  for 
some  twenty  years,  in  public  life,  which 
brought  him  in  contact  with  England.  The 
letters  which  are  now  republished  were 
written  during  his  visits  to  England  be- 
tween 1725  and  I730»  when  M.  de  Sausure 
left  London  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  British 
Embassy  at  Constantinople.  The  letters, 
which  were  read  with  interest  by  Voltaire 
when  they  were  still  in  manuscript,  are  full 
of  minute  descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  day, 
and  the  volume,  which  is  agreeably  printed, 
is  illustrated  by  contemporary  engravings, 
and  contains  a  map  of  the  period.  372  pp. 
Indexed.    8vo. 
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Dante  Studies  and  Reaearchea.  By  Pa- 

Set  Toynbee,  M.  A..  Mr.  Toynbee  has  been 
known  for  nearly  twenty  years,  since  he 
•was  graduated  at  Balliol,  as  one  of  the  most 
•conspicuous  students  of  Dante  in  English. 
His  "Dictionary  of  Proper  Names  and 
Notable  Matter  in  the  Works  of  Dante" 
has  become  the  standard  source  of  informa- 
tion upon  miscellaneous  subjects  relating  to 
the  Italian  poet.  He  has  also  been  a  con- 
tinuous contributor  to  the  three  principal 
publications  of  Dante  literature,  the  "Ro- 
manio,"  the  "Giornalle  Storico  Delia  Let- 
terature  Italiana,"  and  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Cambridge  (U.  S.  A.)  Dante  Society. 
Of  the  papers  contained  in  this  publication, 
•eight  appeared  in  the  first,  seven  in  the  sec- 
ond and  two  in  the  third  mentioned,  while 
the  others  have  been  distributed  between 
various  publications.  Nearly  one-third  of 
the  volume  is  devoted  to  short  notes,  which 
explain  minute  points  in  Dante's  works  in 
general  outside  of  the  "Comedia."  The 
book  is  printed  with  a  table  of  passages 
cited,  a  most  careful  index  of  names,  places 
and  subjects.  Of  small  value  to  any  but 
professional  students,  it  gives  the  results  of 
minute  and  careful  research,  mingled  with 
the  singular  appreciation  of  the  great  poet 
which  has  marked  Mr.  To>Tibee.  359  pp. 
Indexed.  8vo. 

Main  Currents  In  Nineteenth  Century 
Literature.  By  George  Brandes,  author  of 
^'William  Shakespeare,"  etc.  The  second 
volume  of  this  author's  work  on  the  litera- 
ture of  the  last  century.  It  takes  up  the 
German  side  of  the  romantic  movement. 
From  Schlegel,  passing  to  Tieck,  and  after 
discussing  the  religious,  musical  and  artis- 
tic side  of  the  movement,  closes  with  its  re- 
lation to  the  drama,  literature  and  politics 
of  the  day.  In  six  volumes.  The  Romantic 
School  in  Germany  (1873).  320  pp.   8vo. 

Shakespear.    By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.   282 
pn.    Indexed.    8vo. 
See  review,  page  872 

MEDICAL       BOOKS 

Manual  of  Childbed  Nursing.  With 
notes  on  infant  feeding.  By  Charles  Jew- 
ett,  A.  M.  This  primary  and  elementary 
manual  was  originally  prepared  for  the  use 
of  nurses  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hos- 
pital. It  has  been  twice  rewritten,  and  is 
finally  issued  in  its  present  form,  with  an 
index.  It  takes  up  the  care  of  the  child 
from  labor  up  to  and  including  artificial 
feeding  at  the  close  of  the  second  year.    A 


chapter  added  to  the  present  edition  gives 
instructions  for  the  nurse  when  birth  comes 
in  the  absence  of  the  physician.  Fifth  edi- 
tion. Kevised  and  enlarged.  80  pp.   i2mo. 

MECHANICAL 
SCIENCE 

A  B  C  of  Wireless  Telegraphy,  The.  a 

plain  treatise  on  Hertzian  signaling.  By 
Edward  Trevert,  author  of  "Electricity," 
etc.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  author  to  give  some 
information  relating  to  wireless  telegraphy; 
the  theory,  the  apparatus  employed  and  the 
methods  of  operation.  Directions  are  also 
given  for  making  some  of  the  various  pieces 
of  apparatus,  and  illustrations  are  inserted 
where  they  will  make  the  text  clearer.  82 
pp.    i2mo. 

Electricity  and  its  Recent  Applications. 

By  Edward  Trevert,  author  of  "Every- 
l)ody's  Handbook  of  Electricity,"  etc  A 
treatise  for  students  and  amateurs,  with  an 
illustrated  dictionary  of  electrical  terms  and 
phrases.  New  edition.  34c  pp.  Indexed 
i2mo. 

How  to  Make  and  Use  the  Telephone. 
By  George  H.  Cary,  A.  M.  A  practical 
treatise  for  amateurs,  fhe  purpose  for 
which  this  book  is  written  is  to  furnish  in- 
formation to  those  who  may  desire  to  con- 
struct or  use  telephones,  telephonic  ap- 
paratus, or  lines  on  a  small  or  moderate 
scale.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  write 
an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject,  but 
rather  to  touch  upon  those  points  of  practi- 
cal information  which  are  of  most  use  to 
the  amateur  or  unprofessional  user  of  tele- 
phones. New  edition.  Illustrated.  131  pp. 
Indexed.    i6mo. 

Motor  Car,  The.  An  elementary  hand- 
book on  its  nature,  use  and  management. 
By  Sir  Henry  Thompson.  This  elementary 
handbook  devotes  itself  particularly  to  the 
petrol  or  gasoline  tvne  which  is  the  One 
most  commonlv  used  in  England.  This  au- 
thor begin  with  a  Daimler,  6^  horse-power, 
with  a  Tonneau  body.  The  work  is  really  a 
record  of  his  own  attempts  at  running  the 
machine  at  81  years  of  age.  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  urges  throughout  that  the  speed 
limit  snould  be  increased  to  about  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  Plates  describing  the  motor 
used  and  bits  of  roads  in  tne  neighborhood 
of  London  close  the  work.  With  illustra- 
tions.  106  pp.   indexed.   i2mo. 

Self-Propel  led  Vehicles.  By  James  B. 
Homans,  A.  M.  Illustrated.  620  pp.  In- 
dexed.  8vo. 
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Book  of  Vegetables,  The.     By  George 

\V>-the5,  V.  M.  H.  Together  with  chapters 
on  the  history  and  cookery  of  vegetables. 
P.y  the  editor.  This  agreeable  study  of  the 
vegetables  easily  grown  in  England,  and 
therefore  omitting  several  like  egg  plants. 
ckra  and  others  which  need  a  sub-tropical 
environment,  is  by  a  conspicuous  gardener, 
who  has  been  for  fourteen  years  head  gar- 
dener to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at 
Syon.  This  issue  contains  common  vegeta- 
bles. The  volume.  No.  i,  of  the  present 
series  dealt  with  asparagus,  celery  and  other 
bedded  root  stock  vegetables.  This  is  oc- 
cupied with  those  which  are  more  usually 
cultivated.  The  first  part  of  the  well- 
printed  and  carefully  illustrated  work  deals 
with  gardening,  and  the  last  half  with  the 
history  and  cooking  of  the  plants.  The 
volumes  make  a  comely  library  upon  the 
subject  considered.  Handbooks  of  Practi- 
cal Gardening.    106  pp.    i2mo. 

Cartoone  That  Made  Prince  Henry  Fa- 
mous, The.  Drawn  by  John  T.  McCutch- 
eon.  These  cartoons  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Herald  and  are  intended  to  satirize  the 
attention  paid  to  Prince  Henry.  They  ap- 
pear in  a  full  page  octavo  volume  and  are 
diagrammatic  in  character,  but  lack  any 
broad  suggestions.   Paper. 

My  Book  Record  and  Guide.  This  is 
just  the  book  to  take  away  with  one  during 
the  summer.  It  gives  a  list  of  all  the  best 
books  to  read;  it  furnishes  space  and  ar- 
rengement  ior  a  diary-like  record  of  books 
reaci  and  gives  an  opportunity  for  brief 
criticism  and  comment.    192  pp.    i2nio. 

Myetic  Rose,  The.  A  study  of  primi- 
tive marriage.  By  Ernest  Crawley.  M.  A. 
A  book  in  which  anjv  subject  is  treated  as 
exhaustively  as  Mr.  Crawley  has  treated  his 
has  a  permanent  and  real  value  quite  apart 
from  any  theory  which  is  advanced  in  it. 
In  the  five  hundred  pages  before  us  Mr. 
Crawley  gathers  together  nearly  all  the  facts 
relating  to  primitive  marriage  that  have 
been  observed  by  writers  of  authority;  and 
as,  in  doing  so.  he  draws  upon  works  like 
those  of  Mr.  Featherman,  Messrs.  Spencer 
and  Gillen,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Skeat,  which 
have  appeared  since  the  "Golden  Bough" 
was  written,  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  book 
will  be  as  much  quoted  in  the  future  as 
•^Prehistoric  Man,"  "Primitive  Culture"  and 
the  "Golden  Bough"  itself  have  been  in  the 
past.  Such  books,  indeed,  save  the  future 
student  in  the  same  field  an  infinity  of  labor 
in  the  collection  and  collation  of  facts,  and, 
if  they  be  constructed  with  care  and  impar- 
tiality, form  a  sort  of  mine,  in  which  he  can 
find  half  his  material  readv  to  his  hand.    In 


his  choice  of  sources  Mr.  Crawley  seems  to 
us  to  have  shown  both  care  and  impartiality 
in  a  very  high  degree,  and  the  only  fault 
we  can  find  with  his  book  from  this  stand- 
point is  in  its  arrangement,  which,  we  think, 
might  be  improved  by  the  repetition  of  the 
contents  of  each  chapter  at  its  head  and  the 
provision  of  a  less  meagre  index.  8vo. — 
London  Academy. 

Philosophy   of  the  Christian    Religion. 

By  Andrew  Martin  Fairbaim,  M.  A.,  au- 
thor of  "Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion," etc.  This  monumental  work  takes 
up  the  entire  problem  of  religion,  grouping 
its  conditions,  history  and  conclusions 
around  Christianity.  The  first  part  deals 
with  general  principles;  the  second  with 
the  personality  of  the  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  his  work.  These  two  di- 
visions are  nearly  equal  in  extent,  covering 
each  about  the  same  number  of  pages.  The 
discussion  follows  a  minute  and  synthetic 
development,  and  is  accompanied  with  fre- 
quent references  to  the  Bible  in  an  attempt 
to  secure  a  historical  synthesis  of  doctrine. 
56  pp.  8vo. 

Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day.   By 

Samuel  Ives  Curti55i  277  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
Sec  review,  page  870 

Principles  of  Logic,  The.    By  Herb    t 

Austin  Aikens,  Ph.  D.  An  attempt  to  draw 
deducti9ns  from  the  objective  standpoint. 
By  this  method  it  is  intended  to  bting  it 
more  closely  in  contact  with  the  inductive 
or  experiential  and  experimental  logic. 
Led  by  this  claim,  the  author  has  omitted 
the  traditional  rule  of  the  syllogism,  put  in 
its  place  a  direct  statement  of  the  principles 
under  which  we  must  reach  inferential  con- 
clusions with  a  caution  "that  must  be  ob- 
served if  the  principles  are  not  to  be  mis- 
applied." Conversion  and  obversion  are 
similarly  treated.  The  "algebra"  of  logic  is 
omitted  altogether.  Exercises  intended  for 
school  use  fill  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  book. 
It  is  in  its  treatment  direct,  full  of  refer- 
ences and  illustrations  and  quick  to  employ 
both  the  diagrammatic  and  numerical  meth- 
ods. It  is  intended  for  use  by  advanced 
students,  and  is  the  fruit  of  the  author's 
work  as  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
College  for  Women  in  Western  Reserve 
University.    484  pp.    i2mo. 

Story    of    Animal    Life,    The.      By    B. 

Lindsay.  There  are  but  191  pages  in  this 
book,  only  sixteen  chapters,  yet  the  whole 
field  is  comprehensively  covered  in  a  direct, 
clear  and  most  interesting  and  instructive 
manner.  Forty-seven  illustrations  add  not 
a  little  to  the  value  of  the  text.  The  book 
as  a  whole  is  an  excellent  manual.  When 
one  considers  how  short  a  time  it  takes  to 
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acquire  so  much  important  information 
upon  so  interesting  a  subject  as  biology,  one 
can  find  no  excuse  for  not  reading  this  vol- 
ume from  cover  to  cover.  The  Library  of 
Useful  Stories.    iSmo.— Philadelphia  Press. 

Recent  Object  Lesaonein  Penal  Science. 

With  a  bibliographical  introduction.  By 
A.  R.  Whiteway,  M.  A,  This  work  on 
penology  opens  with  a  description  of  theo- 
ries, grouping  those  held  in  England  and 
contrasting  them  with  those  of  Italy,  France 
and  United  States.  The  relation  of  the 
state  to  the  criminal,  the  method  by  which 
a  criminal  may  be  improved,  the  improve- 
ments themselves,  the  possibility  of  these 
improvements  and  a  plea  for  reform  in 
criminal  administration,  the  care  of  prisons 
and  a  sketch  of  a  proposal  for  a  self-sup- 
porting system,  fill  this  discussion  of  the 
subject,  which  is  almost  altogether  adjusted 
to  English  conditions.  212  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. 

Text-Book  of  Insanity.  By  Charles 
Mercier,  author  of  "Sanity  and  Insanity," 
etc.  The  author  is  a  lecturer  on  insanity 
both  at  Westminster  Hospital  Medical 
School  and  the  London  Medical  School  for 
Women.  He  has  written  several  manuals 
on  the  subject,  one  disctSlssing  it  directly  and 
another  on  normal  and  morbid  psychology, 
which  is  a  careful  analysis  of  the  working 
of  a  healthy  mind,  treating  alienism  as  a 
variation,  and  another  on  the  legjal  aspects 
of  lunacy.  The  present  work  is  a  brief 
manual  of  about  60,000  words,  intended  for 
students.  Without  taking  up  the  modem 
method  or  ^discussing  the  new  view  which 
has  been  suggested  by  recent  researches  in 
experimental  psychology,  the  work  sum- 
marizes the  phases  of  conduct  from  which 
insanity  is  a  variation,  the  mind  as  the  seat 
of  disorders  which  cause  these  manifesta- 
tions, diseases  which  develop  in  conse- 
quence, their  treatment  and  the  legal  aspect 
of  insanity.  222  pp.    i2mo. 

NATURE        BOOKS 

Among  the  Waterfowl.  By  Herbert 
K.  Job.  Mr.  Job  has  for  years  been  mak- 
ing a  special  study  of  waterfowl.  These 
birds  are  the  least  known  probably  among 
all  our  wild  birds,  and  it  is  therefore  with 
expectancy  that  we  peruse  his  book.  With- 
out doubt  it  will  prove  a  popular  work  on 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Profusely 
illustrated  by  photographs  from  nature, 
mostly  by  the  author.    224  pp.    8vo. 

Vacation  with  Nature.  A,  By  Prank 
De  Witt  Talmage.  Essays  on  nature,  six- 
teen in  mimber,  written  by  the  son  of 
Thomas    De    Witt    Talmage.     All    of    the 


strictly   hortatory  and   homiletic  character. 
276  pp.    i6mo. 

OUTDOOR        STUDIES 

In  my  Vicarage  Garden  and  Elsewhere. 
By  Rev.  Henry  N.  Ellacombe,  M.  A.  The 
cultured  and  genial  clergy  of  England  are, 
in  these  latter  days,  the  greatest  consen.-ators 
of  her  scholarly  and  social  traditions,  unit- 
ing with  their  spiritual  offices  a  zeal  for  art 
and  science,  and  drawing  from  a  dozoi 
channels  stimulus  and  refreshment  for  their 
more  serious  work.  It  is,  in  short,  as  rare 
to  find  an  English  clergyman  without  a 
hobby  as  a  fruit  tree  without  bloom.  The 
author  of  this  work  has  already  written 
several  books  upon  his  hobby— horticul- 
ture— of  value  to  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional gardeners.  In  this  volume,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  found  quaint  and  unusual 
items  of  plant  lore,  suggestions  of  wider 
scope  upon  the  medical  properties  of  flow- 
ers, upon  garden  making  in  waste  places, 
along  the  railways  or  in  cities;  upon  the 
flora  of  England  and  Switzerland,  and 
many  topics  akin,  intermingled  with  gentle 
moralizing  and  scholarly  musing.  With 
frontispiece.  219  pp.  i2mo.— Philadelphia 
Ledger. 
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Armageddon.    By  Valentine  Brown,  151 
pp.   i2mo. 
See  review,  page  866 

Hermitage   and    Random    Verses,  The 

By  Dayton  Ervin.   56  pp.     i6mo. 
See  review,  page  866 

Poems.  By  Robert  Underwood  Johnaon. 
270  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  866 

Poems  of  Schiller,  The.  Translated 
into  English  verse  by  Edward  FitzGerald. 
Few  editions  of  Schiller's  poems  in  English 
exist,  wherefore  this  collection  is  most  ac- 
ceptable. We  have  the  poets  of  our  owii 
nation  galore;  it  is  time  the  general  reader 
became  more  familiar  with  the  poetmaster 
of  other  lands.    351  pp.    i2mo. 

Rubalyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Rendered 
into  English  verse  by  Edward  FitzGerald. 
The  Rubaiyat  seems  to  find  its  way  into 
editions  of  all  kinds  and  conditions.  This 
present  edition  is  very  tiny,  although  pret- 
tily bound  and  illustrated  in  a  novel,  unique 
way.  With  illustrations  by  R.  Aiming  BelL 
34  pp.  iSmo. 
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Theory  of  Prosperity,  The.  By  Simon 
N.  Patten,  author  of  "The  Development  of 
English  Thoughts,"  etc.  This  study  of  so- 
cial progress  opens  by  discussing  the  failure 
of  the  industrial  advance  to  seaire  the  relief 
of  misery  to  the  degree  originally  hoped, 
and  the  various  explanations  which  have 
been  given  for  this  failure.  The  causes 
which  decide  individual  income  are  first 
discussed  and  the  effect  of  the  limitations 
on  natural  products  and  of  the  accumula- 
tions of  social  forces — one  termed  monopoly 
and  the  other  investments — ^are  considered 
as  factors  in  this  result.  The  influence  of 
three  social  causes,  transmitted  influence  or 
heredity,  the  adjustment  of  social  conditions 
and  the  just  claims  of  the  individual  or 
social  rights  close  the  volume. 

Trust;  Its  Book,  The.  By  Charles  R. 
Flint,  James  J.  Hill  and  others.  With  nu- 
merous expressions  of  representative  opin- 
ion and  a  bibliography.  Edited  by  James 
H.  Bridge.  A  republication  of  articles  and 
speeches  upon  "Trusts,"  of  which  three  by 
James  J.  Hill,  Francis  B.  Thurber  and 
Charles  R.  Flint,  have  appeared  in  the 
"North  American  Review,"  while  others  by 
James  H.  Bridge  and  S.  C.  Todd  fill  out 
this  general  outline.  The  necessity  of  the 
trust,  its  growth,  its  relation  to  the  public, 
to  prices  and  to  labor  make  up  the  work. 
167  pp.    With  appendix.    i2mo. 
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Small    End    of    Great    Problems,    The. 

By  Brooke  Herford,  D.  D.  A  volume  of 
sermons  by  the  most  conspicuous  teacher  of 
liberal  thought  in  England,  which  takes  its 
title  from  the  first  discourse.  There  are  in 
all  21,  and  they  pass  through  the  usual  ques- 
tions which  are  in  issue  during  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Herford  takes  the  ameliorist, 
optimist  and  transcendental  view,  urging 
the  necessity  of  immortality  and  the  ab- 
sence of  skepticism  in  the  greater  minds  of 
^he  day;  the  importance  of  the  esoteric  life 
of  the  individual,  the  value  of  trust  and  re- 
liance in  the  foreordination  of  a  benevolent 
God,  and  the  somewhat  chilly  consolation 
to  be  found  in  the  teaching  of  science  that 
law  and  gradual  improvement  are  the  hall- 
marks of  the  universe.  With  frontispiece. 
303  pp.    i2mo. 


SELECTIONS 

lolaus.  Edited  by  Edward  Carpenter. 
We  have  anthologies  of  love,  of  poetry;  in 
short,  of  almost  everything,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  had  no  anthology  of 
friendship.  But  Mr.  Carpenter  in  lolaus 
has  compiled  a  volume  of  exquisite  passages, 
mostly  from  ancient  literature,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  friendship.  The  stories  of  all  the 
great  friendships  in  the  world  throughout 
the  ages  are  here  cited.  The  book  is  one  to 
possess ;  it  is  one  to  make  an  acceptable  gift. 
181  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo. 

Searching  for  Truth.  Written  from  the 
standpoint  of  English  agnostic  attack  upon 
Christianity.  It  takes  up,  along  a  line  of 
reasoning  more  frequent  a  half  century  or 
even  a  century  ago  than  to-day,  the  usual 
arguments  against  Christianity,  asserting  in 
its  opening  chapter  that  Christianity  is  on 
the  defensive,  that  Judaism,  from  which  it 
sprang,  was  irrational,  barbarous  and  im- 
moral; that  Christian  morality  is  impracti- 
cable, requiring  a  course  of  conduct  at  va- 
riance with  civilization,  urges  that  morality 
is  only  the  result  of  past  experience,  and 
objects  to  the  monogamic  contract  of  mar- 
riage under  its  p/esent  conditions  as  being 
"the  one  well-matured  plan  of  life  which 
does  not  permit  us  to  use  the  experience  of 
an  error  for  future  profit."  At  the  close  the 
author  urges  those  who  believe  in  the  view 
supported  by  him  to  assume  more  active 
polemic.   579  pp.     i2mo. 

Selections  from  the  World's  Greatest 
Short  Stories,  niustratlve  of  the  history 
of  short-story  writing.  With  critical  and 
historical  comments  by  Sherwin  Cody,  au- 
tor  of  "The  Art  of  Short-Story  Writing." 
Mr.  Sherwin  Cody  published  anonymously 
in  1895  "The  Art  of  Short-Story  Writing." 
It  was  a  treatise  upon  the  method,  the  tech- 
nique and  the  limitations  of  the  short  story, 
fiction  in  less  than  5000  words.  Mr.  Bran- 
der  Matthews  had  previously  discussed  the 
question  of  the  short  story  nearly  a  decade 
before,  but  this  little  work  was  the  first  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  rationale  of  fiction  in 
these  dimensions.  It  has  been  followed,  as 
the  author  points  out  in  his  preface,  by 
wide  attention  to  this  branch  of  literature, 
the  University  of  Chicago  having  estab- 
lished a  course  in  short-story  writing,  and 
numerous  accounts  by  authors  of  their  meth- 
ods have  appeared  since  the  publication  of 
this  theoretical  study.  It  is  now  succeeded 
by  a  selection  of  thirteen  short  stories  upon 
a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  in 
conversation  with  the  compiler  in  i8p5. 
Only  two  of  the  stories  are  primitive 
models,  "Griselda,"  by  Boccaccio,  and 
"Aladdin."  The  first  story  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  by  Washington  Irving,  "Rip  Van 
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Winkle."  This  is  succeeded  by  examples 
from  Balzac,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Poe, 
Hawthorne.  Guy  de  Maupasant,  Rudyard 
Kipling,  J.  M.  Barrie  and  Arthur  Morrison. 
412  pp.    i2mo. 


Upland  Game  Birds.  By  Edwin  Sandys 
and  P.  S.  Van  Dyke.  The  "Upland  Game" 
described  in  this  work  are  the  quail  (bob 
white),  the  various  partridges,  grouse, 
ptarmigan,  turkey,  white  cock,  plover,  crane, 
mourning  dove  and  the  California  Valley 
quail  and  ruffled  grouse.  Each  chapter 
opens  with  a  careful  s)monomy,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  bird  and  its  generic  relation  and 
a  discussion  of  its  hunt,  together  with  per- 
sonal reminiscences.  A  full  index  ends  the 
book,  which  is  written  with  much  personal 
enthusiasm.  American  Sportsman's  Library. 
Illustrated  by  L.  A.  Fuertes,  A.  B.  Frost,  J. 
O.  Nugent  and  C.  L.  Bull.   417  pp.   8vo. 
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Path  to  Rome,  The.    By  H.  Belloc,  au- 
thor of  "Danton,"  etc.    448  pp.     i2mo. 
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Gerard  Dou.  By  W.  Martin,  Litt.,  D. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Clara  Bell. 
This  study  of  a  Dutch  painter  whose  works 
are  in  every  large  gallery  in  Europe  and  in 
several  in  this  country  condenses  a  larger 
work  prepared  by  a  professor  in  Leyden 
University.  It  gives  his  life,  his  profes- 
sional career,  a  complete  catalogue  of  his 
works  and  page  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  more  conspicuous  upon  which  his  repu- 
tation rests.    143  pp.   Indexed.     i2mo. 

Line  and  Form.  By  Walter  Crane.  A 
comparison  of  the  "Bases  of  Design,"  by  the 
same  author.  This  volume  first  appeared 
in  1900.  It  has  been  since  reprinted,  and 
endeavors  to  analyze  the  methods  of  graphic 
procedure  by  commencing  with  outline  in- 
stead with  mass.  Borrowing  a  method 
from  Japan,  the  character  of  the  brush  line 
is  first  discussed.  Through  successive  steps 
intended  for  students  and  scarcely  compre- 
hensible to  others,  the  combinations  by 
which    various    effects   are   secured    is    dis- 


L  li-^lmI  iltrougli  the  en  lire  work,  ending  vritb 
IKT^peciive    composition    and    dealing    with 

iIr'  VLirious  ways  in  which  ihc  figure  is 
bauilluil  It  lust  rated,  21^2  pp.  Iiidexed- 
\2n\i.K 

Peter  Vischer,  By  CecU  Headlam.  B. 
A,,  author  of  "The  Story  of  Nureinburgt" 
uc.     Ulujtraitd.     139  pp.     Indexed.    iam*>. 

Van  Dyke.     A  collection  of  flfteea  pie- 

\^\\\•^  ain.i  a  portriiii  of  the-  painter,  Wilii  in- 
innluctioii  and  interpretation  by  Estelle  M. 
Hnril.  Liitlc  can  be  said  than  has  been  al- 
if.iiijy  ''aid  nf  Miss  HurlTs  works  on  the 
341  ea I  piirnter^,.  Their  comprehensive  &tylc 
and  their  eullecncm  of  reproductions  are 
ituir  chief  feaiiireii.    8j  pp.   Indexed.    1,^1110 
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Boer     Fight    for     Freedonrif    The*       By 

Mh'hael   Davrtt,  author  of  'Xeavci  From  a 
IViMjn    Diary/'    etc.      llhistratcd.     58g    p^, 

iTTitexed,    8vo, 
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NEW  FICTION 
OF  THE  MONTH 


Two  Thrilling  Tales  Based  on  Scriptural  Stories— Love 
Story  of  Abnbr  Stone— The  Wind  in  the  Tree— The  Way 
OF  Escape— Ranson*s  Folly— Tales  of  Destiny— a bner 
Daniel — An  English  Girl  in  Paris— Mistress  Dorothy — 
An  Unwilling  Guest 


TWO  THRILLING  TALES  BASED  ON  SCRIPTURAL  STORIES 


**Belshazzar"  is  an  addition  to  the 
testimony  already  existent  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Stearns  Davis's  remarkable  liter- 
ary powers.  Among  modern  historical 
fiction  the  works  of  this  youthful  au- 
thor bid  fair  to  live  and  endure  beyond 
their  fellows.  "A  Friend  of  Caesar," 
"God  Wills  It"  and  ''Belshazzar"  com- 
prise a  trio  of  stirring,  fundamentally 
dramatic,  historically  accurate  and 
masterly  executed  novels.  In  review- 
ing the  first  two,  critics  have  been  in- 
clined to  censure  the  vast  wealth  of 
historical  detail  with  which  Mr.  Davis 
supplied  and  augmented  his  stories, 
and  which  has  seemed  to  lend  to  them 
an  encyclopaedic,  if  not  slightly  pedan- 
tic, atmosphere,  to  say  nothing  of  un- 
duly increasing  their  dimensions;  but 
in  "Belshazzar"  this  fault  has  been 
carefully  eliminated,  and  only  the  most 
severe  of  censors  could  accuse  the  au- 
thor in  this  instance  of  unnecessary  de- 
tail work,  while  none  could  charge  him 
with  the  introduction  of  a  superabund- 
ance of  historical  data. 


The  tale  is  based  on  the  Bible  story 
of  the  Fall  of  Babylon,  and  pictures 
that  city  during  the  year  preceding  and 
including  the  great  catastrophe  itself. 
The  main  facts  are  already  \yell 
known,  wherefore  it  has  remained  for 
the  writer  to  weave  them  into  a  real- 
istic drama  of  sufficient  human  inter- 
est, and  this  has  been  more  than  ad- 
mirably done.  In  the  centre  stands 
Belshazzar  the  King,  here  brought 
close  before  us  as  never  before.  \\'e 
see  him,  no  longer  the  merely  wicked 
monarch  of  Scriptural  tradition,  but 
the  man,  strong,  courageous,  yet  subtle 
in  villainy,  an  lago  in  cunning — a 
Samson  in  mighty  power.  We  see  him 
the  lover  of  wine,  the  desirer  of  wom- 
en ;  we  see  him  valiant  in  war,  we  see 
him  sensual  in  peace.  We  behold  him 
compelling,  obdurate,  rock-like  in  firm- 
n^s:  we  see  him  treacherous,  under- 
hand, fiend-like  in  cruelty.  Beside  him 
stands  the  grand  old  prophet,  Daniel — 
Daniel,  the  favorite  of  the  people,  the 
victim  of  the  King's  hate  and  selfish- 
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ness.  We  meet  the  Jew  as  he  comes 
forward  to  welcome  the  Persian  envoy 
and  the  fair,  young  princess ;  we  recog- 
nize him  in  the  pleading,  stricken  fa- 
ther who  watches  his  child  as  she 
stands  within  very  reach  of  the  lion's 
yawning  jaws.  Sometimes  the  prophet 
shows  a  cringing  spirit  that  seems  for- 
eign to  all  our  best  conceptions  of  him, 
that  seems  essentially  a  Jewish  heri- 
tage; but  for  the  most  part  he  is  the 


trusting,  faithful  man  of  God,  and  in 
the  end,  the  mighty  crier  of  doom ! 

There  is  something  fascinating  in 
being  brought  thus  into  such  proxim- 
ity with  those  men  whose  names  have 
rung  down  through  the  centuries,  but 
whose  personalities  have,  after  all, 
been  but  obscure  at  best,  outlined  in 
the  Scriptures,  but  needful -of  imagina- 
tive enlarging  before  becoming  real 
and    substantial.      They   were  kings, 


'ISAIAH  PLUCKED  HIM  ROUGHLY  BY  THE  ROBE' 


From  *'  Belshaoar  " 
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"  NEVER  TWO  AS  FAIR  AS  THOSE  WHO  STOOD  TOGETHER  ON  THE  BANK" 

From  "  Jezebel ' 


princes  and  prophets,  now  they  are 
heroes,  warriors;  most  of  all — men, 
and  human  !  Ancient  history  describes 
the  expedition  of  Darius  the  Great  to 
the  Greek  peninsula;  it  describes  the 
magnificence  of  his  vast  equipage,  the 
opulence  of  his  mighty  following.  In 
**Belshazzar''  we  are  introduced  to  this 
same  Darius,  but  he  is  now  the  young 
and  handsome  price,  the  lover  who,  for 
love's  sake,  sacrifices,  risks,  dares  all. 

History  tells  of  Atossa,  daughter  of 
Cyrus,  wife  of  her  brother  Cambyses ; 
of  Smerdis  and  of  Darius ;  but  in  "Bel- 


shazzar"  she  is  the  lovely  princess,  the 
betrothed  of  Belshazzar,  but  finally  the 
wife  of  Darius;  pure  and  noble  as 
Ruth,  the  daughter  of  Daniel,  the  bride 
to  be  of  Isaiah. 

Mr.  Davis  has  delved  into  the  depths 
of  old  and  musty  documents,  of  unused 
manuscripts  and  ancient  tomes;  and 
has  brought  to  light  a  multitude  of 
facts  hitherto  unknown  save  to  the  stu- 
dent, which  facts  he  has  arranged,  and, 
best  of  all,  has  so  mingled  with  his  own 
sprightly  and  romantic  fancies  as  to 
form  a  novel,  intense,  powerful  and 
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impressive,  a  novel  that  rises  in  d^ree 
of  dramatic  force  until  it  culminates  in 
the  scene  of  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  and  the  destruction  of  the  wicked 
king  and  his  magnificent  city.  The 
manliness  of  man,  the  womanliness  of 
woman,  human  passion,  human  sor- 
row, human  love,  the  same  in  time  that 
was,  that  is  and  is  to  be — that  is  what 
we  find  in  **Belshazzar."  Through  the 
ages,  humanity  in  its  intrinsic  attri- 
butes changes  not.  The  great  novel- 
ist is  the  novelist  who  can  realistically 
depict  this  same  humanity;  and  Mr. 
Davis  is  the  embodiment  of  a  noble 
promise.  In  excellence  of  scholar- 
ship, in  construction  and  invention  of 
plot,  in  ample,  able  and  realistic  char- 
acterization and  in  purity,  clarity  and 
finish  of  literary  style,  Mr.  William 
Steams  Davis  stands  well  to  the  front 
in  the  ranks  of  American  novelists. 
True  to  history,  true  to  nature  and 
true  to  every  instinct  of  the  novelist's 
art — this  is  a  fitting  expression  to  ap- 
ply to  his  work. 
'  *         *         *         4c         *         * 

**Jezeber'  is  neither  so  forceful  nor 
so  finished  a  tale  as  **Belshazzar." 
Though  accurate  in  historic  fact,  yet 
it  is  not  ample;  though  interesting  in 
plot,  yet  it  is  not  absorbing,  and  though 
strong  in  utterance,  it  yet  possesses  lit- 
tle of  the  dynamic  streng:th  or  em- 
phasis of  "Belshazzar."  Jezebel  shows 
the  woman's  hand ;  it  has  the  woman's 
fondness  for  minuteness;  it  lacks  the 


decidedness  and  straight-cut  clearness 
of  the  masculine  touch.  Notwith- 
standing, it  shows  us  picturesquely  life 
in  the  time  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel ;  it 
pictures  to  us  the  mighty  monarch 
himself;  it  discovers  to  us  something 
of  the  inner  character  of  his  fair  wife, 
Jezebel.  Jezebel  is  a  woman,  primitive, 
untrained  and  natural,  yet  beautiful 
and  fascinating  withal.  From  her  ema- 
nates that  keen  magnetic  force  that  en- 
trances, that  wins,  that  conquers  for 
her. 

Elijah,  the  Man  of  God,  the  dwel- 
ler on  the  mountains,  the  denunciator 
of  idolatry  —  Elijah,  rugged,  mas- 
sive, hoary,  stentorian- voiced  prophet — 
stands  forth  in  bold  relief. 

In  the  scene  on  Mt.  Carmel,  when 
the  holy  man  puts  Baal  to  ridicule  and 
calls  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  the 
water-drenched  altar,  Miss  McLaws 
attains  her  highest  point.  The  situa- 
tion is  full  of  expectancy,  of  awesome- 
ness ;  it  reaches  dramatic  height.  Some 
scenes,  however,  become  tedious,  some 
seem  innate.  We  miss  the  animation 
of  battle,  the  thrilling  verve  of  clash- 
ing swords;  we  miss  the  dominance, 
the  controlling  force  of  man.  Therein 
the  author  proves  herself  not  yet  the 
finished  artist.  Nevertheless,  her  dic- 
tion is  at  least  commendable,  while  it 
must  be  conceded  that  she  possesses 
the  one  essential  and  primar\'  quality 
of  the  novelist — she  can  tell  a  stor\'. 
Quentin  MacDonaid. 


THE  LOVE  STORY  OF  ABNER  STONE 


It  often  seems  a  mere  waste  of  time 
to  read  some  of  the  new  books  of  the 
day,  when  one  could  be  so  profitably 
occupied  with  George  Eliot,  Dickens, 
Scott,  or  Hawthorne — with  works  that 
have  stood  the  test  of  years ;  that  have 
brought  comfort  and  strength  to  man, 
and"  have  become  endeared  to  the  heart 
for  the  mighty  help  they  have  given. 
Still,  among  the  new  books,  there  may 
come  one  written  from  heart  to  heart 
— a  book  bringing  a  sweet  message  to 
make  us  happier  and  better.     Our  old 


friends,  those  that  are  "tried,  and 
chosen,  and  faithful,"  will  be  glad  to 
make  room  beside  them  on  the  shelves 
for  a  book  of  this  character. 

Such  a  book,  I  think,  is  the  "Love 
Story  of  Abner  Stone."  The  story  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Abner  himself, 
and  surely  he  knows  the  secret  "to 
touch  the  heart  and  fire  the  blood  at 
will,"  for,  as  he  tells  the  tale,  his  owti 
heart  overflows,  and  his  lips  "quiver 
with  the  passionate  thrill."  An  old 
man  of  seventy,  he  tells  the  story  of 
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that  part  of  his  life  which  the  years 
cannot  dim,  of  the  time  that  he  has 
lived  over  and  over  again.  As  Abner 
Stone  looks  back  over  this  period  of 
mingled  pleasure  and  pain,  no  memory 
of  past  misdeeds  arises  to  haunt  him 
in  his  old  age ;  no  dumb  beast,  not  even 
a  worm,  has  ever  been  harmed  by  him. 
When  telling  of  this,  he  says,  "I  would 
show  forth  no  self  praise  in  this,  but 
rather  a  devout  thankfulness  unto  the 
Creator  who  made  me  as  I  am,  with  a 
heart  of  mercy  for  all  living  things, 
and  a  reverent  love  for  all  His  wonder- 
ful works."  These  words  show  the 
character  of  the  man.  He  is  an  ardent 
lover  of  Nature ; .  for  forty-five  years 
his  life  has  been  bound  up  in  this  love 
for  the  beauty  of  flowers,  tree,  and  sky. 
During  this  time  he  has  not  yet  seen 
the  woman  to  whom  his  heart  will  cry 


out.  Then  comes  Salome;  sweet, 
pure,  happy  Salome,  a  fair  girl  of  nine- 
teen, whose  tender  heart  is  filled  with 
love  for  everything  in  God's  great 
world;  and  now,  at  last,  Abner's  soul 
is  torn  as  with  the  pangs  of  a  new 
birth.  So  he  tells  us  his  love  story; 
tells  it  in  simple,  eloquent  words;  in 
sweet  language  that  often  becomes 
poetical,  for  he  had  reached  that  time 
in  his  life  when  a  man  is  a  poet. 

Abner  Stone's  story  does  one  good, 
for  he  himself  is  great-hearted  and 
strong,  and  the  Salome  of  whom  he 
tells  is  noble,  pure,  and  gentle.  There- 
fore the  two  hours  spent  on  the  book 
will  not  be  wasted,  nor  will  the  old 
masters  grudge  Abner  this  little  time, 
in  which  he  may  tell  us  his  quaint, 
charming  "Love  Story."        /.  5*.  E. 


THE  WAY  OF  ESCAPE 


A  difficult  problem  lies  in  the  book 
before  us.  We  almost  hesitate  to  con- 
sider it,  for  consideration  must  needs 
mean  a  perfect  mesh  of  intricate  ques- 
tioning, reasoning  and  philosophizing. 

"The  Way  of  Escape"  is  a  warning, 
a  warning  sounded  out  to  womankind, 
sounded  by  a  writer,  herself  a  woman ; 
sounded  wnth  a  purpose  lofty  and  cour- 
ageous, with  a  conviction  firm  and  sin- 
cere. And  yet,  when  one  has  read  the 
book,  does  not  one  experience  a  grow- 
ing incredulity,  an  increasing  inclina- 
tion to  believe  Dr.  Todd  mistaken  in 
her  stem  ideas  of  life,  of  its  awful 

?malties  and  strenuousness  ?  Has  Dr. 
odd  indeed  found  in  Death — Death, 
the  immutable,  the  unconquerable,  the 
uncharitable — the  only  avenue  of  es- 
cape for  fallen  womanhood?  Does  life 
offer  nothing  prior  to  the  end  to  the 
woman  who  sins,  but  who  repents  ? 

At  seventeen,  a  mere  child,  in  fact, 
Vera  Carruthers  falls.'  Giles  Willough- 
by,  the  author  of  the  wrong,  deserts 
her,  deserts  her,  according  to  the  au- 
thor, after  due  deliberation  and  sane- 
minded  choosing.     Now  the  question 


is,  would  a  man  of  Willoughby's  in- 
tegrity of  character  and  uprightness  of 
aim,  for  with  such  attributes  Dr.  Todd 
endows  him ;  in  actual  life  would  this 
man  who  believed,  and  that  firmly, 
that  love  is  worth  the  sacrifice  of 
everything,  would  he  who  loved  and 
loved  truly  the  girl  Vera,  thus  have  de- 
serted her,  and  for  the  mere  return  of 
a  stable,  promising  position,  have  left 
her  to  the  mercy  of  the  world  ?  It  is  a 
question  for  men  to  answer ;  it  is  one 
upon  which  men  will  without  any 
doubt  widely  disagree.  At  all  events, 
this  villainy,  this  gross  villainy,  on  the 
part  of  the  man  responsible  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  conception  of  an 
honest  Christian  gentleman. 

Therefore,  to  be  consistent.  Dr.  Todd 
should  have  found  the  "way  of  es- 
cape" in  a  marriage  with  Willoughby, 
but  this  she  has  not  done ! 

Instead  she  has  pictured  Willough- 
by as  wedding  another,  and  Vera  as 
gohig  on  and  on,  tortured,  afflicted, 
punished  continually,  unable  to  put 
aside  the  past,  unable  to  look  forward 
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to  the  future  for  ought  save  the  release 
of  death ! 

Life  is  cruel,  man  unforgiving  of 
man ;  the  woman  degraded  must  with- 
out a  doubt  pay  an  awful  penalty.  But 
surely,  if  Christ  could  forgive  and 
bless  the  fallen  woman,  cannot,  will 
not,  his  lesser  followers  who  profess  to 
walk  in  His  steps,  do  so,  too?  For  a 
time  it  may  be  difficult,  the  world  may 
sneer  and  jeer,  but  the  years  will  bring 
forget  fulness ;  they  will  obliterate  the 
taint. 

Dr.  Todd  in  all  sincerity,  we  are 
sure,  has  set  forth  her  own  stern  views, 
set  them  forth  in  a  manner  that  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  her  fitness  for  the  art  of 
literature,  but  she  has  been  too  severe 
on  poor  humanity,  too  intolerant  of 
weakness;  her  book  has  a  chilling, 
pessimistic   air;    it    is    depressing;    it 


leaves  a  weight  on  the  heart  and  mind. 
But  it  is  a  book  to  impress ;  it  is  one  to 
be  remembered;  it  is  one  to  call  to 
mind  the  seriousness  and  consequence 
of  sin,  although  we  feel  that  in  real 
life,  under  similar  circumstances,  re- 
pentance and  her  beautiful  after-life 
would  have  given  to  Vera  peace  and 
the  "way  of  escape ;"  we  feel  that  in  re- 
ligion, in  charitable  work  and  self-sac- 
rifice, she  could  have  left  the  "dead 
past  bury  its  dead"  instead  of  weeping 
and  praying  vainly  for  Time  to  *'can- 
cel  even  half  a  line"  after  "the  moving 
finger"  had  inscribed  it  on  the  spotless 
page.  But  despite  our  disagreement 
with  the  author's  ideas  of  life,  yet  this 
much  must  be  granted  her,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Vera  she  has  created  a  tjq^e  of 
womanhood  most  gentle,  most  worthy, 
a  type  altogether  lovely. 


THE  WIND  IN  THE  TREE 


This  comprises  seven  light,  shim- 
mering, effervescent  love  stories,  all  of 
which  show  a  wide  and  subtle  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the 
world  and  of  its  people;  all  of  which 
evince  a  characteristic  literary  style 
and  mode  of  expression  that  does  not 
impress,  but  that  most  certainly  pleases 
and  charms. 

Each  is,  in  itself,  a  sketch,  one  of 
those  sketches  that  on  close  scrutiny 
seem  crude  and  unfinished,  a  work  of 
art  in  the  rough,  but  that  held  afar  off 
are  exquisitely  soft  in  outline,  complete 
in  general  effect — suggestive  of  untold, 
imlimited,  possibilities.  The  small, 
concentrated  patch  of  sky,  of  what 
broad  expanse  of  heavenly  blue  it  tells 
us;  the  little  spot  of  darkened  wood- 
land, of  what  tall  and  mighty  forests ; 
of  what  mysteries,  vast  and  depthless, 
does  it  speak?  That  figure,  lone  and 
binding,  those  two  forms,  arm  in  arm, 
of  what  sorrows,  of  what  joys  almost 
immeasurable  do  they  whisper  ?  Scenes 
many  and  divers,  situations  novel  and 
varied,  characters  of  almost  every  in- 
trinsic worth  and  in  every  stage  of  de- 
velopment, here  appear.     And  pervad- 


ing all,  rising  over  all,  strong,  evident 
always,  is  the  passion  that  rules,  that 
makes,  that  mars  the  universe,  the  love 
of  man  for  maid.  Love  in  all  its  many 
phases,  in  its  youth,  in  its  prime,  love 
unrequited,  love  scorned,  rejected,  love 
perfect  in  unison,  in  harmony,  is 
drawn,  is  pictured  by  the  clever  writ- 
er's pen.  Sometimes  a  material  vein 
renders  the  grande  passion  purely 
physical;  again,  and  all  is  spiritual; 
'tis  the  meeting,  the  unison  of  lofty, 
pure-impulsed  souls. 

Millicent  Sutherland  possesses  a 
brain  adapted  to  psychologic  analysis, 
to  the  propounding  and  solving  of  in- 
tricate problems;  she  possesses  an  ar- 
tistic faculty,  an-  imagination  that 
clothes  her  reasonings  and  meditations 
in  softened,  subtle  hues  and  makes  her 
pen  facile,  eloquent,  appealing.  Not 
enjoyment  merely,  though  that,  too, 
may  be  derived  in  generous  measure, 
is  afforded  by  the  perusal  of  "The 
Wind  in  The  Tree."  Many  lessons  in 
living  are  contained  therein.  Life  is 
serious,  and  the  seriousness  needs  am- 
ple, incessant  thought,  and  this  book 
is  conducive  to  the  thinking. 
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Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis's  new 
book  contains  two  novelettes,  "Ran- 
son's  Folly"  and  **In  the  Fog,"  and 
three  short  stories.  Of  **In  the  Fog"  lit- 
tle need  be  said,  as  the  tale  is  already 
widely  known  and  appreciated.  **Ran- 
son's  Folly"  cannot  compare  with  it, 
either  in  invention  and  idea  or  in  style 
and  characterization.  It  is  a  Western 
story,  and  presents  a  general  mixture 
of  scenes  and  situations  from  which 
one  can  with  only  the  greatest  dexter- 
ity extricate  oneself.  Lieutenant  Ran- 
son,  the  hero,  shows  a  commendable 
studv  in  character,  as  does  Mary  Ca- 


hill,  but  the  portrayal  of  these  two  can- 
not make  up  for  the  confused  construc- 
tion or  for  the  general  lack  of  color 
and  dramatic  force  in  a  place  where 
the  greatest  opportunities  for  dramatic 
force  are  offered.  Probably  the  re- 
membrance of  "The  Virginian"  ren- 
ders us  unduly  critical;  but  at  all 
events,  for  a  writer  of  Mr.  Davis's 
ability  and  conceded  talent,  ''Ranson's 
Folly"  is  done  without  the  true  artist's 
touch  and  without  the  stamp  of  sincer- 
ity that  necessarily  marks  genius  or 
an  approach  to  genius. 


■-^: 


'FOR  A  LONG  TIME  HE  KNEELS  IN  THE  SAWDUST" 


Copyright,  1 902,  by  Charles  Scribner  s  Sons 
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"  HE  PLAYED  TO  THE  EMPTY  CHAIR  * 
Copyright.  1902.  by  Charles  Scrlbner't  Sons 


From  Ranson's  Folly 


Of  the  shorter  stories  in  the  volume, 
'The  Bar  Sinister"  and  "The  Derelict" 
make  but  little  impression  upon  the 
reader.  Their  style  is  fair — no  more ; 
their  interest  is  but  barely  sustained 
throughout  their  pages ;  in  some  places 
it  is  not  sustained  at  all. 

The  one  tale  in  the  work  that  has  an 
appealing  force  is  *'La  Lettre  d* 
Amour."  This  is  a  truly  artistic  bit 
of  work,  with  a  subtlety  of  charm  and 
feeling  and  a  power  distinctly  its  own. 
Something  of  its  spirit,  so  large,  so 


ubiquitous,  and  so  tender,  is  expressed 
in  Mr.  Christy's  illustration,  here  re- 
produced. The  manly  form,  the  fine, 
melancholy  face,  inspired  and  alight, 
the  strong,  skillful  arm  wielding  the 
violin  bow,  show  something  of  the 
theme  of  the  tale. 

**He's  been  playing  to  the  only  va- 
cant table  in  the  room,  and  to  the 
empty  chair." 

Why? 

The  story,  with  its  sweet,  sad  pa- 
thos, gives  the  answer. 


TALES  OF  DESTINY 


Miss  Jordan's  last  book  of  stories 
dealt  with  the  people  of  the  cloister, 
just  enough  of  the  wide  world  without 
being  introduced  to  give  an  added  and 
appropriate  coloring.  But  in  her  pres- 
ent volume,  this  very  clever  authoress 
has  written  of  the  world  itself  and  of 
its   people :   has   written   with   all   her 


characteristic  charm  and  power  for  ab- 
sorbing interest.  The  collection  of 
short  stories  is  not  the  most  desirable 
sort  of  volume  that  we  can  expect,  but 
if  any  .woman  writer  of  to-day  in 
America  has  reduced  the  writing  of 
the  storiette  to  a  fine  art,  it  is  Miss 
Elizabeth  G.  Jordan. 
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We  look  forward  to  her  first  long 
■novel,  which  we  understand  is  now 
under  way,  with  much  pleasant  antic- 
ipation. 


a  more  lengthy  tale  one  of  intense 
power  and  of  real  literary  value. 

"Tales  of  Destiny"  presents  variety, 
both  in  subject  and  in  treatment,  but 


'SHE  DROPPED  HER  LASHES  AND  STUDIED  THE  NEW  NEIGHBOR  BEHIND  THE  SCREEN 

THEY  AFFORDED." 
"Copyright  1902,  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  From  "  Tales  of  Destiny. 


Her  evident  knowledge  of  humanity 
in  all  its  wide  ranges,  her  ability  to 
construct  a  plot,  to  develop  it  and  sus- 
tain it  to  a  forceful  finish,  and  her  neat, 
fluent  style  of  expression  should  make 


without  exception  the  individual  stories 
possess  intense  human  interest,  and 
each  in  itself  forms  a  little  play  of 
human  nature  most  worthy  of  being 
read  and  digested. 


ABNER  DANIEL 


This  is  a  story  without  local  color. 
The  dialect  has  nothing  distinctive 
and  has  no  kinship  with  that  in  the  old 
Slave  States.  The  setting  is  that  of 
any  place  shut  in  by  mountains  from 
the  world — self-centred  and  narrow. 

The  long,  lank,  sallow  men,  the 
gates  swinging,  the  thriftless,  slattern- 
ly air  finds  its  home  wherever  men  and 
women  give  themselves  up  wholly  to 
material  things. 

The  author  has  not  caught  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  South,  but  presents 
pictures  with  photographic  clearness. 


Nothing  can  excel  that  in  the  open- 
ing chapter,  where  the  man  holds  the 
plow-handles.  We  hear  the  chain 
traces  jingle  as  the  high-spirited  team 
gives  vent  to  its  impatience,  and  yet 
all  the  while  we  question  how  people 
ignorant  of  all  the  helps  and  require- 
ments of  modern  life  came  to  have 
chain-traces  instead  of  the  rawhide 
and  ropes  that  go  with  the  wooden 
hinges  on  the  gates  of  the  farm  pic- 
tured. 

Why  put  off  "hog  killing"  until  the 
middle  of  winter,  for  after  husking  is 
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over  the  negroes  would  rebel  if  denied 
this  preparation  for  Christmas  feast- 
ing. It  is  one  of  the  things  that  can- 
not be  adjusted  on  new  lines. 

The  society  pictured  in  "Abner 
Daniel"  is  depressing,  although  the 
field  has  lawyers,  speculators,  railroad 
projectors  and  is  wide  enough  to  bring 
forth  something  better. 

"Abner  Daniel"  has  an  illustration 
and  a  story  for  every  phase  in  life. 
Like  his  class,  he  becomes  often  tire- 
some and  irritating.  He  has  the  sim- 
plicity of  an  unspoiled  child  and  the 
popularity  of  a  man  who  gives  keen 
thrusts  at  the  irreligion  of  his  religious 
neighbors. 

He  sharpens  his  wits,  too,  on  wom- 
an, that  worn-out  theme  in  pre-historic 
witticisms,  like  the  following : 

"A  woman's  tongue's  like  a  wind- 
mill— it  takes  breath  to  keep  it  a-goin' 
an'  a  dead  calm  'ud  her  business.'* 

The  thread  of  love  is  the  slenderest 
sort.  Too  slight  to  weave  that  pattern 
of  beauty  fashioned  by  the  Master. 

Dolly  is  the  heroine,  but  the  only 
thing  she  ever  said  that  could  distin- 
guish her  from  the  clods  about  her 
was  when  she  told  Alan  Bishop  that 
"A  man  who  listens  to  other  people 
and  puts  his  own  ideas  aside  is  un- 
worthy of  the  brains  God  gave  him." 

Adele  should  be  the  heroine,  with 
her  tenderness  and  the  sturdy  inde- 
pendence of  the  true  American  wom- 
an, unspoiled  by  the  world  and  with 
love  for  the  poor  country  home  and 
uneducated  parents,  in  spite  of  her 
training  in  fashionable  city  society. 
It  is  she  who  resents  its  tyranny  and 
sees  in  the  petted  men  the  demoraliza- 
tion and  danger  of  modem  life. 

The  writer  seems  to  feel  the  world 
lurching  backward  with  a  tendency  to 
what  Spencer  calls  "rebarbarization," 
and  courageously  marks  this  blot  on 
civilization  by  causing  Adele  to  say : 

"What's  society  coming  to?  Does  a 
lady  have  to  get  down  on  her  knees 
and  beg  men — little  jumping- jacks  like 
that  one — to  excuse  her,  and  pet  them 
into   good    humor?"     Surely,    as    the 


Major     says,    they    "Ought    to    be 
spanked." 

The  story  owes  its  place  to  the  way 
it  reaches  out  and  makes  the  poor, 
everyday  hard  things  of  life  its  own. 
It  opens  with  the  stiff  old  woman  with 
a  red  shawl  over  her  head  running  into 
the  field  for  her  son,  to  save  his  father 
from  buying  more  timber  land,  which 
meant  mortgages  and  ruin.  They  both 
knew  he  "would  not  listen." 

The  suffering  and  subjection  of  the 
woman,  the  self-willed  husband  re- 
fusing to  listen,  his  brutal  scorn,  are 
all  well  put. 

With  one  sweep  of  the  man's  pen 
the  slavery  of  years  went  for  notliing, 
and  hope  was  carried  .away,  and  yet 
when  the  inevitable  came  it  was  she 
who  gave  encouragement  and  crushed 
her  sorrow  down  to  comfort  him. 

The  story  has  to  do  with  greed  for 
land,  shows  how  Bishop  was  victim- 
ized by  the  lawyer,  and  that  his  neigh- 
.  bors  were  jealous  and  glad  when  he 
was  outwitted,  for  what  they  consid- 
ered hurrying  Providence. 

The  energy  and  the  love  with  which 
Alan  Bishop,  the  son,  goes  to  work 
and  plans  for  the  railroad  that  will 
convert  the  useless  burden  into  peace 
and  dignity  and  gold  is  the  life  of  the 
story. 

A  romance  of  realitv  is  woven  about 
his  difficulties.  His  manliness  and  re- 
solve to  wring  success  from  failure 
that  was  to  dignify  the  old  age  of  his 
self-willed  father.  He  yearned  over 
him  as  a  parent  does  for  the  failures  of 
his  child.  The  way  youth  burdens  it- 
self with  the  weakness  and  mistakes  of 
age  touches  a  strong  human  chord. 

A  keen  recognition  of  one  of  the 
controlling  elements  in  the  lives  of  the 
poor  whites  is  shown  when  Pole 
Baker's  wife  turns  without  thanks 
from  Mr.  Bishop,  who  had  just  given 
her  that  for  which  her  soul  hungered 
more  than  for  its  eternal  salvation. 
The  writer  aptly  puts  it  "after  the 
manner  of  her  kind,"  as  the  ear-mark 
of  the  low  whites  in  the  South,  and 
this  is  true. 
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Abner  Daniel  is  the  everyday  phi- 
losopher— somewhat  after  the  kind  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  sort  we  find 
everywhere.  The  fault  he  found  with 
Mr.  Bishop  is  a  common  one,  which 
was :  "That  with  all  his  Bible  readin*, 
he  never  seems  to  git  any  practical 
benefit  out'n  it.  Like  him,  when  in 
doubt,  we  find  some  Scriptural  sanc- 
tion fer  the  side  I  want  to  win." 

The  book  has  strong  democratic  ten- 
dencies. The  pathetic  hunger  in  the 
life  of  Pole  Baker's  wife,  his  loyalty 
and  the  way  he  fits  into  difficult  situa- 
tions, bringing  out  the  best  results,  is 
put  in  striking  way. 

Uncle  Abner  is  brought  up  by  Mr. 
Dole  for  trial  before  the  congregation. 
Mr.  Dole  is  the  type  of  a  class,  a  nar- 
row, pompous,  officious,  half-educated 
preacher,  who  delights  in  authority, 
and  then  deluges  his  hearers  with 
floods  of  fire  and  brimstone.  This 
man  has  his  counterpart  in  the  most 
cultured  centres,  where  men  demand 
for  themselves  the  worship  belonging 
to  God,  and  who  substitute  Creed  for 
Christ,  and  church  for  the  love  of  hu- 
manity. Uncle  Abner's  words,  not  his 
life,  are  attacked,  and  then  the  poor 
and  sorrowing  step  out  of  their  nar- 
row, dark  lives  and  testify  to  the  com- 
fort and  help  he  gave  them  and  the 
light  and  the  faith  that  he  made  to 
shine  in  their  hungry,  naked  souls. 


Cheerfulness  as  a  duty  to  God  and 
the  right  to  be  **happy  in  one's  own 
way  just  so  you  don't  tread  on  the 
rights  of  other  people,"  is  insisted  on. 
What  Abner  Daniel  preached  he  lived, 
and  it  was  Charity,  for  "thar  never 
was  a  plant  as  hard  to  get  rooted  as 
charity  is,  an'  a  body  ought  to  have  it 
whar  they  kin  watch  it  close.  It'll  die 
a  heap  o'  times  ef  jest  look  at  it  an' 
mighty  nigh  always  has  bad  soil  an' 
drought  to  contend  with."  Content- 
ment, too,  for,  as  he  said,  "What  is  to 
be  will  be,  an'  it  will  be  a  sight 
sooner'n  most  of  us  count  on,  ef  we'll 
jest  keep  our  spirits  up." 

We  do  not  always  agree  with  him, 
but  he  is  without  malice  and  drives  al- 
ways the  arrows  of  truth  deep  into  the 
heart  of  life.  When  his  sister  bewails 
her  losses  and  cries  "ruined,"  his  point 
is  that  there  is  something  beyond  this 
earthly  grovelling,  "ef  you  look  at  it 
that  way,  but  thar's  a  place  ahead 
whar  thar  never  was  a  bank  or  a  dollar 
or  a  railroad,  an'  it  ain't  fur  neither. 
Some  folks  think  it  begins  heer  in  this 
life." 

Abner  Daniel  is  not  the  highest  or 
the  best,  but  has  in  him  that  which 
leads  to  these.  We  see  here  that  com- 
mon-place virtues  in  humble  lives  have 
that  which  is  akin  to  the  Infinite,  in  a 
way  that  deepens  our  love  for  all  hu- 
manity. Kate  Blackiston  Stille. 


AN  ENGLISH  GIRL  IN  PARIS 


We  find  "The  Lady  Paramount" 
and  "The  Story  of  Eden"  styled  in  ad- 
vertisements as  "veranda  novels."  "An 
English  Girl  in  Paris"  might  well  make 
a  third  in  this  class,  although  it  lacks 
much  of  the  grace  and  charm  of  the 
first  and  possesses  quite  a  degree  less 
of  originality  than  the  second. 

Notwithstanding,  the  work  has  a 
sprightly,  up-to-date  air  that  recom- 
mends itself  to  the  reader  of  "bright" 
novels.    We  know  not  the  name  of  the 


author,  but  the  fact  that  from  start  to 
finish  it  is  apparently  stamped  with  the 
light  delicacy  of  feminine  fingers, 
makes  us  inclined  to  think  the  writer 
a  woman.  We  can  easily  imagine 
a  clever  American  or  English  girl  pass- 
ing a  few  months  in  "Gay  Paris,"  then 
coming  home  and  sitting  down  to  pen 
her  numerous  petty  experiences  and 
sensations.  For  reminiscences  com- 
prise the  volume,  reminiscences  woven 
into  a  spirited  little  plot,  replete  with 
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cheerful,  quick-moving  scenes  and 
fresh,  ingenious  situations.  Indeed,  so 
nearly  French  is  the  evident  desire  to 
shun  everything  approaching  tragedy 
and  the  endeavor  to  make  all  light  and 
playful  comedy  that  one  might  almost 
reject  the  theory  of  American  or  Eng- 
lish authorship  and  call  it  French,  spe- 
cifically, Parisian.  Whoever  the  au- 
thor is,  he  or  she  knows,  however,  both 
French  and  English  character  inti- 
mately, for  they  are  both  introduced 
into  the  story,  and  are  both  equally  well 
portrayed.  If  perhaps  we  note  a  smile, 
shall  we  say  a  smile  of  superiority, 
that  seems  in  many  cases  to  lurk  be- 


neath the  lines  during  those  amusing 
conversations  wherein  the  French  man 
or  woman  so  delightfully  and  with  na- 
tive talent  succeed  in  twisting  and 
turning  the  English  tongue  into  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  what  of  that?  We 
may  think,  still  we  cannot  positively 
affirm,  it  to  be  English. 

But  American,  English  or  French, 
the  author  is  animated  and  "catchy," 
and  the  novel  is  essentially  one  of 
fresh,  ingenuous  charm,  one  of  purity 
and  simplicity,  graceful  and  altogether 
pleasing — ^the  wherewithal  to  outwit 
obnoxious  time. 


MISTRESS  DOROTHY  OF  HADDON  HALL 


Who  is  Henry  Hastings?  We  will 
not  call  him  a  plagiarist,  for  were  he 
such  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
at  least  made  a  slightly  better  imitation 
of  Mr.  Major's  "Dorothy  Vernon." 
Save  in  fundamental  fact,  historical 
data  and  similarity  of  scene,  the  books 
of  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Major  have 
no  two  points  in  common.  The  latter 
is  not  an  author  of  any  higher  rank 
than  the  third  class,  but  the  former 
cannot  even  be  designated  by  so  flat- 
tering a  term  as  "mediocre."  We 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  dis- 
cover in  Mr.  Hastings  a  high  school 
boy  of  eighteen;  his  novel  bears  un- 
doubtedly the  stamp  of  the  amateur, 
even  the  juvenile.  The  lukewarm,  milk- 
sop Dorothy  with  which  he  attempts  to 
enliven  his  drama  is  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  brilliant,  dashing,  wilful  maid  of 
Mr.  Major's  pen.  Who  can  imagine 
Mr.  Major's  Dorothy  as  speaking 
thus: 

I  must  obey  my  father,  though  I  crush 
myself  I 

I  am  my  father's  daughter,  and  must,  by 
duty's  law,  do  as  my  father  bids  me.    *    * 


*    *    *    *    Better  that  I  should  be  sacri- 
ficed than  be  an  instrument  of  discord. 


Of  course,  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
idea  on  the  part  of  the  authors  as  to 
what  Dorothy  Vernon  must  have  been 
like,  nevertheless,  exaggerated  though 
we  think  her  to  be,  yet  from  a  stand- 
point of  fascination  and  interest,  Mr. 
Major's  heroine  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  Mr.  Hastings's.  A  girl  of  so 
little  verve,  so  little  backbone  as  Mis- 
tress Dorothy  cannot  give  inspiration 
to  any  tale,  however  admirably  con- 
cocted. And  when  the  tale  itself  is 
miserably  constructed  and  executed, 
when  all  the  characters  are  but  figure- 
heads, with  more  or  less  semblance  of 
life,  the  sin  of  introducing  so  ordinary 
and  unattractive  a  heroine  cannot  be 
expatiated. 

Had  Mr.  Hastings's  book  come  be- 
fore Mr.  Major's,  or  had  the  latter 
never  appeared,  it  might  have  had  a 
short  and  limited  run  of  not-over  en- 
thusiastic popularity,  but  arriving  as  it 
did,  nothing  can  be  hoped  for  it  except 
instantaneous  oblivion. 
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This  is  a  very  simple  and  pretty  tale 
of  the  Sunday  School  library  order. 
It  is  not  juvenile,  but  contains  two  ten- 
der little  love  stories  and  pictures  life 
in  hues  brilliantly  rosy  and  vastly  at- 
tractive. There  is  just  a  glimpse  of 
fashionable  living  in  New  York  city, 
a  sufficient  glimpse  of  the  "dark"  to 
give   a   fitting  contrast  to  the  white 


lights  of  ideally  happy  home-life  in  a 
small,  country  town. 

The  influence  of  good  over  evil  is 
fitly  exemplified,  and  an  admirable 
study  of  human  character  in  some  of 
its  best  phases  is  made. 

Although  the  moral  of  the  tale  is 
rather  obvious,  yet  the  general  air  and 
style  are  full  of  interesting  power  and 
make  the  book  one  to  be  enjoyed. 


•'SHE  CERTAINLY  WAS  A  BEAUTIFUL  GIRL' 

From  *•  An  Unwilling  Guost ' 
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LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  CROMWELL 


Cromwell  is  a  name  that  looms  large 
in  English  history.  To  the  general 
reader,  however,  it  suggests  the  Oliver 
of  the  seventeenth,  rather  than  the 
Thomas  of  the  sixteenth,  century.  Bi- 
ographers and  historians  have  spent 
much  labor  upon  the  career  of  the  Pro- 
tector, but  the  life  of  the  minister  of 
Henry  VIII.,  if  less  brilliant,  is  no  less 
interesting  to  the  historical  student. 
In  the  two  volumes  which  Mr.  R.  B. 
Merriman  has  devoted  to  Thomas 
Cromwell  we  have  a  scholarly  biog- 
raphy and  a  complete  collection  of  the 
letters  of  the  great  statesman,  which 
will  prove  of  material  value  to  those 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation. 

In  Mr.  Merriman's  opinion  the  mo- 
tives which  inspired  Cromwell's 
actions  are  to  be  regarded  as  invari- 
ably political,  and  this  view  is  prob- 
ably the  correct  one.  Cromwell,  says 
Mr.  Merriman,  stands  for  a  type  char- 
acteristic of  the  sixteenth  century,  "a 
type  of  which  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in 
England  and  Maurice  of  Saxony  on 
the  Continent  are  striking  examples,  a 
type  that  profoundly  influenced  the 
destinies  of  Protestantism,  but  to 
which  theological  issues  were  either  a 
mere  nothing,  or  else  totally  subordi- 
nate to  political  considerations."  The 
saving  merit  of  this  point  of  view  is 
that  it  goes  to  the  humanity  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  while  not  making  of  Crom- 
well an  immaculate  hero,  it  does  not 
degrade  him  to  the  position  of  a  mere 
political  trickster  and  adventurer. 

Our  author  gives  a  striking  picture 
of  his  subject.  "Cromwell  was  a  short, 
strongly-built  man,  with  a  large,  dull 
face.  He  was  smooth-shaven,  with 
close-cropped  hair,  and  had  a  heavy 
double  chin.  His  mouth  was  small 
and  cruel,  and  was  surmounted  by  an 
extraordinarily  long  upper  lip,  while 


a  pair  of  grey  eyes,  set  closely  to- 
gether, moved  restlessly  under  his 
light  eyebrows.  He  had  an  awkward, 
uncouth  gait,  which  lent  itself  well  to 
other  peculiarities  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  gave  one  the  idea  that 
he  was  a  patient,  plodding,  and,  if  any- 
thing, a  rather  stupid  sort  of  man.  But 
this  was  all  merely  external.  Accord- 
ing to  Chapuys,  who  knew  him  well, 
he  possessed  the  most  extraordinary 
mobility  of  countenance,  so  that  when 
engaged  in  an  interesting  conversaticm 
his  face  would  suddenly  light  up,  and 
the  dull,  drudging,  commonplace  ex- 
pression give  way  to  a  subtle,  cunning 
and  intelligent  aspect,  quite  at  variance 
with  his  ordinary  appearance.  *Xike 
most  men  who  are  bom  to  govern,  he 
had  a  personal  magnetism  which  drew 
others  to  him."  The  letters  of  Cha- 
puys inform  us  that  even  the  most 
careful  and  experienced  politicians 
were  often  completely  put  oflF  their 
guard  by  Cromwell's  pleasing  presence 
and  address ;  and  more  than  once  were 
induced  to  say  things  which  should  not 
have  escaped  them. 

In  summing  up  his  estimate  of 
Cromwell,  Mr.  Merriman  says:  "He 
was  the  first  chief  minister  that  Eng- 
land had  ever  had,  who  was  base-bom 
and  yet  not  a  cleric.  He  stood  com- 
pletely outside  the  great  religious 
movement  of  his  time,  and  only  made 
use  of  it  to  further  his  own  political 
ends.  He  came  at  a  time  when  things 
were  in  an  unsettled  state  and  ready 
for  a  change:  his  personality,  emo- 
tionless, practical,  stem,  impressed  it- 
self on  every  phase  of  the  national  life. 
It  was  not  alone  in  Parliament,  Con- 
vocation or  Privy  Council  that  he 
reigned  supreme ;  on  every  department 
of  the  government  service  the  stamp  of 
his  individual  genius  remains  indelibly 
fixed.     The  permanence  of  his  work 
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was  largely  due  to  the  way  in  which  he 
clinched  every  reform  which  he  intro- 
duced. He  followed  up  the  separation 
from  Rome  by  attacking  in  turn  the 
bishops,  clergy,  and  friars,  and  by  sup- 
pressing the  monasteries.  He  obtained 
the  support  of  the  King  in  almost 
every  measure  which  he  invented,  and 
then  forced  Parliament  formally  to  le- 
galize it.  His  action  was  in  no  case 
ineffective;  the  immediate  result  of  it 
was  almost  always  the  attainment  of 
the  goal  at  which  he  aimed." 

As  a  piece  of  laborious  scholarship 
this  work  must  take  a  high  place.  No 
pains  have  been  spared  to  attain  ac- 
curacy in  all  the  details  of  an  intricate 
subject.  Mr.  Merriman  has  corrected 
several  errors  of  former  writers,  and 
his  discussion  of  the  various  phases  of 
Cromwell's  policy  sheds  additional 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  time.  As 
an  editor  the  author  deserves  high 
praise :  he  has  printed  the  letters  with- 


out alteration  of  spelling  or  punctua- 
tion, and  but  for  the  translation  from 
the  original  handwriting  to  modem 
type  they  are  as  authoritative,  and,  in 
fact,  more  serviceable,  than  the  orig- 
inal letters  themselves.  But  while  Mr. 
Merriman  can  be  justly  given  credit  for 
his  learning,  his  critical  acumen,  and 
his  unfailing  candor,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  his  book  has  large  tracts  of 
extremely  dry  reading.  In  his  zeal  for 
accuracy,  he  sometimes  forgets  to  be 
interesting.  This  fault — lack  of  a 
style  that  interests  and  holds  the  atten- 
tion— is  all  too  common  in  contem- 
porary historical  work.  Until  histor- 
ians realize  the  fact  that  anything 
worth  saying  is  worth  saying  well,  we 
shall  have  innumerable  books  on  his- 
torical subjects,  the  chief  use  of  which 
will  be  to  serve  as  quarries  for  future 
writers  whose  sense  of  form  shall  be 
equal  to  their  love  of  truth. 

A,  S,  H. 


AN  ONLOOKER'S  NOTE-BOOK 


Opening  this  book  at  random,  one  is 
struck  by  the  cynical,  pessimistic  tone, 
and  the  reader  is  on  the  point  of  laying 
the  volume  aside,  when  his  eye  is  ar- 
rested by  some  passages  of  a  more  se- 
rious, earnest,  wholesome  cast,  and  the 
reading  continues.  The  writer,  Mr. 
George  W.  E.  Russell,  well  known  as 
the  author  of  "Collections  and  Recol- 
lections," is  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford ;  a  Libexal  in  politics,  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  workings 
of  the  English  government,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  higher  circles  of 
society  which  no  one  not  born  into  that 
charmed  circle  could  readily  attain  to. 

Having  these  advantages,  then,  of 
birth,  training  and  environment,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  author  does  not 
see  more  that  is  commendable  in  the 
life  of  the  British  people.  As  for  the 
members  of  the  smart  set  whom  he 
castigates  so  mercilessly,  do  they  flour- 
ish only  in  England  ? 

But  after  delivering  himself  of  phil- 
ippics on  the  decadence  of  the  times. 


on  the  want  of  decorum  in  manners, 
on  the  decay  of  chivalry,  on  the  scant 
reverence  for  Sunday,  on  the  drinking 
habits  of  women,  which  he  attrib- 
utes to  the  great  number  of  ladies' 
clubs, — he  treats  us  to  a  number  of 
chapters  on  the  universities  and  social 
service,  on  women  and  good  works, 
on  the  church,  and  lo,  a  very  different 
aspect  of  affairs  is  presented. 

An  amusing  chapter  is  that  in  which 
are  described  the  ways  of  those  who 
live  by  their  wits,  and  in  an  unbroken 
succession  of  visits  at  the  country  seats 
of  friends — "Staymakers"  and  "Social 
Cormorants"  being  the  euphonious 
titles  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  papers  which  compose  this  book 
were  published  during  1901  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian.  In  the  one  on 
**Monarchy:  1901"  the  writer  allows 
himself  to  foretell  some  of  the  attrib- 
utes of  the  reign  so  lately  begun.  Now 
that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  have 
been  directed  in  sympathy  towards  Ed- 
ward  Vn.,  in  his  stricken  condition^ 
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there  is  recognized  a  peculiar  fitness 
and  insight  in  what  is  therein  said.  The 
author  recalls  the  touching  incident  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  service  at  Mr. 
Gladstone's  funeral  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  King,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  "walked  gravely  to  where  Mrs. 
Gladstone  was  seated,  took  her  hand 


in  his,  stooped  over  it,  and  kissed  it. 
A  very  uncourtier-like  Radical  who 
saw  the  scene  exclaimed,  'This  atones 
for  a  good  deal.  V\\  never  say  another 
word  against  him  as  long  as  I  live.' " 

.  The  chapter  entitled  "Ave  Atque 
Vale,"  is  a  tender  appreciation  of  the 
late  Queen.  C  T. 


THE  NIGHT  SIDE  OF  LONDON 


Mr.  Robert  Machray  is  a  prominent 
newspaper  man  of  London,  and  his 
wide  experience  among  the  Bohemian 
set  has  afforded  him  vast  opportunities 
for  becoming  popular  as  a  writer  of 
the  city's  life  in  all  its  many  and  va- 
rious phases. 


A  number  of  years  ago  there  ap- 
peared a  book  bearing  the  title,  '*The 
Night  Side  of  London,"  and  for  some 
time  the  work  had  a  ready  sale  and  an 
extended  range  of  readers.  But  now 
many  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  hock 
are  facts  no  longer;  the  times  have 
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changed,  and  with  them  have  changed 
the  customs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ; 
wherefore  Mr.  Machray  has  wisely 
deemed  it  an  admirable  chance  to  por- 
tray London  in  its  "night  side"  in  an- 
other volume,  which  comes  under  the 
same  title  as  its  predecessor. 

The  book  recounts  "Things  Seen" 
by  night  in  London  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  present  century.  Two 
persons  have,  together,  accomplished 
the  work,  an  author  and  an  artist; 
therefore — as  the  preface  states  it — 
the  volume  is  a  "record  made  by  pen 
and  pencil."  AH  the  places  described 
have  been  duly  visited  by  Mr.  Browne 
and  Mr.  Machray,  and  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  close  and  exhaustive  obser- 
vation. As  the  author  tells  us  in  his 
foreward,  all  phases  of  the  night  side 
of  London  have  not  been  touched 
upon.  Those  lower,  coarser,  more  vul- 
gar sides,  the  "worst  and  most  devil- 
ish" features  of  the  city's  night  side 
have  not  been  introduced ;  there  seems 
sufficient  wickedness  in  the  portions 
described  without  going  into  the  hid- 
eous details  of  the  "worser  part."  As 
it  stands,  the  book  presents  matter  of 
absorbing  interest,  of  interest  quite  as 


deep  as  is  usually  evinced  in  tales  of 
the  Paris  "Latin  Quartier."  Mr.  Mach- 
ray has  a  terse,  clear,  somewhat  dryly 
humorous  way  of  telling  his  experi- 
ences, while  not  a  little  attraction  and 
very  much  enlightenment  are  afforded 
by  Mr.  Browne's  clever  sketches.  The 
book  is  one  to  pick  up  at  intervals  and 
enjoy ;  it  gives  a  vivid,  a  striking  pic- 
ture ;  it  has  its  more  loathesome  sides ; 
but  it  has  also  its  deep  moral  lessons; 
it  is  impressive ;  it  is  a  sketch  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  memory.  There  is  much 
that  is  laughable ;  there  is  more  that  is 
pathetic;  for  degraded  manhood  and 
womanhood  here  appear  in  full  force. 
We  smile  at  the  leering  face  and  reel- 
ing figure  of  the  intoxicated  man ;  but 
our  heart  reproaches  us  for  smiling, 
and  we  feel  welling  up  amid  a  peculiar 
amusement  and  a  decided  disgust,  a 
certain  pity  and  compassion.  Mr. 
Machray  catches  the  true  spirit  of  hu- 
manity in  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
recounted  his  observations ;  we  experi- 
ence the  same  emotions  in  their  pe- 
rusal that  we  should  expect  to  experi- 
ence were  we  face  to  face  with  the 
reality. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR 


Mr.  Oman  certainly  does  not  lack 
courage.  A  detailed  history  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  entirely  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  military  historian 
who  revels  not  merely  in  strategy  and 
tactics,  but  in  the  smallest  details  of 
the  composition  of  armies — such  a  work 
is  doubtless  commendable.  But  the 
subject  is  not  likely  to  arouse  general 
interest  unless  the  presentation  of  it 
has  qualities  which  are  altogether 
wanting  in  the  present  volume.  Mr. 
Oman  has  many  claims  to  respect — he 
has  great  industry,  a  passion  for  min- 
ute details,  and  the  power  of  making 
military  movements,  if  not  interesting, 
at  least  intelligible;  but  what  he  has 
written  is  nothing  more  than  a  work  of 
reference.  His  style  is  clear,  and  his 
narrative  straightforward  :  but  his  book 


is  without  illumination.  In  the  pref- 
ace, Mr.  Oman  disclaims  all  intention 
of  rivalling  the  great  work  of  Napier ; 
but  the  disavowal  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary. In  spite  of  the  strong  case 
which  Mr.  Oman  undoubtedly  makes 
out  against  Napier  for  political  preju- 
dice and  frequent  inaccuracy,  the  older 
historian  will  continue  to  be  read  by 
all  who  care  for  something  more  in 
historical  writing  than  a  skillful  cata- 
logue of  events.  For  Napier  had  what 
Mr.  Oman,  with  all  his  merits,  has  not 
— style  and  eloquence  and  power. 

This  first  volume  carries  the  story 
only  from  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau, 
signed  on  October  27,  1807,  to  the  Bat- 
tle of  Corunna,  on  January  16,  1809 — 
a  period  of  rather  less  than  fifteen 
months.     ]\Ir.   Oman's  position   as  a 
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military  historian  has  been  established 
by  his  "History  of  the  Art  of  War ;" 
and  in  regard  to  Spain,  it  must  be  said 
that  he  has  consulted  all  the  authori- 
ties, old  and  new.  Particularly  he  has 
been  fortunate  in  the  discovery  of  the 
papers  of  the  diplomatist  Sir  Charles 
Vaughan,  who  was  in  the  Peninsula 
during  the  early  years  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Oman  writes  throughout  as  a 
fierce  opponent  of  Napoleon,  and  cer- 
tainly the  Emperor  showed  all  the 
worst  part  of  his  character  in  the  af- 
fair with  Spain.  His  whole  Spanish 
policy  is  a  record  of  political  crimes 
and  blunders,  of  military  incapacity 
and  mistakes.  At  the  height  of  his 
power,  after  the  victories  of  Auster- 
litz  and  Jena  had  placed  all  central 
Europe  beneath  his  feet,  he  regarded 
his  personal  will  as  the  sole  law.  And 
hence  his  action  towards  the  two  Pen- 
insular States  was  utterly  reckless. 
Portugal,  even  with  English  help,  was 
not  dangerous.  But  in  Spain  he  great- 
ly underestimated  the  military  difficul- 
ties resulting  from  the  peculiar  geo- 
graphical conditions  which  Mr.  Oman 
well  describes ;  and  worse  still,  he  to- 
tally misunderstood  the  character  of 


the  Spanish  people.  He  never  grasped 
fully  the  problem  presented  by  his  de- 
sire to  force  Spain  and  Portugal  into 
the  "Continental  system"  and  depend- 
ence upon  himself ;  and  so  he  aroused 
in  Spain  a  revolt  which  showed  the 
way  to  his  ultimate  overthrow. 

But  there  was  equally  great  incom- 
petence on  the  other  side.  The  Span- 
iards were  without  leaders,  without  or- 
ganization, without  resources ;  and  the 
strength  of  provincial  particularism 
more  than  once  threatened  complete 
failure  to  their  plans.  Without  Eng- 
land's help,  the  Spanish  rebellion  could 
never  have  succeeded.  But  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  expeditions  sent  by  the 
English  Government,  there  is  much 
which  might  pass  for  intelligent  antic- 
ipation of  events  a  century  later. 

The  last  hundred  pages  describe  the 
campaign  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  his 
death  at  Corunna.  It  is  a  curious  story 
of  mingled  resolution  and  vacillation, 
of  mismanagement  and  strat^ic  suc- 
cess, of  victory  snatched  from  disaster. 
Mr.  Oman  wisely  contents  himself 
with  quoting  Napier's  panegyric  on 
the  character  of  the  English  general. — 
London  Academy  and  Literature. 


LANDSEER 


This  volume  belongs  to  the  "Makers 
of  British  Art''  series,  edited  by  James 
A.  Manson,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Times  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica.  The  present  volume  is 
written  by  the  editor  himself,  and  writ- 
ten with  a  definite  end  in  view,  namely, 
to  supply  the  want  of  a  standard  biog- 
raphy of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  since  no 
such  work  has  ever  been  published. 
Mr.  Manson  realizes,  as  must  every- 
one, that  to  write  such  a  work  at  this 
late  day  means  a  sacrifice  of  much  de- 
tail in  fact,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
gather  the  proper  materials  for  an  ade- 
quate biography.  Therefore  the  author 
has  chosen  another  plan  of  action,  and 
has  made  a  study  of  the  works,  deriv- 
ing from  such  study,  together  with  the 


facts  accessible,  the  personality  and 
character  of  the  painter.  This,  at  all 
events,  has  proved  a  most  desirable 
plan,  inasmuch  as  Landseer's  life  and 
liis  work  are  synonymous  or  nearly  so. 
In  consequence  we  have  a  book  that  is 
not  disappointing  in  any  instance.  It 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  man  himself;  it 
is  an  admirable  guide  to  the  study  of 
his  paintings.  It  is  written  in  a  man- 
ner to  make  it  distinctly  acceptable; 
perusal  is  not  tedious,  but  offers  a  sim- 
ple and  genuine  enjoyment.  Mr.  Man- 
son  is  sympathetic  and  perceptive;  he 
has  the  power  of  reality,  wherefore  we 
meet  Landseer  in  a  guise  at  once  true 
and  attractive,  and  we  find  a  book 
worthy  of  gracing  any  library  shelf. 
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FATHER  MARQUETTE 


Father  Marquette's  principal  life 
work  was  performed  within  the  pres- 
ent boundaries  of  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  he  may  be  properly 
claimed  as  an  American  hero,  as  he 
is,  in  the  new  biography  by  Reuben 
Gold  Thwaites.  Mr.  Thwaites,  who 
is  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on 
our  history,  especially  upon  everything 
pertaining  to  the  Northwest,  the  prin- 
cipal theatre  of  Marquette's  action,  has 
only  recently  completed  the  translation 
and  editing  of  that  huge  work,  "The 
Jesuit  Relations,"  and  he  brings  to  the 
present  volume  an  invaluable  collec- 
tion of  cullings  from  that  mass  of  va- 
ried and  interesting  facts.  His  work 
is  somewhat  meagre  iA  regard  to  the 
early  life  of  his  subject,  but  it  is  far 
fuller  than  any  of  its  predecessors  of 
the  details  of  Marquette's  wonderful 
and  heroic  achievements  in  the  West- 
em  wilderness. 

Jacques  Marquette  was  bom  in  the 
ancient  fortified  City  of  Laon,  France, 
about  liinety  miles  northeast  of  Paris. 
Although  bom  of  one  of  the  leading 
families  of  Laon,  and  reared  to  a  life 
of  luxury,  he  had  sternly  put  aside  the 
traditions  of  his  ancient  house,  which 
devoted  its  sons  to  war  or  statesman- 
ship, and  took  up  the  service  of  the 
Church  and  humanity.  He  had  already 
won  considerable  prominence  as  a  lec- 
turer in  the  Jesuit  schools  in  which  he 
had  been  educated,  when  he  was  sent 
by  his  superior,  in  accordance  with  a 
long-cherished  aspiration  of  his  own, 
to  embark  upon  a  missionary  career  in 
New  France. 

The  young  missionary,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  labors  he  was  to  undertake, 
acquired  six  Indian  languages  or  dia- 
lects, and  was  then  sent  out  to  the  ex- 
treme French  frontier — Sault  de  Ste. 
Marie,  to  the  Chequamegon  Bay  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  later  to  the  Straits 
of  Mackinac,  where  he  reared  a  little 
chapel  of  bark  in  the  great  solitude. 
The  attainment  of  exact  knowledge  as 
to  the  Upper  Mississippi  was  the  most 


daring  ambition  of  the  time  among  the 
sons  of  France,  and  upon  the  17th  day 
of  May,  1673,  Father  Marquette,  up 
to  that  time  devoted  entirely  to  the 
missions  among  the  savages,  set  out 
with  Louis  Joliet,  an  exploring  agent 
of  Count  Frontenac,  to  solve  if  possi- 
ble the  puzzle  concerning  the  Father 
of  Waters.  A  month  later,  in  their 
two  frail  birch-bark  canoes,  with  five 
French  servants,  they  entered  the  great 
river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin, 
down  which  they  had  voyaged,  and 
were  the  first  white  men  who  looked 
upon  or  traversed  the  upper  waters  of 
the  river.  All  this  was  accompanied  by 
hardships  and  dangers,  even  terrors, 
magnified  by  the  imagination,  doubt- 
less, for  they  were  in  an  absolutely  un- 
known land,  and,  as  Mr.  Thwaites  re- 
marks, "even  men  of  Marquette's  cali- 
bre were  in  the  seventeenth  century 
more  susceptible  to  superstition  than 
they  are  now." 

The  explorers  went  down  stream  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  and  Mar- 
quette noted  all  that  he  saw  in  his  jour- 
nal and  made  a  map  of  their  voyage. 
They  came  upon  Indians  mainly  of  the 
Illinois,  held  friendly  communion  with 
them,  and  the  missionary  introduced 
the  matter  of  founding  stations  among 
them  for  the  propagation  of  religion. 

The  explorer  retumed  northward  by 
way  of  the  Illinois  and  Chicago  rivers 
and  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
reaching  the  Jesuit  mission  at  the  rap- 
ids of  De  Pere,  Wis.,  in  September. 
He  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  pass 
the  winter  in  a  frail  cabin  on  the  Chi- 
cago river,  but  when  he  pushed  on  in 
the  spring  a  return  of  his  ailment  com- 
pelled him  to  tum  back,  and  he  heroi- 
cally endeavored  to  reach  his  old  mis- 
sion at  St.  Ignace,  on  the  Mackinac 
Straits.  But  death  overtook  him  while 
he  was  still  250  miles  from  his  destina- 
tion, and  he  passed  away  on  the  i8th 
of  May,  1675,  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  City  of  Ludington,  Mich.  His 
bones  were  removed  by  friendly  In- 
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dians  the  following  year  to  St.  Ignace, 
where  they  were  buried  by  the  brethren 
of  his  society  under  the  chapel  floor. 

Thus  died,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year, 
as  a  martyr  to  the  zeal  of  the  mission- 
ary and  the  explorer,  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  men  who  ventured  into  the 
Western  wilds  while  even  the  East  was 
yet  new.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  rigors 
of  his  task,  but  his  character  had  been 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  Ottawa  mis- 
sions, and  his  name  had  passed  into 
history. 


This  story  of  the  hero,  upon  whom 
popular  imagination  has  more  general- 
ly centred  than  upon  any  of  his  fel- 
lows, is  illustrated  quite  fully,  among 
the  pictures  being  one  of  the  idealized 
marble  statue  in  Washington,  and — 
what  is  historically  more  important — 
a  reduction  of  a  reputed  portrait  dis- 
covered at  Montreal  a  few  years  since 
and  having  strong  claim  to  credibility. 
— Alfred  Mathews,  in  N.  Y.  Times 
Saturday  Review. 


MIDSUMMER 
POETS 


A  House  ov  Days— Love  Songs— Wharf  and  Fleet 


Real  poetry  is  rare — like  all  the  good 
things  of  life.  Dame  Fortune  in  the 
twentieth  century  seems  rather  chary 
of  her  gifts  of  poesy.  But  the  poets 
are  not  all  dead.  The  little  book  en- 
titled, "A  House  of  Days/'  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  fact.  Sonnets  and  songs 
comprise  it,  and  many  of  them  exhale 
the  true  poetic  spirit,  many  of  them 
throb  with  the  true  soul  of  poetic  ut- 
terance. They  strike  a  note  that  is 
.real — sincere.  They  are  the  children 
of  a  brain  that  has  pondered  deeply 
over  the  mysterious  questions  of  life 
and  has  reduced  the  solutions  to  music. 
They  are  human — because  through 
them  the  voice  of  humanity  in  its 
childhood,  its  youth,  its  prime  and  its 
old  age;  humanity,  joyous,  thankful, 
contented  or  sorrowful  and  despairing 
— ^all  the  phases  of  man's  life — all  the 
emotions — speaks.  The  little  child 
babbles  in  unconscious  innocence;  the 
youth  and  maid  converse  in  words  of 
love;  man  speaks  in  all  the  glory  of 
his  manhood ;  woman  speaks  in  all  the 
pride  and  joy  of  wife  and  motherhood ; 
the  aged  oaic  about  to  break  beneath 
the  storm  cloud  lifts  up  his  head  to 
titter  words  of  quaint  faith  and  thanks- 
giving mingled  with  prophecy.  Hap- 
piness,   transcendent  —  sorrow,  over- 


whelming— ^Life — Death — the  After- 
math— Mr.  Binkley  has  observed,  has 
questioned — has  thought  and  has  ex- 
perienced. 

Feeling  gives  birth  to  poetry.  The 
more  intense  the  feeling,  the  most  in- 
tense and  alive  the  poetry.  Mr.  Bink- 
ley is  intense.  His  thought,  deep  and 
incessant,  rings  in  the  lines  of  his 
verses ;  his  personality,  his  poetic  soul, 
vibrates  and  beats  in  the  words  and 
stanzas.  He  has  a  philosophy  and  he 
embodies  it  in  his  musical  poems.  Will 
is  the  upward-moving  impulse,  nearer 
to  us  than  joy  or  pain;  truth  and 
reality  are  in  flesh  and  blood  and  not 
mere  obstractions,  truth  is  simple,  at 
hand,  Life  is  worth  living  and  must  be 
accepted  with  all  its  inconsistencies. 

The  poems  have  a  force,  a  power  of 
impression.  They  strike  deep,  they 
touch  the  soul,  they  have  chords  to  re- 
spond to  every  turn  of  the  emotions. 
They  cover  an  extended  range  of  sub- 
jects ;  they  meet  the  demands  of  every 
need. 

In  technique  the  verse  is  finished, 
with  graceful,  delicate  touches ;  it  pos- 
sesses the  stamp  of  art,  it  stands  the 
test  of  art.  Tolstoy  calls  art  that  which 
appeals,  and  Mr.  Binkley's  verses  do 
appeal.    They  appeal  to  the  mind,  they 
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appeal  to  the  heart,  they  win  their  way 

straight  through  to  the  innermost  soul. 
****** 

Much  in  the  selfsame  manner  Miss 
Delia  Austrian  writes  her  "Love- 
Songs."  This  series  of  four-lined  stan- 
zas runs  like  music  through  the  ninety- 
one  pages  of  the  volume.  It  rises  and 
falls  in  graceful  brook-like  cadence 
and  its  subject  is  "Love,"  love  in  all  its 
countless  expressions  and  phases,  love 
in  its  infinitude,  and  in  its  revelations ; 
"love,  immortal,  chaste  and  unspotted 
as  a  dove."  '  The  song  is  like  the  clear, 
sweet  music  of  the  harp;  it  possesses 
little  subtility,  no  intricacy ;  it  presents 
no  difficult  problem  to  unravel;  it  has 
a  theme  and  it  discourses  on  the  theme 
with  soft,  smooth  rhythm,  simply  djelt- 
cately,  tastefully.  Sentiment,  not  senti- 
mentality,.  strikes  the  keynote;  purity, 

not  passion,  lights  the  lines. 

****** 

In  very  different  key  Mr.  Clarence 
M.  Fait  produces  his  ballads  of  the 


fishermen  of  Gloucester  under  the  pic- 
turesque title,  "Wharf  and  Fleet." 
The  theme  of  the  verse  is  the  daily  life 
on  sea  and  shore  of  the  Gloucester  sail- 
ors and  fishermen,  and  it  offers  a  wide 
choice  of  feature  and  treatment.  Mr. 
Fait  exhibits  a  poetic  love  for  his  fel- 
low-creatures;  he  evinces  a  fine,  re- 
sourceful imagination  and  a  commend- 
able ability  to  express  himself  in  met- 
rical style.  He  displays  a  keen  in- 
sight into  and  knowledge  of  the  type 
of  character  that  he  undertakes  to  por- 
tray ;  he  shows  a  power  of  interpreta- 
tion that  gives  color  and  impress  to  his 
delightful  work.  Many  of  the  poems 
are  gay  and  joyous ;  some  of  them  ring 
with  tenderness  and  sympathy  of  feel- 
ing ;  a  number  are  filled  with  deep  and 
gentle  pathos.  In  many  instances  he 
uses  the  characteristic  dialect,  which 
adds  force  and  a  certain  local  environ- 
ment to  the  subject. 

Quentin  MacDonald. 


CHILDREN    OF 
NATURE 


Salmon  and  Trout— Story  of  Bird-Life 


Nature  books  show  a  decrease  now 
that  the  warmer  weather  has  arrived. 
Only  two  volumes,  one  of  moderate 
size  and  one  of  very  tiny  dimensions, 
have  appeared  thus  far  this  month. 
"Salmon  and  Trout,"  another  of  that 
worthy  series,  **The  American  Sports- 
man's Library,"  presents  some  val- 
uable information  and  brings  for- 
ward many  points  worth  considering. 
The  entire  series  has  been  character- 
ized by  SQund  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, combined  with  a  desirable  power 
of  interest.  It  has  proved  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  which  it 
aims  to  fullfil,  while  the  writers  them- 
selves have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
the  most  beneficial  of  results,  and  have 
up  to  the  present  time  shown  them- 
selves entirely  equal  to  the  undertak- 
ing. 


"Salmon  and  Trout"  is  not  one  of 
the  least  significant  of  the  volumes  that 
have  been  put  forth.  It  compares  fa- 
vorably with  any  of  its  predecessors, 
and  covers  for  fishing  practically  the 
same  grounds  as  President  Roosevelt's 
book  covered  for  hunting. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
"The  Atlantic  Salmon,"  "The  Pacific 
Salmon"  and  "The  Trouts  of  Amer- 
ica." Mr.  Dean  Sage  deals  with  the 
first;  C.  H.  Townsend  and  H.  M. 
Smith  with  the  second  and  William  C. 
Harris  with  the  third. 

Mr.  Sage  takes  up  the  history  and 
habits,  the  most  productive  habitants 
and  the  methods  for  the  angling  of  sal- 
mon, adding  by  way  of  additional  in- 
formation and  interest  accounts  of  var- 
ious experiences  and  incidents.  Mr. 
Townsend  and  Mr.  Smith  treat  the  Pa- 
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cific  salmon  in  much  the  same  way, 
while  Mr.  Harris  dilates  at  great 
length  and  with  much  detail  upon 
American  trout,  going  back  even  to  the 
antiquity  and  literature  of  angling.  On 
the  whole,  the  book  is  decidedly  worth 
the  perusal  of  those  interested  in  the 

subject  of  fishing. 

****** 

Mr.  W.  P.  Pycraft's  "Story  of  Bird- 
Life"  is  a  small  volume  to  contain  such 
a  deal  of  subject-matter.    The  author 


has  endeavored  to  cover  in  a  general 
way  the  entire  story  of  bird-life,  not 
confining  himself  to  particular  locali- 
ties, but  making  a  record  that  will 
serve  as  guide  to  any  person  in  what- 
ever land  or  clime.  The  author  him- 
self calls  the  book  a  "skeleton  picture, 
which  each  can  fill  up  as  he  may  for 
himself."  The  result  is  a  small  vol- 
ume, easily  handled,  full  of  interesting 
facts  and  valuable  as  a  companion 
book  of  reference. 


LITERATURE 


The   Problem  of   Shakespeare's  Plays— Anthoixkjv  of 
Russian  Literature 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS 


The  Shakespeare-Bacon  controversy 
is  growing  almost  too  insignificant  to 
consider.  With  fresh  interest  we  open 
each  succeeding  volume  on  the  subject, 
but  the  anticipation  upon  opening  it 
cannot  begin  to  equal  the  disappoint- 
ment and  contempt  with  which  we  in- 
variably close  it. 

The  same  old  arguments,  the  same 
old  reasons;  we  meet  them  iji  every 
case.  No  new  theories  seem  forth- 
coming ;  it  is  but  a  waste  of  good  paper 
and  printer's  ink  to  bring  out  these 
tiresome  repetitions. 

The  recent  work  of  Mr.  Bompas 
must  be  cast  on  a  pile  with  the  rest. 
We  can  discover  no  new  statement  in 
its  pages;  its  redundancy  only  serves 
to  wesJcen  the  argfuments  of  the  liter- 
ary sect  to  which  it  belongs.  Bacon 
cannot  be  proved,  logically  or  conclu- 
sively, to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  com- 
position of  the  great  plays ;  his  follow- 
ers may  shout  on  the  hilltops  of  his 
proneness  to  mystery,  of  his  poetic 
leanings,  his  wide  scholarship;  they 
may  denounce  Shakespeare  as  an  illit- 
erate money-seeker,  but  they  cannot 
bring  evidence  to  show  why  Bacon 
chose  to  conceal  his  authorship  of  the 
greatest  literary  work  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  of  many  ages ;  they  cannot 
pass  over  the  errors  in  technique,  in 
historical  fact  and  in  specialty  that  ex- 
ist in  the  plays,  and  conceding  the  Ba- 


conimn  authorship,  must  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  one  who  was  considered  per- 
fect in  technicalities  and  almost  perfect 
in  style.  Their  ciphers  are  ingenious 
contrivances  that  add  no  weight  to 
their  assertions ;  their  whole  argument 
is  unreasonable  in  point  of  existent  fact 
and  fanatical  in  point  of  utterance. 

It  is  granted  that  little  in  the  way  of 
biographical  data  can  be  learned  con- 
cerning Shakespeare.  How,  then,  can 
anyone  state  as  absolute  truth  the 
man's  lack  of  "polished  accomplish- 
ments ?"  Genius  is  a  power  that  thrives 
and  works  without  lengthy  and  ex- 
haustive study.  Francis  Bacon  was  a 
man  too  hemmed  in  by  the  restrictions 
of  learning  to  be  able  to  pour  out  his 
soul  in  the  divine  utterance  of  the 
Shakespeare  plays.  Look  what  Bacon 
said  about  love.  He  ridiculed  it,  de- 
rided it ;  could  he,  then,  have  conceived 
"Romeo  and  Juliet?"  The  Baconians 
contend  that  the  plays  show  a  knowl- 
edge of  several  foreign  languages. 
They  show  but  a  superficial  knowl- 
edge at  best ;  they  in  no  case  evince  the 
detailed  learning  that  of  right  should 
be  evinced  by  Bacon.  Some  say  that 
the  plays  show  knowledge  of  law.  Who 
can  prove  the  trial  scene  in  the  ''Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  to  be  technically  cor- 
rect? And  as  for  Bacon  and  Shakes- 
peare possessing  similar  vocabularies, 
do  not  the  vocabularies  of  most  Eliza- 
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bethans  show  a  deal  of  similarity  with 
but  a  number  of  variations  ? 

Bacon  was  a  man  of  scientific  genius. 
His  disciples  may  claim  for  him  dra- 
matic appreciation  and  poetic  power, 
but  they  cannot  produce  among  his 
writings  anything  that  bears  the  stamp 
of  poetic  genius.  The  little  verse  that 
he  did  write  is  doggerel,  and  becomes 
ridiculous  when  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  pure  poesy  of  the  dramas  and 
sonnets.  His  brain  was  the  brain  of  a 
scientific  philosopher,  of  a  student  of 
metaphysics,  natural  history  and  natu- 
ral philosophy,  of  a  politician  and  po- 
litical writer.  Where  can  we  find  the 
scientific  man  who  is  a  poet  of  genius  ? 
The  writer  of  the  plays  was  a  man  of 
wide  general  knowledge;    the    plays 


show  him  to  be  no  specialist,  but  a  poet 
pure  and  simple;  ready  to  sacrifice 
anything  for  the  sake  of  his  art.  Think 
you  that  Francis  Bacon,  with  all  his 
scholarship,  could  or  would  have  pro- 
duced some  of  the  situations  in  the 
plays  which  in  the  light  of  fact  are  so 
absurd,  sometimes  almost  so  ridicu- 
lous? Think  you  Bacon,  the  learned, 
the  dignified,  so  chary  of  his  reputa- 
tion, would  mix  history  up  in  such  an 
unscholarly  manner?  No;  the  world 
as  a  whole  will  go  on  thinking  and  be- 
lieving that  William  Shakespeare  of 
Stratford-on-Avon  wrote  "Hamlet," 
"Lear,"  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
and  the  rest.  It  will  take  ages  and 
worlds  of  new  discovery  to  prove 
otherwise. 


ANTHOLOGY  OF  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE 


This  volume  meets  a  definite  need. 
Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  ex- 
isted no  adequate  history  of  Russian 
literature,  while  the  number  of  acces- 
sible translations  of  Russian  literary 
works  has  been  comparatively  few. 
But  Mr.  Wiener  has  now  succeeded  in 
producing  a  volume  that  completely 
fills  up  the  gap.  The  work  comprises 
two  distinct  parts,  and  it  is  part  one, 
which  extends  from  the  tenth  century 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth,  that  we 
now  desire  to  contemplate. 

The  author  begins  by  giving  an  in- 
troductory sketch  covering  in  a  space 
of  some  thirty-seven  pages  all  the  chief 
points  in  the  history  of  Russian  litera- 
ture and  containing  everything  needful 
for  a  comprehensive  study  of  what  fol- 


lows, without  recourse  to  any  other 
works.  Then  he  selects  all  the  authors 
who  have  formed  significant  factors  in 
the  development  of  Russian  literature 
and  gives  extracts  or  complete  produc- 
tions from  the  work  of  each  in  easily 
understood  translations,  with  all  neces- 
sary supplementary  biographical,  criti- 
cal and  textual  notes. 

The  result  is  a  good-sized  volimie  of 
proportionate  interest  and  worth,  a 
volume  adapted  equally  well  to  the 
general  reader  and  to  the  student  of 
literature.  Now  that  Russian  literary 
work  is  coming  to  take  a  higher  and 
more  important  place  in  the  literature 
of  the  world,  such  a  book  is  both  time- 
Iv  and  valuable. 


TRAVEL 


Reminiscences  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  Rome- 
iN  Hertfordshire 


-Highways  and  Byways 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  ROME 


Mr.  Belloc  evidently  speaks  from 
personal  experience  when  he  says  that 
"the  beginning  of  any  literary  thing  is 
hard,"  but — and  for  this  we  find  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  forgive  him — he 
most  provokingly  n^lects  to  take  his 


own  advice,  namely,  "to  beg^  and 
have  done  with  it."  "In  the  name  of 
all  decent,  common  and  homely  things" 
(a  somewhat  non-literary  expression) 
"why  not  begin  and  have  done  with 
it?"  he  asks.     Yes,  why  not?     Yet, 
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when  it  comes  to  the  doing,  it  takes 
full  ten  pages  for  the  writer  of  this 
very  question  to  make  a  beginning, 
while  these  same  preliminary  pages 
comprise  a  lot  of  tommyrot  that  has  no 
bearing  whatsoever  upon  the  subject, 
is  ambiguous  and,  most  of  all,  intense- 
ly uninteresting  and  unentertaining. 

"The  Path  to  Rome"  is  a  book  of 
reminiscences.  It  recounts  the  experi- 
ences and  the  sensations  of  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome  made  as  the  outcome  of  a 
vow  taken  by  the  author. 

"I  will  start  from  the  place  where  I 
served  in  arms  for  my  sins;  I  will  walk  all 
the  way  and  take  advantage  of  no  wheeled 
thing;  I  will  sleep  rough  and  cover  thirty 
miles  a  day,  and  I  will  hear  Mass  every 
morning;  and  I  will  be  present  at  High 
Mass  in  St.  Peter's  on  the  Feast  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul." 

This  was  the  vow  that  Mr.  Belloc 
took  and  which  he  broke  in  every  item 
save  one. 

He  did,  however,  go  most  of  the  way 
on  foot,  starting  at  Toul  in  Lorraine, 
going  along  the  Moselle  to  the  Ballon 
d'  Alsace,  across  the  Jura  into  the  plain 
of  the  Aar,  and  through  German 
Switzerland.  He  got  into  serious  dif- 
ficulties through  his  inaccurate  knowl- 
edge of  German.  While  in  Italy  he 
was  arrested  when  his  lack  of  ability 
to  explain  himself  in  Italian  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  as  a  suspicious 
character,  and  was  not  released  until 
the  authorities  were  made  to  compre- 
hend that  golden  word  that  unlocks 
all  foreign  gaols,  "tourist." 

The  first  time  that  Mr.  Belloc  broke 
his  vow  to  walk  was  twenty-five  miles 


from  Milan,  when  he  took  a  train  to 
that  city.  From  there  until  he  reached 
Rome  he  boarded  a  train  only  once, 
and  indulged  twice  in  cart  rides. 

Mr.  Belloc  set  out  with  all  the  requi- 
sites of  a  man  proposing  to  take  a  long 
and  solitary  walking  tour.  Full  of  en- 
ergy, and  of  scorn  for  inconvenience, 
exuberant  with  enjoyment  and  pleas- 
ure in  life  and  in  full  soundness  of 
health,  he  started.  Yet  in  telling  the 
story  of  his  journey,  Mr.  Belloc  has 
not  accomplished  an  interesting  narra- 
tive. He  has  made  but  poor  use  of 
the  material  at  hand  and  far  too  much 
space  has  been  covered  by  unnecessary 
and  wearisome  detail.  In  fact  we  are 
almost  bored  in  many  places,  on  pages., 
for  instance,  where  the  author  attempts 
to  be  witty.  Naturally  witty  he  is  not, 
and  his  strenuous  efforts  are  fruitless, 
producing  only  ludicrous  and  sorry  ef- 
fects. 

The  literary  value  of  the  book  is  also 
of  an  exceedingly  low  order,  poor  in 
comparison  with  that  of  "Robes- 
pierre" and  "Danton,"  but  the  person- 
ality of  the  author,  so  inappropriately 
inoculated  into  the  two  latter  works, 
finds  a  place  well  suited  to  the  expres- 
sion of  itself  in  "The  Path  to  Rome." 
Here  and  there,  too,  we  find  bits  of 
really  beautiful  description,  and  if  only 
some  of  the  numerous  tiresome  dia- 
logues and  minute  points  could  be 
omitted,  we  might  feel  assured  that  the 
book  would  hold  the  attention  of  a 
goodly  number  of  readers  and  prove 
a  commendable  additional  work  to  the 
class  of  reminiscent  writings. 


HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  IN  HERTFORDSHIRE 


"Highways  and  Byways"  is  another 
series  that  has  of  late  been  attracting 
some  little  attention  and  exciting 
numerous  comments.  The  works  form 
worthy  and  interesting  supplements 
to  Baedeker,  and  travellers  will  find 
in  them  many  chapters  of  vital  import- 
ance, chapters  such  as  will  lend  added 
interest  and  a  closer,  more  personal 


touch  to  a  tour  than  will  a  mere  guide- 
book. 

Hertfordshire  is  not  so  well  known 
to  tourists  as  are  many  of  the  other 
English  shires.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
flourishing  spots  in  all  the  land. 

In  literary  associations  it  is  not  so 
copious  as  various  others  of  the  coun- 
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ties,  although  notable  among  its  lov- 
ers stands  Charles  Lamb.  "All 
through  his  life,"  Canon  Ainger  says, 
"Hertfordshire  was  seldom  far  from 
Lamb's  thoughts,  and  never  from  his 
heart/'  The  old  hall  of  Blakesware 
has  been  immortalized  by  him  in  his 
"Dream  Children:" 

When  I  told  how  good  she  was  to  all  her 
grandchildren,  having  us  to  the  great  house 
in  the  holidays,  where  I  in  particular  used 
to  spend  many  hours  by  myself,  in  gazing 
upon  the  old  busts  of  the  Twelve  Caesars, 
that  had  been  Emperors  of  Rome,  till  the 
old  marble  heads  would  seem  to  live  again, 
or  I  be  turned  into  marble  with  them;  how 
I  never  could  be  tired  with  roaming  about 
that  huge  mansion,  with  its  vast  empty 
rooms,  with  their  worn-out  hangings,  flut- 
tering tapestry  and  carved  oaken  panels, 
with  the  gilding  almost  rubbed  out,  *  *  ♦ 
strolling  about  among  the  old  melancholy- 
looking  yew  trees,  or  the  firs,  and  picking 
uo  the  red  berries  and  the  fir  apples.  ♦  *  * 
I  had  more  pleasure  in  these  busy-idle  di- 
versions than  in  all  the  sweet  flavors  of 
peaches,  nectarines,  oranges  and  such  like 
common  fruits  of  children. 

Many  features  worth  noticing  are  to 
be  found  here  and  there  throughout 
the  county,  and  the  old  houses  and 
churches  are  full  of  antiquities  con- 
cerning which  Mr.  Tompkins  gives 
much  delightful  information. 


A  picturesque  and  vivid  manner  of 
expression  characterizes  the  entire 
work.  The  author  sets  the  picture  im- 
mediately before  us  in  much  the  same 
way  as  a  lecturer  who  throws  his  views 
upon  the  screen  and  explains  them  as 
they  pass.  He  is  poetic,  too,  selecting 
the  more  choice  and  more  artistic  fea- 
tures of  his  subject,  dwelling  upon  the 
natural  scenery,  the  bird-life  and  the 
flowers.  Something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  noble  essayist  himself  seems  ex- 
haled in  the  fresh,  invigorating  pas- 
sages. 

Mr.  Tompkins  made  his  journey  on 
foot,  and  from  what  he  says  we  should 
infer  that  Hertfordshire  is  a  country 
particularly  well  adapted  to  the  feats 
of  the  pedestrian.  Upon  speaking  of 
Knebworth,  Lord  Lytton's  home,  we 
come  to  a  pause  filled  in  with  some  of 
the  most  pleasant  and  most  charming 
reminiscences  concerning  Dickens,  Jer- 
rold  and  numerous  other  of  our  fa- 
mous litterateurs. 

Altogether  the  volume  is  agreeable 
to  contemplate,  and  now  in  the  days  of 
summer  vacations,  when  so  many  op- 
portunities for  reading  are  offered,  it 
should  meet  with  a  warm  and  hearty 
reception. 


PENOLOGY      Prisoners  of  Russia 


The  biographical  sketch  by  General 
O.  O.  Howard,  introducing  the  author 
of  this  volume,  is  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  unexampled  opportunities 
Dr.  Howard  enjoyed  in  his  study  of 
the  penal  institutions  of  Russia  in  Si- 
beria and  the  remote  islands.  Deter- 
mination, tact  and  intelligence  were  his 
equipment.  These  served  him  so  well 
that  when,  in  1888,  he  began  his  in- 
vestigations into  criminality  he  was 
given  ingress  to  the  principal  prisons 
throughout  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Upon  Russia,  however,  he 
concentrated  his  attention,  travelling 
many  hundred  miles  in  hourly  con- 
tact with  hundreds  of  exiles  en  route 
for  Siberia.     At  Vladivostok  he  had 


the  good  fortune  to  so  impress  the 
Governor  of  the  remote  prison  island 
of  Sakhalin  with  his  sagacity  and  good 
faith  that  he  was  invited  to  visit  this 
official  in  his  home,  and  every  means 
afforded  him  for  his  study.  This  island 
is  the  penal  settlement  most  distant 
from  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  regarded  as 
inevitably  the  grave  of  every  one  sent 
there.  The  knout  and  other  punish- 
ments, long  since  abolished  everywhere 
else,  are  here  still  retained  and  prac- 
ticed in  fullest  force  upon  the  most 
desperate  class  of  criminals,  double 
murderers,  assassins  and  brigands  who 
are  sent  there  from  prisons  less  safe. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Howard's  visit  to 
this  place  will  be  found  in  these  pages. 
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They  are  commended  to  all  readers 
who  may  have  already  formed  definite 
opinions  concerning  the  barbarities  of 
the  Russian  penal  system.  Dr.  Howard 
was  too  honest  and  sincere  to  minimize 
the  severity  of  the  flogging  with  the 
knout,  but  despite  the  shuddering  hor- 
ror with  which  one  reads  his  descrip- 
tion of  this  punishment,  it  may  be  that 
many  will  agree  with  the  writer  in  his 
conclusion  regarding  "the  Russian  as 
compared  with  our  own  ruinous,  soli- 
tary confinement  method  of  treating 
desperate  criminals." 

The  closing  chaper  of  the  book  car- 
ries out  at  length  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  social,  redemptive  and  economic 
results  of  the  two  systems,  ending  with 
the  words.  *  *  *  "In  America  and 
England,  but  perhaps  in  England  more 
especially,  the  administration  is  re- 
markably good;  the  principles  out- 
rageously inhuman  and  bad.  In  the  Si- 
berian system  the  administration  has 
rarely  been  good,  frequently  outrag- 
eously bad,  but  as  regards  the  general 
principles  of  the  Siberian  system,  they 
are  in  accordance  with  the  constitution 


of  man,  of  laws  both  natural  and  re- 
vealed, and  are,  therefore,  exceedingly 
good,  and  the  respective  results  go  far 
to  establish  this  conclusion."  The  vol- 
ume is  filled  with  interesting  details  of 
prison  life  in  many  strange  and  varied 
aspects,  and  the  author  is  fully  alive  to 
the  dramatic  features  of  his  life  in  tiiis 
narrow  strip  of  land,  where  the  oflSces 
of  a  household  and  of  the  diverse  de- 
partments of  a  penal  colony,  both  in- 
doors and  out,  are  performed  for  the 
most  part  by  men  who  had  committed 
the  most  notoriously  frightful  crimes. 
"The  artist  I  have  mentioned,  the  hos- 
pital steward  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
men,  yet,  curiously  enough,  each  of 
these  belonged  in  this  category." 

Upon  its  picturesque  and  ethical  side 
the  volume  touches  closely  upon  Tol- 
stoy's remarkable  novel,  "Resurrec- 
tion ;"  upon  its  scientific  side  it  will  be 
found  a  valuable  addition  to  the  study 
so  highly,  the  Governor's  coachman, 
for  instance,  appeared  to  be  admirable 
of  penology  in  some  of  its  most  intri- 
cate and  remarkable  aspects. — Phila- 
delphia  Ledger. 


THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  MANSION. 

by  Washington  Van  Dusen. 


A    mansion    once,    with    pillared    porches 

crowned, 
Famed  for  its  owner's  wealth  the  country 

round, 
Looked  down  on  spacious  gardens  fair  to 

view, 
And  yet  no  neighbor's  kindly  glances  drew. 
Until  one  summer  mom,  bright  as  the  dawn, 
A  little  child  played  on  the  breezy  lawn ; 
And  year  by  year  this  flower  of  Heaven 

grew 
Pure  as  the  rose  that  drank  the  morning 

dew, 
While  sordid  lives  within  the  mansion  fair 
Breathed  out  contagion  on  the  ambient  air : 
For  good  and  evil  dwell  oft  side  by  side, 
And  thin  partitions  bound  the  great  divide ; 
But  Truth  has   its  own  chamber  and   its 

right 
To  feel  apart  its  own  celestial  light ; 
Within  its  silent  thought,  unseen,  unknown, 
To  walk  Elysian  fields,  enrapt,  alone; 
And  so  the  maiden  grew,  in  Heaven's  eyes, 
Unhurt  amid  the  mansion's  living  lies : 
Its  meanest  creature  blessed  her  unaware, 
And  in  her  presence  breathed  a  silent  prayer. 
Then  turned  aside  to  luxury  and  dross, — 
Drank  life  unto  its  lees  nor  knew  the  loss. 


And  now  the  mansion  grew  in  beauty  bright. 
Reflecting  to  the  world  its  angel's  light : 
Its  sombre  walls  looked  down  with  kindly 

grace, 
And  wore  their  ivy  with  a  smiling  face ; 
The  flowers  she  tended  grew  with  loving 

care, 
And  all  the  garden  breathed  a  sweeter  air. 
Where  little  children  graced  the  lawn  and 

seemed 
To  find  with  her  the  Heaven  fondly  dreamed. 

The  years  passed  on.     The  revelers  pined 

and  died, 
And  boundless  wealth  came  to  the  maiden's 

side; 
Love   ruled   the   mansion  and   with   glory 

crowned, — 
An    emblem    of   good    deeds    the    country 

round, — 
Its  gold  had  come,  with  its  possessions  vast, 
To  pour  a  tide  beneficent  at  last : 
Made  life's  dry  soil  burst  into  bloom  and 

smile. 
To  meet  the  waters  of  its  kindly  Nile, 
And  many  a  life  looked  up  with  glory  bright 
To  see  its  dawn — ^this  angel  of  the  Light 
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Graham  Travers  (Dr.  Margaret 
Todd),  author  of  "The  Way  of  Es- 
cape," was  born  in  Scot- 
land in  1859,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  University  classes 
for  women,  and  in  Berlin.  She  en- 
gaged in  teaching  for  some  time,  and 
afterward  studied  at  the  Edinburgh 
School  of  Medicine  for  Women.  From 


GRAHAM  TRAVERS 

(MARGARET  TODD,    M.  D.) 

this  she  became  a  licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh,  and  received  her 
degree  of  M.  D.  from  Brux  in  1894. 
Dr.  Todd  became  well  known  as  assist- 
ant physician  to  the  Edinburgh  Hos- 


pital for  Women  and  Children  and  in 
regular  practice. 

Her  entrance  into  the  literary  field 
in  1892,  when  her  **Mona  Maclean, 
Medical  Student,"  was  published, 
marked  her  at  once  as  a  writer  of  un- 
usual ability.  Her  "Fellow  Travelers," 
in  1896,  and  "Windyhaugh,"  in  1898, 
materially  strengthened  her  reputation. 
Her  writing  is  done  only  in  odd  times 
stolen  from  a  busy  practice,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  long  periods  intervening 
between  her  books. 


Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  whose  "Fa- 
ther Marquette'"  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, while  his  "Daniel 
Reuben  Gold  Boonc"  will  soou  be  ready, 
Thwaites  was  born  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  in  1853.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  in  the  common 
and  high  schools  of  his  native  city,  be- 
ing supplemented  by  self -instruction 
in  a  collegiate  course  and  a  post-grad- 
uate course  at  Yale  (i874-'75).  Im- 
mediately after  its  completion  he  went 
West  and  became  managing  editor  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  published 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  where  he  has  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  history  of 
his  adopted  State. 

Mr.  Thwaites  was  elected  President 
of  the  American  Library  Association 
in  1900,  and  also  Chairman  of  the 
American  Historical  Manuscript  Com- 
mission. He  is  now  Lecturer  on  Amer- 
ican History  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Mr.  Thwaites's  previous  writ- 
ings comprise  many  historical  works 
relating  chiefly  to  Wisconsin.  New 
F  ranee,  and  the  Middle  West.    He  has 
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edited  the  last  seven  volumes  of  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Collections, 
''Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare,"  a 
"History  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin," a  new  edition  of  Kinzie's  "Wau- 
Bun,'"  and  "The  Jesuit  Relations,"  a 
monumental  work  of  73  volumes,  re- 
cently completed.  Mr.  Thwaites  is 
Secretary  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Wisconsin. 


Horace  G.  Hutchinson  was  born  on 
May  16,  1859;  the  son  of  General  Wil- 
liam Nelson  Hutchinson,  of 
Hor«ce  Q.  the  British  army.  His  moth- 
HutchinMa  er  was  a  daughter  of  Bish- 
op Russell,  who  was  at  one 
time  head  master  of  Charter  House. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  was  educated  at  Char- 
ter House,  Westward  Ho !,  where  also 
Rudyard  Kipling  received  his  educa- 
tion, and  at  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  honors.  It  is  as  a  sports- 
man that  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  become 
famous.  He  has  for  many  years  been 
an  enthusiastic  golfer,  and  was  two 
years  amateur  champion.  His  books 
have  been  for  the  most  part  on  golf. 
He  is  the  editor  of  the  volume  on  golf 
in  the  Badminton  Library,  and  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Book  of  Golf  and  Golf- 
ers." Recently  Mr.  Hutchinson's  books 
have  been  of  a  more  serious  turn.  His 
book  on  the  "Study  of  Dreams  and 
Their  Meanings"  was  received  with 
great  interest  and  high  praise.  His 
latest  work  is  a  semi-historical  novel 
entitled  "A  Friend  of  Nelson." 


Grace  Livingston  Hill  was  born  in 
Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  in  1865.     She  is  a 
descendant  of* Philip  Liv- 
Orace  ingston,  One  of  the  signers 

Livingston     ^f  ^^^  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.     She   was    edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and  after- 


ward took  a  special  course  at  Elmira 
Collie.    Her  summers  during  child- 
hood were  mainly  spent  at  Chautau- 
qua, N.  Y.,  where  she  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  everything  that  went  on.     Id 
1892  she  married  the  Rev.   Thomas 
Guthrie  Franklin  Hill,  a  Presbyterian 
Minister.     While  actively  engaged  in 
church  work  she  has  found  time  to  de- 
vote a  good  deal  of  time  to  writing. 
Her    last    work    is    "An    Unwilling 
Guest."    Prior  to  that  she  has  written 
a  number  of  books.   Among  them  are 
"Lone  Point"  and  "In  the  Way."  She 
is  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Youth's    Companion,    The    Christian 
Endeavor    World,    Forward,    Young 
People,    The   Advance,   Presbyterian 
Banner  and  the  Chautauquan.   She  has 
been  identified  with  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Society  from  its  inception,  writ- 
ing and  speaking  in  its  interest.    Since 
the  death  of  her  husband  she  has  been 
writing  the  Christian  Endeavor  Hour, 
a  column  published  in  tl-^e  Saturday 
edition  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  the 
Washington    Times,   the   New   York 
Mail  and  Express  and  the  New  Haven 
Evening  Leader, 


Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Jordan  is  the  edi- 
tor of  Harper's  Bazar  and  the  author 
oi  three  books — "Tales  of 
Ei?«beth  G.  th^  City  Room,"  "Tales  of 
Jordan  iie  Cloister,"  and  "Tales  of 

Destiny,"  just  published. 

Miss  Jordan  was  for  ten  years  a 
prominent  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  New  York  World,  She  received 
on  that  great  daily  the  experience 
which  led  to  the  writing  of  her  "Tales 
of  the  City  Room" — a  book  that  made 
a  distinct  impression  on  newspaper 
men  and  women  everywhere,  as  well 
as  on  the  general  reading  public. 

Miss  Jordan  took  charge  of  Har- 
pe/s  Bazar  almost  three  years  ago, 
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succeeding  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  who 
retired  at  that  time.  It  was  she  who 
changed  the  form  of  the  Bojsar  and  also 
made  it  a  monthly  instead  of  a  weekly. 

Miss  Jordan's  second  book — "Tales 
of  the  Cloister/'  published  last  year — 
is,  as  the  title  suggests,  a  collection  of 
stories  of  convent  life,  the  material  for 
which  she  secured  during  her  school 
days  at  one  of  the  great  American  con- 
ventual institutes,  from  which  she 
graduated  at  seventeen.  After  leaving 
the  convent,  Miss  Jordan  took  a  uni- 
versity course,  but  her  book  shows  that 
this  did  not  efface  her  pleasant  memo- 
ries of  convent  days.  She  still  has 
among  her  close  friends  a  number  of 
nuns  of  the  Orders  of  St.  Dominic  and 
Notre  Dame,  and  her  book  is  dedicated 
to  one  of  these. 

In  her  third  book  Miss  Jordan  goes 
much  deeper  into  life  than  in  the  other 
two.  "Tales  of  Destiny"  are  stories  of 
vital  crises  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  of  the  world. 

Miss  Jordan  is  now  at  work  on  her 
first  novel,  which  she  hopes  to  finish 
early  next  year. 


took  a  tour  through  the  worst  districts 
of  the  State.  From  the  beginning  he 
has  struggled  in  the  face  of  obstacles 


EDWIN  C.  LITSEY 


and  has  been  unaided  by  older  or  more 
experienced  heads. 


Bdwin 

Carlisle 

Litsey 


Edwin  Carlisle  Litsey  was  born  in 
187 1  in  Kentucky,  and  lived  for  seven 
years  in  the  county  where 
the  scenes  in  the  "The  Love 
Story  of  Abner  Stone"  are 
laid.  His  literary  taste  de- 
veloped at  an  early  age.  When  he 
wanted  to  write  his  first  article  for  a 
local  paper  he  had  no  stationery.  He 
killed  a  cat  for  an  old  lady,  thereby  re- 
ceiving a  dime,  with  which  he  pur- 
chased writing  paper.  Leslie's  Month- 
ly for  January  opened  wih  his  article 
on  "Kentucky  Feuds  and  Their 
Causes ;"  to  secure  material  for  this  he 


The  Rev.  Frank  De  ^^'itt  Talmage, 
author  of  "A  Vacation  with  Nature," 
who  has  succeeded  his  fa- 
Rev.  Frank  De^ber  in  the  broad  ministry, 
wilt  Tafmajre  whereby,  throuj2:h  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  press, 
the  gospel  is  preached  as  eloquently  in 
the  remotest  and  rudest  hamlets  of  the 
land  as  in  the  metropolitan  pulpits,  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task.  He  was 
called  by  talent  and  taste  and  by  cir- 
cumstances, not  only  to  the  general  of- 
fice of  the  ministry,  but  to  the  special 
service  of  God  as  a  pulpit  orator.    As 
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a  young  man,  he  was  deeply  and  per- 
manently influenced  bv  the  close  com- 
panionship of  his  father.  Twelve  years 
of  ministerial  experirnce  have  only 
served  to  strengthen  and  broaden  that 
influence. 

He  was  his  father's  companion  on 
the  last  round-the-world  tour  which 
Dr.  Talmage  undertook.  At  that  time 
the  young  minister  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  many  lands. 

Dr.  Frank  De  Witt  Talmage  pos- 
sesses many  of  the  characteristics  that 
distinguished  his  late  father.  He  is 
tall  and  strongly  built,  his  expression 
is,  pleasing,  and  his  voice  genial  and 
resonant.  In  the  pulpit  he  is  magnetic, 
tod  so  holds  his  audience  by  virtue  of 
his. extraordinary  gift  of  natural  elo- 
quence,.  that  one,  on  hearing  him, 
qeases  to  be  surprised  at  his  popularity. 
His  sermonic  delivery  is  marked  by 
earnestness  and  impressive  gestures; 
and  it  is  quite  clear  to  all  his  auditors 
that  he  is  "a  man  with  a  message." 


first  bow  to  the  public  with  short  stor- 
ies that  immediately  attracted  atten- 
tion. His  success  in  this  line  prompted 
him  to  more  ambitious  efforts,  and  his 


RAFAEL  SABATINI 


first  novel,  "The  Suitors  of  Yvonne,** 
which  was  recently  published,  fulfills 
the  promises  of  his  earlier  work. 


Rafael  Sabatini  was  born  at  Jesi, 
Central  Italy,  in  1875.    His  childhood 
was  spent  in  Portugal,  and 
Rafael  he    was    educated    in    that 

sabatini  most  cosmopolitan  of  edu- 
cational centres,  German- 
speaking  Switzerland.  Nine  years  ago 
he  settled  in  England,  his  mother's  na- 
tive country,  where  he  appears  to  be 
permanently  established.  Speaking  and 
writing  six  modern  languages  with 
equal  facility,  and  having  friends  and 
relatives  in  four  different  countries, 
Mr.  Sabatini  may  well  claim  to  be  a 
European  rather  than  a  citizen  of  any 
distinct  nationality. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  Mr.  Saba- 
tini began  to  write  fiction,  making  his 


Mrs.  Pangborn,  the  daughter  of 
George  H.  Wood  and  Mary  Prentice 

Wood,  was  born  at  Malonc, 
Mr*.  New    York,     August    29, 

Pangborn       i8jr2.    She  grcw  up  in  the 

French-Canadian  border 
country,  which  forms  the  scene  of  her 
novel  "Roman  Biznet."  Graduated 
from  Franklin  Academy  in  1890,  she 
entered  Smith  College  in  1892,  but  did 
not  finish  her  course.  In  October,  1894, 
she  married  H.  L.  Pangborn,  a  New 
York  broker,  and  at  present  lives  in 
New  York  city.  She  has  always  had  a 
marked  fondness  for  literature,  and 
"Roman  Biznet"  is  a  notable  achieve- 
ment. 
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1.  Richard    H.    Dana,  Massachusetts, 

1815. 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast— The  Sea- 
man's Friend. 

2.  Moses  C.  Tyler,  Connecticut,  1835- 
History  of  American  Literature — Life  of 

Patrick  Henry — A  Manual  of  English  Lit- 
erature. 

3.  Charles  (Earl)  Stanhope,  1753. 
Principles  of  Electricity — also  a  reply  to 

Burke's  "Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France." 

4.  Francis  J.  Grant,  England.  1863. 
Zetland    County   Families — Catalogue   of 

Heraldic  Exhibition — Grants  of  Corrimony. 

5.  T.  Alexander  W.  Kinglake, ,  1809. 

Eothen;   or,   Traces  of  Travel   Brought 

Home    From    the    East — Invasion    of    the 
Crimea. 

6.  Francois  Fenelon,  Perigord.  i6!;i. 
Dialogties  of  the  Dead — History  of  An- 
cient Philosophers. 

7.  Joseph  R.  Drake,  New  York,  1795. 
The  Culprit  Fay— The  American  Fay. 

8.  Charles  A.   Dana,  New   Hampshire, 
1819. 

•     Household  Book  of  Poetry. 

9.  John  S.  McLain,  D.  C,  1848. 
Narcotics  and  Narcosis — Archives  of  Pe- 
diatrics. 

10.  Eliza  F.  Andrews,  Georgia,  1840. 

A  Family  Secret — A  Mere  Adventure — 
Prince  Hal. 

11.  George  L.  Collie,  Wisconsin,  1857. 
Physiography  in  High  Schools — Supple- 
ment to  Frye*s  Geography. 

12.  E.  M.  Thomas,  Ohio,  1854. 

The  New  Year's  Masque  and  Other 
Poems — Lyrics  and  Sonnets — In  Sunshine 
Land. 

13.  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  Connecticut,  1867. 
Education     in     Connecticut — History    of 

Guilford,  Conn.— Life  of  Sir  Robert  Eden. 

14.  James  Strong,  New  York,  1822. 

A  New  Harmony  and  Exposition  of  the 
Gospels — A  "Harmony"  in  Greek. 

15.  Sir  Henry  J.  S.  Maine, ,  1822. 

Ancient  Law — Village  Communities — In- 
ternational Law. 


16.  William     H.    Gilder,    Philadelphia, 

1838. 
Schwatka's  Search — Ice-Pack  and  Tundra. 

17.  John  F.  Hurst,  Maryland,  1834. 
History     of     Rationalism  —  Outline     of 

Church  History — The  Success  of  the  Gospel. 

18.  Brook  Taylor,  England,  1685. 

New  Principles  of  Linear  Perspective-^ 
Contemplatis  Philosophies. 

19.  Samuel    G.    Goodrich,    Connecticut, 
1793. 

A  Pictorial  History  of  America — Ireland 
and  the  Irish — The  Gem  Book  of  British 
Poetry. 

20.  Frank  E.  Lyon,  Illinois,  1864. 

The  Art  of  Living — Social  Evangelism. 

21.  James  A.  Harrison,  Mississippi,  1848. 
Greek  Vignettes— Spain  in  Profile— Story 

of  Greece. 

22.  John  B.  Gough,  England,  1817. 
Autobiography— Sunshine  and  Shadow. 

23.  Baron  Georges  Cuvier,  France,  1769. 
Le   regne  animal — Anatomic  comparee— 

Recherches  sur  les  ossements  fossiles. 

24.  William  Wilberporce,Hull,  1759. 
Practical  View  of  Christianity. 

25.  Johann  G.  von  Herder,  East  Prussia. 

1744. 
Fragments  Concerning  the  More  Recent 
German  Literature— Critical  Forests— Folk- 
Songs. 

26.  John  T.  Moore,  Alabama,  1858. 
Songs  and  Stories  from  Tennessee — "Olc 

Mistis"— A  Summer  Hymnal. 

27.  Barthold    G.    Niebuhr,    Copenhagen, 
1776. 

Roman  History — Minor  Writings. 

28.  R.  F.  Zogbaum,  South  Carolina,  1849. 
Horse,  Foot  and  Dragoon;  or,  Sketches 

of     Army     Life — All     Hands— Ships     and 
Sailors. 

29.  John  Locke,  Somerset,  1632. 

Essay    Concerning    Human    Understand- 
ing—Civil Government — Thoughts  on  Edu-  * 
cation. 

30.  William  C.  Brownell.  New  York,  1851. 
French  Traits— French  Arts. 

31.  Elizabeth    S.    P.    Ward,    Massachu- 
setts, 1644. 

The  Gates  Ajar— The  Story  of  Avis— Old 

Maids'  Paradise.  r^/-v/^r^T/> 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH    of 
ANNE     DOUGLAS      SEDGWICK 


Miss  Sedgwick  has  begun  by  gain- 
ing the  critics,  before  she  has  conquered 
her  public.  She  stands  still  in  the 
early  twenties  with  three  novels  which 
have  won  more  praise  than  circulation. 
Two  of  these  novels,  "The  Dull  Miss 
Archinard''  and  "The  Confounding 
of  Camelia,"  appeared  in  1898  and 
1899.  They  were  known  to  a  few. 
They  had  no  wide  acceptance.  Two 
short  stories,  "Miss  Jones  and  the 
Masterpiece,"  in  Scribner's  in  May 
and  June,  1898,  and  "Lion  Among  La- 
dies," in  the  July  Century,  1901,  were 
all  else  that  had  appeared  under  her 
name,  and  this  was  much  for  her  age. 
Last  year  "The  Rescue"  began  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Century,  and  after  running 
through  some  months  gained,  before 
it  appeared  in  book  form,  an  increas- 
ing attention.  Miss  Sedgwick's  two 
previous  novels  were  brought  out  at 
the  same  time  in  new  editions,  a  most 
unusual  compliment  to  pay  to  a  young 
writer. 

This  is  a  brief  literary  career,  but 
the  opening  of  one.  It  has  been  re- 
markable for  the  wide  and  sudden  ap- 
preciation of  those  of  trained  judg- 
ment. Mr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie 
has  spoken  of  her  distinction  of  style. 
Mr.  Henrv  James  has  had  his  word  of 
praise,  'fhese  three  novels  are  every- 
where taken  seriously  as  work  that 
counts,  as  literature,  and  not  mere 
story-telling.  They  have  personality, 
the  personality  which  comes  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  visible  ability  to  express  the 
flavor  and  essence  of  character.  They 
have  about  them  quality,  that  capacity 
to  be  effective  without  effort  which 
marks  certain  phases  of  New  Eng- 
land character. 

Miss  Sedgwick,  for  all  the  English 
atmosphere,  Engflish  characters  and 
English  scenes  of  her  novels,  is  Ameri- 


can. She  comes  of  the  able  but  some- 
times flighty  New  England  stock  of 
her  name  which  centres  at  Stock- 
bridge.  Its  members  are  known  in  let- 
ters, in  law  and  in  aflfairs,  and  have 
been  thus  known  through  three  or  four 
generations.  She  has  the  amazing  ad- 
vantage of  background.  She  knows 
by  intuition  some  things  which  come 
not  by  observation.  How  full  of 
breeding  are  her  women. 

American  birth  first  and  English  life 
afterward  are  familiar  in  American 
letters.  Mr.  Henry  James  has  this. 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  sought  it.  Mr.  Hart- 
land  refused  to  be  happy  until  he 
gained  it.  The  entire  round  of  young 
American  authors,  after  their  first  suc- 
cess, seek  England,  where  there  is  not 
only  leisure  to  read  novels,  but  to  ad- 
mire those  who  write  them.  But  Miss 
Sedgwick  comes  differently  by  her 
English  environment.  Her  father 
sought  England  on  a  business  errand.- 
The  family  remained  there  after  his 
death.  More  than  one  phase  of  Lon- 
don life  has  grown  familiar  to  her,  yet 
not  quite  as  to  the  native.  There  is  a 
subtle  mastering  difference  between 
the  aspect  of  a  land  to  those  bom  to  it 
and  to  those  only  bom  into  it,  or  borne 
to  it. 

Miss  Sedgwick's  writing  is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  amusement  or  expres- 
sion. In  women,  more  than  in  men, 
there  is  always  visible  a  difference  be- 
tween the  work  done  simply  because 
a  woman  desires  to  express  herself  and 
that  bom  of  real  need  or  real  knowl- 
edge. Knowledge  of  the  struggle  of 
life,  of  its  wrestle,  is  never  absent  from 
these  pages.  In  "The  Dull  Miss  Arch- 
inard"  the  fight  of  Hilda  not  only  for 
her  own  daily  bread,  but  that  of  a 
somewhat  worthless  family,  is  more 
real  than  the  young  woman,  and  there 
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is  less  said  about  it.  Camelia  learns 
because  she  lacks.  The  certainty  that 
the  selfish  will  ignobly  succumb  to  a 
base  money  bribe  is  the  pivot  of  **The 
Rescue."  This  foundation  of  actual 
knowledge  of  life  as  it  is — which  it 
would  be  rash  and  impertinent  as- 
sumption to  attribute  to  experience 
when  it  is  plainly  insight — ogives  each 
of  these  books  actuality. 

They  have  much  more,  for  actuality 
is  after  all  but  skeleton,  pedestal,  back- 
ground, what  you  will.  Miss  Sedg- 
wick has  not  only  distinction  in  her 
accent  and  utterance.  She  has  eleva- 
tion. These  are  irritating  qualities  to 
many  readers  and  some  critics,  until 
they  have  won  a  public  of  their  own. 


The  range  of  characters  is  not  wide, 
but  within  this  range  is  life.  The 
sisters  of  the  first  novel,  the  contrasted 
young  woman  of  the  second,  the  cank- 
ering selfishness  of  the  daughter,  for 
whose  mother  a  faithful  lover  works 
rescue,  these  have  the  habit  of  life. 

Of  sheer  power  there  is  lack.  It 
may  come  and  it  may  not.  The  ease  of 
expression,  the  facility  of  exposition, 
the  grace  of  narrative,  the  felicity  of 
repression,  these  are  all  important,  and 
they  may  fruit  into  a  definite  message, 
but  thus  far  Miss  Sedgwick  stands  for 
that  rarer  thing,  a  simple  capacity  to 
tell  the  tale  so  that  it  becomes  a  storied 
whole.  Talcott  Williams. 


A     LITERARY     OUTLOOK 


From  those  who  have  a  sincere  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  American  lit- 
erature, the  present  time  demands  a 
more  serious  consideration  than  is  usu- 
ally bestowed  upon  it.  For,  though 
the  output  of  American  books  has 
largely  increased  during  the  past  dec- 
ade, literature,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  has  declined;  or,  as  some  fas- 
tidious critics  would  have  us  believe, 
has  ceased  to  be.  While  it  would  be 
erroneous  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
being  produced  in  this  country  to-day 
to  which  the  term  "literature"  could 
not  be  applied,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
we  have  arrived  at  a  period  where  lit- 
tle is  being  done  which  will  have  a 
permanent  place  in  letters.  A  study  of 
the  present,  therefore,  will  arouse  in 
some  a  feeling  of  distrust  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  a  desire,  perhaps,  to  renew 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  old  mas- 
ters, in  the  firm  hMelief  that  a  new  book 
has  nothing  of  value  in  it  for  the  stu- 
dent of  literature.  But  a  pessimistic 
critic  is  not  a  safe  guide  in  literature, 
or  in  anything  else,  and  an  impartial 
survey  of  the  present  state  of  Ameri- 
can letters  will  reveal  certain  tenden- 
cies which  point  to  better  things  to 
come. 


What,  then,  is  America  achieving  in 
literature  at  the  present  moment  ?  An 
answer  is  not  hard  to  find.  In  poetry, 
practically  nothing ;  a  bit  of  verse  here 
and  there  may  be  preserved  for  some 
future  anthology,  modestly  testifying 
to  the  fact  that  Pan  was  not  quite  dead 
when  pinchbeck  novels  were  lauded  to 
the  skies.  And  one  will  sometimes 
find  in  the  magazines,  or  in  an  occa- 
sional slender  volume,  verses  which 
are  melodious  and  graceful,  with  pleas- 
ing metrical  effects  and  a  technical  fin- 
ish which  raises  them  above  medioc- 
rity. But  the  high  inspiration  of  poetry 
is  lacking ;  there  are  no  clarion  calls  to 
make  the  heart  leap;  no  divine  har- 
monies to  express  what  is  deepest  in 
the  soul  of  man. 

"The  future  of  poetry  is  immense," 
wrote  Matthew  Arnold  in  an  essay 
which  is  one  of  the  gems  of  criticism. 
That  great  things  may  yet  be  accom- 
plished in  poetry  no  one  would  care  to 
deny ;  for  as  long  as  human  nature  is 
what  it  is  emotion  and  passionate 
yearning  for  the  ideal  will  find  an  out- 
let in  verse.  Like  the  wind,  poetry 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  none  can 
force  its  blossoms,  but  they  burst  forth 
in  obedience  to  a  high,  mysterious  law 
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whose  workings  are  beyond  our  ken. 
Usually,  great  ages  of  poetry  are  coin- 
cidental with  and  follow  upon  periods 
when  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  men 
brings  in  a  new  order  of  things.  Thus, 
American  poetry  began  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  American  Commonwealth, 
and  the  verse  which  we  treasure  the 
most  was  produced  during  that  critical 
epoch  when  the  nation  was  passing 
through  the  fiery  ordeal  from  which  it 
emerged  a  triumphant  and  permanent 
State.  That  the  progress  of  social  evo- 
lution will  bring  new  trials  and  fierce 
conflicts,  perhaps  a  more  wonderful 
revolution  than  the  world  has  ever  ex- 
perienced, who  would  venture  to  dis- 
pute ?  And,  as  the  New  England  poets 
gave  expression  to  the  life  of  the  first 
century  of  our  national  existence,  so 
in  the  dim  future  we  may  be  sure  that 
another  band  of  singers  will  arise,  with 
songs  "sweet  as  a  singing  rain  of  sil- 
ver dew"  to  freshen  and  rejoice  their 
generation. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  litera- 
ture uses  as  its  chief  vehicle  of  expres- 
sion, not  verse,  but  prose.  It  is  a  prose, 
too,  whose  characteristics  are  worthy 
of  careful  study.  The  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  newspaper  and  the  maga- 
zine during  the  past  half  century  has 
bad  an  incalculable  effect  upon  our 
prose.  Both  the  newspaper  and  the 
magazine  are  addressed  (technical 
publications  excluded)  to  a  vast  and 
miscellaneous  public,  who,  first  of  all 
things,  demand  clearness,  and  then 
brevity.  These  two  qualities,  clearness 
and  brevity,  are  found  in  all  contem- 
porary prose  which  has  any  literary 
merit;  and  if  the  writer  have  talents 
above  the  average  his  style  will  be 
brisk,  straightforward  and  natural. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  by  no  means  al- 
ways the  case,  and  much  of  our  prose 
is  debased  into  a  snappy,  irregular  fu- 
sillade of  words  without  any  regard 
for  the  fundamental  principles  of  sen- 
tence construction. 

Clearness  is  an  invaluable  thing,  and 
brevity  is  said  to  be  the  soul  of  wit. 
One  may  always  write  clearly  and  to 
the  point  and  yet  not  exhaust  the  re- 


sources of  English  prose.  There  is  in- 
variably present  in  the  best  prose  a 
fineness  of  taste,  a  sense  of  proportion 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  words 
which  give  it  a  beauty  that  wins  and 
satisfies  the  mind.  It  is  not  contended 
tnat  all  our  living  writers  lack  these 
qualities;  for  there  are  a  few  who, 
knowing  the  range  and  depth  of  the 
language,  strive  to  attain  that  finished 
diction  which  marks  the  best  prose  of 
English  literature.  But  these  are  a 
minority,  and  the  main  body  of  prose 
is  of  the  plain,  straightforward  kind 
which  the  necessities  of  modem  jour- 
nalism have  developed.  And  though  it 
falls  short  of  the  highest  merit,  there 
is  a  virility  and  a  sinewy  power  in  it 
which  make  it  an  effective  instrument 
of  literary  expression.  Grace  and 
charm  it  has  not,  except  rarely,  and  it 
is  distinctly  inferior  to  the  prose  of 
Emerson,  or  Holmes,  or  Hawthorne. 

It  is  to  fiction  that  one  must  turn  to 
gauge  the  literary  product  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  novel  is  to  us  what  the 
drama  was  to  Shakespeare's  age — the 
mirror  held  up  to  reflect  the  varied  life 
that  moves  around  us.  The  strife  be- 
tween the  romantic  and  classic  in  fic- 
tion need  not  concern  us  here,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  rather  tire- 
some controversy  as  to  whether  the 
novelist  should  cast  his  scenes  in  the 
present  or  be  at  liberty  to  take  his  ma- 
terial from  the  historic  past.  The  main 
business  of  the  writer  of  fiction  is  to 
depict  human  life  and  character,  and 
if  his  work  show  an  insight  into  hu- 
man nature,  and  a  power  to  draw  the 
same,  he  is  working  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  his  art.  If  the 
characters  live,  if  the  plot  be  well  con- 
structed, if  the  action  moves  onward 
to  the  end  in  a  manner  that  satisfies 
the  dramatic  instinct  of  the  reader,  the 
novelist  has  performed  his  duty  to  his 
public.  What  rank  his  work  is  to  take 
will  then  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
artistic  power  manifested  in  its  concep- 
tion and  execution.  Of  course,  every 
critic  will  have  his  own  standard  by 
which  each  particular  story  will  stand 
or  fall,  but,  in  a  general  survey  of  cur- 
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rent  fiction,  there  would  be,  no  doubt, 
an  agreement  among  critical  readers 
as  to  certain  patent  facts  which  can  be 
only  briefly  touched  upon  within  the 
limits  of  this  article. 

One  can  safely  predict  that  not 
three-tenths  of  contemporary  novels 
will  be  remembered  ten  years  hence. 
Scores  are  published  during  the  course 
of  a  year  which  have  no  decent  reason 
for  appearing  in  print.  There  is  in- 
finite "padding,"  crude  plots,  and  in 
many  cases  nothing  deserving  the 
name;  deficient  dramatic  action,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  author  may  not  have 
the  ability  to  tell  a  story.  This  last  is 
the  unpardonable  sin  in  fiction.  As 
Mr.  Brander  Matthews  has  pointed  out 
in  a  lucid  essay,  the  art  of  telling  a 
story  is  a  gift  which,  in  the  novelist, 
compensates  for  all  other  defects.  But, 
nevertheless,  there  are  novels  which 
have  an  enormous  sale  and  yet  are  sad 
stuff  from  every  point  of  view.  Skill- 
ful "puffing"  and  advertising  will  for 
a  time  give  a  book  a  vc^ue  which  its 
intrinsic  value  does  not  merit.  Then 
the  nemesis  which  follows  weak  and 
halting  books  overtakes  it  and  in  a  few 
months  it  is  forgotten,  and  its  place 
taken  by  the  latest  favorite  damp  from 
the  press. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  signs  of  promise  in  American 
fiction.  The  best  contemporary  novel- 
ists are  devoting  themselves  to  the 
study  of  American  life  from  a  new 
standpoint  —  a  view  free  from  the 
trammels  of  European  literary  dogma 
— and  this  departure  from  the  conven- 
tional methods  which  prevailed  in  the 
recent  past  is  developing  among  us  a 
fiction  marked  by  a  vigor  and  fresh- 
ness which  in  some  stories  newly  pub- 
lished attains  excellence.  The  short 
story,  too,  has  flourished  exceedingly 
in  America,  and  has  arrived  at  a  de- 
gree of  finished  art,  which  makes  it  a 
notable  division  of  our  literature.  A 
full  and  critical  survey  of  American 
fiction  would  be  a  fine  subject  for  a 
thoroughly  equipped  mind  to  under- 
take.   The  task  of  such  a  book  cannot 


be  supplied  by  short  studies  and  es- 
says. And  so  our  fiction  must  wait 
until  a  critic  of  power  and  sympathy 
tells  the  world  its  true  history. 

It  needs  no  very  keen  eye  to  see  that 
this  nation  of  ours  is  drifting  into  a 
new  era  in  which  old  traditions,  be 
they  of  politics  or  of  literature,  will 
count  for  little.  The  position  of  the 
United  States  to-day  as  a  world  power 
is  the  result  of  the  working  of  great 
social  forces  that  are  slowly  trans- 
forming the  world.  On  every  side  we 
Americans  of  the  twentieth  century 
see  in  our  country  the  manifestation  of 
an  energy,  the  tremendous  force  of 
which  profoundly  impresses  the  mind. 
That  energy  has  gradually  grown  at 
might  during  the  past  hundred  years, 
first  doing  the  rough  work  of  nation- 
building,  but  now  projected  into  every 
part  of  the  social  fabric.  Literature 
and  art  have  been  the  last  to  feel  the 
awakening  touch  of  this  new  life,  but 
even  in  them  its  power  is  producing 
significant  results.  Mr.  Barrett  Wen- 
dell, in  his  "Literary  History  of  Amer- 
ica," dwells  much  upon  the  fact  that 
the  backwardness  of  our  literature  is 
largely  due  to  our  national  inexperi- 
ence. But  America  is  moving  swiftly 
into  an  epoch  when  we  shall  be  ripe  in 
experience  —  when  to  our  eyes  the 
world  will  take  on  a  different  aspect 
than  it  has  had  hitherto.  That  this 
new  time  means  much  for  literature 
must  be  obvious  enough  to  anyone 
who  considers  the  question.  What  the 
character  of  that  literature  will  be  we 
cannot  now  determine.  We  may  feel 
sure,  however,  that  no  matter  what  is 
hidden  from  us  at  present,  the  mag- 
nificent energy  of  the  American  race, 
with  its  gift  of  humor  and  its  love  for 
what  is  great  and  free,  will  at  some 
time  find  expression  in  books  which, 
by  their  beauty  and  charm  and  truth, 
will  win  a  permanent  place  in  litera- 
ture. Such  a  consummation,  one 
thinks,  must  be  devoutly  hoped  for  by 
all  who  seek  to  advance  the  dignity  of 
American  letters. 

Albert  S.  Henry. 
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The  DANGER  of  CONTAGION  in  BOOKS 


The  indiscriminate  interchange  of 
books  through  the  medium  of  local 
borrowing  stations  scattered  over  the 
country,  constitutes  a  danger  which 
may  well  alarm  anyone  who  gives  it 
even  the  most  casual  consideration. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no  me- 
dium offers  a  more  convenient  or  like- 
ly conveyance  for  the  spreading  of  con- 
tagious disease  germs  than  books.  A 
statement  appeared  recently  in  The 
Sun,  New  York,  to  the  effect  that, 
"Experiments  have  shown  that  the 
bacillus  of  cholera  will  live  in  books 
48  hours  or  more,  that  of  diphtheria 
28  days,  that  of  tuberculosis  103  days. 
Smallpox  is  eradicable  only  by  disin- 
fecting of  the  most  severe  and  careful 
kind."  Thus  a  book  may  carry  a  sup- 
ply of  active  disease  germs  enough  for 
scores  of  persons  in  the  course  of  its 
travel  from  hand  to  hand.  The  man- 
agers of  public  libraries  have  recog- 
nized this  fact  for  a  long  time,  and  it 
has  been  brought  to  their  attention 
daily  by  hundreds  of  people  in  every 
community  who  have  discontinued 
drawing  books,  or  have  done  so  with 
hesitation,  in  spite  of  their  better  judg- 
ment, because  of  their  fear  that  in  tak- 
ing them  they  run  chances  of  bringing 
disease  germs  into  their  homes. 

Prominent  medical  men  have  been 
studying  this  serious  problem  for  a 
lon^  time,  and  various  plans  have  been 
tried  experimentally  for  combating 
the  danger  which  is  so  generally  ad- 
mitted. 

If  such  a  danjjfcr  exists  in  the  case 
of  an  established  institution,  whose 
books  are  all  cared  for  in  one  building, 
and  taken  from  and  returned  to  that 
building,  and  are  under  the  constant 
care  and  supervision  of  the  managers 
of  the  institution,  how  immeasurably 
more  danger  is  there  in  the  circulation 
of  books  throu!2:li  the  medium  of  local 
cxchanc:e    stations    scattered    over    a 


wide  territory,  where  a  book  may  be 
taken  from  one  station,  and  returned 
at  another  station,  sometimes  in  entire- 
ly different  localities. 

Many  books  are  read  in  sick  rooms, 
by  persons  who,  because  of  their  being 
shut  in  and  laid  aside  from  business  or 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  have 
a  period  of  enforced  leisure,  during 
which  they  are  glad  to  beguile  the 
weary  hours  with  reading.  According 
to  the  method  of  book-borrowing  and 
exchange  referred  to,  there  is  absolute- 
ly no  way  of  preventing  these  books 
from  going  directly  from  the  sick 
rooms  of  one  reader  into  the  possession 
of  another  reader  who  is  not  sick,  but 
who  may  quickly  contract  the  disease 
brought  to  him  within  the  covers  of  the 
book.  The  sickness  of  a  person  does 
not  prevent  him  from  borrowing  as 
many  books  as  he  pleases,  and  is  able 
to  read.  Any  member  of  his  family 
may  return  his  book  and  get  another 
in  exchange  for  it,  and  in  this  way  he 
may  be  persistently  scattering  germs  of 
disease  over  a  wide  territory,  entirely 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  other 
book-borrower,  or  the  managers  of  the 
system. 

A  gentleman  told  the  writer,  recent- 
ly, that  when  his  little  girl  was  sick 
with  scarlet  fever  her  mother  read 
story  books  to  her  while  she  lay  in  bed. 
Realizing  the  danger  of  allowing  these 
books  to  be  handled  by  others,  every 
book  was  burned.  This  case  is  excep- 
tional. Probably  not  one  person  in  a 
thousand  would  take  such  precautions. 
It  is  manifestly  unlikely  where  the 
books  are  borrowed  from  drop-a-nick- 
el-in-the-slot  machines,  because  the 
books  do  not  belong^  to  the  readers  and 
must  be  returned  to  go  to  others,  dis- 
ease germs  and  all.  Moreover,  travel- 
ers may  carry  books  from  one  station 
to  another,  taking  the  disease  germs 
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from  an  infected  district  into  a  district 
where  no  disease  exists.  We  hear  con- 
tinually of  cases  of  contagious  diseases 
breaking  out  in  localities  which  seem 
not  to  have  been  subject  to  any  infec- 
tion, and  we  are  often  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  insidious  spread  of  dis- 
eases from  family  to  family,  and  from 
locality  to  locality. 


As  the  number  of  such  local  ex- 
change stations  and  the  number  of 
users  of  them  increase,  the  danger  of 
spreading  disease  germs  increases  also, 
and  careful  people  should  avoid  any 
participation  in  such  work.  The  only 
safe  way  is  for  book-lovers  to  purchase 
and  keep  their  own  books. 

T,  H.  Ewing, 


IN    the    WORLD    of    LETTERS 


A  story  is  told  by  Francis  Bazley 
Lee,  the  historian,  editor  of  the  Hio- 
tory  of  New  Jersey,  that  should  de- 
light collectors  of  literary  humor.  It 
is  to  Mr.  Lee  that  Hallie  Erminie 
Rives,  the  novelist,  has  dedicated  her 
new  Revolutionary  romance,  "Hearts 
Courageous,"  and  naturally  the  Lee 
family  have  been  much  interested  in 
the  popularity  the  story  is  winning, 
and  have  discussed  it  often  in  the 
family  circle. 

Mr.  Lee  has  a  three-year-old  daugh- 
ter, whose  precocities  are  a  never-fail- 
ing source  of  delight.  Her  father  the 
other  evening  heard  her  singing  in  her 
baby  key  and  with  huge  enthusiasm  a 
song  strangely  familiar,  and  yet  one 
that  he  could  not  exactly  place. 

"Rhoda,"  he  called,  "what  is  that 
you  are  singing?" 

"Why,  papa !"  she  exclaimed.  "Don't 
you  know  that?    That's 

"  ^Hearts  Courageous,  cleft  for  me. 

Let  me  hide  mvself  in  thee.'  " 


We  understand  that  Miss  Beulah 
Marie  Dix,  who,  in  collaboration  with 
Miss  Carrie  A.  Harper,  wrote  "The 
Beau's  Comedy,"  is  now  at  work  on  a 
play. 


At  the  outset  of  his  Parliamen- 
tary career,  says  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian, Mr.  Chamberlain  used  to  hire  for 


the  season  Lord  Acton's  house  in 
Prince's-gate  with  its  splendid  library, 
densely  packed  with  all  that  was  best 
worth  reading. 

When  Mr.  Chamberlain  bought  a 
house  of  his  own  in  Prince's-gardens 
someone  said  to  him :  "You  must  miss 
that  library  which  you  had  in  Prince's- 
gate." 

"Library?"  replied  the  member  for 
Birmingham,  with  that  emphasis  which 
pro-Boers  and  Home  Rulers  know  so 
well,  "I  don't  call  that  a  library.  It 
doesn't  contain  a  single  book  of  refer- 
ence." 


Among  prominent  literary  men  who 
have  received  honors  from  King  Ed- 
ward, we  find  Mr.  A.  Conan  Doyle  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  Parker,  now  Sir  Conan 
Doyle  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  Much 
surprise  has  been  expresed  at  the  ab- 
sence of  the  names  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy 
on  the  list,  though  it  is  reported  that 
yir.  Kipling  refused  a  knighthood. 


From  the  London  Academy  and  Lit- 
erature we  clip  the  following : 

Mr.  Stephen  Philips  still  pays  toll 
on  the  turnpike  of  success.  In  his  July 
Cornhill  someone  rej^ales  us  with  a 
witty  and  pregnant  "Xew  Dialogue  of 
the  Dead"  from  which  we  give  an  ex- 
tract.   Aristotle  has  brought  a   copy 
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of  "Ulysses"  to  the  notice  of  Odysseus, 
who,  on  seeing  it,  exclaims : 

"Ulysses" — why  Ulysses  ? 
*Twas  by  that  name  that   Cicero  used  to 

call  me, 
Until  I  asked  him  how  he'd  like  it  if 
I  were  to  call  him  Markos  ToulHos. 
Well,   let  that  pass.     *    *    * 

After  a  hasty  examination  he  begins 
railing  against  Mr.  Philips  for  out- 
doing Homer  and  Lucian  in  their  habit 
of  attributing  his  (Odysseus')  glorious 
deeds,  his  finest  achievements,  to  heav- 
enly intervention,  so  that  he  feels  he  is 
not  properly  appreciated.  From  this 
the  hero  goes  on  to  pick  faults  with 
the  poem  in  detail,  and  the  conversa- 
tion is  pursued  in  this  vein : 

Aristotle  *  *  *  Poetic  Licence,  as  you'll 
soon  remark, 

Shows  how  you  shot  the  Suitors — in  the 
dark; 

Or  how,  for  instance — 

Odysseus.     Does  your  rule  apply 

To  the  exalted  phraseology 

Which  Mr.  Phillips  suffers  me  to  use? 

As  when  I  talk  of  perils  by  the  sea 

(An  element  I  never  really  liked) 

As  of  "The  white  leap  and  the  dance  of 
doom," 

Or  call  the  beach  "The  glorying  shingle" — 
eh? 

This  may  be  beautiful,  I  don't  deny — 

Aristotle.  But,  you  would  add,  *tis  pitched 
a  trifle  high. 

As  M.  Zola  isn't  here  as  yet 

I  may  presume  the  maxim  to  recall 

That  Truth  and  Beauty  are  identical. 

What!  aren't  you  pleased  with  this — 
"Upon  this  isle 

Set  in  the  glassy  ocean's  azure  swoon?" 

Odysseus.  Great  Aristarchus!  what's  an 
azure  swoon? 

Can  swoons  be  azure? 

Aristotle.  Ay — as  moons  are  blue. 

Be  sure  the  Beautiful  is  still  the  True. 

Take  then  Penelope's  appeal  to  you : 

"Come,  come,  Ulysses!  Burn  back  through 
the  world! 

Come,  take  the  broad  seas  in  one  mighty 
leap !" 

Odysseus.  Moving,  no  doubt;  but  most 
improbable. 

No;  I  can  answer,  positive  and  flat, 

Penelope  would  never  have  said  that; 

Penelope,  whate'er  her  faults  might  be, 

Was  always  eminently  sensible. 

This  high-toned  style,  these  phrases  pic- 
turesque, 

They  savour  something  of  the  writing- 
desk. 


Now,   e'en   in   Homer    (and  you've  heard 

me  state 
That   Homer  sometimes  was  inaccurate), 
When  we'd  a  plain,  unvarnished  thing  to 

say 
We  said  it  in  a  plain,  unvarnished  way. 
Aristotle.    That  was  in  Epic;  this  is  in  a 

play. 
I've  said,  when  making  in  a  bygone  age 
critiques    (since  published)    of  th'  Athen- 
ian stage, 
That  when  a  man  a  tragedy  would  write 
Pity  and  Terror  he  must  still  excite; 
Some  do  this  by  the  plot,  and  some  prefer 
To  do  it  by  the  play  of  character; 
While  others  entertain  the  firm  conviction 
Terror  and  Pity  should  be  roused  by  dic- 
tion. 
This    latter,   I'm    informed,    is    now    the 

fashion — 
And,   on   the  whole,   it   does  arouse  com- 
passion. 


German  publishers  have  their  own 
ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  a  gentle- 
man. This  is  how  one  puts  it  in  an  ad- 
vertisement: "A  gentleman  does  not 
use  eau-de-Cologne,  and  read  greasy 
volumes  from  a  circulating  library.  A 
gentleman  does  not  borrow  good 
works  which  he  is  in  a  position  to  buy. 
A  gentleman  does  not  talk  about  the 
latest  literature  when  he  is  acquainted 
only  with  what  is  said  of  it  by  the  re- 
viewers. A  gentleman  does  not  cut 
books  with  his  fingers,  even  after  hav- 
ing washed  his  hands.  A  gentleman 
does  not  buy  only  sixpenny  cheap  edi- 
tions." These  maxims  may  be  made 
to  apply  at  home.  But  what  would 
the  Teuton  have  said  about  Words- 
worth's practice  of  cutting  books  with 
the  butter-knife?  Was  Wordsworth  a 
gentleman  ? 


Our  English  friends  are  as  prone  as 
ever  to  ridicule.  We  find  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  concerning  American 
reviewers  in  The  Academy: 

*'The  style  of  certain  American  re- 
viewers is  still  amazingly  enraptured. 
Thus  we  are  told  of  a  lady  named 
Hallie  Erminie  Rives  that  her  *prc- 
vious  stories  of  sizzling,  seething, 
white-hot  passion  will  not  have  pre- 
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pared  her  readers  for  the  new  book, 
"Hearts  Courageous/'  to  which  her 
names  is  appended.'  The  heroine  is  *all 
raptures — all  sapphire  and  rose  gold/ 
with  a  'face  fragrant  with  a  white  fra- 
grance/ and  so  on.  This  lady's  name 
is  Anne  Tillotson,  and  she  is  'the  friend 
of  Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry.'  We 
need  hardly  add  that  so  much  'white 
fragrance'  could  only  be  bestowed 
upon  a  masquerading  Frenchman,  and 
that  he  was  really  a  Marquis." 


We  are  looking  forward  with  ex- 
pectation to  Dr.  Charles  Rieber's  new 
work  on  "Herbert  Spencer,  the  Man, 
the  Scientist  and  the  Philosopher," 
which  will  be  published  here  in  the  au- 
tumn. 

3tc      4c      ♦ 

We  find  a  piece  of  rare  criticism  in 
Mr.  Andrew  LsCng's  introduction  to 
Hugo's  "Notre  E/ame  of  Paris"  in  Mr. 
Heinemann's  "Century  of  French  Ro- 
mance" series.  An  extract  is  given  be- 
low: 

"To  the  English  reader  the  sources 
of  Hugo's  faults  appear  to  be  two :  the 


love  of  the  excessive,  as  if  ^lartin  had 
written  romances  in  the  manner  of  his 
pictures ;  and  the  entire  lack  of  the  hu- 
mor which  restrains  exaggeration.  It 
is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  cosmic 
strifes  and  emotions  find  their  true  ve- 
hicle in  romances ;  whether  novels  with 
forces  and  principles  of  human  nature 
for  protagonists  are  entirely  possible. 
These  things  are  the  themes  of  histori- 
cal science,  or  of  history  as  understood 
by  Carlyle  and  Michelet.  Prose  fiction 
has  its  limits ;  but  limit  was  unknown 
to  Hugo.  He  piled  Pelion  on  Ossa  to 
scale  heaven ;  in  his  lyric  poetry  he  is  a 
man;  he  is  a  Titian,  we  must  end  by 
saying,  as  we  began,  in  his  romances. 
The  characters  ol  his  creation  who  live 
are  his  mothers  and  children,  and,  now 
and  again,  his  lovers  and  his  minor, 
characters.  Monsters,  even  monsters 
of  virtue,  cannot  become  much  more 
real  than,  though  they  are  quite  as  im- 
pressive as,  Quasimodo  and  the 
pieuvre.  The  chiefs  of  creative  fiction 
live  in  their  children,  the  children  of 
Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Fielding,  Jane 
Austen.  Hugo's  life  is  as  the  life  of 
winds  and  waves :  like  Euripides,  he  is 
"the  meteoric  poet." 


BACK   to  the  PAST   with    OLD  MASTERS 


ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

i8og — 1892 


Biography. 

Alfred  Tennyson  was  born  on  the 
6th  day  of  August,  1809,  at  Somersby, 
in  Mid-Lincolnshire.  He  was  the 
third  of  a  rector's  six  sons,  and  was 
educated  by  his  father  and  at  Louth. 
In  1828  he  went  with  his  brother 
Charles  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  while  there  numbered 
among  his  friends  Kemble,  Merivale, 
Alford,  Lushington  and  Hallam.  The 
first  work  that  gained  him  notice  was 


his  "Poems:  Chiefly  Lyrical,''  and 
from  then  on  his  place  continued  to 
gain  in  security.  In  November,  1850, 
he  was  made  laureate.  In  June,  1850, 
he  married  a  Lincolnshire  lady,  Emily 
Sarah  Sellwood,  and  settled  at  Twick- 
enham. In  1853  they  moved  to  Far- 
ringford,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in 
1867  he  built  a  house,  Aldworth,  in 
Sussex,  near  Haslemere.  Throughout 
life  he  made  many  short  journeys  to 
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the  Pyrenees,  Staffa  and  lona,  Por- 
tugal, Cornwall,  Derbyshire,  Weimar, 
Dresden,  Dartmoor,  Suffolk  and  vari- 
ous other  places. 

In   January,    1884,   Tennyson   was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Tenny- 


son of  Freshwater  and  Aldworth.  He 
died  at  Aldworth  on  6th  October,  1892, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. 

"    *        *        *        *        *        * 


Works. 

Tennyson's  first  published  work  was 
a  book  written  in  collaboration  with 
his  brother  Charles,  and  brought  out 
anonymously  under  the  title,  "Tales 
by  Two  Brothers.''  "Poems:  Chiefly 
Lyrical"  appeared  in  1830,  and  during 
the  nine  years  that  followed  most  of 
his  loveliest  lyrics  were  written.  "The 
Princess"  was  published  in  1847,  2i"d 
discussed  the  ever-interesting  subject 
of  woman's  rights.  In  1850  "In  Mem- 
oriam,"  with  its  discourse  on  the  stem, 
relentless  power  of  Death,  the  agoniz- 
ing doubts  of  a  bereaved  spirit  ending 
in  the  triumph  of  Faith  and  Hope,  ap- 
peared anonymously,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  lyrics  that  in 
pathos  and  melody  have  been  thought 
to  stand  next  to  Shakespeare's  sonnets. 
In  1855  Tennyson  published  "Maude" 
and  in  1859  brought  out  the  first  four 
of  the  twelve  "Idylls  of  the  King." 
"Enoch  Arden"  came  in  1864  and  the 
historical  plays  appeared  from  1875- 
1884.  "The'  Death  of  ^none  and 
Otlier  Poems"  was  not  published  until 
after  his  death,  he  having  corrected 
the  proof-sheets  only  shortly  before. 
-:<  ::c  *  *  ♦  s|c 

Appreciation  of  Alfred  Tennyson, 
the  Poet  and  Man. 

Tennyson  is  perhaps  the  most 
widely  read  of  English  poets.  The 
reason  for  this  is  two- fold;  first,  be- 
cause of  Tennyson  the  man,  his  char- 
acter and  personality  as  revealed  in 
his  work,  and,  secondly,  because  of 
Tennyson  the  poet,  his  thought  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  set  forth. 

In  looking  at  Tennyson  the  man  we 
find  underlying  his  whole  character  a 
keen  sense  of  law.  Throughout  the 
worlds  of  sense  and  spirit  he  seems  to 


discern  a  universal  order  and  recog- 
nizes in  its  workings  a  fixed  plan  of  all 
great  purposes  gradually  developing 
to  completion.  In  short,  he  sees  a 
force  of  evolution  both  in  nature  and 
in  human  action. 

The  Nature  which  to  Shelley  was 
the  spirit  of  Love,  and  to  Wordsworth 
was  the  living  expression  of  Thou^t, 
to  Tennyson  included  both.  In  all 
Nature  he  traced  the  evolution  of 
God's  designs. 

With  human  action  governed  by 
order  Tennyson  places  all  his  sym- 
pathies. In  both  political  and  social 
questions  his  highest  ideal  is  that  of  a 
majestic  and  gradual  development  of 
institutions,  a  development  which, 
though  without  rest,  is  as  well  without 
haste.  He  holds  that  Freedom  is 
evolved  from  gradual  growth,  and  he 
has  little  sympathy  with  revolutionary 
outbreaks.  His  patriotism  is  mod- 
erate, rather  than  passionate,  and 
seems  to  be  founded  on  an  admiration 
for  the  "storied  past;"  and  he  evi- 
dently feels  a  strange  distrust  for  new 
democratic  forces. 

In  his  conception  of  love  the  poet 
evinces  a  like  self-control  and  rever- 
ence. To  him  the  highest  ideal  of  love 
is  purity  in  wedded  life  controlled  by  a 
sense  of  duty. 

In  describing  natural  scenery  he 
deals  not  with  the  turbulent,  pas- 
sionate side  of  nature,  but  portrays  the 
more  quiet,  majestic  phases,  the  peace- 
ful landscapes  rather  than  the  storm 
and  hurricane. 

In  portraying  human  emotions,  Ten- 
nyson shows  simplicity.  He  intro- 
duces no  psychological  intricacies  or 
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subtle    analyses,    but   deals   with   the  nyson's,   nor   more   command   of  the 

common,  everyday  phases  of  emotion.  keys  of  language." 

As  a  poet,  Tennyson  represents  the  In  Tennyson  and  Browning  we  have 
Victorian  age,  and  in  his  writings  he  veritable  fountain  heads  of  the  spirit- 
reflects  the  varying  tendencies  of  the  ual  energy  of  our  time. — F.  W.  H. 
times.  As  an  artist  Tennyson  pos-  Myers,  in  Science  and  a  Future  Life. 
sesses  the  "consummate"  touch.  He  Lord  Tennyson's  poetry  is  the  news- 
is  pre-eminently  the  artist.  Emerson  paper  of  his  era,  and  he  the  supreme 
says,  "There  is  no  finer  ear  than  Ten-  journalist  of  his  time. — P.  G.  Graham. 
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Life  is  a  game  and  some  of  us  have  thrown  away  most  of  our  pieces 
before  we  realize  the  value  of  them.  Then  we  are  left  to  checkmate  Fate 
-with  a  king  and  a  pawn. —  The  Way  of  Escape, 

A  great  man  is  always  as  lightning  out  of  heaven.  Other  men  wait  for 
him  as  fuel,  when  he  strikes,  they,  too,  ?L2Lm%.— Jezebel. 

To  be  enamored  of  the  mind  is  to  experience  a  love  that  fatigues  itself  not, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  augments  always  ;  the  physical  love  bums  itself  out,  it 
is  of  its  essence  to  terminate  itself  in  ashes. — A71  English  Girl  in  Paris. 

True  love  finds  out  a  way,  and  not  locks  nor  bars  can  keep  true  lovers 
^^2>x\..— Mistress  Dorothy  of  Haddon  Hall. 

In  the  life  of  a  man,  when  flowers  cover  his  path  and  only  smiles  wreathe 
the  faces  of  those  about  him,  watch  for  the  storm. — fezebel. 

It  is  a  mystery  profound  why  one  woman  becomes  to  a  man  the  only  one 
ia  the  world,  but  thus  it  is. — An  Eyiglish  Girl  in  Paris. 

*Tis  in  the  heart  of  women  the  gods  have  placed  the  fiercest  courage. 
L>ve  them,  fondle  them,  protect  them,  and  they  are  as  soft  as  sweet  flowers, 
but  strike  that  which  lies  nearest  their  heart  and  they  know  not  fear,  but  will 
defy  the  gods  themselves.— /<?r^<^^/. 
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The  August  Century  is  the  midsum- 
mer holiday  number,  and  has  important 
articles  on  the  West  Indian  disasters, 
by  representatives  who  have  visited 
the  scenes.  Among  the  short  stories 
are  contributions  by  Lillie  Hamilton 
French,  George  S.  Wasson  and  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell.  There  is  an  interesting 
paper  of  personal  recollections  of  the 
great  showman,  P.  T.  Bamum,  by  Joel 
Benton ;  the  fifth  part  of  "Confessions 
of  a  Wife,"  and  a  new  feature  by  a 
new  writer,  entitled  "Chapters  From 
the  Biography  of  a  Prairie  Girl,"  by 
Eleanor  Gates. 

The  midsummer  number  of  Har- 
pe/s  is  largely  given  up  to  fiction,  and 
contains  nine  complete  short  stories. 
Notable  among  the  stories  is  Edith 
Watson's  tale,  "The  Reckoning,"  with 
pictures  by  Henry  Hutt.  Among  the 
serious  articles  are  "The  Wrath  of  the 
Bee,"  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck;  Dr. 
Hallock  discusses  the  question  of 
"Who  Peopled  America,"  and  Andre 
Castaigne  writes  of  the  romantic  trip 
made  by  "France's  Touring  Crafts- 
men." 

J.  M.  Barriers  new  serial,  "The  Lit- 
tle White  Bird,"  begins  in  the  August 
Scribne/s.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  leading  figures  are  a 
newly-married  couple  and  a  whim- 
sical, elderly  person  who  narrates  the 
story.  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch  tells  a 
story  of  adventure,  entitled  "Sindbad 
on  Barrator;"  "A  Break  in  Training" 
is  a  story  of  a  college  athlete;  Edith 
Wharton  gives  a  sketch  of  life  in  Italy, 
and  there  is  a  full-page  portrait  of 
Prank  R.  Stockton. 

"Bom  Among  Brigands,''  being  Mrs. 
Tsilka's  story  of  her  baby,  is  the  open- 
ing article  in  McCJnre's.    Alberto  San- 


tos-Dumont  writes  of  "How  I  Be- 
came an  Aeronaut;"  Lincobi  Steffins 
has  a  timely  paper  on  "A  Labor 
Leader  of  To-day,"  the  subject  being 
John  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers ;  and  Professor  Angelo' 
Heilprin  describes  "Mont  Pelee  in  Its 
Might."  Among  the  fiction  are  short 
stories  written  in  characteristic  vein 
by  Stewart  Edward  White  and  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith. 

"London  Society,"  by  Emily  Hope 
Westfield,  is  the  opening  paper  in  the 
Cosmopolitan,  and  is  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  some  of  the  famous  Lon- 
don beauties  and  society  leaders.  "The 
Organization  of  a  Modem  Circus," 
by  Whiting  Allen,  gives  interesting 
glimpses  of  one  of  the  leading  shows ; 
while  "Diversions  of  Some  Million- 
aires," by  Walter  G.  Robinson,  por- 
trays wxll-known  millionaires  and 
some  of  their  favorite  amusements. 
The  fiction  is  up  to  the  usual  high 
standard. 

The  opening  article  in  Pearsons  is 
the  twelfth  in  the  series  of  "The  Story 
of  the  United  States,"  and  is  devoted 
to  Nebraska.  It  is  written  by  William 
R.  Lighton,  and  profusely  illustrated. 
Lord  Rosebery  forms  the  subject  of 
a  sketch  by  T.  P.  O'Connor,  the  well- 
known  English  journalist,  3nd  the 
wonderful  development  and  growth  of 
the  region  about  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
within  the  last  few  years  is  described 
in  the  article  "Harnessing  Lake  Su- 
perior," by  W.  Frank  McClure  and 
Chauncey  McGovem.  Captain  Ket- 
tle figures  in  another  adventure,  to 
which  the  author  gives  the  title,  "The 
Battle  of  the  Bees."  and  the  new  serial 
by  Rider  Haggard,  "The  Pearl  Maid- 
en," is  carried  forward  with  increasing 
interest. 
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Prof.  C.  E.  Borchgrevink,  the  ex- 
plorer, who  IS  now  in  Washington 
seeking  to  interest  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution in  a  new  expedition  to  the  South 
Pole,  contributes  a  paper  on  "Bird 
Life  in  the  Antarctic,"  to  the  August 
number  of  Leslie's.  Onoto  Watanna, 
the  Japanese-American  authoress,  has 
a  charming  story  in  a  characteristic 
vein,  entitled,  "A  Contract,"  and  Mr. 
E.  F.  Benson,  author  of  "Scarlet  and 
Hvssop,"  has  a  short  story,  "A  Double 
^Hsfit." 

The  budget  of  good  things  in  St. 
Xicholas  is  sufficiently  well  assorted  to 
appeal  to  the  most  fastidious  young 
folks.  "Tom  Jamagan,  Jr.,"  is  the 
long  story.  It  is  vigorous,  natural  and 
decidedly  interesting.  "Slimme  Sir 
Marmaduke"  is  a  delightful  bit  of 
nonsense  verse,  setting  forth  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  very  thin  knight  who,  in 
his  armor,  was  mistaken  for  the  fire- 
tongs  by  the  giant's  wife.  "The  Little 
Maid  of  the  Sea"  is  a  story  of  a  fisher 
lass  who  mended  the  nets  and  took 
care  of  her  baby  brothers  and  cooked 
her  father's  dinner  and  was  cheerful 
in  her  work.  The  League,  with  its 
prize  contests  in  writing  and  drawing, 
continues  to  grow  in  popularity. 

Attractive  features  in  the  August 
Lippincott  are  a  complete  novelette  by 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell ;  eleven  short 
stories  by  popular  writers;  a  humor- 
ous department;  besides  seasonable 
poems.  Dr.  Mitchell's  novelette  is 
called  "New  Samaria."  In  it  a  mil- 
lionaire from  the  East  finds  himself 
accidentally  stranded  among  strangers 
in  an  Arkansas  village  without  a  dol- 
lar in  his  pocket.    His  appearance  does 


not  beget  confidence  in  his  story,  and 
he  goes  through  a  series  of  adventures 
in  a  side  of  the  world  which  his  life 
has  not  hitherto  touched.  "The  Gov- 
ernor's Choice,"  by  Joseph  A.  Alt- 
sheler,  is  a  story  of  love  in  politics 
where  honesty  receives  a  tenfold  re- 
ward. Caroline  Lockhart  ("Su- 
zette")  writes  about  her  summer  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  is  accom- 
panied by  a  portrait  of  the  author  on 
horseback.  Elliott  Flower  contributes 
an  amusing  story  called  "The  Predica- 
ment of  Silas  Singer."  Poets  whose 
work  appear  are  Bliss  Carman,  Louise 
Driscoll,  Edwin  L.  Sabin,  W.  Pflueger 
and  others. 

"In  the  Swing  of  the  Sea,"  by  Mar- 
cus D.  Richter,  is  the  complete  novel 
in  the  Argosy.  New  installments  of 
the  several  serials  appear,  and  the 
short  stories  are  by  popular  writers. 

The  August  number  of  the  Wom- 
an's Home  Companion  is  essentially  a 
hot-weather  number,  and  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  bright  fiction.  Robert  Barr, 
Octave  Thanet,  Morgan  Robertson, 
Ononto  Watana  and  Louis  Pendleton 
contribute  short  stories,  and  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady's  serial,  "Woven 
With  the  Ship,"  reaches  its  most  dra- 
matic moment.  Two  of  the  features  of 
the  number  are  especially  worth  read- 
ing. Hudson  Maxim,  the  well-known 
scientist  and  inventor,  has  an  article  on 
"How  the  World  Will  End."  In  "A 
Hot  Day  in  a  Great  City"  Rheta  Childe 
Dorr  describes  some  of  the  terrors  of 
summer  in  the  metropolis.  Miss 
Gould's  fashion  articles  are  as  suggest- 
ive as  ever,  and  Miss  Edith  Lawrence 
has  a  unique  article  on  "How  to  Make 
Two  Gowns  Do  For  Six." 
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By    Talcott    Williams,    LL.  D. 


Mr.  David  George  Hogarth,  in  "The 
Nearer  East,"  has  lost  himself  in  the 

Th«  Nearer      ^^^^ails   of   his    SUbjeCt.      To 

Eati  the  plain,  ordinary  reader  it 

-  will  be  unintelligible.  The 
D.  a.  Hogarth  j^-^^jj-j  feature  which  decides 
history  and  politics  in  each  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  region  he  treats,  Mr. 
Hogarth  obscures  under  minute  de- 
scription. In  the  Eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  adjacent  shores, 
the  shaping  of  the  earth's  surface  has 
more  visibly  decided  events  than  any- 
where else  on  the  globe.  This  region, 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the  Morea, 
Egypt,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia  and 
Persia,  Mr.  Hogarth  minutely  de- 
scribes, illustrated  by  maps  of  various 
and  misleading  scale.  Having  given 
physical  features,  the  inhabitants  suc- 
ceed; but  here  again  there  is  detail 
without  coherence.  Mr.  Hogarth's  in- 
dustry, special  study  and  careful  col- 
lation are  of  a  high  order.  A  few 
scholars  will  find  the  book  useful.  Few 
librarians  will  find  it  called  for.  Not 
because  it  lacks  knowledge,  but  be- 
cause its  author  lacks  in  capacity  for 
exposition. 


Dr.  Albert  J.  Lyman  is  the  active 
and  aggressive  pastor  of  the  South 
PrMchinff  I.  Congregational  Church,  in 
tha  New  Age  Brooklyn.  He  has  pub- 
—  Hshed  little  or  nothing.  His 
A.j.LynaB  "Preaching  in  the  New 
Age''  is  certain  to  put  him  in  demand. 
The   book   holds   lectures   before   the 


Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  They 
characterize  preaching  as  an  "art  and 
an  incarnation,"  a  most  teaching 
phrase.  Rough,  lacking  in  easy  and 
attractive  verbal  skill,  the  lectures  are 
based  on  a  dragnet  enquiry  addressed 
to  a  hundred  theological  students  ask- 
ing what  they  wanted  to  know  about 
preaching.  These  pages  are  very  near 
to  their  subject.  They  hold  it  close 
and  make  it  clear.  They  are  full  of 
that  sense  of  a  personal  clinch  with  an 
audience  which  all  speaking  must  be. 
It  is  an  art  and  not,  as  some  falsely 
think,  the  dancer's  art,  but  the  w^rest- 
ler's.  The  preacher's  art,  the  need  of 
a  new  scientific  age — this  admirably 
put — the  preacher's  preparation  and 
his  work  before  his  audience,  are  all 
here,  lit  with  the  lamp  of  experience, 
aflame  with  invention  and  fed  with 
the  oil  of  faith.  Those  who  speak 
to  moral  and  spiritual  issues  will  learn 
from  this  book. 


"Most  boys  are  interested  in  them- 
selves, and  very  few  boys  can  resist 
Th«  ^^^  charm  of  finding  them- 

schooinutar  selves  interesting  to  an- 
-  other."  I  have  noted  this 
A.  c.  B«Moa  jj^  people.  Many  sentences 
like  this  quoted  are  in  this  "Whole 
Duty  of  the  English  Tutor  and  House- 
master." Mr.  Arthur  Christopher  Ben- 
son is  the  son  of  an  archbishop.  His 
brother  wrote  "Dodo."  He  writes 
verse.    He  became  a  master  at  Eton  at 
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twenty-two.  He  has  been  there  ever 
since,  now  seventeen  years.  His  book 
gives  a  very  exact  and  illuminating 
record  of  the  precise  training  the  Eng- 
lish upper  classes  want  for  their  boys 
from  twelve  to  eighteen,  the  character 
years,  the  record  being  made  by  a  man 
of  wide  social  knowledge  and  shrewd 
phrasing.  "I  honestly  believe,"  says 
Mr.  Benson,  "that  masters  of  public 
schools  (Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  etc.) 
have  two  strong  ambitions — to  make 
the  boys  good  and  to  make  them 
healthy;  but  I  do  not  think  they  care 
about  making  them  intellectual.*' 


These  short  school  addresses  sum 
the  gospel  of  character  according  to 
Chmneur  Tuskegee.  Dr.  Washing- 
Baiidiag  ^q^  jg  a  persuaditig  speaker. 
B.  T.  ~  He  is  a  great  organizer. 
washinfton  But  his  great  work  is  as  a 
teacher.  How,  this  book  tells.  It 
holds  a  short-hand  report  of  thirty- 
seven  fifteen-minute  practical  talks 
given  to  the  entire  school  at  Tuskegee. 
They  have  a  style  of  their  own,  one 
greater  than  that  of  the  schools,  simple, 
sensible,  homely,  rugged. 


"Plato's  Euthyphro"  is  no  more 
than  a  comely  school-book ;  but,  edited 
as  it  is  by  Professor  Will- 
Bathyphron  j^m  Arthur  Heidel,— late 
w.A.Heidei  Pedagogics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  now  Greek 
in  Iowa  College, — in  treatment,  notes 
and  apparatus  this  volume  marks  a 
distinct  advance  in  Greek  text-books. 
It  is  all  most  direct  and  stimulating — 
as  is  not  strange  in  one  of  a  series 
edited  by  Professor  Herbert  Weir 
Smyth.  If  Professor  Heidel  does  all 
his  work  as  well  as  this,  he  will  not 
long  stay  in  Iowa  College.  This  dia- 
Ic^ue  makes  a  most  helpful  introduc- 
tion to  the  "Apologia,"  though,  I  trust, 
all  Freshmen  are  not  as  ignorant  about 
Socrates  as  Professor  Heidel  suggests. 


When  you  are  in  a  strange  city,  dine 
each  night  in  a  new  place  and  always 
Diuersand  in  places  of  a  different 
Diners^  price.  This  is  a  rule  of 
N  NewBh«m- travel  by  which  you  will 
Davis  learn  much.     "Where  and 

How  to  Dine  in  London,"  its  second 
title,  will  help  you  to  this.  It  began 
as  short  articles  in  the  London  Pall 
MdL  In  this,  its  revised  and  enlarged 
book  form,  you  are  taken  to  all  the 
leading  restaurants  in  London  and 
some  not  easily  found,  told  what  to 
see  and  what  to  eat.  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Newnham-Davis,  who  has  clasps 
and  medals  and  was  for  three  years 
part  of  that  information  service  to 
which  "Kim"  belongs,  loves  his  sub- 
ject, as  who  of  sense  does  not?  To 
dine  well  calls  for  experience,  imag- 
ination, judgment  and  digestion.  How 
few  gain  the  three  and  keep  the  fourth. 
This  book,  with  its  rosy  descriptions, 
its  bills  of  fare  and  its  recipes,  is  not 
the  least  of  London  guides.  No  city 
is  more  dreary  between  six  and  ten,  if 
you  need  a  place  to  dine  and  know  no 
place  that  knows  your  need. 


Mrs.  Arthur  Bell,  known  also  under 
the  pseudonym  N.  D'Anvers,  has  con- 
a.insboro«gh^^sed  into  a  single,  small, 
_         thin  booklet,  in  Bell's  Min- 
Mr».  iature   Series   of  Painters, 

Artbar  B«ii  h^^  larger  work  on  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  1897.  There  is  here  in 
the  space  of  three  magazine  articles,  a 
life,  criticism,  a  summary  list  of  works 
and  a  bibliography.  The  book  is  pre- 
cisely suited  for  small  libraries,  which 
need  something  on  a  great  painter  and 
cannot  afford  expensive  works ;  but  it 
is  not  well-written  and  its  criticism  is 
commonplace  and  conventional.  The 
best  article  on  Gainsborough  is  by  Mr. 
John  C.  Van  Dyke,  Century,  Decem- 
ber, 1897,  55 :  202.  Read  it  and  you 
will  learn  something.  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong,  the  capable  but  opinion- 
ated director  of  the  National  Gallery, 
Ireland   (all  art  gallery  directors  are 
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opinionated  ex  vi  operis),  has  written 
the  standard  folio,  with  photogravures, 
on  this  artist,  though  it  is  inaccurate  in 
small  details.  The  sources  on  which  all 
draw  are  the  "Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Paintings"  by  his  early  patron,  Sir 
Philip  Thicknesse,  1788,  and  the  Life, 
1856,  by  George  Williams  Fulcher,  a 
forgotten  poet  in  the  Goldsmith  vein, 
who  had  access  to  many  original 
sources.  Mr.  G.  H.  Brock  Arnold  con- 
tributed, 1881,  a  "Gainsborough  and 
Constable"  volume  to  that  familiar 
blue  cloth  series  of  square,  small  vol- 
umes from  which  so  many  of  us  learn- 
ed about  artists  twenty  years  ago. 
There  are  besides  the  catalogues  and 
Reynold's  eulogy.  Gainsborough  was 
temperamental,  uneven,  lacking  in 
academic  composition,  amazing  in  a 
sense  for  rather  than  a  use  of  color; 
possessing  distinction  beyond  any  one 
Englishman,  a  rediscovery.  From  1800 
to  1880  he  was  underrated.  To-day, 
overrated;  but  a  man  of  the  higher 
register,  so  high  no  one  can  overstate 
his  quality.    It  is  not  power. 


This  lively  personal  essay  on  a  great 
artist  has  taken  the  happy  course 
Rembrandt  ^*  illuminating  its  comment 
_  by  a  synthesis  of  examples  of 
Auffuste  etching  and  drawing.  Rem- 
Br^ai  brandt's  complete  failure  in 

artist  has  taken  the  happy  course 
of  his  sitters  who  want  a  "likeness"  is 
the  pivot  of  this  analysis,  because  it 
makes  visible  the  extent  to  which  this 
great  artist  expressed  only  himself. 
Some  like  Titian  express  their  age. 
Some  like  Raphael,  the  generalized 
concept  of  beauty  then  abroad.  Some 
like  Phidias  or  Botticelli,  sum  the  at- 
titude of  a  brief  period  towards  the 
beauty  of  life.  Angelo  and  Rembrandt 
express  themselves,  after  classical 
training  in  one  case;  without  it  in  the 
other.  For  laymen  or  young  artists, 
one  understanding  without  apprecia- 
ting and  the  other  appreciating  without 
understanding,  this  is  a  teaching  book, 
very  sound  in  its  comment  and  avoid- 
ing pestilent  Ruskinese,  which  dark- 
ens pictures  by  words  with  knowledge 
and  without  understanding. 


Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  the  biog- 
rapher and  kinsman  of  Madox  Brown, 

Rossetti's  first  teacher, 
RosMtti  knows  the  period  which 
F.  M.  Hueffer  "^^^e  Dante  Gabri«l  Rosset- 

ti,  as  far  as  this  original 
genius  was  owing  to  any  man  and  his 
period.  Beyond  most  Rossetti  has  been 
written  about.  This  is  one  more.  It 
has  the  very  great  advantage  of  mi- 
nute personal  knowledge  and  well-bal- 
anced criticism.  The  numerous  repro- 
ductions, while  inky  and  on  a  small 
page,  explain  much  and  render  Mr. 
Hueffer'g  criticisms  comprehensible. 
Rossetti  had  detached  imagination, 
carried  so  far  that  he  is  a  man  apart 
in  verse  and  on  canvas.  If  you 
dream,  you  will  lose  your  head  and 
heart,  both,  over  him.  If  you  do  not, 
or  when  you  do  not,  you  will  see,  as 
does  Mr.  Hueffer,  that  in  only  two  or 
three  things  does  he  really  say  it. 


New  England  has  reached  the 
guide-book  stage.  When  guide-books 
Leaex  ^^^  made  about  a  region,  its 

_  days  for  making  anything 
R.  De  Witt  else  are  shortening.  Mr.  IL 
ivuiiory  DeWitt  Mallory  is  an  Am- 
herst graduate  of  1872,  who  became 
rector  in  Lenox  soon  after  being  grad- 
uated and  has  been  there  ever  since. 
Deeply  interested  in  the  place  and  ad- 
miring its  change  from  a  New  Eng- 
land village  into  New  York  villadcMn 
— without  which  this  book  would  not 
have  been  written — Mr.  Mallory  has 
collected  from  a  wide  range  the  anec- 
dotal and  personal  history  of  a  place 
which  has  grown  less  interesting  in 
letters  as  it  has  grown  more  interest- 
ing in  the  real  estate  market.  The 
book  is  one  to  be  read  on  a  broad 
porch — preferably  designed  by  Mc- 
Kim,  Alead  &  White — in  the  place  it- 
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self.  Done  with  a  sincere  enthusiasm, 
which  atones  for  an  occasional  jejune 
sentence  and  summer  resort  adjective, 
it  has  the  literary,  local  and  personal 
history  of  the  place,  its  vicinage  and  its 
graveyards,  with  an  essay  on  Cather- 
ine Maria  Sedgwick. 


This  is  the  bcx)k  we,  if  ignorance 

in  the  field  irritates  us,  have  all  been 

common        Waiting  for.     In  1878  Mr. 

Spiders         James  Henry  Emerton  pub- 

—         lished  in  the  useful  Cassino 

J.  H.  Emerlovg^f  J^      ^     short      book      OU 

'^spiders.  Their  Structure  and  Hab- 
its." Dr.  Henry  Christopher  McCook 
has  published  his  vast  work  on  "Amer- 
ican Spiders  and  Spinning  Work," 
three  folios  of  amazing  research  and 
perseverance.  Mr.  Samuel  Hubbard 
Scudder,  1886,  surveyed  the  fossil  field 
in  a  Geological  Survey  Bulletin.  Mr. 
George  Marx,  four  years  later,  added 
his  ''Catalogue  of  the  Described  Ara- 
nae  of  Temperate  North  America"  in 
the  U.  S.  Museum  Proceedings.  There 
are  many  "papers,"  though  less  than 
you  would  expect ;  a  charming  one  by 
Professor  George  W.  Peckham  on  the 
loves  of  the  spider,  from  which  we 
learn  "that  the  attitudes  and  antics  of 
the  males  are  such  as  to  display  to 
the  best  advantage  whatever  adorn- 
ments they  possess,  and  the  female  se- 
lects the  male  which  pleases  her  best" 
— a  not  unknown  habit.  Mr.  Clarence 
Moores  Weed  gives  two  chapters  to 
true  spiders  and  "harvest  spiders"  in 
his  "Life  Histories  of  American  In- 
sects," 1897.  Spiders  figure  in  the  in- 
troductory chapter  of  the  "Manual" 
by  J.  H.  and  A.  B.  Comstock,  but  there 
has  been  no  satisfactory  popular  vol- 
ume. 

The  reason  is  spiders  are  betwixt 
and  between.  They  are  not  true  in- 
sects, foregathering  with  crabs  and 
scorpions,  and  yet  their  daily  life  is  of 
the  insect  world.  Mr.  Emerton  has 
now  brought  into  a  single  well  illus- 


trated volume  his  papers  on  spiders, 
1882-94,  in  the  Connecticut  Academy 
Transactions.  Here  are  all  the  common 
spiders,  easily  seen  with  a  hand-glass, 
east  of  the  Rockies.  The  spider,  nest 
and  habits  are  all  described  and  the 
eye-arrangement  gives  the  classifica- 
tion. Various  old  friends  you  will 
recognize  at  once.  The  book  lacks  -a 
good  artificial  key,  and  there  is  no 
table,  but  an  index  of  species  and 
genera. 


Since  Paul  wrote  Galatians  and  used 
the  moral  lesson  implied  in  the  some- 
chrutian  what  brutal  treatment  of 
JoThe  OM  Agar,  the  real  value  of  the 
Tesumcnt  Old  Testament  under  a 
Q.  A.Bftrton  Christian  dispensation  has 
been  its  moral  teaching.  The  central 
problem  of  the  "higher  criticism"  is 
whether  this  moral  influence  of  the 
Old  Testament  will  survive  a  change 
of  belief  in  its  origin  and  authorship. 
Professor  George  Aaron  Barton,  hold- 
ing the  chair  of  "Biblical  Literature 
and  Semitic  Languages"  in  Bryn 
Mawr,  has  answered  this  issue  for  one 
scholar  by  his  "Roots  of  Christian 
Teaching  in  the  Old  Testament." 
These  addresses,  like  that  treasury  of 
pulpit  suggestion  which  Phillips 
Brooks  so  highly  valued,  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice's  sermons  on  Old 
Testament  character,  give  the  moral 
lesson  of  Old  Testament  teaching, 
sanely  seen  in  the  light  of  scholarship 
and  evolution.  The  old  lesson  and  the 
old  faith  in  a  spiritual  life  is  all  here, 
put  in  terms  and  logic  which  appeal  to 
the  modem  mind  with  conviction  be- 
cause related  to  modem  knowledge. 
Simple,  direct,  unpretentious,  one  of 
these  sermons  frankly  put  aside  the 
implied  miracle  in  Isaiah  vii :  14  and  in 
a  foot-note  surrenders  more  than  in  the 
text  and  yet  retains  belief  in  a  spiritual 
intervention  for  man's  moral  redemp- 
tion, the  chief  need,  without  which 
man  is  but  orphaned  in  the  infinite. 
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ICTIOX  on  this  month's  list 
of  **Best  Selling  Books" 
shows  something  of  a  vari- 
ety. "Ranson's  Folly"  is 
the  newest  in  the  race  and 
takes  a  ready  lead.  "The 
Virginian"  still  demands 
appreciation.  "The  Con- 
queror" continues  in  a  position  well  to 
the  front,  while  "Dorothy  Vernon"  and 
"The  Lady  Paramount"  hold  sway 
over  a  large  majority  of  the  reading 
public. 

In  "Miscellany"  nature  books  stand 
out  most  prominently.  "The  Kindred 
of  the  Wild"  and  "The  Deer  Family" 
win  early  popularity,  while  "The  Life 
of  the  Bee,"  "Bird  Neighbors"  and 
"Bird  Life"  are  still  well  in  evidence. 

At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia : 

"Ranson's  Folly,**  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis. 

"The  Virginian,"  by  Owen  Wister. 

"Dorothy  Vernon,"  by  Charles  Major. 

"Hearts  Courageous,"  by  Hallie  Erminie 
Rives. 

"The  Mississippi  Bubble,"  by  Emerson 
Hough. 

"Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,**  by 
Alice  Caldwell  Hegan. 

"The  Hound  of  the  Baskervillcs.**  by  A. 
Conan  Doyle. 

"The  Diary  of  a  Goose  Girl.**  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin. 

"Bird  Neighbors,"  by  Neltje  Blanchan. 

"Bird  Life,**  by  Frank  Chapman. 

"Our  Native  Trees,**  by  Harriet  L. 
Keeler. 

"How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers,"  by 
Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Dana. 

At  Wanamaker's,  New  York : 

FICTION : 

"Dorothy  Vernon,"  by  Charles  Major. 

"The  Virginian,"  by  Owen  Wister. 

"The  Conqueror,'*  by  Gertrude  Atherton. 

"Hearts  Courageous,"  by  Hallie  Erminie 
Rives. 

"The  Mississippi  Bubble,"  by  Emerson 
Hough. 

"Mrs.  Wig^s  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  bv 
Alice  Caldwell  Hegan. 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

"An  Onlooker's  Note-Rook,"  by  the  au- 
thor of  "Collections  and  Recollections." 


"Character  Building,"  by  BooKcr  T. 
Washington. 

"The  Kindred  of  the  Wild,"  by  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts. 

"The  Making  of  an  American,**  by  Jacob 
A.  Riis. 

"Bird  Neighbors,"  by  Neltje  Blanchan. 

"A  Sailor's  Log,"  by  Roblev  D.  Evans. 

At  Little,  Brown  and  Company's, 
Boston,  Mass.: 

FICTION : 

"The  V  irginian,**  by  Owen  Wister. 

"The  Lady  Paramount,"  by  Henry  Har- 
land. 

"In  the  Country  God  Forgot,"  by  1.  ranees 
Charles. 

"The  Conqueror,'*  by  Gertrude  Atherton. 

"In  the  Eagles  Talons,"  by  Sheppard 
Stevens. 

"Bylow  Hill,'*  by  George  W.  Cable. 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

"The  Kindred  of  the  Wild,**  by  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts. 

"Work  and  Days,**  by  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie. 

"Fashions  in  Literature,**  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner. 

"An  American  at  Oxford,**  by  John  Cor- 
bin 

Bird  Life,"  by  Frank  Chapman. 

"The  Deer  Family,"  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  others. 

At  De  Wolfe,  Fiske  and  Company's, 
Boston,  Mass. : 

FICTION : 

"Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  by 
Alice  Caldwell  Hegan. 

"Dorothy  Vernon,**  by  Charles  Maior. 

"The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles,"  by  A 
Conan  Doyle. 

"The  Diary  of  a  Goose  Girl,**  bv  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin. 

"The  Mississippi  Bubble,"  by  Emerson 
Hough. 

"The  Conqueror,'*  by  Gertrude  Atherton. 

MISCELLANEOUS : 

"The  Kindred  of  the  Wild,**  by  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts. 

"September  Days  on  Nantucket,"  by  Wil- 
liam R.  Bliss. 

"Work  and  Days,"  by  Hamilton  Wrignt 
Mabie. 

"Education  and  the  Larger  Life  **  bv  C. 
H.  Henderson. 

"The  Life  of  the  Bee,*'  by  Maurice  Mae- 
terlinck. 

"Character  Building,*'  by  Booker  T. 
Washington. 
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Charles     Eliot,     Landscape     Architect. 

This  book  partakes  of  the  character  of 
biography  and  also  of  art.  It  deals  with 
the  life  of  Charles  Eliot— the  short  but 
fruitful  life  of  a  well-bom  and  well-trained 
American.  Mr.  Eliot  was  landscape  ad- 
viser to  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission 
of  Boston  during  its  first  five  years,  and  the 
work  not  only  relates  to  his  labors  in  this, 
connection,  but  treats  of  the  aesthetic  basis 
of  landscape  architecture,  and  the  means  of 
promoting  and  carrying  on  public  landscape 
works.    Illustrated.    760  pp.  Indexed.    8vo. 

Dr.  John  Brown  and  His  Sisters,  Isa- 
bella and  Jane.  By  E.  T.  McLaren.  With 
an  introductory  note  by  A.  Crum  Brown, 
M.  D.  The  first  edition  of  this  life  of  Dr. 
John  Brown,  the  author  of  "Rab  and  His 
Brothers,"  was  written  seven  years  after  his 
death  in  1889.  It  includes  sketches  of  his 
two  sisters.  Isabella  Cranston  Brown  and 
Jane  Ewimr  Wilson.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
published,  and  appears  now  in  the  sixth  edi- 
tion with  minor  changes.  Illustrated.  76 
pp.    With  appendix.     i6mo. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 

By  Roger  Bigelow  Merriman.   With  a  por- 
trait and  fac-simile.    In  2  vols.  442,  318  pp. 
Indexed.    8vo. 
See  review,  page  926 

Life  of  John  William  Walshe,  F.  8.  A., 
The.  Edited,  with  an  introduction,  by 
Montgomery  Carmichael,  author  of  "In 
Tuscany,"  etc  This  book  is  peculiar.  It  is 
as  though  a  chastened  Huysmans  had  set 
out  to  write  the  life  of  one  who  tried  to  live 
up  to  the  Imitation.  There  are  some  things 
described  which  would  better  have  been  left 
out,  especially  in  the  last  scene,  although 
Mr.  Carmichael,  as  a  good  Romanist  and  re- 
lated so  closely  to  the  Franciscans,  should 
know  where  to  draw  the  line  and  prevent 


offense.  But  it  is  a  good  picture  of  religion 
in  its  most  refined  as  well  as  its  most  vital 
aspects,  and,  fiction  or  fact,  Mr.  Carmichael 
is  entitled  to  thanks  for  introducing  us  to 
the  cell  of  a  modem  Thomas  a'Kempis. 
With  frontispiece.  266  pp.  i2mo. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Memoirs  of  Count  Grtimmont.  By  An- 
thony Hamilton.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  Sir 
Walter  bcott.  An  issue  in  a  library  octavo 
of  the  Memoirs,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
notes  and  a  portrait  of  the  author  and 
eleven  other  etchings  bv  L.  Boisson  after 
designs  by  C.  Delort.  The  work  is  printed 
in  somewhat  smaller  type  than  its  page  re- 
quires, in  order  to  bring  the  entire  work 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume. 
390  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Night  Side  of  London,  The.   By  Robert 

Machrav.  author  of  "The  Vision  Splendid," 
etc.    Illustrated  bv  Tom  Browne,  R.  I.   300 
pp.    8vo. 
See  review,  page  928 

Onlooker's   Notebook,  An.    By  the  au- 
thor of  'Collections  and  Recollections."  310 
pp.    8vo. 
See  review,  page  927 

Reliques  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  A  sou- 
venir of  Shakespeare's  home.  Compiled  by 
A.  E.  Way.  A  small,  thin  book,  with  litho- 
graphic illustration,  closing  with  short  ex- 
tracts from  the  plays  applicable  to  various 
views  and  places  in  Stratford-on-Avon.  41 
pp.    32mo. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.  A.  By  James 
A  Manson.  The  Makers  of  British  Art. 
Illustrated  with  twenty-one  plates  and  pho- 
togravure frontispiece.  212  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. 
See  review,  page  930 

T.  R.  H.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  By  the  author  of  "His  Most  Gra- 
cious Majesty  King  Edward  VII."  The  first 
connected  biographical  account  of  the  pres- 
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ent  heir-apparent  to  the  English  throne  and 
his  consort.  His  naval  career  fills  126  pages 
of  the  work,  including  much  material  which 
has  already  appeared  in  connection  with  his 
brother.  His  marriage,  pictures  of  his  chil- 
dren, of  his  home,  his  visits  to  Ireland  and 
his  recent  trip  around  the  world  occupy  the 
rest  of  the  volume.  While  only  the  external 
life  of  the  Prince  is  described,  and  his 
speeches  are  omitted,  the  work  constitutes  a 
very  complete  biographical  record.  With 
88  illustrations.   390  pp.    i2mo. 

Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.  A.     By  Mrs. 

Arthur  Bell.  This  life  of  Gainsborough, 
following  the  lines  of  the  others  of  the 
series,  briefly  reviews  the  character  of  the 
man,  sums  the  estimate  of  his  art  from  the 
present  rather  than  from  the  opinion  held 
by  his  contemporaries  or  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, and  closes  with  a  list  of  his  brief 
works  in  English  galleries  accessible  to  the 
public,  without  reference  to  those  owned  in 
this  country.  The  entire  work  is  so  brief 
that  it  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  review 
article  than  a  book.  Bell's  Miniature  Series 
of  Painters.    Illustrated.  70  pp.  32  mo. 

BOYS        AND        GIRLS 

Little  Citizen,  The.  By  M.  E.  Waller. 
This  juvenile  describes  the  experience  of  a 
city  street  waif  who  is  sent  to  a  home  in  the 
country  after  a  stay  in  Bellevue  Hosoital 
which  leaves  him  a  cripple.  The  result  of 
the  intrusion  of  this  boy  on  the  rural  life 
which  he  enters  are  at  first  somewhat  ap- 
pallinsr.  but  in  the  end  a  deed  of  self-sacri- 
ficing heroism  gives  the  boy  his  place  and 
recognition,  as  he  notifies  the  village  of  a 
breaking  dam.  Illustrated  by  H.  G.  Bur- 
gess.   324  pp.    i2mo. 

Topsy-Turvy  Land.  Arabia  pictured  for 
children.  By  Samuel  M.  Zwemer  and  Amy 
E.  Zwemer.  An  account  of  Arabia  and 
Arabian  life  written  by  missionaries  at  Bus- 
sorah,  illustrated  by  photographs  and  con- 
taining much  information  as  to  Moslem  life 
and  faith.  The  book  covers  a  region  little 
known,  and  has  more  interest  than  usually 
attaches  to  books  of  this  order.  124  pp. 
i2mo. 


CHEMISTRY 

Principles  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  The. 

By  Wilhelm  Oswald.    Translated  with  the 
author's  sanction  by  Alexander  Findlay.  An 


authorized  translation  of  Oswald's  "Gnind- 
linian  der  anorganischen  Chemie,"  whose 
proof  sheets  have  been  corrected  by  the  au- 
thor. Such  mistakes  as  crept  into  the  Ger- 
man edition  have  been  corrected,  and  other 
changes  made  at  the  author's  suggestion,  in- 
cluding the  adoption  for  the  "ions"  of  the 
terminology  proposed  by  Professor  Joseph 
Walker  in  "The  Chemical  News"  in  1901. 
The  German  work,  which  first  appeared  in 
1900,  was  in  process  of  preparation  for  four- 
teen years.  It  constitutes  a  summary  of 
the  subject  by  an  acknowledged  authority, 
covering  the  entire  field  of  existing  knowl- 
edffe  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  A  full  index  closes  the  work,  which 
limits  itself  to  the  scientific  aspect  of  the 
subject,  scarcely  a  reference  being  made  to 
the  industrial  relations  of  this  point.  With 
122  figures  in  the  text.  768  pp.    8vo. 


«M      «M 


Sordello.  By  Robert  Browning.  A  re- 
print of  Sordello  as  published  in  1840;  is- 
sued with  the  headlines  to  the  poems  in  the 
earlier  collected  editions.  These  are  brought 
together  at  the  opening  of  each  book  as  an 
argument  and  repeated  throughout  the  vol- 
ume as  shoulder  notes,  the  purpose  being  to 
furnish  a  guide  to  the  succession  of  the 
story,  which  would  be  found  necessary  by 
most  readers.  Temple  Classics.  With  front- 
ispiece. 209  pp.    iSmo. 
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Complete  Geography.  By  H.  Justin 
Roddy,  M.  S.  This  book  accords  full  recog- 
nition to  the  importance  of  the  commercial 
and  business  side  of  the  subject,  though  the 
practical  and  useful  information  is  united 
with  enough  of  the  new  and  scientific  side  to 
enlighten  the  whole  study.  The  maps  show 
the  principal  railroads  and  canals,  as  well 
as  the  head  of  navi^tion  on  all  important 
rivers.  The  descriptions  of  the  political,  in- 
dustrial and  social  features  of  the  various 
countries  have  been  made  very  full.  144  pp. 
Quarto. 

Dae  Edie  Blut.  Erzahlung  von  Ernest 
von  Wilsenbruch.  Edited,  with  notes  and  a 
complete  vocabulary.  By  Charles  A.  Eg- 
gert.  Ph.  D.  In  this  book  care  has  been 
taken  to  give  fully  the  idiomatic  uses  of 
those  words  in  the  text  which  in  their  va- 
rious applications   are   apt  to  perplex  the 
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student.  Notes  arc  added  sparingly,  to  ex- 
plain difficult  expression  or  constructions; 
and  are  mainly  in  the  form  of  references  to 
the  vocabulary,  which  is  complete.  86  pp. 
i2mo. 

ElemenUry     Chemistry.       By     P.    W. 

Clarke  and  L.  M.  Dennis.  In  this  book 
theory  and  practice,  thought  and  applica- 
tion, are  logically  kept  together,  and  each 
generalization  follows  the  evidence  upon 
which  It  rests.  The  application  of  the  sci- 
ence to  human  affairs,  and  its  utility  in 
modem  life,  are  given  their  proper  treat- 
ment. The  Laboratory  Manual  contains  di- 
rections for  experiments  illustrating  all  the 
points  taken  up,  and  prepared  with  refer- 
ence to  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  and  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board.  Each  alternate  page  is  left 
blank  for  recording  the  details  of  the  ex- 
periment, and  for  writing  answers  to  sug- 
gestive questions  which  are  introduced  un- 
der each  experiment.  330  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo. 

Elementary  Geography.  By  H.  Justin 
Roddy,  M.  S.  This  geography  offers  suffi- 
cient pedagogical  material  to  suit  the  needs 
of  those  grades  in  which  the  subject  is  first 
taught.  Its  simplicity  and  brevity  cannot 
fail  to  prove  attractive,  while  the  adequacy 
of  treatment  of  the  elementary  principles 
and  the  volume  of  information  afford  a 
complete  introduction  for  more  advanced 
work,  or  enough  to  give  the  pupil  who  goes 
no  further  in  school  an  intelligent  knowl- 
edge of  geography.  The  facts  of  observa- 
tion gained  by  the  child  in  his  everyday  out- 
of-door  life  are  used,  correlated  and  sys- 
tematized ;  and  in  this  way  he  is  led  to  gain 
geographical  knowledge  both  from  the  text- 
book and  from  nature.  128  pp.  Small 
quarto. 

Grammar  School  Algebra.  An  intro- 
duction to  algebra  for  beginners.  By  Emer- 
son E.  White,  A.  M.,  author  of  "The  Ele- 
ments of  Pedagogy,"  etc.  This  book  corre- 
lates arithmetic  and  algebra  in  a  practical 
manner,  affording  pupils  training  in  the 
algebraic  solution  of  such  problems  as  may 
also  be  solved  by  arithmetical  processes. 
Exercises  are  given  in  the  fundamental 
algebraic  processes.  Only  so  much  of  alge- 
braic notation  is  given  as  is  necessary  for 
the  more  elementary  operations,  and  the 
book  may  be  readily  mastered  in  the  last 
year  of  the  grammar  school.  New  Century 
Edition.  96  pp.    i2mo. 

Schoolmaster,  The.  A  commentary 
upon  the  aims  and  methods  of  an  assistant 
master  in  a  public  school.  By  Arthur  Chris- 


topher Benson.  A  discussion  of  the  teach- 
er's vocation  in  an  "English  Public  School" 
by  a  house-master  of  Eton,  son  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  a  "public 
school"  is  meant  a  school  such  as  Eton, 
Rugby,  etc,  institutions  which  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  known  as  non-public  fitting 
schools.  The  work  is  altogether  from  the 
English  standpoint.  It  assumes  the  condi- 
tions of  these  schools  in  England  with  the 
students  drawn  from  the  upper  class,  the 
social  condition  of  the  teacher  being  often 
lower  than  that  of  the  pupils.  The  tradi- 
tions and  the  aims  of  these  schools,  which 
relate  rather  to  preparation  for  English  pub- 
lic life  than  either  to  scholarship  or  tedini- 
cal  training,  guide  the  discussion.  Disci- 
pline, athletics,  religious  life,  purity,  self- 
discipline,  are  all  considered,  as  well  as  the 
technical  work  of  teaching.  The  assistant 
master  whose  work  is  considered  in  this  vol- 
ume is  occupied  quite  as  much  with  the  care 
of  a  boarding  house  in  which  the  boys  live 
with  him  as  with  their  lessons.     173  pp. 


J»      J» 
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Essays;  or,  Counsels,  Civil  and  Moral, 
with   Other  Writings  of   Francis   Bacon. 

This  contains  the  "Essays,"  "Atlantis,"  "Of 
the  Proficience  and  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing, Divine  and  Human,"  "History  of  Henry 
VII.,"  "The  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,"  and 
some  miscellany.  They  are  printed  on  an 
oblong  page  in  fair  type,  with  a  narrow 
margin  and  antique  title  page.  With  its 
ornamental  cover,  it  is  an  agreeable  but 
somewhat  thick  volume,  bound  in  limp 
leather.  Newnes'  Thin  Paper  Edition.  With 
frontispiece.  758  pp.    i6mo. 


Religion,    Agnosticism    and    Education. 

By  J.  L.  Spalding.  Essays  and  addresses 
on  "Religion,  Agnosticism  and  God  in  the 
Constitution,"  "A  Reply  to  Colonel  Inger- 
soll,"  "Education,"  and  "The  Victory  of 
Life."  The  titles  sufficiently  suggest  the 
character  of  the  work,  by  a  most  conspicu- 
ous, able  and  eloquent  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.    285  pp.     i6mo. 


Rossetti.  A  critical  essay  on  his  art. 
By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  author  of  "The 
Life  of  Madox  Brown,"  etc.  This  is  a  tiny 
work  of  criticism  on  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
It  contains  a  brief  biography  and  a  study  of 
Rosetti's  art.  Illustrated.  192  pp.  i6mo. 
See  With  New  Books. 
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N      accuracy.     Appleton's   Town   and  Country 
Library.  323  pp.    Paper.    i2mo. 


Abner  Daniel.    By  Will  N.  Harben,  au- 
thor of  "Westerfelt.    312  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  921 

Belshazzar.  A  tale  of  the  fall  of  Baby- 
lon.   By  William  Steams  Davis.  With  illus- 
trations by  Lee  W^oodward  Ziglef.    Decora- 
tions by  J.  E.  Laub.  426  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  913 

Bits  of  Broken  China.  By  William  E. 
S.  Fales.  Short  stories,  with  the  close 
knowledge  of  a  reporter,  in  regard  to  life 
in  the  Chinese  quarter  in  New  York,  ex- 
tremely graphic,  close  to  the  actual,  and 
well  told.    Illustrated.    171  pp.    i6mo. 

Craque  o'  Doom.  By  Mary  Hartwell 
Catherwood,  author  of  "Lazarre,"  etc.  A 
reprint  of  a  novel  which  appeared  in  1881 
and  is  now  reissued  in  book  form,  with  illus- 
trations. Special  edition.  238  pp.  Paper. 
i2mo. 

Craque   o'    Doom.     By   Mary  Hartwell 

Catherwood,  author  of  "Lazarre."  Your 
Quasimodo  and  your  Quilp  have  their  con- 
ventional forms.  It  is  then  a  departure  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Catherwood  to  have  made 
a  dwarf  a  Prince  Charming.  In  some  small 
provincial  town  there  is  a  ne*er-do-well 
family.  They  are  all  slipshod  and  dirty  ex- 
cepting the  two  girls,  Tamsin  and  Tillie. 
Mr.  Isaac  Sutton,  a  dwarf  with  money, 
comes  to  Bamet — ^the  little  town — and  falls 
in  love  with  Tamsin  and  marries  her. 
Whether  the  girl  cared  for  her  husband  at 
the  beginning  is  questionable.  Anyhow,  Sut- 
ton, or,  as  he  calls  himself,  Craque  o*  Doom, 
is  so  kind  and  good  to  his  wife  and  her 
wretched  people  that  finally  Tamsin  learns 
to  love  him.  Everything  is  within  human 
possibilities,  and  certainly  Mary  Hartwell 
Catherwood  manages  a  difficult  subject  with 
much  cleverness.  Illustrated.  New  edition. 
238  pp.  i2mo. — A".  Y.  Times  Saturday  Re- 
view. 

Credit  of  the  County,  The.    By  W.  E. 

Norris,  author  of  "The  Flower  of  the 
Flock,"  etc.  This  novel  by  Mr.  Norris,  which 
appeared  a  year  ago.  follows  his  accustomed 
channel  describing  upper-class  English  life. 
Its  hero  at  the  opening  is  an  English  landed 
owner,  and  his  protagonist  is  a  man  of  Jew- 
ish descent,  who  has  purchased  an  estate  in 
the  county  because  his  wife  wants  to  get 
into  English  society.  Throughout  this  story, 
which  follows  the  immediate  current  of  Eng- 
lish life,  the  author  manages,  without  ever 
forcing  the  note,  to  maintain  interest  in  a 
number  of  people  drawn  with  consummate 


Desperate  Game,  A.  By  Florence  War- 
den. This  cheap  reprint  of  an  EngUsb 
novel  by  Mrs.  Florence  A.  P.  Warden,  au- 
thor of  the  "House  on  the  Marsh,"  opens  in 
California,  where  two  English  young  men 
who  are  trying  range  life  learn  that  a  de- 
signing American  doctor  and  his  wife  have 
secured  control  over  an  aunt  from  whom 
they  have  "expectations."  There  follows  a 
struggle  for  the  money  between  the  two 
young  men,  who  return  and  find  the  doctor 
and  his  wife  established  in  their  aunt's 
house,  the  Abbey.  With  frontispiece.  302 
pp.     Paper.     i2mo. 

English  Girl  in  Paris,  An.    331  pp.    12 
mo. 
See  review,  page  923 

Father  Anthony.  A  romance  of  to-day. 
By  Robert  Buchanan,,  author  of  "God  and 
the  Man,"  etc.  A  reprint  of  a  novel  of 
West  Irish  life  which  first  appeared  iii 
1899.  In  it,  an  innocent  man,  accused  of 
the  murder  of  the  father  of  the  girl  he  is  to 
marry,  and  a  priest  who  has  learned  the 
real  murderer  under  the  seal  of  the  confes- 
sional, are  the  leading  characters.  The 
story  is  told  by  a  London  physician  on  a  ^-a- 
cation  visit  in  West  Ireland,  who  plays  the 
part  of  friend  and  detective.  With  sixteen 
illustrations  by  Sydney  Cowell.  261  pp. 
Paper.    i2mo. 

Friend   of   Nelson,   A.     By  Horace  G. 

Hutchinson,  author  of  "Peter  Steele  the 
Cricketer,"  etc.  In  its  sober  appearance 
this  novel  suggests  biography  rather  than 
fiction,  and  this  is  well  in  keeping  with  the 
tone  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  narrative.  He 
has  written  a  story  full  of  excitement  and 
with  some  thrilling  incidents  in  it,  but  he 
has  told  it  with  such  restraint  that  the 
thrills  are  produced  from  the  simple  real- 
ization of  the  incidents,  and  not  from  verbal 
"piling  up  of  the  agony"  such  as  less  able 
writers  depend  upon.  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
hero  tells  his  own  story,  and  carefully 
avoids  any  mention  of  his  name;  he  shows 
us  how  promotion  came  to  him  rapidly 
after  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  and  how  a 
curious  resemblance  between  himself  and 
Lord  Nelson  was  the  means  of  sa\'ing  the 
life  of  the  latter  when  plotted  against  in 
the  months  that  preceded  his  crowning  vic- 
tory at  Trafalgar.  299  pp.  i2mo. — London 
Saturday  Review. 

Green  Turbans,  The.  By  J.  MacLaren 
Cobban.  A  novel  whose  scene  opens  in  Mo- 
rocco, where  Fex  is  described  with  much 
accuracy.    The  story  then  shifts  from  Lon- 
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don  to  Tangier,  turning  upon  a  familiar  in- 
cident in  recent  Moorish  history,  the  mar- 
riage of  an  English  woman  to  a  prominent 
Moslem  potentate  in  North  Morocco.  With 
frontispiece.    358  pp.    Paper.    i2mo. 

Her  Faithful   Knight.    By  May  Crom- 

melin.  A  love  story  laid  on  familiar  lines  in 
an  English  country  house,  with  the  usual 
county  society,  whose  scene  shifts  to  Ja- 
maica. The  life  of  the  latter  is  described 
at  length  in  the  last  half  of  the  book.  With 
frontispiece.    358  pp.    Paper.    i2mo. 

Ill  Wind,  An.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cam- 
-eron.  A  novel  of  English  life  which  passes 
from  the  country  to  London.  With  frontis- 
piece.   312  pp.    Paper.    i2mo. 

It's  Up  to  You.  A  story  of  domestic 
bliss.  By  Hugh  McHugh,  author  of  "John 
Henry,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  H. 
•Grant.    i6mo. 

Jezebel.  By  Lafayette  McLaws,  author 
of  "When  the  Land  Was  Young."  Illus- 
trated by  Corwin  K.  Linson.  490  pp.  i2mo. 
■See  review,  page  916 

Jilt's  Journal,  A.  By  "Rita."  This 
novel  opens  with  three  English  girls  at  a 
Swedish  gymnasium,  from  which  the  hero- 
ine, whose  diary  makes  up  the  novel,  re- 
turns to  her  guardian's  house.  The  usual 
line  of  the  usual  English  novel  is  followed 
through  the  book,  in  which  the  three  young 
women  with  which  it  opens  reappear,  and 
an  American  suitor  comes  upon  the  scene. 
With  frontispiece.    376  pp.    Paper.    i2mo. 

King   In  Yellow,  The.     By  Robert  W. 

Chambers,  author  of  "Cardigan,"  etc.  A 
collection  of  short  stories,  some  eccentric 
views  of  American  life  and  some  of  French. 
They  are:  "The  Repairer  of  Reputations," 
"The  Mask,"  "The  Yellow  Sign,"  "The 
Demoiselle  d'Y's,"  "The  Prophets'  Para- 
•dise,"  "The  Street  of  the  Four  Winds,"  "The 
Street  of  the  First  Shell,"  "The  Street  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Fields,"  and  "Rue  Barree." 
Illustrated.    274  pp.     i2mo. 

Love  Storry  of  Abner  Stone,  The.    By 
Xdwin  Carlisle  Litsey.     170  pp.     i2mo. 
See  review,  page  916 

Maid  of  the  Wlldwood,  A.    By  George 

William  Loubbit.  This  is  a  pretty  romance 
-of  the  Middle  West  in  early  days,  and  pre- 
sents a  number  of  Indian  customs  and  tra- 
ditions which,  in  the  main,  are  true.  Va- 
rious of  the  incidents  described  have  been 
actually  experienced,  and  the  whole  forms  a 
novel  of  some  little  strength  and  a  large  de- 
rgree  of  interest.    Illustrated.  351  pp.    i2mo. 


Master  of  Beechwood,  The.  By  Adeline 
Sergeant.  A  story  opening  in  Australia, 
where  the  hero  strikes  ^old  "in  the  hour  of 
his  despair."  After  this  success,  which  is 
complicated  by  the  circumstance  that  he  has 
dealt  unfairly  by  a  partner,  he  learns  that 
an  English  estate  has  been  left  to  him,  and 
the  rest  of  the  story  develops  the  various 
accidents  of  life  which  attend  a  wealthy 
owner  of  English  lands,  ending  with  the 
burning  of  a  rectory,  where  the  hero  is  able 
to  save  the  life  of  his  friend,  both  having 
become  rivals  for  the  love  of  the  same  wom- 
an. With  frontispiece.  434  pp.  Paper. 
i2mo. 

Master  of  Fortune,  A.  By  Cutcllffe 
Hjme,  author  of  "Captain  Kettle,"  etc  This 
"Further  Adventures  of  Captain  Kettle" 
first  appeared  in  1898.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  Congo  Free  State,  and  the  worst  phases 
of  its  life  are  pitilessly  described,  with  ro- 
mantic additions.  Illustrated  by  Stanley  L. 
Wood.    317  pp.    Paper.    i2mo. 

Miser  Hoadley's  Secret.  By  Arthur  W. 
Marchmont,  author  of  "By  Right  of 
Sword."  etc.  This,  as  we  understand,  is  a 
reprint.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  Mr.  Marchmont's  books,  be- 
ing full  of  intricacy  and  thrilling  situation. 
An  elaborate  cipher  is  not  one  of  the  least 
of  its  attractive  features.  It  is  a  story  that 
holds  the  reader  from  start  to  finish  and 
leaving  him  wishing  for  more  of  the  same 
kind.  Red  Letter  Series.  Illustrated.  305 
pp.    Paper.    i2mo. 

Mistress  Dorothy  of  Haddon  Hall.    Be 

ing  the  true  love  story  of  Dorothy  Vernon 
of  Haddon  Hall.    By  Henry  Hastings.    296 
pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  924 

Mrs.  Tree.  By  Laura  E.  Richards,  au- 
thor of  "Captain  January,"  etc.  It  takes  a 
woman  of  nerv^e  and  expedients  to  have 
crape  hung  at  her  front  door  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite a  love  affair  that  goes  too  slowly. 
Mrs.  Tree  does  this.  She  does  a  great  many 
other  curiously  characteristic  things.  So  it 
is  that  in  the  book  of  her  doings  the  inter- 
esting and  the  unexpected  are  of  constant 
happening.  All  through  this  book  Mrs.  Tree 
wears  white  dimity  in  the  morning  and 
satin,  either  plum  color  or  a  cinnamon 
shade,  in  the  afternoon.  She  is  a  rare  New 
England  picture  in  a  cleverly  wrought  New 
England  frame.  With  frontispiece.  283  pp. 
i6mo.— iV.  y.  World. 

Olympian  Nights.     By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs,   author   of   "A    Houseboat   on   the 
Styx,"  etc.    These  accour»ts  of  a  trip  to  Mt. . 
Olympus,  which  originally  appeared  in  Har- 
per's Basar,  survey  the  inhabitants  of  Greek 
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mythology  from  an  entirely  new  standpoint 
in  a  golf  suit,  and  are  accompanied  by  illus- 
trations matdiing  the  text.    223  pp.    i6mo. 

One  Before,  The.  By  Barry  Pain,  au- 
thor of  "Eliza,"  etc.  "This  highly  amusing 
novel,"  says  the  publishers'  announcement, 
"is  the  story  of  a  magic  ring  having  the 
property  of  endowing  the  actual  wearer 
with  the  character  of  the  last  preceding 
wearer."  It  needs  only  to  add  that  after 
the  ring  has  been  worn  by  a  lion-tamer  it 
goes  to  the  hitherto  gently  submissive  wife 
of  an  erratic  and  stingy  husband  in  order 
to  indicate  the  humorous  possibilities  of  the 
plot.  Mr.  Pain  has  seized  these  possibilities 
and  made  the  most  of  them  in  his  usual 
facile  way.  And  his  literary  efforts  have 
been  ably  seconded  by  Artist  Tom  Browne 
in  a  series  of  very  fimny  pictures.  The  hu- 
mor of  the  book  is  not  too  constant  to  admit 
of  the  fitting  in  of  a  verv  pretty  love  inter- 
est. Altogether,  "The  One  Before"  is  the 
story  of  that  completely  entertaining  sort 
which  makes  one  look  eagerly  for  the  one 
after  from  the  same  bright  pen.  263  pp. 
i2mo.— M  Y,  World. 

Ranson's  Foily.  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  With  illustrations  by  Frederic  Rem- 
ington, Walter  Appleton  Clark,  Howard 
Chandler  Christy,  E.  M.  Ashe.  354  pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review,  page  919 

Separation.  By  Margaret  Lee,  author 
of  "Divorce,"  etc.  A  novel  of  domestic  life 
whose  scene  is  laid  in  rural  surroundings 
in  this  country,  simple  in  its  tone,  without 
much  incident,  but  with  a  little  rill  of  femi- 
nine conversation.    271  pp.    Paper.    i2mo. 

Sign  of  Flame,  The.  From  the  German 
of  E.  Werner.  Translated  by  Eva  Free- 
man Hart  and  E.  Van  Gerpen.  A  senti- 
mental German  novel  whose  scene  is  laid  in 
upper  class  German  society,  with  its  usual 
sprinkling  of  officers  and  adventurers.  With 
frontispiece.    425  pp.     Paper.     i2mo. 

Sign  of  the  Seven  Sins,  The.  By  Wil- 
liam Le  Queux,  author  of  "The  Eye  of 
Istar,"  etc.  A  reprint  of  a  novel  of  adven- 
ture which  first  appeared  in  1900.  It  opens 
at  the  Casino  in  Monte  Carlo,  where  the 
heroine  won  800  marks.  The  scene  shifts 
to  Nice  and  Paris.  Lippincott's  Select 
Novels.    281  pp.    Paper.    i2mo. 

"Sinker"  Stories  of  Wit  and  Humor, 
The.  By  J.  Joseph  Goodwin,  author  of 
"New  German  Yarns,"  etc.  Mr.  Goodwin 
has  drawn  in  an  amusing  manner  on  the 
reminiscences  of  the  past.  We  have  re- 
tained in  a  certain  measure  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  food  ser\'ed  in  the  sinker  shops, 


such  as  "off  th*  griddle,"  "out  of  the  oven," 
"ham  and,"  "have  it  lean."  One  thing  the 
author  does  not  forget  to  tell  about  was  the 
charity  shown  by  the  proprietors  and  the 
frequenters  of  the  sinker  shops.  Often  and 
often  they  fed  the  hungry,  cared  for  the 
needy,  and  when  some  unfortunate  passed 
away  they  were  ready  with  their  money  to 
defray  the  cost  of  a  funeral  and  the  de- 
funct was  put  to  rest  in  consecrated  ground, 
and  so  for  their  good  works  they  all  de- 
serve remembering.  The  author  and  pub- 
lishers have  to  thank  the  New  York  Sun  for 
these  sketches,  as  they  first  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  our  clever  contemporary.  250  pp. 
i2mo. — N.  Y,  Times  Saturday  Review, 

Sonnets  and  Songs  for  a  House  of  Days. 

By  Christian  Binkley.    178  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  932 

Tales    of    Destiny.     By    Elizabeth    G. 
Jordan,  author  of  "Tales  of  a  Cloister,"  etc 
Illustrated.    293  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  920 

Things  Generally.  By  Max  Adeler,  au- 
thor of  "Captain  Bluitt,"  etc  It  follows  the 
usual  line  of  humor  which  has  attracted  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Charles  Heber  Clark.  With 
numerous  illustrations.    180  pp.   32mo. 

Told  by  the  Death's  Head.  By  Maurus 
Jokai.  Translated  by  S.  E.  Boggs.  Jokai 
says  in  nis  preface  that  in  a  volume  of  the 
Rhemish  Antiquarius  he  came  across  the 
description  of  a  skull  which  used  to  swing, 
according  to  the  above  authority,  in  an  en- 
closed metal  casket  suspended  from  an  iron 
bar  in  the  foundry  of  Ehrenbreitstein  for- 
tress. The  skull  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  a 
man,  who,  by  his  own  confession,  com- 
mitted twenty-one  crimes,  but  who  was 
finally  convicted  of  a  twenty-second,  which 
he  refuted.  This  novel  is  founded  on  what 
purports  to  be  the  skull's  version  of  the 
hideous  deeds  of  the  self-accused.  Illus- 
trated.   348  pp.    i2mo. 

Unstable  as  Water.  By  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Needell,  author  of  "Stephen  Ellicott*s 
Daughter,"  etc  The  hero,  Will  Lambert, 
becomes  the  owner  of  a  fine  estate  through 
the  supposed  death  of  his  cousin,  Roger 
Ormskirke.  The  latter,  after  spending  seven 
years  a  captive  in  a  prison  in  the  Soudan, 
makes  his  escape  and  notifies  his  London 
lawyer  that  he  is  still  alive.  This  news  the 
lawyer  communicates  to  Lambert  forty- 
eight  hours  before  his  proposed  marriage  to 
a  beautiful  woman  of  social  position.  Lam- 
bert pretends  not  to  have  received  the  com- 
munication and  goes  on  with  his  marriage 
His  cousin  Roger  in  a  short  time  appears  in 
the  flesh.  Lambert's  falsehood  and  deceit 
lead  to  tragical  episodes.  318  pp.  i2mo. — 
Publishers'  Weekly, 
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Unwilling   Guest,  An.     By  Grace  Llv- 
ingston  Hill.    Illustrated.    2^2:7  PP.    i^mo. 
See  review,  page  925 

Vision  of  Beauty,  A.  By  Joseph  Hat- 
ton.  A  novel  of  English  life  which  opens 
with  a  young  journalist  who  becomes  by 
accident  acquainted  with  a  woman  who  has 
attracted  his  attention  in  the  audience  at  a 
benefit  of  tableaux  at  a  theatre.  There  is 
the  usual  villain  and  the  social  entangle- 
ments of  London  life,  ending  in  all  difficul- 
ties surmounted.  With  frontispiece.  Paper. 
i2mo.    312  pp. 

Way  of  Escape,  The.    By  Graham  Tra- 
vers    (Margaret  Todd,  M.  D.),  author  of 
"Mona  Maclean,"  etc.    378  pp.     i2nio. 
See  review,  page  917 

Wind  In  the  Tree,  The.  Seven  love 
stories.  By  Millicent  Sutherland.  With  a 
frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane.  226  pp.  i2mo. 
^e  review,  page  918 

World's  People.  By  Julien  Gordon 
(Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger),  author  of 
"A  Diplomat's  Diary,"  etc.  Held  together 
by  a  general  title,  here  are  thirteen  of  Mrs. 
Cruger's  short  studies  of  character  and  cir- 
cumstance. The  leader  is  "Apotheosis  of 
Lady  Star,"  the  love  story  and  tragedy  of  a 
middle-aged  American  woman  with  an  Eng- 
lish title,  who  is  the  object  of  a  traveling 
bojr's  infatuation.  Other  striking  stories  are 
"Escapade,"  "The  Black  Swan,"  "Redemp- 
tion," "A  Lost  Line"  and  "A  Latin  Solu- 
tion." As  in  her  long  stories,  so  in  these 
shorter  ones,  Mrs.  Cruger  presents  the  fruit 
of  intimate  knowledge  of  world  society  and 
its  moving  figures.  352  pp.  i2mo.— iV.  Y. 
World. 
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Destruction  of  St.  Pierre,  Martinique. 
By  J.  Herbert  Welch  and  H.  E.  Taylor.  A 
compilation  of  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
destruction  of  St.  Pierre,  with  no  special 
scientific  information.  The  explosion  on  St. 
Vincent  is  described  from  the  same  source, 
and  two  chapters  give  the  usual  accounts 
of  previous  earthquakes.    240  pp.     i2mo. 

Father    Marquette.     By    Reuben    Gold 
Thwaites,   author  of   "The   Colonies,"   etc. 
Appletons'  Life  Histories.    Illustrated.   230 
pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  931 

Future  of  War,  The.  In  Its  technical, 
economic  and  political  relations.    By  I.  b. 


Bloch.  Translated  by  R.  C.  Long,  and  with 
a  conversation  with  the  author  by  W.  T. 
Stead,  and  an  introduction  by  Edwin  D. 
Mead.  A  reprint  of  the  last  of  six  volumes 
published  by  Jean  de  Bloch  in  1902,  on  the 
"Future  of  War."  The  original  work  had 
a  profound  effect  on  public  opinion  in 
Europe,  and  deeply  influenced  the  Czar  in 
calling  The  Hague  Peace  Conference.  A 
reprint  and  translation  of  the  entire  work 
is  near,  but  a  preface  by  Edward  D.  Mead 
assures  the  reader  that  the  present  volume 
gives  the  gist  of  the  entire  work.  It  sur- 
veys the  changed  conditions  of  warfare, 
outlines  the  effect  of  standing  armies  in 
Russia  and  elsewhere,  and  discusses  the 
possibility  of  war  in  the  future.  356  pp. 
Indexed.     i2mo. 

History  of  the    Expedition    Under  the 
Command  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark. 

A  reprint  in  comely  form  of  the  history  of 
this  expedition,  the  first  to  cross  the  con- 
tinent and  open  the  road  to  Oregon,  which 
appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1814,  prepared 
by  Nicholas  Biddle,  though  appearing  under 
the  name  of  Paul  Allen.  It  is  published 
without  notes,  a  modem  map  or  any  identi- 
fication of  the  places  mentioned.  While  this 
cannot  take  the  place  of  the  remarkable  edi- 
tion edited  by  the  late  Prof.  Elliot  Coues  in 
1893,  it  furnishes  a  useful  reprint  of  the  first 
edition  of  a  book  of  great  importance  in 
American  history  and  long  since  out  of 
print.  With  maps  and  frontispieces.  Three 
vols.    416,  410  and  283  pp.    Indexed. 

History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  A.    By 

Charles   Oman,   M.   A.     Vol    I,    1807-1809. 
From  the  Treaty  of  Fontaine  to  the  Battle 
of  Corunna.     With  maps,   plans  and  por- 
traits.   648  pp.    8vo. 
See  review,  page  929 

Lake  Counties,  The.  By  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood.  This  guide  to  the  Lake  Counties  is 
in  three  parts.  The  first  describes  eight 
itineraries,  accompanied  by  maps;  the  sec- 
ond has  articles  upon  the  birds  and  insects, 
the  flora,  carefully  giving  localities,  the 
geology,  fox  hunting,  yachting,  moun- 
taineering, angling  and  cjcling,  with  routes ; 
the  third  gives  an  alphabetical  gazetteer  of 
places  in  the  Lake  Counties,  Cumberland, 
Lancashire  and  Westmoreland.  The  vol- 
ume is  small;  it  has  a  map  on  a  scale  of 
four  miles  to  an  inch,  taken  from  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  in  a  pocket  in  the  cover.  The 
type,  while  small,  is  clear,  the  paper  thin 
and  the  work  a  compromise  between  a  guide 
book  and  a  descriptive  volume.  Dent's 
County  Guides.  Illustrated  by  Cuthbert 
Bigby.    387  pp.    Indexed.    i6mo. 

Lenox  and  the  Berkshire  Highlands. 
By  Rev.  De  Witt  Mallory.  Lenox  has  in 
the  past  thirty  years  changed  from  a  New 
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England  village,  which  had,  in  the  middle 
and  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  a  most 
interesting  group  of  residents,  into  the  villa 
centre  of  New  York.  Mr.  Robert  Dewitt 
Mai  lory  has  been  for  many  years  rector  of 
the  church  in  Lenox.  This  volume  is  made 
up  in  part  of  addresses  and  essays  and  in 
part  of  articles  written  for  the  work.  It 
describes  old-time  Lenox,  its  environments, 
Catharine  Maria  Sedgwick,  Hawthorne, 
Modem  Lenox,  the  vicinage,  the  village  im- 
provement which  began  in  Lenox,  the  Berk- 
shire church,  and  epitaphs  in  the  church- 
yard.  Illustrated.    355  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

New  Jersey  as  a  Colony  and  as  a  State. 

One  of  the  original  thirteen.  By  Francis 
Bazley  Lee.  This  history  is  elaborately 
printed,  with  illustrations  in  tint  on  almost 
every  page  of  the  wide-margined  volume. 
The  first  volume  is  a  running  sketch  of 
New  Jersey  as  a  colony.  The  second,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  carries  the  work  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  third 
discusses  the  formation  of  politi<al  parties 
at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  war  of  181 2,  the  work  of  New  Jersey 
troops  in  it,  and  its  first  railroad  charter. 
The  fourth,  after  a  chapter  devoted  to  slav- 
ery in  New  Jersey,  discusses  the  share  of 
New  Jersey  in  the  waf,  which  occupies 
about  one-quarter  of  the  volume,  the  rest 
bringing  the  history  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  illustrations  are  of  very  varying 
value,  some  good  and  bad.  They  diminish 
in  number  as  the  volumes  go  on,  many 
show  no  signs  of  having  been  originally  pre- 
pared for  the  work,  and  some  suflFer  greatly 
from  their  printing  in  tint.  The  general  in- 
dex covers  some  fifty  pages.  The  personal 
aspect  of  the  work  is  manifest  throughout 
the  history.    Four  vols.    8vo. 

Opportunities  in  the  Colonies  and  Cuba. 

By  Brig.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft  and  others.  Brief  essays  on 
Cuba,  the  Philippines  and  Rorto  Rico  in- 
tended to  summarize  the  opportunities 
which  each  offer  for  capital  and  enterprise. 
The  share  of  Governor  Taft  and  Governor 
Wood  is  limited  to  brief  introductions  to 
essays  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Beall,  of  the  Division 
of  Insular  Affairs  in  Washington,  and  Sig- 
nor  Perfecto  Lacoste,  former  Minister  to 
Havana  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
Cuba.  Governor  Allen,  of  Porto  Rico,  con- 
tributes a  full  descriptive  article  of  the 
island.     369  pp.     i2mo. 

Story  of  the  Mormons,  The.  From  the 
date  of  their  origin  to  the  year  1901.  By 
William  Alexander  Linn.  The  object  of 
this  work  is  to  present  a  consecutive  his- 
tory of  the  Mormons  from  the  day  of  their 
origin  to  the  present  day,  and  this  as  a 
secular,  not  as  a  religious,  narrative.    The 


history  is  based  upon  original  sources,  and 
these  sources  are  in  most  instances  Mor- 
mon sources.  This  canon  of  selection  will 
cause  the  usual  charge  of  bias  which  Mor- 
mons have  always  brought  against  histories 
antagonistic  to  their  sect  to  fall  flat.  Our 
author  describes  clearly  and  in  detail  the 
settlement  of  Utah.  He  gives  credit  when- 
ever it  is  due  the  Mormons  for  industry  and 
good  local  government,  but  with  a  firm 
hand  he  uses  the  scalpel  to  lay  bare  the 
loathsome  sores  that  Mormonism  has 
caused  on  the  body  social  and  politic-  Our 
author  is  absolutely  fearless,  and  every 
statement  that  he  makes  is  fortified  with  in- 
contestable data.  In  summing  up  our  opin- 
ion of  this  book  we  can  unhesitatingly  say 
that  it  stands  to-day  as  the  one  comprehen- 
sive history  of  the  Mormons  which  can  be 
accepted  as  unbiased  and  accurate.  618  pp. 
Indexed.    8vo. — Baltimore  Sun. 

True  Story  of  the  Martinique  and  St 
Vincent  Calamities.  By  Prof.  John  Ran- 
dolph Whitney.  This  rapid  compilation 
from  newspaper  sources  covers  the  entire 
period  of  the  explosion  and  subsequent  days, 
coming  down  to  a  date  only  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  work.  It  closes 
with  an  account  of  previous  volcanic  explo- 
sions, a  diagram  of  the  way  in  which  the 
destruction  of  St.  Pierre  may  have  been  ac- 
complished, and  a  general  sketch  of  vol- 
canoes. The  work  is  rapidly  done,  is  illus- 
trated by  process  photographs,  and  does  not 
claim  to  be  more  than  a  transitory  record. 
560  pp.    8vo. 

White  World,  The.  Life  and  adven- 
tures within  the  Arctic  circle  portrayed  by 
living  explorers.  Collected  and  arranged 
for  the  Arctic  Club  by  Rudolf  Kirsting. 
This  book  contains  the  cream  of  the  tales 
of  Arctic  adventure  that  have  for  a  score  of 
years  thrilled  readers  of  travels.  Instead 
of  a  record  of  personal  adventure  by  one 
hand  in  which  the  tale  of  days,  important 
and  commonplace,  is  told,  we  find  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  22  famous  explorers, 
"An  Arctic  Honevmoon,"  "A  Tragedy  of 
the  Far  North,"  "Wrecked  on  the  Coast  of 
Greenland,"  "Life  in  the  Arctic  Regions,** 
"Photography  in  the  Far  North"  and  "A 
Naturalist's  Adventures"  are  all  interesting 
titles.  They  are  followed  by  "The  Unfor- 
tunate Miranda  "  "An  Artist  in  the  Frozen 
Zone,"  "Arctic  Friends  and  Enemies,"  "The 
Ice  Trail  on  the  Yukon,"  "Eskimo  Music" 
and  "Perils  of  Polar  Whaling."  The  book 
is  concluded  by  Albert  White  Vorse  with 
"America's  First  Polar  Expedition."  Illus- 
trated.   386  pp.    Svo.— Baltimore  Sun, 

With  the  Flag  at  Sea.  By  Walter 
Wood,  author  of  "Famous  British  War- 
ships," etc.    Brief  chapters   describing  the 
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success  of  English  naval  combat  from  the 
battle  with  the  Armada  down  to  Navarino 
and  Alexandria.  The  story  is  simply  and 
quickly  told,  received  authorities  are  fol- 
lowed, an  occasional  map  is  employed,  and 
there  is  more  information  as  to  guns  and 
tnanoeuvers  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  in  a 
work  of  this  character.  Illustrated  by  H. 
C.  Seppings  Wright.  338  PP-  Indexed. 
i2mo. 

LECTURES  AND 
ADDRESSES 

Character  Building.  Being  addresses 
delivered  on  Sunday  evenings  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Tuskegee  Institute.  By  Booker  T. 
Washington.  A  report  of  short  talks  given 
hy  Dr.  Washington  to  his  school.  It  opens 
a  clear  view  both  of  the  method  and  spirit 
and  of  the  practical  power  of  this  great 
teacher  to  make  his  work  felt.  With  front- 
ispiece. 291  pp.  i2mo. 
See  With  New  Books. 

Preaching    in   the    New   Age.     An   art 

and  an  incarnation.  By  Albert  J.  Lyman, 
D.  D.  These  lectures  on  preaching  were 
delivered  at  Hartford  Seminary.  They  are 
extremely  direct,  simple,  suggestive  and 
practical.  The  character  of  preaching,  its 
art,  and  extent  to  which  it  is  an  incarnation 
of  the  living  word,  its  new  requirements 
and  its  preparation  make  up  the  volume, 
which  is  full  of  hints  to  the  speaker.  147 
pp.     i2mo. 

LITERATURE 

Anthology  of  Russian  Literature.  From 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  By 
Leo  Wiener.  In  two  parts.  Part  I.  From 
the  tenth  century  to  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  With  frontispiece.  440  pp. 
Indexed.  8vo. 
See  review,  page  935 

Problem  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays,  The. 

By  George  C.  Bompas.     116  pp.     Indexed. 

8vo. 

See  review,  page  934 

MEDICAL       BOOKS 

Clinical  Psychiatry  A  text-book  for 
students  and  physicians.  Abstracted  and 
adapted  from  the  sixth  German  edition  of 


Kraepelin's  "Lehrbuch  die  Psvchiatrie."   By 
A.  Ross  Defendorf,  M.  D.  "The  motive  for 
this  work,"  says  the  preface,  "was  to  make 
the  teachings  of  Kraepelin  on  psychiatry  ac- 
cessible to  American  medical  students  and 
general  practitioners,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to   provide   a   full   but   concise   text-book, 
not  only  for  the  author's  own  classes   in 
psychiatry   in  the   Medical   Department   of 
Yale    University,    but    as    well    for    other 
American  teachers  who  follow  Kraepelin's 
views.    The  classification,  terminology  and. 
wherever  possible,  the  phraseology,  of  this 
work  was  Kraepelinian,  but  the  author  has 
taken  the  liberty  of  abbreviating  dispropor- 
tionately the  description  of  some  psychoses 
which  are  of  less  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can physician,  especially  the  constitutional 
psychopatic  states  and  thyroigenous  insan- 
ity, and  of  laying  more  stress  upon  other 
more   important   forms,  the  descriotion  of 
acquired  neurasthenia,  traumatic  neuroses; 
also  the  treatment  of  epileptic  and  hysteri- 
cal insanity  and  acquired  neurasthenia.  The 
only    omissions    are    the    general    etiolog>', 
diagnosis  and  treatment  in  the  first  volume 
of  Kraepelin.  but  such  points  as  are  of  most 
importance  have  been  added  to  the  etiology, 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  different  dis- 
eases."   413  pp.    8vo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Ancestor,  The.  A  quarterly  review  of 
county  and  family  history,  heraldry  and  an- 
tiquities. No.  I,  April,  1902.    282  pp.    8vo. 

Dinners  and  Diners.  Where  and  how 
to  dine  in  London.  By  Lieut.  Col.  Newn- 
ham-Davis.  This  work  describing  the  lead- 
ing restaurants  and  hotels  in  London  first 
appeared  in  the  form  of  articles  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  and  was  issued  as  a  volume 
in  1899.  It  is  now  wholly  rewritten.  It 
opens  with  a  list  of  restaurants,  a  brief  and 
sympathetic  introduction  on  the  difficulty 
of  dining  at  all  in  London,  and  is  made  up 
of  chapters  on  each  of  the  restaurants,  de- 
scribing the  experience  of  a  diner,  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  reclame.  Much  use- 
ful information  is  given,  however,  a  sug- 
gestive bill-of-fare  accompanies  each  arti- 
cle, and  the  entire  work  constitutes  a  most 
useful  guide  upon  a  matter  much  neglected 
by  London  hand-books.  A  new,  enlarged 
and  revised  edition.    376  np.     i2mo. 

Napoleoh  of  the  People,  The.  From  the 
French  of  Honore  de  Balzac.  Translated, 
with  introduction  by  George  Kennan. 
Contains  a  Russian  folk  tale  giving  the 
Russian  peasants'  view  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
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parte,  and  Balzac's  rendering  of  what  he 
claimed  was  a  French  peasant  story  of  Na- 
poleon. Both  are  translated  by  Mr.  George 
Kennan,  who  pronounces  the  Russian  folk 
tale  the  superior.    107  pp.    i2mo. 

Our  Success  in  Child  Training.  Practi- 
cal experiences  of  many  mothers.  Edited 
by  Gustav  Pollak.  A  compilation  of  arti- 
cles from  mothers  which  have  appeared  in 
"Babyhood,"  a  periodical  published  in  New 
York,  all  based  on  experience,  and  many 
showing  with  experience  sound  judgment. 
The  method  adopted  in  most  cases  is  to 
state  some  problem  of  the  nursery  with  ref- 
erence to  the  building  of  character,  and 
then  give  the  communication  or  communi- 
cations received  upon  it.  The  articles  are 
short,  and  deal  with  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  the  American  house.  A  small  share  of 
the  work  is  devoted  to  the  physical  care  of 
children.  The  volume  throughout  has  the 
note  of  personal  experience.    210  pp.    i2mo. 

Ping-Pong  People.  Penned  by  Arnold 
Golds  worthy.  The  various  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  and  women  who  play  ping- 
pong  are  presented  in  this  work  of  Eng- 
lish humor,  with  a  full  page  illustration, 
and  black  and  red  silhouettes,  all  funnv 
from  the  Enerlish  standpoint,  but  partaking 
rather  of  the  fun  of  Punch.  i2mo.  Ob- 
long. 

September  Days  on  Nantucket.  By  Wil- 
liam Root  Bliss.  This  supposed  diary  of 
two  friends  during  a  week  on  Nantucket 
reflects  the  beauties  of  autumn  on  the  island 
and  their  personal  enjoyment;  after  devot- 
ing Sunday  to  a  voyage  to  the  island ,  Mon- 
day was  devoted  to  old  wind  mills  and 
young  women;  Tuesday  to  old  houses  and 
ghosts;  Wednesday 'to  Siasconset  and  sea 
worshippers;  Thursday  to  Surfside  and 
Tom  Never;  Friday  to  Maddaquet  and  the 
men  with  a  hoe ;  Saturday  to  Wauwinet  and 
Sankatv  light;  the  following  Sunday  to  the 
town  and  the  captains.  145  pp.  i2mo. — 
Publishers'  Weekly. 

Sketch  Book,  The.  By  Washington 
Irving.  The  Sketch  Book  is  presented  in 
two  volumes,  with  limp  leather  binding  and 
an  agreeable  ornamented  cover  in  the  Cax- 
ton  series,  with  large  type  on  a  square  oc- 
tavo page,  and  no  introduction  but  that 
furnished  by  the  author  when  he  published 
his  work  nearly  a  century  aeo.  With  illus- 
trations by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.  263,  286 
pp.     i6mo. 

Soils    and    Crops    of    the    Farm.      Bv 

George  E.  Morrow,  M.  A.,  and  Thomas  F. 
Hunt,  B.  S.  This  volume,  written  by  two 
professional  experts,  Mr.  Morrow  being 
Professor  of  Agriculture  and  President  of 


the  Board  of  Direction  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  Hunt  holding  the  same 
chair  in  Ohio  University,  is  intended  to 
give  a  brief  statement  of  the  elementary 
principles  and  chief  facts  of  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats.  Mr.  Morrow  prepared 
chapters  1-8,  and  20,  21  and  22,  Mr.  Hunt 
writing  the  rest.  In  twenty-six  chapters, 
after  an  elementary  statement  of  relations 
*•  of  the  plant  to  soil,  the  physical  properties 
of  soil,  its  improvement  by  manure,  by 
tillage,  by  the  choice  of  crops,  are  treated 
This  is  succeeded  by  the  effect  of  staple 
crops,  wheat,  Indian  com,  oats,  barley  and 
rye,  grasses,  clovers,  potato,  root,  sugar, 
plants  and  fiber  crops,  with  some  closing 
words  about  miscellaneous  crops  and  weeds. 
303  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 

NATURAL      HISTORY 

Common  Spiders  of  the  United  SUtes, 
The.  By  James  H.  Bmerton.  The  au- 
thor published  between  1882  and  1894  pa- 
pers on  New  England  and  Canadian  spiders 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Acad- 
emy. These  attracted  a  general  interest 
and  led  to  the  preparation  of  this  work  on 
common  spiders,  in  which  familiar  species 
are  profusely  illustrated,  each  species  de- 
scribed, and  some  account  given  of  the  life 
history.  The  illustrations  are  suggested  to 
be  used  as  the  most  convenient  index  for 
the  general  forms  and  species  of  spiders 
which  it  is  desired  to  identify.  There  is  no 
artificial  key,  but  the  arrangement  of  eyes  is 
used  as  the  easiest  path  to  identification. 
220  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 

Salmon  and  Trout.  By  Dean  Sage,  C. 
H.  Townsend  and  others.  The  Sportsmen's 
Library  Series.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost, 
Tappan  Adney  and  others.  399  pp.  In- 
dexed. 8vo. 
See  review,  page  933 

Story  of  Bird-Life,  The.     By  W.  P.  Py- 

craft.  Illustrated.  235  pp.  Indexed.  i6mo. 
See  review,  page  954 

OUTDOOR        STUDIES 

In  a  Tuscan  Garden.    The  anonymous 

lady  who  gives  us  her  experiences  in  the 
garden  she  has  made  in  Tuscany  has  much 
that  is  universally  interesting  to  tell  of  the 
breezy  side  of  life  in  the  environs  of  Flor- 
ence—about the  life  of  wild  and  trained  na- 
ture both  among  the  upper  and  lower 
classes.     Her  portraiture  of  the  Italian  bu- 
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colic  character  is  done  with  humor  and  un- 
derstanding—the slow,  happy-go-lucky  in- 
dolence of  mind  and  body,  the  not  too  strict 
adherence  to  the  law  of  metmi  and  tuum 
and  the  exasperating  self-confidence  in  gar- 
den matters  bred  of  that  daneerous  explo- 
sive, a  "little  knowledge."  It  is  a  book  at 
once  instructive  and  amusing,  written  in 
language  entirely  innocent  of  style,"  but  in 
keeping  with  the  wholesome  atmosohere  of 
the  subject.  The  illustrations  are  from  pho- 
tographs of  the  garden  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, reproduced  in  half-tone.  419  pp. 
i2mo. — Philadelphia  Press. 

PENOLOGY 

Prisoners  of  Russia.  A  personal  study 
of  convict  life  in  Sakhalin  and  Siberia.  By 
Benjamin  Howard,  M.  A.  With  a  preface 
by  O.  O.  Howard.  Illustrated.  ^  pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review,  page  937 
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Careless   Jane   and    Other   Tales.     By 

Katharine  Pyle.  The  last  of  the  children's 
stories  in  this  work,  "The  Rabbit  Witch," 
first  appeared  in  1895.  The  others  are  new. 
They  are  illustrated  by  quaint  little  illustra- 
tions handled  after  the  fashion  of  "black 
line"  in  the  wood  cuts  of  a  century  ago, 
accompanied  by  touches  of  text  in  rh)rme, 
and  worked  off  in  some  cases  in  black  and 
red,  making  a  quaint  and  interesting  vol- 
ume.   1 10  pp.    i2mo. 

Ode  on  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward. 

By  Bliss  Carman.  This  ode  on  the  corona- 
tion first  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post.  It  is  now  published 
on  a  roomy  page  with  red  lined  margins 
and  a  Georgian  binding,  ornamented  with 
the  Royal  arms.  The  Ode  is  cast  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  Imperial  and  colonial 
aspect  of  the  coronation.    34  pp.    8vo. 

Ode  on  the  Day  of  the  Coronation  of 
King  Edward  VII.  By  William  Watson. 
This  coronation  ode  is  marked  by  the  same 
dignity  and  depth  and  perfection  of  form 
as  Mr.  Watson's  best  poems.  With  more 
of  imagination,  of  poetic  fancy,  it  might 
rank  as  one  of  the  few  great  odes  in  the 
English  language.  As  it  stands  it  is  a 
noble  effort  in  phraseology  and  thought,  a 
pa?an  of  England's  greatness  and  glory  in 
the  perspective  of  history  and  territorial 
expanse,  but  a  paean  free  from  the  blatant 
jingoism  of  Kipling.  The  ode  is  in  five 
parts.    53  pp.     i2mo. — Philadelphia  Press, 


Love  Songs.    By  Delia  Austrian.    91  pp. 
i2mo. 
Sec  review,  page  923 

Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shel- 
ley, The.  We  appreciate  these  small, 
beautiful  editions  of  the  great  poets.  They 
show  that  in  the  flood  of  mediocre  writings, 
literature — real  literature — is  not  being  al- 
together neglected.  Anyone  might  be  glad 
to  own  these  dainty  "Newnes's  Paper  Edi- 
tions." With  frontispiece.  894  pp.  In- 
dexed.   i6mo. 

Wharf  and  Fleet  Ballads  of  the  Fisher- 
men  of  Gloucester.    By   Clarence   Man- 
ning Fait.    With  illustrations  from  original 
photographs.    117  pp.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  923 

REFERENCE 

What's   What?  at   Home   and   Abroad. 

By  F.  Sturges  Allen.  The  bill-of-fare  vo- 
cabulary has  the  various  words  in  French, 
German  and  Italian  usually  used  in  bills-of- 
fare.  It  is  succeeded  by  a  compilation  of 
American  poisonous  plants  and  statement 
of  what  to  do  in  case  of  accidents,  and  a 
little  collection  of  minor  information  in  re- 
gard to  precious  and  semi-precious  stones. 
122  pp.    i6mo. 


N 


Dictum  of  Reason  on  Man's  Immortal- 
ity; or,  Divine  Voices  Outside  of  the  Bible, 
The.  By  Rev.  David  Gregg,  author  of  "Our 
Best  Moods,"  etc.  A  compilation  of  utter- 
ances outside  of  the  Bible,  principally  in  the 
classics,  in  regard  to  immortality,  and  a 
deductive  argfument  based  on  the  existence 
of  the  moral  sense,  whose  only  full  explana- 
tion, it  is  urged,  is  to  be  found  in  an  im- 
mortal life.  The  utterances  are  brief.  Some 
are  discoursive  and  irregular  in  form,  but 
they  are  all  written  with  a  deep  conviction. 
73  pp.    i6mo. 

New  and  Living  Way,  The.  By  Milton 
S.  Terry.  The  preface  of  the  author  in- 
forms the  reader  that  the  purpose  of  the 
work  is  "to  furnish  a  brief  and  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  main  facts  of  Chris- 
tian experience  and  formula  in  true  logical 
order  and  to  expound  them  after  the  meth- 
od of  a  strictly  Biblical  theology."  "Each 
doctrine  is  treated  with  due  regard  to  its 
proportionate  claims,  and  the  intention  of 
the  Christian  believer."  This  purpose  is 
accomplished  by  a  brief  statement  of  the 
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evangelical  view,  accompanied  by  the  cita- 
tion of  proof  texts  which  are  intended  to 
show  that  the  New  Testament  teaches  ex- 
actly the  scheme  of  redemption  presented 
by  the  author.  With  frontispiece.  131  pp. 
Indexed.     i2mo. 


R 


Golf.  By  William  Garroti  Brown.  A 
reprint  of  an  essay  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Atlantic,  treating  the  subject 
from  its  literar>'  point,  with  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  game,  and  a  constant  refer- 
ence to  its  morale  and  its  moralities.  64  pp. 
i6mo. 


^      ^ 
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AND 


chapter  follows  on  useful  baskets,  and  an- 
other takes  up  a  number  of  fancy  articles. 
Each  basket  is  illustrated  complete.  There 
are  at  the  start  details  as  to  the  way  of  be- 
ginning and  ending  the  basket,  and  a  pref- 
ace points  out  the  value  of  the  work  for  in- 
valids, and  in  particular  for  the  sick  poor. 
The  work  is  more  closely  adapted  to  Eng- 
lish conditions  than  to  American.  Second 
series.    99  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo. 

Why    My    Photographs    are    Bad.     By 

Charles  M.  Taylor,  Jr.,  author  of  "Odd 
Bits  of  Travel  with  Brush  and  Camera," 
etc.  This  volume  will  undoubtedly  prove 
of  great  value  to  the  amateur  photographer, 
and,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  full  of  helpful 
hints  and  practical  suggestions  to  the  wor- 
ried amateur  whose  photographs  so  often 
turn  out  badly.  The  author  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  subject  of  which  he 
writes,  and  all  his  suggestions  are  the  re- 
sult of  practical  experience.  Illustrated 
from  photographs  by  the  author.  132  pp. 
1 2mo. — Ph  iladelphia  Press. 


DESCRIPTION 


Highways  and  Byways  in  Hertfordshire. 

By  Herbert  W.  Tompkins,  F.  R.  Hist.  S. 
With  illustrations  by  Frederick  L.  Griggs. 
340  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 
See  review,  page  936 

Path  to  Rome,  The.    By  H.  Belloc,  au- 
thor of  "Danton,"  etc.    Illustrated.    448  pp. 
i2mo. 
See  review,  page  935 
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Cane  Basket  Work.  A  practical  man- 
ual on  weaving  useful  and  fancy  baskets. 
By  Annie  Firth.  A  second  work  succeed- 
ing "A  First  Book  on  Cane  Basket  Mak- 
ing," by  the  author,  which  appeared  a  few 
years  ago.  The  present  issue  is  intended 
for  those  who,  having  learned  the  simpler 
forms  from  the  previous  work  and  a  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  the  fechnique,  now 
desire  more  intricate  patterns.  Without  an 
explanation  of  the  preliminary  process,  this 
work  therefore  begins  with  remarks  on 
bases  and  patterns.  After  describing  these 
elemental  parts  of  various  types  of  the 
round   and  bordered   ornamental   basket,   a 
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Horsford's  Add  Phosphate 
CURES  habitual  stomach  weak- 
ness, improves  the  appetite  and 
digestion,  and  removes  the  cause 
of  headaches  and  wakefulness. 

It  imparts  new  life  and  vigor 
to  both  brain  and  body,  by  restor- 
ing to  the  system  the  needed  tonic 
and  nerve  food.    Insist  on  having 
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Book  lovers  the  world  over  know  Lear>'^s, 
It  is  the  one  place  they  depend  upon  to  get  the 
hooks  that  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
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THE  DARK  O'  THE  MOON 

By  a  R.  CROCKETT 

Atitborof  *'THE  RAIDERS,"  etc 

HTHIS  novel  is  written  on  the  lines  of  the  author's  recent 
■■•  success  J  **  The  Raiders,'*  It  is  a  stirring  romance  of 
Galloway.  The  smugglers  play  an  important  part,  and  the 
love  interest  lies  between  the  young  Laird  of  Rathan  and  the 
supposed  daughter  of  one  of  the  notorious  smugglers  of  the 
country*  It  is  a  capital  story,  full  of  original  situations  and 
exciting  adventure* 
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Anthony  Hope. 
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Many  men  like  shrewd  busi- 
ness with  a  turn  of  humor. 
This  new  novel  centres  around 
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